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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  LAST  LONDON   EDITION. 


The  work  now  restored  to  public  notice  has  had  an  extraordinary  fate.  At  the 
time  of  its  original  publication  it  obtained  a  great  celebrity,  which  continued  more 
than  half  a  century.  During  that  period  few  books  were  more  read,  or  more  de- 
servedly applauded.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  learned,  the  solace  of  the  indolent, 
and  the  refuge  of  the  uninformed.  It  passed  through  at  least  eight  editions,  by  which 
the  bookseller,  as  Wood  records,  got  an  estate ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  objection 
sometimes  opposed  against  it,  of  a  quaint  style,  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of 
authorities,  the  fascination  of  its  wit,  fimcy,  and  sterling  sense,  have  borne  down  all 
censures,  and  extorted  praise  from  the  first  writers  in  the  English  language.  The 
grave  Johnson  has  praised  it  in  the  wannest  terms,  and  the  ludicrous  Sterne  has 
interwoven  many  parts  of  it  into  his  own  popular  performance.  Milton  did  not  dis- 
dain to  build  two  of  his  finest  poems  on  it ;  and  a  host  of  inferior  writers  have  em- 
bellished their  works  with  beauties  not  their  own,  culled  from  a  performance  which 
they  had  not  the  justice  even  to  mention.  Change  of  times,  and  the  frivolity  of 
feshion,  suspended,  in  some  degree,  that  fame  which  had  lasted  near  a  century ;  and 
the  succeeding  generation  aflected  indifference  towards  an  author,  who  at  length  was 
only  looked  into  by  the  plunderers  of  literature,  the  poachers  in  obscure  volumes. 
The  plagiarisms  of  Tristram  Shandy^  so  successfully  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Fer- 
RiAR,  at  length  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  towards  a  writer,  who,  though  then 
little  known,  might,  without  impeachment  of  modesty,  lay  claim  to  every  mark  of 
respect;  and  inquiry  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  calls  of  justice  had  been  litde 
attended  to  by  others,  as  well  as  the  facetious  Torick.  Wood  observed,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  that  several  authors  had  unmercifully  stolen  matter  from  Burton 
without  any  acknowledgment  The  time,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when  the 
merits  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  were  to  receive  their  due  praise.  The  book 
was  again  sought  for  and  read,  and  again  it  became  an  applauded  performance.  Its 
excellencies  once  more  stood  confessed,  in  the  increased  price  which  every  copy 
ofiered  for  sale  produced ;  and  the  increased  demand  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a 
new  edition.  This  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a  manner  not  disgraceful  to 
the  memory  of  the  author ;  and  the  publisher  relies  with  confidence,  that  so  valuable 
a  repository  of  amusement  and  information  will  continue  to  hold  the  rank  to  which 
it  has  been  restored,  firmly  supported  by  its  own  merit,  and  safe  from  the  influence 
and  blight  of  any  future  caprices  of  Cushion.  To  open  its  valuable  mysteries  to 
those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  classical  education,  translations  of  the 
countless  quotations  from  ancient  writers  which  occur  in  the  work,  are  now  for  the 
first  time  given,  and  obsolete  orthography  is  in  all  instances  modernized. 


(•) 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


RoBBKT  Bdbton  wu  the  sod  of  Ralph  Burtoa,  of  an  ancient  and  genteel 
fmHj  at  Lindtey,  in  Leiceslerahire,  and  was  born  there  on  the  Bth  of  February 
1576.'  He  received  the  first  rudimenta  of  learning  at  the  free  school  of  Sutton 
CcJdfield,  in  WarwickBbire.t  from  whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the 
kng  TscatioD,  1<'>93,  vent  to  Brazen  Nose  College,  in  the  condition  of  a  coni- 
nooer.  where  he  made  considerable  progress  in  logic  and  philosophy.  In  1599 
be  was  elected  stadent  of  Christ  Church,  and,  for  form's  sake,  was  put  under  the 
tailion  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards  Biahop  of  Oxford.  In  1614  he  was 
idmitted  to  the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and  on  the  29th  of  Norember,  1616, 
had  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomaa,  in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford,  conferred  on  him 
bj  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church,  which,  with  the  rectory  of  Segrare,  in 
Leicestershire,  given  to  him  in  the  year  1636,  by  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  be  kept, 
!□  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary,  with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day.  He 
•KIDS  to  ba*e  been  first  beneficed  at  Walsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  through  the  muni- 
ficence of  bis  noble  patroneai,  Francea,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned 
ibe  saute,  as  he  tells  us,  for  some  special  reasons.  At  his  ricarage  he  is  remarked 
to  have  always  given  the  sacrament  in  wafers.  Wood's  character  of  him  is,  that 
"be  was  an  exact  mathematician,  a  curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a  general  read 
Kbofar,  a  thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  understood  the  surveying  of 
linds  well.  As  be  was  by  many  accounted  a  severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authora, 
)  nelancbcJy  and  humorous  person ;  so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well,  a  person 
(tf  great  booeaty,  plain  dealing  and  charity,  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients  of 
Cbrisl  Church  often  say,  that  hia  company  waa  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile ; 

•Bm  Ma  brottot  HuWilliim  Burlon.  tli«  Leiunfnhira  ■nliquirr,  born  Mlh  Aufun.  1S».  educalxd  11 
hum  tMdBeM.  ■dmliud  ommaiier.  or  ■rnlifiDiii  cominancr.  of  Bnun  Sum  CollegF,  I»l :  nl  tin?  Tnii«r 
Tflq4t,nikMsr.  13>3;  B.  A.m  Jimt.  J»M;  ■ivl  ■Itcniiirda  ■  barrlMerind  repArler  In  llw  Courl  aTComniin 


ifW  •■ATtBa  mocb  In  tin  il 
KM  Binbiinr. 

tlW  ta  Wood^  ■eoaiii.    Bii  vin  hti,  Ndiihuri  :  tai  ■  puufg  Id  tbli  wofk  (an  M.  NiJ  hMI 
fcliw  rWin«y     vcatablr  1m  lUf  bavi  k«a  «  kuta  Kbocdi. 


▼i  Acamnt  cf  ihe  AMor. 

and  no  man  in  his  time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dexteroas  interlarding 
his  common  discourses  among  them  with  verses  from  the  poets,  or  sentences  from 
classic  authors;  which  being  then  all  the  fashion  in  the  Unirersity,  made  his 
company  the  more  acceptable."  He  appears  to  have  been  a  universal  reader  of 
all  kinds  of  books,  and  availed  himself  of  his  roultifarioos  studies  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner.  From  the  information  of  Hearne,  we  learn  that  John  Roose, 
the  Bodleian  librarian,  fornbhed  him  with  choice  books  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
work.  The  subject  of  his  labour  and  amusement,  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  infirmities  of  his  own  habit  and  constitution.  Mr.  Granger  says,  "  He 
composed  this  book  with  a  view  of  relieving  his  own  melancholy,  but  increased  it 
to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  make  him  laugh,  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot 
and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him  into  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before  he  was  overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder,  he,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  vapours,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious  companions  in 
the  University." 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford ;  where,  in  his  chamber  in  Christ  Church 
College,  he  departed  this  life,  at  or  very  near  the  time  which  he  had  some  years 
before  foretold,  from  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity,  and  which,  says  Wood, 
**  being  exact,  several  of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper  among  themselves, 
that  rather  than  there  should  be  a  mistake  in  the  calculation,  he  sent  up  his  soul 
to  heaven  through  a  slip  about  his  neck."  Whether  this  suggestion  is  founded  in 
truth,  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  an  obscure  hint  in  the  epitaph  hereafter 
inserted,  which  was  written  by  the  author  himself,  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
His  body,  with  due  sdemnity,  was  buried  near  that  of  Dr.  Rob^t  Weston,  in  the 
north  aisle  which  joins  next  to  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  on  the 
27th  of  January  1639-40.  Over  his  grave  was  soon  after  erected  a  comely  monu- 
ment, on  the  upper  pillar  of  the  said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted  to  the  life.  On 
the  right  hand  is  the  following  calculation  of  his  nativity : 


Aeeoma  of  the  JMkor.  t^ 

md  onder  the  bast,  this  iiucription  of  his  own  composition : — 

Paocii  iioliii»  pancMnbcw  JgnotUi 

Hie  jioek  Demomius  jantor 

Cui  Yitam  dedit  et  mortem 
Melancholia 
Obb  8  Id.  Jan.    A.  C.  xdozxxiz. 

Anns : — ^Azure  on  b  head  O.  between  three  dogs'  heads  O.  a  crescent  G. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  made  his  will,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
ccpy: 

ErrmAcrmD  vmox  tn  RioitTAT  of  thb  PmimooATtrs  Covet  ot  Gahtibbuht. 

h  nomme  Dei  Amen,    Angost  16i>i  Ooe  thouaand  aix  handnd  thirty  nine  becaaee  there  be  ao 
nanj  casnaJtieB  to  which  oar  life  ia  aubject  beaidea  qaarrelling  and  contention  which  happen  to 
oar  Saooeaaora  after  oar  Death  by  reaaon  of  onaettled  Eatatea  I  Robert  Barton  Stadent  of  Chriat- 
chnrdi  Oxon.  thoagb  my  meana  be  bat  amall  haw  thoaght  good  by  thia  my  laat  Will  and  Teata- 
flient  to  dispose  of  that  little  which  I  have  and  being  at  thia  present  I  thank  God  in  perfect  health 
ti  Bodie  and  Mind  and  if  thia  Teatament  be  not  ao  formal  according  to  the  nice  and  atrict  terma 
of  Law  and  other  Cireamatancaa  peradventare  reqaired  of  which  I  am  ignorant  I  deaire  howaoever 
tfaii  my  Will  may  be  accepted  and  atand  good  according  to  my  trae  Intent  and  meaning  Firat  I 
beqoeath  Animam  Deo  Gorpaa  Term  whenaoever  it  ahall  pleaae  God  to  call  me  I  give  my  Land 
in  Higham  which  my  good  Father  Ralphe  Barton  of  Lindly  in  the  Coanty  of  Leioeater  Eaqaire 
live  me  by  Deed  of  Gift  and  that  which  I  have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  parchaae  since,  now 
haaed  for  thirty  eight  poonda  per  Ann.  to  mine  Elder  Brother  William  Burton  of  Lindly  Eaquire 
during  hta  tile  and  after  him  to  hia  Heira  I  make  my  aaid  Brother  William  Ukewiae  mine  Execator 
ao  weO  as  paying  aoch  Annaitiea  and  Lagadea  out  of  my  Landa  and  Gooda  aa  are  hereafter 
qiedfied  I  give  to  my  nephew  Caaaibilan  Barton  twenty  poanda  Annnity  per  Ann.  oat  of  my 
Load  in  Higham  daring  Ma  life  to  be  paid  at  two  eqaall  paymenta  at  oar  Lady  Day  in  Lent  and 
IGchadmas  or  if  he  be  not  paid  within  foorteen  Daya  after  the  aaid  Feaata  to  dutrain  on  any  part 
of  the  Ground  or  on  any  of  my  Landa  of  Inheritance  Item  I  give  to  my  Siater  Katharine  Jackaon 
during  her  life  eight  poanda  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the  two  Feaata  eqaally  aa  above  aaid 
or  obe  to  distrain  on  the  Ground  if  ahe  be  not  paid  after  fourteen  daya  at  Lindly  aa  the  other  $ame 
b  oat  of  the  aaid  Land  Item  I  give  to  my  Servant  John  Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty  Shillinga  out 
of  my  aaid  Faima  during  hia  life  (if  till  then  my  Servant)  to  be  paid  on  Michaelmaa  day  in  Lind- 
lay  each  year  or  elae  after  fourteen  daya  to  distrain  Now  for  my  gooda  I  thus  diapoae  them  Firat  I 
give  an  Cth  poanda  to  Chriat  Church  in  Oxford  where  I  have  ao  long  lived  to  buy  five  pouoda 
Lsads  per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on  Boots  for  the  Library  Item  I  give  an  handredth  poand 
to  the  Univeiatty  Library  of  Oxford  to  be  beatowed  to  parchaae  five  pound  Land  per  Ann.  to  be 
paid  out  Yearly  on  Booka  aa  Mrs.  Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  poanda  to  bay  Land  .to  the 
ime  purpose  and  the  Bent  to  the  aame  use  I  give  to  my  Brother  George  Burton  twenty  pounds 
•ad  my  watch  I  give  to  my  Brother  Ralph  Burton  five  pounda  Item  I  give  to  the  Pariah  of  Sea. 
grave  in  Leioesterahire  where  I  am  now  Rector  ten  pounda  to  be  given  to  a  certain  Feofieea  to  the 
perpetual  good  of  the  aaid  Parish  Oxor^  Item  I  give  to  my  Niece  Eugenia  Burton  One  hundredth 
poonda  Item  I  give  to  my  Nephew  Richard  Burton  now  Priaoner  in  London  an  handredth  pound 
to  ladeem  him  Item  I  give  to  the  Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shillinga  where  my  Land  ia  to  the  poor 
of  Noaeaton  where  I  waa  once  a  Grammar  Scholar  three  pound  to  my  Cousin  Purfay  of  Wadlake 
[Wadfey]  my  Couain  Purfey  of  Caloott  my  Couain  Halea  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  Bradahaw  of 
Ortoa  twenty  ahilUnga  a  piece  for  a  amall  remembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Rector  of  Cherkby  myoe 
own  Chamber  Fellow  twenty  ahilfinga  I  deaire  my  Brother  George  and  my  Coaen  Purfey  of  Cal- 
oott to  be  the  Overaaera  of  this  part  of  my  Will  I  give  moreover  five  pounds  to  make  a  amall 
MoouaMnt  for  my  Mother  where  ahe  ia  buried  in  London  to  my  Brother  Jackaon  forty  ahillinga  to 
By  Servant  John  Upton  fatlj  ahillinga  beaidea  hia  former  Annuity  if  he  be  my  Servant  till  I  die 
if  he  be  tiU  then  my  Servant^— ROBERT  BURTON— Charlea  RnaaeU  Witneaa— John  Pepper 
Wii 


•  BoiatlNliglstsr.  tBoiathsBaglsier. 


vi^  Acemmt  of  the  JhUkar. 

An  Appendiz  to  thb  my  Will  if  I  dw  is  Oxford  or  whilit  I  am  of  Chriit  Chaicb 
with  good  Mr.  Payoes  Augait  the  Fiftaenth  1639. 

I  give  to  Mr.  Doctor  Fell  Beao  of  Christ  Chareh  Forty  Shillioga  to  the  Eight  Canona  twonCj 
Shillings  a  piece  ae  a  amall  ramembranoe  to  the  poor  of  8u  Thomas  Parish  Twenty  Shillinga  to 
Brasenose  Library  &ve  poonds  to  Mr.  Rowse  of  Oriell  Coiledge  twenty  Shillings  to  Mr.  Heywood 
flSBB.  to  Dr.  Metcalfe  XX9.  to  Mr.  Sherley  a»a.  If  I  have  any  Books  the  University  Library  hmth 
not,  let  them  take  them  If  I  have  any  Books  oar  own  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  I  give 
to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of  Husbandry  one  excepted  to 

her  Daughter  Mrs.  Katherine  Fell  my  Six  Pieces  of  Silver  Plate  and  six  Silver  spoons  to  Mrs.  lies 
my  Gerards  Herball  To  Mrs.  Morris  my  Country  Farroe  Translated  out  of  French  4.  and  ail  mj 
English  Physick  Books  to  Mr.  Whistler  the  Recorder  of  Oxford  I  give  twenty  shillings  to  all  mj 
lellow  Students  Mr^  of  Arts  a  Book  in  fol.  or  two  a  piece  as  Master  Morris  Treasurer  or  Mr.  Dean 
shall  appoint  whom  I  request  to  be  the  Overseer  of  this  Appendix  and  give  him  for  his  psins  Atlas 
Geografer  and  Ortelius  Theatrum  Mond'  I  give  to  John  Fell  the  Dean's  Son  Student  my  Mathe- 
matical Instruments  except  my  two  Crosse  Staves  which  I  give  to  my  Lord  of  Donno!  if  he  be 
then  of  the  House  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son  Student  Saluntch  on  Paurrhelia  and 
Ludan's  Works  in  4  Tomes  If  any  books  be  left  let  my  Executors  dispose  of  them  with  all  such 
Books  as  sre  written  with  my  own  hands  and  half  my  Melancholy  Copy  for  Crips  hsth  the  other 
half  To  Mr.  Jones  Chaplin  and  Chanter  my  Surveying  Books  and  Instruments  To  the  Servant* 
of  the  House  Forty  Shillings  ROB.  BURTON— Charles  BosseU  Witneea-^ohn  Pepper  Witness 
— This  Will  was  shewed  to  me  by  the  Testator  and  acknowledged  by  him  some  few  days  before 
his  death  to  be  his  last  Will  Ita  Teator  John  Morris  S  Th  D.  Prebendari'  EccI  Chri'  Ozon 
Feb.  8,  1639. 

Probatum  fuit  Testamentom  suprascriptum,  dec  11^  1640  Juramento  Willmi  Boiton  Fria* 
et  Executoris  cui  dec  de  bene  et  fidelitor  administrand.  dice  coram  Mag'ris  Nathanaele 
Stephens  Rectore  EccL  de  Drayton,  et  Edwardo  Farmer,  ClerieiB,  vigore  oomniia- 
sionis,  dec 


The  only  work  our  author  executed  was  that  now  reprinted,  which  probably 
was  the  principal  employment  of  his  life.  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  it  was  originally 
published  in  the  year  1617 ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake  ;*  the  first  edition  was 
that  printed  in  4to,  1621,  a  copy  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  John 
Nichols,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the  History  of  Leicestershire ;  to 
whom,  and  to  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Staple  Inn,  this  account  is  greatly  indebted 
for  its  accuracy.  The  other  impressions  of  it  were  in  1624,  1628,  1632,  1638, 
1651-2,  1660,  and  1676,  which  last,  in  the  titlepage,  is  called  the  eighth  edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  re-printed,  is  that  of  1651-2 :  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  is  the  following  address : 

*<T0  THE   READER. 

« BE  pleased  to  know  (Coarteous  Reader)  that  since  the  last  Impression  of  this  Book,  the 
ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  deceased,  leaving  a  Copy  of  it  exsctly  corrected,  with  several  consider- 
sble  Additions  by  his  own  hand  ;  Uits  Copy  he  committed  to  my  care  and  custody,  with  directions 
to  have  those  Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition ;  which  in  order  to  his  command,  and  the 
Publicke  Good,  is  fiiithfiilly  performed  in  this  last  Impression." 

H.C.   (ue.HEN.CRIPPS.) 

*  Originating,  perhaps,  in  a  note,  p.  448»  6th  edit.  (p.  455  of  the  present),  in  which  a  book  is  quoted  as  having 
been  "  printed  at  Paris  10M,  tevtn  years  aAer  Barton's  first  edition.*'  As,  however,  the  editions  after  that  of 
1621,  are  regularly  marked  in  Mioccssion  to  the  eighth,  printed  in  1676,  there  seems  very  little  reason  to  doubt 
thst.  in  the  note  above  alluded  to,  either  16S4  has  been  a  misprint  for  1698,  or  Mm  years  tor  (Arcs  years.  The 
numerous  typographies!  errsta  in  other  parts  of  the  work  strongly  aid  this  latter  supposition. 


Jiceomi  of  lAe  JhUkor»  ^  ix 

The  followiog  tesiioionies  of  various  authors  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation 
in  which  this  work  has  been  held : — 

**T1ie  An  ATOM  T  or  Mblivcbolt,  wherein  the  author  bath  piled  up  Tarietj  of  much  exeellent 
tearoHis.  Scarce  any  book  of  philology  in  our  land  hath,  in  so  short  a  time,  passed  so  many 
t^aOMor^FuUer'a  Worthies,  fol.  16. 

««Tt8  a  book  so  fall  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen  who  have  lost  their  time,  and  are  put 
to  a  posh  for  invention,  may  furnish  themseWes  with  matter  for  common  or  scholasttcal  discourse 
snd  writing.'* —  WoocTa  Aihtnm  OxommsU^  vol.  i.  p.  628.  2d  edit 

«If  yon  never  saw  BuBToir  upok  Melancholy,  printed  1676,  I  pray  look  into  it,  and  read 
the  ninth  page  of  his  Preface,  'Democritos  to  the  Reader.'  There  is  something  there  which 
toocbes  the  point  we  are  upon ;  but  I  mention  the  author  to  you,  as  the  pleasantest,  the  most 
kained,  and  the  most  full  of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  beginning 
of  George  the  First,  were  not  a  little  beholden  to  him."  —  Archbishop  Herring's  Letters,  12mo. 
1777.  p.  149. 

•*BrBToar's  Ahatomt  of  Mslavcholt,  he  {Dr.  Johnson^  said,  was  the  only  book  that  ever 
look  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  me.  -^BosweWs  Life  ^Johnson,  vol.  i. 
p.  580.  8vo.  edit 

« BpBToir's  AiTATOKT  OF  MsLAvcBOLT  is  a  Tsluable  book,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  « It  is,  per- 
hapa,  overloaded  with  quotation.  But  there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what  Burton  saya 
when  be  writes  from  bis  own  mind." — Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  325. 

"It  will  be  no  detraction  from  the  powers  of  Milton's  original  genius  and  invention,  l» remark, 

that  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  subject  of  V Allegro  and  H  Penseroso,  togethev  with  some 

paitieulsr  thoughts,  expressions,  and  rhymes,  more  especially  the  idea  of  a  contrast  between  these 

two  dispositions,  from  a  forgotten  poem  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  BurtoxV  Abatomt  of 

MxLAircaoLT,  entitled,  <  The  Author's  Abstract  of  Melancholy ;  or,  A  Dialogue  between  Pleasure 

sod  Pain.'     Here  pain  is  melancholy.    It  was  written,  as  I  conjecture,  about  the  year  1600.    I 

will  make  no  apology  for  abstracting  and  citing  as  much  of  this  poem  as  will  be  sofficient  to 

prove,  to  a  discerning  reader,  how  far  it  had  taken  possession  of  Mihon's  mind.     The  measure 

will  appear  to  be  the  same ;  and  that  our  author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of  Borton'is  book, 

may  be  already  concluded  from  the  traces  of  resemblance  which  I  have  Incidentally  noticed  in 

paiHng  throagh  the  L' Allegro  and  B  Penseroso," — After  extracting  the  lines,  Mr.  Warton  adds, 

•*  •■  to  the  very  elaborate  work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  no  unsuitable  introduction,  the 

writer's  variety  of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry  sparkling 

with  rode  wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous  matter,  intermi stare  of  agreeable  tales  and 

iUottratioos,  and,  perhaps,  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings,  clothed  in  an  uncommon 

^otoess  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it,  even  to  modern  readere,  a  Vklnable  fepoaltory  of 

aaoienient  and  infonnation." — Warton*s  Milton,  2d  edit.  p.  94. 


**  Tax  AvATOMT  OT  MxLAircHOLT  is  a  book  which  has  been  universally  read  and  admired. 
This  work  is,  for  the  most  pert,  what  the  author  himself  styles  it,  *  a  cento ;'  but  it  is  a  very 
ingvoioos  one.  His  quotations,  which  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent ;  but  if  be  had  made 
Bore  oie  of  his  invention  and  less  of  his  commonplace-book,  his  work  would  perhaps  have  beea 
onre  valuable  than  it  is.  He  is  generally  free  from  the  alTected  language  and  ridiculous  metaphors 
which  disgrace  most  of  the  hooka  of  his  time." — Granger's  Biographical  History, 

"Bpbtoit's  Awatomt  of  Mxlangholt,  a  book  once  the  favourite  of  the  learned  and  the 
vittj,  and  a  source  of  surreptitious  learning,  though  written  on  a  regular  plan,  consists  chiefly 
of  qootstions  :  the  author  has  honestly  termed  it  a  cento.  He  collects,  under  every  division,  the 
o|Hiiions  of  a  multitude  of  writers,  without  regard  to  chronological  order,  and  has  too  often  the 
iaodeity  to  decline  the  interposition  of  his  own  sentiments.  Indeed  the  bulk  of  his  materials 
^eoerallj  overwhelms  him.  In  the  course  of  his  folio  he  has  contrived  to  trest  a  great  varie^ 
of  topics,  that  seem  very  loosely  connected  with  the  general  subject ;  and,  like  Bsyle,  when  he 
■tuti  a  &roorite  train  of  quotations,  he  does  not  scruple  to  let  the  digression  outrun  the  principal 
^ueetioo.  Thus,  from  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  military  discipline,  from  inland  navigation  to 
the  nnality  of  dancing-achoola,  every  thing  is  discussed  and  determined." — Ferriar*s  Siu^ratimu 
ofSterm,  p.  68. 
% 


X  Aeeoumt  of  the  Auiar. 

"The  aTefaiMM  which  Bvbtov  ditplayt  oeeuiomllj,  uid  his  indalgence  of  pkyfiil  digiwions 
from  the  moft  MriocM  diacii«ioiM»  often  give  hti  etyle  en  air  of  finniliar  ooDferattioo,  Doiwitl»- 
itendiog  the  laboriooe  collectione  which  rapplj  his  text  He  was  capable  of  writing  ezoeQeot 
poetry,  but  he  aeems  to  have  ealtivated  this  talent  too  little.  The  English  Yerses  prefixed  to  his 
book,  which  possess  beantifiil  imagery,  and  great  sweetne«  of  Tersification,  have  been  freqtieotly 
poblished.  His  Latin  eiegiae  veiaes  addieased  to  hb  book,  shew  a  very  agreeable  turn  Ibr 
raillery."— IKdL  p.  68. 

«  When  the  force  of  the  sabjeet  opens  his  own  ▼sin  of  prose,  we  diseover  valaable  sense  and 
brilliant  expreanon.  8och  is  his  account  of  the  first  foelings  of  melancholy  persons,  wilttao* 
probably,  from  his  own  experience."    [See  p.  164,  of  the  preaent  edition.]— 'A^  p.  60. 


«  Daring  a  pedantic  age,  like  that  in  which  Bvbtov's  prodoetion  appeared,  it  most  luve 
eminently  serviceable  to  writers  of  many  descriptions.  Hence  the  onleamed  might  furnish  Iheai- 
selves  with  appropriate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whilst  men  of  letters  would  find  their  enqairies 
shortened,  by  knowing  where  they  might  look  for  what  both  ancients  and  modems  had  advanced 
on  the  subject  of  human  paaslons.  I  confess  my  inability  to  point  oat  any  other  English  atithor 
who  has  so  largely  dealt  in  apt  and  original  quotation." —  Manuaenpt  note  of  the  laU  Gtorge 
Steeoentj  Esq.,  in  kia  copy  of  Tu  Avatoxt  ov  MbXiAVCholt. 


(*) 


DEHOGRITUS  JUNIOR  AD  LIBRUM  SUUM. 


Vim  lilrar,  qnslk,  non  ansim  dicere,  fiBliz, 

Te  nifli  foBlioem  fecerit  Alma  dies. 
Vade  tamen  quocunqae  lubet,  quaacunqne  per 


Et  Gcnxam  Domini  fii^e  imitere  tui. 
I  bludas  inter  Charites,  mystamque  saluta 

Miuarum  qaemTis,  si  tibi  lector  erit. 
Ruia  colas,  urbenit  subeasve  palatia  regnm, 

Sabmiaae,  placide,  te  sine  dente  geras. 
NobQifl,  ant  si  quia  te  fbrt^  inspexerit  heroe, 

Da  te  morigenun,  perlegat  usque  lubet. 
Est  quod  Nobilitas,  est  quod  desideret  heros, 
GiatioT  hsc  forsan  charts  placere  potest.    . 
Si  qats  morosna  Cato,  tetricusque  Senator, 

Hone  etiam  libmm  forte  yidere  velit, 
SiTe  magistratna,  turn  te  reyerenter  habeto ; 
Sed  nallus ;  muscas  non  capiunt  Aquile. 
Non  Tacat  his    tempus  fugitivum  unpendere 
nngis. 
Nee  talea  cnpio ;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrona  gravis  casn  diverterit  istuc, 

niostna  domina,  ant  te  Comitissa  legat : 
Est  quod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illis, 

Ingerere  his  noli  te  modd,  pande  tamen: 
At  si  Tiigo  tuas  dignabitur  inclyta  chartas 

Tugere,  sive  schedis  hsreat  ilia  tuis : 
Di  mode  te  facilem,  et  qusdam  folia  esse  me- 
mento 
Comreniant  ocnlis  qnas  magis  apta  suis. 
Si  generoea  ancilla  tuos  aut  alma  puella 
Visora  est  Indoa,  annuo,  pande  lubena. 
Die  ntinam  nunc  ipse  mens*  (nam  diligit  istas) 
■   In  pnaens  easet  conspiciendus  hems. 
IfDotos  notttsve  mihi  de  gente  togatA 

Sive  aget  in  ludis,  putpita  sive  colet, 
Sire  in  LycflBo,  et  nugas  evoWerit  istas, 
Si  qaasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens, 
Dt  Teniam  Authori,  dices ;  nam  plurima  vellet 

Ezpongi,  que  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 
Sire   Melancholicns    quisqnam,    seu    blandus 
Amator, 
Aulictts  aut  Ciyia,  seu  bene  comptua  ESqnes 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tuto  te  crede  legenti, 

Malta  istic  forsan  non  male  nata  leget. 
Qaod  ibgiat,   caveat,   quodqne   amplezabitur, 
bta 
Pigioa  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 
At  si  quia  Medicos  coram  te  aiatet,  amice 
Fic  circamspecte,  et  te  sine  labe  geras : 


Inveniet  namque   ipse   meis  quoque   plurima 
scriptis, 

Non  leve  subsidlum  qu»  sibi  forsan  erunt. 
Si  quia  Causidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas, 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum,  pessima  turba  vale ; 
Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  et  juris  sine  fraude  peritus, 

Tum  legat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 
Si  quis  cordatUB,  facilis,  lectorque  benignus 

Hue  oculos  vertat,  qus  velit  ipse  legat ; 
Candidus  ignoecet,  metuas  nil,  pande  libenter, 

Offensus  mendis  non  erit  ille  tuis, 
Laudabit  nonnuUa.    Venit  si  Rhetor  ineptus, 

Limata  et  tersa,  et  qui  bene  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citus  librum ;  nulla  hie  nisi  ferrea  verba, 

Offendent  stomachum  qusB  minus  apta  suum. 
At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annne ;  namque  istic  plurima  ficta  leget. 
Nos  sumus  e  numero,  nullus  mihi  spirat  Apollo, 

Grandiloquus  Vates  quilibet  esse  nequit. 
Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumidus  Censorque  molestus, 

Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cohors : 
Rings,  freme,  et  noli  tum  pandere,  turba  ma- 
lignis 

Si  occurrat  sannis  invidiosa  suis: 
Fac  fugias ;  si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes,  tacite  scommata  queque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  vacuas  gannitibus  auras 

Impleat,  baud  cures ;  his  placuisse  nefas. 
Varum  age  si  forsan  divertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lascivaque :  dices, 

Lasciva  est  Domino  et  Musa  jocosa  tuo. 
Nee  lasciva  tamen,  si  pensitet  omne ;  sed  esto ; 

Sit  lasciva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  est. 
Barbarus,  indoctusque  rudis  spectator  in  istam 

Si  messem  intrudat,  fuste  fiigabis  eum, 
Fungum  pelle  procul  (jubeo)  nam  quid  mihi 
lungot 

Conveniunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  suo. 
Sed  nee  pelle  tamen ;  Isto  omnes  accipe  vultn, 

Quos,  quas,  vel  quales,  inde  vel  unde  viros. 
Gratus  erit  quicunque  venit,  gratiasimus  hospes 

Quisquis  erit,  facilis  difficilisque  mihi. 
Nam  si  culp&rit,  qundam  culp&sse  juvabit, 

Culpando  fedet  me  meliora  sequi. 
S^d  si  laud&rit,  neque  laudibus  efferar  ullis. 

Sit  satis  hisce  malis  opposuisse  bonum. 
Hbc  sunt  qus  nostro  placuit  mandare  libello, 

Et  quiB  dimittens  dicere  jussit  Hems. 


*  Hae  comled  dleM  cave  ne  naM  capias 


(««) 


DEMOGRITUS  JUNIOR  TO  HIS  BOOK. 


PABiLrBBASnC  MBTSICAL  TRANSLATIOlf . 


Go  forth  my  book  into  the  open  day ; 

Happy,  if  made  so  by  its  garish  eye. 
O'er  earth's  wide  surface  take  thy  vagrant  way, 

To  imitate  thy  master's  genius  try. 
The  Graces  three,  the  Muses  nine  salute, 

Should  those  who  love  them  try  to  con  thy  lore. 
The  country,  city  seek,  grand  thrones  to  boot, 

With  gentle  courtesy  humbly  bow  before. 
Should  nobles  gallant,  soldiers  frank  and  brave 

Seek  thy  acquaintance, hail  their  first  advance : 
From  twitch  of  care  thy  pleasant  vein  may  save, 

May  laughter  cause  or  wisdom  give  perchance. 
Some  surly  Cato,  Senator  austere, 

Haply  may  wish  to  peep  into  thy  book : 
Seem  very  nothing — ^tremble  and  revere  : 

No  forceful  eagles,  butterflies  e'er  look. 
They  love  not  thee :  of  them  then  little  seek, 

And  wish  for  readers  triflers  like  thjrself. 
Of  ludeful  matron  watchful  catch  the  beck, 

Or  gorgeous  countess  lull  of  pride  and  pelf. 
They  may  say  **  pish !"  and  frown,  and  yet  read 
on: 

Cry  odd,  and  silly,  coarse,  and  yet  amusing. 
Should  dainty  damsels  seek  thy  page  to  con, 

Spread  thy  best  stores ;  to  them  be  ne'er  re- 
fusing: 
Say,  fair  one,  master  loves  thee  dear  as  life ; 

Would  he  were  here  to  gaze  on  thy  sweet  look. 
Should  known  or  unknown  student,  freed  from 
strife 

Of  logic  and  the  schools,  explore  my  book : 
Cry  mercy  critic,  and  thy  book  withhold : 

Be  some  few  errors  pardon' d  though  observ'd : 
An  humble  author  to  implore  makes  bold. 

Thy  kind  indulgence,  even  undeserv'd, 
Should  melancholy  wight  or  pensive  lover, 

Courtier,  snug  cit,  or  carpet  knight  so  trim 
Our  blossoms  cull,  he'll  find  himself  in  clover, 

Gain  sense  from  precept,  laughter  fi^m  our 
whim. 
Should  learned  leech  with  solemn  air  unfold 

Thy  leaves,  beware,  be  civil,  and  be  wise : 
Thy  volume  many  precepts  sage  may  hold. 

His  well  fraught  head  may  find  no  trifling  prize. 
Should  crafty  lawyer  trespass  on  our  ground, 

Caitiffs  avaunt !  disturbing  tribe  away ! 
Unless  (white  crow)  an  honest  one  be  found ; 

He'll  better,  wiser  go  for  what  we  say. 
Should  some  ripe  scholar,  gentle  and  benign, 

With  candour,  care,  and  judgment  thee  peraae: 


Thy  faults  to  kind  oblivion  he'll  consign ; 

Nor  to  thy  merit  will  his  praise  refuse. 
Thou  may' St  be  searched  for  poiish'd  words  and 
verse 

By  flippant  spouter,  emptiest  of  praters : 
Tell  him  to  seek  them  in  some  mawkish  verse : 

My  periods  all  are  rough  as  nutmeg  graters. 
The  doggerel  poet,  Mrishing  thee  to  read. 

Reject  not ;  let  him  glean  thy  jests  and  stories. 
His  brother  I,  of  lowly  sembling  breed : 

Apollo  grants  to  few  Parnassian  glories. 
Memc'd  by  critic  with  sour  furrowed  brow, 

Momus  or  Troilus  or  Scotch  reviewer : 
Ruflie  your  heckle,  grin  and  growl  and  vow : 

Ill-natured  foes  you  thus  will  find  the  fewer. 
When  foul-mouth'd  senseless  railers  cry  thee 
down. 

Reply  not :  fly,  and  show  the  rogues  thy  stem : 
They  are  not  worthy  even  of  a  frown : 

Good  taste  or  breeding  they  can  never  learn ; 
Or  let  them  clamour,  turn  a  callous  ear. 

As  ttiough  in  dread  of  some  harsh  donkey's 
bray. 
If  chid  by  censor,  friendly  though  severe, 

To  such  explain  and  turn  thee  not  away. 
Thy  vein,  says  he  perchance,  is  all  too  free ; 

'Thy  smutty  language  suits  not  learned  pen : 
Reply,  Good  Sir,  throughout,  the  context  see  ; 

'Thought  chastens  thought ;  so  prithee  judge 
again. 
Besides,  although  my  master's  pen  may  wander 

Through  devious  paths,  by  which  it  ought  not 
stray. 
His  life  is  pure,  beyond  the  breath  of  slander : 

So  pardon  grant ;  'tis  merely  but  his  way. 
Some  rugged  ruffian  makes  a  hideous  rout — 

Brandish  thy  cudgel,  threaten  him  to  baste ; 
The  filthy  fungus  far  from  thee  cast  out ; 

Such  noxious  banquets  never  suit  my  taste. 
Yet,  calm  and  cautious  moderate  thy  ire. 

Be  ever  courteous  should  the  case  allow — 
Sweet  malt  is  ever  made  by  gentle  fire  : 

Warm  to  thy  friends,  give  all  a  civil  bow. 
Even  censure  sometimes  teaches  to  improve, 

Slight  frosts  have  often  cured  too  rank  a  crop, 
So,  candid  blame  my  spleen  shall  never  move, 

For  skilful  gard'ners  wayward  branches  lop. 
Go  then,  my  book,  and  bear  my  words  in  mind ; 
Guides  safe  at  once,  and  pleasant  them  you'll 
find. 


(m) 


THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


■♦— 


Tur  distinct  Squares  here  seen  apart. 
Are  joined  in  one  by  Cutter's  art. 


I. 


Old  Democritiu  under  a  tree. 
Sits  on  a  stone  with  book  on  knee; 
About  him  hang  there  many  features, 
Of  Cats,  Dogs  and  such  like  creatures, 
Of  which  he  makes  anatomy, 
The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
Over  his  head  appears  the  sky, 
And  Saturn  Loixi  of  melancholy. 

II. 
To  the  left  a  landscape  of  Jealousy, 
Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 
A  Kingfisher,  a  Swan,  an  Hem, 
Two  fighting-oocks  you  may  discern, 
Two  roaring  Bulls  each  ether  hie. 
To  assault  concerning  Tenery. 
Symbob  are  these ;  I  say  no  mors, 
Conceive  the  rest  by  that's  afimre. 

III. 
The  next  of  solitariness, 
A  portraiture  doth  well  express, 
By  sleeping  dog,  cat :  Buck  and  Doe, 
Hares,  Conies  in  the  desert  go : 
Bats,  Owls  the  shady  bowers  over. 
In  melancholy  darkness  hover. 
Mark  well :  If 't  be  not  as  *t  should  be, 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

IV. 

Pth*  under  column  there  doth  stand 

Inamorato  with  folded  hand; 

Down  haqgs  his  head,  terse  and  polite, 

Some  ditty  sure  he  doth  indite. 

His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie, 

As  symptoms  of  his  vanity. 

If  this  do  not  enough  disclose, 

To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th'  nose. 

V. 

HjfpocondtiacuM  leans  on  his  arm, 
Wind  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm, 
And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God  knows, 
Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  lie, 
Kewly  brought  from's  Apothecary. 
This  Saturn's  aspects  signify, 
Ton  see  them  portray'd  in  the  sky. 


TI. 


Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his  knee, 
A  superstitious  man  you  see : 
He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  Idol  fixt. 
Tormented  hope  and  fear  betwixt : 
For  Hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Than  thou  dost  Heaven  itself  to  gain. 
Alas  poor  soul,  I  pity  thee. 
What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be  f 

VII. 

But  see  the  madman  rage  downright 
With  furious  looks,  a  ghastly  sight. 
Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lie, 
And  roars  amain  be  knows  not  why ! 
Observe  him ;  for  as  in  a  glass, 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 
His  picture  keeps  still  in  thy  presence ; 
'Twixt  him  and  thee,  tbere'a  no  difference. 

VIII,   IX. 

Borage  and  Hellebor  fill  two  scenes. 
Sovereign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  cheer  the  heart, 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make  it  smart ; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs, 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  Soul  clogs. 
The  best  medicine  that  e'er  God  made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assay' d. 

z. 
Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a  place, 
Presented  is  the  Author's  face ; 
And  in  that  Jiabit  which  he  weara, 
His  image  to  the  world  appears. 
His  mind  no  art  can  well  express, 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Though  othere  do  it  commonly) 
Made  him  do  this :  if  you  must  know, 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scoff  at  it, 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit. 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him. 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon't,  behold  and  see, 
As  thou  lik'st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  it  will  stand  in  view, 
Thine  to  command.  Reader,  adieu. 


(li») 


THE  AUTHOR'S  ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY,  AMa.y5(. 


WflEN  I  go  Bnuing  all  akme 
Thinking  of  divera  things  Ibre-known. 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  air. 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear, 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie  waking  all  alone, 
Recounting  what  I  have  ill  done, 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannise. 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise. 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  mores  very  slow. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  mad  as  melancholy. 
When  to  mjrself  I  act  and  smile. 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 
All  my  joys  besides  are  folly, 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  mono, 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  diseontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensonce, 
All  my  griefr  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see. 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
Here  now,  then  there  ;  the  world  is  mine, 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  hidies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  other  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  phantasy 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes. 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights, 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  affrights. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


Methinks  I  court,  methinks  I  kiss, 
Methinks  I  now  embrace  my  mistress. 

0  blessed  days,  O  sweet  content. 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy  move. 
So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  recount  love's  many  frights, 
My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  nighls. 
My  jealous  fits ;  O  mine  hard  fate 

1  now  repent,  but  'tis  too  late. 
No  tonnent  is  so  bad  as  love. 
So  bitter  to  my  soul  can  prove. 

All  my  griefii  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you  gone, 
'Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone ; 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thoughts  and  I 
Do  domineer  in  privacy. 
No  Gem,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
*Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
'Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  find  it  now  my  misery. 
The  scene  is  tum'd,  my  joys  are  gone. 
Fear,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naught  so  fierce  aa  melancholy. 
I'll  not  change  life  wiih  any  king, 
I  ravisht  am :  can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,  than  still  to  laugh  and  smile. 
In  pleasant  tojrs  time  to  beguile  f 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me, 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 
I'll  change  my  state  vrith  any  wretch. 
Thou  canst  from  gaol  or  dunghill  fetdi ; 
My  pain's  past  cure,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  torment  dwell ! 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life, 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife  ; 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naught  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


(W) 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR 

TO  THE  READER. 


GENTLE  reader,  I  presume  thou  wilt  be  very  inquisitiYe  to  know  what  antic  or 
personate  actor  tius  is,  that  so  insolently  intrudes  upon  this  common  theatre,  to 
the  world's  view,  arrogating  another  man's  name;  whence  he  is,  why  he  doth  it,  and 
wh&t  he  hath  to  say;  although, as  *he  said,  Primum  si  nolueroj  non  respondeho^  qids 
coaciurus  eHf  I  am  a  free  man  bom,  and  may  choose  whether  I  will  tell;  who  can 
eompel  me ?  If  I  be  urged,  1  will  as  readily  reply  as  that  Egyptian  in  'Plutarch,  when 
1  curious  fellow  would  needs  know  what  he  liad  in  his  basket,  Quum  vides  velaiam^ 
qmd  inqmris  in  rem  ahseondUamf  It  was  therefore  covered,  because  he  should  not 
know  what  was  in  it  Seek  not  after  that  which  is  hid;  if  the  contents  please  thee, 
^'and  be  for  thy  use,  suppose  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt  to  be  the 
Author;"  I  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Tet  in  some  sort  to  give  thee  satisfac- 
tion, which  is  more  than  I  need,  1  will  show  a  reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name, 
title,  and  subject.  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus ;  lest  any  man,  by  reason  of 
it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satire,  some  ridiculous  treatise  (as  I 
myself  should  have  done),  some  prodigious  tenet,  or  paradox  of  the  earth's  motion, 
of  infinite  worlds,  in  it^bdto  tacuo^  ex  fortuitd  atamarum  coUUUme^  in  an  infinite 
vBste,8o  caused  by  an  accidental  collision  of  motes  in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus 
held,  Epicurus  and  their  master  Lucippus  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived 
by  Copernicus,  Brunns,  and  some  others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  always  an  ordinary 
CQstoni,as  ^Grellius  observes,  ^for  later  writers  and  impostors,  to  broach  many  absurd 
and  insolent  fictions,  under  the  name  of  so  noble  a  philosopher  as  Democritus,  to 
fet  themselYes  credit,  and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  respected."  as  artificers 
usually  do,  ^ovo  qui  marmori  aserilmnt  Praxatilem  wo.    'Tis  not  so  with  me. 

*  Mod  hie  Oentaams,  non  Gorgonis,  Harpyuque      |        No  Cenuura  here,  or  Oorgons  look  to  find, 

1  oi 


hvenies,  bomlnem  pngina  notun  eaplt.  J        My  sobjeet  Is  of  man  and  onman  kind. 

Thoo  &yself  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

*  ilalcqnU  agmnt  aowinea,  voiam,  ttanor,  Ira,  volaptae,  i   Wbate'er  men  do,  ▼owe,  feare.  In  ire,  in  sport, 
Gsodk,  dJecnintta,  nostri  fkrrago  Ubelll.  I   Joys,  wand'ringi,  are  the  sum  of  my  report. 

Hy  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius  Grallobelgicus,  Mercuf- 
rins  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mercury,  ^Democritus  Christianus,  £c.;  althou^ 
there  be  some  other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked  myself  under  this  vizard, 
and  some  peculiar  respect  which  I  cannot  so  well  express,  until  I  have  set  down  a 
brief  character  of  this  our  Democritus,  what  he  was,  with  an  Epitome  of  hb  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  'Hippocrates  and  'Laertius,  was  a  little  wearish 
(^  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature,  averse  from  company  in  his  latter  days,*®  and 
ouch  given  to  solitariness,  a  fiunous  philosopher  in  his  agCy  ^^coavus  with  Socrates, 
vboUy  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and  to  a  private  life :  wrote  many  excellent 
vorb,  a  great  divine,  according  to  the  divinity  of  those  times,  an  expert  physician, 
a  politieian,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  "Diacosmus  and  the  rest  of  his  works 
^  witness.  He  was  much  delighted  with  the  studies  of  husbandry,  saith  "  Colujnella, 
nd  often  I  find  him  cited  by  *^G>nstantinus  and  others  treating  of  that  subject  He 
^w  the  natures,  dtfiferences  of  all  beasts,  phmts,  fishes,  birds;  and,  as  some  say, 
eoold  *^  understand  the  tunes  and  voices  of  theuL  In  a  word,  he  was  omnifaridm 
Moduli  a  general  scholar,  a  great  student;  and  to  the  intent  he  might  better  contem- 

'Seiecs  in  Indo  In   mortem    Claodii    Ctosaris.  •  Hip.  Epist.  Dsmeget.         'Laert-lib  0.         MRor- 

>Uk.  it  Cttriosiute.  *  Modb  hcc  tlbl  asui  sint,  tnlo  sibi  cellulam  eeligens,  ibique  seipsam  incladens, 

fjmvti  teclorem  fiofffto.    Wecker.  -*  Lib.  10,  c.  vliit  sollurius.         >*  FloruU  Olymplade  60;  700  annis 

**  Mslu  4  mal*  feriatis  in  Democrlti  nomine  com-  postTroism.       »  Diaeos.  quod  cuncUs  operibos  faeild 

»Rs  4sta,  nobUitatIs,  avctoritatiaqoe  ejvs  perftiglo  excellit.  Lain.         u  Coi.  lib.  1.  c.  1.         m  Const,  iib. 

"^B^tibae.         •  MarUnlis,Ub.  lO.eplfr.  14.        •  Jnv.  de  agrle.  passim.  »  Volocrum  voees  et  Ungiaf 

■^  ^         *  Aaik  Pel.  Besaeo  edit.  Colonic,  1616.  inteUcero  so  dicit  Abderitaas  Bp.  Bip. 


16  DemacrUus  to  Ihe  Reader, 

plate,  ^  I  find  it  related  by  some,  that  he  put  out  his  eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age 
voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides,  and  "  writ  of  every  subject, 
yUul  in  tofjo  opificio  naturcR^  de  quo  nan  scripsUJ*  A  man  of  an  excellent  wit,  pro- 
found conceit ;  and  to  attain  knowledge  the  better  in  his  younger  years,  he  travelled 
to  Egypt  and  '"Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  "'^^  admired  of  some,  despised  of 
others."  After  a  wandering  life,  he  settled  at  Abdera,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and  was 
sent  for  thither  to  be  their  law-maker.  Recorder,  or  town-clerk,  as  some  will ;  or  as 
others,  he  was  there  bred  and  bom.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he  lived  at  last  in  a 
garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his  studies  and  a  private  life, 
^''saving  that  sometimes  he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven,  ''and  laugh  heartily  at 
such  variety  of  ridiculous  objects,  which  there  he  saw."  Such  a  one  was  Democritus. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  thb  concern  me,  or  upon  what  reference  do  I 
usurp  his  habit  ?  I  confess,  indeed,  that  to  compare  myself  unto  him  for  aught  1 
have  yet  said,  were  both  impudency  and  arrogancy.  I  do  not  presume  to  make  any 
parallel,  Antistat  mihi  milUbus  trecentis,  ^parvus  sum^  nullus  sum^  altum  nee  spiro^ 
nee  epero.  Tet  thus  much  I  will  say  of  myself,  and  that  I  hope  ^vithout  all  suspi- 
cion of  pride,  or  self-conceit,  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary,  private  life, 
mihi  et  musis  in  the  University,  as  long  almost  as  Xenocrates  in  Athens,  ad  senectam 
fere  to  learn  wisdom  as  he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in  my  study.  For  I  have  been 
brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing  college  of  Europe,**  augustissimo  collegia^ 
and  can  brag  with  '^  Jovius,  almost,  in  ea  luce  donudlU  yacieanif  totius  or  bis  cele- 
berrimi^  per  37  annos  muUa  opportunaque  didici;'*'*  for  thirty  years  I  have  continued 

i  having  the  use  of  as  good  ""  libraries  as  ever  he  had)  a  scholar,  and  would  be  there- 
ore  lotli,  either  by  living  as  a  drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of 
so  learned  and  noble  a  society,  or  to  write  that  which  should  be  any  way  dishonour- 
able to  such  a  royal  and  ample  foundation.  Something  I  have  done,  though  by  my 
profession  a  divine,  yet  turbine  raptus  ingenii^  as  "^he  said,  out  of  a  running  wit,  an 
unconstant,  unsettled  mind,  I  had  a  great  desire  (not  able  to  attain  to  a  superficial 
skill  in  any)  to  have  some  smattering  in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in  omnibus^  nullus  in  .nn- 
gulis^  which  ''Plato  commends,  out  of  him  ^Tiipsius  approves  and  furthers,  ^^as  fit 
to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  wits,  not  to  be  a  slave  of  one  science,  or  dwell  alto- 
gether in  one  subject,  as  most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad,  centum  puer  artium^  to  have 
an  oar  in  every  man^s  boat,  to  '*  taste  of  every  dish,  and  sip  of  every  cup,"  which, 
saith  "Montaigne,  was  well  performed  by  Aristotle,  and  his  learned  countryman 
Adrian  Tumebus.  This  roving  humour  (though  not  with  like  success)  I  have  ever 
had,  and  like  a  ranging  spaniel,  that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  I 
have  followed  all,  saving  that  which  I  should,  and  may  justly  complain,  and  truly, 
qui  ubique  est^  nusquam  e</,"  which  '^Gesner  did  in  modesty,  that  I  h^e  read  many 
books,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method ;  I  have  confusedly  tumbled 
over  divers  authors  in  our  libiUries,  with  small  profit,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memor}', 
judgment  1  never  travelled  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  my  unconfined  thoughts 
have  freely  expatiated,  as  having  ever  been  especially  delighted  with  the  study  of 
Cosmography.  "^  Saturn  was  lord  of  my  geniture,  culminating,  &c.,  and  Mars  prin- 
cipal significator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with  my  ascendant;  both  fortunate 
in  their  houses,  &c.  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich ;  mMl  est^  nihil  deeet^  I  have 
little,  I  want  nothing :  all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva^s  tower.  Greater  preferment  as  I 
could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in  debt  for  it,  I  have  a  competence  (laus  Deo)  from  my 
noble  and  munificent  patrons,  though  1  live  still  a  collegiate  student,  as  Democritus 
in  his  garden,  and  lead  a  monastic  life,  ipse  miM  theatrum^  sequestered  from  those  tu- 
mults and  troubles  of  the  world.  El  tanquam  in  specula  positus,  (^as  he  said)  in  some 

M  Sftbellicu  ezempl.,  lib.  10.  Oetilit  m  privavlt,  at  me-  Hi«l.  «  Keeper  of  our  college  librmry,  lateljr  re- 

llui  contempUtioni  operam  daret,  aubliinl  vlr  ingenio,  vived  by  Otho  Nicolaon,  Esquire.  "^  Scaliger. 

proAindc  eogitatlonit,  &c.  *•  Natoralla,  rooralla,  •  Somebody  in  eTerythtng,  nobody  in  each  thing. 

■MthenMtica,  liberalea    disclplinaa,  artlumqoe  om-  •  In  Tbeat.  «  Phil.  Stoic,  li.  dilf.  8.    Dogma  cu« 

■ium  peritiam  callebat.  i*  Nothing  in  nature's  pidfa  et  curiosia  ingeniis  imprimendum,  at  sit  talis  qai 

power  to  contrive  of  which    he  has  not  written,  null!  rei  aerviat,aut  exacts  unamallquideUboret,  alia 

I*  Veni  Athenas,  et  nemo  me  novit.  « Idem  con-  negllgens,  nt  artUScet,  ttt.  **  Delibsre  gratara  de 

itBpttti  et  admiration  I  habilos.    .  ti  golebat  ad  quoconqne  cibo,  et  plttiaare  de  quocanqve  dolio  ju- 

portun  ambalare,  et  Inde,  &e.         Hip.  Bp.  Dameg.  cnndum.  »  Esaaya,  lib.  S.  »  He  that  ii 

"Perpetnoriatt  pulmonem  agitare  aolebat  Democritus.  everywhere  is  nowhere.  m  Prefkt.  bibliotbec. 

Jvv.  Sat.  7.         «*  Non  sum  dicnus  prsture  matella.  m  Ambo  fortes  et  fortunatl.  Mars  idem  magisterii  do- 

Kut.         M  Qtflst  Church  In  Oxford.  »  Pr»ftt.  minus  Juita  prlmam  Leovlttf  regnlam.        *•  Bens !«•• 
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Democriius  to  the  Reader.  Vt 

high  {dace  above  you  all,  like  Stoicus  Sapiens,  cmma  SiBcula^  prateriia  presentiaque 
vtdau^  uno  velut  intuitu^  I  hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  how  others  "^run,  ride, 
taimoil,  and  maceiate  themselves  in  court  and  country,  far  from  those  wrangling    ' 
lawsuits,  ouUb  vanitaUm^  fori  ambitianem^  ridere  meeum  soleo :  I  laugh  at  all,  '^only 
secure,  lest  my  suit  go  amiss,  my  ships  perish,  com  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay, 
I  bave  no  wife  nor  children  good  or  bad  to  provide  for.     A  mere  spectator  of  othei' 
men's  fortnnes  and  adventures,  and  how  they  act  their  parts,  which  methinks  ar^,^,^ 
diversely  presented  unto  me,  as  from  a  common  theatre  or  scene.    I  hear  new  news    / 
eveiy  day,  and  those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefUi,  ; 
murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets,  spectrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  | 
taken,  cities  besieged  in  France,  Germany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  &c.,  daily  musters  > 
and  preparations,  and  such  like,  which  these  tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought,    ; 
so  many  men  slain,  monomachies,  shipwrecks,  piracies  and  sea-fights ;  peace,  leagues, 
stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms.    A  vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts, 
petitions,  lawsuits,  pleas,  laws,  proclamations,  complaints,  grievances  are  daily    ' 
brought  to  our  .ears.    New  books  every  day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories,  whole 
catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes,  opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  con- 
troversies in  philosophy,  religion,  &c.    Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings, 
mummeries,  entertainments,  jubilees,  embassies,  tilts  and   tournaments,  trophies, 
triumphs,  revels,  sports,  plays:  then  again,  as  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons, 
cheating  tricks,  robberies,  enormous  viilanies  in  all  kinds,  funerals,  burials,  deaths 
of  princes,  new  discoveries,  expeaiuons,  now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.    To-day 
we  hear  of  new  lords  and  officers  created,  to-morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed, 
and  then  again   of  fresh  honours  conferred ;  one  is  let  loose,  another  imprisoned ; 
one  purchaseth,  another  breaketh :  he  thrives,  his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt ;  now 
plenty,  then  again  dearth  and  famine ;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs, 
weeps,  &c.     Thus  J  daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  public  news,  amidst 
the  gallantry  and  misery  of  the  world ;  jollity,  pride,  perplexities  and  cares,  simplicity 
and  villany ;  subtlety,  knavery,  candour  and  integrity,  mutually  mixed  and  offerings 
themselves ;  I  liib  on  privus  jprivatus ;  as  I  have  still  lived,  so  I  now  continue,  statu^' 
ipio  priMs^  left  to  a  solitary  life,  and  mine  own  domestic  discontents :  saving  that 
sometimes,  ne  quid  mentiar^  as  Diogenes  went  into  the  city,  and  Democritus  to  the 
bavai  to  see  fashions,  1  did  for  my  recreation  now  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  into 
the  world,  and  could  not  choose  but  make  some  little  observation,  non  tarn  sagax 
ohttnaiaTj  ac  simplex  rtcUator^  not  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  at  all,  but  wi9i  a 
mixed  passion. 

^  Bilem  isp^,  Jocum  veatri  movAre  tamoltai. 

Ye  wretched  mlmicB,  wboee  fond  beats  have  been, 
How  oft:  tbe  objects  of  ray  mirtb  and  spleen. 

I  did  sometinie  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satirically  tax  with  Menippus, 
lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again  I  was  *^petulanH  spkne  chachinnoy  and  then 
again,  ^urere  hilis  jecur,  I  was  much  moved  to  see  that  abuse  which  I  could  not 
mend.  In  which  passion  howsoever  I  may  S3rmpathize  with  him  or  them,  'tis  for 
no  sDch  respect  J  shroud  myself  under  his  name ;  but  either  in  an  unknown  habit  to 
assmne  a  little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you  will  needs  know,  for 
that  reason  and  only  respect  which  Hippocrates  relates  at  large  in  his  Epistle  to 
Damegetus,  wherein  he  doth  express,  how  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found 
Democritus  in  his  garden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  *  under  a  shady  bower,  **with 
a  hook  on  his  knees,  busy  at  his  study,  sometimes  writing,  sometimes  walking. 
The  subject  of  his  book  was  melancholy  and  madness ;  about  him  lay  the  carcases 
of  many  several  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomised ;  not  that  he  did  con- 
temn God's  creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but  to  find  out  the  scat  of  this  aira 
hihsj  or  melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendered  in  men's  bodies, 
to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself,  and  by  his  writings  and  observation 


"Calide  anbienles,  sollcite  litlgantes,  aut  oilsere  ez- 
ciJeeies,  voces,  strepUum  contentionea,  ice.  «  Cyp. 
td  DonsL  Unice  securns,  ne  excidam  in  foro,  aut  In 
mri  Indieo  bonb  elaa,  de  dote  filie.  patrimonio  filil 
MM  turn  soUcitiw.  *°  Not  so  sagacious  an  ob- 

*Tf9T  as  steple  a  narrator.  «'>  Hor.  Ep.  lib.  1. 

xii^V.        «»  Per.  A  lavfhter  with  a  petulant  spleen. 


b2 


«  Hor.  lib.  1,  sat.  9.  *^  Secundum  nxenia  locnserat 
nondosis  populis  opacus,  vitibusque  sponte  natis, 
tenuis  prope  aqua  defliiftbat,  placide  ronrmurans,  ubl 
sedile  et  domus  Democriii  conspiciebatur.  **  Ipse 

composite  considebat,  super  genua  vnlumen  babeas, 
et  utrinque  alia  patentla  parata,  dlssecUque  anlmaliA 
curoulatim  strata,  quorum  viscera  rimabatur. 
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16  Democriim  to  the  Reader, 

*  teach  others  how  to  prerent  and  avoid  it  Which  good  intent  of  his,  Hi{^pocntes 
highly  commended :  Democritus  Junior  is  therefore  bold  to  imitate,  and  because  he 
left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  quasi  succenturiator  DemoeriU^  to  revive  again, 
prosecute,  and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

Tou  Imve  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  inscription  ofiend  your 
gravity,  were  it  a  sufficient  justification  to  accuse  others,  I  could  produce  many  sober 
treatises,  even  sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts  carry  more  iantastical 
names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  days,  to  prefix  a  fantastical  title 
to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold ;  for,  as  larks  ccmie  down  to  a  day^^et,  many  vain 
readers  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing  like  silly  passengers  at  an  antic  picture  in  a 
painter's  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  a  judicious  piece.  And,  indeed,  as  ^Scaliger 
observes,  ^  nothing  more  invites  a  reader  than  an  argument  unlooked  for,  unthought 
of,  and  sells  better  than  a  scurrile  pamphlet,"  turn  maxime  cum  novitas  excilat  *^ pa- 
latum, ^Many  men,"  saith  Grellius,  ^are  very  conceited  in  their  inscriptions,^' 
^  and  able  (as  ^  Pliny  quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  make  him  loiter  by  the  way  that  went 
in  haste  to  fetch  a  midwife  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lie  downj'  For  my  part, 
I  have  honourable  ^precedents  for  this  which  I  have  done :  I  will  cite  one  for  all, 
Anthony  Zara,  Pap.  Epis.,  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four  sections,  members,  subsec- 
tions, &c.,  to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating  of  this  my  subject,  and 
will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can  allege  more  than  one ;  I  write  of  melancholy,  by 
being  busy  to  avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater  cause  of  melancholy  than 
idleness,  ^  no  better  cure  than  business,"  as  "Rhasis  holds :  and  howbeit,  stultus  labor 
est  ineptiarum^  to  be  busy  in  toys  is  to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Seneca, 
aJiud  agere  quam  niAfi,  better  do  to  no  end,  than  nothing.  1  wrote  therefore,  and 
busied  myself  in  this  playing  labour,  otiasaq;  diligentid  ut  vitarem  torporemferiandi 
with  Vectius  in  Macrobius,  atq ;  otium  in  utile  verterem  negoivum, 

M  Simal  el  jQcnnda  et  idonea  dlcere  tIub, 
Lectorem  delectando  limul  atque  monendo. 

PoeU  woald  profit  or  delight  mankind. 

And  with  the  pleasing  have  tb*  instructive  Joined. 

Profit  and  pleasure,  then,  to  mil  with  art, 
T*  inform  the  Judgment,  nor  offend  the  heart. 
Shall  gain  all  votes. 

To  this  end  I  write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  ^recite  to  trees,  and  declaim  to 
pillars  for  want  of  auditors :"  as  "  Paulus  .^Sgineta  ingenuously  confesseth,  ^  not  that 
anything  was  unknown  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise  myself,"  which  course  if  some 
took,  1  think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies,  and  much  better  for  their  souls ;  or 
peradventure  as  others  do,  for  fame,  to  show  myself  (  Scire  tmim  mhil  esU  nisi  te 
scire  hoc  sciat  alter).  I  might  be  of  Thucydides^  opinion,  ""^  to  know  a  thing  and 
not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as  if  he  knew  it  not"  When  I  first  took  this  task  in 
hand,  et  quod  ait  ^ille^  impellente  genio  negotium  suscepi^  this  1  aimed  at;  ^vel  ut 
lenirem  animum  scribendo^  to  ease  my  mind  by  writing ;  for  I  had  gravidum  cor^ 
fmtum  caputj  a  kind  of  imposthume  in  my  head,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  be 
unladen  of,  and  could  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides,  I  might  not 
well  refrain,  for  m^  dol^fr^  ibi  digitus*  one  must  needs  scratch  where  it  itches.  I  was 
not  a  litde  ofieiided  with  this  malady,  shall  I  say  my  misT)*ess  ^' melancholy, "  my 
.£geria,  or  my  malus  genius  f  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is  stung  with  a  scorpion, 
I  would  expel  clavum  clavo^  ''comfort  one  sorrow  with  another,  idleness  with  idle- 
ness, ut  ex  viperd  Theriacum^  make  an  antidote  out  of  that  which  was  the  prime 
cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom  ^^  Felix  Plater  speaks,  that  thought  ha 
had  some  of  Aristophanes'  frogs  in  his  belly,  still  crying  Breec^  ckex^  coax^  co€lx% 
oop<i  oopj  and  for  that  cause  studied  physic  seven  years,  and  travelled  over  most  part 


«  Cum  mundos  extra  se  sit,  et  roente  captas  sit,  et 
nesciat  se  lanjruere,  ut  medelam  adhlbeat.  «  8ca- 
liger,  Ep.  ad  Patisonem.  Nihil  magis  lectorem  invitat 
quam  in  opinatum  argnmentum,  neque  vendibilior  merz 
est  quAm  peiulans  liber.  ^  Lib.  zx.  c.  11.    Miras 


Antimony,  &c.  >BCont.  1.  4,  c.  9.     Non  eit 

cure  melior  qnftm  labor.  *>  Hor.  De  Arte  Poet 

<■  Non  quod  de  novo  quid  addere,  aut  ft  veteribns  prs> 
tennissum,  sed  propria  exercitationls  causa.  ^  Qol 
novit,  neque  id  quod  nenfit  ezprimit,  perinde  e<!t  ac  4 


sequuntur  inscriptionum  festiTitates.  «  Prcflit.  i  nesciret.  **  Jovius  Prvf.  Hist.  »  Erssmsi. 


Nat.  Hist.  Patri  obstetricem  psrturicnti  fills  aecersenli 
Boram  injicere  possnnt.  *  Anatomy  of  Popery, 

Anatomy  of  Immortality,  Angelas  salas,  Anatomy  of 


^  Otium  otio  dolorem  dolore  sum  solatiis.  ^  06* 

servat.  1.  1. 
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of  Europe  to  ease  himself.  To  do  myself  good  I  turned  over  such  physicians  as 
our  Hbnuies  would  aflbrd,  or  my  "private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains. 
And  why  not  ?  Cardan  professeth  he  wrote  his  book,  ^^  De  Ck>nsolatione''  afler  his 
son's  doith,  to  comfort  himself;  so  did  Tully  write  of  the  same  subject  with  like 
intent  after  his  daughter's  departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostor's  put  out 
in  his  name,  which  Lipsius  probably  suspects.  Concerning  myself,  I  can  peradven- 
tore  affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  '^^  that  which  others  hear  or  read  of,  I  felt  and 
practised  myself;  they  get  their  knowledge  by  books,  J  mine  by  melancholising." 
Etperto  erede  Roberto.  Something  I  can  speak  out  of  experience,  {Brumnabilis  expe^ 
ritfUia  me  doctni  ;  and  with  her  in  the  poet,  ^Haud  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere 
(Uxo;  I  would  help  others  out  of  a  fellow-feeling;  and,  as  that  virtuous  lady  did 
of  old,  '*^  being  a  leper  herself,  bestow  all  her  portion  to  build  an  hospital  for  lepers," 
I  will  spend  my  time  and  knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common 
good  of  all. 

Tea,  but  you  will  infer  that  this  is  ^  actum  agere^  an  unnecessary  work,  cramben 
Us  coctam  apponnere,  the  same  again  and  again  in  other  words.    To  what  purpose  ? 
^"Nothing  is  omitted  that  may  well  be  said,"  so  thought  Lucian  in  the  like  theme. 
How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written  just  volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of 
this  subject  ?     No  news  here ;  that  which  I  have  is  stolen  from  others,  ^Dicitque 
siAt  mea  pagina  fur  es.    If  that  severe  doom  of  "Synesius  be  true,  ^  it  is  a  greater 
ofience  to  steal  dead  men's  labours,  than  their  clothes,"  what  shall  become  of  most 
writers  ?    I  hold  up  my  hand  at  the  bar  among  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in 
this  kind,  habes  confitetUem  reurn^  1  am  content  to  be  pressed  with  the  rest     'Tis 
most  trae,  tenet  insanabile  muUos  scribendi  cacoithesy  and  ^^  there  is  no  end  of 
writing  of  books,"  as  the  Wise-man  found  of  old,  in  this  '^  scribbling  age,  especially 
wherein  "^  the  number  of  books  is  without  number,  (as  a  worthy  man  saith,)  presses 
be  oppressed,"  and  out  of  an  itching  humour  that  every  man  hath  to  show  himself, 
"desirous  of  fame  and  honour  (scribimus  indocti  doctiqve     ■    ■)  he  will  write  no 
matter  what,  and  scrape  together  it  boots  not  whence.    ''^^  Bewitched  with  this 
desire  of  &me,  etiam  mediis  in  morbis^  to  the  disparagement  of  their  health,  and 
scarce  able  to  hold  a  pen,  they  must  say  something,  ^^  ^*and  get  themselves  a  name," 
saith  Scaliger,  ^  though  it  be  to  the  downfall  and  ruin  of  many  othere."    To  be 
counted  writers,  scriptares  ut  salutentur^  to  be  thought  and  held  Polumathes  and 
Polyhistors,  apud  imperUum  vulgus  oh  ventosa  namen  artisy  to  get  a  paper-kingdom : 
lutUa  tpe  qucutus  sed  ampld  fama^  in  this  precipitate,  ambitious  age,  nunc  ut  est 
saeulvmy  inter  immaiuram  erudiiiontm,  ambitiosum  et  praceps  (His  "Scaliger's  cen- 
sure) ;  and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  auditoresy  must  be  masters  and  teachere, 
before  they  be  capable  and  fit  hearers.    They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam 
vmatam^  divine,  human  authora,  rake  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for  notes,  as 
our  merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traffic,  write  great  tomes,  Cum  non  sint  re  vera 
doctiorcs,  sed  loquacioresy  whereas  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars,  but  greater 
praters.    They  commonly  pretend  public  good,  but  as  ^Gesner  observes,  'tis  pride 
and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on ;  no  news  or  aught  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in 
other  temis.     J^Te /eriarentur  fortasse  typography  vel  ideo  scribendum  est  aliquid  ut 
K  vixisse  testentur.    As  apothecaries  we  make  new  mixtures  every  day,  pour  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another ;  and  as  those  old  Romans  robbed  all  the  cities  of  the 
world,  to  set  out  their  bad-sited  Rome,  we  skim  off  tlie  cream  of  other  men's  wits, 
pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  tilled  gardens  to  set  out  our  own  sterile  plots. 
OutrtaU  aHos  ut  libros  suos  per  se  graciles  alieno  adipe  sujarciant  (so  ^^  Jovius 
inveighs.)    They  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  fat  of  othera'  works.     Ineruditi 
fifitSy  &c.    A  fault  that  every  writer  finds,  as  I  do  now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves, 


*ll.  iok  Bom,  oor  Protobib.  Oxon.  M.  Hopper,  M. 
Gubridfe,  k€.  w  Que  llli  nudire  et  legere  lolent, 
•oniB  pertiB  vMi  ecomec,  alii  getfi,  que  ilH  literla, 
H»  adiUBdo  4iilici,  nanc  vos  exiBtimate  facta  an 
4ku  ptam  tint.  «oDido  Virs.  '•Taugbt  by  that 

rov«f  that  pities  me,  I  learn  to  pity  them."  ^  Cam- 
fctt,IpiaelepbaBtiasicorrepta  elephantiasis  boapicium 
coMnun.  •sfliadapoet  llomerum.  « Nihil 

^vtenataram  quod  k  qaovis  dici  posinl.  *«  Mar- 

t»(ii.  «  Magia  imptom  moriuornm  lucubrationes, 
4«te  Tcalw  fnnri.  *  Bed.  ult.  t  Libroa 


Eunnchi  gignunt,  iterilea  pariunt.  «D.  King 

pre(^t.  lect.  Jonaa,  the  late  right  reverend  Lord  B. 
of  London.  «  Homines  (kmellci  glorie  ad  oaten- 

tationem  eruditionis  undique  congerunt.  Buchananua 
M  Effacinati  etiam  laudis  amore,  ice.  Justus  Baronins. 
fi  Ex  ruinis  alien*  existimationis  sibi  (eradum  ad  flimaa 
struunt.  n  Exercit.  S88.  ^  Omnes  sibi  ftmam 

qnnrunt  et  quovia  modo  in  orbem  spargl  contenduni, 
ut  nov«  alicujus  rei  babeantur  auctorea.  Pr«f.  bibli- 
otb.  ^  Prsfkt.  biat. 
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•■». 


*  JVium  Uierarwn  hamitie$,  all  thieves ;  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writen  to  stuff  up  their 
new  comments,  scrape  Ennius  dung-hills,  and  out  of  ^Democritus'  pit,  as  I  have 
done.  By  which  means  it  comes  to  pass,  "^  that  not  only  lihraries  and  shops  are 
full  of  our  putrid  papers,  hut  every  closenstool  and  jakes,  ScriiutU  earmina  qua 
legunt  cacantes  ;  they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  ^  lap  spice  in,  and  keep  roast-meat 
from  burning.  "With  us  in  France,"  saith  "Scaliger,  "every  man  hath  liberty  to 
write,  but  few  ability.  "^Heretofore  learning  was  graced  by  judicious  scholars,  but 
now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  ana  illiterate  scribblers,"  that  either  write 
for  vain-glory,  need,  to  get  money,  or  as  Parasites  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  some 
great  men,  they  put  out  ^^hwrras^  qtdsquilidsque  ineptiasque.  "Amongst  so  many 
thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce  find  one,  by  reading  of  whom  you  shall  be  any 
whit  better,  but  rather  much  worse,  quihus  infiaiur  potius^  quant  perficihir,  by  which 
he  is  rather  infected  than  any  way  perfected. 


Qui  Ulfa  legit. 


Qaid  dldlett  taBdein,  qold  Kit  ntof  loaiDfa,  aafai  t 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Gallimachus  taxed  of  old)  a  greatbook  is  a 
great  mischief.  "*  Cardan  finds  fault  with  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  for inelr  flCfit 
GTing  to  ncTpurpose,  non  inquU  ab  edendo  deterreo^  modo  novum  aliqidd  invemanl^ 
he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new  invention  of  their  own ;  but 
we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist  the  same  rope  again  and  again ;  or  if  it  be  a  new 
invention,  'tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  which  idle  fellows  write,  for  as  idle  fellows  to 
read,  and  who  so  cannot  invent  ?  ^"  He  must  have  a  barren  wit,  that  in  this  scrib- 
bling age  can  forge  nothing.  "Princes  show  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  build- 
ings, soldiers  their  manhood,  and  scholars  vent  their  toys ;"  they  must  read,  they 
must  hear  whether  they  will  or  no. 


"  Bt  qnodeanqae  momI  cbartls  UteTerit,  omnet 
Gestlet  k  furno  redeuntet  ■eint  lacnqae, 
Bt  pueros  et  anua 


Wliat  once  if  Mid  and  writ,  all  men  moat  know. 
Old  wivea  and  cbildren  as  they  come  and  go. 


^  What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out,"  as  Pliny  complains  to 
Sossius  SinesiuB.  "^^  This  April  every  day  some  or  other  have  recited."  What  a 
catalogue  of  new  books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our  Frankfort  Marts, 
our  domestic  Marts  brought  out  ?  Twice  a  year,  *^  Proferunl  ee  nova  ingenia  et 
astentantj  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  them  to  sale,  magna  conatu  nUdl  agimus. 
So  that  which  "Gesner  much  desires,  if  a  speedy  reformation  be  not  had,  by  some 
Prince's  Edicts  and  grave  Supervisors,  to  restrain  this  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  infi- 
mJtum,  QuM  tarn  avidus  Uhronim  helbto^  who  can  read  tfiem  ?  As  already,  we 
shall  have  a  vast  Chaos  and  confusion  of  books,  we  are  ''  oppressed  with  them,  ''our 
eyes  ache  with  reading,  our  fingers  with  turning.  For  my  part  I  am  one  of  the 
number,  nos  numerus  sumus^  (we  are  mere  cyphers)  :  I  do  not  deny  it,  I  have  only 
this  of  Macrobius  to  say  for  myself,  Omne  mettm^  nihil  meum,  'tis  all  mine,  and  none 
mine.  As  a  good  housewife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee 
gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of  all,  Flari^ 
feris  ut  apes  in  saUihus  omnia  libanLy  I  have  laboriously  "collected  this  Cento  out  of 
divers  writers,  and  that  sine  injurid^  I  have  wronged  no  authors,  but  given  every 
man  his  own ;  which  **Hieromso  much  commends  in  Nepotian ;  he  stole  not  whole 
verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do  now-a-days,  concealing  their  authors'  names,  but 
still  said  this  was  Cyprian's,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hilarius,  so  said  Minutius  Felix, 
so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Amobius  :  I  cite  and  quote  mine  authors  (which,  howsoever 
some  illiterate  scribblers  account  pedantical,  as  a  cloak  of  ignorance,  and  opposite 


^Plaatm.  '•  E  Democriti  puteo.  ^Non 

tam  refertc  bibliotbecc  quam  cloacs.  ^  Et  quic- 

qnid  eartia  amleitur  ineptla.  f>Eplat.  ad  Petas. 

in  regno  Franciae  omnibua  acribendl  datnr  libertai, 
panels  fkcnltaa.  MOlim  litene  ob  bominea  In 

precio,  nunc  tordent  ob  homines.  *^  Ana.  pae. 

<*  Inter  lot  mllle  volnmina  vU  nnnaacujas  lectlone 
quis  mellor  evadat,  Imroo  potins  non  pejor.  ^  Palin- 
geniuB.  Wbat  does  any  one,  who  reads  such  works, 
learn  or  know  but  dreams  and  trifling  things.  m  Lib. 
5.  de  Sap.  «  Sterile  oportet  ease  ingenlnm  quod 

In  hoc  scriptnrientum  pruritus,  dec.  *  Cardan, 

{nmt  ad  Consoi.         v^  Hor.  lib.  1,  sat.  4.         ■  Epist. 
lb.  1.  MaffBun  poetamn  proventom  annu  bic  attallt. 


;  mense  April!  nnllus  fisre  dies  quo  non  aliqula  recitarit. 
(•  Idem.  *B  Principibns  et  doctoribos  deliberandum 
relinquo,  ut  arguantur  anctorum  Airta  et  milies  repe- 
tita  tollantur,  et  temere  scribendi  libido  coereeator, 
aliter  in  infinitum  progressura.  "  Onernbuntur 

ingenia,  nemo  legendls  sufliclt.  ">  LIbris  obruimur, 

oculi  legendo,  manns  volitando  dolent.  Fam.  Strada 
Moroo.  Lucretius.  »  Qnicquid  ublqne  bene  dictum 

facio  meum,  et  illud  nunc  meis  ad  compendium,  nunc 
ad  fidem  et  anctorliatem  alienis  exprim<»  verbiii,  omnes 
auctores  meos  clientes  esse  arbitrnr,  dec.  8arisburi> 
ensfs  ad  Polycrat.  prol.  **  In  Epitaph.  Nep.  illud 

Cyp.  hoc  Lact.  illud  Hilar,  est,  ita  Victorinua,  in  banc 
HMdum  loquutua  est  Araoblna,  dfcc 
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to  their  afilbcted  line  style,  I  must  and  will  use)  sumpn,  non  suripui;  and  what  Varro, 
kl).  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees,  ndnime  maleficcB  nullius  opus  vellicantes  faciuni 
ifterms,  I  can  say  of  myself,  Whom  have  I  injured  ?  The  matter  is  theirs  most 
put,  and  yet  mine,  apparet  unde  sumptum  sit  (which  Seneca  approves),  aliud  tamen 
^»  unde  sumptum  sit  apparet^  which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies 
incorporate,  digest,  assimilate,  I  do  concoquere  quod  hausi^  dispose  of  what  I  take. 
1  make  them  pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my  Maceronicon,  the  method  only  is  mine 
own,  I  must  usurp  that  of  ^  fVecker  e  Ter.  nihil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius^ 
meihodus  sola  art^cem  ostendit^  we  can  say  nothing  but  what  hath  been  said,  the 
composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and  shows  a  scholar.  Oribasius,  JBsius,  Avi- 
ceiuia,haye  all  out  of  Galen,  but  to  their  own  melhod^  diverso  stiloj  nondiversdjide. 
Our  poets  steal  from  Homer ;  he  spews,  saith  iEIlian,  they  lick  it  up.  Divines  use 
Austin's  words  verbatim  still,  and  our  story-dressers  do  as  much ;  he  that  comes  last 
IB  commoDly  best, 

'          donee  quid  grandioi  «tae 
PMtera  sonqae  ferat  melior. n 

Though  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  Physic  and  Philosophy,  yet  I  say  with 
"Didacus  Stella,  ^  A  dwarf  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  may  see  farther  than 
a  giant  himself;"  I  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  farther  than  my  predecessors ;  and 
it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite  after  others,  than  for  iEUianus  Montaltus, 
that  fiimous  physician,  to  write  de  morhis  capitis  after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heumius, 
Hildesheim,  &c.,  many  horses  to  run  in  a  race,  one  logician,  one  rhetorician,  after 
another.    Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt, 

AUatres  licet  uiqae  ooe  et  usque 
Bt  gannitibna  improbla  lacetraa. 

1  solTe  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism,  "Doric  dialect,  extempora- 
nean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imitation,  a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered  together  from 
several  dung-hills,  excrements  of  authors,  toys  and  fopperies  confusedly  tumbled  out, 
without  art,  invention,  judgment,  wit,  learning,  harsh,  raw,  rude,  fantastical,  absurd, 
insolent,  indiscreet,  ill-composed,  indigested,  vain,  scurrile,  idle,  dull,  and  dry ;  I 
confess  all  ('tis  partly  affected),  thou  canst  not  tliink  worse  of  me  than  I  do  of 
mysel£  Tis  not  worth  the  reading,  1  yield  it,  I  desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in 
perusing  so  vain  a  subject,  I  should  be  peradventure  loth  myself  to  read  him  or  thee 
so  writing ;  'tis  not  opera  pretium.  All  I  say  is  this,  that  1  have  *  precedents  for  it, 
which  bocrates  calls  perfugium  Us  qui  peccant^  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate, 
&C.  Mmnulli  alii  idem  fecerunt ;  others  have  done  as  much,  it  may  be  more,  and 
perhaps  thou  thyself,  J^Tovimus  et  qui  te,  &c.  We  have  all  our  faults ;  scimus^  et 
AoRc,  veniam^  &c.;  *^thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and  may  do  thee, 
€)cdimus  inque  vicetn,  &c.,  'tis  lex  talionisj  quid  pro  quo.  Go  now,  censure,  criti- 
cise, acoSy  and  rail. 

Well  tbon  all  ■c<^a  and  flouts,  a  very  Momus, 
Tlian  we  ooraelTea,  thou  canit  not  say  worse  of  oa. 


'  Namtos  els  usque  lleet,  sis  denique  nasus: 
Non  poles  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas. 
Ipse  ego  quftoi  dixi,  Ac. 


Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  cried  whore  first,  and  in  some  men's  censures 
1  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  myself,  Laudare  se  vani^  vituperare  stultiy  as  I  do  not 
siTogate,  1  will  not  derogate.  Primus  vestritm  non  sum^  nee  imusj  I  am  none  of  the 
beat,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.  As  1  am  an  inch,  or  so  many  feet,  so  many 
parasangs,  after  him  or  him,  I  may  be  peradventure  an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it  there- 
fore as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  I  have  essayed,  put  myself  upon  the  stage ;  I  must  abide  the 
c^ksure,  I  may  not  escape  it.  It  is  most  true,  stylus  virum  arguit^  our  style  bewrays 
OS,  and  as  'hunters  find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  man's  genius  descried  by 
his  works,  Multd  melius  ex  sermone  quam  lineamentis^  de  moribus  hominum  judin 
eawms;  it  was  old  Cato's  rule.  1  have  laid  myself  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise, 
tamed  mine  inside  outward :  I  shall  be  censured,  I  doubt  not ;  for,  to  say  truth  with 
Erasmus,  nihil  morosius  hominum  judiciis^  there  is  nought  so  peevish  as  men's  judg- 


* Pnef.  ad  Sjniax.  med.  **  Until  a  later  age  and 
a  kapaler  lot  produce  something  more  truly  grand, 
''la  Loc.  10.  torn.  S.  Pigmei  Gigantum  numerls 
imfotHi  piasquam  ip»i  Gigantes  vident.  m  Nee 

ttaaeama  teztos  ideo  melior  quia  ex  se  fila  glgnuntur, 
Jdeo  wUmot,  quia  ex  alienls  Ubamus  at 


apes.    Lipslus  adverstts  dialoglst.         "Unoabsurdo 
dato  mille  sequuntur.  >«  Non  dubito  multos  iec- 

tores  hie  fore  stultos.  i  Martial,  13,  S.  a  Ut 

yenatores  feram  t  vesUgio  impresso,  virum  scriptiun- 
cnlA.    Lips. 
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ments ;  yet  this  is  some  comfort,  ut  palatOf  sic  judicia^  our  censures  are  as  Tarions 
as  our  palates. 


*  Tre«  mihi  convlTS  prope  diMentlre  vldentur, 
PoicenteB  vario  maltuin  dlverta  palato,  Itc. 


Three  f  nesu  T  baT«,  dissenting  at  my  feast, 
Requirin];  each  to  gratify  his  taste 
food. 


With  different 

Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests,  our  books  like  beauty, 
that  which  one  admires  another  rejects ;  so  are  we  approved  as  men's  fancies  are 
inclined.  Pro  captu  Uctoris  haberU  sua  fata  libellL  That  which  is  most  pleasing 
to  one  is  amaritcum  sui^  most  harsh  to  another.  Quot  homines^  tot  serUentict^  so 
many  men,  so  many  minds :  that  which  thou  condemnest  he  commends.  ^  Quod 
petisj  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus.  He  respects  matter,  thou  art  wholly 
for  words ;  he  loves  a  loose  and  free  style,  thou  art  all  for  neat  composition,  strong 
lines,  hyperboles,  allegories ;  he  desires  a  fine  frontispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as 
*  Hieron.  Natali  the  Jesuit  hath  cut  to  the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, which  thou  rejectest ;  that  which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  not  pointblank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  his  conceit,  ^si 
fuidforsan  omissum^  quod  is  animo  conceperit^  si  qua  dictio^  &c.  If  aught  be  omit- 
ted, or  added,  which  he  likes,  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipium  pauca  lectionis^  an 
idiot,  an  ass,  nullus  es^  or  plagiarius^  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow ;  or 
else  it  is  a  thing  of  mere  industry,  a  collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a  very  toy. 
'  Facilia  sic  putant  omnes  qtue  jam  facta^  nee  de  salebris  cogiiarU^  ubivia  strata  ;  so 
men  are  valued,  their  labours  vilified  by  fellows  of  no  worth  themselves,  as  things 
of  nought,  who  could  not  have  done  as  much.  Unusquisque  abundat  sensu  sua, 
every  man  abounds  in  lus  own  sense ;  and  whilst  each  particular  party  is  so  afiected, 
how  should  one  please  all  ? 

*  Uuid  dem  Y    qaid  non  dem  Y    Ranuis  ta  quod  Jubet  tile. 

— What  coorses  must  I  chuse  t 

What  not  f    What  both  would  order  you  refVise. 

How  shall  I  hope  to  express  myself  to  each  man's  humour  and  '  conceit,  or  to  give 
satis&ction  to  all  ?  Some  understand  too  little,  some  too  much,  qui  similiter  in 
legendos  Ubros^  atque  in  salutandos  homines  irruunt^  non  cogitantes  quales^  sed  quihus 
vestibus  induti  sint^  as  '^Austin  observes,  not  regarding  what,  but  who  write,  "  ore x in 
habel  auctores  celebritas^  not  valuing  the  metal,  but  stamp  that  is  upon  it,  Caniharum 
aspiciunty  non  quid  in  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich,  in  great  place,  polite  and  brave,  a  great 
doctor,  or  full  fiuught  with  grand  titles,  though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce ; 
but,  as  ^Baronius  hath  it  of  Cardinal  Carafia's  works,  he  is  a  mere  hog  that  rejects 
any  man  for  his  poverty.  Some  are  too  partial,  as  friends  to  overween,  others  come 
with  a  prejudice  to  carp,  vilify,  detract,  and  scoff;  (qm  de  me  forsan^  qmcquid  est^ 
omni  contemptu  contemptius  judicani)  some  as  bees  for  honey,  some  as  spiders  to 
gather  poison.  What  shall  1  do  in  this  case  ?  As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an 
inn  in  Germany,  and  dislike  your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  &lc.,  replies  in  a  surly  tone, 
^  ^  aliud  tibi  qweras  diversorium^'*  if  you  like  not  this,  get  you  to  another  inn  :  I 
resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing,  go  read  something  else.  I  do  not  much  esteem 
thy  censure,  take  thy  course,  it  is  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  will,  but  when  we  have 
both  done,  that  of  **  Plinius  Secundus  to  Trajan  will  prove  true,  "  Every  man's  witty 
labour  takes  not,  except  the  matter,  subject,  occasion,  and  some  commending  &vour- 
ite  happen  to  it"  If  I  be  taxed,  exploded  by  thee  and  some  such,  I  shall  haply  be 
approved  and  commended  by  others,  and  so  have  been  (Expertus  loquor)^  and  may 
truly  say  with  ^  Jovius  in  like  case,  (absit  verba  jactantia)  heroum  quontndam^  pon- 
tyieumy  et  virorum  nobilium  familiaritatem  et  amicitiam^  gratasque  graiiaSj  et  multo- 
rum  "  bene  laudatorum  lauaes  sum  inde  promeritus^  as  I  have  been  honoured  by 
some  worthy  men,  so  have  1  been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.  At  the  first  puln 
lishing  of  this  book,  (which  "  Probus  of  Persius  satires),  editum  Ubrum  continuo 
mirari  homines^  atque  avide  deripere  caperunt^  I  may  in  some  sort  apply  to  this  my 
work.  The  first,  second,  and  third  edition  were  suddenly  gone,  eagerly  read,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as  scornfully  rejected  by  others. 


*  Hor.        4  Hor.        •  Antwerp,  fol.  1007.        •  Mu- 
rttus.  1  Lipaioa.  •  Hor.  •  Fieri  non  po- 

test, ut  quod  quisque  eogiut,  dicai  unus.    Muretus. 
>•  Ub.  I.  de  ord.,  cap.  II.  "  Erasmus.  J^  An- 

aal.  Tom.  S.  ad  annua  160.    Est  porcus  lite  qui  sacer- 


dotem  ex  amplitudine  rediluum  sordide  demctitar. 
uErasm.  dial.  i«Epist.  lib.  A.    Cujusque  inge- 

nium  non  statim  emergit^  nisi  materiae  fautor,  occasion 
comroendatorque  coniingat.  '*  Prcf.  hist,  m  La^. 
dari  &  laudato  laua  est.  ^  Vii.  Feraii. 
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Bot  it  was  Demociitufi  laa  fortune,  Idem  admiratiofd  et  *^  imsioni  habitus.  'Twas 
Seneca's  fate,  that  superintendent  of  wit,  learning,  judgment,  *'  ad  stuporem  doctus^ 
the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  Plutarch's  opinion ;  that  renowned  correc- 
tor of  vice,''  as  **  Fabius  terms  him,  ^^  and  painful  omniscious  philosopher,  that  writ 
so  excellently  and  admirably  well,"  could  not  please  all  parties,  or  escape  censure. 
How  is  he  vilified  by  "  Caligula,  Agellius,  Fabius,  and  Lispsius  himself,  his  chief 
propugner  ?  In  eo  pleraque  pernitiosaj  saith  the  same  Fabius,  many  childish  tracts 
and  sentences  he  hath,  sermo  illaboratns^  too  negligent  ollen  and  remiss,  as  Agellius 
observes,  aratio  vulgaris  et  protrita^  dicaces  et  ineptct^  sententice^  eruditio  plebeia^ 
an  homely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.  In  partibus  spinas  etfastidia  habet^  saith  ^Lip- 
sius ;  and,  as  in  aU  his  other  works,  so  especially  in  his  epistles,  alia  in  argutiis  et 
ineptiis  occupantury  intrictitus  aliculn^  et  parum  composUtis^  sine  copid  rerum  hoc 
fecitf  he  jumbles  up  many  things  together  immethodically,  after  the  Stoics'  fashion, 
forym  ordinavily  multa  accumulavit^  &c.  If  Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and  many  famous 
men  that  I  could  name,  what  shall  I  expect  ?  How  shall  I  that  am  vix  umbra  tanti 
jAilospphi,  hope  to  please  ?  ^^  No  man  so  absolute  ("  Erasmus  holds)  to  satisfy  all, 
except  antiquity,  prescription,  &c.,  set  a  bar."  But  as  1  have  proved  in  Seneca,  this 
will  not  always  take  place,  how  shall  I  evade  }  'Tis  the  common  doom  of  all  writers, 
I  must  (I  say)  abide  it ;  I  seek  not  applause ;  ^  JVbn  ego  ventosce  venor  suffragia 
pleUs  J  again,  non  sum  adeo  informis^  I  would  not  be  ^  vilified. 

»  laudatm  abunde, 

Non  fosUditiM  ai  tibl,  lector,  ero. 

I  fear  good  men's  censures,  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance  1  submit  my  labours. 


"  et  linguae  mancipiorum 

Contemno. 

As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contenm  those  malicious  and  scumle  obloquies, 
flouts,  calumnies  of  raHers  and  detractors ;  I  scorn  the  rest.  What  therefore  I  have 
aid,  pro  tenuiUUe  med,  I  have  said. 

One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended  if  1  could,  concerning  the 
manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for  which  I  must  apologise,  deprecari,  and 
upon  better  advice  give  the  friendly  reader  notice :  it  was  not  mine  intent  to  prosti- 
tute my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  Minerva^  but  to  have  exposed  this 
more  contract  in  Latin,  if  1  could  have  got  it  printed.  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is 
welcome  to  our  mercenary  stationers  in  English  *,  they  print  all, 


-^— — cuduntque  libelloe 

In  quorum  foliis  viz  eimla  nuda  caearet ; 

Bot  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal ;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  '  Nicholas  Car,  in  his 
oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  writers,  gives,  that  so  many  flourishing  wits  are 
smothered  in  oblivion,  lie  dead  and  buried  in  this  our  nation.  Another  main  fault 
is*  that  I  have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the  style,  which  now  flows  remissly, 
19  it  was  first  conceived ;  but  my  leisure  would  not  permit ;  Feci  nee  quod  potui^  nee 
fifod  voluiy  I  confess  it  is  neither  as  1  would,  nor.as  it  should  be. 

*OnB  relego  aeripsiaae  padet,  quia  plurima  cerno    t        When  I  pernio  tbii  tract  which  I  have  writ. 
Me  quoqae  qua  faerant  Judice  digna  linl.  |        I  am  abasb'd,  and  much  I  bold  unflt. 

Et  quod  gravismntwiy  in  the  matter  itself,  many  things  1  disallow  at  this  present, 
which  when  I  writ,  ^JSon  eadem  est  atasy  non  mens;  I  would  willingly  retract  much, 
&£.,  but  His  too  late,  I  can  only  crave  pardon  now  for  what  is  amiss. 

1  might  indeed,  (had  I  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of  the  poet,  ■  noftum- 
fv  prematur  in  atmum^  and  have  taken  more  care :  or,  as  Alexander  the  physician 
would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it  be  used,  I  should  hare 
iCTiaed,  corrected  and  amended  this  tract;  but  1  had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happy  leisure, 
00  amanuenses  or  assistants.  Pancrates  in  *'  Lucian,  wanting  a  servant  as  he  went 
from  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  Egypt,  took  a  door  bar,  and  after  some  superstitious 

'^Miauit  praaentia  IhinaiD.  i*  Llpsius  Jadlc.  de    turpe  frigldo  laudarl  ac  Iniectanter  vituperari.    Pba- 

8e»«ca.  «>Llb.  10.      Plorlmum  studii,  roultam    vorinni  A.  Gel.  lib.  10,  cap.  3.  wOvid,  trist.  11. 

rema  eofBttionem.  ofon«in  Btudioram  materiam,  4cc. 
■vita  hi  eo  probaBda,  multa  admiranda.  ai  Suet. 

Arcu  fine  calce.  *>  Introduce  ad  Sen.         »  Ju- 

^  it  Ben.  Vix  aliqaia  tarn  absolutus,  ut  alteri  per 
vmia  Mtislaeiat,  niai  loD^a  temporis  prescription  ae- 
■««  jodkaadi  libertaie*  religione  quadam  anlmoa 
Kcivani.  a  Hot.  Ep.   1»  Ub.  19.  «iBqae 


eleg.  6.  37juYen.  sat.  S.  *Aut  artis  inacii 

aut  qucatai  magis  quam  literla  student,  bab.  Cantab. 
et  Lond.  Ezcua.  1976.  «>0vid.  de  pont.  Eleg.  1. 0. 

soHor.  >iToin.  3.    Philopaeud.  accepto  petsulo, 

quum  carmen  quoddam  dixisaet,  effecit  at  ambularet, 
aquam  bauriret,  urnam  pararet,  Itc. 
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words  pronounced  f  Eucrates  the  relator  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a 
serving-man,  fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper,  and  what  work  he  would 
besides ;  and  when  he  had  done  that  service  he  desired,  turned  his  man  to  a  stick 
again.  I  have  no  such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or  means  to  hire 
them ;  no  whistle  to  call  like  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  bid  them  run,  &c.  I  have 
no  such  authority,  no  such  beneiactors,  as  that  noble  ''Ainbrosius  was  to  Origen, 
allowing  him  six  or  seven  amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictates ;  I  must  for  that  cause 
do  my  business  myself,  and  was  therefore  enforced,  as  a  bear  doth  her  whelps,  to 
bring  forth  this  confused  lump ;  I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her 
young  ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written  quicquid  in  buccam  ve- 
mJt^  in  an  extemporcan  style,  as  "^  I  do  commonly  all  other  exercises,  effudi  qulcqmd 
dietavit  genius  met»,  out  of  a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small 
deliberation  as  I  do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  affectation  of  big  words,  fustian 
phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes,  strong  lines,  that  like  "^  Acesta's  arrows  caught  fire  as 
they  flew,  strains  of  wit,  brave  heats,  elog^ies,  hyperbolical  exomations,  eleganci&i, 
&c.,  which  many  so  much  affect  I  am  '^aqtuB  potor^  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which 
so  much  improves  our  modern  wits,  a  loose,  plain,  rude  writer,  Jicum^  voco  jicum  et 
ligonem  liganetn^  and  as  free,  as  loose,  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente^  ^  I  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  amvm  hec  scriboj  non  aurihus^  I  respect  matter  not  words ;  remembering  that 
of  Cardan,  verba  propter  resj  non  res  propter  verba  :  and  seeking  with  Seneca,  quid 
scribam^  non  quemadmoduTOy  rather  what  than  how  to  write :  for  as  Philo  thinks,  ^  ^^  He 
that  is  conversant  about  matter,  neglects  words,  and  those  that  excel  in  this  art  of 
speaking,  have  no  profound  learning, 

*  Verba  nltent  pbalerit,  at  nnllna  verba  medallaa 
IntiM  habcnt 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  *^^  when  you  see  a  fellow  careful 
about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his  speech,  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that  man's  mind 
is  busied  about  toys,  there's  no  solidity  in  him.  Abn  est  omamenium  virile  concin- 
nxtas:  as  he  said  of  a  nightingale,  vox  es,  prceierea  mhilf  &c.  I  am  therefore  in  this 
point  a  professed  disciple  of  ^ApoUonius  a  scholar  of  Socrates,  I  neglect  phrases, 
and  labour  wholly  to  inform  my  reader's  imderstanding,  not  to  please  his  ear ;  'tis 
not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatly,  which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express 
myself  readily  and  plainly  as  it  happens.  So  that  as  a  river  runs  sometimes  precipi- 
tate and  swift,  then  dull  and  slow ;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages ;  now  deep,  then 
shallow;  now  muddy,  then  clear;  now  broad,  then  narrow;  doth  my  style  flow: 
now  serious,  then  light;  now  comical,  then  satirical;  now  more  elaborate,  then 
remiss,  as  the  present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that  time  I  was  aflected.  And  if 
thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the 
way  to  an  ordinary  traveller,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  foul ;  here  champaign,  there 
inclosed;  barren  in  one  place,  better  soil  in  another:  by  woods,  groves,  hills,  dales, 
plains,  &c.  I  shall  lead  thee  per  ardua  nwntium,  et  lubrica  valliumy  et  rosdda 
eespiium^  et  *^glebo$a  camporum,  through  variety  of  objects,  that  which  thou  shalt 
like  and  surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  itself  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider  I  pray  you  that  of  Colih 
melhij  AiAiZ  perfectum^  out  d  singulari  consummaium  industrid^  no  man  can  obsenre 
all,  much  is  detective  no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and  avoided  in  Galen, 
Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Boni  venatoris  (^one  holds)  pluresferas  capere^  non 
omnes ;  he  is  a  good  huntsman  can  catch  some,  not  all :  I  have  done  my  endeavour. 
Besides,  I  dwell  not  in  this  study,  J^Ton  hie  sulcos  ducimus^  non  hoc  pulvere  desudamus<, 
I  am  but  a  smatterer,  I  confess,  a  stranger,  ^here  and  there  I  pull  a  flower;  I  do 
easily  grants  if  a  rigid  censurer  should  criticise  on  this  which  I  have  writ,  he  should 
not  find  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Terence,  but  three  hundred.    So  many  as 


V  EoMbiat,  eceles.  hist.  lib.  6.  »  Slant  pede  in 

ano,  aa  he  made  veraea.        **  Virg.        »  Non  eadem 
k  aommo  expectea,  mintmoque  poeta.  Mgiyius 

hie  nttUoa,  prater  parrhealam.  "Qui  rebue  ae 

exereet,  verba  negllfit,  et  qui  eallat  artem  dicendf, 
Bollam  diaclpllnam  habet  recognliam.  "Palin- 

SenluB.    Words  may  be  resplendent  with  ornament, 
ot  they  contain  no  marrow  within.  **  Culoacun- 

qne  oratloaem  videa  polltam  et  aollleitam,  actio  anl- 
mom  iB  puUii  occvpttiuD,  1b  acrlpUa  bU  aolidiuB. 


I  Eplst.  lib.  1.  31.  «>  Philoatratua,  lib.  8.  vit.  Apol 

Negligebat  oratorlam  fticultatem,  et  penltufl  aBperoa- 
batur  ejua  profeasores,  quod  linguam  duntaxai,  noo 
autem  roenteni  redderent eruditiorem.  <>  nic  enfo, 
quod  Seneca  de  Ponto,  bos  herbam,  ciconia  lariMBi, 
canla  leporem,  vlrgo  llorem  legal.  «  Pei.  Nanniai 
not.  In  Hor.  «  Non  hie  colonua  domlcilium  babeo, 
sed  topiaril  In  moram,  hine  inde  florem  vellico,  ut  ca- 
nla Nilnm  lambena. 


Dtmocritus  to  the  Reader. 
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he  hath  done  in  Cardan's  subleties,  as  many  notable  errors  as  **G\i\  Laurembergius,  a 
late  professor  of  Rostocke,  discovers  in  that  anatomy  of  Laurentius,  or  Barocius  the 
Venetian  in  Sacra  hosctu.  And  although  this  be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  should 
haTe  been  more  accurate,  corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  magni  lahoris 
9puSj  BO  difficult  and  tedious,  that  as  carpenters  do  find  out  of  experience,  'tis  much 
better  build  a  neMr  sometimes,  than  repair  an  old  house  ;  I  could  as  soon  write  as 
much  more,  as  alter  that  which  is  written.  If  aught  therefore  be  amiss  (as  I  grant 
there  is),  I  require  a  friendly  admonition,  no  bitter  invective,  *^Sint  musis  socii  Charites^ 
Furiaomms  abesto^  otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  controversies, /uTiemcoTi/en/ionu  necta' 
•ittt,  sed  cui  bono  f  We  may  contend,  and  likely  misuse  each  other,  but  to  what 
purpose  ?    We  are  both  scholars,  say. 


-Arcades  ainbo 


Both  young  Arcadlani,  both  alike  Inspir'd 
To  ling  and  answer  as  the  song  reqair*d. 


Bt  Oantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati. 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shall  we  get  by  it  ?  Trouble  and  wrong  ourselves,  make 
sport  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of  an  error,  I  will  peld,  1  will  amend.  Si  quid 
bonis  mariius,  si  quid  veritati  dissentaneum^  in  sacris  vel  humanis  Uteris  a  me  dictum 
n(,  id  nee  dictum  estc  In  the  mean  time  I  require  a  favourable  censure  of  all  faults 
omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleonasms  of  words,  tautological  repetitions  (though 
Seneca  bear  me  out,  ramquam  nimis  dicituTj  quod  nunquam  satis  dicitur)  perturbations 
of  tenses,  numbers,  printers'  faults,  &c.  My  translations  are  sometimes  rather  para- 
phrases than  interpretations,  non  ad  verbum^  but  as  an  author,  I  use  more  liberty, 
and  that's  only  taken  which  was  to  my  purpose.  Quotations  are  often  inserted  in 
the  text,  which  makes  the  style  more  harsh,  or  in  the  margin  as  it  happened.  Greek 
authors,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Athensus,  &c.,lhave  cited  out  of  their  interpreters,  because 
the  origina]  was  not  so  ready.  I  have  mingled  sacra  prophanis^  but  I  hope  not  pro- 
phancd,  and  in  repetition  of  authors'  names,  ranked  them  per  acddensj  not  according 
U>  chronology ;  sometimes  Neotericks  before  Ancients,  as  my  memory  suggested. 
Some  things  are  here  altered,  expunged  in  this  sixth  edition,  others  amended,  much 
added,  because  many  good  ^^  authors  in  all  kinds  are  come  to  my  hands  since,  and 
'tis  no  prejudice,  no  such  indecorum^  or  oversight 

«  Nunquam  ita  qnicquam  bene  Bubdnct&  ratlone  ad  vitam  Ailt, 
Qnin  res,  Btas,  usiis,  semper  aliquid  apportent  no?i, 
Aliquid  moneant,  at  ilia  que  scire  te  credas,  nescias, 
Et  quae  tibi  putdris  prima,  in  exercendo  at  repudiaa. 

Ne'er  was  ought  yet  at  first  contrlv'd  so  fit. 
But  use,  age,  or  something  would  alter  it; 
Advise  Ihee  better,  and,  upon  peruse. 
Make  thee  not  say,  and  what  tbon  tak*st  refVisa 

Bat  1  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again,  A*e  quid  nimis^  I  will  not 
hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I  have  done.  The  last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that 
I,  being  a  divine,  have  meddled  with  physic, 

*Tantumne  est  ab  re  tu&  otil  tibi,    - 
Aliena  ut  cures,  ^aque  nihil  qua  ad  te  attlnent. 

Which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes ;  have  I  so  much  leisure,  or  little  business 
of  mine  own,  as  to  look  ailer  other  men's  matters  which  concern  me  not  ?  What 
hare  I  to  do  with  physic  ?  Quod  medicorum  est  promittant  medici.  The  '^Lacede- 
monians were  once  in  counsel  about  state-matters,  a  debauched  fellow  spake  excellent 
weD,  and  to  the  purpose,  his  speech  was  generally  approved  :  a  grave  senator  steps 
op,  and  by  all  means  would  have  it  repealed,  though  good,  because  deJumestabatur 
yeuimo  auctore^  it  had  no  better  an  author ;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and 
th^  it  should  pass.  This  counsel  was  embraced,  factum  est^  and  it  was  registered 
forthwith,  Et  sic  bona  sententia  mansit^  mains  auctor  mutatus  est.  Thou  sayest  as 
much  of  me,  stomachosus  as  thou  art,  and  grantest,  peradventure,  this  which  I  have 
vritten  in  physic,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a  professed  physician,  or  so ; 
but  why  should  1  meddle  with  this  tract  ?  Hear  me  speak.  There  be  many  other 
subjects,  I  do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated  of,  of 
which  had  I  written  ad  ostentationem  only,  to  show  myself,  I  should  have  rather 
chosen,  and  in  which  I  have  been  more  conversant,  I  could  have  more  willingly 


**  fiapra  bis  mtUe  notabUes  errorea  Laurentif  de- 
Bsaftravi,  k,c.  ^  Pliilo  de  Con.  «  Virg. 

^  Piaabeaariw,  Scnnertos,  Ferandus,  &e.        «  Ter. 


Adelph.  *  Heaut.  Act  1.  seen.  1. 

lib.  18,  cap.  8. 


M  Geilloa 
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luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  myself  and  others ;  but  ^t  at  this  time  I  was  &taUy 
driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and  carried  away  by  this  by-stream,  which,  as  a 
rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main  channel  of  my  studies,  in  which  1  have  pleased  and 
busied  myself  at  idle  hours,  as  a  subject  most  necessary  and  commodious.  Not  that 
I  prefer  it  before  divinity,  which  I  do  acknowledge  to  be  the  queen  of  professions, 
and  to  which  all  the  rest  are  as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  1  saw  no  such  great 
need.  For  had  I  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,  so  many 
commentators,  treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sennons,  that  whole  teams  of  o^cen 
cannot  draw  them ;  and  had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I  might 
have  haply  printed  a  sermon  at  PauPs  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St.  Marie's  Oxon,  a  sermon 
in  ChristrChurch,  or  a  sermon  before  the  right  honourable,  right  reverend,  a  sermon 
before  the  right  worshipful,  a  sermon  in  Latin,  in  English,  a  sermon  with  a  name, 
a  sermon  without,  a  sermon,  a  sermon,  &c.  But  I  have  been  ever  as  desirous  to 
suppress  my  labours  in  this  kind,  as  others  have  been  to  press  and  publish  theirs. 
To  have  written  in  controversy  had  been  to  cut  off  an  hydra's  h«ul,  "/»  liiem 
generate  one  begets  another,  so  many  duplications,  triplications,  and  swarms  of  ques- 
tions. In  sacro  hello  hoc  quod  stili  mucrone  amtur^  that  having  once  begun,  I  should 
never  make  an  end.  One  had  much  better,  as '^Alexander,  the  sixth  pope,  long  since 
observed,  provoke  a  great  prince  than  a  bulging  friar,  a  Jesuit,  or  a  seminary  priest, 
I  will  add,  for  inexpugnahile  genus  hoc  hominum^  they  are  an  irrefragable  society, 
they  must  and  will  have  the  last  word ;  and  that  with  such  eagerness^  impudence, 
abominable  lying,  Msifying,  and  bitterness  in  their  questions  they  proceed,  that  as 
he  ^said,ytirome  cacus^  an  rapU  vis  acriory  an  eulpa^  responsum  date  f  Blind  fury, 
or  error,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that  eggs  them,  I  know  not,  1  am  sure  many  times, 
which  ^Austin  perceived  long  since,  tempestaie  eontentionis^  serenUas  charilads 
ohnuhilaiur^  with  this  tempest  of  contention,  the  serenity  of  charity  is  overclouded, 
and  there  be  too  many  spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kind  in  all  sciences,  and 
more  than  we  can  tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  so  furiously  rage,  and  keep  such  a 
racket,  that  as  "Fabius  said,  ^  It  had  been  much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have 
been  bom  dumb,  and  altogether  illiterate,  tkan  so  far  to  dote  to  their  own  destruction. 

At  melius  flient  non  •erlbere,  namqne  taeere" 
Tulum  leinper  erit, 

Tis  a  general  &u1t,  so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  ^in  physic,  ^  unhappy  men  as 
we  are,  we  spend  our  days  in  unprofitable  questions  and  disputations,"  intricate 
subtleties,  de  land  caprind  about  moonshine  in  the  water,  ^  leaving  in  the  mean  time 
those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched,  wherein  the  best  medicines  for  all 
manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  found,  and  do  not  only  neglect  them  ourselves,  but 
hinder,  condemn,  forbid,  and  scoff  at  others,  that  are  willing  to  inquire  after  them. 
These  motives  at  this  present  have  induced  me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal 
subject. 

If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  Ae  sutor  ultra  crepidam,  and  find 
himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded  into  his  profession,  [  will  tell  him  in  brief.  I  do 
not  otherwise  by  them,  than  they  do  by  us.  If  it  be  for  their  advantage,  I  know 
many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders,  in  hope  of  a  benefice,  'tis  a  common 
transition,  and  why  may  not  a  melancholy  divine,  that  can  get  nothing  but  by 
simony,  profess  physic  ?  Drusianus  an  Italian  (Crusianus,  but  corruptly,  Trithcmiiis 
calls  him)  "^  because  he  was  not  fortunate  in  his  practice,  forsook  his  profession, 
and  writ  af^rwards  in  divinity."  Marcilius  Ficinus  was  semel  et  simid ;  a  priest 
and  a  physician  at  once,  and  "T.  Linacer  in  his  old  age  took  orders.  The  Jesuits 
profess  both  at  this  time,  divers  of  them  permissu  superiorum^  chirurgeons,  panders, 
bawds,  and  mid  wives,  &c.  Many  poor  country-vicars,  for  want  of  other  means,  are 
driven  to  their  shifts;  to  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  and  if  our 


"^  Et  Inde  catena  quedam  fit,  qos  baredet  etiam 
Ugat.  Cardan.  Henttus.  >*  Malle  »e  bellum  com 

magno  principe  perere,  qaam  cum  ono  ex  fratrum 
mendicantium  nrdine.  lUor.  epod.  lib.  od.  7. 

M  Epitt.  86,  ad  Catulam  preab.  •«  Lib.  IS,  cap.  1. 

Motos  nasci,  et  oroni  eclentia  egere  saliua  fuitnet, 
qoAm  Hie  in  propriam  perniciem  inianire.  •*  But 

It  would  be  better  not  to  write,  for  silence  la  tbe  safer 
coorae.  <*  lufelix  mortalitaa  lautUibui  qucsUoD- 


ibas  ae  disceptationlbna  vltam  traducimos,  natum 
principes  thesauros,  in  quibus  graTisaime  niorborura 
medtcina*  collocatae  sunt,  interim  intactot  relinquimttf. 
Ne^lpsi  Aoluni  relinquiraus,  sed  et  alios  probibeinus, 
IropedimuR,  condemnamus,  Indibriisque  afficiraus. 
<*  Quod  in  praxi  mlnime  fortunatus  cRset,  medicinam 
reliqttit,et  ordinibus  inltlatus  Id  Theolngia  poxtmoduri 
Bcrlpslt.    Gesner  Bibliotbeca.  **  P.  Jovius. 
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((reedf  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as  commonly  thej  do,  they  will 
make  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul  did,  at  last  turn  taskers,  malt- 
stere,  costermongers,  graziers,  sell  ale  as  some  have  done,  or  worse.  Howsoever 
in  undertaking  this  task,  1  hope  I  shall  commit  no  great  error  or  indecorum^  if  all  he 
considered  aright,  I  can  vindicate  myself  with  Georgius  Braunus,  and  Hieronymus 
Hemingius,  those  two  learned  divines ;  who  (to  borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  "^  elder 
brother)  drawn  by  a  ^  natural  love,  the  one  of  pictures  and  maps,  prospectives  and 
Gorographical  delights,  writ  that  ample  theatre  of  cities ;  the  other  to  die  study  of 
genealogies,  penned  thecUrvm  genealogicum?^  Or  else  I  can  excuse  my  studies  with 
^'Lessius  the  Jesuit  in  like  case.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  soul  on  which  I  am  to  treat, 
and  as  much  appertaining  to  a  divine  as  to  a  physician,  and  who  knows  not  what 
an  agreement  there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions  ?  A  good  divine  either  is  or 
onght  to  be  a  good  physician,  a  spiritual  physician  at  least,  as  our  Saviour  calls 
himself^  and  was  inde^.  Mat.  iv.  23 ;  Luke,  v.  18 ;  Luke,  vii.  8.  They  differ  but  in 
object,  the  one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers  medicines  to  cure ; 
one  amends  animani  per  corpus^  the  other  corpus  per  animam^  as  ^our  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  physic  well  informed  us  in  a  learned  lecture  of  his  not  long  since.  One 
helps  the  vices  and  passions  of  the  soul,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride,  presumption, 
&c.  by  applying  that  spiritual  physic ;  as  the  other  uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily 
diseases.  Now  this  being  a  common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one 
that  hath  as  much  need  of  spiritual  as  a  corporal  cure,  I  could  not  find  a  fitter  task 
to  biisy  myself  about,  a  more  apposite  theme,  so  necessary,  so  commodious,  and 
generally  concerning  all  sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of  botli,  and 
leqnire  a  whole  physician.  A  divine  in  this  compound  mixed  malady  can  do  little 
alone,  a  physician  in  some  kinds  of  melancholy  much  less,  both  make  an  absolute 
cure. 


*Altertafl  sic  altera  poieit  opem. 


-when  in  flrlendship  Joined 


A  mutual  luccourin  each  other  find. 

And  ^Us  proper  to  them  both,  and  I  hope  not  unbeseeming  me,  who  am  by  my  pro- 
fe^ion  a  divine,  and  by  mine  inclination  a  physician.  I  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth 
house;  1  say  with  ^Beroaldus,  non  sum  medicusj  nee  medicirue  prorsus  expers^  in 
die  theory  of  physic  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an  intent  to  practice,  but  to 
satisfy  myself,  which  was  a  cause  likewise  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  subject 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfy  thee,  good  reader,  as  Alexander  Munificus  that 

bomtifiil  prelate,  sometimes  bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six  castles,  ad 

inridiam  operis  eluendam^  saith  ^Mr.  Camden,  to  take  away  the  envy  of  his  work 

(which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in 

king  Stephen^s  time  built  Shirbum  castle,  and  that  of  Devises),  to  divert  the  scandal 

or  imputation,  which  might  be  thence  inferred,  built  so  many  religious  houses.     If 

this  my  discourse  be  over-medicimd,  or  savour  too  much  of  humanity,  I  promise 

thee  that  I  will  hereafter  make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.    But  this  I 

hope  shall  sufiice,  when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of  this  my 

subject,  rem  stihstratam^  melancholy,  madness,  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which 

were  my  chief  motives :  the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the  cure,  and 

the  commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the  knowledge  of  it, 

» shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  preface.    And  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  the  end 

yon  will  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomise  this  humour  aright,  through  all  the  members 

of  this  our  Microcosmus,  is  as  great  a  task,  as  to  reconcile  those  chronological  errors 

in  the  iVssyrian  monarchy,  find  out  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds 

of  the  north-east,  or  north-west  passages,  and  all  out  as  good  a  discovery  as  that 

hnngry  **  Spaniard's  of  Terra  Australia  Incognita,  as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the 

motion  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rectify  the 

Gregorian  Kalender.    I  am  so  afilected  for  my  part,  and  hope  as  ^Theophrastus  did 

*M.  W.  Burton,  preface  to  hii  deecription  of  Leices- 
H^^  printed  at  London  by  W.  Jaggard,  for  J. 


. tf  In  Hygiatticon,  neque  enlm  hcc 

<'*aatio  allena  rtderi  debet  k  theologo,  itc.  agitur  de 
■«*o  anlne.  m  i>.  Clayton  in  comitiis,  anno 

fOl  ■Hor.  MUb.  dcpettU.  •  In  Newark 
<^JVo(tiaf htmshire.  Oim  dno  ediflcasiet  caatella,  ad 
">>a4ui  nraetioBli  laTidlun,  et  ezpiandmm  maen- 


lam,  duo  instltuit  coonobia,  et  collegia  religioaia  imple* 
vit.  M  Ferdlnando  de  Quir.  anno  1618.    Amster- 

dami  impress.  ^  Prefat.  ad  Characteres :  Spero 

enim  (O  Policies)  libros  nostros  meliores  inde  fnturoi, 
quod  istlueinodi  memorie  mandata  reliquerimus,  ex 
preceptis  el  exemplii  nottris  ad  vitam  aecommodatio, 
nt  se  inde  corrlgant. 
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by  his  characters,  ^  That  our  posterity,  O  friend  Policies,  shall  be  the  better  for  this 
which  we  have  written,  by  correcting  and  rectifying  what  is  amiss  in  themselves  by 
our  examples,  and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  their  own  use.''  And  as  that 
great  captain  Zisca  would  have  a  drum  made  of  his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he 
thought  the  very  noise  of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  I  doubt  not  but  that  these 
following  lines,  when  they  shall  be  recited,  or  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melan- 
choly (though  1  be  gone)  as  much  as  Zisca's  drum  could  terrify  his  foes.  Yet  one 
caution  let  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present,  or  my  future  reader,  who  is  actually 
melancholy,  that  he  read  not  the  "symptoms  or  prognostics  in  this  following  tract, 
lest  by  applying  that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating,  appropriating  things 
generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part  do)  he 
trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get  in  conclusion  more  harm  than  good.  I  advise  them 
therefore  warily  to  peruse  that  tract,  Lapides  loquitur  (so  said  ®  Agrippa  de  occ.  Phil.) 
et  cavearU  lectores  ne  cerebrum  lis  excutiat.  The  rest  I  doubt  not  they  may  securely 
read,  and  to  their  benefit.    But  I  am  over-tedious,  I  proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I  have  said,  if  any  man  doubt,  I  shall 
desire  him  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  world,  as  ^Cyprian  adviseth  Donat,  ^  sup- 
posing himself  to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  and  thence  to  be- 
hold the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering  world,  he  cannot  chuse  but  either 
laugh  at,  ox  pity  it."  S.  Hierom  out  of  a  strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wilder- 
ness, conceived  with  himself,  that  he  then  saw  them  dancing  in  Rome ;  and  if.  thou 
shalt  either  conceive,  or  climb  to  see,  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is 
mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes ;  that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  ex- 
pressed not  many  years  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a  fool's  head  (with  that  motto,  Ca- 
put hellehoro  dignum)  a  crazed  head,  cavea  stultarum^  a  fool's  paradise,  or  as  Apol- 
lonius,  a  conunon  prison  of  gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &.c.  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 
Strabo  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  geography,  compares  Greece  to  the  picture  of  a  man, 
which  comparison  of  his,  Nic.  Gerbelius  in  his  exposition  of  Sophianus'  map,  ap- 
proves ;  the  breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroceraunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to  the  Sunian 
promontory  in  Attica ;  Pags  and  Magaera  are  the  two  shoulders ;  that  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  the  neck ;  and  Peloponnesus  the  head.  If  this  allusion  hold,  'tis  sure  a 
mad  head ;  Morea  may  be  Moria ;  and  to  speak  what  I  think,  the  inhabitants  of 
modem  Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason  and  true  religion  at  this  day,  as  that 
Morea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a  man.  Examine  the  rest  in  like  sort,  and  you  shall 
find  that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy,  cities  and  families,  aU  creatures, 
vegetal,  sensible,  and  rational,  that  all  sorts,  sects,  ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune, 
as  in  Cebes'  table,  omnes  errorem  hibunt^  before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  are 
intoxicated  by  error's  cup,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  need  of  physic,  and 
those  particular  actions  in  ^*  Seneca,  where  father  and  son  prove  one  another  mad, 
may  be  general ;  Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.  For  indeed  who  is  not  a 
fool,  melancholy,  mad  ?— *"  Qui  nil  moliiur  inepte^  who  is  not  brain-sick  ?  Folly, 
melancholy,  madness,  are  but  one  disease,  Delirium  is  a  common  name  to  all.  Alex- 
ander, Gordonius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Guianerius,  Montaltus,  confound  them 
as  differing  secundum  magis  et  minus  ;  so  doth  David,  Psal.  xxxvii.  5.  ^  I  said 
unto  the  fools,  deal  not  so  madly,"  and  'twas  an  old  Stoical  paradox,  omnes  stultos 
insanire^  "all  fools  are  mad,  though  some  madder  than  others.  And  who  is  not  a 
fool,  who  is  free  from  melancholy  ?  Who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or 
disposition  ?  If  in  disposition,  ^  Dl  dispositions  beget  habits,  if  they  persevere,"  saith 
'*  Plutarch,  habits  either  are,  or  turn  to  diseases.  'Tis  the  same  which  TuUy  main- 
tains in  the  second  of  his  Tusculans,  omnium  insipientum  ardmi  in  morbo  sunt^  et  per- 
(urbatorum^  fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  troubled  in  mind :  for  what  is  sickness, 
but  as  "Gregory  Tholosanus  defines  it,  "  A  dissolution  or  perturbation  of  the  bodily 
league,  which  health  combines :"  and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill-disposed  ?  in  whom  doth 

fcPart  1.  sect.  3.  'Prcf.  lectori.  ^Ep.  %.  '  BatjrraS.    Damasippoa  Stoicus  probat  omnes  siultoe 

1.  9.  ad  Donatum.    Paulisper  te  crede  subdaci  in  ardol    inaanire.  '^Tom.  S.  sympoa.  lib.  5.  c.  A.    Animi 

montia  vertlcem  celsiorenit  apeculare  inde  rcruni  Ja-    affectionei,  ai  diatiua  inhsreant,  praroa  generant  ba- 
centlum  faciea,  et  ocuUr  in  diveraa  porrectfa,  fluctn-  j  bitua.  ?*  Lib.  38,  eap.  I.  Synt.  art.  mir.    Morbns 

antls  mandi  turbinea  intuere.  Jam  simul  aot  ridebia  I  nihil  eat  aliud  qaam  distolutio  qucdam  ac  periurbatio 
aut  misereberia,  Ite.  n  Controv.  1.  S.  cont.  7.  et  i  foederia  In  corpore  exi«tentiB,  sicut  et  lanitaa  eat  con- 

I.  A.  €OBt.  T^HoratiOf.  nidem,  Hor.  L  2. 1  aentientia  bene  corporis  conaumnuttio  qoadam. 
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not  passioii,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear  and  sorrow  reign  ?  Who  labours  not  of  this 
disease  ?  Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by  what  testimonies,  con- 
fessions, aiguments,  I  will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are  mad,  that  they  had  as  much 
need  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Antic3rr9e  (as  in  ^Strabo'^s  time  they  did)  as  in  our 
days  they  run  to  Compostella,  our  Lady  of  Sichem,  or  Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help ; 
that  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a  voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and  that  there  is  much 
more  need  of  hellebore  than  of  tobacco. 

That  men  are  so  misafiected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy-headed,  hear  the  testimony 
of  Solomon,  F^cch  ii.  12.  ^  And  I  turned  to  behold  wisdom,  madness  and  folly,^^ 
kc.  And  ver.  23  :  ^  All  his  days  are  sorrow,  his  travel  grief,  and  his  heart  taketh 
DO  rest  in  the  night"  So  that  take  melancholy  in  what  sense  you  will,  properly 
or  improperly,  in  disposition  or  habit,  for  pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotage,  discontent, 
fear,  sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or  metaphorically,  His  all  one.  Laugh- 
ter itself  is  madness  according  to  Solomon,  and  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  ^'  Worldly  sorrow 
brings  death."  ^  The  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their 
hearts  while  they  live,"  Eccl.  ix.  3.  "  Wise  men  themselves  are  no  better."  Eccl.  i. 
18.  '^  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom 
bcreaseth  sorrow,"  chap.  ii.  17.  He  hated  life  itself,  nothing  pleased  him  :  he  hated 
his  labour,  all,  as  "  he  concludes,  is  ^  sorrow,  grief,  vanity,  vexation  of  spirit."  And 
though  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  sanctuarium  sapientue^  and  had  wisdom 
in  abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate  himself,  or  justify  his  own  actions.  ^^  Surely  I 
un  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  me," 
Frov.  XXX.  2.  Be  they  Solomon'^s  words,  or  the  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh, 
they  are  canonical.  David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  confesseth  as  much  of 
himself  Psal.  xxxvii.  2 1 ,  22.  ^  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant,  I  was  even  as  a  beast  be- 
fore thee."  And  condemns  all  for  fools,  Psal.  xciii. ;  xxxii.  9 ;  xlix.  20.  He  com- 
pare them  to  ^  beasts,  horses,  and  mules,  in  which  there  is  no  imderstanding."  The 
tposde  Paul  accuseth  himself  in  like  sort,  2  Cor.  ix.  2 1 .  ^  I  would  you  would  sufier 
a  little  my  foolishness,  I  speak  foolishly."  ^^  The  whole  head  is  sick,"  saith  Esay, 
"^and  the  heart  is  heavy,"  cap.  i.  5.  And  makes  lighter  of  them  than  of  oxen  and 
asses,  ^  the  ox  knows  his  owner,"  &c. :  read  Deut.  xxxii.  6  ;  Jer.  iv. ;  Amos,  iii.  1 ; 
Ephes.  V.  6.  ^  Be  not  mad,  be  not  deceived,  foolish  Gralatians,  who  hath  bewitched 
you  ?"  How  often  are  they  branded  with  this  epithet  of  madness  and  folly  ?  No 
word  so  frequent  amongst  the  fathers  of  the  Church  and  divines ;  you  may  see  what 
an  opinion  they  had  of  the  world,  and  how  they  valued  men's  actions. 

I  know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them  most  part  wise  men  that  are 
in  authority,  princes,  magistrates,  ^  rich  men,  they  are  wise  men  bom,  all  politicians 
and  statesmen  must  needs  be  so,  for  who  dare  speak  against  them  ?  And  on  the 
other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgment,  we  esteem  wise  and  honest  men  fools.  Which 
DenH>critns  well  signified  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hippocrates :  ^  the  ^  Abderites 
account  virtue  madness,"  and 'so  do  most  men  living.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  of 
itr  "^  Fortune  and  Virtue,  Wisdom  and  Folly,  their  seconds,  upon  a  time  contended 
in  the  Olympics  ;  every  man  thought  that  Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  the  worst, 
and  pitied  their  cases ;  but  it  fell  out  otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind  and  cared  not 
where  she  stroke,  nor  whom,  without  laws,  Audahatarum  instoTy  &c.  Folly,  rash 
and  inconsiderate,  esteemed  as  little  what  she  said  or  did.  Virtue  and  Wisdom  gave 
''place,  were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  conunon  people;  Folly  and  Fortune 
admired,  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since :  knaves  and  fools  commonly  fare 
and  deserve  best  in  worldlings'  eyes  and  opinions.  Many  good  men  have  no  better 
&te  in  their  ages  :  Achish,  1  Sam.  xxi.  14,  held  David  for  a  madman.  "Elisha  and 
the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed.  David  was  derided  of  the  common  people, 
Ps.  ix.  7,  ^  I  am  become  a  monster  to  many."  And  generally  we  are  accounted  fools 
for  Christ,  I  Cor.  xiv.  ^  We  fools  thought  his  life  madness,  and  his  end  without 
honour,"  Wisd.  v.  4.    Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  x. ; 

^Lib.  9.Geogr.  Plures  olim  gemes  navigabant  illuc  <  gtuUitiam.    Scd  prater  expectationem  res  evenit,  Au- 
HBiutii  catua.       ^  Eccles.  i.  34.        ^a  jure  haredi-  '  dax  stoltltia  in  earn  irruit,  itc.  ilia  cedlt  irrisa,  et 


uirio  lapere  jabentar.     Euphormio  Satyr.        ^o  Apud 
neoa  Tirtiw,  ijuania  et  faror  esse  dicltur.  »  Cal 

^^iaiu  Apol.  omntB  mirabaatttr,  putantes  iUisam  iri 


g2 


pluret  bine  babet  sectatores  ttultitla.  «>  Non  eat 

respondeDdum  stalto  secundum  stuititiam.  ns 

Reg.  7. 
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Mark  iii.;  Acts  xxvL  And  so  were  all  Christians  in  "  Pliny's  tmie^fitermU  et  aUi 
similis  dementia j  &c.  And  called  not  long  after,  ^  Fe«am<8  sectaioreSj  eversores  homi- 
num^  pollud  navatores^  fcmatid^  canes^  maleficij  venefici^  Galilm  homunciones^  &c. 
Tis  an  ordinary  thing  with  us,  to  account  honest,  devout,  orthodox,  divine,  religious, 
plain-dealing  men,  idiots,  asses,  that  cannot,  or  will  not  lie  and  dissemble,  shift,  flatter, 
accommodare  se  ad  eum  locum  ubi  noH  sunly  make  good  bargains,  supplant,  thrive, 
patronis  inservire  ;  solennes  ascendendi  modos  apprehendere^  l^gcs^  mores,  conguetu- 
dines  recti  ohservare,  candide  laudare^fortiier  defendere,  sententias  amplectif  didn- 
tare  de  fiuUus,  credere  omnia,  accipere  omnia,  nihil  reprehendere,  cateraqtie  qua 
promotionem  ferunt  et  securitalem,  qua  sine  amhage  faslicem,  reddunt  hominem,  et 
vere  sapientem  apud  nos;  that  cannot  temporise  as  other  men  do,  ^hand  and  take 
bribes,  &c.  but  fear  God,  and  make  a  conscience  of  their  doings.  But  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  knows  better  how  to  judge,  he  calls  them  fools.  ^  The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,"  Psal.  liii.  1 .  "  And  their  ways  utter  their  folly,"  Psal.  xlix.  14.  "  "  For 
what  can  be  more  mad,  than  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure  to  procure  unto  themselves 
eternal  punishment  ?"    As  Gregory  and  others  inculcate  unto  us. 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  hath  ever  had  in  admuntion,  whose 
works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that  gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to  others,  inventors  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Socrates  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
whom  his  two  scholars,  "  Plato  and  "Xenophon,  so  much  extol  and  magnify  with 
those  honourable  titles,  ^best  and  wisest  of  all  mortal  men,  the  happiest,  and 
most  just;"  and  as  "Alcibiades  incomparably  commends  him;  Achilles  was  a 
worthy  man,  but  Bracides  and  others  were  as  worthy  as  himself;  Antenor  and  Nes- 
tor were  as  good  as  Pericles,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  but  none  present,  before,  or  after 
Socrates,  nemo  veterum  neque  eorum  qui  nunc  sunt,  were  ever  such,  will  match,  or 
come  near  him.  Those  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids,  Indian 
Brachmanni,  Ethiopian  Gymnosophist,  Magi  of  the  Persians,  Apollonius,  of  whom 
Philostratus,  Abn  doctus,  sed  natus  sapiens,  wise  from  his  cradle,  Eoicurus  so  much 
admired  by  his  scholar  Lucretius : 

Qai  fenus  humanom  ingenio  superayit,  et  omnet     I     Whose  wit  exccird  th«  wits  of  men  as  fer, 
Perstrinzit  nelUs  exortut  ut  etberius  aol.  |     As  the  san  rising  doih  obscure  a  star, 

Or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedocles, 

*>  Ut  vix  bomana  vldeator  stirpe  ereatus. 

All  those  of  whom  we  read  such  ''  hyperbolical  eulogiums,  as  of  Aristotle,  that  he 
was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  *'a  miracle  of  nature,  breathing  libraries,  as  Euna- 
pius  of  Longinus,  lights  of  nature,  giants  for  wit,  quintessence  of  wit,  divine  spirits, 
eagles  in  the  clouds,  &llen  from  heaven,  gods,  spirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators, 
•VttZZa  ferant  talem  secla  fuiwra  virum  :  monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit 
and  learning,  oceanus,  phoenix,  atlas,  monstrum,  portentum  hominis,  orbis  universi 
musceum,  ultimus  humana  nafurie  mmatus,  natura  maritus, 

merits  cat  doctlor  orbis 

Submissia  defert  fiiscibus  imperiam. 

As  ^ian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  we  may  say  of  them  all,  tantum  a  sapientibus 
abfuerunt,  quantum  a  viris  pueri,  they  were  children  in  respect,  infants,  not  eagles, 
but  kites;  novices,  illiterate,  Eunuchi  sapientue.  And  although  they  were  the 
wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  he  censured  Alexander,  I  do  them,  there 
were  10,000  in  his  army  as  worthy  captains  (had  they  been  in  place  of  conmiand)  as 
valiant  as  himself;  there  were  myriads  of  men  wiser  in  those  days,  and  yet  all  short 
of  what  they  ought  to  be.  ^Lactantius,  in  his  book  of  wisdom,  proves  them  to  be 
dizards,  fools,  asses,  madmen,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  tenets,  and  brain-sick 
positions,  that  to  his  thinking  never  any  old  woman  or  sick  person  doted  worse. 
^Democritus  took  all  from  Leucippus,  and  left,  saith  he,  ^  the  inheritance  of  his  folly 


»  Lib.  10.  ep.  97.  •«  Aog.  ep.  178.  »  Qals 

nisi  mentis  loops,  &c.  ^  Qnid  insanius  quam  pro 

raomentanea  foBlicttate  etemis  te  mancipare  snppliciisY 
"  In  fine  Phedonis.  Hie  finis  fait  smici  nostri  6  Eu- 
crates,  nostro  quidem  Judicio  omnium  quos  expert! 
sumus  optimi  et  appriroe  sapientissimi,  et  JnstiBsimL 
*)  Xenop.  I.  4.  de  dictis  Socratit  ad  finero,  talis  fait 
Bocrates  qaem  omnium  optimum  et  fcelicissimum  sta- 
tnam.  "  Lib.  95.  Platonls  Conylvio.  »  Lu- 

cretius, n  AnnzafiMraa  otiin  mens  dictas  ab  antl- 


qnis.  *>  Regnla  nature,  natune  miraculum,  ipsa 

eruditio  damonium  hominis,  sol  scientiarum,  mare, 
sopbia,  antistes  literarum  et  sapientic,  at  Bcioppius 
olim  de  Seal,  et  Ueinsius.  Aquila  In  nubibus,  Inpe- 
rator  literatomm,  columen  iiterarum,  abjrssus  enidi- 
tionis,  ocellus  Eurome,  Bcaliger.  "  Lib.  3.  de  RSp- 

e.  17.  et  20.  omnes  Philnsopbi,  aut  stuiti,  ant  insani ; 
nulla  anus  nullus  sger  ineptiils  deliravlt.  **  p«' 

mocrltus  k  Lenclppo  doctus,  hcrediutem  stultitin 
reUquit  Epic. 
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to  Epicurus,''  ^ti»amenft  dum  sapientuB^  &c.    The  like  he  holds  ot  Plato,  Aiistippus, 
and  the  rest,  making  no  difference  ^'^  betwixt  them  and  beasts,  saving  that  they  could 
speak."    "Theodoret  in  his  tract,  De  cur.  grec.  affect  manifestly  evinces  as  much 
of  Socrates,  whom  though  that  Oracle  of  Apollo  confirmed  to  be  the  wisest  man 
then  living,  and  saved  him  from  plague,  whom  2000  years  have  admired,  of  whom 
s(Mne  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  yet  re  vera^  he  was  an  illiterate  idiot,  as 
"Aristophanes  calLs  him,  irriscor  et  amhitiosus^  as  his  master  Aristotle  terms  him, 
taara  AuicuSj  as  Zeno, an  "'enemy  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  Athaeneus,  to  philoso- 
phers and  travellers,  an  opiniative  ass,  a  caviller,  a  kind  of  pedant ;  for  his  manners, 
as  Theod.  Cyrensis  describes  him,  a  ^sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Anytus) 
iracundus  et  ebritiSj  dicaxj  &c.  a  pot-companion,  by  '"^  Plato's  own  confession,  a 
sturdy  drinker ;  and  that  of  all  others  he  was  most  sottish,  a  very  madman  in  his 
actions  and  opinions.    Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician,  or  part  witch. 
If  jou  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a  great  wise  man,  sometime  paralleled  by 
Julian  the  apostate  to  Christ,  I  refer  you  to  that  learned  tract  of  Eusebius  against 
Hierocles,  and  for  them  all  to  Lucian's  Piscaior^  Icaromenippus^  ^ecyomantia :  their 
actions,  opinions  in  general  were  so  prodigious,  absurd,  ridiculous,  which  they 
broached  and  maintained,  their  books  and  elaborate  treatises  were  flill  of  dotage, 
which  Tully  ad  Atticuni  long  since  observed,  delirarU  plerumq ;  scriptores  in  lihris 
9BS^  their  lives  being  opposite  to  their  words,  they  commended  poverty  to  others, 
and  were  most  covetous  themselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  persecuted  one 
another  with  virulent  hate  and  malice.     They  could  give  precepts  for  verse  and 
prose,  but  not  a  man  of  them  (as  '  Seneca  tells  them  home)  could  moderate  his  aflec- 
tions.    Their  music  did  show  us  flehiles  modos^  &c.  how  to  rise  and  fall,  but  they 
could  not  so  contain  themselves  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a  lamentable  tone. 
They  will  measure  groimd  by  geometry,  set  down  limits,  divide  and  subdivide,  but 
cannot  yet  prescribe  quantum  homini  satis^  or  keep  within  compass  of  reason  and 
discretion.    They  can  square  circles,  but  understand  not  the  state  of  their  own  souls, 
describe  right  lines  and  crooked,  &c.  but  know  not  what  is  right  in  this  life,  quid  in 
tiia  rectum  fit^  ignorant;  so  that  as  he  said,  ^escio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet 
maetn,    I  think  all  the  Anticyrse  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits, 'if  these  men 
now,  that  held  ^Xenodotus  heart.  Crates  liver,  Epictetus  lanthom,  were  so  sottish, 
and  had  no  more  brains  than  so  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  com- 
monalty ?  what  of  the  rest  ? 

Yea,  but  you  will  infer,  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be  conferred  with  Chris- 
tians, 1  Cor.  iii.  19.     ^The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foohshness  with  God,  earthly 
and  devilish,"  as  James  calls  it,  iii.  15.    '^They  were  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  full  of  darkness,"  Rom.  i.  21,  22.    ^  When  they  professed 
themselves  wise,  became  fools.'**    Their  witty  works  are  admired  here  on  earth, 
whilst  their  souls  are  tormented  in  hell  fire.     In  some  sense,  Christiani  Crassianij 
Christians  are  Crassians,  and  if  compared  to  that  wisdom,  no  better  than  fools.    Quis 
ttt  safitnsf  Solus  Deus^  ^Pythagoras  replies,  ^  God  is  only  wise,"  Rom.  xvi.    Paul 
deteraiines  ^only  good,"  as  Austin  well  contends,  ^^and  no  man  living  can  l^ 
jnsti^  in  his   sight"    ^^God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  chudren  of 
men,  to  see  if  any  did  understand,"  Psalm  liii.  2,  3,  but  all  are  corrupt,  err.    Rom. 
iii*  12,  ^  None  doeth  good,  no,  not  one."    Job  aggravates  this,  iv.  18,  ^  Behold  he 
found  no  stedfiistness  in  his  servants,  and  laid  folly  upon  his  angels,"  19.    ^^  How 
nnich  more  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  ?"     In  this  sense  we  are  all  fools, 
ud  the  ^Scripture  alone  is  arx  MinervtB^  we  and  our  writings  are  shallow  and 
imperfect.    But  I  do  not  so  mean ;  even  in  our  ordinary  dealings  we  are  no  better 
than  fools.    **  All  our  actions,"  as  •  Pliny  told  Trajan,  "upbraid  us  of  folly,"  our 
vhole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter :  we  are  not  soberly  wise ;  and  the 
vorid  itself,  which  ought  at  least  to  be  wise  by  reason  of  his  antiquity,  as  ^Hugo  de 


"Bor.  ear.  lib.  1.  od.  34.  1.  epicur.  »  Nihil 

faNerest  inter  boa  eC  bevtiaa  nisi  quod  loqaantur.  de 
»- 1.  «.  e.  8.  •»  Cap.  de  virt.  "  Neb.  el 

Banli.  B  Omnium  diacipllnamiDlgnanis.  '«>  Pul- 
cbrornai  adoleMenlain  causA  freqoentur  gymnaRlunif 
obibat,  kc.  >  S«neca.  Sets  rotunda  metirU  >cd 

MB  taan  aDimim.  '  Ab  uberibut  sapientia  lae- 


tati  ccentiie  non  poatunt.  >  Cor  Xenodotl  et 

Jecur  Cratetii.  «  Lib.  de  nat.  boni.  >  Hie 

profundlaiima;  Sophie  fodlne.  '^V^n^gyr.    Tra- 

Jano  omnea  actiones  exprobrare  etultitiam  videntur. 
1  Ser.  4.  in  donii  Pal.  Mundus  qui  ob  antiquiUitcra  de- 
beret  esse  sopienB,  semper  stultizat,  et  nullis  flagellis 
alteratur,  sea  ut  puer  vult  rosia  et  lloribua  coronari. 


82  DemocrUus  to  the  Beader, 

Prato  Florido  will  have  it,  semper  stultizat,  is  every  day  more  foolish  than  other ; 
the  more  it  is  whipped,  the  worse  it  is,  and  as  a  child  will  still  be  crowned  -with 
roses  and  flowers.''  We  are  apish  in  it,  asitii  bipedes,  and  every  place  is  full  inver-^ 
sorum  Apuleiorum^  of  metamorphosed  and  two-legged  asses,  inoersorum  Silenorunij 
childish,  pueri  instar  himuli^  tremuld  patris  dormientis  in  ulnd.  Jovianus  Pon- 
tanus,  Antonio  Dial,  brings  in  some  laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason 
of  his  age  was  a  little  fond,  but  as  he  admonisheth  there,  JVe  mireris  mi  Jtospes 
de  hoc  sene^  marvel  not  at  him  only,  for  iota  Juec  cioiUu  delirium^  all  our  town  dotes 
in  like  sort,  'we  are  a  company  of  fools.  Ask  not  with  him  in  the  poet,  ^Ixxrca 
kunc  intemperia  insanuBque  agiturU  senem  f  What  madness  ghosts  this  old  man, 
but  what  madness  ghosts  us  all  ?  For  we  are  ad  unum  omnes^  all  mad,  semel  insani- 
vimus  omnesj  not  once,  but  alway  so,  et  semel,  et  simul,  et  semper,  ever  and  altogether 
as  bad  as  he ;  and  not  senex  Ms  puer,  delira  anus,  but  say  it  of  us  all,  semper  pueri, 
young  and  old,  all  dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca ;  and  no  difierence  betwixt 
us  and  children,  saving  that,  majora  ludimus,  et  grandiorihus  pupis,  they  play  with 
babies  of  clouts  and  such  toys,  we  sport  with  greater  baubles.  We  cannot  accuse 
or  condemn  one  another,  being  &ulty  ourselves,  deliramenta  hqiteris,  you  talk  idly, 
or  as  '^Mitio  upbraided  Demea,  insanis,  auferte,  for  we  are  as  mad  our  ownselves, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  Nay,  'tis  universally  so,  "  Vitam  regit 
fortuna,  non  sapientia. 

When  ''Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise  man,  and  to  that  purpose 
had  consulted  with  philosophers,  poets,  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men  were  fools ; 
and  though  it  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all  companies  he 
would  openly  profess  it.  When  ''Supputius  in  Pontanus  had  travelled  all  over 
Europe  to  confer  with  a  wise  man,  he  returned  at  last  without  his  ermnd,  and  could 
find  none.  "  Cardan  concurs  with  him,  "  Few  there  are  (for  aught  I  can  perceive) 
well  in  their  wits."  So  doth  "Tully,  "1  see  everything  to  be  done  foolishly  and 
unadvisedly." 

Ille  ttnistroraoiD,  hie  dextronom,  anmi  atriqae       I        Odc  reels  to  thii,  another  to  that  wall. 
Error,  sed  variia  Oludit  partibus  omnes.  |        'Hi  the  lame  error  that  deludeti  them  all. 

''They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  Moma  yap  Ttaaw  ofUMo,  not  in  the  same  kind,  ^  One  is 
covetous,  a  second  lascivious,  a  third  ambitious,  a  fourth  envious,  &c."  as  Dama- 
sippus  the  Stoic  hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet, 

n  Detipf ant  onnei  »qae  ac  tu,  I        ^nd  they  who  call  you  foot,  with  equal  claim 

*^  ^  I        May  plead  an  ample  tlUe  to  the  name. 

Tis  an  inbred  malady  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  semvnarium  stuUitia,  a  seminary 
of  folly,  ^  which  if  it  be  stirred  up,  or  get  a-head,  will  run  in  infinitum,  and  infinitely 
varies,  as  we  ourselves  are  severally  addicted,"  saith  '"Balthazar  Castilio :  and  cannot 
so  easily  be  rooted  out,  it  takes  such  fast  hold,  as  TuUy  holds,  alta  radices  stuUiti^ 
*^8o  we  are  bred,  and  so  we  continue.  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit, 
error  and  ignorance,  to  which  all  others  are  reduced ;  by  ignorance  we  know  not 
things  necessary,  by  error  we  know  them  Msely.  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  error  a 
positive  act  From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  error  heresy,  &c.  But  make  how 
many  kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide,  few  men  are  firee,  or  that  do  not  impinge 
on  some  one  kind  or  other.  '^Sic  plerumque  agitat  stultos  insciHa,  as  he  that 
examines  his  own  and  other  men's  actions  shall  find. 

^'  Charon  in  Lucian,  as  he  wittily  feigns,  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to  such  a 
place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at  once ;  after  he  had  sufiiciently  viewed, 
and  looked  about.  Mercury  would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had  observed :  He 
told  him  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude  and  a  promiscuous,  their  habitations  like 
molehills,  the  men  as  emmets,  ^  he  could  discern  cities  like  so  many  hives  of  bees, 
wherein  every  bee  had  a  sting,  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  one  anodier,  some 
domineering  like  hornets  bigger  than  the  rest,  some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as 

•  Insannmte  omnes  pnerlfClamantqaepaellc   Hor.    alias  alio  morbo  laboret,  hie  Itbidinis,  ille  avaritke, 
•  Plaatus  Aabolar.  '•  Ad^lph.  act.  5.  seen.  8.  .  ambitionis,  invidia.  »  Hor.  1.  S.  eat.  3.         m  Lib. 

11  Tally  Tusc.  5.  fortane,  not  wisdom,  governs  onr    l.deaulico       Est  in  nnoqnoq ;  noptrom  seminariam 
liven.  >•  Plato  Apologia  Socratts.  >>  Ant.  '  aliqtiodslultltiz^qoodsiqaandoexcltetar,  ininflnitam 

Dial.  !4  Lib.  3.  de  «a p.  panel  at  video  nanc  mentis    facile  excrescit.  '*Primaqae  lux  vit«  prima 

sant.  'A  stu1t«  ft  incaiite  omnia  agi  video.    Juroris  erat.  » Tlbullos,  stuiti  praetereant  dies, 

'**  Insania  non  omnihii^  pad 'ni.  rr.'ixiii.  cbil.  3.  cent.  '  their  wits  are  a  wool-gathering.    So  fools  commonly 
10.  nemo  mortjilium  qui  xuni  nlifjua  in  re  de»ipit,  licet    dote.  **  Dial,  eontemplantes,  Tom.  3 
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drones.^  Over  their  heads  were  hovering  a  confused  company  of  perturbations, 
hope,  fear,  anger,  avarice,  ignorance,  &c.,  and  a  multitude  of  diseases  hanging,  which 
they  still  pulled  on  their  pates.  Some  were  brawling,  some  fighting,  riding,  running, 
tollicite  ambietUeSj  callide  lUi^atUes^  for  toys  and  trifles,  and  such  momentary  things. 
Their  towns  and  provinces  mere  factions,  rich  against  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles 
against  artificers^  they  against  nobles,  and  so  the  rest  In  conclusion,  he  condemned 
them  all  for  madmen,  fools,  idiots,  asses,  O  stulti^  qucenam  Iuec  est  amentia  ?  O 
fools,  O  madmen,  he  exclaims,  insana  stiidia^  insaru  lahores^  8^c.  Mad  endeavours, 
mad  actions,  mad,  road,  mad,  ^O  seclum  insipiens  et  infacetum^  a  giddy-headed  age. 
Heraclitus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a  serious  meditation  of  men's  lives,  fell  a  weeping, 
and  with  continual  tears  bewailed  their  misery,  madness,  and  folly.  Democritus  on 
the  other  side.,  burst  out  a  laughing,  their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous,  and 
he  was  so  far  carried  with  this  ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him 
to  be  mad,  and  sent  therefore  ambassadors  to  Hippocrates,  the  physician,  that  he  would 
exercise  his  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large  by  Hippocrates,  in 
his  epistle  to  Damogetus,  which  because  it  is  not  impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I  will 
insert  verbatim  almost  as  it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  now  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  the  city  came  flocking 
about  him,  some  weeping,  some  intreating  of  him,  that  he  would  do  his  best.  After 
some  little  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  following  him,  whom  he 
found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs  all  alone,  ^'^  sitting  upon  a  stone  under 
a  plane  tree,  wiUiout  hose  or  shoes,  with  a  book  on  his  knees,  cutting  up  several 
beasts,  and  busy  at  his  study.''  The  multitude  stood  gazing  round  about  to  see  the 
congress.  Hippocrates,  afler  a  little  pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  whom  he 
resaluted,  ashamed  almost  that  he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  hb,  or  that  he  had 
forgot  it  Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing :  he  told  him  that  he 
was  "^  busy  in  cutting  up  several  beasts,  to  And  out  the  cause  of  madness  and 
melancholy."  Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness  and  leisure. 
And  why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure  ?  Because,  replied  Hip- 
pocrates, domestic  af&irs  hinder,  necessary  to  be  done  for  ourselves,  neighbours, 
friends;  expenses,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities  which  happen;  wife,  children, 
aerrants,  and  such  business  which  deprive  us  of  our  time.  At  this  speech  Demo- 
critus profusely  laughed  (his  friends  and  the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in  the 
mean  time,  and  lamenting  his  madness).  Hippocrates  asked  the  reason  why  he 
laughed.  He  told  him,  at  the  vanities  and  the  fopperies  of  the  time,  to  see  men  so 
empty  of  all  virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  so  &r  afler  gold,  having  no  end  of  ambition ; 
to  take  such  infinite  pains  for  a  little  glory,  and  to  be  favoured  of  men ;  to  make 
such  deep  mines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and  many  times  to  find  nothing,  with  loss 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Some  to  love  dogs,  othera  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be 
obeyed  in  many  provinces,"  and  yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience.  "Some 
to  iove  their  wives  dearly  at  first,  and  after  a  while  to  forsake  and  hate  them; 
begetting  children,  with  much  care  and  cost  for  their  education,  yet  when  they  grow 
toman's  estate,  ''to  despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  world's  mercy. 
*Do  not  these  behavioura  express  their  intolerable  folly  ?  When  men  live  in  peace, 
tbey  covet  war,  detesting  quietness,  'deposing  kings,  and  advancing  othera  in  their 
stead,  murdering  some  men  to  beget  children  of  their  wives.  How  many  strange 
humours  are  in  men !  When  they  are  poor  and  needy,  they  seek  riches,  and  when 
they  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy  them,  but  hide  them  under  ground,  or  else 

wastefiilly  spend  them.  O  wise  Hippocrates,  I  laugh  at  such  things  being  done,  but 
much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and  when  they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose. 

There  is  no  truth  or  justice  found  amongst  them,  for  they  daily  plead  one  against 

soother,  ''the  son  against  the  &ther  and  the  mother,  brother  against  brother,  kindred 

"C«tiilla«.  A  Sob  ramoMt  platano  sedentem,  bilitq;  natnram  disquirenf.  v  Auat.  1.  1.  in  Gen. 

Mdoa,  diKaleeatam,  aaper  lapldein,  valde  pallidum  Jumenti  &  servi  tul  obtequinm  rigide  poatulat,  et  ta 
*t  macHentam,  promiasa  l»arba,  librnm  tiiper  genibut !  nullum  pneatas  aliia,  npc  ipai  Deo.  *  Uxorea 

habeniem.         m  De  forore,  mania  melancholia scribo,  ducunt,  mox  fbras  ejiciunt.         ^  Puems  amanl,  moz 

•t Ki&ai quo paeto  in  homlnibai  gignatur,  flat,  cretcat,  fastidiunt.       ^  Quid  hoc  ab  insania  deest  1       *  Re- 

caaaletnc.  miauamr  ;  base  inqtiit  animalia  que  Tidet  get  ellgunt,  deponunt.         »  Contra  parentea,  fratres, 

rropterca  aeco,  dob  D«t  opera  peroana,  aed    fellla  clTea,  perpetuo  rlxantur,  et  tnlmkcitiaa  agunt. 
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and  fnendft  of  the  same  quality;  and  all  this  for  riches,  whereof  after  death  the^ 
cannot  be  possessors.  And  yet  notwithstanding  they  will  defame  and  kill  one 
another,  commit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemning  God  and  men,  friends  and  country. 
They  make  great  account  of  many  senseless  things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great  part 
of  their  treasure,  statues,  pictures,  and  such  like  movables,  dear  bought,  and  so  cun- 
ningly wrought,  as  nothing  but  speech  wanteth  in  them,  '*and  yet  they  hate  living 
persons  speaking  to  them.**  Others  affect  difficult  things ;  if  they  dwell  on  Arm 
land  they  will  remove  to  an  island,  and  thence  to  land  again,  being  no  way  constant 
to  their  desires.  They  conunend  courage  and  strength  in  wars,  and  let  themselves 
be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice;  they  are,. in  brief,  as  disordered  in  their  minds,  as 
Thersites  was  in  his  body.  And  now,  methinks,  O  most  worthy  Hippocrates,  you 
should  not  reprehend  my  laughing,  perceiving  so  many  fooleries  in  men;  ^for  no 
man  will  mock  his  own  folly,  but  that  which  he  seeth  in  a  second,  and  so  they 
justly  mock  one  another.  The  drunkard  calls  him  a  glutton  whom  he  knows  to  be 
sober.  Many  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry ;  briefly,  they  cannot  agree  in 
their  own  trades  and  professions,  much  less  in  their  lives  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered,  without  premeditationi, 
to  declare  the  world's  vanity,  full  of  ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made  answer,  That 
necessity  compelled  men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills  ensuing  from  divine 
permission,  that  we  mu^ht  not  be  idle,  being  nothing  is  so  odious  to  fiiem  as  sloth 
and  negligence.  Besides,  men  cannot  foresee  future  events,  in  this  uncertainty  of 
human  affiiirs ;  they  would  not  so  marry,  if  they  could  foretel  the  causes  of  their 
dislike  and  separation ;  or  parents,  if  they  knew  die  hour  of  their  children's  death, 
so  tenderly  provide  for  them ;  or  an  husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be 
no  increase ;  or  a  merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwreck ;  or  be  a  magis- 
trate, if  presently  to  be  deposed.  Alas,  worthy  Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the 
best,  and  to  that  end  he  doth  it,  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion 
of  laughter. 

Democritus  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud,  perceiving  he  wholly 
mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand  what  he  had  said  concerning  perturbaticHis 
and  tranquiUity  of  the  mind.  Insomuch,  that  if  men  would  govern  their  actions  by 
discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare  themselves  fools  as  now  they  do<, 
and  he  should  have  no  cause  of  laughter ;  but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life  as 
if  they  were  immortal,  and  demigods,  for  want  of  understanding.  It  were  enough  to 
make  them  wise,  if  they  would  but  consider  the  mutability  of  this  world,  and  how 
it  wheels  about,  nothing  being  fimi  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  ts 
beneath ;  he  that  sate  on  this  side  to-day,  to-morrow  is  hurled  on  the  other :  and 
not  considering  these  matters,  they  fall  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles, 
coveting  things  of  no  profit,  and  thirsting  afler  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many 
calamities.  So  that  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  than  what  they  can  bear,  they 
should  lead  contented  lives,  and  learning  to  know  themselves,  would  limit  their 
ambition,  "^they  would  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough  without  seeking  such 
superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  nothing  with  them  but  grief 
and  molestation.  As  a  &t  body  is  more  subject  to  diseases,  so  are  rich  men  to 
absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and  cross  inconveniences.  There  are 
many  that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to  others  by  bad  conversation,  and  there- 
fore overthrow  themselves  in  the  same  manner  through  their  own  &ult,  not  foreseeing 
dangers  manifest.  These  are  things  (O  more  than  mad,  quoth  he)  that  give  me 
matter  of  laughter,  by  suflering  the  pains  of  your  impieties,  as  your  avarice,  envy, 
malice,  enormous  vUlanies,  mutinies,  unsatuible  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other 
incurable  vices;  besides  your  "dissimulation  and  h3rpocrisy,  hairing  deadly  hatred 
one  to  the  other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  fiice,  flying  out  into  all  filthy 
lusts,  and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both  of  nature  and  civility.  Many  things  which 
they  have  lefl  ofl^  after  a  while  they  fall  to  again,  husbandry,  navigation ;  and  leave 


"  IdoU  ininimata  amant,  animata  odio  babent,  dc 
pontlficii.  ■  Credo  equidem  viTot  daeent  d  mar- 

more  vultas.  **  Saam  ■tultltlam  pertpicit  nemo, 

■ed  alter  altemm  deridet.        **  Denlqne  sit  finis  que- 
rendl,  ciunqiie  babeas  plus,  pauperiem  metoas  miana, 


et  Qnlre  laborem  inciptas,  partfs  quod  aTebas,  at  ere. 
Hor.  >B  Astatam  vapido  senrat  sab  pectore  valpeiii. 
Bt  cum  Tuipo  positos  parfter  valpiDarier.  Cretix&n- 
dnm  cam  Crete. 
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again,  fidde  and  ineonstaiit  as  they  aie.  When  they  are  young,  they  would  be  old ; 
and  old,  young.  "^FnnceB  commend  a  private  life ;  private  men  itch  ailer  honour : 
a  magiatate  commends  a  quiet  life ;  a  quiet  man  would  be  in  his  office,  and  obeyed 
as  he  is :  and  what  is  the  cause  of  aU  this,  but  that  they  know  not  themselves  ? 
Some  delight  to  destroy,  ''one  to  build,  another  to  spoil  one  country  to  enrich 
another  and  himself.  ^  In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  in  whom  is  no 
judgment  or  counsel  and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that  beasts  are  better  than  they,  as 
being  contented  with  nature.  "When  shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  a 
bull  contend  for  better  pasture  ?  When  a  boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks  what  will  serve 
him,  and  no  more  ;  and  when  his  belly  is  full,  ceaseth  to  eat :  but  men  are  immoderate 
in  both,  as  in  lust — ^they  covet  carnal  copulation  at  set  times  *,  men  always,  ruinating 
thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.  And  doth  it  not  deserve  laughter  to  see  an  amor- 
ous fool  torment  himself  for  a  wench ;  weep,  howl  for  a  mis-shapen  slut,  a  dowdy 
sometimes,  that  might  have  his  choice  of  the  finest  beauties  ?  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  this  in  physic  ?  1  do  anatomise  and  cut  up  these  poor  beasts,  ^to  see  these  dis- 
tempers, vanities,  and  follies,  yet  such  proof  were  better  made  on  man's  body,  if  my 
kind  nature  would  endure  it :  ^*  who  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  is  most  miserable, 
weak,  and  sickly  ;  when  he  suqks  he  is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great 
pnictiseth  unhappiness  ^and  is  sturdy,  and  when  old,  a  child  again,  and  repenteth 
him  of  his  life  past.  And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that  brought  books,  he  fell 
to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid.  To  prove  my  former  speeches,  look 
into  courts,  or  private  houses.  ^'Judges  give  judgment  according  to  their  own 
advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  innocents  to  please  others.  Notaries  alter 
sentences,  and  for  money  lose  Uieir  deeds.  Some  make  false  monies ;  others  coun- 
terfeit false  weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  corrupt  their  own  listers ;  others 
make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  detuning  men  of  good  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd 
aad  vicious.  Some  rob  one,  some  another :  ^magistrates  make  laws  against  thieves, 
and  are  the  veriest  thieves  themselves.  Some  kill  themselves,  others  despair,  not 
obtaining  their  desires.  Some  dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast  and  banquet,  whilst  others 
sigh,  languish,  mourn  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  clothes.  ^^Some 
prank  up  their  bodies,  and  have  their  minds  full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about 
*to  bear  false  witness,  and  say  anything  for  money ;  and  though  judges  know  of  it, 
vet  for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false  contracts  to  prevail  against  equity. 
Women  are  all  day  a  dressing,  to  pleasure  other  men  abroad,  and  go  like  sluts  at 
ikome,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands  whom  they  should.  Seeing  men  are 
80  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should  not  I  laugh  at  those  to  whom  ^^  folly 
seems  wisdom,  will  not  be  cured,  and  perceive  it  not  ? 

It  grew  late  :  Hippocrates  lef\  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  come  away,  but  all  the 
fitizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know  how  he  liked  him.  He  told  ihem  in  brief, 
that  notwithstanding  those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet,  ^the  world  had 
not  a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man,  and  they  were  much  deceived  to 
say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his 
hughter :  and  good  cause  he  had. 

Demoerittts  did  well  to  laagh  of  old, 


'Otimjare  quidem,  naoc  pins  Democrite  tide; 
Qain  rides  1  Ttui  Inee  nunc  magd  ridicula  est. 


Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more ; 
This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 
Than  that  of  bis,  or  long  before. 


Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter  as  now,  never  so  many  fools  and  madmen.     Tis 
not  one  ^  Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in  these  days ;  we  have  now  need  of  a 

'Qui  fit  Meornas  at  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem.  Seu  Damnat  foras  Judex,  quod  intus  operatur,  Cjrprian. 

ntta  dederit,  seu  sors  objeeerit,  1114  contentus  vivat,  ^  Vultus  magna  cura,  magna  animi  Incuria.    Am. 

fct.  Hor.       "Diroit,  edificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotun-  ;  Marcel.  ^Horrenda  res  est,  vix  duo  verba  sine 

i»-  Trajanns  ponteni  strnxit  super  Danubium,  quern  mendacio  proferuntur :  et  quamvis  solennlter  homines 

racc€««or  ejus  Adrianua  statim  demol itus.         ^  Qu&  ad  veritatem  dicendum  invitentur,  pejerare  tamen  non 

|oid  inre  ab  infaaUbus  differunt,  quibus  mens  et  sen-  diibitant,  ut  ex  decem  testibus  vix  unus  verum  dieat. 

Mflstne  ratione  Inrst,  quicqoid  sene  his  oflert  volupe  Calv.  in  8  John,  Serm  1.           <^8apientlam  insaniam 

est.         "idem  PI  ut.           ^Ut  insanis  causam  dis-  esse  dicunt.           «>Biquidem  sapientie  suk  admira- 

fsiram  hruta  marto  et  seen,  cum  hoc  potius  in  bonii-  tione  me  complevit,  offendi  sapientitsimum  vinim, 

aibos  investtgandum  esset.          <>  Totas  k  nativitate  qui  salvos  potest  omnes  homines  reddere.           «  E. 

■«rbu  est.           «ln  vipore  Airibundus,quumdecre-  Graec.  eplg.           go  pinres  Democriti  nunc  non  sufi. 


»ni  iasanabUis.  *^  Cyprian,  ad  Donatum.    Qui 

K4et  eranina  Jadicaturus,  &c.  ^Tu  pessimus 

ottaisB  latro  ea,  aa  a  thief  told  Alexander  in  Curtius. 


ciunt,  opus  Democrito  qui  Democritum  rideat.  Eraa 
Moria. 


86  DemoerUus  to  tke  Reader. 

^Democritus  to  laugh  at  Democritus;"  one  jester  to  flout  at  another,  one  fool  to 
flear  at  another :  a  great  stentorian  Democritus,  as  big  as  that  Rhodian  Colossus. 
For  now,  as ''  Salisburiensis  said  in  his  time,  totus  mundus  Mstrumtm  agii^  the  whole 
world  plays  the  fool ;  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new  comedy  of  errors, 
a  new  company  of  personate  actors,  volupia  sacra  (as  Calcagninus  willingly  feigns 
in  his  Apologues)  are  celebrated  all  the  world  over,  ^  where  all  the  actors  were  n^- 
men  and  fools,  and  every  hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which  came  next  He 
that  was  a  mariner  to-day,  is  an  apothecary  to-morrow ;  a  smith  one  while,  a  philoso- 
her  another,  in  his  volupia  ludis ;  a  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes,  sceptre,  attend- 
ants, by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  ass  before  him  like  a  carter,  &c.  If  Democritus 
were  sdive  now,  he  should  see  strange  alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit 
vizards,  whifflers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets,  outsides,  fan- 
tastic shadows,  gulls,  monsters,  giddy-heads,  butterflies.  And  so  many  of  them  are 
indeed  C*  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  read).  For  when  Jupiter  and  Juno's  wedding 
was  solemnised  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast,  and  many  noble  men 
besides  :  Amongst  the  rest  came  Crysalus,  a  Persian  prince,  bravely  attended,  rich 
in  golden  attires,  in  gay  robes,  with  a  majestical  presence,  but  otherwise  an  ass. 
The  gods  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state,  rose  up  to  give  him  place,  ex  habitu 
hominem  metientes ;  **  but  Jupiter  perceiving  what  he  was,  a  light,  fantastic,  idle  fel- 
low, turned  him  and  his  proud  followers  into  butterflies :  and  so  they  continue  still 
(for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary)  roving  about  in  pied  coats,  and  are  called  chrysa- 
lides by  the  wiser  sort  of  men :  that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  and  flies,  and  things 
of  no  worth.    Multitudes  of  such,  8ic. 

BtalUM  avarM,  ■yeophantas  prodicot.'*  ^ 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity,  should  Democritus  observe, 
were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could  get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see  fashions,  as  Charon 
did  in  Lucian  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia  Foelix :  sure  I  think 
he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing.  ^  Siforei  in  terris  rideret  Ik- 
mocritusy  seuj  8lc. 

A  satirical  Roman  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and  madness  were  all  at  full 
sea,  "  Omne  in  prttcipiti  vitium  sUtit. 

^  Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  countr3rmen  Jews  for  bragging  of  their  vices, 
publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they  did  contend  amongst  themselves  who  should 
be  most  notorious  in  villanies;  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness,  fiir  beyond  them, 

^-,  -  J  • I 1      -«.i I  t»  I       And  yet  with  criinef  to  os  nnknowD, 

»  Moz  datori  prof  eniem  TJtlodorem,"  |       our  ionn  tbaU  mark  the  coming  age  Uieir  own, 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be  worse.  Tis  not  to 
be  denied,  the  world  alters  every  day,  Ruunt  urbes^  regna  transferuntur^  &c.  variaih 
tur  hdbilusj  leges  innovantur^  as  *°  Petrarch  observes,  we  change  language,  habits, 
laws,  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  the  symptoms  of  folly  and 
madness,  they  are  stQl  the  same.  And  as  a  river,  we  see,  keeps  the  like  name  and 
place,  but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  *'  Labitur  et  lahetur  in  omne  volubilis  ovum ; 
our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and  ever  will  be ;  look  how  night- 
ingales sang  of  old,  cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed,  sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped, 
dogs  barked,  so  they  do  still :  we  keep  our  madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,  nee 
dvmfmlus  Orestes ;  we  are  of  the  same  humours  and  inclinations  as  our  predeces- 
sors were ;  you  shall  find  us  all  alike,  much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons,  et  naJti  nato- 
rum,  et  qui  nascuntur  ab  Ulis.  And  so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.  But 
to  speak  of  times  present 

If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  superatition  of  our  age,  our 
*"  religious  madness,  as  "Meteran  calls  it,  Religiosam  insaniam,  so  many  professed 

»  Polycrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  A  Petron.        MUbi  omnes  <  protinasq ;  veetls  ilia  manicaU  in  alas  Terea  eit,  et 


delirabaot,  omnes  insani,  itc.  hodie  nanta,  craa  pbilo- 
•opbue;  bodie  faber,  craa  pbatmaeopola ;  hie  modo 
regem  agebat  multo  Mttellltio,  tiara,  et  eccptro  orna- 
tiu,  nnnc  vili  amictiu  centlculo,  a»lnum  elitellarlam 
impellit.  ^^  Calcagninns  Apol.  Cryealut  d  ceteris 

auro  dives,  manlcato  peplo  et  tiara  consplcuos,  levis 
alioquin  et  nullius  consilU,  itc.  magno  ftstn  ingredl- 
enti  sssurgunt  dli,  4ce.  m  Bed  hominis  leviuten 

faplter  penpidaaa,  at  ta  (laiqiiit)  esto  bombtUo,  te. 


mortalee  inde  Chrysalides  ▼oeant  hujosmodi  bomiaes. 
**Toii  will  meet  covetous  fools  and  prodigal  syco- 
phants everywhere.  xjuven.  "Jnrtn. 
■"De  bello  Jud.  1.  8.  c.  11.  Iniqaltates  vestrv  nenu 
nea  latent,  tnque  dies  singnlos  certamen  habetis  qnii 
peior  Bit.  ••  Hor.  •  Lib.  5.  Bpist.  8.  •>  Hot 
"*Bup«rsUtto  est  insanos  error.  ••Lib.  8.  hist. 
Belg. 


Demacritus  to  the  Reader,  87 

Oinstiaiis,  yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ ;  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so  much  science, 
so  little  conscience ;  so  much  knowledge,  so  many  preachers,  so  little  practice ;  such 

▼uiety  of  sects*,  such  have  and  hold  of  all  sides,  ^ oJmia  sigms  Signa^  &c.,  such 

absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  ceremonies :  If  he  should  meet  a  ^  Capuchin, 
a  Franciscan,  a  Pharisaical  Jesuit,  a  man-serpent,  a  shave-crowned  Monk  in  his  robes, 
a  begging  Friar,  or  see  their  tliree-crowned  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope,  poor  Peter's 
successor,  servus  servorum  JDet,  to  depose  kings  with  his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperors' 
necks,  make  them  stand  bare-foot  and  bare-legged  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and 
stirrup,  &c.  (O  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this !)  If  he  should  observe 
a  *^  Prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those  Red-cap  Cardinals,  poor  parish 
priests  of  old^  now  Princes'  companions ;  what  would  he  say  ?  Coelum  ipsum  peti- 
tttr  stuUitia,  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  going  bare-foot  to  Jerusa- 
lem, our  lady  of  Lauretto,  Rome,  S.  lago,  S.  Thomas'  Shrine,  to  creep  to  those 
counterfeit  and  maggot-eaten  reliques ;  had  he  been  present  at  a  mass,  and  seen  such 
kissing  of  Paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings,  their  several  attires  and  ceremonies, 
pictures  of  saints,  ^  indulgences,  pardons,  vigils,  &sting,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking, 

kneeling  at  Ave-Marias,  bells,  with  many  such ; •jucunda  rudi  spectacula  plebi^ ' 

{Maying  in  gibberish,  and  mumbling  of  heads.  Had  he  heard  an  old  woman  say  her 
prayers  in  Latin,  their  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  and  going  a  procession, 

** "incedont  monAehorum  afrolna  mllle ; 

Quid  momerem  vezUla,  crucefl,  tdolaque  culta,  ice." 

Their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beans,  exorcisms,  pictures,  curious  crosses,  fables,  and 
baubles.     Had  he  read  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Turks'  Alcoran,  or  Jews'  Talmud, 
the  Rabbins'  Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought  ?    How  dost  thou  think  he 
might  have  been  afiected  ?    Had  he  more  particularly  examined  a  Jesuit's  life  amongst 
the  rest,  he  should  have  seen  an  hypocrite  profess  poverty,  ^and  yet  possess  more 
goods  and  lands  than  many  princes,  to  have  infinite  treasures  and  revenues ;  teach 
others  to  fast,  and  play  the  gluttons  themselves ;  like  watermen  that  row  one  way 
aad  look  another.     '''Vow  virginity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious 
bawd,  and  famous  fornicator,  Icucivum  pecus,  a  very  goat.     Monks  by  profession,^ 
such  as  give  over  the  world,  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a  Machiavelian  rout 
'^interested  in  all  manner  of  state :  holy  men,  peace-makera,  and  yet  composed  of  envy, 
lust,  ambition,  hatred,  and  maUce ;  fire-brands,  adulia  pairia  pestis,  traitors,  assassi- 
Dats,  bdc  itur  ad  astra^  and  this  is  to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for  themselves 
and  others.     Had  he  seen  on  the  adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice  and  curious  schis- 
matics in  another  extreme,  abhor  all  ceremonies,  and  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings, 
than  do  or  admit  anything  Papists  have  formerly  used,  though  in  things  indifferent 
(they  alone  are  the  true  Church,  sal  terrcBj  cum  sint  omnium  insulsissimi).    Formal- 
ists, out  of  fear  and  base  fiattery,  like  so  many  weather-cocks  turn  round,  a  rout  of 
temporisers,  ready  to  embrace  and  maintain  sdl  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed  in  hope 
of  preferment :  another  Epicurean  company,  lying  at  lurch  as  so  many  vultures, 
watching  for  a  prey  of  Church  goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  downfall  of  any :  as 
^Lacian  said  in  like  case,  what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have  done,  had 
be  been  spectator  of  these  things  ? 

Or  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so  many  sheep  one  of 
their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  a  gap,  some  for  zeal,  some  for  fear,  ^d  se 
cuujue  rapU  tempesias^  to  credit  all,  examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready  to  die  before 
they  wiU  adjure  any  of  those  ceremonies  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed; 
others  out  of  hypocrisy  frequent  sermons,  knock  their  breasts,  turn  up  their  eyes, 
pretend  zeal,  desire  reformation,  and  yet  professed  usurers,  gripers,  monsters  of  men, 
harpies,  devils  in  their  lives,  to  express  nothing  less. 


**  Locan.        •■  Father  Angelo,  tbe  Duke  of  Joyeuv, 
foiof  bare-foot  over  ttie  Alps  to  Rome,  Sec.  <»  St 

cai  iataeri  v^acet  quie  potiuntur  Buperstitiosl,  inveDiee 
tUB  in4ecora  boneatia,  tam  indtgna  liberjs,  tain  disfi- 
■ilta  laaii,  ut  oemo  faerit  dubitatttru»  furere  eos,  si 
am  paaeiortbua  fuerent.    Senec.  «?  Quid  dicam 

ieeorumiadnlf  etitiia,  oblationibua,  votisy  aoluttonibus, 
lejaaiit,  conobiis,  ■omniU,  boris,  organis,  cantilenis* 
anpanH,  sbnolacbria,  miasia,  purgatoriia.mUria,  bre- 
vmiis.  b«llk,  Insiralibiia,  aquia,  raauria,  unctinnibua, 
caadclia,caUcibBa,  crucibaa,  mappis,  cereta,  thuribulia, 
czoiclsmJf^  tputli,  lagendlsi  Itc*  Ba- 

D 


leuB  de  actia  Rom.  Pont.  **  Pleaaing  spectaclet 

to  the  ignorant  poor.  *  Th.  Neageor.  ^  Dom 
airoulant  apernere,  acquiaivernnt  aibi  SO  annorum 
apatio  bia  centena  millia  Hbrarum  annua.  Arnold. 
71  Et  quum  interdtu  de  virtute  loquuti  aunt,  aero  in 
latibulia  clunea  agitant  labore  nocturno,  Agryppa. 
n  1  Tim.  iii.  13.  But  they  aball  prevail  no  longer, 
their  madneaa  ahall  be  known  to  all  men.  i*  Benig- 
nitatia  ainua  aolebat  esae,  nunc  litium  oflBclna  curia 
Romana  Budasua.  ^*  Quid  tibi  videtur  facturua 

DemocrltuB,  ai  borum  apectator  conUgiaaetl 


88  DetnocrUus  to  the  Beader. 

What  would  he  have  said  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many  bloody  battles,  so  many 
thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams  of  blood  able  to  turn  mills :  unms  oh  noxam 
furi^asque^  or  to  make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just  cause,  ^"  for  vain  titles 
(saith  Austin),  precedency,  some  wench,  or  such  like  toy,  or  out  of  desire  of  domi- 
neering, vainglory,  malice,  revenge,  folly,  madness,"  (goodly  causes  all,  ob  quas 
universus  orMs  bellis  et  ecidihus  misceatur^)  whilst  statesmen  themselves  in  the  mean 
time  are  secure  at  home,  pampered  with  all  delights  and  pleasures,  take  their  ease, 
and  follow  their  lusts,  not  considering  what  intolerable  misery  poor  soldiers  endure, 
their  oflen  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  &c.,  the  lamentable  cares,  torments,  calamities, 
and  oppressions  that  accompany  such  {^oceedings,  they  feel  not,  take  no  notice  of 
it.  ^  So  wars  are  begun,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  few  debauched,  hair-brain,  poor, 
dissolute,  hungry  captains,  parasitical  fawners,  unquiet  hotspurs,  restless  innovators, 
green  heads,  to  satisfy  one  man^s  private  spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  &c. ;  iaUi 
rapiunf  scelerata  in  pralia  causa.  Flos  hominttm^  proper  men,  well  proportioned, 
carefully  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and  mind,  sound,  led  like  so  many  ^beasts 
to  the  slaughter  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and  full  strength,  without  all 
remorse  and  pity,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as  so  many  sheep,  for  devils^  food, 
40,000  at  once.  At  once,  said  I,  that  were  tolerable,  but  these  wars  last  always,  and 
for  many  ages ;  nothing  so  familiar  as  thb  hacking  and  hewing,  massacres,  murders, 

desolations ignoto  eoelum  clangore  remugit^  they  care  not  what  mischief  they 

procure,  so  that  they  may  enrich  themselves  for  the  present ;  they  will  so  long  blow 
the  coals  of  contention,  till  all  the  world  be  consumed  with  fire.    The  ""siege  of 
Troy  lasted  ten  years,  eight  months,  there  died  870,000  Grecians,  670,000  Trojans, 
at  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  after  were  slain  276,000  men,  women,  and  children  of 
all  sorts.     Caesar  killed  a  million, '"Mahomet  the  second  Turk,  300,000  persons; 
Sicinius  Dentatus  fought  in  a  hundred  battles,  eight  times  in  single  combat  he  over- 
came, had  forty  wounds  before,  was  rewarded  with  140  crowns,  triumphed  nine 
times  for  his  good  service.     M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds ;  Scaeva,  the  Centurion,  I 
know  not  how  many ;  every  nation  had  their  Hectors,  Scipios,  Caesars,  and  Alex- 
anders !     Our  '•Edward  the  Fourth  was  in  26  battles  afoot :  and  as  they  do  all,  he 
glories  in  it,  'tis  related  to  his  honour.     At  the  siege  of  Hierusalem,  1,100,000  died 
with  sword  and  famine.     At  the  battle  of  Cannas,  70,000  men  were  slain,  as  *Poly- 
bius  records,  and  as  many  at  Battle  Abbey  with  us ;  and  'tis  no  news  to  fight  from 
Sim  to  sun,  as  they  did,  as  Constantine  and  licinius,  &c.     At  the  siege  of  Ostend 
(the  devil's  academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a  small  fort,  but  a  great  grave,  120,000 
men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns,  dorpes,  and  hospitals,  full  of  maimed 
soldiers ;  there  were  engines,  fire-works,  and  whatsoever  the  devil  could  invent  to 
do  mischief  with  2,500,000  iron  bullets  shot  of  40  pounds  weight,  three  or  four 
millions  of  gold  consumed.    ''"  Who  (saith  mine  author)  can  be  sufficiently  amazed 
at  their  flinty  hearts,  obstinacy,  fury,  blindness,  who  without  any  likelihood  of  good 
success,  hazard  poor  soldiers,  and  lead  them  without  pity  to  the  slaughter,  which 
may  justly  be  called  the  rage  of  furious  beasts,  that  run  without  reason  upon  their 
own  deaths :"  ^quis  mains  geniiis^  qu<t  furia  qua  pestisy  &c.  j  what  plague,  what 
fury  brought  so  devilish,  so  brutish  a  thing  as  war  first  into  men's  minds  ?     Who 
made  so  sofl  and  peaceable  a  creature,  bom  to  love,  mercy,  meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage 
like  beasts,  and  run  on  to  their  own  destruction  ?  how  may  Nature  expostulate  with 
mankind.  Ego  te  divinum  animal  finxij  Sec.  ?    I  made  thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a  divine 
creature :  how  may  God  expostulate,  and  all  good  men }  yet,  horum  facta  (as  ^'one 
condoles)  tantum  admirantur^  et  heroum  numcro  habent :  these  are  the  brave  spirits, 
the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired  alone,  triumph  alone,  have  statues,  crowns, 
pyramids,  obelisks  to  their  eternal  fame,  that  immortal  genius  attends  on  them,  hde 
Uur  ad  astra.    When  Rhodes  was  besieged,  ^fosses  urbis  cadaveribus  repleta  sun/, 
the  ditches  were  full  of  dead  carcases :  and  as  when  the  said  Solyman,  great  Turk, 
beleaguered  Vienna,  they  lay  level  with  the  top  of  the  walls.    This  they  make  a 


n  Ob  inanes  ditfonam  titulos,  ob  prereptnm  locum, 
obinterceptaminuUerculain,Tel  quod  dst  nil  itfa  natum, 
vpl  d  malitia,  quod  capfdo  dominandi,  libido  nocendi, 
4kc.  1*  Bellam  rem  plane  bellui  nam  vocat  Morut. 

Vtop.  lib.  9.  rt  Munster.    Cosmog.  I.  5,  c,  3   E. 

Diet.  Cretent.        *■  Joriui  vit.  ejus.       »  Comineiu. 


»  Lib.  3.  u  Hiat.  of  tlie  slefe  of  Ostend,  fol.  S3. 

«>  Brasmas  de  bello.  Ut  placidom  illod  animal  bene- 
volently natum  tam  ferina  vecordiA  in  mntnam  ruerei 
perniciem.  *  Rich.  Dinotli.  pnelkt.  Belli  civibs 

Gal.  M  Jovlua. 
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sport  of,  and  will  do  it  to  their  friends  and  confederates,  against  oaths,  vows,  pro- 
mises, by  treachery  or  otherwise ;  ** dolus  an  virtus  f  quis  in  haste  requiral  f 

leagues  and  laws  of  anns,  {^silent  leges  inter  amuL,)  for  their  advantage,  omnia  jurcu, 
dicina.,  kumana^  proculcata  plerumque  sunt ;  God^s  and  men^s  laws  are  trampled 
under  foot,  the  sw^ord  alone  determines  all  \  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  spleen,  they  care 
DOt  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do,  ^Rarafides^  probitasque  viris  qui  castra  sequuntur. 
Nothing  so  common  as  to  have  "^^  father  ^ght  against  the  son,  brother  against 
brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom  again&t  kingdom,  province  against  pro- 
\ince,  Christians  against  Christians :''  a  quibus  nee  uiiquam  cogUatione  fuerunt  lasi^ 
of  whom  they  never  had  ofience  in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  Infinite  treasures  con- 
sumed, towns  humed,  flourishing  cities  sacked  and  ruinated,  quodque  animus  memi- 
msse  horret^  goodly  countries  depopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  mhabitants  expelled, 
trade  and  traffic  decayed,  maids  deflowered,  Virgines  nondum  tJialamis  jugata^  et 
comis  nondum  positis  ephabi ;  chaste  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  ^  Concur 
Uiwn  max  cogar  pati  ejus^  qui  interemit  Hectorcm^  they  shall  be  compelled  perad- 
reature  to  lie  with  them  that  erst  killed  their  husbands :  to  see  rich,  poor,  sick, 
sound,  lords,  servants,  eodem  omnes  incommodo  macti^  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &c. 
El  quicqtdd  gaudens  scelere  animus  audel^  et  perversa  mens^  saith  Cyprian,  and 
whatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischief,  hell  itself,  the  devil,  ^fury  and  rage  can  invent 
to  their  own  ruin  and  destruction;  so  abominable  a  thing  is  *^ war, as  Gerbelius  con- 
dades,  adeoffBda  et  abaminanda  res  est  bellum^  ex  quo  hondnum  ctedes^  vastationesj 
ke^  the  scourge  of  God,  cause,  eflect,  fruit  and  punishment  of  sin,  and  not  tonsura 
kuaani  generis  as  Tertullian  calls  it,  but  ruina.    Had  Democritus  been  present  at 

the  kte  civil  wars  in  France,  those  abominable  wars bellaque  matrUms  detestata^ 

"'^  where  in  less  than  ten  years,  ten  thousand  men  were  consumed,  saith  Collignius, 
twenty  thousand  churches  overthrown;  nay,  the  whole  kingdom  subverted  (as 
''Richard  Dinoth  adds).  So  many  myriads  of  the  commons  were  butchered  up, 
with  sword,  &mine,  war,  tanio  odio  utrinque  ut  harbari  ad  abhorrendam  lanienam 
okstupeseerenLf  with  such  feral  hatred,  the  world  was  amazed  at  it :  xoi  at  our  late 
Pharsalian  fields  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  a  hundred  thousand  men  slain,  ^one  writes;  ^another,  ten  thousand  famihes 
were  rooted  out,  ^^  That  no  man  can  but  marvel,  saith  Comineus,  at  that  barbarous 
immanity,  feral  madness,  committed  betwixt  men  of  the  same  nation,  language,  and 
religion."  ^Quisfuror^  O  cives?  "  Why  do  the  Gentiles  so  furiously  rage,"  saith 
the  Prophet  David,  Psal.  ii.  1.  But  we  may  ask,  why  do  the  Christians  so  furiously 
rage?  ^Jlrma  vohml^  quare  poscunt^  rapiunlque  juventusf  Unfit  for  Gentiles, 
much  less  for  us  so  to  tyrannize,  as  the  Spaniard  in  the  West  Indies,  that  killed  up  in 
42  years  (if  we  may  believe  ^Bartholomseus  a  Casa,  their  own  bishop)  12  millions 
of  men,  with  stupend  and  exquisite  torments ;  neither  should  I  lie  (said  he)  if  I  said 
50  millions.  1  omit  those  French  massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  ^  the  Duke  of 
Alva's  tyrannies,  our  gunpowder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  fury,  as  '^one  calls 

it,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  those  ten  persecutions,  ^^ savil 

Ujto  Mars  impius  orbe.  Is  not  this  ^mundus  furiosus^  a  mad  world,  as  he  terms  it, 
msemtun  hellvm  f  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  '  Scaliger  concludes,  qui  in  pmlio  acerbd 
morte,  insaniiB  gU4B  memoriam  pro  perpetuo  teste  relinquuni  posteritaii ;  which  leave 
80  fjrequent  battles,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  madness  to  all  succeeding  ages  ? 
Would  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  our  Democritus  to  laughter,  or  rather  made 
him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone,  and  weep  with  'Hefaclitus,  or  rather  howl,  ^roar, 
and  tear  his  hair  in  commiseration,  stand  amazed ;  or  as  the  poets  feign,  that  Niobe 

**I>nlaik  aApertuw,  In  jostUia  propria  bellorum  ne-    sladio,  bello,  fame  miaerabUiter  perierunt.       *>  Pont, 
fvth.  T«rt>iJ.  ■*  Tuny'        ">  Lucftn,        •*  Pater    Haterus.        **  Comineus.  Ut  nullue  non  execretur  et 

ia  fiiioiD,  alfinis  in  affinem,  amicus  in  amicum,  &c.  admlretur  crudelitalcm,  et  barbaram  insaniam,  quo 
Kegia  cum  refione,  regnum  regno  coUiditur.  Populus  inter  homines  eodem  sab  coslo  natos,  ejusdem  lingnie, 
popak>  in  mntnam  perniciem,  belluarum  instar  san-    sanguinis,  religionis,  exercebatur.  ^  Lucan. 

pinotente  roentiam.  *"  Libanii  declam.         ^  ira    O"  virg.  ^  Bishop  of  Cuseo,  an  eye-witness, 

eeia  et  furor  Bellonae  conmiltorcs,  h,t.  dementes  sacer-    w  Read  Meteran  of  his  stupend  cruelties.  *  IIen> 

dotes  soot.  tt  Bellum  quasi  bellua  et  ad  omnia    sius  Austriaco.  >«>  Virjr.  Georg.  ** impious  war 

•cetera  furor  immisaue.  *'  Gallnrum  decips  centum    rages  throughout  the  whole  world.'*  >  Jansenius 

■lillia  ceclderafit.  Ecrlefiiarls  SO  inillia  fundamentis  Gallobelglcus  159A.  Mundus  furiosus,  inscriptio  Ilbri. 
excisa.  w  Belli  ctvilis  Gal.  >.  1.  lioc  ferali  bello  et  ,  3  Exercitat.  350.  serm  4.  »  Fleat  Heraclitus  an 

OEdibos  omnia  repleveriint,  et  regnum  ampllssimum  k  !  rideat  Pemocritas.  *  Curs  levea  loquuntur,  in> 

fendanentls  pene  avertarunt,  plebls   tot  nyriades  I  genies  stnpent. 
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was  for  grief  quite  stupified,  and  turned  to  a  stone  ?  I  have  not  yet  said  the  worsts 
that  which  is  more  absurd  and  ^mad,  in  their  tumults,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust 
wars,  ^quod  stulte  sucipUur^  impie  geritur^  misere  Jinifur.  Such  wars  I  mean ;  for 
all  are  not  to  be  condemned,  as  those  fantastical  anabaptists  vainly  conceive.  Our 
Christian  tactics  are  all  out  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  acies,  or  Grecian  phalanx ; 
to  be  a  soldier  is  a  most  noble  and  honourable  profession  (as  the  worid  is),  not  to 
be  spared,  they  are  our  best  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  T  do  therefore  acknowledge 
that  of  ^Tully  to  be  most  true,  ^  All  our  civil  afiairs,  all  our  studies,  all  our  pleading,, 
industry,  and  commendation  lies  under  the  protection  of  warlike  virtues,  and  when- 
soever there  is  any  suspicion  of  tumult,  all  our  arts  cease ;"  wars  are  most  behoveful, 
et  hellatorcs  agricolis  civitati  sunt  utiliores^  as  ^Tyrius  defends :  and  valour  is  much 
to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man ;  but  they  mistake  most  part,  auferre^  trucidarej 
taper e^  falsis  namirubus  virtuiem  vacant^  &c.  PTwas  Galgacus^  observation  in 
Tacitus)  they  term  theft,  murder,  and  rapine,  vutue,  by  a  vn-ong  name,  rapes, 
slaughters,  massacres,  &c.  jocus  et  ludus^  are  pretty  pastimes,  as  Ludovicus  Vivet 
notes.  •**  They  commonly  call  the  most  hair-brain  blood-suckers,  strongest  thieves, 
the  most  desperate  villains,  treacherous  rogues,  inhuman  murderers,  rash,  cruel  and 
dissolute  caitiffi,  courageous  and  generous  spirits,  heroical  and  worthy  captains, 
"^ brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and  renowned  soldiers,  possessed  with  a  brute  persuasion 
of  false  honour,''  as  Pontus  Huter  in  his  Burgundian  history  complains.  By  means 
of  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many  voluntaries  ofier  themselves,  leaving 
their  sweet  wives,  children,  friends,  for  sixpence  (if  they  can  get  it)  a  day,  prostitute 
their  lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon  breaches,  lie  sentinel,  perdue,  give  the  first 
onset,  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle,  marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  streaming 
in  the  air,  glittering  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woods  of  pikes,  and  swords,  variety 
of  colours,  cost  and  magnificence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victors  to  the 
Capitol,  and  with  such  pomp,  as  when  Darius'  army  marched  to  meet  Alexander  at 
issus.  Void  of  all  fear  they  run  into  imminent  dangers,  cannon's  mouth,  £cc^  ut 
vulnerlhus  suis  ferrum  hostium  hehetenty  saith  "Barletius,  to  get  a  name  of  valour, 
honour  and*applause,  which  lasts  not  either,  for  it  is  but  a  mere  Hash  this  fame,  and 
like  a  rose,  inJtra  diem  unum  exlingtdtur^  'tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  1 5,000  prole- 
taries slain  in  a  battle,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone,  the  General 
perhaps,  and  afler  a  while  his  and  their  names  are  likewise  blotted  out,  the  whole 
batde  itself  is  forgotten.  Those  Grecian  orators,  summa  vi  ingenii  et  eloquenUfB^  set 
out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  Tltermopyla^  Salamis^  Marathon,  Micale,  Man- 
tinea,  Cheromea,  Plataa.  The  Romans  record  their  battle  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsa- 
Itan  fields,  but  they  do  but  record,  and  we  scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet  this 
supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire  of  inunortality  by  this  means,  pride  and 
vain-glory  spur  them  on  many  times  rashly  and  unadvisedly,  to  make  away  them- 
selves and  multitudes  of  others.  Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were  no  more 
worlds  for  him  to  conquer,  he  is  admired  by  some  for  it,  animosa  vox  videtur,  et 
regia,  'twas  spoken  like  a  Prince;  but  as  wise  ''Seneca  censures  him,  'twas  vox 
inquissima  et  slultissima,  'twas  spoken  like  a  Bedlam  fool ;  and  that  sentence  which 
the  same  "Seneca  appropriates  to  his  father  Philip  and  him,  I  apply  to  them  all,  Aon 
minores  fuSre  pestes  mortalium  quam  inundaiio,  qudm  conflagratio,  quHnis,  &c.  they 
did  as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men  as  fire  and  water,  those  merciless  elements  when 
they  rage.  '*  Which  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented,  they  persuade  them  this  hellish 
course  of  life  is  holy,  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their  lives  hello  sacro, 
and  that  by  these  bloody  wars,  as  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  of  old,  as  modem 
Turks  do  now  their  commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  lU  cadant  infelicitcr. 


•  Arma  amens  caplo.  nee  sat  raiionia  in  armfs. 
*  Erasmus.  ?  Pro  Murena.    Omnes  nrbanc  res, 

omnia  studia,  omnis  fnrensis  laus  et  fodastria  latet  in 
tmela  et  praecidio  belUcaa  Tirtutio,  et  simul  atque  in- 
crepuit  suspicio  tumultus,  artes  illico  nostrc  eontices- 
cant.  0  Ber.  IS.  *  Crodellssimos   sevissi- 

mosque  latrones,  fortiasSmos  baberi  propugnatores, 
fidissimoi  daces  habent,  bruta  persuasione  donati. 
**  Eobanas  Hessas.  Qulbos  omnis  in  armis  vita  pla- 
cet, non  ulia  Juvat  nisi  morte,  nee  ullam  esse  potant 


▼itam,  que  non  assueverit  armls.  "  Lib.  10.  vit. 

Scanperbeg.  "Nulli  beatlores  habitf,  qu&m  qoi 

in  proeltis  cecidissent.  Brisoniufi  de  rep.  Persaruin.  1. 
3.  fol.  3.  44.  Idem  Lactantius  de  Romania  ot  Gnpcia. 
Idem  Ammianus,  lib.  23.  de  Parthia.  Judicatur  is 
Boloa  beams  apud  eos.  qui  in  pnelio  fkiderit  animam. 
De  Benef.  lib.  9.  c.  1.  »  Nat.  quest,  lib.  3.  »«  Bo- 
teruB  Ampbitridion.  Boabe^uiua  Turc.  hiat.  Per  cedes 
et  aanguinem  parare  taominibua  ascensum  in  coelam 
putant,  LacUD.  de  Iklaa  relig.  1. 1.  cap.  8. 
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^  If  they  die  in  the  field,  they  go  directly  to  heaven,  and  shall  be  canonized  for  saints.^' 
(0  diabohcal  invention !)  put  in  the  Chronicles,  in  perpeiuam  rei  memoriam^  to  their 
eternal  memory  :  when  as  in  truth,  as  '*  some  hold,  it  were  much  better  (since  wars 
are  the  scourge  of  God  for  sin,  by  which  he  punisheth  mortal  men's  peevishness  and 
folly)  such  brutish  stories  were  suppressed,  because  ad  morum  instUutionem  nihil 
haient<i  they  conduce  not  at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But  they  will  have  it  thus 
nevertheless,  and  so  they  put  note  of  ^^  divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernicious 
plague  of  human  kind,''  adore  such  men  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues,  images, 
'^honour,  applaud,  and  highly  reward  them  for  their  good  service,  no  greater  glory 
than  to  (he  in  the  field.  So  Africanus  is  extolled  by  Elnnius :  Mars,  and  '^Hercules, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  besides  of  old,  were  deified ;  went  this  way  to  heaven, 
that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,  wicked  destroyers,  and  troublers  of  the  world, 
prodigious  monsters,  hell-hounds,  feral  plagues,  devoiurers,  common  executioners  of 
hnman  kind,  as  Lactantius  truly  proves,  and  Cyprian  to  Donat,  such  as  were  despe- 
rate in  wars,  and  precipitately  made  away  themselves,  (like  those  Celtes  in  Dama- 
scen,  with  ridiculous  valour,  tU  dedecorosum  putarent  muro  ruenti  se  mbducere^  a 
disgrace  to  run  away  for  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads,)  such  as 
will  not  rush  on  a  sword's  point,  or  seek  to  shun  a  cannon's  shot,  are  base  cowards, 
and  no  valiant  men.  By  which  means.  Model  orhis  muttto  sanguine^  the  earth  wal- 
lows in  her  own  blood,  ^  SctoU  amor  ferri  et  scelerati  insania  belli ;  and  for  that, 
which  if  it  be  done  in  private,  a  man  shall  be  rigorously  executed,  ^^  and  which  is 
no  less  than  murder  itself;  if  the  same  &ct  be  done  in  public  in  wars,  it  is  called 

manhood,  and  the  party  is  honoured  for  it." ^^Prospemm  etfxlix  scelus^  virtus 

vocaiur. 

We  measure  all  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event,  and  most  part,  as  Cyprian  notes,  in  all 
ages,  countries,  places,  s<Eviti(B  magniiudo  impunUaJtem  sceleris  acquirit^  the  foulness 
of  the  (act  vindicates  the  offender.  "  One  is  crowned  for  that  which  another  is  tor^ 
mented :  Ille  crucem  sceleris  precium  tulUj  hie  diadema  ;  made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an 
eari,  a  great  duke,  (as  ^Agrippa  notes)  for  that  which  another  should  have  hung  in 
gibbets,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest. 


'et  lamen  alter, 


Si  fecbset  Idem,  caderet  tub  Judice  moram." 

A  poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  compelled  peradventure  by 
necessity  of  that  intolerable  (jold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  to  save  himself  from  starving  : 
but  a* great  man  in  office  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces,  undo  thousands,  pill 
and  poll,  oppress  ad  libitum^  fiea,  grind,  tyrannise,  enrich  himself  by  spoils  of  the 
commons,  be  uncontrolable  in  his  actions,  and  after  all,  be  recompensed  with  tur- 
gent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service,  and  no  man  dare  find  fault,  or  "  mutter 
at  it. 

How  would  our  Democritus  have  been  affected  to  see  a  wicked  caitifi^  or  "  "  fool, 
ft  very  idiot,  a  funge,  a  golden  ass,  a  monster  of  men,  to  have  many  good  men,  wise, 
men,  learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  with  all  submission,  as  an  appendix  to  his  riches, 
for  that  respect  alone,  because  he  hath  more  wealth  and  money,  "and  to  honour  him 
with  divine  titles,  and  bombast  epithets,"  to  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulogies, 
whom  they  know  to  be  a  dizard,  a  fool,  a  covetous  wretch,  a  beast,  &.c.  ^^  because 
he  is  rich  ?"  To  see  sub  exuviis  leoms  onagrum^  a  filthy  loathesome  carcass,  a  Gor- 
gon's head  pufled  up  by  parasites,  assume  this  unto  himself,  glorious  titles,  in  worth 
an  infant,  a  Cuman  ass,  a  painted  sepulchre,  an  Egyptian  temple  ?  To  see  a  wither^ 
6d  face,  a  diseased,  deformed,  cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carcass,  a  viperous  mind, 
uid  Epicurean  soul  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels,  diadems,  perfumes,  curious 


^Quonlam  bella  acerbbwima  del  flapella  sunt  qatbus 
Bominum  pertfnaeiam  ptinit,  ea  perpetua  oblivione 
•vpeiienda  pmius  quam  roemoriie  mandanda  plerlque 
Jadwaat.    Rich.  Dinoib.  praef.  hltt.  Gall.  >«Cru- 

*2^*>n  bumani  generia  pettetii,  et  pernlciem  dlvlnita- 
IM  noti  tniifniuDt.  '^  Et  quod  dolendum,  applau- 

•ttm  habent  et  occurauoi  viri  taJes.  »«»Herculi 

Mdem  porta  ad  ccelam  patuit»  qui  magnam  generia 
bamaal  partem   perdidit.  "Virg.    Mneid.  7. 

*  Homfddiuin  quum  comuiittunt  alngnll,  crimen  est, 
qajua  pabiied  geriCor,  tirtua  vocatur.  Cyprianus. 
"  Seneca.  SueceiaAil  vice  ia  called  virtue.  "  Ju- 
t«a.        "IXeTtBlt  aclent.  de  prlneip.  DobUltatia. 

6  p 


31  Juven.  Sat.  4.  »  Pausa  rapit,  quod  Natta  reli- 

qnii.  Tu  peisimut  omnium  latro  es,  aa  Demetrius 
the  Pirate  told  Alexander  in  Curtius.  as^on  ausl 
mutire,  itc.    JEsop.  ^  Improbum  et  stultum,  li 

dlvitem  multot  bonos  viros  in  servitutem  habentem, 
ob  id  duntaxat  quod  ei  contingat  aureorum  numis- 
matuni  cumulus,  ut  appendices,  et  additamenta  nu- 
mismatum.    Moms  Utopia.  *Eorumq;  detea- 

tantur  Utopiensea  inaaniam,  qui  dlvlnos  honores  lis 
impendnnt,  quos  sordidos  et  avaros  agnoacunt ;  non 
alio  reapectu  honorantes,  quam  quod  dites  sint. 
Idem.  lib.  S. 
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elaborate  works,  as  proud  of  his  clothes  as  a  child  of  his  new  coats ;  and  a  goodly 
person,  of  an  angel-like  divine  countenance,  a  saint,  an  humble  mind,  a  meet  spirit 
clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved  ?  To  see  a  silly  contemptible 
sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  in  his  coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine  spirit,  wise  ?  another 
neat  in  clothes,  spruce,  fidl  of  courtesy,  empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk  nonsense  ? 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so  litde  justice ;  so  many 
magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common  good ;  so  many  laws, yet  nevermore  disorders ; 
Tribunal  litiMtm  segtiem^  the  Tribunal  a  labyrinth,  so  many  thousand  suits  in  one 
court  sometimes,  so  violendy  followed  ?  To  see  mjustismmiini  sape  juri  pmnden- 
tenUf  impium  religiani^  imperiiusimum  erudUund^  otiosissitiutm  labori,  tnonsirosum 
kumanitati?  to  see  a  lamb  "executed,  a  wolf  pronounce  sentence,  UUro  arraigned, 
and  fur  sit  on  the  bench,  the  judge  severely  punish  odiers,  and  do  worse  himself, 
^emdem  furtum  facere  et  punire^  "  rapinam  pleetere^  quum  sU  ipse  raptor  f  Laws 
altered,  misconstrued,  interpreted  pro  and  con,  as  the  "Judge  is  made  by  friends, 
bribed,  or  otherwise  aflfecteu  as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to-day,  none  to-morrow ;  or 
finn  in  his  opinion,  cast  in  his  ?  Sentence  prolonged,  changed,  ad  arhUrium  JudiciSj 
still  the  same  case,  "^  one  thrust  out  of  his  inheritance,  another  fidsely  put  in  by 
&vour,  false  forged  deeds  or  wills."  Ineisa  leges  negUguntur^  laws  are  made  and 
not  kept ;  or  if  put  in  execution,  **  they  be  some  silly  ones  that  are  punished.  As, 
put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  fiither  will  disinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  quite  cashier 
him  (out,  villain,  be  gone,  come  no  more  in  my  sight) ;  a  poor  man  is  miserably 
tormented  with  loss  of  his  estate  perhaps,  goods,  fortunes,  good  name,  for  ever  di»> 
graced,  forsaken,  and  must  do  penance  to  the  utmost ;  a  mortal  sin,  and  yet  make 
the  worst  of  it,  nunquid  aliudfecU^  saith  Tranio  in  the  "poet,  nisi  quodfaciunt  ntm- 
mis  nail  generibus  f  he  hath  done  no  more  than  what  gentlemen  usually  do.  "  JVe- 
que  novum^  neque  mirum^  neque  secus  quam  dlH  solent.  For  in  a  great  person,  right 
worshipful  Sir,  a  right  honourable  Grandy,  'tis  not  a  venial  sin,  no,  not  a  peccadUlo^ 
His  no  oflence  at  all,  a  common  and  ordinary  thing,  no  man  takes  notice  of  it ;  he 
justifies  it  in  public,  and  peradventure  brags  of  it, 

^  "  Nam  qvod  turpe  bonis,  Tltio,  B«ioqoe,  deeetat 
Ciisplnam*' 

For  whmt  woald  be  bue  in  food  men,  Ticiaa,  and  Beioa,  became  CriipInQi. 

"Many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  Slc.  by  reason  of  bad  policy  and  idle  education 
(for  they  are  likely  brought  up  in  no  calling),  are  compelled  to  beg  or  steal,  and 
then  hanged  for  thefl ;  tluin  which,  what  can  be  more  ignominious,  non  minus  enim 
turpe  principi  mulia  suppUciOf  qudm  medico  muUafunera^  'tis  the  governor's  fault 
Libentius  verberant  quam  doeent^  as  schoolmasters  dfo  rather  correct  Uieir  pupils,  than 
leach  them  when  they  do  amiss.  ""  They  had  more  need  provide  there  should  be  no 
more  thieves  and  beggars,  as  they  ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occa- 
sions, than  let  them  run  on,  as  they  do  to  their  own  destruction  :  root  out  likewise 
those  causes  of  wrangling,  a  multitude  of  lawyers,  and  compose  controversies,  lites 
lustrales  et  secularesj  by  some  more  compendious  means."  Whereas  now  for  every 
toy  and  trifle  they  go  to  law,  ^Mugii  litibus  insanumforum^  et  sitvit  inoicem  discot' 
dantium  rabies^  they  are  ready  to  pull  out  one  another's  throats ;  and  for  commodity 
**to  squeeze  blood,"  saith  Hierom,  "out  of  their  brother's  heart,"  defame,  lie,  dis- 
grace, backbite,  rail,  bear  false  witness^  swear,  forswear,  fight  and  wrangle,  spend 
their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends,  undo  one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate^ 
that  preys  upon  them  both,  and  cries  Eia  Socrates,  Eia  Xantippe ;  or  some  corrupt 
Judge,  that  like  the  ^Kite  in  .£8op,  while  the  mouse  and  frog  fought,  carried  both 
away.  Generally  they  prey  one  upon  another  as  so  many  mvenous  birds,  brute 
beasts,  devouring  fishes,  no  medium,  ^omnes  hie  out  captaniuraut  captant ;  out  cada- 
vera  quce  laceraniur^  out  corvi  qui  lacerant^  either  deceive  or  be  deceived ;  tear  others 

^Cyp.  S.  ad  Donat.  ep.    Ut  reus  fnnocens  pereat, ;  tratuum  culpa  fit,  qui  maloa  Imiuntur  prieceptorei, 
•it  nocens.    Judex  damnat  foras,  quod  intus  operator,    qni  discipulog  libentius  verberant  quam  docunt.     Mo- 


Sldoniut  Apo.  *>8alvianas  1.8.  de  providen. 

Ergo  Judicium  nihil  est  nlai  publica  mercet.  Petro- 
nius.  Quid  faciant  leges  ubi  sola  pecunia  refnati 
Idem.  "flic  arcentor  livredltatibus  Hbcrl.  hie 


ruSfUtop.  lib.  1.  MDecemontur  furl  praria  et 

borrenda  supplicia,  qaum  potius  provide ndnm  mnltb 
foretne  Aires  sint,  ne  eniqnam  tarn  dlra  fnrandi  aot 
pereandi  sit  necessltaa.  Idem.         ^Boterus  de  ao^. 


donatur  bonis  alienls,  fhlsnm  consulit.  alter  testamen-  .  ment.  urb.  lib.  S.  cap.  S  <>  E  fratemo  corde  san- 

turn  corrunpit,  J^c.  Idem.  xVexat  censura  co-    gnlnem  eliclunt.  ^MUvtis  raptt  ac   dcftabit. 

lombaa.        » Plant,  moatel.        "Idem.        "  Jnven.  I  « Petronins  de Crotone  elvit. 
■ac  4.         "Haod  tot  ■iat  Auw et  naadfci,  nafi» 
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or  be  tofm  in  pieces  themselves ;  like  so  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one  riseUi 
another  fidleth,  one's  empty,  another's  full ;  his  ruin  is  a  ladder  to  the  third ;  such 
are  our  ordinaiy  proceedings.    What's  the  market?    A  place,  according  to  ^Ana- 
charsb,  wherein    they  cozen  one  another,  a  trap;  nay,  what's   the  world  itself? 
*A  vast  chaos,  a  confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domicilium  insanorum^ 
a  tnihulent  troop  fiill  of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of 
hypocrisy,  a  shop  of  knavery,  flattery,  a  nursery  of  villany,  the  scene  of  babbling, 
the  school  of  giddiness,  the  academy  of  vice ;  a  warfare,  uhi  velis  nolis  pugnandum^ 
out  vincas  out  succunibas^  in  which  kill  or  be  killed ;  wherein  every  man  is  for  him- 
self, his  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  own  guard.    No  charity,  ^^love,  friendship, 
fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinity,  consanguinity,  Christianity,  can  contain  them,  but  if 
they  be  any  ways  o^nded,  or  that  string  of  commodity  be  touched,  they  fall  foul. 
Old  fiiends  become  bitter  enemies  on  a  sudden  for  toys  and  small  offences,  and  they 
that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices  of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile  and 
peisecute  one  another  to  death,  with  more  than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.     So  long  as  they  are  behoveful,  they  love,  or  may  bestead  each  other, 
but  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be  expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old  dog,  hang 
him  up  or  cashier  him  :  which  ^Gato  counts  a  great  indecorum,  to  use  men  like  old 
^oes  or  broken  glasses,  which  are  flung  to  the  dunghill ;  he  could  not  find  in  his 
heart  to  sell  an  old  ox,  much  less  to  turn  away  an  old  servant :  but  they  instead  of 
recompense,  revile  him,  and  when  they  have  made  him  an  instrument  of  their  villany, 
as*Bajazet  the  second  flmperor  of  the  Turks  did  by  Acomethes  Bassa,  make  him 
away,  or  instead  of  ^reward,  hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius. 
In  a  word,  every  man  for  his  own  ends.  •  Our  summnm  honum  is  commodity,  and  the 
goddess  we  adore  Dea  moneta^  Queen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  ofler  sacrifice, 
which  steers  our  hearts,  hands,  ^affections,  all :  that  most  powerful  goddess,  by 
whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  ''esteemed  the  sole  commandress  of  our 
actions,  for  which  we  pray,  run,  ride,  go,  come,  labour,  and  contend  as  fishes  do  for 
a  crumb  that  felleth  into  the  water.     It's  not  worth,  virtue,  (that's  honum  theatrale^) 
wisdom,  valour,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  or  any  sufficiency  for  which  we  are 
respected,  but  ^  money,  greatness,  office,  honour,  authority ;  honesty  is  accounted  fol- 
ly ;  knavery,  policy ;  ^men  admired  out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem 
to  be :  such  shifting,  lying,  cogging,  plotting,  counterplotting,  temporizing,  flattering, 
cozening,  dissemhling,  ^^  that  of  necessity  one  must  highly  offend  God  if  he  be  con- 
fomiable  to  the  w^orld,"  CreHzare  cum  Crete^^^  or  else  live  in  contempt,  disgrace  and 
misery."     One  takes  upon  him  temperance,  holiness,  another  austerity,  a  third  an 
af^ted  kind  of  simplicity,  when  as  indeed,  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  the  rest  are 
*^  hypocrites,  ambidexters,"  out-sides,  so  many  turning  pictures,  a  lion  on  the  one 
side,  a  lamb  on  the  other."    How  would  Demoeritus  have  been  aifected  to  see  these 
things! 

To  see  a  man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a  camelion,  or  as  Proteus,  omnia 
transformane  sese  in  ndracula  rerum^  to  act  twenty  parts  and  persons  at  once,  for 
his  advantage,  to  temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  Planet,  good  with  gqod ;  bad 
with  bad ;  having  a  several  face,  garb,  and  character  for  every  one  he  meets ;  of  all 
religions,  humours,  inclinations  ;  to  fawn  like  a  spaniel,  mentitis  et  mimicis  ohsequisy 
rage  like  a  lion,  hark  like  a  cur,  fight  like  a  dragon,  sting  like  a  serpent,  as  meek  as 
a  Iamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a  tiger,  weep  like  a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and 
yet  others  domineer  over  him,  here  command,  there  crouch,  tyrannize  in  one  place, 
be  baffled  in  another,  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to  make  others  merry. 
To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so  many  parasangs  betwixt 


^Qoid  forum  1  locuB  quo  aliun  aliara  circumvenlt. 
*  Vastum  chaos,  larrairiuii  emporium,  theatram  hvpo- 
crttiQi,Jtc.  «*Nemo  cflBlam,  nemo  jasjurandum, 

oeno  Jovem  pluric  facit,  aed  omnes  apertis  oculia 
^aa  tna  computant.    Fetron.  ^^  Plutarch,  vlt. 

«!•'.  Indecorum  antinatla  at  calceia  uti  aut  vltria, 
4ve  aU  fraeta  abJiciiDUs,  nam  ut  de  meipso  dicam, 
tec  bovem  aeaem  vendideram,  neduin  homlnem  natu 


tia  odium  redditur.  Tac.  •oPaucia  chariot  est 

fides  qaam  pecunia.  Salust.  ^  Prima  fere  vota  et 

cunctia,  Sec.  fo  Et  genus  et  formam  regina  pecu- 

nia donat.  Quantum  quiaque  sua  nummorum  servat 
In  area,  untum  habet  et  fidei.  **  Non  &  peritiA  aed 
ab  ornatn  et  vulgi  voclbus  habemur  ezcellentes.  Car- 
dan. 1.  9.  de  cons.  Mperjurata  suo  poetponit  nu- 
roina  lucro,  Mercator.    Ut  necessarlum  sit  vel  Deo 


rr^ndem  laboris  aocluin.  ^Jovius.    Cum  innu>  '  displicere,  vel  ab  humlnibus  contemnl,  vex&ri,  neg- 


bera  niias  beneficia  rependere  non  posset  aliter,  In 
terfici  Joasit.  «  B«n«fieia  eo  usque  lata  sunt  dum 

v^deatar  aotvi  pone,  ubi  nultum  antevenere  pro  gra- 


ligi.  ^  Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt. 
^  Tragelapho  similes  vel  centauris,  sursum  hominea, 
deortom  equi. 
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tongue  and  heart,  men  like  stage-players  act  variety  of  parts,  ^^give  good  precepts  to 
others,  soar  aloft,  whilst  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  ground. 

To  see  a  man  protest  friendship,  kiss  his  hand,  '^  quern  mallet  trvncatum  videre^ 
"*  smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief,  or  cozen  him  whom  he  salutes,  *^  magnify  his 
friend  unworthy  with  h3rperbolical  eulogiums ;  his  enemy  alheit  a  good  man,  to 
vilify  and  disgrace  him,  yea  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost  that  livor  and  malice 
can  invent. 

To  see  a  ^*  servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  carries  the  mace  more 
worth  than  the  magistrate,  which  Plato,  lib.  1 1,  de  leg.,  absolutely  forbids,  £pictetu8 
abhors.  A  horse  that  tills  the  "land  fed  with  chafll^  an  idle  jade  have  provender  in 
abundance ;  him  that  makes  shoes  go  barefoot  himself,  him  that  sells  meat  ahnost 
pined ;  a  toiling  drudge  starve,  a  drone  flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  casdes  built  with  fools'  heads,  men  like  apes 
follow  the  feshions  in  tires,  gestures,  actions :  if  the  king  laugh,  all  laugh ; 

****  Rides  t  majore  cbaehlnno 

ConcatUur,  flet  ti  laehrynss  eonspezit  amici.*' 

**  Alexander  stooped,  so  did  his  courtiers  ;  Alphonsus  turned  his  head,  and  so  did  his 
parasites.  ''Sabina  Poppea,  Nero's  wife,  wore  amber-coloured  hair,  so  did  all  the 
Roman  ladies  in  an  instant,  her  fashion  was  theira. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured  out  of  opinion  with- 
out judgment :  an  inconsiderate  multitude,  like  so  many  dogs  in  a  village,  if  one 
bark  all  bark  without  a  cause :  as  fortune's  fim  turns,  if  a  man  be  in  fiivom*,  or  com- 
manded by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him ;  "  if  in  disgrace,  in  an  instant 
all  hate  lum,  and  as  at  the  sun  when  he  is  eclipsed,  that  eret  took  no  notice,  now 
gaze  and  stare  upon  him. 

To  see  a  man  '^  wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his  head,  an  hundred  oaks 
on  his  back,  to  devour  a  hundred  oxen  at  a  meal,  nay  more,  to  devour  houses  and 
towns,  or  as  those  Anthropophagi,  "^  to  eat  one  another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up  like  a  snowball,  from  base  beggary  to  right  worship- 
ful and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to  screw  himself  into  honours  and  offices; 
another  to  starve  his  genius,  damn  his  soul  to  gather  wealth,  which  he  shall  not  en- 
joy, which  his  prodigal  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an  instant"* 

To  see  the  xcuco^'iTXuxy  of  our  times,  a  man  bend  all  his  forces,  means,  time,  fortunes, 
to  be  a  favorite's  favorite's  favorite,  8ic.,  a  parasite's  parasite's  parasite,  that  may 
scorn  the  servile  world  as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggar's  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps,  crept  and  whined,  crying 
to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands,  now  ruflle  in  silk  and  satin,  bravely 
mounted,  jovial  and  poUte,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  familiars,  neglect  his  kin- 
dred, insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a  scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant  for  a  meal's  meat; 
a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation ;  a  falconer  receive  greater  wages  than  a 
student :  a  lawyer  get  more  in  a  day  than  a  philosopher  in  a  year,  better  reward  for  an 
hour,  than  a  scholar  for  a  twelvemonth's  study ;  him  that  can  ^  paint  Thais,  play  on 
a  fiddle,  curl  hair,  &C.,  sooner  get  preferment  tlum  a  philologer  or  a  poet. 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  JSsop's  ape,  hug  her  child  to  death,  a  ^'  wittol  wink  at 
his  wife's  honesty,  and  too  perapicuous  in  aU  other  affidrs ;  one  stumble  at  a  straw, 
and  leap  over  a  block ;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul ;  scrape  unjust  sums  with  one  hand, 
purchase  great  manore  by  corruption,  fraud  and  cozenage,  and  liberally  to  distribute 
to  the  poor  with  the  other,  give  a  remnant  to  pious  uses,  &c.  Penny  wise,  pound 
foolish ;  blind  men  judge  of  colours;  wise  men  silent,  fools  talk;  ^find  fault  with 

"*  Prcc^tis  aula  colam   promittunt,  Ipai  iDterlad  niua  1.  37.  cap.  S.  eapUloa  babuit  Baecineoa,  cxinde 

SnWeila  terreof  TlUa  manclpla.          wjEneaa  SUt.  Actum  ut  omnea  puellc  Ronian«  colorem  iltom  aflec* 

Arridere  homines  ut  Meviani,  blandlri  ut  fallant.  Urent.           w  OdU  damnatoa.    Juv.            «7Agrippa 

Cyp.  ad  Donatum.          ^Love  and  hate  are  like  the  ep.  S8. 1.  7.    Quorum  cerebrum  est  in  ventre,  iofeni- 

twoendsofa  peripectiTe  glaaa,  the  one  muitipUea,  um  In  patinla.      *     **Psal.    They  eat  up  my  people 

the  other  makea  lese.           *>  Hiniatri  locuirietiores  iia  aa  bread.           MAbaumit  hcrea  cascuba  dignior  §er* 

quibua  miniatratur,  aervua  majores  opes  habens  quam  vata  centum  clavibua,  et  mero  diaUnxuet  pavimentit 

patronus.          "Qaiterram  colnnt  equi  paleis  pas-  superbo,  poutificum  potiore  cmnis.   Hor.           ^Qui 

cuntur,  qui  otiantur  caballi  avenA  saf  inantur,  diacal-  ,  Tbaidem   pinf ere,   Inflara   tibiam,   ciiapare   crinei. 

oeattts  discurrit  qui  calcea  aliis  facit.          MJuven.  TiDoetua  apectare  lacunar.          nTuHius.  Est  «»D!in 

Do  you  laugh  1  he  ia  shaken  by  still  greater  laughter  1  proprinm  stultitlc  aliorum  cernere  vltia,  oblivisci  lu- 

be  weepa  also  when  he  baa  beheid  the  teara  of  hia  ornm.    Idem  Artatfppua  Charidemo  apud  Laciaoam. 

Mend.       MBodiiifllb.  4.derapitb.  cap.  0.        ^PU-  Omiiino  stolUtbe  cujoadam  esae  pitto,  Ibc 
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otheiSy  and  do  worse  thesnaelveB ;  ^denounce  that  in  public  which  he  doth  in  secret ; 
tnd  which  Aurelius  Victor  gives  out  of  Augustus,  severely  censure  that  in  a  third, 
of  which  he  is  most  guilty  Imnself. 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant  venture  his  life  for  his  new  master  that 
will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at  year's  end ;  A  country  colone  toil  and  moil,  till 
and  drudge  for  a  prodigal  idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or  lasciviously  con- 
somes  with  phantastical  expences ;  A  noble  man  in  a  bravado  to  encounter  death, 
and  for  a  small  flash  of  honour  to  cast  away  himself;  A  worldling  tremble  at  an  ex- 
ecutor, and  yet  not  fear  hell-fire ;  To  wish  and  hope  for  immortality,  desire  to  be 
bappy,  and  yet  by  all  means  avoid  death,  a  necessary  passage  to  bring  him  to  it. 

To  see  a  fool-hardy  fellow  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  decoUari  malunt  quam 
verberarif  die  rather  Uian  be  punished,  in  a  sottish  humour  embrace  death  with 
alacrity,  yet  '^  scorn  to  lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  lus  dearest  friends' 
departures. 

To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  govern  towns  and  cities,  and  yet 
a  silly  woman  overrules  him  at  home ;  ^Command  a  province,  and  yet  his  own  ser- 
fints  or  children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles'  son  did  in  Greece; 
*^  What  I  will  (said  he)  my  mother  will,  and  what  my  mother  will,  my  &ther 
doth."  To  see  horses  ride  in  a  coach,  men  draw  it ;  dogs  devour  their  masters ; 
towers  build  masons;  children  rule;  old  men  go  to  school;  women  wear  the 
breeches;  ^ sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c.  And  in  a  word,  the  world 
turned  upside  downward     O  viveret  Democriius. 

^To  insist  in  every  particular  were  one  of  Hercules'  labours,  there's  so  many 
ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun.  Quatitum  est  in  rebus  inane  f  (How 
much  vanity  there  is  in  things  f)  And  who  can  speak  of  all  ?  Crimine  ab  uno  disce 
<muu9^  take  this  for  a  taste. 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easy  to  be  discerned.  How 
vould  Democritus  have  been  moved,  had  he  seen  ^  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  ?  If 
every  man  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  which  Momus  would  have  had  in  Vulcan's 
man,  or  that  which  TuUy  so  much  wished  it  were  written  in  every  man's  forehead, 
Qnd  qmsque  de  republicd  sentiret^  what  he  thought ;  or  that  it  could  be  efiected  in 
an  instant,  which  Mercury  did  by  Charon  in  Lucian,  by  touching  of  his  eyes,  to  make 
him  discern  seme  I  et  simul  rumores  et  susurros. 

*'Spcs  bominnm  cccas,  morbot,  ▼otomque  Imboreo,    I  "Blind  hopes  and  wfsbea,  tbeir  thoofrhts  and  aflhirt, 
Et  paitiln  tolo  ▼oUtantea  cthere  caraa.**  |      Whispers  and  lurooars,  and  those  flying  cares.*' 

That  he  could  cubiculorum  obductas  foras  recludere  et  secreta  cordium  penetrare^ 
which  *  Cyprian  desired,  open  doors  and  locks,  shoot  bolts,  as  Lucian's  Gallus  did 
with  a  feather  of  his  tail :  or  Gyges'  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspective  glass,  or 
Otaamsticonj  which  would  so  multiply  species,  Uiat  a  man  might  hear' and  see  all  at 
oQce  (as  "  Martianus  Capella's  Jupiter  did  in  a  spear  which  he  held  in  lus  hand, 
which  did  present  unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of  the.  earth), 
otserve  cuckolds'  horas,  forgeries  of  alchemists,  the  philosopher's  stone,  new  pro* 
jectors,  &C.,  and  all  those  works  of  darkness,  foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears  and  wishes, 
what  a  deal  of  laughter  would  it  have  afforded  ?  He  should  have  seen  windmills  in 
one  man's  head,  an  hornet's  nest  in  another.  Or  had  he  been  present  with  Icarome- 
nippus  in  Lucian  at  Jupiter's  whispering  place,  ^  and  heard  one  pray  for  rain,  an* 
other  for  fiiir  weather ;  one  for  his  wife's,  another  for  his  j&ther's  death,  8ic ;  ^  to  ask 
that  at  God's  hand  which  they  are  abashed  any  man  should  hear :"  How  would  he 
hare  been  confounded?  Would  he,  think  you,  or  any  man  else,  say  that  these 
men  were  well  in  their  wits  ?     Hac  sani  esse  Jtaminis  quis  sanus  juret  Orestes  f 

^Exccrari  pnMlce  qood  ocenltA  afat.  Salvianas  '  ep.  prvd.  Ros.  dejerantes  et  potantes  deprehendet, 
life,  de  pro.  aer«a  alciacendis  Titiis  qulbas  ipsi  vehe-  '  hos  vomentes,  illos  litlgantes,  insldias  molientes,  suf- 
aieater  iodolgent.  '^  Adamus  eccl.  hist.  cap.  213.    fragantes,  venena  miscentes,  in  amicnrum  accasatlo- 

Siqsii  daamatna  fti«iit,  lartus  esse  gloria  est ;  nam  nem  sabscrlbentes,  bos  gloria,  illos  ambltlone,  cupidi- 
ittbryniss  et  piaactnan  csteraque  companetionnm  tate,  mente  captos,  J^c.  MAd  Donat.  ep.  2. 1.  1.  O 
fnera  qoc  no*  aalabria  censemns«  ita  abomlnantur  «i  posses  in  specula  sublimi  constitutus,  6lc.  •!  Lib. 
DsKi.  at  ncc  pro  peccatia  nee  prodeAinctis  amicis  ulli  1.  de  tiup  Thilol.  in  qua  quid  singuH  natlonum  populi 
1er#  lireai.  ••  Orbi  dat  leges  foras,  vlx  famiiluni    qiiotldianis  mntibus  agitarent,  relncebat  *»0  Ju- 

r*'f  (t  •'me  strepita  domi.  '"  Quicquid  evo  toIo  hoc    piter  contingat  mihi  aurum  hcreditas,  &c  Multos  da 

rail  mairr  loea,  et  quod  mater  vult,  facit  pater.  Jupiter  annos,  Dementia  quanta  est  hominum,  tur- 
^  Otm,  oiin  mile  peeass  nane  tarn  indomitum  et  edax  pissima  vota  diis  insusurranr,  si  quis  admoverit  aurem, 
Bi  bmntaes  devorent.  See.  Moras.  Dtop.  lib.  1 .  ?>  Di-  contieescunt ;  et  quod  scire  homines  nolunt,  Deo  nar- 
veisoa  Taitts  tribait  Taanvft  ftirores.  '•Damocrlt. '  not.  Senee.  «p.  10. 1. 1. 
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Can  all  the  hellebore  in  the  Antic3rne  ciure  these  men?    No,  sure, ''^ an  acre  of 
hellebore  will  not  do  it" 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Seneca's  blind  wonoao, 
and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  ^  seek  for  any  cure  of  it,  for  pauci  vident  morbum 
svum,  omnes  amant.  If  our  leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all  means  possible  to 
redress  it ;  ^  and  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send  for  a  physician ;  but  for 
the  diseases  of  the  mind  we  take  no  notice  of  them :  "Lust  harrows  us  on  the  one 
side ;  envy,  anger,  ambition  on  the  other.  We  are  torn  in  pieces  by  our  passions, 
as  so  many  wUd  horses,  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit ;  oile  is  melanchc^y, 
another  mad ;  ^  and  which  of  us  all  seeks  for  help,  doth  acknowledge  his  error,  or 
knows  he  is  sick  ?  As  that  stupid  fellow  put  out  the  candle  because  the  biting  fleas 
should  not  find  him ;  he  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown  habit,  borrowed  titles,  be- 
cause nobody  should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks  with  himself,  Elgomet  videor 
mihi  sanus^  I  am  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at  others.  And  'tis  a  general  fault 
amongst  them  all,  that "  which  our  fore&thers  have  approved,  diet,  apparel,  opinions, 
humours,  customs,  manners,  we  deride  and  reject  in  our  time  as  absurd.     Old  men 

account  juniors  all  fools,  when  they  are  mere  dizards ;  and  as  to  sailors, territ- 

que  urbesque  recedunt they  move,  the  land  stands  still,  Uie  world  hath  much 

more  wit,  they  dote  themselves.  Turks  deride  us,  we  them ;  Italians  Frenchmen, 
accounting  them  light  headed  fellows,  the  French  scoff  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their 
several  customs ;  Greeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but  themselves  of  barbarism, 
the  world  as  much  vilifies  them  now ;  we  account  Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode 
many  of  their  fashions ;  they  as  contemptibly  think  6f  us ;  Spaniards  laugh  at  all,  and 
all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools  and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  our  actions,  carriages, 
diet,  apparel,  customs,  and  consultations;  we  "scoff  and  point  one  at  another,  when 
as  in  conclusion  all  are  fools,  ^^  and  they  the  veriest  asses  that  hide  their  ears  most 
A  private  man  if  he  be  resolved  with  himself,  or  set  on  an  opinion,  accounts  all 
idiots  and  asses  that  are  not  aflected  as  he  is,  '*  nil  rectum^  nisi  quod  placuit 
siM^  ducilj  that  are  not  so  minded,  ^(quodque  volunt  homines  se  bene  velle  putanij) 
all  fools  that  think  not  as  he  doth :  he  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  Suam  quisque 
sponsam^  mihi  meam^  let  every  man  enjoy  his  own  spouse  *,  but  his  alone  is  fair, 
nuis  amor  J  &c.,  and  scorns  all  in  respect  of  himself,  "will  imitate  none,  hear  none 
••  but  himself,  as  Pliny  said,  a  law  and  example  to  himself.  And  that  which  Hippo- 
crates, in  his  epistle  to  Dionysius,  reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Quu- 
que  in  alio  superfluum  esse  censet^  ipse  quod  non  habet  nee  curat ^  that  which  he  hath 
not  himself  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts  superfiuity,  an  idle  quality,  a  mere  fop- 
pery in  another :  like  .£sop's  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all  his  fel- 
low foxes  cut  off  theirs.  The  Chinese  say,  that  we  Europeans  have  one  eye,  they 
themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is  blind :  (though  "  Scaliger  accounts  them  brutes 
too,  merum  pecus^)  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are  only  wise,  others  indifferent,  the 
rest  beside  themselves,  mere  idiots  and  asses.  Thus  not  acknowledging  our  own 
errors  and  imperfections,  we  securely  deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and 
spectators  of  the  rest,  accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  Aliend  opti- 
mum frui  insanid^  to  make  ourselves  merry  with  other  men's  obliquities,  when  as 
he  himself  is  more  faulty  than  the  rest,  mutato  nomine^  de  tefahula  narralur^  he  may 
take  himself  by  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and  which  one  calls  maximum  stultitict  specimen^ 
to  be  ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  perceive  or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  was 
when  he  contended  with  Apollo,  non  inteJligens  se  deridiculo  haberi^  saith  "  Apu- 
leius ;  'tis  his  own  cause,  he  is  a  convicted  madman,  as  ''Austin  well  infers  '*  in  the 
eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like  one,  that  to  our  thinking  walks  with  his 

^  Plautut  Menecb.  non  potest  hsc  res  Helleborf  Ju-    prUcit  ezprobrat.  Bud.  de  affec.  lib.  ft.  «  Senet 

gere  obtinerier.  M^oque  gravior  morbus  quo  ig-  !  jiro  stultis  babent  juvenea.  Baltb.  Cast.         <*CIodma 

notior  pericIitantL  mquc  laedunt  oculos^  festfiiaa  '  accusat  nuecboa.  m  OmniuiD  stultissimi  qui  aurl- 

demere;  si  quid  est  anlmum,  dtfTers  curandi  tempus  - 

In  annum.  Hor.  "  Si  caput,  crus  dolet,  brachlum, 
J^G.  Medicum  accersimus,  recte  et  boneste,  si  par 
etiam  indu?tria  in  animi  morbis  poneretur.  Job.  Pe- 
lenus  Jesuita.  lib.  3.  de  bum.  afiec.  morbonimque  cura. 
0^  Et  quotusquisque  tamen  est  qui  contra  tot  pestes 
medicum  requirat  vel  cgrotare  se  agnoscati  ebuHit 
Ira,  ice.  Et  nos  tamen  egros  esse  negamua.  Inco- 
lames  medlcvm  recusant.    Preaene  vtaa  atultitlaiD 


culas  atudiosd  tegunt.  Bat.  Menlp.  n  flor.  Epist.  S. 
"Prosper.  **8tatlm  sapiunt,  statim  sciunt,  nemi- 
nem  reverentur,  neroinem  imitantur,  ipsi  aibi  exem- 
plo.    Plin.  Epist.  lib.  8.  mNuIH  altera   sapere 

concedit»  ne  desipere  videatur.   Agrlp.  *»  Omnia 

orbia  persechio  a  persis  ad  Lusitaniaro.  "S  Florid. 
^  August.  Qualis  in  oculis  bominum  qui  ioversis  pedi- 
bus  ambulat,  talis  in  oculis  sapientum  et  angeloruia 
qui  ilbi  placet,  aut  cni  paasionea  domiDantur.        , 
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beds  npwaids.'^  So  thou  laugfaest  at  me,  and  I  at  thee,  hoth  at  a  third  ;  and  he  re- 
UUDB  that  of  the  poet  upon  ua  again,  ^Hei  ndhij  insanire  me  aiutU^  quum  ipsi  uliro 
mamoHt,  We  accuse  others  of  madness,  of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  dizards  our- 
sdves.  For  it  is  a  great  sign  and  property  of  a  fool  (which  Eccl.  x.  3,  points  at) 
out  of  pride  and  self-conceit  to  insult,  vilify,  condemn,  censure,  and  call  other  men 
foob  (.Vofi  videnms  fnantioB  quod  a  tergo  est)  to  tax  that  in  others  of  which  we  are 
most  multy ;  teach  that  which  we  follow  not  ourselves  :  For  an  inconstant  man  to 
write  of  constancy,  a  profane  liver  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  piety,  a  dizard 
himself  make  a  treatise  of  wisdom,  or  with  Sallust  to  rail  downright  at  spoilers  of 
countries,  and  yet  in  ^  office  to  be  a  most  grievous  poler  himself.  This  argues 
weakness,  and  is  an  evident  sign  of  such  parties'  indiscretion.  ^^Peccat  uter  nostrum 
eruce  digmus  f  "  Who  is  the  fool  now  ?''  Or  else  peradventure  in  some  places  we 
are  all  mad  for  company,  and  so  'tis  not  seen,  Satietas  erroris  et  dementics^  paritcr 
ahsfirdiieUem  et  admirationem  tollU,  Tis  with  us,  as  it  was  of  old  (in  '  TuUy^s  cen- 
sure at  least)  with  C.  Fimbria  in  Rome,  a  bold,  hau'*brain,  mad  fellow,  and  so  es- 
teemed of  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  himself:  now  in  such  a  case 
there  is  '  no  notice  taken  of  it 

"  Nimirum  foaanus  paucit  videatar ;  e6  qnod         |    **  Whan  all  are  mad,  where  all  are  like  oppre«t 
Mazima  para  hominum  morbo  Jaetatar  eodem."  |       Wbo  can  discern  one  mad  man  from  the  resti*' 

But  put  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  manifestly  convicted  of  madness, 
'he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly,  be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a  vain  humour  he 
hath  in  building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming,  courting,  scribbling,  prating, 
for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  ^  on  which  he  dotes,  he  (loth  acknowledge  as 
much :  yet  with  all  the  rhetoric  thou  hast,  thou  canst  not  so  recall  him,  but  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere  in  his  dotage.  Tis  amabilis  insania^  et 
mentis  gratissimus  error ^  so  pleasing,  so  delicious,  that  he  *  cannot  leave  it.  He 
knows  his  error,  but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it,  tell  him  what  the  event  will  be, 
beggary,  sorrow,  sickness,  disgrace,  shame,  loss,  madness,  yet  '^^  an  angry  man  will 
prdfer  vengeance,  a  lascivious  his  whore,  a  thief  his  booty,  a  glutton  his  belly,  before 
his  wel&re."  Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious  man  of  his  irregular 
course,  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  pol  me  occidistis  amici^  he  cries  anon,  you  have 
undone  him,  and  as  ^a  ^dog  to  his  vomit,"  he  returns  to  it  again;  no  persuasion 
will  take  place,  no  counsel,  say  what  thou  canst, 

**  Clamee  Iket  et  mare  cobIo 
— —  Conftandae,  eurdo  narras,"* 

danonstrale  as  Ulysses  did  to  'Elpenor  and  Giyllus,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions 
*^  those  swinish  men,"  he  is  irrefragable  in  his  humour,  he  will  be  a  hog  still ;  bray 
him  in  a  mortar,  he  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an  heresy,  or  some  perverse  opi- 
nion, settled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  Papists  are,  convince  his  understanding,  show 
him  the  several  folHes  and  absurd  fopperies  of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  vm- 
cor,  make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  ^  he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  obstinate  as  he  is ; 
and  as  he  said  "  si  in  hoc  erroy  libenter  erro^  nee  jiunc  errorem  auferri  mihi  volo ;  I 
will  do  as  I  have  done,  as  my  predecessors  have  done,  "  and  as  my  friends  now  do : 
1  will  dote  for  company.  Say  now,  are  these  men  "  mad  or  no,  ^Heus  age  responde  f 
are  they  ridiculous  ?  ctdo  quemvis  orMtrum^  are  they  sana  mentis^  sober,  wise,  and 

discreet  ?  have  they  common  sense  ? "  uter  est  insanior  horum  f    1  am  of  De- 

mocritus'  opinion  for  my  part,  1  hold  them  worthy  to  be  laughed  at ;  a  company  of 
bialn-sick  dizards,  as  naiad  as  ^  Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  (hey  may  go  '^  ride  the 
ass,''  and  all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyne,  in  the  ^^  ship  of  fools"  for  company  together. 
I  need  not  much  labour  to  prove  ihis  which  I  say  otherwise  than  thus,  make  any 

*  Ptaatoa  Meaechml.  *  Governor  of  Aanich  by    honoree,  aTarne  opee,  dte.  odimas  tee  et  accerelmue. 

Cx«ar*i  appointment.  '"^Nnnc  tanitatls  patrocf-  '  Cardan.  I.  9.  de  conso.  '  Prov.  xzvi.  11.         *  Al- 

moat  est  uuanientfiim  tnrba.  Sen.  i  Pro  Roeeio  '  though  you  call  out,  and  confound  the  aea  and  aky. 


Am^nso,  ct  quod  Inter  omnes  constat  Insanisaimae, 
aisi  inter  eos,  qui  ipel  quoque  Inaaniunt.  *  Ne- 

cevfte  ««t  cum  insaBientlbus  ftarere,  nisi  solos  relin- 
qoero.    Petroniva.  *  Qooniam  non  est  genus 

•ninn  stnttitoe  qua  me  Insanfre  putas.  *  Stultum 

■K  fateor,  liceat  coneedere  verum,  Atque  etlam  insa- 


ynu  still  address  a  deaf  man.  *  Plutarch.  Gryllo. 

suilli  homines  sic  Clem.  Alex.  to.  i^Non  per- 

suadebls,  etlamsi  persuaaerla.  "  Tully.  "  Malo 
cum  tills  insanlre,  quam  cum  aliis  bene  sentlre. 
"Qui  inter  bos  enutrluntur,  non  magis  sapere  possunt, 
quiim  qui  in  culinA  bene  olere.    Patron.  '*Per<. 


•am.    Hnr.  *  Odi  nee  possum  cupiens  nee  esse    »ius<  i*Hor.  3.  ser.  which  of  these  is  the  more 

4«Hid  odi.  Ovid.    Errore  grato  libenter  omnes  insani-    mad.  >*  Vesanum  ezagitant  puerii  innuptcque 

CMi.  «  Amator  scortum  vitc  preponit,  iracundus    puells. 

viadictaa ;  f«r  prvdmm,  parasltus  gulam,  ambltlosus  I 
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Bolenm  protestation,  or  swear,  I  ^link  70a  will  believe  me  without  an  oath ;  say  at 
a  word,  are  they  fools  ?  I  refer  it  to  yon,  though  you  be  likewise  fools  and  roadmen 
yourselves,  and  I  as  mad  to  ask  the  question ;  for  what  said  our  comical  Mercury  ? 

n  M  jnBtmn  ab  injiutli  petere  Intipientia  e«t."       I     IMl  stand  to  jonr  cemare  yet,  what  think  y  oo  1 

But  forasmuch  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms,  provinces,  families,  were 
melancholy  as  well  as  private  men,  I  will  examine  them  in  particular,  and  that  which 
I  have  hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  terms,  I  will  particularly  insist 
in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  arguments,  testimonies,  illustrations,  and 
that  in  brief.  ^^J^anc  accipe  quare  desipiant  omnes  aque  ac  tu.  My  first  argument 
is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow  drawn  out  of  his  sententious  quiver.  Pro.  iiL  7, 
^  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes.''  And  xxvL  12,  ^  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his 
own  conceit  ?  more  hope  is  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  Isaiah  pronounceth  a  woe 
against  puch  men,  cap.  v.  21,  ^  that  are  wise  in  their  ovm  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their 
own  sight."  For  hence  we  may  gather,  that  it  is  a  great  ofience,and  men  are  much 
deceived  that  think  too  well  of  themselves,  an  especial  argument  to  convince  them 
of  folly.  Many  men  (saith  '* Seneca)  ^had  been  without  question  wise,  had  they 
not  had  an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge  already,  even 
before  they  had  gone  half  way,"  too  forward,  too  ripe,  prtEproperif  too  quick  and 
ready,  ^cito  prudentesj  cUd  jpii,  cUo  mariti^  cito  patres^  did  sacerdotts^  did  omnis 
offidi  capaces  et  curiosi^  they  had  too  good  a  conceit  of  themselves,  and  that  marred 
aU ;  of  their  worth,  valour,  skill,  art,  learning,  judgment,  eloquence,  their  good  parts ; 
all  their  geese  are  swans,  and  that  manifestly  proves  them  to  be  no  better  than  fools. 
In  former  times  they  had  but  seven  wise  men,  now  you  can  scarce  find  so  many 
fools.  Thalcs  sent  the  golden  Tripos,  which  the  fishermen  found,  and  the  oracle 
commanded  to  be  "^^  given  to  the  wisest,  to  Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,"  &c.  If  such  a 
thing  were  now  found,  we  should  all  fight  for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the 
golden  apple,  we  are  so  wise :  we  have  women  politicians,  children  metaphysicians ; 
every  sUly  fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make  perpetual  motions,  find  the  philosopher's 
stone,  interpret  Apocalypses,  make  new  Theories,  a  new  system  of  the  world,  new 
Logic,  new  Philosophy,  &c.  Nostra  utique  regioj  saith  '^Petronius,  "  our  country 
is  so  full  of  deified  spirits,  divine  souls,  that  you  may  sooner  find  a  God  than  a  man 
amongst  us,"  we  think  so  well  of  ourselves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testimony  of  much 
folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of  Scripture,  which  though 
before  mentioned  in  efifect,  yet  for  some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  ^and  by  Plato's  good 
leave,  I  may  do  it,  "&'?  *6  xoxov  pffih  oM«i> /3x»x*«i)  "  Fools  (saitn  David)  by  reason 
of  their  transgressions."  &.c.  Psal.  cvii.  17.  Hence  Musculus  infers  all  transgressors 
must  needs  be  fools.  So  we  read  Rom.  ii.,  ^  Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul 
of  every  man  that  doeth  evil ;"  but  all  do  evil.  And  Isaiah,  Izv.  14,^  My  servant 
shall  sing  for  joy,  and  "ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind." 
Tis  ratified  by  the  common  consent  of  all  philosophera.  ^  Dishonesty  (saith 
Cardan)  is  nothing  else  but  folly  and  madness.  ^Prohus  quis  nobiscum  vivUf 
Show  me  an  honest  man,  ^emo  malus  qui  turn  stultus^  'tis  Fabius'  aphorism  to  the 
same  end.  If  none  honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  And  well  may  they  be  so 
accounted :  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise,  Qid  iter  adomat  in  occidenten^ 
quum  praperaret  in  orientem  f  that  goes  backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when  he  is 
bound  to  the  east  ?  or  hold  him  a  wise  man  (saith  "^ Musculus)  ^  that  prefera  momen- 
tary pleasures  to  eternity,  that  spends  his  master's  goods  in  his  absence,  forthwith 
to  be  condemned  for  it  ?"  ^equicquam  sapit  qui  ^Jn  non  sapitj  who  will  say  that 
a  sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  his  body  ? 
Can  you  account  him  wise  or  discreet  that  would  willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet 
will  do  nothing  that  should  procure  or  continue  it?  "Theodoret,  out  of  Plotinus 
the  Platonist,  ^^  holds  it  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  to  live  after  his  own  laws,  to  do 

n  Plantus.  »  Hor.  1.  9.  sat.  2.  Saperbam  stalti-  i  •*  Malefkctori.  » Who  can  find  a  ralthrul  man  * 

tiam  Pliniua  vocat.7.  epist.  91.  quod  teniel  dixl,fizum  '  Prov.  zz.  0.  »In  Paal.  zliz.  Qui  momenianea 

ratumque  sft.  <*  Multi  napientes  procuMubio  Aiia-    aempiternis,  qui  delapidat  beri  abaentia  bona,  moz  in 

■«ni,  si  Be  non  putaasent  ad  aapientia  aiimmum  per-     Jna  vocandua  et  damnandus.  ^'  Perquam  ridl- 

venisse.  oidcm.  -' IMutarchua  Solone.    culum  eat  hominea  ex  animf  acntentia  vivere,  el  q»* 

l>etur  vapientiori  ^-Tam  pnraeniibua    plena    Diia  ingrata  aunt  ezequi,  et  tamen  ft  aolia  Diii  TciU 

est  numlnibat*,  ut  farilius  poeain  Dcuinqnam  hominem    aolvoa  fieri,  quum  proprto  saluiia  citram  abjeccrnt- 
invenire.  ^  Pulchrnm  bia  dfcere  non  nocet.    Tbeod.  c.  0.  de  proTld.  lib.  de  carat,  gnac  affect. 
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diat  whkh  is  oflensive  to  Gkxl,  and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him :  and  when 
be  Toliintarily  neglects  his  own  safety,  and  contemns  the  means,  to  think  to  he  deliver- 
ed by  another :  who  will  say  these  men  are  wise  ? 

A  third  aigmnent  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent,  ''all  men  are  carried  away 
with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures,  &c^  they  g^ierally  hate  those  virtues  they 
should  Love,  and  love  such  vices  they  should  hate.  Therefore  more  than  melancholy, 
quite  mad,  brute  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  so  Chrysostom  contends ;  ^  or  rather 
dead  and  buried  alive,''  as  "Philo  Judeus  concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  '^  of  all  such 
that  are  carried  away  with  passions,  or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the  mind.  Where 
is  fear  and  sorrow,''  there  ^Lactantius  stiffly  maintains,  ^  wisdom  cannot  dwell. 

*  qui  ciipiet,  metnet  quoqae  porr6. 

Qui  metuent  vivit,  lib«r  mihi  non  erit  unquam.'  *'  ** 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  stoics  are  of  opinion,  that  where  is  any  the  least  perturba- 
tioo,  wisdom  may  not  be  found.  ^  What  more  ridiculous,''  as  Tjactantiqs  urges, 
*^than  to  hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,  threatened  the  Mounta^  Athos, 
and  the  like.  To  speak  ad  rem^  who  is  free  from  passion  ?  ^Mortalis  nemo  est 
qvfm  non  attingat  dolor j  morhusve^  as  '^Tully  determines  out  of  an  old  poem,  no 
mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  i?  an  insepamble  companion 
from  melancholy.  '^Qirysostom  pleads  farther  yet,  that  they  are  more  than  mad, 
very  beasts,  stupified  and  void  of  common  sense :  ^  For  how  (saith  he)  shall  1  know 
thee  to  be  a  man,  when  thou  kickest  like  an  ass,  neighest  like  a  horse  after  women, 
rarest  in  lust  like  a  bull,  rovenest  like  a  bear,  stingest  like  a  scorpion,  rakest  like  a 
volf,  as  subtle  as  a  fox,  as  impudent  as  a  dog  ?  Shall  I  say  thou  art  a  man,  that 
ba«t  ail  the  symptoms  of  a  beast  ?  How  shall  I  know  thee  to  be  a  man  ?  by  thy 
shape  ?    That  a£^hts  me  more,  when  I  see  a  beast  in  likeness  of  a  man. 

*  Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnijtcam  vocem^  an  heroical  speech,  ^  A  fool  still 
begins  to  live,"  and  accounts  it  a  filthy  lightness  in  men,  every  day  to  lay  new 
foundations  of  their  life,  but  who  doth  otherwise  ?  One  travels,  another  builds ;  one 
for  this,  another  for  that  business,  and  old  folks  are  as  far  out  as  the  rest ;  O  demen^ 
km  senectulem^  Tully  exclaims.  Therefore  young,  old,  middle  age,  are  all  stupid, 
and  dote. 

"£neas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  other,  sets  down  three  special  ways  to  find  a  fool 
by.  He  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that  he  cannot  find :  he  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that,  which 
bemg  found  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good :  he  is  a  fool,  that  having  variety  of 
ways  to  bring  him  to  his  journey's  end,  t^es  that  which  is  worst.  If  so,  methinks 
most  men  are  fools ;  examine  their  courses,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive  what  dizards 
and  mad  men  the  major  part  are. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  afternoon  men,  and  such  as  more  than  ordinarily 
delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first  pot  quencheth  thirst,  so  Panyasis  the  poet 
determines  in  Athetuspus^  secunda  gratiis^  horis  et  Dyomsio  :  the  second  makes  merry, 
the  third  for  pleasure,  quarta  ad  insardam^  the  fourlJi  makes  them  mad.  If  this  posi- 
tion be  true,  what  a  catalogue  of  mad  men  shall  we  have  ?  what  shall  they  be  that 
drink  four  times  four  ?  Aonne  supra  omnem  furorem^  supra  omnem  insanian  red- 
dual  insanissimos  f  I  am  of  his  opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than 
mad. 

The  "Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad  man,  because  he  was  sometimes 
sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely  merry.  Hdc  Patrid  (saith  Hippocrates)  ob  risum 
fvrere  et  insanire  dicunt^  his  countrymen  hold  him  mad  because  he  laughs ;  *and 
therefore  ^  he  desires  him  to  advise  all  his  friends  at  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh 
too  much,  or  be  over  sad."    Had  those  Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but 


•BtpicM  •ibfi  qui  iinpeiiotni,  ttc.  Bor.  S.  ter.  7. 
*CoBclin.  lib.  dc  Tie.  offer,  certain  est  aniinl  morbls 
lahorantet  pro  mortaia  coniendofl.  *  Lib.  de  rap. 

Cm  tiBor  adMt,  uplentla  adette  neqnlt.  *^  He  who 
k  ieairooe  is  also  feaxfal,  and  he  who  livea  in  fear 
•ever  can  be  ftee.  ^  Quid  innnlus  Xerze  Hellea- 
poaiDin  vcrberante,  4bc.  »Becl.  xxl.  IS.    Where 

h  kitterneaa,  there  in  do  nnderatandinf .  ProT.  xii. 
M  An  angry  man  fai  a  fool.  *>3  Tuac.  Injuria  in 
liNfiteai  DOB  cadit.  s^Hom.  6.  in  2  EpiaL  ad  Cor. 
Hoaiuicai  ic  agnoacer*  nequeo,  cum  tanquam  aalnaa 
Kctlcitrca,  toacivlaa  ut  uuma,  hinsUa  ut  eqaua  poat 

7  E 


malierea,  ut  uraus  Tentrt  Indulgeaa,  qnom  rapiaa  nt 
lupuai  dtc.  at  inquia  rormam  tiominia  babeo,  Id  magii 
terret,  quum  feram  humana  apecle  videre  me  putem. 
MEpiat.  lib.  A.  IS.  Stultna  aemper  incipit  viTere, 
foda  hominumlevltaa,  novaquotidle  fkindamenta  Tita 
ponere,  novaa   apea,  dtc.  "'De   curial.  miaer. 

Stultua,  qui  quierit  quod  nequtt  invenire,  stiiltua  qui 
qucrit  quod  nocet  inventnm,  atultua  qui  cum  plurea 
babet  cailea,  deteriorem  deligit.  Mihi  videntur  omnea 
deliri,  amentea,  &c.  ""Ep.  Demagete.  »Amicia 
noitria  Rhodi  dicito,  oe  nimium  rtdeant,  ant  ntaniiun 
triatea  ilnt 
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seen  what  ^fleering  and  grinning  there  is  in  thia  age,  they  would  certainly  have 
concluded,  we  had  been  all  out  of  our  wita. 

Aristotle  in  his  ethics  holds  fasUx  idemqtte  sapiensj  to  be  wise  and  happy.,  are 
reciprocal  terms,  bonus  idemque  sapiens  honestus*  Tis  **  Tully's  paradox,  ^  ^wise 
men  are  free,  but  fools  are  slaves,''  liberty  is  a  power  to  live  according  to  his  own 
laws,  ad  we  will  ourselves :  who  hath  this  liberty  ?  who  is  free  ? 


'Mptena  tlblqve  imperiMOs, 


Quern  neqae  pauperis.  Deque  mors,  neqne  viocula 

terrent, 
Beeponaare  eupidinibus,  conteronere  hoooree 
Fortia,  et  tn  eelpeo  totue  teres  atque  rotundui." 


''He  is  wise  that  can  command  bis  own  will. 
Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  stillf 
Whom  poverty  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fright. 
Checks  bis  desires,  scorns  honours.  Just  and  ri^bt. 


But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ?  If  no  where,  then  e  diametro^  we  are  all 
slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.    JSTemo  malus  fxlix.    But  no  man  is  happy  in  this  life^ 

none  good,  therefore  no  man  wise.     ^Ran  quippe  honi For  one  virtue  you  shall 

find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party  ;  pauci  Promethei^  multi  EpimetheL  We  may  per- 
adventure  usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others  for  favour,  as  Carolus  Sapiens, 
Philippus  Bonus,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c.,  and  describe  the  properties  of  a  wise  man, 
as  Tully  doth  an  orator,  Xenophon  Cyrus,  Castillo  a  courtier,  Galen  temperament, 
an  aristocracy  is  described  by  politicians.    But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ? 


"  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens,  qualera  riz  repperlt  unom 
MUlibus  t  multis  horolnum  coosultus  Apollo." 


"  A  wise,  a  good  man  in  a  million, 
Apollo  consulted  could  scarce  find  one. 


A  man  \b  a  miracle  of  himself,  but  Trismegistus  adds.  Maximum  miracultim  homo 
sapiens^  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder :  multi  Thirsigeri^  pauci  BacchL 

Alexander  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly  casket  of  king  Darius, 
and  every  man  advised  him  what  to  put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep  Homer's  works, 
as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  human  wit^  and  yet  **  Scaliger  upbraids  Homer's  miise^y 
^utricem  insance  sapientia^  a  nursery  of  madness,  ^  impudent  as  a  court  lady,  that 
blushes  at  nothing.  Jacobus  MycUlus,  Gilbertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost  all 
posterity  admire  Lucian's  luxuriant  wit,  yet  Scaliger  rejects  him  in  his  censure,  and 
calls  him  the  Cerberus  of  the  muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  mag- 
nified, LB  by  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  condenmed  for  a  fool.  Plutarch  extols  Sene- 
ca's wit  beyond  all  the  Greeks,  nulli  secundus^  yet  ^Seneca  saith  of  himself,  ^  when 
I  would  solace  myself  with  a  fool,  I  reflect  upon  myself,  and  there  I  have  him.'^ 
Cardan,  in  his  Sixteenth  Book  of  Subtilties,  reckons  up  twelve  super-eminent,  acute 
philosophers,  for  worth,  subtlety,  and  wisdom :  Archimedes,  Galen,  Vitruviua,  Ar- 
chitas  Tarentinus,  Euclid,  Geber,  that  first  inventor  of  Algebra,  Alkindus  the  Mathe- 
matician, both  Arabians,  mth  others.  But  his  triumviri  terrarum  far  beyond  the 
rest,  are  Ptolomaeus,  Plotinus,  Hippocrates.  Scaliger  exercitat,  224,  scofe  at  this 
censure  of  his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters  and  mechanicians,  he  makes  Gaien 
fimhriam  Hippocralis^  a  skirt  of  Hippocrates :  and  the  said  ^^ Cardan  himself  else- 
where condemns  both  Galen  and  Hippocrates  for  tediousness,  obscurity,  confusion. 
Paracelsus  will  have  them  both  mere  idiots,  infants  in  physic  and  philosophy.  Sca- 
liger and  Cardan  admire  Suisset  the  Calculator,  qui  pene  modum  excessU  humani  in- 
genii^  and  yet  ^Lod.  Vives  calls  them  nugas  Suisseticas  :  and  Cardan,  opposite  to 
himself  in  another  place,  contemns  those  ancients  in  respect  of  times  present,  ^3fa- 
jaresque  nostras  ad  presentes  collatos  juste  pueros  appellari.  In  conclusion,  the 
said  "Cardan  and  Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men, 
'*  but  only  prophets  and  apostles ;  how  they  esteem  themselves,  you  have  heard 
before.  We  are  worldly-wise,  admire  ourselves,  and  seek  for  applause :  but  hear 
Saint  "Bernard,  quanta  magisforas  es  sapiens^  tanto  magis  intus  stultus  eficeris^  &c. 
in  omnibus  es  prudens^  circa  teipsum  insipiens :  the  more  wise  thou  art  to  others, 
the  more  fool  to  thyself.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  folly  approved,  a 
divine  fury,  a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual  drunkenness  in  the  saints  of  God  them- 
selves ;  sanctum  insanium  Bernard  <»lls  it  (though  not  as  blaspheming  **  Vorstios, 
would  infer  it  as  a  passion  incident  to  God  himself,  but)  familiar  to  good  men*  as 


«*Per  iDultum  risum  poteris  cf^uoscere  stultum. 
OAc.  3.  c.  9  «>  Sapientes  liberi,  stuIU  serri,  li- 

berus  est  potestas,  dtc.        ^Hor.  S.  ser.  7.        oju- 
▼en.  "Good  people  are  scarce."  ^Hypocrit. 

**Ut  muller  aulica  duUIus  pudens.  ^Eplst.  S3. 

Quando  fktuo  delectari  toIo,  dod  est  lon^e  quaerendus, 
BMTideo.         ^Prino  coBindlcentiuin.         •Lib. 


de  cauals  corrupt,  arttum.  *  Actions  ad  subtil,  tn 
Seal.  fol.  ItSO.  MLib.  I.  de  sap.  «  Vide  mtecr 
homo,  quia  totum  est  vanitas,  toturo  stultftia,  totaia 
dementia,  quicquid  Ikcis  in  boc  mundo,  pneter  hoc  w>- 
Inm  quod  propter  Deum  ftcis.  Ser.  de  miser,  bom. 
**ln  1  Piatonis  dial.  1.  de  Josto.  **I>ai&  itmin  el 

odium  In  Deo  roveim  poolt. 
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that  of  Paul,  2  Cor.  ^  he  was  a  fool,"  &c.  and  Rom.  is.  he  wisheth  himself  to  be 
anathematized  for  them.  Such  is  that  drunkenness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of,  when 
the  soul  is  elevated  and  ravisbed  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which 
poets  deciphered  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dionysius,  and  in  this  sense  with  the  poet, 
^insanire  btbet^  as  Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  ebrietatem  se  quisque  paretj  let's  all  be  mad 
and  ^  drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake,  and  go  beyond  our  commission,  we  reel 
to  the  opposite. pert,  '^  we  are  not  capable  of  it,  "and  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  Vos 
Grtzci  temper  pueri^  vos  Britanni,  Gallic  Germanic  Italic  &c.  you  are  a  company 
of  fools. 

Proceed  now  a  partihus  ad  totum,  or  from  the  whole  to  parts,  and  you  shall  find 
oo  other  issue,  the  parts  shall  be  sufficiently  dilated  in  this  following  Pre&ce.  The 
whole  must  needs  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction.  Every  multitude  is  mad, 
^bellua  muUorum  capitum^  (a  many-headed  beast),  precipitate  and  rash  without 
judgment,  stultum  animal^  a  roaring  rout  ^  Roger  Bacon  proves  it  out  of  Aristotle, 
Vulgus  dividi  in  opposiium  contra  sapientes^  quod  vulgo  videtur  verum^  falstun  est ; 
that  which  the  commonalty  accounts  true,  is  most  part  false,  they  are  still  opposite 
to  wise  men,  but  all  the  world  is  of  this  humour  {vulgiis)j  and  thou  thyself  art  de 
tvlgo^  one  of  the  commonalty ;  and  he,  and  he,  and  so  are  all  the  rest ;  and  there- 
fore, as  Phocion  concludes,  to  be  approved  in  nought  you  say  or  do,  mere  idiots 
and  asses.  Begin  then  where  you  will,  go  backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the 
whole  pack,  wink  and  choose,  you  shall  find  them  all  alike,  ^  never  a  barrel  better 
herring.'' 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is  a  planet,  moves  and 
shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us.  Digges,  Gilbert,  Keplenis,  Origanus,  and 
others,  defend  this  hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that  the  moon  is  inhabi- 
ted:  if  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a  moon,  then  are  we  also  giddy,  vertigenous  and 
lunatic  within  this  sublunary  maze. 

I  could  produce  such  alignments  till  dark  night :  if  you  should  hear  the  rest, 

- A«le  diem  ciaiuo  eompooent  vesper  Olimpo : "      I     "  S™;»*»  ""=*»■  '"*"  ^'Jj^*''?;  K  \'^^^i  ™°'.. 

*^  1^  i~  I        Yhe  day  wonld  iooner  than  the  tale  be  done : " 

bat  according  to  my  promise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars.  This  melancholy  extends 
itself  not  to  mm  only,  but  even  to  vegetals  and  sensibles.  I  speak  not  of  those 
creatures  which  are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  as  lead,  and  such  like  mine- 
rals^ or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress,  &c.and  hellebore  itself,  of  which  ^Agrippa  treats, 
fishes,  birds,  and  beasts,  hares,  conies,  dormice,  &c.,  owls,  bats,  nightbirds,  but  that 
artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  all.  Remove  a  plant,  it  will  pine  away,  which 
B  especially  perceived  in  date  trees,  as  you  may  read  at  large  in  Constantine's  hus- 
bandly, that  antipathy  betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  vine  and  oil.  Put  a  bird 
b  a  cage,  he  will  die  for  suUenness,  or  a  beast  in  a  pen,  or  take  his  young  ones  or 
companions  from  him,  and  see  what  effect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not 
these  common  passions  of  sensible  creattu'es,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  Of  all  other,  dogs  are 
most  subject  to  this  malady,  insomuch  some  hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and  through 
^olence  of  melancholy  run  mad ;  I  could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs  that  have  died 
for  grief^  and  pined  away  for  loss  of  their  masters,  but  they  are  common  in  every 
"author. 

Kmgdoms,  provinces,  and  poUtic  bodies  are  likewise  sensible  and  subject  to  this 
disease,  as  ''Boterus  in  his  politics  hath  proved  at  large.  ^^As  in  human  bodies 
(saith  he)  there  be  divers  alterations  proceeding  from  humours,  so  be  there  many  dis- 
eases in  a  commonwealth,  which  do  as  diversely  happen  firom  several  distempers," 
83  yon  may  easily  percieve  by  their  particular  symptoms.  For  where  you  shall  see 
the  people  civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious,  peaceable  and  quiet,  rich, 
fortunate,  "and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace,  in  unity  and  concord,  a  country  well  tilled, 
many  &ir  built  and  populous  cities,  uhi  incola  nitetU  as  old  ^*  Cato  said,  the  people 
are  neat,  polite  and  terse,  uhi  hene^  beateque  vivunt^  which  our  pohticians  make  the 


"  ^'tt$.  I.  Ecd.  S.  «•  Pa.  inebriabuntur  ah  uber- 

A^  imam.  <■  In  TmI.  ciy.  Austin.  "  In  Pla- 
<Mik  TfaB.  Mcerdoa  .Sjsypliua.  »>  Hor.  vulgig  In- 

nmts.  «  Patet  ea  dmso  probabilii,  ice  ex.  Ariat. 
Top.  ik.  1.  c.  8.  Rof .  Bac.  Epiat.  de  secret,  art.  et  iiat. 
(«.««««  Jiidkliim  in  vulgo.  «  De  occult.  Flii- 


losop.  1. 1.  c.  25  et  19.  ejosd.  1.  Lib.  10.  cap.  4.  «i  See 
Lipsias  epiat.  **De  polital  illustrium  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
ut  in  bumanis  coporibus  varis  accidunt  matationee 
corporis,  animiquei  sic  in  republica,  &c.  **UU 

refes  phlkMopliantar,  Plato.  ^Ub.  de  re  mat. 
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chief  end  of  a  commonwealth  ;'and  which  '^  Aristotle  Polii.  Ub.  3,  cap,  4,  caUs  Comr 
mime  bonumj  Polyhuu  lib.  6,  optabilem  et  selectum  statunij  that  country  is  free  from 
melancholy ;  as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many 
other  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  discontents, 
common  grievances,  complaints,  poverty,  barbarism,  beggary,  plagues,  wars,  rebel- 
lions, seditions,  mutinies,  contentions,  idleness,  riot,  epicurism,  the  land  lie  untilled, 
waste,  ftill  of  bogs,  fens,  deserts,  &c.,  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor  towns.  Tillages 
depopulated,  the  people  squalid,  ugly,  uncivil;  that  kingdom,  that  country,  must 
needs  be  discontent,  melancholy,  hath  a  sick  body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed. 

Now  that  cannot  well  be  e^cted,  till  the  causes  of  these  maladies  be  first  removed, 
which  commonly  proceed  from  their  own  default,  or  some  accidental  inconvenience : 
as  to  be  situated  in  a  bad  clime,  too  &r  north,  sterile,  in  a  barren  place,  as  the  desert 
of  Lybia,  deserts  of  Arabia,  places  void  of  waters,  as  those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in 
Asia,  or  in  a  bad  air,  as  at  Alexandrettci^  Bantam^  Pisdf  Durrazzo^  S.  John  de  Ullooy 
Slc,  or  in  danger  of  the  sea's  continual  inundations,  as  in  many  places  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  elsewhere,  or  near  some  bad  neighbours,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks, 
Podolians  to  Tartars,  or  almost  any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear  still, 
and  by  reason  of  hostile  incursions  are  oftentimes  lefl  desolate.  So  are  cities  by 
reason  "of  wars,  fires,  plagues,  inundations,  '^  wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred 
havens,  the  sea's  violence,  as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of  old,  Brundu- 
sium  in  Italy,  Rye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at  this  day  suspect  the  sea's 
fury  and  rage,  and  labour  against  it  as  the  Venetians  to  their  inestimable  charge 
But  the  most  frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves,  as  first  when 
religion  and  God's  service  is  neglected,  innovated  or  altered,  where  they  do  not  feai 
God,  obey  their  prince,  where  atheism,  epicurism,  sacrilege,  simony,  Sec,  and  all 
such  impieties  are  freely  committed,  that  country  cannot  prosper.  When  Abraham 
came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a  bad  land,  he  said,  sure  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that 
place.  "  Cyprian  Echovius,  a  Spanish  chorogmpher,  above  all  other  cities  of  Spain, 
commends  ^  Borcino,  in  which  there  was  no  beggar,  no  man  poor,  &c.,  but  all  rich, 
and  in  good  estate,  and  he  gives  the  reason,  because  they  were  more  religious  than 
their  neighbours :"  why  was  Israel  so  oflen  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  capti- 
vity, &c.,  but  for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  God's  word,  for  sacrilege,  even  for  one 
Achan's  fault  ?  And  what  shall  we  except  that  have  such  multitudes  of  Achans, 
church  robbers,  simoniacal  patrons,  &.C.,  how  can  they  hope  to  flourish,  that  neglect 
divine  duties,  that  live  most  part  like  Epicures } 

Other  common  grievances  are  generally  noxious  to  a  body  politic ;  alteration  of 
laws  and  customs,  breaking  privileges,  general  oppressions,  seditions,  &c.,  observed 
by  "Aristotle,  Bodin,  Boterus,  Junius,  Amiscus,  &c.  I  will  only  point  at  some  of 
chiefesU  ""^Impotentia  gubemandif  ataxia^  confusion,  ill  government,  which  proceeds 
from  unskilful,  slothful,  griping,  covetous,  unjust,  rash,  or  tyrannizing  magistrates, 
when  they  are  fools,  idiots,  children,  proud,  wilful,  partial,  indiscreet,  oppressors, 
giddy  heads,  tyrants,  not  able  or  unfit  to  manage  such  offices :  '*  many  noble  cities 
and  flourishing  kingdoms  by  that  means  are  desolate,  the  whole  body  groans  under 
such  heads,  and  aU  the  members  must  needs  be  disaflfected,  as  at  this  day  those 
goodly  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  groan  under  the  burthen  of  a  Turkish  govern- 
ment; and  those  vast  kingdoms  of  Muscovia,  Russia,  "under  a  tyrannizing  duke. 
Who  ever  heard  of  more  civil  and  rich  populous  countries  than  those  of  "  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  abounding  with  all  "  wealth,  multitudes  of  inhabitants,  force,  power, 
splendour  and  magnificence  ?"  and  that  miracle  of  countries,  ''*  the  Holy  Land,  that 
in  so  small  a  compass  of  ground  could  maintain  so  many  towns,  cities,  produce  so 
many  fighting  men  ?  Egypt  another  paradise,  now  barbarous  and  desert,  and  almost 
waste,  by  the  despotical  government  of  an  imperious  Turk,  intolerabili  servitutu 


*Vel  poblicam  ntUtutem:  ralaa  pablica  snprema 
lex  eato.  Beata  ciyitas  non  nbi  pauci  beati,  sed  tota 
civttai  beau.  Plato  qaario  de  repnbllca.  «Man- 
tva  rm  miiene  niminm  vicina  Cremoiue.  *f  Inter- 

dam  a  ferf«,  ut  oUm  Maorttania,  &e.  *  Delkiia 

HlepanlB  anno  1604.    Nemo  mains,  nemo  pauper,  op- 
tfanoe  qnisque  atqae  dttlfsimua.  Pie,  eanctaqoe  vfve 


5.  c.  3.  ™  Boteras  Pollt.  lib.  1.  c.  1.    Cnm  nempe 

princepe  remm  gerendanim  imperitna,  aegnia,  oaei- 
tana,  aniqae  mnncria  immemor,  ant  fktans  eiK- 
71  Non  vfget  reapublica  cujaa  caput  inftrmatur.  sa- 
liabarienala,  c.  «.  «8ee  Dr.  Fleteher'a  r«i»- 

lion,  and  Alexander  Ganinna*  hiatory.  ".^5"^! 

dana  nmni  dWUiarum  afflnentia  Incolarnm  DinlUttMiM 


bam  aammaqae  cnm  Teneraiione,  et  tinore  divino  ,  aplendore  ac  potentia.  ">*  Not  above  SOO  nuu»  >■ 

cottal,  iacriaqM  rtbiM  iacwnbebaal.  •  PoUt.  1. 1  length,  00  In  breadth,  according  lo  Adricomlaa* 
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jfigp  premUur  C^one  saidi)  not  only  fire  and  water,  goods  or  lands,  sed  ipse  spiritus 
ab  insoJentissimi  victaris  pendet  mUu^  such  is  their  slavery,  their  lives  and  souls 
depend  upon  his  insoient  will  and  conunand.  A  tyrant  that  spoils  all  wheresoever  he 
comes,  insomuch  that  an  "historian  complains,  ^  if  an  old  inhabitant  should  now  see 
them,  he  would  not  know  them,  if  a  traveller,  or  stranger,  it  would  grieve  his  heart  to 
behold  them,''  Whereas  "  Aristotle  notes,  ^avcB  exactiones^  nova  miera  mposUa^  new 
burdens  and  exactions  daily  come  upon  them,  like  those  of  which  Zosimus,  lib.  2,  so 
grieToas,  tU  viri  uxores^  patres  filios  prostituereiU  ut  exar.toribiis  e  questu^  &c.,  they 
must  needs  be  discontent,  hinc  civitatum  gemitus  et  ploratus^  as  ^Tully  holds, 
heuce  come  those  complaints  and  tears  of  cities,  ^^  poor,  miserable,  rebellious,  and 
desperate  subjects,  as  ''Hippolitus  adds ;  and  "'as  a  judicious  countryman  of  ours 
observed  not  lon^  since,  in  a  survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people 
lived  much  grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold  and  manifest  com- 
plainings in  that  kind.  ^  That  the  state  was  like  a  sick  body  which  had  lately  taken 
physic,  whose  humours  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and  weakened  so  much  by  purging, 
that  nothing  was  left  but  melancholy.'' 

Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust,  hypocrites,  epicures, 
of  no  religion,  but  in  show :  Quid  hypocrisifragilius?  what  so  brittle  and  unsure  ? 
what  sooner  subverts  their  estates  than  wandering  and  raging  lusts,  on  their  subjects' 
wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.  That  they  should  facem  pmferre^  lead  the 
way  to  all  virtuous  actions,  are  the  ringleaders  oftentimes  of  all  mischief  and  disso- 
lute courses,  and  by  that  means  their  countries  are  plagued,  **  ^^  and  they  themselves 
often  ruined,  banished,  or  murdered  by  conspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapalus 
wu,  Dionysius,  junior,  Heliogabalus,  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Tarquinius,  Timocrates, 
Childericus,  AppiuB  Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia,  Alexander  Medices,"  &.c. 

Wliereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious,  factious,  ambitious, 
emulators,  they  tear  a  commonwealth  asunder,  as  so  many  Guelfs  and  Gibelines 
disturb  the  quietness  of  it,  "and  with  mutual  murders  let  it  bleed  to  death ;  our  his- 
tories are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhumanities,  and  the  miseries  that  issue  from 
them. 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  griping,  corrupt,  **  covetous, 
naritia  mancipia,  ravenous  as  wolves,  for  as  TuUy  writes :  qui  pneest  prodest,  et 
^  pecudibtts  prteest^  debet  eortim  tUilitati  inservire  :  or  such  as  prefer  their  private 
before  the  public  good.  For  as  ^he  said  long  since,  res  privata  puhlicis  semper 
of  cere.  Or  whereas  they  be  illiterate,  ignorant,  empirics  in  policy,  uU  deest  facuU 
tas^  "^ virtus  (Aristot,  pol,  5,  cap.  8,)  et  scierUidj  wise  only  by  inheritance,  and  in 
authority  by  birth-right,  favour,  or  for  their  wealth  and  titles ;  there  must  needs  be 
I  &ult,  ^  a  great  defect :  because  as  an  "  old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not 
always  fit.  ^  Of  an  infinite  number,  few  alone  are  senators,  and  of  those  few,  fewer 
good,  and  of  that  small  number  of  honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that  are  learned, 
wise,  discreet  and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  such  places,  it  must  needs  turn  to  the 
coofusion  of  a  state." 

For  as  the  "  Princes  are,  so  are  the  people ;  Qjmlis  Rexj  talis  grex :  and  which 
'Antigonus  right  well  said  of  old,  qui  Macedorda  regent  crudity  ornnes  etiam  suhditos 
frudii^  he  that  teacheth  the  king  of  Macedon,  teacheth  all  his  subjects,  is  a  true 
*ying  stilL 

-**  Veloeius  «t  citius  dm 


"PorfriBCM  are  Uie  glaM,  the  echool,  the  book. 
Where  lubjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look.'* 


Cormmpunt  vUionim  ezempla  dompatica,  mafnit 
Cum  tubeaiit  animos  auctoribua.*' *o 


Their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained,  if  they  be  profane,  irreli- 

^loBolns  Araascas.  '■  Sabellfcns.  81  quia  In-    plant  and  oTerthrow  tbelr  adveraarlea,  enrleh  them- 

c<^  vetoa,  non  afnosceret,  at  qnls  peregrinua  Inge-  !  aelvca,  get  honoara,  diasemble ;  but  what  la  thla  to  tbe 
Biecereu  ^  Polit.  I.  3.  c.  0.  Crudelitaa  princlpum,  bene  eaae,  or  preservation  of  a  Commonwealtb  1 
■ipQBitu  lecleruD,  violatio  legum,  peculatua  pecunlB    ^  Imperlum  suapte  aponte  corrult.  >"  Apul.  Prim. 

pQbiicv,  etc.  ''"  Epiet.  ''*  De  increm.  urb.  cap.  ,  Flor.    Ex  innumerabilibus,  panel  Senotorea  genere 

ft  ««bdhi  Biseri,  rebellea*  deaperaii.  Sec.  '-<>R.    nobllea,  6  conaularibus  panel  bonl,d  bonis  adhuc  pauci 

Dulington.  IMS.  coBclusio  libri.  <»  Boterus  I.  9.  |  eruditi.  «  Non  solum  villa  conclpiunt  ipai  princl- 

MPoliL  Qmofit  at  aut  rebua  desperatia  exulent,  pea,  aed  etlam  infundunt  in  cIvUatem,  pluaque  exemplo 
a«i  coBjuretione  cnbdltoram  cnideliavlme  tandem  tru-  j  quam  peccnto  nocent.  Cic.  1.  de  legibus.  '■■•■  Epiat. 

cwteotar.  BMotaiaodlia  etccdibuBexbauatU&c.    ad  Zen.  Juven.  Sat.  4.    Paupertaa  aeditlonem  gignii 

^LacraexnialiP.  scelerastisqnecausia.         m  Salust.  I  et  maleflclum,  Arlat.  Pol.  S.  c.  7.  •"Vicioua  do- 

'  F<ir  most  part  we  mistake  tbe  name  of  Pollticiana,    meatic  examplea  operate  more  qulckljr  upon  us  wben 
*ccoantttg  vocli  hm  read  9f  acbiavel  and  Taeitua,  great ,  aoggeated  to  our  nunda  by  high  autbonllea. 
,  that  CAB  diapate  of  political  precepts,  aap-  I 
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gions,  lascmous,  riotous,  epicures,  fiicdoQs,  covetous,  ambitious,  illiteiate,  so  will  the 
commons  most  part  be,  idle,  unthrifts,  prone  to  lust,  drunkards,  and  therefore  poor 
and  needy  (17  ftwta  otdow  ^/m«c»  mu  xeuovpyuw,  for  poverty  begets  sedition  and  villany) 
upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny  and  rebel,  discontent  still,  complaining,  mur- 
muring, grudging,  apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts,  treasons,  murders,  inno\'ations,  in  debt, 
shifters,  cozeners,  outlaws,  Profiigata  fanue  ac  vita.  It  was  an  old  '*  politician's 
aphorism,  ^  They  that  are  poor  and  bad  envy  rich,  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  present 
government,  wish  for  a  new,  and  would  have  all  turned  topsy  turvy.'^  When  Cati- 
line rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a  company  of  such  debauched  rogues  together,  they 
were  his  ^miliars  and  coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels  most  part  in  all 
ages.  Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where  there  be  many  discords, 
many  laws,  many  lawsuits,  many  lawyers  and  many  physicians,  it  is  a  manifest  sign 
of  a  distempered,  melancholy  state,  as  "Plato  long  since  maintained :  for  where  such 
kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work  for  themselves,  and  that  body  politic 
diseased,  which  was  otherwise  sound.  A  general  mischief  in  these  our  times,  an 
insensible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of  them :  ^  which  are  now  multiplied  (saith 
Mat  Geraldus,  "  a  lawyer  himself,)  as  so  many  locusts,  not  the  parents,  but  the 
plagues  of  the  country,  and  for  the  most  part  a  supercilious,  bad,  covetous,  litigious 
generation  of  men.  ^Crumenimulga  tiatio^  &c.  A  purse-milking  nation,  a  clamoi^ 
ous  company,  gowned  vultures,  '^qui  ex  injuria  vivenf  et  sanguine,  civiiimj  thieves 
and  seminaries  of  discord ;  worse  than  any  polers  by  the  highway  side,  auri  accipir 
iresj  auri  exterehronides^  pecuniarum  hamiolaj  quadruplatoresj  curia  harpagones^ 
fori  tintinabulOf  monstra  hondnum^  mangonesj  &c.  tliat  take  upon  them  to  make 
peace,  but  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a  company  of  irreligious  har- 
pies, scraping,  griping  catchpoles^  (I  mean  our  common  hungry  pettifoggers,  ^rabtt- 
las  forenses^  love  and  honour  in  the  meantime  all  good  laws,  and  worthy  law^-ers, 
that  are  so  many  ^oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well-governed  commonwealth).  Without 
art,  without  judgment,  that  do  more  harm,  as  ''Liv}'  said,  qjtam  bella  externa^  famesj 
morhive^  than  sickness,  war^,  hunger,  diseases ;  ^  and  cause  a  most  incredible  de- 
struction of  a  commonwealth,"  saith  "^  Sesellius,  a  famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris, 
as  ivy  doth  by  an  oak,  embrace  it  so  long,  until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do 
they  by  such  places  they  inhabit ;  no  counsel  at  all,  no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had, 
nud  eum  premulseriSj  he  must  be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish,  better  open 
an  oyster  without  a  knife.  Experto  crede  (saith  ^  Salisburiensis)  in  manus  eorttm 
mUUes  incidiy  et  Charon  immitis  qui  nulli  pepercit  unquam^his  longe  clementior  est ; 
^  I  speak  out  of  experience,  I  have  been  a  thousand  times  amongst  them,  and  Charon 
himself  is  more  gentle  than  they ;  '  he  is  contented  with  his  single  pay,  but  they 
multiply  stiU,  they  are  never  satisfied,"  besides  they  have  dammficas  linguasy  as  he 
terms  it,  nisi  fumbtts  argenteis  vincias^  they  must  be  fed  to  say  nothing,  and  '  get 
more  to  hold  their  peace  than  we  can  to  say  our  best.  They  will  speak  their  clients 
fiur,  and  invite  them  to  their  tables,  but  as  he  follows  it, '  ^  of  all  injustice  there  is 
none  so  pernicious  as  that  of  theirs,  which  when  they  deceive  most,  will  seem  to 
be  honest  men."  They  take  upon  them  to  be  peacemakere,  et  fovere  caiisas  humi" 
Uuniy  to  help  them  to  their  right,  patrocinantur  afflictis^  *  but  all  is  for  their  own 
good,  ut  loculos  pleniorom  exhauriant^  they  plead  for  poor  men  gratis,  but  they  are 
but  as  a  stale  to  catch  othera.  If  there  be  no  jar,  ^they  can  make  a  jar,  out  of  the 
law  itself  find  still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  continue  causes  so 
long,  lustra  aliquotj  I  know  not  how  many  years  before  the  cause  is  heard,  and 
when  'tis  judged  and  determined  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and  errora,  it  is  as  fresh 
to  begin,  afler  twice  seven  yeara  sometimes,  as  it  was  at  first ;  and  so  they  prolong 


■>  Baloat.  Semper  In  ciTlute  qoibu  opee  nulla  sunt 
bonia  ioTident,  ?ctera  odere,  nova  exoptant,  odio  tu- 
imiin  rernm  omtail  omnia  peciint.  n  De  lexlbut. 

prolltgata  in  repnb.  discipline  en  indicium  Juriiperi- 
toruro  nnmerue,  et  mediconim  copla.  kj  In  pnef. 

ptud.Jorie.  MuUlplicantttr  nunc  in  tenia  ut  locuata 
BOB  pfttrtc  parentei,  aed  pestea,  peaalml  liomineis  ma- 
jore  ex  parta  attpereiUoei,  contentioal,  &c.  licitum 


■*  Lib.  S.  A^Lib.  1.  de  rep.  Gallomm,  ineredifailem 

relpub.  pcrniciem  afferunt.  '«>  Polycrat.  lib.  *  la 
atipe  contentua.  et  ht  aaaea  intejptM  aibi  multlplicari 
Jubent.  *  Plua  accipiunt  lacere,  qoam  noa  loquL 

*  Totina  injnatitic  nulla  capitalior,  qu4m  eorum  qui 
cum  mazime  declpiunt.  Id  agunt,  ut  boni  ▼iri  easie  ri- 
deantur.  *  Nam  qnocnnque  modo  caum  procedat* 
hoc  temper  agitur,  ut  locnli  impteantnr,  etai  avaritia 


latrocinium  eiercent.  *«DouaK  epid.  loquielela  j  n«quit  aKiari.  *  Camden  in  Norfolk  :  qui  ai  nilul 

tuf  ba,  Tulturea  togatl.         »  Bare.  Ar^en.         *■  Juria  ait  litlum  t  Juris  apleibua  litea  tamen  aerare  caUenu 
o«»Malti  domui  oraculum  eiviutia.  Tullj.      "Lib.S.i 
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time,  delay  suits  till  they  have  enriched  themselves,  and  beggared  their  clients.  And, 
as  ^Cato  inveighed  against  Isocrates'  scholars,  we  may  justly  tax  our  wrangling  law- 
yers, they  do  conseiiescere  in  litihus^  are  so  litigious  and  busy  here  on  earth,  that  I 
think  they  will  plead  their  client's  causes  hereafter,  some  of  them  in  hell.  "^  Simlerus 
complains  amongst  the  Suisseres  of  the  advocates  in  his  time,  that  when  they  should 
make  an  end,  they  began  controversies,  and  ^'  protract  their  causes  many  years,  pei^ 
suading  them  their  title  is  good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  consumed,  and  that  they 
have  spent  more  in  seeking  than  the  thuig  is  worth,  or  they  shall  get  by  the  recovery.'' 
So  that  he  that  goes  to  law,  as  the  proverb  is,  ^  holds  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  or  as  a 
sheep  in  a  storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if  he  prosecute  his  cause  he  is  consumed, 
if  he  surcease  his  suit  he.  loseth  all ;  ^  what  difference  ?  They  had  wont  heretofore, 
saith  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per  communes  arbitros ;  and  so  in  Switzerland  (we  are 
informed  by  '°  Simlerus),  ^  they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or  daysmen  in  every 
town,  that  made  a  friendly  composition  betwixt  man  and  man,  and  he  much  wonders 
at  their  honest  simplicity,  that  could  keep  peace  so  well,  and  end  such  great  causes 
by  that  means.  At  "Fez  in  Africa,  they  have  neither  lawyers  nor  advocates;  but 
if  there  be  any  controversies  amongst  them,  both  parties  plaintiff  and  defendant  come 
to  their  Alfaklns  or  chief  judge,  ^^  and  at  once  without  any  farther  appeals  or  pitiful 
delays,  the  cause  is  heard  and  ended."  Our  forefathers,  as  ''a  worthy  chprographer 
of  ours  observes,  had  wont  pauculis  cruculis  aureiSj  with  a  few  golden  crosses,  and 
lines  in  verse,  make  all  conveyances,  assurances.  And  such  was  the  candour  and 
integrity  of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed  (as  I  have  oil  seen)  to  convey  a  whole 
manor,  was  implicite  contained  in  some  twenty  lines  or  thereabouts ;  like  that  scede 
or  Sylala  Lacomca^  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which  '^TuUy  so 
earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his  Lysander,  Aristotle  polit. :  T^ucy- 
dideSf  lib,  1,  '^Diodorus  and  Suidus  approve  and  magnify,  for  that  laconic  brevity 
in  this  kind;  and  well  they  might,  for,  according  to  '^TertuUian,  certa  sunt  paucis^ 
there  is  much  more  certainty  ui  fewer  words.  And  so  was  it  of  old  throughout : 
but  now  many  skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn ;  he  that  buys  and  sella 
a  house,  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings,  there  be  so  many  circumstances,  so 
many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions  of  all  particulars  (to  avoid  cavillation  they 
say) ;  but  we  find  by  our  woful  experience,  that  to  subtle  wits  it  is  a  cause  of  much 
more  contention  and  variance,  and  scarce  any  conveyance  so  accurately  penned  by 
one,  which  another  will  not  find  a  crack  in,  or  cavil  at ;  if  any  one  word  be  mis- 
placed, any  little  error,  all  is  disannulled.  That  which  is  a  law  to-day,  is  none  to- 
morrow ;  that  which  is  sound  in  one  man's  opinion,  is  most  faulty  to  another ;  that 
in  conclusion,  here  is  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confusion,  we  bandy 
one  against  another.  And  that  which  long  since  ^  Plutarch  complained  of  them  in 
Asia,  may  be  verified  in  onr  times.  '^  These  men  here  assembled,  come  not  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods,  to  ofier  Jupiter  their  first-fruits,  or  merriments  to  Bacchus ;  but  an 
yearly  disease  exasperating  Asia  hath  brought  them  hither,  to  make  an  end  of  their 
controversies  and  lawsuits."  'TIS  mulHtudo  perdentium  et  pereuntium^  a  destructive 
rout  that  seek  one  another's  ruin.  Such  most  part  are  our  ordinary  suitors,  termers, 
clients,  new  stirs  every  day,  mistakes,  errors,  cavils,  and  at  this  present,  as  I  have 
heard  in  some  one  court,  I  know  not  how  many  thousand  causes  :  no  person  free, 
no  title  almost  good,  with  such  bitterness  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastina- 
tions, delays,  forgery,  such  cost  (for  infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately  spent),  violence 
and  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  &ult,  lawyers,  clients,  laws,  both  or  all :  but  as 
Paul  reprehended  the  '^Corinthians  long  since,  I  may  more  positively  infer  now : 
^ There  is  a  fault  amongst  you,  and  I  speak  it  to  your  shame.  Is  there  not  a  "wise 
nian  amongst  you,  to  judge  between  his  brethren  ?  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  law 

*P1utareh.  wH.  Cat.  eautas  apttd  Inferos  quaa  in  ;  "Clenard.  1. 1.  ep.  Si  qua  controversie  uiraque  pan 
1*1?  fi<lein   reeeperant.  pairocinio   suo  tuebuntur.  '  Judicem  adit,  ia  lemel  et  simul  rem  transigit,  audit ; 

Ub-  %.  de  llelvet.  repub.  non  expllcandia,  aed  moll-  ,  nee  quid  sit  appelUtio,  lachrymosaeque  morn  noacunL 
•Bdis  conlroTerslis  operam  dant,  ita  ui  lites  in  multos  !  *>  Camden.  »Lib.  10.  epist.  ad  Atticum,  epist.  11. 

•BBos  extrabantar  summa  cum  molesiift  utrisque  ;  |  '^Bibliotb.  1.  3.  'SLlb.  de  Anim.  ">Lib.  major 
ptrtiM  et  dum  Interea  patrimonia  extiauriantur.  morb.  corp.  an  animi.  Hi  non  conveninnt  ut diis  more 
"  Lopam  auribtts  tenent.  »  Ilor.  »Lib.  de    majorum  sacra  IHciant,  non  ut  Jovi  primitias  oifieraiit, 

HelTet.  repub.  Judices  qnocnnque  pago  constituont  aut  Baccho  commessationes,  sed  anniversarius  mor- 
W  arnica  aliqiia  transactione  si  fieri  possit,  lites  tol-  bus  exasperans  Asiam  hue  eos  coegit,  ut  contentloiiM 
iaat.  Ego  majorum  noatrorum  simplictutem  adml-  hie  peragant.  "  1  Cor.  ▼!.  9, 6.  ustttltiqaaado 
>«i  qui  lie  CMSM  fnTtelmas  eompoiueriot,  itc,  i  deraafflaapletlil    Pa.xUx.8. 
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with  a  brother.''  And  **  Christ's  counsel  concerning  lawsuits,  was  never  so  fit  to  be 
inculcated  as  in  this  age  :  '^  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,"  &c.  Matth.  v.  25. 

I  could  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances,  which  must  disturb  a  body  politic. 
To  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where  good  government  is,  prudent  and  wise  princes,  there 
all  things  thrive  and  prosper,  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that  land  :  where  it  is  othe^ 
wise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incult,  barbarous,  uncivil,  a  paradise  is  turned  to 
a  wilderness.  This  island  amongst  the  rest,  our  next  neighbours  the  French  and 
Germans,  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  that  in  a  short  time  by  tliat  prudent  pohcy  of 
the  Romans,  was  brought  from  barWism ;  see  but  what  Caesar  reports  of  us,  and 
Tacitus  of  those  old  Germans,  they  were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia,  yet  by 
planting  of  colonies  and  good  laws,  they  became  from  barbarous  outlaws,  ^  to  be  full 
of  rich  and  populous  cities,  as  now  they  are,  and  most  flourishing  kingdoms.  Efen 
so  might  Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish  have  been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order 
had  been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colonies,  &c.  I  have  read 
a  "discourse,  printed  anno  1612.  ^  Discovering  the  true  causes  why  Ireland  was 
never  entirely  subdued,  or  brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown  of  England,  until 
the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's  happy  reign."  Tet  if  his  reasons  were  thoroughly 
scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  I  am  aftaid  he  would  not  altogether  be  approved, 
but  that  it  would  turn  to  the  dishonour  of  our  nation,  to  sufler  it  to  lie  so  long  waste. 
Tea,  and  if  some  travellers  should  see  (to  come  nearer  home)  those  rich,  united  pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  Zealand,  &c.,  over  against  us ;  those  neat  cities  and  populous 
towns,  full  of  most  industrious  artificers, ''so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea,  and 
so  painfully  preserved  by  those  artificial  inventions,  so  wonderfully  approved,  as  that 
of  Bemster  in  Holland,  ut  nihil  huic  par  aut  simile  inoenias  in  ioto  orbe^  saith  Bertius 
the  geographer,  all  the  world  cannot  match  it,  ^so  many  navigable  channels  from 
place  to  place,  made  by  men's  hands,  &c.  and  on  the  other  side  so  many  thousand 
acres  of  our  fens  lie  drowned,  our  cities  thin,  and  those  vile,  poor,  and  ugly  to  behold 
in  respect  of  theirs,  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  running  rivers  stopped,  and  that  bene- 
ficial use  of  transportation,  wholly  neglected,  so  many  havens  void  of  ships  and 
towns,  so  many  parks  and  forests  for  pleasure,  barren  heaths,  so  many  villages 
depopulated,  &c.  I  think  sure  he  would  find  some  fault. 

I  may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours,  doth  bene  au^re  apud  exteros^  is  a 
most  noble,  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  by  common  consent  of  all  '^  geographers, 
historians,  politicians,  'tis  unica  velut  arx^  and  which  Qaintius  in  livy  said  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applied  to  us,  we  are  testudmes  tesld  sue 
inclusij  like  so  many  tortoises  in  our  shells,  safely  defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a 
wall  on  all  sides.  Our  island  hath  many  such  honourable  eulogiums ;  and  as  a 
learned  countryman  of  ours  right  well  hath  it,  ''^^  Ever  since  the  Normans  first  coming 
into  England,  this  country  both  for  military  matters,  and  all  other  of  civility,  hath 
been  paralleled  with  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  our  Christian 
world,"  a  bles.sed,  a  rich  country,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles :  and  for  some 
things  "preferred  before  other  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discover- 
ies, art  of  navigation,  true  merchants,  they  carry  the  bell  away  from  all  other  nations, 
even  the  PortugaLs  and  Hollanders  themselves ;  "^  without  all  fear,"  saith  Boterus, 
^  furrowing  the  ocean  winter  and  summer,  and  two  of  their  captains,  with  no  less 
valour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  round  about  the  world."  *We  have  besides  many 
particular  blessings,  which  our  neighbours  want,  the  Gospel  truly  preached,  church 
discipline  established,  long  peace  and  quietness  free  from  exactions,  foreign  fears, 
invasions,  domestical  seditions,  well  manured,  ''  fortified  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now 
most  happy  in  that  fortunate  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers 
have  laboured  to  eflect,  and  desired  to  see.    But  in  which  we  excel  all  others,  a 


tt  So  tntltoled,  and  |»eached  by  our  Regius  Profes- 
■or,  D.  Prideaaz ;  printed  at  London  by  F«liz  Kin;- 
•Con,  1691.  9*0r  which  Text  read  two  learned 

Sermons.  **  Snplus  bona  materia  cessat  sine  ar- 

tifice. Sabelllcas  de  Geraiania.  Si  quia  viderei  Ger- 
mantaro  orbibus  bodie  ezcultam,  non  diceret  ut  olim 
Iristem  eaitu,  atperam  ccelo^  terrain  informem.  **  By 
bis  Majesty's  Attorney  General  there.  **  As  Zelp- 
land,  Bemster  fn  Holland,  dtc.  **  From  Gaunt  to 

Slaee,  (h>m  Bruges  to  the  Sea,  ite.  ^Ortellus, 
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del  par  excellence."  "Jam  inde  non  belli  (^lorto 

quam  humanitatis  cultu  inter  florentisairoaii  orbii 
C:hriflliani  gentes  imprimis  floruit.  Camden  Brit,  de 
Normannis.  *•  Georg.  Keeker.  »T8mhiein« 

quam  estate  intrepid^  snlcant  Oceanom,  et  duo  illo- 
rum  duces  non  minore  audacia  quam  fortunft  totio* 
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rus. *>  A  fertile  soil,  good  air,  ice.  Tin,  Lead, 
Wool,  Saffron,  ^c.  »  ToU  Brltaoiiia  unica  relttt 
arz  Boten 
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wise,  learned,  religious  king,  another  Numa,  a  second  Augustus,  a  true  Josiah ;  most 
worthy  senators,  a  learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  &c.  Yet  amongst  many 
roees,  some  thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormities,  which  much  disturb  the 
peace  of  this  body  politic,  eclipse  the  honour  and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  ropted  out, 
and  with  all  speed  to  be  reiformed. 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many  swarms  of  rogues,  and 
beggars,  thieves,  drunkards,  and  discontented  persons  (whom  Lycurgus  in  Plutarch 
eaUs  morhos  reipublicaj  the  boils  of  the  commonwealth),  many  poor  people  in  all 
our  towns.  Civitates  ignobiles^  as  "Polydore  calls  them,  base-built  cities,  inglorious, 
poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous,  and  thin  of  inhabitants.  Our  land  is  fertile  we  may 
not  deny,  full  of  all  good  things,  and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with  cities,  as  well 
as  Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Low  Countries  ?  because  their  policy  hath  been  other- 
wise, and  we  are  not  so  thrifty,  circumspect,  industrious.  Idleness  is  the  mains 
gtnius  of  our  nation.  For  as  ^  Boterus  justly  argues,  fertility  of  a  country  is  not 
enough,  except  art  and  industry  be  joined  unto  it,  according  to  Aristotle,  riches  are 
either  natural  or  artificial ;  natural  are  good  land,  fair  mines,  &c.  artificial,  are  manu* 
fretures,  coins,  &c.  Many  kingdoms  are  fertile,  but  thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that 
Duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which  Leander  Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for  com, 
vine,  fiuits,  Slc,  yet  nothing  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are  more  barren. 
^^  England,''  saith  he,  ^  London  only  excepted,  hath  never  a  populous  city,  and  yet 
a  finitml  country.  I  find  46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a  small  province  in 
Genoany,  50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  villages,  no  ground  idle,  no  not  rocky 
places,  or  tops  of  hills  are  untilled,  as  "^Munster  informeth  us.  In  ""Greichgea,  a 
a  small  territory  on  the  Necker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  walled  towns, 
innumerable  villages,  each  one  containing  150  houses  most  part,  besides  castles  and 
noblemen's  palaces.  I  observe  in  '^Turinge  in  Dutchland  (twelve  miles  over  by 
their  scale)  12  counties,  and  in  them  144  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  cas- 
tles. In  ''Bavaria  34  cities,  46  towns,  &c.  ^Portugallia  interamfds^  a  small  plot 
of  ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monasteries,  200  bridges.  Malta,  a  barren  island, 
jields  20,000  inhabitants.  But  of  all  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicciardine's  relations  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Holland  hath  26  cities,  400  great  villages.  Zealand  10  cities,  102 
parishes.  Brabant  26  cities,  102  parishes.  Flanders  28  cities,  90  towns,  1 154  villages, 
besides  abbeys,  castles,  &c.  The  Low  Countries  generally  have  three  cities  at  least 
for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more  populous  and  rich :  and  what  is  the  cause,  but  their 
iodustiy  and  excellency  in  all  manner  of  trades  ?  Their  commerce,  which  is  main- 
tained by  a  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent  channels  made  by  art  and  oppor* 
tone  havens,  to  which  they  build  their  cities ;  all  which  we  have  in  like  measure,  or 
at  least  may  have.  But  their  chiefest  loadstone  which  draws  all  manner  of  commerce 
and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is  not  fertility  of  soil,  but 
industry  that  enricheth  them,  the  gold  mines  of  Peru,  or  Nova  Hispania  may  not 
compare  with  them.  They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  of  their  own,  wine  nor  oil, 
or  scarce  any  com  growing  in  those  united  provinces,  little  or  no  wood,  tin,  lead, 
iroD,  silk,  wool,  any  stufi!*  almost,  or  metal ;  and  yet  Hungary,  Transylvania,  that 
bng  of  their  mines,  fertile  England  cannot  compare  with  them.  I  dare  boldly  say, 
that  neither  France,  Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italy,  Valentia  in 
Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Andalusia,  with  their  excellent  fruits,  wine  and  oil,  two  har- 
vestA,  no  not  any  part  of  Europe  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of 
^ood  ships,  of  well-built  cities,  so  abounding  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of 
loan.  'Tis  our  Indies,  an  epitome  of  China,  and  all  by  reason  of  their  industry,  good 
policy,  and  commerce.  Industry  is  a  loadnstone  to  draw  all  good  things  j  that  alone 
nukes  countries  flourish,  cities  populous,  ^  and  will  enforce  by  reason  of  much  ma- 
nure, which  necessarily  follows,  a  barren  soil  to  be  fertile  and  good,  as  sheep,  saith 
*'  Dion,  mend  a  bad  pasture. 

Tell  me  politicians,  why  is  that  fruitful  Palestina,  noble  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia 

*Ub.  I.  hist.  » Increment,  nrb.  1.  I.  c  0.    "OrteliutA  Vaaeo  el  Pet.  de  Medina.  "Anhnn* 

**AB|lue,Meeplo  Londino,  nulla  est  civitai  roemora-  :  dred  famlliei  in  each.  ^oPopuli  multitudo  dili- 

Mta,  lic^t  em  natio  rerum  omnium  copia  abundel.  I  gente  cultura  foocundat  solum.  Boter.  1.  8.  c.  S. 
"Coiaog.  lib.  t.  eop.  119.  Villanim  non  eet  nume-  ,  ^Orat.  35.  Terra  ubi  oves  stabulantur  optima  agri- 
VM.  naliua  locoa  otiociw  aut  incoltua.  *  Chytreui  coUa  ob  itercus. 
M«>  cdiL   rnmtoL  1563.  "Maginuf  Geof. 
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Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (mere  carcases  now)  &llen  firom  that  they  were  ?  The 
g^round  is  the  same,  but  the  government  is  altered,  the  people  are  grown  slothful, 
idle,  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry  is  decayed.  JVonfatigata  out  effaiu 
humusy  as  ^Columella  well  informs  Sylvinus,  sed  nostra  JU  inertid^  &c.  May  a  man 
believe  that  which  Aristotle  in  his  politics,  Pausanias,  Stephanus,  Sophianus,  Grerbe- 
lius  relate  of  old  Greece  ?  I  find  heretofore  70  cities  in  Epirus  overthrown  by  Paulus 
iCmilius,  a  goodly  province  in  times  past,  ^now  left  desolate  of  good  towns  and  al- 
most inhabitants.  Sixty-two  cities  in  Macedonia  in  Strabo's  time.  I  find  30  in  Laconia, 
but  now  scarce  so  many  villages,  saith  Gerbelius.  If  any  man  from  Mount  Taygetos 
should  view  the  country  round  about,  and  see  tot  deliciasj  tot  urbes  per  Pelopone^ 
sum  dlspersas^  so  many  delicate  and  brave  built  cities  with  such  cost  and  exquisite 
cunning,  so  neatly  set  out  in  Peloponnesus,  ^  he  should  perceive  them  now  ruinous 
and  overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground.  IncrtdUnJe 
dictUj  &c.  And  as  he  lamente,  Quis  taliafando  Temperet  a  lachrymis?  Quis  tarn 
durus  out  ferreus^  (so  he  prosecutes  it).^  Who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently  condole 
and  commiserate  these  ruins?  Where  are  those  4000  cities  of  Egypt,  those  100 
cities  in  Crete  ?  Are  they  now  come  to  two  ?  What  saith  Pliny  and  .£Uan  of  old 
Italy  ?  There  were  in  former  ages  1106  cities :  Blondus  and  Machiavel,  both  grant 
them  now  nothing  near  so  populous,  and  full  of  good  towns  as  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  find  but  300  at  most),  and  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  *Livy,  not  then  so  strong  and  puissant  as  of  old:  ^They  mustered  70 
Legions  in  former  times,  which  now  the  known  world  will  scarce  yield.  Alexander 
built  70  cities  in  a  short  space  for  his  part,  our  Sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice 
as  many,  and  leave  all  desolate.  Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  more  populous  than  ever  it  was ;  yet  let  them  read  Bede,  Leland  and 
others,  they  shall  find  it  most  flourished  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Con- 
queror^s  time  was  far  better  inhabited,  than  at  this  present  See  that  Doomsday 
Book,  and  show  me  those  thousands  of  parishes,  which  are  now  decayed,  cities 
mined,  villages  depopulated,  &c.  The  lesser  the  territory  is,  commonly,  the  richer 
it  is.  Parvus  sed  bene  cuUus  ager.  As  those  Athenian,  LAcedaemonian,  Arcadian, 
Aelian,  Sycionian,  Messenian,  &c.  commonwealths  of  Greece  make  ample  proof,  as 
those  imperial  cities  and  free  states  of  Grermany  may  witness,  those  Cantons  of  Swit* 
asers,  Rheti,  Gnsons,  Walloons,  Territories  of  Tuscany,  Luke  and  Senes  of  old,  Pied- 
mont, Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  Ragusa,  &c. 

That  prince  therefore  as,  ^^Boterus  adviseth,  that  will  have  a  rich  country,  and 
&ir  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privileges,  painful  inhabitants,  artificers,  and  sufl^ 
no  rude  matter  unwrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead,  &c.,  to  be  transported  out  of  his 
country, — ^'a  thing  in  part  seriously  attempted  amongst  us,  but  not  efiected.  And 
because  industry  of  men,  and  multitude  of  trade  so  much  avails  to  the  ornament  and 
enriching  of  a  kingdom ;  those  ancient  ^  Massilians  would  admit  no  man  into  their 
city  that  had  not  some  trade.  Selym  the  first  Turkish  emperer  procured  a  thousand 
good  artificers  to  be  brought  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople.  The  Polanders  indented 
with  Henry  Duke  of  Anjou,  their  new  chosen  king,  to  bring  with  him  an  hundred 
&milies  of  artificers  into  Poland.  James  the  first  in  Scotland  (as  ^Buchanan  writes) 
sent  for  the  best  artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave  tnem  great  rewards  to 
teach  his  subjects  their  sevend  trades.  Edward  the  Third,  our  most  renowned 
king,  to  his  eternal  memory,  brought  clothing  first  into  this  island,  transporting 
some  families  of  artificers  from  Gbiunt  hither.  How  many  goodly  cities  could  I 
reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where  thousands  of  inhabitants  live  singular 
well  by  their  fingers'  ends :  As  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth  of  gold  ;  great 
Milan  by  silk,  and  all  curious  works ;  Arras  in  Artois  by  those  fair  hangings ;  many 
cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany,  have  none  other  maintenance,  especially 
those  within  the  land.    '*  Mecca,  in  Arabia  Petnea,  stands  in  a  most  unfruitful  coun- 

«>  D«  re  nut.  1.  3.  cap.  1.    Tbe  soil  it  not  tired  or  '  *Lib.  7.    Septuaglnta  olim  legionea  scriptc  dtcantqr; 
•xbauated,  but  hat  become  barren  tbrougti  our  sloth,  i  ouas  viret  hodie,  &c.         "  Potit.  I.  3.  c.  8.  •  For 

«  Hodie  urbibut  desnlaiar,  ct  msf^na  ex  parte  incollt    dyeiiif  of  cloths,  and  dressing.  Sec.  ^  Val^r-  i.  1 

dettituitar.    Gerbelias  desc.  Grvcic,  lib.  6.         «<Vi.    e.  1.  » Hist.  Scot.  Lib.  10.    Magnia  pro  >o<*uii 

debit  eat  fere  nmii^s  aut  eversi^,  aut  solo  Bquataa,    pnemils,  at  Scoti  ab  tit  edocerenlnr.  &'  Munjit. 

aut  in  mdera  ftpdissluiA  dejectas  Gerbelius.  cosm.  1.  5.  c.  74.  Agro  omnium  rerum  infoBcundissimo 

«  Not  even  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear,        1  >4oa  indigente  ioler  saxeta,  urbt  umen  elegantisti- 
Noff  at«ra  UI/MM  teU  wUlioat  a  tear.  1  ■»!  o^  Orientla  neg otlatiooM  el  Oeddentia. 
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tiy,  that  wants  water,  amongst  the  rocks  (as  Vertomanus  describes  it),  and  yet  it  is 
1  most  elegant  and  pleasant  city,  by  reason  of  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west. 
Onnus  in  Persia  is  a  most  famous  mart-town,  hath  nought  else  but  the  opportunity 
of  the  haven  to  make  it  flourish.  Corinth,  a  noble  city  (Lumen  Grecise,  TuUy  calls 
it)  the  Eye  of  Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus,  those  excellent  ports, 
drew  all  that  traffic  of  the  Ionian  and  .£gean  seas  to  it ;  and  yet  the  country  about 
it  was  curva  et  superciliosa^  as  ""Strabo  terms  it,  rugged  and  harsh.  We  may  say 
the  9ame  of  Athens,  Actium,  Tliebes,  Sparta,  and  most  of  those  towns  in  Greece. 
Nuremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a  most  barren  soil,  yet  a  noble  imperial  city,  by 
the  sole  industry  of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades,  they  draw  the  riches  of  most  coun- 
tiies  to  them,  so  expert  in  manufactures,  that  as  Sallust  long  since  gave  out  of  the  like, 
Sedem  anima  in  extremis  digitis  hdbent^  their  soul,  or  intellectus  agens^  was  placed  in 
their  fingers^  end ;  and  so  we  may  say  of  Basil,  Spire,  Cambray,  Frankfort,  &c.  It  is 
ahnost  incredible  to  speak  what  some  write  of  Mexico  and  the  cities  adjoining  to  it, 
no  place  in  the  world  at  their  first  discovery  more  populous,  "Mat  Riccius,  the 
Jesuit,  and  some  others,  relate  of  the  industry  of  the  Chinese  most  populous  coun- 
tries, not  a  beggar  or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  means  they  prosper 
and  flourish.  We  have  the  same  means,  able  bodies,  pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts, 
wool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  wood,  &C.,  many  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon,  only 
indiistry  is  wanting.  We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the  seas,  which  they 
make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set  themselves  a  work  about,  and  severally 
onprove,  sending  the  same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or  else  make  toys  and  baubles 
of  the  tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a  reckoning  as  the 
whole.  In  most  of  our  cities,  some  few  excepted,  like  ^Spanish  loiterers,  we  live 
wholly  by  tippiing-inns  and  ale-houses.  Malting  are  their  best  ploughs,  their  great- 
est traffic  to  sell  ale.  "^  Meteran  and  some  others  object  to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit 
so  industrious  as  the  Hollanders :  ^^  Manual  trades  (saith  he)  which  are  more  cu- 
rious or  troublesome,  are  wholly  exercised  by  strangers :  they  dwell  in  a  sea  lull  of 
feh,  but  they  are  so  idle,  they  will  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  tums« 
but  buy  it  of  their  neighbours."  Tush^  Mare  liberum^  they  fish  under  our  noses, 
and  sell  it  to  us  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own  prices. 

"  Podet  bcc  opprobria  nobis 

Et  did  potnliae,  et  non  potuiita  r«fe!li." 

I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers,  and  know  not  how  to  answer  it 
Amongst  our  towns,  there  is  only  '^London  Uiat  bears  the  &ce  of  a  city,  '* Epitome 
BritannuB^  a  famous  emporium^  second  to  none  beyond  seas,  a  noble  mart :  but  sola 
crr^cilf  decrescentilms  aliis ;  and  yet,  in  my  slender  judgment,  defective  in  many 
things.  The  rest  (^some  few  excepted)  are  in  mean  estate,  niinous  most  part,  poor, 
and  full  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their  decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy,  idle- 
ness of  their  inhabitants,  riot,  which  had  rather  beg  or  loiter,  and  be  ready  to  starve, 
than  work. 

1  cannot  deny  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence  of  our  cities,  ^  that  they 
are  not  so  fair  built,  Tfor  the  sole  magnificence  of  this  kingdom  (concerning  build- 
ings] hath  been  of  ola  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses,)  so  rich,  thick 
iited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countries ;  besides  the  reasons  Cardan  gives,  Subtil. 
Lib.  11.  we  want  wine  and  oil,  their  two  harvests,  we  dwell  in  a  colder  air,  and  for 
that  cause  must  a  little  more  liberally  '*feed  of  flesh,  as  all  northern  countries  do : 
oor  provisions  will  not  therefore  extend  to  the  maintenance  of  so  many ;  yet  notwith- 
standing we  have  matter  of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  for  traffic,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
goodly  havens.     And  how  can  we  excuse  our  negligence,  our  riot,  drunkenness,  &c., 

"Lib.  8.  Georgr:   ob  aipernm  ■Itam.  MLib.  \  ■■  Camden.     *Tork,  Brittoir,  Norwich, Worce«ter,atc. 


B4it.  4  Nie.  Trcrant.  Belg.  A.  1616.  «zpedlt.  In  Sinas. 
**  VM  iH>bi|<«  probi  loco  babcnt  artem  allqunm  profl- 
leri.    deonard.  ep.  1.   1.  »Ub.  13.  Belg.  Hlat. 

Mn  tan  Uborloai  at  Belgm,  aed  ut  Hispani  otiatorea 
viton  at  plarimmn  otinaam  ag entea :  artea  manuaric 


•D  M.  Gainaford'a  Argument :  Becauae  genUemen  dwell 
with  ua  in  the  country  Tillagea,  our  citiea  are  leaa,  la 
nothing  to  the  purpoae :  put  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  villagea  in  a  ahire,  and  every  village  yield  a 
gentleman,  what  la  four  hundred  fkmiliea  to  increaae 


iv^rinmm  habent  in  «e  laboria  et  difflcultatia,  ma-  ,  one  of  our  citiea,  or  to  contend  with  theira,  which 
J»r»jaq;  reqalmnt  nadiutrtam,  a  peregrinia  et  exteria  atand  thicker  1  And  whereaa  oura  uaually  consist  of 
eicreemar  ;  habitaal  in  placoaiaairoo  marl,  interea  eeven  thouaand,  theira  conaiat  of  forty  thouaand  inha- 
UBian  aon  pwcaoiiir  quantom  inaulc  auflecerit  aed  ft    bitanta.  •^  Maxima  para  vlctua  In  carae  conaiatlt* 

tkinn  tncre  coguntor.        '^  Groiii  Uber.        «  Urba    Polyd.  Lib.  I.  Blat. 
taimk  aaflMnM{«e  potena,  et  robore  gentia.  Bcaliger. 
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and  such  enonnities  that  follow  it  ?  We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  you  will  say, 
severe  statutes,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  to  small  purpose  it  seems ;  it  is  not  houses 
will  serve,  but  cities  of  correction ;  ^our  trades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed,  wants 
supplied.  In  other  countries  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I  confess,  but  that  doth 
not  excuse  us,  ®  wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones,  tumults,  discords,  contention, 
law-suits,  many  laws  made  against  them  to  repress  those  innumerable  brawls  and 
law-suits,  excess  in  apparel,  diet,  decay  of  tillage,  depopulations, ^especially  against 
rogues,  beggars,  Egyptian  vagabonds  (so  termed  at  least)  which  have  ^swarmed  all 
over  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Poland,  as  you  may  read  in  "Munster,  Cranzius,  and 
Aventinus ;  as  those  Tartars  and  Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  countries  : 
yet  such  has  been  the  iniquity  of  all  ages,  as  it  seems  to  small  purpose,  ^emo  in 
nostrd  civitate  mendicus  estof  saith  Plato :  he  will  have  them  purged  from  a  **  com- 
monwealth, ""^  as  a  bad  humour  from  the  body,"  that  are  like  so  many  ulcers  and 
boils,  and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  many 
other  states  have  decreed  in  this  case,  read  Amiseus^  cap.  19 ;  Boterus^  lihro  8,  cap.  2 ; 
Osorius  de  Rdbusgest,  Eman.  lib.  11.  When  a  country  is  overstocked  with  people, 
as  a  pasture  is  oft  overlaid  with  cattle,  they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden 
themselves,  by  sending  out  colonies,  or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans ;  or  by  em- 
ploying them  at  home  about  some  public  buildings,  as  bridges,  road-ways,  for  which 
those  Romans  were  famous  in  this  island ;  as  Augustus  Cssar  did  in  Rome,  the 
Spaniards  in  their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosi  in  Peru,  where  some  30,000  men  are 
still  at  work,  6000  furnaces  ever  boiling,  &c.  '"'aqueducts,  bridges,  havens,  those 
stupend  works  of  Trajan,  Claudius,  at  ^*  Ostium,  Dioclesiani  Therma,  Fucinus  Lacus, 
that  Pirsum  in  Athens,  made  by  Themistocles,  ampitheatrums  of  curious  marble, 
as  at  Verona,  Civitas  Philippi,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian  and  Fla- 
minian  ways,  prodigious  works  all  may  witness ;  and  rather  than  they  should  be 
^idle,  as  those  ^Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Maris,  and  Sesostris  did,  to  task  their  subjects 
to  build  unnecessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  channels,  lakes,  gigantic  works 
all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  riot,  drunkenness,  ^*Quo  scilicet  alatUur  et  ne 
vagando  labarare  desuescant. 

Another  eye-sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable  rivers,  a  great  blemish  as 
^^Boterus,  ^Hippolitus  a  CoUibus,  and  other  politicians  hold,  if  it  be  neglected  in  a 
commonwealth.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the  Low  Countries  on 
this  behalf,  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  territory  of  Padua,  in  ""  France,  Italy,  China, 
and  so  likewise  about  corrivations  of  water  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren  grounds, 
to  drain  fens,  bogs,  and  moors.  Massinissa  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbary 
and  Numidia  in  Africa,  before  his  time  incult  and  horrid,  fruitful  and  bartable  by  thu 
means.  Great  industry  is  generally  used  all  over  the  eastern  countries  in  this  kind, 
especially  in  Egypt,  about  Babylon  and  Damascus,  as  Vertomannus  and  ^Gotardus 
Arthus  relate ;  about  Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of  Spain, 
Milan  in  Italy ;  by  reason  of  which,  their  soil  is  much  impoverished,  and  infinite 
commodities  arise  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmus  betwixt  Africa  and  Asia,  which 
^Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  formerly  undertaken,  but 
with  ill  success,  as  "Diodoms  Siculus  records,  and  Pliny,  for  that  Red-6ea  being 
three  ^*  cubits  higher  than  Egjrpt,  would  have  drowned  all  the  country,  capto  des- 


**Refrenate  inonopoUi  licenliam,  paacioret  alantur 
oUo,  redintegretar  agricolatio,  lanlficium  Instauretur, 
at  ait  lionestttiD  nexotium  quo  se  exerceat  ottoaa  Ula 
tmiitt.  Nisi  hit  malis  medentur,  frnitra  exerunt  Jas- 
tltlam.    Mor.  Ulop.  Lib.  1.  *>Mancipiis  locuplea 

efetcris  Cappadocam  r«x.    Hor.  MRegis  diini' 

tatia  non  eat  exercere  imperium  in  mendicoa  aed  in 
opulentoa.  Non  eat  regni  deciu,  aed  earceria  eaae 
custoe.    Idem.  <^Ck>lluviea  hominum  mirabilea 

excocU  aolo,  immundi  Tcates  Aedi  viau,  fuiti  imprimla 
acrea,  a.e.  *  Coamog.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  *>  **  Let 

no  one  in  our  city  be  a  beggar.*'  *  Seneca.  TIaad 
minus  turpia  principi  multa  anpplicia,  qu&m  medico 
multa  funera.  <*  Ac  pitnitam  ei  bilem  a  corpore 

(11.  de  leg)  omnea  vult  exterminarl.  ^See  Lip- 

iiiiB  Admiranda.  ^i  Oe  quo  Buel.  in  Claudio,  et 

ninioa,  c.  16.         "Ut  egeftati  limol  et  Ignavte  oc- 


curratur,  opiflcia  condiacantur,  tenaea  subleventar. 
Bodin.  I.  0>  c.  t.  num.  0, 7.  ^  Amaaia  iEgypti  rex 

legem  promulgaTit,  at  omnea  sabditi  quoiannia  ratio* 
nem  redderent  unde  viverent.  ^^Bascoldaa  dis- 

curau  polit.  cap.  3.  **  whereby  they  are  aupported.  and 
do  not  become  vagranta  by  being  leaa  accustomed  to 
labour."  ^ Lib.  I.  de  Increm.  Urb.  cap.  6.  »  Cap. 
5.  de  increm.  urb.  Quaa  flumen,  iacua,  aut  mare  alluit. 
"  Incredibilem  commoditatem,  vectur4  mercium  trea 
fluvii  nfeirigabilea,  ite.    Boterna  de  GalliA.  ^  He- 

rodotus. ^Ind.  Orient,  cap.  2.    Rotam  in  medio 

flumine  conatituunt,  cui  ex  pellibus  animalinm  coosa- 
toa  uteres  appendant,  hi  dum  rou  movetor,  aquam 
per  canales,  Ac.  m  Centum  pedea  lata  foasa  SO. 

alta.  «i Contrary  to  that  of  Archimed^,  who 

holds  the  superficies  of  all  waters  evea. 
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Htfrant^  they  leA  ofl*;  yet  as  the  same  "Diodonis  writes,  Ptolemy  renewed  the 
vork  many  years  after,  and  absolved  in  it  a  more  opportune  place. 

That  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made  navigable  by  Deme- 
trius, by  Julius  Caesar,  Nero, Domitian,  Herodes  Atticus,  to  make  a  speedy  "passage, 
and  less  dangerous,  from  the  Ionian  and  .^ean  seas  *,  but  because  it  could  not  be 
so  well  eflected,  the  Peloponnesians  built  a  wall  like  our  Picts'  wall  about  Schse- 
irate,  where  Neptune's  temple  stood,  and  in  the  shortest  cut  over  the  Isthmus,  of 
wliich  Diodorus,  lib.  1 1 .  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  Vran.  Our  latter  writers  call  it  Hexa- 
milium,  which  Amurath  the  Turk  demolished,  the  Venetians,  anno  1453,  repaired 
in  15  days  with  30,000  men.  Some,  saith  Acosta,  would  have  a  passage  cut  from 
Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in  America ;  but  Thuanus  and  Serres  the  French  his- 
torians speak  of  a  famous  aqueduct  in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time, 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine,  and  from  Rhodanus  to  the  Loire.  The  like  to  which 
was  formerly  assayed  by  Domitian  the  emperor,  *^from  Arar  to  Moselle,  which' 
Comehus  Tacitus  speaks  of  in  the  13  of  his  annals,  after  by  Charles  the  Great  and 
others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  bestowed  in  either  new  making  or 
mending  channels  of  rivers,  and  their  passages,  (as  Aurelianus  did  by  Tiber  to  make 
it  navigable  to  Rome,  to  convey  com  from  Egypt  to  the  city,  vadum  alvei  tumentU 
ifodii  saith  Vopiscus,  et  TiherU  ripas  extruxit.  he  cut  fords,  made  banks,  &c.) 
decayed  havens,  which  Claudius  the  emperor  with  infinite  pains  and  charges  attempted 
at  Ostia,  as  I  have  said,  the  Venetians  at  this  day  to  preserve  their  city ;  many  ex- 
cellent means  to  enrich  their  territories,  have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provin- 
ces of  Euprope,  as  planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst  us,  silk-worms,  "^the  very 
molberry  leaves  in  the  plains  of  Granada  yield  30,000  crowns  per  annum  to  the 
king  of  Spain's  coilers,  besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are  busied  about 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain.  In  France  a  great 
benefit  is  raised  by  salt,  &C.,  whether  these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted 
with  us,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted,  silk-worms  (I  mean)  vines, 
fir  trees,  &c.  Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the  Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is  fully  per- 
suaded they  would  prosper  in  this  island.  With  us,  navigable  rivers  are  most  part 
neglected ;  our  streams  are  not  great,  I  confess,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
island,  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even,  not  headlong,  swift,  or  amongst  rocks  and 
Selves,  as  foaming  Rhodanus  and  Loire  in  France,  Tigris  in  Mesopotamia,  violent 
Dnrius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirlpools,  as  the  Rhine,  and  Danubius,  about 
Shaf&usen,  Lausenburgh^  linz,  and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators ;  or  broad 
shallow,  as  Neckar  in  the  Palatinate,  Tibris  in  Italy ;  but  calm  and  fair  as  Arar  in 
France,  Hebras  in  Macedonia,  Eurotas  in  Laconia,  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might 
as  well  be  repaired  many  of  them  (I  mean  Wye,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Oxford, 
&e  defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the  river  of  Lee  from  Ware  to 
London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or  as  some  will  Henry  I.  "made  a  channel  from  Trent 
to  Lincoln,  navigable  ;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Camden,  is  decayed,  and  much  men- 
tion is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monuments  found  about  old  "^Verulamium, 
food  ships  have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose  channels, 
hareos,  ports  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We  contemn  this  benefit  of  carriage  by 
vatera,  and  are  therefore  compelled  in  the  iimer  parts  of  this  island,  because  por- 
tage is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  ourselves,  and  live  like  so  many  boars  in 
>  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth,  Portsmouth,  Milford,  &c. 
equi^'alent  if  not  to  be  preferred  to  that  Indian  Havanna,  old  Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis 
in  Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acamia,  Suda  in  Crete,  which  have  few  ships  in  them,  little  or 
no  traffic  or  trade,  which  have  scarce  a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities,  sed  vt- 
^nlpoliiicL  I  could  here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects,  abuses,  errors,  defects 
ainongua,and  in  other  countries,  depopulations,  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  many  such, 
p(t  nunc  in  aurem  susurrare  turn  libet.  But  I  must  take  heed,  ne  quid  gravius  dicam^ 


^  Lib  1.  cap.  3.  "*  J>ii>n.  Pausaniat,  et  Nic.  Ger- 

Miii«.  MuBsUr.  Cofin.  Lib.  4.  cap.  36.  Ut  brevior 
f«rM  aavigaiio  el  mJnua  periculofa.  m  Charles  the 
P**i  wfsnt  about  to  make  a  channel  from  the  Rhine 
te  the  Daaaba.  Bil.  Firklmeriu  deRcript.  Ger.  the 
tvm  •!•  jct  ■••■  ^bottt  Wemenburg  (torn  Rednich  to 


Altimul.  Ut  navigabilia  Inter  se  Occidentis  et  8ep- 
tentrionia  littora  fierent.  **  Ha^inua  Georgr.  Sim- 
leruB  de  rep.    Helvet.  lib.  1.  deacribil.  '"Camden 

in  Llncolnehire,  Fosaedike.  »  Near  8t.  Albana, 

"  which  muat  not  now  be  whispered  in  the  ear." 
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C  that  I  do  not  overshoot  myself,  Sus  Minervam^  I  am  forth  of  my  element,  as  you  perad- 
*  C  venture  suppose;  and  sometimes  Veritas  odium  parity  as  he  said,  ^veijuice  and  oat* 
^  meal  is  good  for  a  parrot.^'  For  as  Luctan  said  of  an  historian,  I  say  of  a  politician, 
•p        He  that  will  freely  speak  and  write,  must  be  for  ever  no  subject,  under  no  prince  or 
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law,  but  lay  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any  can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws,  I  deny  not,  to  rectify  such  enormities,  and  so  in  all  other 
countries,  but  it  seems  not  always  to  good  purpose.  We  had  need  of  some  general 
visitor  in  our  age,  that  should  reform  what  is  amiss ;  a  just  army  of  Rosie-croase 
men,  for  they  will  amend  all  matters  (they  say)  religion,  policy,  manners,  witn  ans^ 
sciences,  &.c.  Another  Attila,  Tamerlane,  Hercules,  to  strive  with  Achelous,  Augea 
stabulum  purgare^  to  subdue  tyrants,  as  "he  did  Diomedes  and  Busiris:  to  expel 
thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus  and  Lacinius :  to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione : 
to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  and 
Centaurs :  or  another  Theban  Crates  to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quarrels 
and  controversies,  as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a  god  in  Athens. 
^^  As  Hercules  "purged  the  world  of  monsters,  and  subdued  them,  so  did  he  fight 
against  envy,  lust,  anger,  avarice,  &.c.  and  all  those  feral  vices  And  monsters  of  the 
mind.''  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some  such  visitor,  or  if  wishing  would  serve, 
one  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as  Timolaus  desired  in  ^Lucian,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
should  be  as  strong  as  10,000  men,  or  an  army  of  giants,  go  invisible,  open  gates  and 
castle  doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would,  transport  himself  in  an  instant  to  what  place 
he  desired,  alter  affections,  cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  that  he  might  range  over  the 
world,  and  reform  all  distressed  states  and  persons,  as  he  would  himself.  He  might 
reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  in  order,  that  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy, 
Poland,  on  the  other ;  and  tame  the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and  spoil  those  east- 
em  countries,  that  they  should  never  use  more  caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct 
them.  He  might  root  out  barbarism  out  of  America,  and  fiilly  discover  Terra  Aus* 
trails  Incognita^  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages,  drain  those  mighty 
Msotian  fens,  cut  down  those  vast  Hircinian  woods,  irrigate  those  barren  Andbian 
deserts,  &c.  cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  scorbulum^  plica^  morhus  Jfeapolita- 
nus^  &.C.  end  all  our  idle  controversies,  cut  off  our  tumultuous  desires,  inordinate 
lusts,  root  out  atheism,  impiety,  heresy,  schism  and  superstition,  which  now  so  cru- 
cify the  world,  catechise  gross  ignorance,  purge  Italy  of  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of 
superstition  and  jealousy,  Germany  of  drunkenness,  all  our  northern  country  of  glut- 
tony and  intemperance,  castigate  our  hard-hearted  parents,  masters,  tutors;  lash 
disobedient  children,  negligent  servants,  correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal  sons, 
enforce  idle  persons  to  work,  drive  drunkards  ofif  the  alehouse,  repress  thieves,  visit 
corrupt  and  tyrannizing  magistrates,  &c.  But  as  L.  Licinius  taxed  Timolaus,  you 
may  us.  These  are  vain,  absurd  and  ridiculous  wishes  not  to  be  hoped :  all  must 
be  as  it  is,  "  Bocchalinus  may  cite  commonwealths  to  come  before  Apollo,  and  seek 
to  reform  the  world  itself  by  commissioners,  but  there  is  no  remedy,  it  may  not  be 
redressed,  desinent  homines  turn  demum  sluUescere  quando  esse  desinent^  so  long  as 
they  can  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and  fools. 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and  far  beyond  Herctdes 
labours  to  be  performed ;  let  them  be  rude,  stupicl,  ignorant,  incult,  lapis  super  lapi^ 
dem  sedeat^  and  as  the  "apologist  will,  resp.  tussi^  et  graveolentia  laboret^  mundus 
vUio^  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are,  let  them  "tyrannize,  epicurize,  oppress, 
luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with  factions,  superstitions,  lawsuits,  wars  and  con- 
tentions, live  in  riot,  poverty,  want,  misery ;  rebel,  wallow  as  so  many  swine  in  their 
own  dung,  with  Ulysses'  companions,  stultos  jubeo  esse  libenter,  I  will  yet,  to  satisfy 
and  please  myself,  make  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  common- 
wealth of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  domineer,  build  cities,  make  laws,  sta- 
tutes, as  I  list  myself.    And  why  may  I  not  ? ^PictorHms  atque  poetis^  &c. 

You  know  what  liberty  poets  ever  had,  and  besides,  my  predecessor  Democritus 


M  Lbias  Girald.  Nat.  cornea.  "*  Apuleiiu,  lib.  4. 

Flor.  Lar.  fkoiiliaiia  Inter  hominea  statia  aiue  cultaa 
cat,  Itlium  omnium  et  Jurgiorum  inter  propinqaoa  ar- 
bitrer  «i  diaceptator.  Advertua  Iracundiam,  InTidtam, 
avaritlain,  UbkUoem,  ceteraq ;  anlmi  hamanl  vtUa  et 


monttra  philoaophoa  iate  Hercolea  Ailt.    Peates  eaa 
roentlbttt   eiefit  omnea,  itt.  **VoCia   navif. 

M  Raf  f  nalioa,  part  %  cap.  %  et  part  8,  c.  17.         n  Ve> 
lent.  Andrea  Apolog.  nanlp.  604.  <*Qal  aordidoa 

eat,  aordeacat  adbuc  •*  Hor. 
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vas  a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abdera,  a  law  maker  as  some  say ;  and  why  may  not 
I  presume  so  much  as  he  did  ?    Howsoeyer  I  will  adventure.    For  the  site,  if  you 
will  Deeds  ui^e  me  to  it,  I  am  not  fiilly  resolved,  it  may  be  in  Terra  Australi  In- 
ogiita,  there  is  room  enough  (for  of  my  knowledge  neither  that  hungry  Spaniard,^ 
oor  Mercurius  firitannicus,  have  yet  discovered  half  of  it)  or  else  one  of  these  float- 
ing islands  in  Mare  del  Zur,  which  like  the  Cyanian  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea,  alter 
their  place,  and  are  accessible  only  at  set  times,  and  to  some  few  persons ;  or  one 
of  the  fortunate  isles,  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or  which  they  are  ?  there  is  room 
enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and  northern  coasts  of  Asia.    But  I  will  choose 
isite,  whose  latitude  shall  be  45  degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes)  in  the  midst  of  the 
temperate  zone,  or  perhaps  under  the  equator,  that  "^paradise  of  the  world,  uhi  sem- 
per tirens  laurus^  &c.  where  is  a  perpetuisd  spring :  the  longitude  for  some  reasons 
1  will  conceal.     Tet  ^  be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,'^  that  if  any  honest 
^tleman  will  send  in  so  much  money,  as  Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting  a 
nativity,  he  shall  be  a  sharer,  I  will  acquaint  him  with  my  project,  or  if  any  worthy 
man  will  stand  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  office  or  dignity,  (for  as  he  said  of  his 
vchbishopric  of  Utopia,  'tis  sanctva  ambitus^  and  not  amiss  to  be  sought  after,)  it 
shaU  be  freely  g;iven  without  all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  &c.  his  own  worth  shall 
be  the  best  spokesman ;  and  because  we  shall  admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons, 
if  he  be  sufficiently  qualified,  and  as  able  as  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself,  he 
shall  have  present  possession.     It  shall  be  divided  mto  12  or  13  provinces,  and  those 
by  hills,  rivers,  road-ways,  or  some  more  eminent  limits  exactly  bounded.     Each  pro- 
vince shall  have  a  metropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed  as  a  centre  almost  in  a  cir- 
cumference, and  the  rest  at  equal  distances,  some  12  Italian  miles  asunder,  or  there- 
about, and  in  them  shall  be  sold  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man ;  statis  horis 
et  dielnts^  no  market  towns,  markets  or  fairs,  for  they  do  but  beggar  cities  ^no  village 
shall  stand  above  6,  7,  or  8  miles  from  a  city)  except  those  emporiums  which  are  by 
the  sea  side,  general  staples,  marts,  as  Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergen  of  old,  London,  &c. 
cities  most  part  shall  be  situated  upon  navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  creeks,  havens ;  and 
for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long  square,  ^with  fair,  broad,  and  straight 
'streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  like  Bruges,  Brussels,  Rhegium 
Lepidi,  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Milan,  Mantua,  Crema,  Cambalu  in  Tartary,  described 
by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  palma.     I  will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and 
those  of  baser  building,  waUs  only  to  keep  out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  in  some 
frontier  towns,  or  by  the  sea  side,  and  those  to  be  fortified  ^afler  the  latest  manner 
of  Unification,  and   situated  upon  convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.    In 
erery  so  built  city,  I  will  have  convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to  bury  the 
dead  in,  not  in  churchyards ;  a  citadella  (in  some,  not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons 
for  ofienders,  opportune  market  places  of  all  sorts,  for  com,  meat,  cattle,  fuel,  fish, 
commodious  courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all  societies,  bourses,  meeting  places, 
armouries,  ^  in  which  shall  be  kept  engines  for  quenching  of  fire,  artillery  gardens, 
public  walks,  theatres,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for  all  gymnastic  sports,  and 
honest  recreations,  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  for  children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men, 
and  men,  soldiers,  pest-houses,  &c.  not  built  precarid^  or  by  gouty  benefactors, 
who,  when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their  lives,  oppressed  whole 
provinces,  societies,  &c.  give  something  to  pious  uses,  build  a  satis&ctory  alms-house, 
school  or  bridge,  &c.  at  their  last  end,  or  before  perhaps,  which  is  no  otherwise  than 
to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down  a  feather,  rob  a  thousand  to  relieve  ten ;  and  those 
hospitals  so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences,  donaries,  for  a 
set  number,  (as  in  ours,)  just  so  many  and  no  more  at  such  a  rate,  but  for  all  those 
who  stand  in  need,  be  they  more  or  less,  and  that  ex  publico  arario^  and  so  still 
maintained,  non  nobis  solum  nati  sumus^  &c.     I  wUl  have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good 
water,  aptly  disposed  in  each  town,  common  *  granaries,  as  at  Dresden  in  Misnia,  Ste- 
teio  in  Pomerland,  Noremberg,  &c.  Colleges  of  mathematicians,  musicians,  and  actors, 
88  of  old  at  Labedum  in  Ionia, 'alchymists,  physicians,  artists,  and  philosophers :  that 


•  Fertfinan^o  Quir.  1013.  *>  vide  Acotta  et  Lalet. 
"Vide  patritiuin,  lib.  8.  tit.  10.  de  Initit.  Reipub. 
'*f^eoIiln  Hippodamns  BlUesius  Arii.  polit.eap.il. 
el  yUnriok  I.  1-  c-  olt.         •  With  walli  of  earth,  dec 


M»De  hit  Plln.  epitt.  42.  lib.  3.  et  Taeit.  Annal.  13.  lib. 
1  Vide  Britonium  de  regno  Perse  lib.  3.  de  hi«  et  Ve- 
getium,  lib.  S.  cap.  3.  <le  Annona.  "  Not  to  make 

gold,  but  for  matter!  of  phyalc. 
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all  arts  and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned ;  and  public  his- 
toriographers, as  amongst  those  ancient  'Persians,  qui  in  commentarios  referehani 
qua  memaratu  digna  gerebanlur^  informed  and  appointed  by  the  state  to  register  all 
famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribbler,  partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  as  in 
our  times.     I  will  provide  public  schools  of  all  kinds,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  &c 
especially  of  grammar  and  languages,  not  to  be  taught  by  those- tedious  precepts  ordi- 
narily  used,  but  by  use,  example,  conversation,^  as  travellers  learn  abroad,  and  nurses 
teach  their  children  :  as  1  will  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I  onlain  'public  govern- 
ors, fit  officers  to  each  place,  treasurers,  aediles,  questors,  overseers  of  pupils,  widows^ 
goods,  and  all  public  houses,  &c.  and  those  once  a  year  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all 
receipts,  expenses,  to  avoid  confusion,  et  sicfiel  ut  rum  absumanl  (as  Pliny  to  Trajan,) 
quad  pudeal  dicere.    They  shall  be  subot^linate  to  those  higher  officers  and  govern- 
ors of  each  city,  which  shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artificers,  but  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tied  to  residence  in  those  towns  they  dwell 
next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons :  for  I  see  no  reason  (which  '  Hippolitus  com- 
plains of)  ^'  that  it  should  be  more  dishonourable  for  noblemen  to  govern  the  citj 
than  the  country,  or  miseemly  to  dwell  there  now,  than  of  old.    "^  I  will  have  no 
bogs,  fens,  marshes,  vast  woods,  deserts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed ;  (yet 
not  depopulated,  and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not)  for  that  which  is 
common,  and  every  man's,  is  no  man's ;  the  richest  countries  are  still  inclosed,  as 
EjBsex,  Kent,  with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy ;  and  where  inclosures  are  least  in  quantity, 
they  are  best  *  husbanded,  as  about  Florence  in  Italy,  Damascus  in  Syria,  &c.  which 
are  liker  gardens  than  fields.     I  will  not  have  a  barren  acre  in  all  my  territories,  not 
so  much  as  the  tops  of  mountains :  where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplied  by  art : 
*  lakes  and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.     All  common  highways,  bridges,  banks, 
corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts,  channels,  public  works,  buildings,  &c.  out  of  a 
'^  common  stock,  curiously  maintained  and  kept  in  repair ;  no  depopulations,  engross- 
ings,  alterations  of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the  consent  of  some  supervisors  that  shall 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see  what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  places, 
what  is  amiss,  how  to  help  it,  et  quid  quaque  feral  regio^  et  quid  qwjtque  recuset^ 
what  ground  is  aptest  for  wood,  what  for  com,  what  for  cattle,  gardens,  orchards, 
fishponds,  &c.  with  a  charitable  division  in  every  village,  (not  one  domineering 
house  greedily  to  swallow  up  all,  which  is  too  conunon  with  us)  what  for  lords, 
"  what  for  tenants ;  and  because  they  shall  be  better  encouraged  to  improve  such 
lands  they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees,  drain,  fence,  &c.  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a 
known  rent,  and  known  fine  to  free  them  from  those  intolerable  exactions  of  tyran- 
nizing landlords.    These  supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity  of  land  in 
each  manor  is  fit  for  the  lord's  demesnes,  ^what  for  holding  of  tenants,  how  it  ought 
to  be  husbanded,  ut  ^magnetis  equis^  Mnya  geru  cognita  remu*  how  to  be  manured, 
tilled,  rectified,  ^^hic  segetes  veniutU^  illic  fctlicius  uva^  arborei  fcUus  aliU^  alqvc 
injussa  virescunt  Gramina^  and  what  proportion  is  fit  for  all  callings,  because  private 

Erofessors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill  husbands,  oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not 
ow  to  improve  their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and  not  public  good. 
Utopian  .parity  is  a  kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for,  ''rather  than  effected, 
Respub,  Christianopolitana^  Cunpanella's  city  of  the  Sun,  and  that  new  Atlantis, 
witty  fictions,  but  mere  chimeras ;  and  Plato's  community  in  many  things  is  impious, 


*  BreMnios  JMepbus,  lib.  31.  antlqalt.  Jad.  cap.  0. 
Herod.  lib.  3.  *  So  Lod.  Vivea  thinks  best,  Com- 

mineuii,  and  others.  a  Plaio  3.  de  leg.  JEdfles 

ereari  vult,  quf  fora«  fontes,  vias,  portua,  plateas,  et  id 
genus  alia  procurent.  Vide  Isaacum  Pontanuoi  de 
civ.  Amstel.  haec  omnia,  iLC.  Ootardum  et  alios. 
•  De  Increm.  urb.  cap.  13.  Ingenn*  fateor  me  non  in- 
telliffere  cur  ifnobtllus  sit  orbes  bene  mnnitas  cole  re 
nunc  qu&m  olim,  aut  case  rustics  praesse  quAm  arbi. 
Idem  Ub«>rtus  Foliot,  de  Neapoli.  ?  Ne  tantUlom 

quidem  soli  incultum  relinqiiitur,  ut  verum  sit  ne  pol> 
Ucem  quidem  agri  in  his  regionibus  sterilem  aot  inte- 
condum  reperiri.  Marcus  llemingias  Augustanus  de 
regno  Chine,  1. 1,  c.  3.  >  M .  Carew,  in  his  survey 

of  Cornwall,  satth  that  before  that  country  was  In- 
Ciosed,  the  hUAbandmen  drank  water,  did  eat  little  or 
no  bread,  fnl.  66,  lib.  1.  their  apparel  was  cnantc,  they 
went  bare  \egg«4,  their  dwelling  was  correspondent ; 


but  since  inclosure,  they  live  decently,  and  have  iDonef 
to  spend  (fol.  S3);  when  their  fields  were  cnmmoB. 
their  wool  was  coarse,  Cornish  hair ;  but  since  incl^ 
sure.  It  is  almost  as  good  as  Cotswol,  and  ib«ir  soi 
much  mended.  Tusser.  cap.  5S.  of  his  husbsBdry,  i> 
of  his  opinion,  one  acre  Inclosed,  is  worth  three  com- 
mon. The  country  inclosed  I  praise ;  the  other  de- 
lighteth  not  me,  for  nothing  of  wealth  it  doth  nue^Ae- 
*  Incredibilis  navigiorum  copia,  nihilo  pauciores  n 
aqui9,  quam  In  continenti  conmorantur.  M-  Ricrei" 
expedit.  in  Sinas,  I.  1.  c.  3.  >*To  this  porpof». 

Arist.  polit.  9.  c.  S.  allows  a  third  part  of  their  reve- 
nues, Ilippodamus  half.  "  Ita  lex  Afrarit  oil* 
Rome.  1?  Hie  segetes,  illic  veniunt  fxlicios  a^« 
Arborei  fetus  alibi,  atq;  injussa  virescunt  GraminL 
Virg.  I.  Georg.  "Lucanus,  I.  ft.  "^^^ 
» Job.  Valent.  Andreas,  lA>rd  Vervlam. 
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abfiurd  and  ridiculous,  it  takes  away  all  splendour  and  magnificence.  I  will  hare 
wreial  oidera,  degrees  of  nobility,  and  those  hereditary,  not  rejecting  younger  bro- 
Oiers  in  the  mean  lime,  for  they  shall  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  pensions,  or  so 
qualified,  brought  up  in  some  honest  calling,  they  shall  be  able  to  live  of  themselves. 
I  will  have  such  a  proportion  of  ground  belonging  to  every  barony,  he  that  buys 
the  land  shall  buy  the  barony,  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his  patrimony,  and  ancient 
demesnes,  sliall  forfeit  his  honours.*^  As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so  s(Hne 
a^in  hy  election,  or  by  gi(\  (besides  free  officers,  pensions,  annuities,)  like  our 
buihoprics,  prebends,  the  Bassa^s  palaces  in  Turkey,  the  '^procurator's  houses  and 
offices  iu  Venice,  which,  like  the  golden  apple,  shall  be  given  to  the  worthiest,  and 
best  deserving  both  in  war  and  ))eace,  as  a  reward  of  their  worth  and  good  service,  as 
so  many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  (hanos  alii  artes)  and  encouragements  to  others. 
For  I  hate  these  severe,  unnatural,  harsh,  German,  French,  and  Venetian  decrees, 
which  exdiule  plebeians  from  honours,  be  they  never  so  wise,  rich,  virtuous,  valiant, 
and  well  qiialified,  they  must  not  be  patricians,  but  keep  their  own  rank,  this  is  natu- 
ra  bellum  inferre^  odious  to  God  and  men,  I  abhor  it.  My  form  of  government 
shall  be  monarchical. 


**  nunquani  libertai  gntlor  eztat. 


Quaiii  tub  Rege  pio/'  k,c. 

Few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in  the  mother  tongue, 
that  every  man  may  understand.     Every  city  shall  have  a  peculiar  trade  or  privilege, 
by  which  it  sliall  be  chiefly  maintained  :  *'and  parents  shall  teach  their  children  one 
of  three  at  least,  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  their  own  trade.     In 
each  town  these  several  tradesmen  shall  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the 
rest  from  clanger  or  oflence :  fire-trades,  as  smiths,  forge-men,  brewers,  bakers,  metal- 
men,  kc,  shall  dwell  a])art  by  themselves  :  dyers,  tanners,  felmongers,  and  such  as 
ase  water  in  convenient  places  by  themselves :  noisome  or  fulsome  for  bad  smells,  as 
bntrhers'*  slaugiiter-houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in  remote  places,  and  some  back  lanes. 
Ftalemities  and  companies,  I  approve  of,  as  merchants'  bourses,  colleges  of  drug- 
gists, physicians,  musicians,  Sec,  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of  wares,  as 
our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and  brewers ;  com  itself,  what  scarcity  soever 
shall  come,  not  to  extend  such  a  price.    Of  such  wares  as  are  transported  or  brought 
in,  "if  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  and  such  as  nearly  concern  man's  life,  as  com, 
wood,  coal,  &c^  and  such  provision  we  cannot  want,  I  will  have  little  or  no  custom 
paid,  no  taxes  ;  but  for  such  things  as  are  for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament,  as 
wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  lace,  jewels,  &c.,  a  greater  impost 
i  will  have  certain  ships  sent  out  for  new  discoveries  every  year,  ''and  some  dis- 
ereet  men  appointed  to  travel  into  all  neighbouring  kingdoms  by  land,  which  shall 
obserre  what  artificial  inventions  and  good  laws  are  in  other  countries,  customs, 
alterations,  or  aught  else,  concerning  war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common 
good.    Ecclesiastical   discipline,  penes  Episcopos^  subordinate  as  the  other.    No 
impropriations,  no  lay  patrons  of  church  livings,  or  one  private  man,  but  common 
societies,  corporations,  &c.,  and  those  rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the 
Universities,  examined  and  approved,  as  the  literati  in  China.    No  parish  to  con- 
lain  above  a  thousand  auditors.     If  it  were  possible,  I  would  have  such  priest  as 
should  imitate  Oirist,  charitable  lawyers  should  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
temperate  and  modest  physicians,  politicians  contemn  the  world,  philosophers  should 
know  themselves,  noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen  leave  lying  and  cozening, 
magistrates  corruption,  &c.,  but  this  is  impossible,  I  must  get  such  as  I  may.     I  will 
therefore  have  "of  lawyera,  judges,  advocates,  physicians,  chirurgeons,  &,c.,  a  set 
number,  "and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his  own  cause,  to  tell  that  tale 


<*So  to  tt  In  the  klncdom  of  Naples  nnd  France. 
^  S««  OoDUrenas  and  Osorioa  de  rebus  gettis  Eroa- 
Boeib.  M  Claudlan  1.7.    **  Ulieriy  never  is  more 

rrstkfying  than  under  a  pious  kins."  »  Herodotus 
Crato  lib.  6.  Cum  fgyptiis  LacedemonU  in  hoc  con- 
eniaiit,  qaod  eorum  prscnnes,  tlbiclnes,  coqui,  et  re- 
Iwtni  artifices,  hi  paterno  artlficio  succedunuetcoquus 
&  rnqun  fifaiinr,  et  paterno  opere  perseverat.  Idem 
Mitrnui  polns  de  Qolnauky.  Idem  Osorius  de  Emanuele 
t*f^  Lufitano.    Rlccius  de  Sinis.  'Ollippol.  A 

rAUibns  de  inerem.  orb.  c.tO.  Plato  Idem  7.  de  lefl- 
bttv.  qme  ad  viiaLm  aeecnaria,  et  qvlbna  carere  non 

9  r 


Sssumus,  nullum  dependl  vectlgaU  itt.  si  Plato 

.  de  legibtts,  40.  annos  natos  vult,  ut  si  quid  raemo> 
rabile  Tiderent  apud  ezteros,  hoc  ipsum  In  rempub. 
recipfaiur.  »8imlerus  in  Helvetia.  "Uto- 

plenses  causidicos  excludunt,  qui  causes  callide  et 
vaflre  tractent  et  disputent.  Iniquissimum  censens 
bominem  uUis  obliKari  legibus,  que  ant  numeroeioret 
sunt,  qu&ni  ut  perlegi  queant,  aut  obscuriores  quAaa 
ut  k  quovis  possint  inielligi.  Voluni  ut  auam  quiaq  t 
cauaam  agat,  eamq ;  referat  JudicI  quam  narraturua 
Aierat  petrono,  sic  minus  erit  ambafom,  et  ▼aritaa 
fkcilios  elicletur.    Mor.  Utop.  1.  S. 


66  Ikmocriim  to  the  Bead^. 

to  the  judge  whidi  he  doih  to  his  advocate,  as  at  Fez  in  Afnca,  Bantam,  Aleppo, 
Ragusa,  suam  quisq ;  causam  dicere  tenetur.  Thoee  advocates,  chinngeons,  and 
^physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  *^ common  treasury,  uo 
fees  to  be  given  or  taken  upon  pain  of  losing  their  places ;  or  if  they  do,  very  small 
fees,  and  when  the  "cause  is  fully  ended.  ''He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in  a 
pledge,  which  if  it  be  proved  he  hath  wrongfully  sued  his  adversary,  rashly  or 
jmalioiously,  he  shall  forfeit,  and  lose»  Or  else  before  any  suit  begin,  the  plaintiff 
shall  have  his  complaint  approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  that  purpose ;  if  it  be  of 
moment  he  shall  be  sufllered  as  before,  to  proceed,  if  otherwise  they  shall  determine 
it  All  causes  shall  be  pleaded  mppresso  nomine^  the  parties'  names  concealed,  if 
some  circumstances  do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other  officers  shall  be 
aptly  disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common  arbitrators  to  hear  causes, 
and  end  all  controversies,  and  those  not  single,  but  three  at  least  on  die  bench  at  once, 
to  determine  or  give  sentence,  and  those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lots,  and  not  to 
continue  still  in  the  same  office.  No  controversy  to  depend  above  a  year,  but  withom 
all  delays  and  further  appeab  to  be  speedily  despatched,  and  finally  concluded  in 
that  time  allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferior  magistrates  to  be  chosen  '^  as  the 
Uterati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the  "*  Venetians,  and  such  again  not  to 
be  eligible,  or  capable  of  magistracies,  honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently 
*qiuiliiied  for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the  strict  approbation  of  deputed  ex- 
aminers :  *' first  scholars  to  take  place,  then  soldiers  ;  for  I  am  of  Vigetius  his  opin- 
ion, a  scholar  deserves  better  than  a  soldier,  because  Urdus  atatis  sunt  qua  foriiler 
fiunt^  qua  vera  pro  utilitate  Reipub.  scributUur^  cptema :  a  soldier's  work  lasts  for  an 
age,  a  scholar's  for  ever.  If  they  "misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and 
accordingly  punished,  and  whether  their  offices  be  annual  "or  otherwise,  once  a  year 
they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and  give  an  account ;  for  men  are  partial  and  pas- 
sionate, merciless,  covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  favour,  &c.,  ornnt 
9uh  regno  graviore  regnum :  like  Solon's  Areopagites,  or  those  Roman  Censors, 
some  shall  visit  others,  and  "be  visited  itwiccm  themselves,  "they  shall  oversee  that 
no  prowling  officer,  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over  his  inferiors,  as  so 
many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  flea,  grind,  or  trample  on,  be  partial  or  corrupt, 
but  that  there  be  aquahile  jus^  justice  equally  done,  live  as  friends  and  brethren 
together ;  and  which  "  Sesellius  would  have  and  so  much  desires  in  his  kingdom  of 
France,  ^  a  diapason  and  sweet  harmony  of  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  plebeians  so 
mutually  tied  and  involved  in  love,  as  well  as  laws  and  authority,  as  that  they  ne?er 
disagree,  insult,  or  encroach  one  upon  another."  If  any  man  deserve  well  in  his 
office  he  shall  be  rewarded. 


**qab  enlm  vtrtntem  amplectitnr  Ipsam, 


Promia  ■!  toitu  1" " 

He  that  invents  anything  for  public  good  in  any  art  or  science,  writes  a  treatise,  "or 
performs  any  noble  exploit,  at  home  or  abroad,  "shall  be  accordingly  enriched, 
''^honoured,  and  preferred.  I  say  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius,  Hostem  quiferiet  erit  miki 
Carthaginetuisj  let  him  be  of  what  condition  he  will,  in  all  offices,  actions,  he  that 
deserves  best  shall  have  best. 

Tilianus  in  Philonius,  out  of  a  charitable  mind  no  doubt,  wished  all  his  books 
were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones,  *'to  redeem  captives,  set  free 


**  Medici  ex  publico  Ticcum  •uraum.  Boter.  1. 1.  e.  5. 
d«  JBnrptiifl.  •»  De  liis  lege  Patrlt.  I.  3.  tit.  8.  de 

relp.  uistil.         *  Nihil  4  clientilNii  pttroni  MClptant, 
priusquaiD  lis  finlta  est.  Bard.  Arfen.  lib.  3.  **  It 


vears,  Aritc  polit.  5.  c.  8.  *•  Nam  qaii  eastodiet 

ipaos  eattodes  1  »Cytreas  in  Greisgeia.  Qai  nos 
ex  ■ubllmi  desplcialit  Inftrlorea,  aec  ut  bestiat  eoacal- 
cent  >ibi  subditoa  auctoritatis  nomini,  coaiisit  ttc 


w  so  in  most  f>ee  citlea  in  Germany.  «Mat.  Ric-  I  *•  Sesellius  de  rep.  Ganornm,  lib.  litt.  r.**f<x 

due  exped.  In  Slnas,  1. 1.  c.  5.  de  examlnatioiie  elec-  j  who  would  cultivate  rirtue  itself;  if  you  were  to  ttk« 

tionum  copios^  agit,  k,c.  »  ConUr.  de  repub.  Ve-  I  away  the  reward  1"  "  Siquisegregium  ant  belio 

net.  I.  1.  »Osor.  1.  II.  de  reb.  gest.  Eman.    Qui  i  aut  pace  perfecerlt.    Beset.  1. 1.  **  Ad  regendia 

in  Uteris  maximos  progressus  fecerint  maximis  bono-  I  rempnb.  soli  literati  admlttnntur,  nee  ad  earn  n» 

ribus  afllcinntur,  secundus  honoris  gradas  mttitibus    gratia  magistratunm  aut  regis  indigent,  om^ia  explA- 

assignatur,  posiremi  ordinis   mecbanlcis,  doctomm 

hominum  Judiciis  in  altiorem  locum  quisq ;  pnesertur, 

et  qui  a  pturirois  approbatur,  ampliorea  in  rep.  dignl- 

tates  consequitur.    Qui  in  hoc  examine  prlmas  banet, 

insigni  per  loiamTium  dignitate  Inslgnltur,  marchionl 

■imttis,  aut  duel  apnd  nos.  **  Cedant  arroa  tone. 

*As  in  Oeme,  Lucerne,  Friburge  tn  Bwltxerlano,  a 

▼ieious  liver  is  uncapable  of  any  office ;  if  a  Senator, 

hMtaatiy  depoeed.    Simlems.         *  Not  above  three 


rau  cnlusq ;  scientia  et  virtute  pendent.    Ricclas  lib. 
I.  cap.  5.  •  In  deAincti  locum  eum  Jussit  siibro* 

Krl,  qui  inter  majores  virtute  rellquls  prcirei;  n<m 
It  apnd  mortales  nllum  excellentius  cerumen,  aot 
cuius  victoria  magis  esset  expetenda,  non  entm  inter 
celeres,  eelerrimo,  non  inter  robustos  robustissima,  Ac. 
«>  Nullum  videres  vel  in  hac  vel  in  vleinia  regioai^ 
pauperen,  nallnm  olMeratoni,  dte. 


Bemoetiiui  to  ike  Reader,  07 

priKMien,  ahd  leUeve  all  poor  distresfled  souls  that  wanted  means ;  reUgionsly  done, 
I  deny  not)  bat  to  what  purpoee  ?  Suppose  this  were  so  well  done,  within  a  little 
after,  though  a  man  had  Crosus'  wealth  to  bestow,  there  would  be  as  many  more. 
Wherefore  I  will  sufler  no  ^beggars,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  at  all,  that 
cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives  how  they  ^maintain  themselves.  If  they  be  im- 
potent, faune,  blind,  and  single,  they  shall  be  sufficiently  maintained  in  several  hos- 
pitals, built  for  that  purpose ;  if  married  and  infirm,  past  work,  or  by  inevitable  loss, 
or  some  such  like  misfortune  cast  behind,  by  distribution  of  ^^  com,  house-rent  free, 
annual  pensdona  or  mon^,  they  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  rewarded  for  theirgood 
service  they  have  formerly  done ;  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced  to  work.  *^^  For  I 
see  no  reason  (as  ^he  said)  why  an  epicure  or  idle  drone,  a  rich  glutton,  a  usurer, 
should  live  at  ease,  and  do  nothing,  live  in  honour,  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  and 
oppress  others,  w^hen  as  in  the  meantime  a  poor  labourer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  an 
husbandman  thiat  hath  spent  his  time  in  continual  labour,  as  an  ass  to  carry  burdens, 
to  do  the  conunonwealth  good,  and  without  whom  we  cannot  live,  shall  be  left  in 
his  old  age  to  be^  or  starve,  and  lead  a  miserable  life  worse  than  a  jument^'  As 
^all  concSticms  shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  overtired,  but  have  their 
set  times  oi  recreations  and  holidays,  wdulgere  getdoy  feasts  and  merry  meeting[s,  even 
to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant,  once  a  week  to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not 
all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he  shall  please;  like  ^that  Saccarum  festum  amongst 
the  PersianB,  those  SaiumaU  in  Rome,  as  well  as  his  master.  ^If  any  be  drunk,  he 
dall  drink  no  more  wine  or  strong  drink  in  a  twelvemonth  aAer.  A  bankrupt  shall 
ht^CaJtadtmiatus  in  AmphUheatro^  publicly  shamed,  and  he  that  cannot  pay  his 
debts,  if  by  riot  or  negligence  he  have  been  impoverished,  shall  be  for  a  twelve** 
month  imprisoned,  if  in  that  space  his  creditors  be  not  satisfied,  ^'he  shall  be  hanged. 
He  "that  commits  sacrilege  shall  lose  his  hands ;  he  that  bears  false  witness,  or  is 
of  perjury  convicted,  shaU  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  except  he  redeem  it  with  his 
head.  Murder,  "adultery,  shall  be  puni&ed  by  death,  ^but  not  thefl,  except  it  be 
•Qme  more  grievous  ofifence,  or  notorious  offenders :  otherwise  they  shall  be  con* 
demned  to  the  galleys,  mines,  be  his  slaves  whom  they  have  ofifended,  during  their 
hves.  I  hate  all  hereditary  slaves,  and  that  duratn  Persarum  legetOj  as  "Bnsonius 
calls  it;  or  as  ^jdmmumtis,  impendio  formidalas  ei  abomnandas  leges^  per  qua$  oh 
nozom  witiw,  onuns  prqpinquUas  peril  hard  law  that  wife  and  children,  friends  and 
allies,  should  suflfer  for  the  father's  ofifence. 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  ^be  25,  no  woman  till  she  be  20,  "fiisi  alitur  di^ 
fOttatum  fuerii*  If  one  ^die,  the  other  party  shall  not  marry  till  six  months  after ; 
and  because  many  families  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly,  exhaust  and  undone 
by  great  dowers,  ^none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very  Uttle,  and  that  by  supervisors 
i&ted,  they  that  are  fdul  shall  have  a  greater  portion ;  if  fair,  none  at  all,  or  very 
Me :  *'  howsoever  not  to  exceed  such  a  rate  as  those  supervisors  shall  think  fit. 
And  when  once  they  come  to  those  years,  poverty  shall  hinder  no  man  from 
JDaniage,  or  any  other  respect,  ^but  all  shall  be  rather  enforced  than  hindered, 

*  Nallu  meDdicus  mpad  Sinas,  aeminl  lano  quam-    septennli  puer.   Pantiu  Beuzner  Itiner.  *  Athe* 

vti  omln  tnrbatus  ait  mendieare  perintttltttr,  omnea  I  naus,  I.  IS.  *  Simlerut  de    repab.     HelTet. 

pn  viriboa  laborare,  cognntur,  ccci  molla  trusaUIlbui    m  Spartian.  olim  RomK  sic.  *'  He  that  pro^idea 

tenandii  addlcuDtur,  aoU  hospitib  i^audent,  qui  ad  not  for  hb  fkmily,  Is  worse  than  a  thief.  Paul, 
laboces  saiit  inepU.  Oaor.  1. 11.  de  reb.  i^ett.  Einan.  I  >■  Alfredl  lex.  atraq  ;  manas  et  linfoa  prvcfdatnr,  nisi 
Beraiag.  de  rag.  Chin.  1. 1.  c.  S.  Gotard.  Artb.  Orient,    earn  capite  redemerit.  "81  qals  nupiam  stuprA- 


ls4. 4eser.  «  Alaz.  ab  Alex.  3.  c.  11  ««  Sie 

•iia  BooHB  Isaac.  Pontan.  de  bis  optime.    Amstol. 
Lie.  0.  4* Idem  Arislot.  pol.  5.  c.  8.    Vitiosum 


rlt,  Tlrga  virilis  el  prceiditar ;  si  molier,  nasus  et  an- 
ricula  precidatur.  Alfiredi  lex.  En  leges  Ipsi  Veneii 
M artiq ;  timendas.       m  pauperes  non  peccant,  quum 


asai  soli  panperum  liberi  edocantnr  ad  labores*  no-  {  extrema  necessitate  coacti  rem  alienam  capiunt.  Mai 
ten  et  diTitum  in  voluptatibus  et  deliciis.  *  Qua  ;  donat.  summnla  qiuest.  8.  art.  3.  Ego  cum  illis  sentio 
hac  injBstitia  nt  nobiUs  qaispiam,  aut  tenerator  qui  qni  licere  putant  &  divlte  dam  accTpere,  qui  tenetar 
siba  sfsi,  lanlam  et  sptendidam  vitam  agat,  otio  et ,  pauperi  subvenire.  Emmanuel  8a.  Aphor.  confess, 
ielitiis^ quum  interim  anriga,  fober,  aarlcola,  quo  res-  ••  Lib.  S.  de  Reg.  Persarum.  "  Lib.  94.  "  Alitor 
pab.  esiere  non  potest,  ▼itam  adeo  mlseram  ducat,  ut  Aristotetes,  a  man  at  S5,  a  woman  at  90.  polit. 
Nor  qnam  jumentorum  sit  ejus  conditio  Y  Iniqua  ^^ex  olim  Licurgi,  bodie  Cbinenslum ;  vide  Plutarch- 
itip.  qar  dat  paraaitis,  adalaloribus,  inaiiium  volup-  um,  RIocinm,  Hemmingium,  Arniseum,  Nevbanum, 
utssi  sithlcibaa  generoab  et  otlocis  unta  munera  |  et  alios  de  bac  questions.  <*Alfredus.  (»Apud 
IMadigIt,  al  oootrA  agricolis,  carbonarib,  aurigi^,  (b-    Lacones  olim  yirgines  fine  dote  nubebant.  Boter.  1.  3. 


bb,  Ac.  aibfl  proapicit.  aed  eorom  abnaa  labnre  So- 
isatb  datb  fiune  penaet  «t  Bramnis,  Mor.  Utop.  I.  2. 
'la  Segovia  nemo  otloa«M»  nemo  mendicos  nisi  per 
matem  aat  awrbum  opua  flacere  non  poiest :  null! 
decM  ande  victnm  qocrat,  aut  quo  te  exerceat.  Cypr. 
Vtbmas  Dalit.  Blapan.  Nuliua  Geneva  otiosus,  ne 


c.  3.  *^  Lege  cautun  non  ita  pridem  apud  Venetos, 
ne  qub  Patritius  dotem  excederet  1500  coron .  ">  Bux. 
Synag.  Jud.  Slo  Judei.  Leo  Afer  Afk'ica  descript.  ne 
sint  alitor  inconiinentes  ob  reipub.  bonnm.  Ut  Au- 
gosL  CBsar.  orat.  ad  cclibes  Romanos  olim  edocoit. 


68  Ikmoenitu  io  tke  Beader: 

** except  they  be  ^dismembered,  or  grievously  ddbrmed,  infirm,  or  visited  with  some 
enormous  hereditary  disease,  in  body  or  mind ;  in  such  cases  upon  a  great  pain, 
or  mulct,  ''man  or  woman  shall  not  marry,  other  order  shall  be  taken  for  them  to 
their  content.     If  people  overabound,  they  shall  be  eased  by  '^  colonies. 

''No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same  attire  shall  be  kept,  and 
that  proper  to  several  callings,  by  which  they  shall  be  distinguished.  ^Luxusfune- 
rum  shall  be  taken  away,  that  intempestive  expense  moderated,  and  many  others. 
Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not  admit ;  yet  because  Me  cum 
homimbus  turn  cum  diis  agitur^  we  converse  here  with  men,  not  with  gods,  and  for 
the  hardness  of  men's  hearts  I  will  tolerate  some  kind  of  usury  ."*  If  we  were  honest, 
I  confess,  si  prohi  essemxa^  we  should  have  no  use  of  it,  but  being  as  it  is,  we  must 
necessarily  admit  it  Howsoever  most  divines  contradict  it,  dicmus  i^^icioM,  sed  vox 
ea  sola  reperta  est^  it  must  be  winked  at  by  politicians.  And  yet  some  great  doctors 
approve  of  it,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  Martyr,  because  by  so  many  grand  law- 
yers, decrees  of  emperors,  princes'  statutes,  customs  of  commonwealths,  churches' 
approbations  it  is  permitted,  &c.  I  will  therefore  allow  it  But  to  no  private  persons, 
nor  to  every  man  that  will,  to  orphans  only,  maids,  widows,  or  such  as  by  reason 
of  their  age,  sex,  education,  ignorance  of  trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to  em- 
ploy it ;  and  those  so  approved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their  money  to  a 
^common  bank  which  shall  be  allowed  in  every  city,  as  in  Genoa,  (jeneva,  Nurem- 
berg, Venice,  at  ^'  5,  6,  7,  not  above  8  per  centum,  as  the  supervisors,  or  ararii  pra- 
fecti  shaU  think  fit  '"  And  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer 
that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take  up  money  at  use,  not  to  prodigals 
and  spendthrifls,  but  to  merchants,  young  tradesmen,  such  as  stand  in  need,  or  know 
honestly  how  to  employ  it,  whose  necessity,  cause  and  condition  the  said  super* 
visors  shall  approve  of 

I  will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and  b^gar  a  mtdtitude, 
^multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by  deputies,  weights  and  measures,  the  same 
throughout,  and  those  rectified  by  the  Primxan  moMIe^  and  sun's  motion,  three- 
score miles  to  a  degree  according  to  observation,  1000  geometrical  paces  to  a  mile, 
&ve  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  &lc.  and  from  measures  known  it. is  an 
easy  matter  to  rectify  weights,  &c.  to  cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by  algebra, 
stereometry.  I  hate  wars  if  they  be  not  ad  populi  salutem^  upon  uigent  occasion, 
^^^  odimus  accipitrim,  quia  semper  vivit  in  armis^'*  ^'ofifensive  wars,  except  the  cause 
be  very  just,  I  will  not  allow  of.  For  I  do  highly  magnify  that  saying  of  Hannibal 
to  Scipio,  in  '*Livy,  ^  It  had  been  a  blessed  thing  for  you  and  us,  if  God  had  given 
that  mind  to  our  predecessors,  that  you  had  been  content  with  Italy,  we  with  Africa. 
For  neither  Sicily  nor  Sardinia  are  worth  such  cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and 
armies,  or  so  many  femous  Captains'  lives."  Omnia  prius  tentanda,  fair  means  shall 
first  be  tried.  ""PeragU  tranquilla  potestas^  Quod  violenta  nequU,  I  will  have  them 
proceed  with  all  moderation :  but  hear  you,  Fabius  my  general,  not  Minutius,  nam 
^^i  Consilio  nifitur  plus  hostihts  nocet^  quam  qui  sini  animi  raiione^  virihus: 
And  in  such  wars  to  obstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  '''depopulations,  burning  of 
towns,  massacreing  of  infants,  &c.  For  defensive  wars,  I  will  have  forces  still  ready 
at  a  small  warning,  by  land  and  sea,  a  prepared  navy,  soldiers  in  procinetu^  et  quam 
^Bonfinius  apud  Hungaros  suos  vult^  virgam  ferream^  and  money,  which  is  nerves 

*Morbo  laboimns,  qui  In  prolem  fkelle  diffundltur,  dftsrer,  and  better  improved,  aa  be  batb  Jodicialljr 

IM  ifenus  bumanum  finda  contagione  Icdalur,  JuTen-  proved  in  his  tract  of  usury,  exbibited  to  tbe  Farlia« 

tate  castratur,  mulieret  tales  procnl  k  consortio  viro-  roent  anno  1631.  '"Hoc  fere  ZanchJua  com.  in  I 

rum  ablegantur,  Slc.    Hector  Boeihlos  hist.  lib.  1.  de  cap.  ad  Ephes.  Kqutssimam  vocat  asuram,  et  cbaritati 

vet.  Scotorum  moribus.  **  Specioeissimi  Juvenes  Cbrlstiane  consentaneam,  modo  noo  ezii^nt,  Stc  nee 

lll>er<s  dabunt  operam.    Plato  5.  de  leclbua.        "^The  omnes  dent  ad  ftraos,  sed  ii  qui  in  pecaniis  bona  ba- 

Saxons  exclude  dumb,  blind,  leprous,  and  such  lilte  bent,  et  ob  ctatem,  sexum,  artis  allcujus  ignorantiam, 

persons  from  all  inheritance,  as  we  do  fools.        *Ut  non  possunt  uti.    Ner  omnibus,  sed  roercatoribus  et 

dim  Romani,  Hispani  hodie,  fcc        •?  Riccius  lib.  11.  iis  qui  honeste  impendent,  itc,  "**  Idem  apud  Per- 

cap.  5.  de  Sinarnm.  expedit.  sic  Hispani  coinint  Mau-  sas  oliro,  lege  Brisonium.  ''<**  We  bate  the  hawli, 

ros  arma  deponere.    So  it  is  in  most  Italian  cities,  because  he  always  lives  in  battle."  ^Idem  Plato 

•  Idem  Plato  IS.  de  leflbus,  it  hath  ever  been  immode-  t  de  legibus.  ^  Lib.  30.    Optimum  quidem  fberat 

rate,  vide  Guil.  Stucklum  antiq.  convival.  lib.  1.  cap.  S6.  '  eam  patribua  nostris  mentem  a  diis  datam  esae,  ot  vos 

**  Plato  9.  de  leflbus.       ^  As  those  Lombards  beyond  Italia,  nos  Afyic«  imperio  content!  essemus.    Neqoe 

Seas,  though  with  some  refbrmation,  mons  pietatis,  or  enim  Sicilia  aut  Sardinia  satis  dig na  precfo  sunt  pro 

bank  of  charity,  as  Malines  terms  it,  cap.  83.    Lax  tot  dasstbus,  Jbc.  "Claudian.  « Tbueidides. 

mercat.  part  9.  that  lend  money  upon  easy  pawns,  or  ^A  depopulatione,  agrorum  incendiis,  et  ejnsmodi 

take  money  upon  adventure  for  men's  lives.       "('That  factis  immanibua.     Plato.  "*Hungmr.  dec.  !• 

proportion  will  maka   merchandise   increase,  land  lib.  9. 
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hellif  still  in  a  readiness,  and  a  sufficient  revenue,  a  third  part  as  in  old  *'  Rome  and 
EgypL,  reserved  for  the  commonwealth ;  to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and  impositions, 
»  well  to  defray  this  charge  of  wars,  as  also  all  other  public  defalcations,  expenses, 
fees,  pensions,  reparations,  chaste  sports,  feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertainments. 
All  things  in  this  nature  especially  1  will  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great  "^deli- 
bentioD  :  ne  quid  ^tetnere^  ne  quid  remisse  ac  timide  fiat ;  Sed  quo  feror  hospes  f 
To  prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a  volume.  Manum  de  tabella^  I  have  been 
over  tedious  in  this  subject ;  I  could  have  here  willingly  ranged,  but  these  straits 
▼herein  I  am  included  will  not  permit 

From  commonwealths  and  cities,  I  will  descend  to  families,  which  have  as  many 
corsives  and  molestations,  as  frequent  discontents  as  the  restr  Great  affinity  there 
is  betwixt  a  political  and  economical  body ;  they  differ  only  in  magnitude  and  pro- 
portion of  business  (so  Scaliger**  writes)  as  they  have  both  likely  the  same  period,  as 
"Bodin  and  ""Peucer  hold,  out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  so  many  times 
tbey  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation  and  overthrows ;  as  namely,  riot,  a  com* 
mon  ruin  of  both,  riot  in  building,  riot  in  profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  &.c.  be 
it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  produceth  the  same  efiects.  A ''corographer  of  oure 
speaking  obUer  of  ancient  femilies,  why  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  north,  continue 
so  long,  are  so  soon  extinguished  in  the  south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason 
bat  this,  bixus  omnia  dissipavUj  riot  hath  consumed  all,  fine  clothes  and  curious 
boildings  came  into  this  island,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since ; 
mm  sine  dispendio  hospitalitalis^  to  the  decay  of  hospitality.  Howbeit  many  times 
that  word  is  mistaken,  and  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitality,  is  shrowded 
riot  and  prodigality,  and  that  which  b  conunendable  in  itself  well  used,  hath  been 
misuiken  heretofore,  is  become  by  his  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter  ruin  of  many  a  noble 
family.  For  some  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming  themselves  and  their 
sabstance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations,  with  "Axilon  in  Homer,  keep  open 
house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to  such  as  visit  them,  "^keeping  a  table 
beyond  their  means,  and  a  company  of  idle  servants  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of 
old)  are  blown  up  on  a  sudden ;  and  as  Actseon  was  by  his  hounds,  devoured  by 
their  kinsmen,  friends,  and  multitude  of  followers.  "^  It  is  a  wonder  that  Paulus 
Jovius  relates  of  our  northern  countries,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  consume 
on  our  tables  ;  that  I  may  truly  say,  'tis  not  bounty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often 
abused,  but  riot  and  excess,  gluttony  and  prodigality ;  a  mere  vice ;  it  brings  in  debt, 
want,  and  beggary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and  overSirows  the 
good  temperature  of  their  bodies.  To  this  I  might  here  well  add  their  inordinate 
expense  in  building,  those  fantastical  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parks,  &c.  gaming,  excess 
of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in  apparel,  by  which  means  they  are  compelled 
to  break  up  house,  and  creep  into  holes.  Sesellius  in  his  commonwealth  of  *'  France, 
gives  three  reasoms  why  the  French  nobility  were  so  frequently  bankrupts :  ^  Firstj 
because  they  had  so  many  law-suits  and  contentions  one  upon  another,  which  were 
tedious  and  costly  ;  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  commonly  lawyers  bought 
them  out  of  their  possessions.  A  second  cause  was  their  riot,  they  lived  beyond 
their  means,  and  were  therefore  swallowed  up  by  merchants."  (La  Nove,  a  French 
writer,  yields  five  reasons  of  his  countrymen^s  poverty,  to  the  same  effect  almost,  and 
thinks  verily  if  the  gentry  of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  them  would 
be  found  much  impaired,  by  sales,  mortgages,  and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their 
estates.)  ^  The  last  was  immoderate  excess  in  apparel,  which  consiuned  their  reve- 
noes.''  How  this  concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state,  look  you.  But  of  this 
elaewhere.  As  it  is  in  a  man's  body,  if  either  head,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  any 
<me  part  be  misafi^ted,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it :  so  is  it  with  this  economical  body. 


*  Beaettina,  Ub.  a.  de  repub.  Gal.  Talde  enioi  eit  In- 
iecoroin,  abi  qnod  pneter  opinionen  accidit  dicere, 
Koa  pntaiam,  preaertfro  si  rea  prccaveri  potuerU. 
LiTiaa,  lib.  1.  Dion.  Hb.  9.  Diodorut  Siculas,  lib.  S.— 
'''  Pencil  iraBqallla  pot««tmfl.  Quod  violenta  Deqult— 
Oaadiaa.  •  Bcllam  nee  tinendnm  nee  provocan- 

4am.    PliB.  Paaefyr.  Trajano.  MLib.  S.  poet, 

cap.  If.  MUb.  4.  de  repub.  eap.  %.  MPeueer. 
ib.  1.  de  dirlMt.  «^  Camden  In  CbeBhIre.  « Iliad. 
1.  lib.       •  Tide  Pnieani  Ooniniii,  Godeniun  de  por- 


tentoala  ciBnia  noatromin  temporum.  **lflr«bU6 

dictn  ent,  qaantum  opaonlorum  una  dcmua  ainfulia 
diebqa  absumat,  tternuntur  menae  in  omnea  pene 
boras  ealentibus  semper  edullls.  Descrip.  BritaD. 
»<  Lib.  1.  de  rep.  Oalloruni ;  quod  tot  litea  et  caua« 
forensea,  alin  reratitur  ex  alila,  in  immensuni  produ- 
eantur,  et  ntagnoa  sumptus  requirant  nnde  fit  ut  Juris 
administrl  plerumque  nobilium  possessiones  adqnt- 
rant,  turn  quod  sumptuosA  Tivant,  et  k  naereatorlboa 
abaorbentor  et  aplendlssimd  TeaUantiir,  *c. 
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If  the  head  be  naught,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunkard,  a  whoremaster,  a  gamester,  how 
shall  the  family  live  at  ease  ?  ^Ipsa  si  cwpiat  solus  servarcj  prorsus^  rum  potest  hanc 
fannliam^  as  Demea  said  in  the  comedy,  Safety  herself  cannot  save  it.  A  good,  hon- 
est, painful  man  many  times  hath  a  shrew  to  his  wife,  a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothful, 
foolish,  careless  woman  to  his  mate,  a  proud,  peevish  flirt,  a  liquorish,  prodigal  quean, 
and  by  that  means  all  goes  to  ruin :  or  if  they  differ  in  nature,  he  is  thrifty,  she 
spends  all,  he  wise, she  sottish  and  soft;  what  agreement  can  there  be  ?  what  friend- 
ship ?  Like  that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  .£sop,  instead  of  mutual  love,  kind 
compellations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard,  they  fling  stools  at  one  another^s  heads. 
^Qtue  intemperies  vexai  hanc  familiam?  All  enforced  marriages  commonly  pro- 
duce such  eflects,  or  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and  agree  lovingly 
together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly  children,  that  take  ill  courses  to 
disquiet  them,**  ^  their  son  is  a  thief,  a  spendthrift,  their  daughter  a  whore ;''  a  step 
*  mother,  or  a  daughter-in-law  distempers  all  ;**  or  else  for  want  of  means,  many 
torturers  arise,  debts,  dues,  fees,  dowries,  jointures,  legacies  to  be  paid,  annuities 
issuing  out,  by  means  of  which,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves 
in  that  pomp  as  their  predecessors  have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  children  to 
their  callings,  to  their  birth  and  quality,"  and  will  not  descend  to  their  present  for- 
tunes. Oftentimes,  too,  to  aggravate  the  rest,  concur  many  other  inconveniences, 
unthankful  friends,  decayed  friends,  bad  neighbours,  negligent  servants  '^servi  fu- 
racesj  Versipelles^  callidi^  occlusa  sibi  mille  clavibus  reserant^furtimque ;  rapiant<^ 
consumufUj  liguriurU ;  casualties,  taxes,  mulcts,  chargeable  offices,  vain  expenses, 
entertainments,  loss  ofstock,  enmities,  emulation^  frequent  invitations,  losses,  surety- 
ship, sickness,  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  is  the  gulf  of  all,  improvidence,  ill 
husbandry,  disorder  and  confusion,  by  which  means  they  are  drenched  on  a  sudden 
in  their  estates,  and  at  unawares  precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inextricable  lab)Tiuth 
of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grief,  discontent  and  melancholy «itself. 

1  have  done  with  fiimilies,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over  some  few  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  The  most  secure,  happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the  world's  esteem 
are  princes  and  great  men,  free  from  melancholy :  but  for  their  cares,  miseries,  sus- 
picions, jealousies,  discontents,  folly  and  madness,  I  refer  you  to  Xenophon's  Tyraa- 
nus,  where  king  Hieron  discourseth  at  large  with  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subject 
Of  all  others  they  are  most  troubled  with  perpetual  fears,  anxieties,  insomuch,  that 
as  he  said  in  *  Valerius,  if  thou  knewest  with  what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were 
stufied,  thou  wouldst  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or  put  case  they  be  secure  and  free 
from  fears  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void  '^of  reason  too  oft,  and  precipitate  in 
their  actions,  read  all  our  histories,  quas  de  stuUis  prodidere  stulti^  Iliades,  Maeide&f 
Annales,  and  what  is  the  subject  ? 

"  fltttltorum  regom,  et  populonim  contioet  wto»."    I  Of  km*^ VnT"'!ple^  ****  ^^***'*  **** 

How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasions,  rash  and  inconsiderate 
in  their  proceedings,  how  they  doat,  every  page  almost  will  witness, 

d.Hr..l  «,«,  pl«»..l«  A.«»i"     I     yj^"„.r;.'«,~::^-Xj.e„  6.,  ^  „^. 


Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  manner  of  hair-brain  actions, 
are  great  men,  procul  a  Jove^  procul  a  fulmine^  the  nearer  the  worse.  If  they  live 
in  court,  they  are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes'  favours,  Ingenivm 
vuUu  statque  cadiique  suo^  now  alofl,  to-morrow  down,  as  '  Polybius  describes  them, 
^  like  so  many  casting  counters,  now  of  gold,  to-morrow  of  silver,  that  vary  in 
worth  as  the  computant  will;  now  they  stand  for  units,  to-morrow  for  thousands; 
now  before  all,  and  anon  behind.'^  Beside,  they  torment  one  another  with  mutual 
ftctions,  emulations :  one  is  ambitious,  another  enamoured,  a  third  in  debt,  a  prodigal, 
overruns  his  fortunes,  a  fourth  solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  &c.  But  for  these 
men's  discontents,  anxieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lucian's  Tract,  de  mercede  conductitf 

nTer.  «Aiiipbit.  PlauL  •«  Paling.  Piliui    "Plamu  Aulular.  *Ub.  7.  cap.  6.  *"  Pel- 

ant  Air.  *  Catiis  cum  nure,  dun  galli  aimnl  in    lltur  in  beilia  sapieDtia,  vig eritvr  res.    Vetni  P^^'j'' 

cde,    Et   gloies    Una    nunqaara    vlrunt   tine    lite. ,  bium,  ant  regem  aut  fktnuin  naici  oportere.        '  ^^• 
*>  Res  angusta  domi.  <"  When  pride  and  beggary    1.  hist.  Rom.  timilea  a.  baccnlorun  calcniis,  secnndun 

meet  in  a  fainllv,  they  roar  and  howl,  and  cause  as    coniputantis  arbitriom,  niod6  aerel  sunt,  modb  sura ; 
many  flashes  of  discontents,  as  fire  and  water,  when    ad  nutnm  regis  nnne  beati  sant  nanc  miseft 
they  coBCor,    make    thnnder-clapa  in  tlm    siLies.  . 
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*£Mas  Sfhius  {HbitUnis  et  stuUifiiB  servasj  he  calls  them),  Agrippa,  and  many 

others. 

Of  philosophers  and  scholars  prisca  sapieiUuE  dictatores^  I  have  already  spoken  in 
general  terms,  those  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  men  above  men,  those  refined 
men,  minions  of  the  muses, 

> "  iDCDtemqne  habere  qa^ls  bonani 

Kc  esse  *  corciUls  daiuni  est." 

'These  acute  and  subdle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have  as  much  need  of 

hellebore  as  others.     ^O  medici  mediam  pertundite  venam.    Read  Lucian's 

Piscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them ;  Agrippa^s  Tract  of  the  vanity  of  Sciences ; 
ray  read  their  own  works,  their  absurd  tenets,  prodigious  paradoxes,  et  risum  teneit- 
(is  amicif     You  shall  find  that  of  Aristotle  true,  nullum  magmtm  ingemvm  sine 
mixUara  dementuB^  they  have  a  worm  as  well  as  others ;  you  shall  find  a  fantastical 
ftraln,  a  fustian,  a  bombast,  a  vain-glorious  humour,  an  afiected  style,  &c.,  like  a 
prominent  thread  in  an  uneven  woven  cloth,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works.    And 
they  that  teach  wisdom,  patience,  meekness,  are  the  veriest  dizards,  hairbrains,  and 
most  discontent.     ^^^  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wis- 
dom, increaseth  sorrow."   I  need  not  quote  mine  author;  they  that  laugh  and  contemn 
others,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,  are  as  giddy-headed,  and 
he  as  open  as  any  other.    ^Democritus,  that  common  fiouter  of  foUy,  was  ridiculous 
hnnself,  barking  Menippus,  scofiing  Lucian,  satirical  Lucihus,  Petronius,  Varro,  Per- 
fius,  &C.,  may  be  censured  with  the  rest,  Loripedem  rectus  derideat^  JEthiopem  a/- 
bu$.    Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Vives,  Kemnisius,  explode  as  a  vast  ocean  of  obs 
and  Aols,  school  divinity.    'A  labyrinth  of  intricable  questions,  unprofitable  conten- 
tions, incredibilem  deliraiionenif  one  calls  it.    If  school  divinity  be  so  censured,  suIh 
iilis  ^Scoius  lisna  veriiatis^  Occam  irrefragahiUs^  cujus  ingenium  Vetera  omnia 
ingema  subvertit^  &c.  Baconthrope,  Dr.  Resolutus,  and  Corculum  TheolguB^  Thomas 
hunself,  Doctor  "  Seraphicus,  ctii  dictavU  Angelas^  &c.     What  shall  become  of  hu- 
manity ?  Ars  stultiL,  what  can  she  plead  }  what  can  her  followers  say  for  themselves  } 
Much  learning,  **  cere^iminuit-brum,  hath  cracked  their  sconce,  and  taken  such  root, 
(hat  tribus  ArUicyris  caput  itisanahile^  hellebore  itself  can  do  no  good,  nor  that  re- 
nowned '^lanthom  of  Epictetus,  by  which  if  any  man  studied,  he  should  be  as  wise 
as  he  was.     But  all  will  not  serve ;  rhetoricians,  in  osientaiionem  loquacitatis  multa 
agUxmLf  out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  much  to  no  purpose,  orators 
can  persuade  other  men  what  they  will,  quo  volunt^  unde  voluntj  move,  pacify,  &.C., 
but  cannot  settle  their  own  brains,  what  saith  Tully  ?  Malo  indisertam  prudentiamj 
fuam  loquacem  stuUUiam ;  and  as  *^  Seneca  seconds  him,  a  wise  man's  oration  should 
not  be  polite  or  solicitous.     '^Fabius  esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in 
speech,  action,  gesture,  than  as  men  beside  themselves,  insanos  declamatores ;  so 
doth  Gregory,  AVm  siiAi  sapU  qui  sermone^  sed  qui  factis  sapit.    Make  the  best  of 
him,  a  g(K>d  orator  is  a  turncoat,  an  evil  man,  bonus  orator  pessimus  vfr,  his  tongue 
is  set  to  sale,  he  is  a  mere  voice,  as  "  he  said  of  a  nightingale,  dat  sine  mente  sonum^ 
an  hyperbolical  liar,  a  flatterer,  a  parasite,  and  as  "  Ammianus  Marcellinus  will,  a 
corrupting  cozener,  one  that  doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair  speeches,  than  he  that 
bribes  by  money  ;  for  a  man  may  with  more  facility  avoid  him  that  circumvents  by 
money,  than  him  that  deceives  with  glozing  terms;  which  made  "Socrates  so  much 
abhor  and  explode  them.     '^Fracastorius,  a  fiunous  poet,  freely  grants  all  poets  to  be 
mad;  so  doth  '"Scaliger ;  and  who  doth  not  ?   Aut  insanit  homo^  out  versus  fadt  (He's 
mad  or  making  verses),  Hor.  Sat.  vii.  1.  2.    Insardre  lubet^  i.  versus  componere,  Virg. 
3  £cL;  so  Servius  interprets  it,  all  poets  are  mad,  a  company  of  bitter  satirists, 
detractors,  or  else  parasitical  applaudere :  and  what  is  poetry  itself,  but  as  Austin 
holds,  Viman  erroris  ab  ebriis  doctoribus  propinatum  f    You  may  give  that  censure 

*  JEramBosique  fiolooes  in  8a.  3.  De  miser,  curia-  •  tapientiam  adipitcetar.  >4Epist.  91. 1.  lib.    Nob 

litB.         *F.  Doaae  Epid.  lib.  I.  c.  13.  <  Hoc 

C4fsoai«Bto  eobonestati  Rome,  qui  ceieroa  mortalea 
ttpi^atia  pnesurent,  tefftfs  PHn.  lib.  7.  cap.  34.  >  In- 
nntre  paraat  certa  ratlone  modnque,  mad  bjr  the  booit 
they.  ^.  *  Jo  venal.     '*0  Phygiciana!  open  the 

■iiMic  vein.**  t  Solomon.  *•  Comrounls  trri- 

>»r  BtoltitUe.  •  Wit  w  bitber  wilt  1  '»  Scaliger 

rterctut.  asv  "  Vft.  ejus.  »Bnniaa.  »L«- 
caa.  Tcr  Bilk  4racliiiii0  oUan  empU;  atudena  Inds 


oportet  oratiotiem  fiapientis  esse  pblitam  aut  aolicitam. 
i*Lib.  3.  cap.  13.  multo  anhelltu  Jactatione  ftirentea 
pectus,  Oontem  ccdentea,  Slc.  >«Liptins,  vocea 

sunt,  preterea  nihil.  "  Lib.  30.  plus  malt  (hcere 

ffidfUir  qui  nratione  qu&m  qui  prctio  qoemvis  cor- 
rumpit:  nam,fcc.  » In  Gorf.  Platonis.  i«In 

naugerio.  »  81  Airor  ait  Lyeus,  Slc.  quoties  ftirlt, 

Airi^  fiirit,  aiaana,  bibena,  et  Poeia,  ^c. 
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ai  them  in  general,  which  Sir  Thomas  More  once  did  of  Gennanus  Biizius'  poam 

in  particular. 

"  ▼ebnntnr 

In  rate  stultitic  lylvam  habitant  Faric.''^ 

Budsus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  law  to  be  the  tower  of 
wisdom  ;  another  honours  physic,  the  quintessence  of  nature ;  a  third  tumbles  them 
both  down,  and  sets  up  the  flag  oi  his  own  peculiar  science,  v  Tour  supercilious 
critics,  grammatical  triflers,  note-makers,  curious  antiquaries,  find  out  all  the  ruins 
of  wit,  ineptiarum  delicias^  amongst  the  rubbish  of  old  writers ;  ^Pro  slultis  kabetU 
nisi  aliquid  suffieiant  inoerwre^  quod  in  dliorvm  scriptis  vertatU  viiio^  all  fools  yfrith 
them  that  cannot  find  &ult ;  they  correct  others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle 
themselves  to  find  out  how  many  streets  in  Rome,  houses,  gates,  towers.  Homer's 
country,  £neas's  mother,  Niobe's  daughters,  an  Sappho  publicafuerii  f  ovum  '^prius 
extiierit  an  gallina !  &c.  et  alia  qtuB  dediscenda  essent  scire^  si  scires^  as  ^  Seneca 
holds.  What  clothes  the  senators  did  wear  in  Rome,  what  shoes,  how  they  sat, 
where  they  went  to  the  closestool,  how  many  dishes  in  a  mess,  what  sauce,  which 
for  the  present  for  an  historian  to  relate,  '^according  to  Lodovic.  Vives,  is  very 
ridiculous,  is  to  them  most  precious  elaborate  stufif,  they  admired  for  it,  and  as  proud, 
as  triumphant  in  the  meantime  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  con- 
quered a  province ;  as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mine  of  gold  ore.  Q^o8tis  aucto^ 
res  absurdis  commentis  stds  percacant  et  stercorantj  one  saith,  they  bewray  and  daub 
a  company  of  books  and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd  comments,  correctorum  ster^ 
quilima  "Scaliger  calls  them,  and  show  their  wit  in  censuring  others,  a  company  of 
foolish  note-makers,  humble-bees,  dors,  or  beedles,  inter  stercora  uiplurimum  versttn- 
(ur,  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and  dunghills,  and  prefer  a  manuscript  many 
times  before  the  Gospel  itself,  ''/A^ottn/m  criticwn^  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their 
deleaturs^  alii  legunt  sic^  mens  codex  sic  habet^  with  their  postrenue  editiones^  anno- 
tations, castigations,  &c.  make  books  dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  nobody 
good,  yet  if  any  man  dare  oppose  or  contradict,  tliey  are  mad,  up  in  aims  on  a  sud- 
den, how  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter  invectives,  what  apologies  ? 
'^EpiphiUedes  ha  sunt  ut  merie  nuga.  But  I  dare  say  no  more  of^  for,  with,  or 
against  them,  because  I  am  liable  to  their  lash  as  well  as  others.  Of  these  and  the 
rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I  will  generally  conclude  they  are  a  kind  <^ 
madmen,  as  **  Seneca  esteems  of  them,  to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read 
them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives,  or  teach  us  tti^evm 
sanare^  memoriam  ojiciorum  ingerere^  ac  fidem  in  rebus  humanis  retinere^  to  keep 
our  wits  in  order,  or  rectify  our  manners.  Numqwd  tibi  demens  videtur,  si  istis 
operant  impenderit  f  Is  not  he  mad  that  draws  lines  with  Archimedes,  whilst  his 
house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  besieged,  when  the  whole  world  is  in  combustion, 
or  we  whilst  our  souls  are  in  danger,  {mors  sequiturj  vitajugil)  to  spend  our  time 
in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no  worth  ? 

That  "lovers  are  mad,  I  think  no  man  will  deny,  Amare  simul  et  saperCj  ipsi  Jovi 
non  datur^  Jupiter  himself  cannot  intend  both  at  once. 

»<*  Non  bend  conreniont,  nee  In  nxkk  lede  monntur 
Majeataa  et  amor." 

Tully,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  second  marriage,  replied,  he  could  not  simul  amare 
et  sapere  be  wise  and  love  both  together.  '^Est  orcus  ille^  vis  est  immedicabilisj  est 
rabies  insana^  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable  disease ;  inpotentem  et  insanam 
libidinem  ''Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent  and  raging  lust  I  shall  dilate  this  sub- 
ject apart ;  in  the  meantime  let  lovers  sigh  out  the  rest 

**  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiom,  ^  most  women  are  fools,"  ^eonsituam 
foeminis  inoalidum ;  Seneca,  men,  be  they  young  or  old ;  who  doubts  it,  youth  is 
mad  as  Elius  in  Tully,  StuUi  adolesceniuli^  old  age  little  better,  deJiri  senes^  Slc 
Theophrastes,  in  the  107th  year  of  his  age,  "said  he  then  began  to  be  to  wise,  twm 


u  ^  They  are  borne  in  the  Iwrk  of  follv,  and  dwell 
in  tbe  groTe  of  madneM."  «  Morus  Utop.  lib.  11. 

VMacrob.  Batur.  7.  10.  MEplat.  10.  »Lib. 

de  eaasit  corrap.  artium.  *  Lib.  9.  in  Aoaoninm, 

e»p.  10  el  Si.  ^  Edit.  7.  Tolum.  Jano  Ontero. 

*  Artatoplwnia   Bania.  *Lib.  de   beneflciia. 

wpeiinia  at  wMas  dicatvr  merit.    Bor.    Bepeca. 


^  OTid.  Met.    **  Majeity  and  Love  do  not  agree  well, 
nor  dwell  together."  »Plaiarcli.    Amatono  eat 

amor  insanua.  "Bpist.  SO.  **8ylTe  nupci. 

alia,  1.  1.  Bom.  11.    Oouiea  mulierea  at  pluriaiaai 
atnltc.  uAriatotle.  **Dolere  ae  dixit  quod 

tuiD  Tiu  egrederatnr. 
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ttpere  arpUy  and  therefore  lamented  his  departure.  If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where 
shall  we  find  a  wise  man  ?  Our  old  ones  doat  at  threescore-and-ten.  I  would  cite 
more  proofs,  and  a  better  author,  but  for  the  present,  let  one  fool  point  at  another. 
'Nerisanns  hath  as  hard  an  opinion  of  "rich  men,  ^  wealth  and  wisdom  cannot 
dvell  together,^'  shdtUiam  patiutUur  opes,  "and  they  do  commonly  ^infiUuare  cor 
kominUy  besot  men ;  and  as  we  see  it,  ^  fools  have  fortune  :''  *^SapietUia  turn  inoC' 
tt/sr  in  terra  suaviier  viventium.  For  beside  a  natural  contempt  of  learning,  which 
accompanies  such  kind  of  men,  innate  idleness  (for  they  will  take  no  pains),  and 
which  *  Aristotle  observes,  uhi  mens  plurima^  ihi  minima  fortunoj  ulfi  plurima  far* 
Uma^iii  mens  perexiguajgteai  wealth  and  little  wit  go  commonly  together :  they  have 
as  much  brains  some  of  them  in  their  heads  as  in  their  heels ;  besides  this  inbred 
Qq[Iect  of  liberal  sciences,  and  all  arts,  which  should  excolere  mentem^  polish  the 
mind,  they  have  most  part  some  gullish  humour  or  other,  by  which  they  are  led  ; 
one  is  an  Epicure,  an  Atheist,  a  second  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whore-master  (fit  sub- 
jects all  for  a  satirist  to  work  upon) ; 

••Hk  naptanim  Inaaott  mmoribas,  ble  paeroram."   I        2"*  *?"?  f** 7***"*?!?  ^V  ?*  "^^^^^^  <>*»•  i 

"^1        Unnatural  luvti  another's  heart  inflame. 

**OQe  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking;  another  of  carousing,  horse-riding, 
fading;  a  fourth  of  building,  fighting,  Slc.,  Insanit  ve teres  staluas  Damasippus 
tmendoy  Damasippus  hath  an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be  talked  of:  ^^Heliodorus  the 
Gkrthaginian  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scaliger  concludes  of  them  all,  they  are  Sta* 
tua  erecUe  stultituBy  the  very  statutes  or  pillars  of  folly.  Choose  out  of  all  stories 
him  that  hath  been  most  admired,  you  shall  still  find,  multa  ad  laudem^  muUa  ad 
tUuperationem  magnifica^  as  ^Berosus  of  Semiramis ;  omnes  mortales  militia  trium" 
fits,  divUiiSy  &.C.,  turn  et  luxu^  cade^  ccUerisque  vitiis  aniecessU^  as  she  had  some 
good,  so  had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  overtaken  in  drink :  Caesar  and 
Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain-glorious,  ambitious :  Vespasian  a  worthy  prince, 
but  covetous  :  ^Hannibal,  as  -he  had  mighty  virtues,  so  had  he  many  vices ;  unam 
tvftuUm  mille  vitia  comitaniur^  as  Machiavel  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  he  had  two  dis- 
tinct persons  in  him.  1  will  determine  of  them  all,  they  are  like  these  double  or 
taming  pictures ;  stand  before  which  you  see  a  fair  maid,  on  the  one  side  an  ape, 
OQ  the  other  an  owl ;  look  upon  them  at  the  first  siffht,  all  is  well,  but  farther  ex- 
tmine,  you  shall  find  them  wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on  the  other ;  in  some 
few  things  praiseworthy,  in  the  rest  incomparably  faulty.  1  will  say  nothing  of 
their  diseases,  emulations,  discontents,  wants,  and  such  miseries  :  let  poverty  plead 
the  rest  in  Aristophanes'  Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad,  ^  they  have  all  the  symptoms  of 
melancholy,  fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c.,  as  shall  be  proved  in  its  proper  place, 

ut^-  J         ^  ..  ..     .       ..  .  ->   t.  I  Mlaert  make  Antteyra  their  own ; 

Dtada  est  HeUebori  multo  pars  maxima  avarta."  |  ,t,  hellebore  reserved  for  them  alone. 

KxA  yet  methinks  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they,  be  of  what  condition 
they  will,  that  bear  a  public  or  private  purse ;  as  a  ^  Dutch  writer  censured  Richard 
the  rich  duke  of  Cornwall,  suing  to  be  emperor,  for  his  profuse  spending,  qui  effudit 
jtcmam  ante  pedes  principium  Electorum  sicut  aqiuimf  that  scattered  money  like 
vater;  I  do  censure  them,  StuUa  Anglia  (saith  he)  qucR  tot  denariis  sponte  est  prir- 
vote,  sinUi  principes  Alemanioj  qui  nobUe  jus  suum  pro  pecunid  vendiderunt ;  spend- 
thrifts, bribers,  and  bribe-takers  are  fools,  and  so  are  "all  they  that  cannot  keep,  dis- 
httrae,  or  spend  their  moneys  well. 

I  might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious ;  ^^Jinticyras  melior 
torhere  meracas;  Epicures,  Atheists,  Schismatics,  Heretics;  hi  omnes  habent  ifnagina- 

'Lib.  1.  avm.  IL  sapientia  et  dlTftle  viz  sfmul  pos-  ;  hie  JussI  condler, et  ut  vlderem  an  quia  tnsanlor  ad  me 
^Mcri  possmiL  ^Ttaejr  fet  their  wisdom  by  eat-    Tlsendum  usque  ad  hnc  loca  penetraret.   Ortelius  In 

>H pis-cnMt  sosse.        *>;(^/uat«  tmc  druToif  yifrr^  Gad.  ♦•If  it  be  his  work,  which  Gasper  Veretus 

sf^Mvia.  Opesqaldem  nortalibiis  sunt  amentia.  The-  suspects^        ^  Livjr,  Inyentes  virtutes  Ingentia  Titia. 


0|sii.  •Portana  nlmium  quern  fovet,  stultum 

Acit.         «  Job.  981  «■  Mag.  moral,  lib.  9  et  lib.  1 . 

Mt  i  'Hor.  lib.  1.  aat.  4.  ««iniana  gula,  in- 
naa  ols(ractioa«8,  faisaniiiD  Teiiandi  studium  dlseor- 
^iemtm.   Vtrg.  JEn.  ^Hellodoras  Carthagi- 

"  I  si  eziranwB  orbls  sarcophago  tcstamento  me 

10  Q 


«>Bor.  Qalsquls  ambltlone  mala  aut  argent!  pallet 
amore,  Quisquis  luxuria,  tristique  superstltione.  Per. 
^Cronica  SlaTOoioa  ad  annum  1957.  de  cuius  pecunta 
jam  Incredlbilia  dixerunt'  <*  A  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted.  ^  Orat.  de  Imag.  ambitlotas  et 

andaz  naTiget  AaUcyran. 


i4  DtmoerUui  to  the  Reader. 

Honem  hnam  (saith  Nymannus^  ^  and  their  madness  shaU  be  erident,''  2  Tim.  in.  9. 
^"Fabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  searaiing  men  all  mad;  ^the  ship  is  mad,  for  it  never 
stands  still ;  the  mariners  are  mad,  to  expose  themselves  to  such  imminent  dangers  : 
the  waters  are  raging  mad,  in  perpetual  motion :  the  winds  are  as  mad  as  the  rest, 
they  know  not  whence  they  come,  whither  they  would  go:  and  those  men  are 
maddest  of  all  that  go  to  sea ;  for  one  fool  at  home,  they  find  forty  abroad."  He 
was  a  madman  that  said  it,  and  thou  peradventure  as  mad  to  read  it.  T»lix  Platenis 
is  of  opinion  all  alchemists  are  mad,  out  of  their  wits ;  ^Atheneus  saith  as  much  of 
fiddlers,  et  muscarvm  huciniaSj  '^  Musicians,  omnes  tibicines  ituamuni^  uhi  semel  efianty 
avolat  ilHco  mene^  in  comes  music  at  one  ear,  out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud  and 
vain-glorious  persons  are  certainly  mad ;  and  so  are  ^lascivious;  I  can  feel  their 
pulses  beat  hither;  homnnad  some  of  diem,  to  let  others  lie  with  their  wives,  and 
wink  at  it 

To  insist''  in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task,  to  ^reckon  up  ^insanae 
tuhstructionesj  insanos  lahores^  insanum  luxum^  mad  labours,  mad  books,  endeavours, 
carriages,  gross  ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures ;  ituanam  gulam^  inso' 
nican  villarum^  insana  jurgiOf  as  Tully  tenns  them,  madness  of  villages,  stupend 
structures ;  as  those  iE^;yptian  Pyramids,  Labyrinths  and  Sphinxes,  which  a  com- 
pany of  crowned  asses,  ad  ostentationem  opum^  vainly  built,  when  neither  the  archi- 
tect nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to  what  use  and  purpose,  are  yet  known  :  to  insist 
in  their  hypocrisy,  inconstancy,  blindness,  rashness,  demenUm  temtriUUem^  fraud, 
cozenage,  malice,  anger,  impudence,  ingratitude,  ambition,  gross  superstition,  ^iemr- 
para  infecta  et  adulatiane  sordidoj  as  in  Tiberius'  times,  such  base  fiatteiy,  stupend, 
parisitical  fiiwning  and  colloguing,  &.c.  brawls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it  would 
ask  an  expert  Vesalius  to  anatomise  every  member.  Shall  I  say  ?  Jupiter  himself^ 
Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  doated ;  and  monster-conquering  Hercules  that  subdued  the  world, 
and  helped  others,  could  not  relieve  himself  in  this,  but  mad  he  was  at  last.  And  where 
shall  a  man  walk,  converse  with  whom,  in  what  province,  city,  and  not  meet  ^th 
Signior  Deltro,  or  Hercules  Furens,  Maenades,  and  Corybantes  ?  Their  speeches  say 
no  less.  ^^Efungis  nad  homines^  or  else  they  fetched  their  pedigree  from  those  that 
were  struck  by  Samson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  Or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha's 
stones,  for  durtan  genus  sumus^  "  marmorei  sumus^  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour 
too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had  all  heard  that  enchanted  horn  of  Astolpho,  that 
English  duke  in  Ariosto,  which  never  sounded  but  aU  his  auditors  were  mad,  and  for 
fear  ready  to  make  away  with  themselves;''  or  landed  in  the  mad  haven  in  the 
Euxine  sea  of  Daphme  insana^  which  had  a  secret  quality  to  dementate ;  they  are  a 
company  of  giddy-heads,  afternoon  men,  it  is  Midsummer  moon  still,  and  the  dogr- 
days  last  all  the  year  long,  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I  then  except  ?  Ulricus 
Huttenus  ^  nemo^  nam,  nemo  ammhus  horis  sapU,  ^emo  nasciiur  sine  vUiiSj  Crunine 
Jfemo  caret,  ^emo  sorte  sua  vivit  contentus,  jfemo  in  amore  sapU,  Aemo  honus^ 
^emo  sapiens,  ^emo,  est  ex  omvi  parti  healus,  &c.  ^  and  therefore  Nicholas  Nemo, 
or  Monsieur  No-body  shall  go  free.  Quid  valeat  nemo,  AVmo  referre  potest  f  But 
whom  shall  I  except  in  the  second  place  ?  such  as  are  silent,  vir  sapU  qui  pauea 
loquitur;  *no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  madness,  than  by  taciturnity.  Whom 
in  a  third  ?  all  senators,  magistrates ;  for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  conquerors 
valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men,  non  est  bonum  ludere  cum  diis,  they  are  wise  by 
authority,  good  by  their  office  and  place,  his  licet  impune  pessimos  esse,  (some  say) 
we  must  not  speak  of  them,  neither  is  it  fit;  per  me  sint  omnia proHmu  albti,  I  Will 
not  think  amiss  of  them.    Whom  next  ?    Stoics  ?    Sapiens  Stoicus,  and  he  alone  is 

M  NftTis  italta,  qiup  conUoao  movetur  naotc  itolti    lidi  et  fatui  fnnfli  nati  dicebantur.  Idem   et    alibi 
qnl  n  periculia  ezponunt,  aqua  intana  que  tie  fre-    dieas.  *Faiiiiaii.  Strade  de  iMiJulia,  de  marmore 

nit,  Ike.  air  Jactatur,  itc.  qui  mari  te  commitiU  ttoli-    aemfaculptl.  "  Arlanaa  peripio  marls  Eaxini  por. 


dom  unum  terra  Ajflena,  40.  mari  fnvenit.  Oavpar 
Ent.  Morofl.  "Cap.  de  alien,  mentis.  Mpfp. 

notophlst.  lib.  8.  MTibklnet  roente  Captl.  Erasm. 
Chi.  14.  cer.  7.  '^Tror.  30.  Insana  libido,  Hie  rofo 
Bon  ftaror  eat,  non  est  1mm  mentula  demens.  Mart, 
ep.  74. 1.3.  "  Mille  paellanim  et  paeromm  mille 


ttts  ejus  meiAinlt,  et  Oillius,  1.  3.  de  Bospb«r.     Thra- 
cio  et  lanrus  Insana  qua  allata  in  conTlriom  conviTaa 
omnes  ineania  alTeclt.  Gnliel.  Stacehitts  commeBU  Set 
M  Lepldum  poema  sic  Inserlptum.  ••  ^  No  one  m 

wise  at  all  hoara,— no  one  bom  wlthont  laalta, qo 

one  f^ee  from  crime,— no  one  content  wtth  his  lot, 


Jurores.  *Uter  est  tnsanlor  bomm.    Hor.  Orid.  •  no  one  in  lo^e  wise,— no  good,  or  wise  man  perfect! v 

Virf.  Plln.  wpiln.  lib.  30.  ^Tacltiis  3.  An-    bappjr."  "Stoltltiam  ainnlare  iKm  potea    ub) 

nal.  «  Orid.  7.  met.  B.  ftancis  nati  homines  nt  I  taciturnitate. 

olim  Oorlathi  piiauBTi  lUins  lod  aecols,  qnia  ato-  ■ 


to  ike  Reader. 
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subject  to  no  perturbatioiis,  as  '^Plutarch  scofib  at  him,  ^^he  is  not  vexed  with  tor- 
ments, or  burnt  -with  £re,  foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy :  though  he  be 
wrinkled,  sand-blind,  toothless,  and  deformed ;  yet  he  is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a 
god,  a  king  in  conceit,  though  not  worth  a  groat.  He  never  doats,  never  mad,  never 
ad,  dmnk,  because  virtue  cannot  be  taken  away,''  as  *Zeno  holds,  ^^by  reason  of 
nrong  apprehension,''  but  he  was  mad  to  say  so.  ^Anticyra  calo  kidc  est  opus  out 
ialabra^  he  had  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his  feUows,  as  wise  as  they  would 
aeem  to  be.  Chrysippus  himself  liberally  grants  them  to  be  fools  as  well  as  others, 
at  certain  times,  upon  some  occasions,  amiiti  virtutem  ait  per  ehrietat^m^  aid  atrihi" 
larium  morhunLy  it  may  be  lost  by  drunkenness  or  melancholy,  he  may  be  sometimes 
crazed  as  well  as  the  rest :  ^ad  summvm  sapiens  rnsi  quum  pituUa  molesta,  I  should 
here  except  some  Cynics,  Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban  Crates ;  or  to  descend 
to  these  times,  that  omniscious,  only  wise  fraternity  ^'  of  the  Rosicrucians,  those 
great  theologues,  politicians,  philosophers,  physicians,  philologers,  artists,  &c.  of 
whom  S.  Bridget,  Albas  Joecchimus,  Leicenbergius,  and  such  divine  spirits  have  pro- 
phesied, and  made  promise  to  the  world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such  (Hen.  *"  Neu- 
husius  makes  a  doubt  of  it,  ^Valentinus  Andreas  and  others)  or  an  Elias  artifex  their 
Theophrastian  master;  whom  though  Libavius  and  many  deride  and  carp  at,  yet 
some  will  have  to  be  ^  the  ^  renewer  of  all  arts  and  sciences,"  reformer  of  the  world, 
tsd  now  living,  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensis,  that  great  patron  of  Para- 
eelsus,  contends,  and  certainly  avers  '^^^  a  most  divine  man,"  and  the  quintessence  of 
wisdom  wheresoever  he  is ;  for  he,  his  fraternity,  friends,  &c.  are  all  '^  ^  betrothed  to 
wisdom,"  if  we  may  believe  their  disciples  and  followers.  I  must  needs  except 
lipsins  and  the  Pope,  and  expunge  their  name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  fools.  For 
brides  that  parasitical  testimony  of  Dousa, 

**  A  Sole  exoilento  MeotMaa  utqao  paladei, 
Ntmo  est  qal  Jotto  aa  squlperare  qaeat."^ 

lipsios  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  ^  Aifmoni  generis  quidem  padagogus  voce  et  styJo^ 
a  grand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutor  of  us  all,  and  for  thirteen  years  he  brags  how  he 
lowed  wiwiom  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Ammonius  the  philosopher  sometimes  did 
in  Alexandria,  ^  cum  kumamUUe  lUeras  et  sapientiam  cum  prudentia  :  antistes  sapient' 
(ue,he  shall  be  Sapientum  Octavus,  The  Pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  "'his  parats 
often  make  him,  a  demi-god,  and  besides  his  holiness  cannot  err,  in  Cathedrd  belike: 
Bod  yet  some  of  them  have  been  magicians.  Heretics,  Atheists,  children,  and  as  Pla* 
tin  saith  of  John  22,  Et  si  vir  literatus^  multa  stoliditatem  et  lavilaUm  pra  se 
ferentia  egil^  stolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingenii^  a  scholar  sufficient,  yet  many  things  he 
did  foolishly,  lightly.  I  can  say  no  more  than  in  particular,  but  in  general  terms  to 
the  rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and,  as  Ariosto  feigns,  1. 34,  kept 
in  jars  above  the  moon. 

**  Soflw  loM  tbeir  wiu  with  Iot«,  Mwie  witb  amblttoa, 
Some  followinf  «  Lordi  and  men  of  bigb  condition. 
Some  in  fkir  Jewels  rieb  and  eoeUy  tet, 
Ocban  In  Poetry  tlieir  wite  forget. 
Anotber  tbinlcs  to  Im  an  Aicbemist, 
Till  all  be  spent,  and  tbat  bis  nambef*!  mlrt." 

Convicted  fools  they  are,  madmen  upon  record ;  and  I  am  afraid  past  cure  many  of 
them,  ^crepunt  tngidnOf  the  symptoms  are  manifest,  they  are  all  of  Gotam  parish : 

«s**Quam  ftaror  baud  dubiue,  quam  eit  manifeata  pbrenesla," 
Slnee  madneia  ia  indiaputable,  aince  frenxy  is  obTiona. 

wbit  remains  then  "^but  to  send  for  Lorarios,  those  officers  to  carry  them  all  together 
for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Rabelais  to  be  their  physician. 
If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  meantime,  who  1  am  that  so  boldly  censure  others, 


^Estoftoa  non  emeiatar,  anabastas  non  ledltur, 
prtitnuua  in  Ineuij  non  ▼ineitur  j  non  fit  captivus  ab 
hcaie  TCBinidatae.  Et  si  nigosus,  senex  edentulus, 
iaiciii.  defwBiia,  foraaoaoa  tasten,  et  deo  simiiis,  feiii, 
dn#t,  rei  naUtna  eyens,  et  ai  denario  non  ait  dig nns. 
*  Ulan  cooiendunt  non  injuria  affic1»non  inaania,  non 
isckriari,  qaia  vtrtiui  son  eripitur  ob  eonttantet  com- 
pRbeadoDcs.  Upa.  pbys.  Stoic,  lib.  S.  dilll.  18. 
■Tarreas  Bebos  epig.  lOS.  1.6.  ^o  Hor.  *>  Fra- 
tm  lanet.  Moaee  enicia.  ''*  An  tint,  quales  tint. 

Bade  aoMen  lllud  aaeiTerint.  '"Tunri  Babel. 

«•  Oaaiaai  aittam  «t  acieBtlaniBi  insMuntor.      n  pi. 


Tinas  ille  vir  aactor  nouram.  in  epist.  Rog.  Bacon, 
ed.  Hambar.   1506.  Mgapientia  desponsati. 

n  **  From  the  Rising  Sun  to  tbe  Maotid  Lake,  tbere 
waa  not  one  tiiat  could  fblrly  be  put  in  comparison 
with  tbem.'*  n  Solus  blc  est  sapiens  alii  volitant 

velut  umbra.  ^  ^In  ep.  ad  Baltbas.  Moretum. 
*>  Rejectiuncula  ad  Patavum.  Felinua  cum  reliquis. 
"<  Magnum  virum  sequi  est  sapere,  some  tbink ;  olbera 
desipere.  Catul.  ««  piaut.  Menec.  **  In  Sat.  14. 
MOr  to  send  for  a  cook  to  the  Antlcyra  to  make  Bet* 
lebore  pottage,  aettle>brain  pottage. 


(») 


Hbbaclitb  fleas,  misero  sic  convenit  svo, 

Nil  nisi  tuipe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  Tides. 
Ride  etiam,  qnantumque  lubet,  Democrite  ride 

Non  nisi  vana  vides,  non  nisi  stulta  vides. 
b  fletu,  his  risu  modd  gandeat,  nnus  utrique 

Sit  licet  usque  labor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opes  est  (nam  totus  eheu  jam  desipit  orbis) 

Mille  Heraclitis,  milleque  Democritis. 
Nunc  opus  est  (tanta  est  insania)  tianseat  omnis 

Mundus  in  Anticyras,  giamen  in  Hdleb<Nrum. 


Weep,  O  Hereclitus,  it  suits  the  age. 

Unless  you  see  nothing  base,  nothing  sad. 
Laugh,  O  Democritus,  as  much  as  you  please. 

Unless  you  see  nothing  either  vain  or  foolish. 
Let  one  rejoice  in  smiles,  the  other  in  tears ; 

Let  the  same  labour  or  pain  be  the  office  of  both. 
Now  (for  alas !  how  foolish  the  world  has  become), 

A  thousand  Hereclitus^  a  thousand  Democritus'  are  required. 
Now  (so  much  does  madness  prevail),  all  the  worid  must  be 

Sent  to  Anticyra,  to  gme  on  Hdlebore. 
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^^^^s^^^^^0  ^^^^f^r^0^^^^0^^t0^i^i^0*^»^^^0^i^^^^^^'^^ 


lo 
eaindcr 

oPCC  I* 


fTbdr 
Subt.l. 


Or 


Definition, 
Member, 
JHwrnoKL 
Subf.%. 


{Impaln^;        sSin,  ooncopinenee^  &c. 
iDstramental ;    J  lotemperanoe,  all  leoond  canaee,  ^cc. 

Of  the  body       f^puleinical,  aa  Plague,  Plica,  &c 
800,  whidi  am  jp^J^^^j^^  „  g^^^  j^^^  ^ 

In  dispoattion )  aa  all  pertarbationa,  evil  aAc 
tion,  dee. 


Or 


Of  tbe  head 
or  mind. 
Subt.3. 


Or 


Habita,  aa 
Subs.  A. 


Dotage 

Frenzy. 

Madneee. 

Ecstaay. 

Lycanthropia. 

Ghoma  aancti  VitL 

Hydrophobia. 

Poawiaion  or  obeeeaion 

Devili. 
Melancholy.    See  "IT. 


MaiaiKfaoly: 

in  which 


Its  Eqatvocstiona,  in  Diapontion,  Improper,  dec    Subnci,  6. 


3fem6. 8. 
To  iU  ex- 
plication, a 
digrearion 
of  anatomy, 
in  which 


fBody 
hath 
parte 


Mt.t.Sn.4  •«  f  Humourf,  4.     Blood,  Phlegm,  d^c 
contaued  Mjgpj^^^.  ^.j^,^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^ 


parte  of 
Subi.U 


r Similar;  ipermatical,  or  ileah, 
n*  «  'm        I     Ixxioa,  nervea,  d^    Subs,  8. 
(^coniamrag     JDi^in,i|„.    brain,   heart,    Uver,    d^ 

I     Subs.  4. 

rVegeUL    <Stf^.  5. 
Soul  and  ita  facnlUea,  aa  'I  Sennble.    Subs.  6,  7,  6. 

iRationaL    Subaed,  9, 10, 11. 
ircm&.8. 

Its  definition,  name,  difference,  Sub$,  1. 
The  part  and  parties  affected,  a£foction,  dec  Subi.  2. 
The  matter  of  melancholy,  natoral,  dec  Subt,  4. 

(Of  the  head  alone.  Hypo*  r  with    their    sevara* 
chondriacal,  or  windy  me*  i  canaes,  symptoms, 
laocholy.     Of  the   whole  ]  prognoetics,  corse 
body.  [ 

Or 


kinda, 
which  are 


Indefinite;   aa  LoTe-melancholy,   the  snbject  of  the  third  Par- 
tition. 


Its  Canaee  In  general    Sect.  8.  A. 

Its  Symptoms  or  signs.    Seei.  8.  B. 

Its  ProgDoatioa  or  indications.    Seel,  4.  4. 


U 


lis 
lUs 


Gnrea }  the  aabject  of  the  second 
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A. 

GaoiMof 

Melancholy 

•naither 


SafMr- 


Spwptis  of  the  Firtt  PariUUnu 

As  from  God  immediatohr,  or  by  second  caoses.    Subi.  I. 
Or  iinoin  the  deTil  imme&tely,  with  a  digiOHion  ol  the  natore 

of  spirita  and  devila.    Subt.  8. 
Or  mediately,  by  magidana,  witcheap    8uhi>  3, 


Or 


Natoral 


,  aa  atari,  proved  by  aphoiiaaiiy  aigna  from  phyao- 
gnomy,  metopoaeopy,  chiromancy.    8ub$,  A» 


'Coogenite,      (  Old  age,  temperament,  Subi.  5. 
inwttd  <  Paranta,  It  being  an  hereditaiy 

from  I     Sub.  6 

'Nebeeeaiy,  aee  o* 


Or 


Or 


Oatward 
or  adven- 
titiona, 
which  aro 


ETident, 
outward, 
remote,  ad- 
▼entitioaa. 


Or 


e 


Contingent, 

inward, 

tecedent. 


Memb.  5. 
Ad.  8. 


NoEMa,  Sub$.  i. 
Edttcation,  Sub».  t. 
Terrors,  afirighta, 

Sub9.3. 
Scofis,  calnmniea,  bitter 

jests,  Subi.  .4^ 
LoH  of  liber^, 

tnde,    imi 

Bubt,  5. 
Poverty  and  want, 

Subi.e. 
A  heap  of  other 

dents,  death  of  frieodi, 

loss,  dbc.  Subt,  7. 
In  which  the  body  woiki 
on  the  mind,  and  thk 
malady  is    caused   by 
precedent  diaeaaes;  ai 
agues,    pox,    dec.   or 
temperature    innate, 
Sub$.U 
Or  by  particular  parts  dis- 
tempered, as  brain,  hesit, 
spleen,  liver,  meaentery, 
pjlorua,  atomach,   Ac 
Sub9.%. 


to  the  three  Bpedes.    SeelX 


n 

Particular 


Of  head 
Melancholy 
KnSubt.  8. 


Inward 


or 


Outward 


,  Of  hypo- 
chondriacal, 
or  windy 
mebncholy 
are, 


Inward 
or 
Outward 


Iimate  humour,  or  from  distemperatun  aduaL 
A  hoi  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 

IExceai  of  venery,  or  defect 
Agues,  or  some  precedent  diseaae. 
Fumes  arising  firam  the  stomach,  Sec 

Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate^ 

A  blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  garlid[, 

hot  baths,  overmuch  waking,  d^ 
Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study,  vehemnt 

labour,  d^ 
Passions,  perturbations,  drc 

Default  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  slomech,  mesentay, 
miseraic  veins,  liver,  dec 

Months  or  hemorrhoids  stopped,  or  any  other  ordi- 
nary evacuation. 

Thoae  six  non-natural  thinga  abused. 


I  Inward 
or 
Outward. 


distempered,  stopped,  over-hot,  apt  to  engrndw 
melancholy,  temperature  innate. 
Bad  diet,  soppresnon  of  hemorrhoids,  d^  and 
evacuations,  passions,  cares,  &c.  those  six 
natural  things  abused. 
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b 

N«oa 

cnm 

as 

thoM 


Utllill 

wbicii 

tie, 

Suti 

Mtmb. 

1 


Diet 

dfioio* 

ingin 


Sab. 


Quali- 


Bread  $  ooarae  and  black,  6k. 

Drink ;  thick,  thin,  sour,  dtc 

Water  unclean,  milk,  oil,  Tinegar,  wine,  apioee,  dec. 

C  Parts ;  6eadfl,  feet,  entrails,  &t,  bacon,  blood,  dec. 

Kinds    /^^'>  P^*"^'  venison,  bares,  goats,  pigeons,  pea- 
i      cocks,  fen-fowl,  dec 

Of  fish ;  all  shelUfish,  hard  and  slimy  fish,  dec 

Of  herbs ;  palse,  cabbage,  melons,  garlick,  onions,  d^ 

All  roots,  raw  fraits,  hard  and  windy  meats. 

/Preparing,  dressing,  sharp  sauces,  salt  meats,  indurate,  soused,  fried, 


Flesh 

Herbs, 
Fish, 

Ldcc 


t7> ««  n  I     broiled,  or  made-dishes,  d^ 

Quan-     ("DwiTdeT  in  eating,  immoderate  eating,  or  at  unseasonable  timea,  dec 


lUty 


[Custom;  delight,  appetite,  altered,  dec     Subs,  8. 

Retention  and  eva- fCostiTeness,  hot  baths,  sweating,  issues  stopped,  Venus  in  excess,  or 
cnation.  Subs,  4.  \     in  defect,  phlebotomy,  purging,  dec 

Air;  hot,  cold,  tempestuous,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorish,  dec     Subs.  0. 

Exercise, /Unseasonable,  excessive^  or  defectire,  of  body  or  mind,  solitariness,  idleness, 
Sub.  6.  \     a  life  out  of  action,  dice 

Sleep  and  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate,  overmuch,  overtittle,  dbc    Subs.  7. 

Sorrow,  cause  and  symptom,  Subs,  4.  Fear,  cause 
and  symptom,  Subs.  6.  Shame,  repulse,  disgrace, 
dice  Subs.  6.  Envy  and  malice,  Subs.  7.  Emula- 
tion, hatred,  faction,  desire  of  revenge,  Subs.  8.  Anger 
a  cause,  Subs.  9.  Diacontents,  cares,  miseries,  6k. 
Subs.  10. 


Bitmb.  8.  Sect.  8. 
Paaoons  and 
perturbations  of 
the  mind, 
Subs.^    With 
a  digression  of 
the  force  of 
imagination. 
Su^.  2.  and  divi^ 
moa  of  passions 
mto  Subs.  9. 


Irascible 


or 


eoncnpis- 
cible. 


B. 
071BP- 

tOOH 

ofme- 
bacfao- 
lyaie 
other 


o 

a 

I 
s 

o 


"Vehement  desires,  ambition.  Subs.  11.  Govetousness, 
^OapyitpMu^,  Si^.  12.  Love  of  pleasares,  gaming  in 
excess,  dec  Subs.  18.  Desire  of  praise,  pride,  vain- 
glory, dec  Subs.  14.  Love  of  learning,  study  in 
excess,  with  a  digression,  of  the  misery  of  scholars, 
and  why  the  Moses  are  melancholy.  Subs.  16. 

Body,  as  ill  digestion,  crudity,  wind,  dry  brains,  hard  belly,  thick  blood,  much 
waking,  heaviness,  and  palpitation  of  heart,  leaping  in  many  places,  dec.  Subs,  1. 

Common  fFear  and  sorrow  without  a  just  csuse,  suspicion,  jealousy,  discon* 
tent,  solitariness,  irksomeness,  continual  cogitations,  restless 
thoughts,  vain  imaginations,  dec    Subs,  2. 

Celestial  influences,  M»h%S^,  dec  parts  of  the  body,  heart,  brain, 
liver,  spleen,  stomach,  6k, 

'Sanguine  are  merry  still,  langhing,  pleasant,  meditatiog 

on  plays,  women,  music,  dec 
Phlegmatic,  slothful,  dull,  heavy,  dec 
Choleric,  ftirions,  impatient,  subject  to  hear  and  see 

strange  apparitions,  6k, 
Black,  solituy,  sad;  they  think  they  are  bewitched, 

dead,  dec 


to  all  or 


f 


Or, 


Partieo* 
larto 
private 
persons, 

Iaocoiding 
to  Subs, 
3.4. 


Hu- 
moun 


Or  mixed  of  these  four  hnmoun  adust,  or  not  adust.  Infinitely 
varied. 


Ambitious,  thinks  himself  a  king,  a  lord;  co- 
vetous, runs  on  his  money;  lascivious  on  his 
mistress;  religions,  hath  revelations,  visions,  is 
a  prophet,  or  troubled  in  mind ;  a  sdiobff  on  his 
book,  dec. 

Pleasant  at  firat,  hardly  discerned;  afterwards  harsh 

and  intolerable,  if  inveterate. 
H«io.  wm.  mtkej^-  FabaccgUatia. 

By  fits,  or  continuate,  as  the  object  varies,  pleasing, 
or  displeasing. 

Simple,  or  as  it  is  mixed  with  other  diieases,  apoplexies,  gout,  eaiUnus  appetitt$s,  6k.  so 
I     the  ^mptoiai  aie  vmriona. 


Their  sereral 
customs,  con- 
ditions, incli* 
nations,  dis- 
cipline, dec 

Continu- 
ance of  time 
as  the  hu- 
mour is  in- 
tended or  re- 
mitted, 6k, 
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Ptitienlu 
fjoiptoiiis  to 
the  three  dia 

Sed.B. 
Memb.U. 


C. 

ProgDOftifli 
of  meluieholj. 
Sed.1, 


fHeed 
lancfaoly 


In  bod  J 

Or 
In  mind. 


Hypo, 
ehoodim* 
cat,  or 
windy 
melan- 
^  cfaoly. 


OTorall 
the  body. 
Suln.3. 


In  body 

Or 
In  mind. 

In  body 

Or 
In  mind. 


IHeadacb,  binding  end  heevineoi,  vaitifo,  fightDea, 
■inging  of  the  eera,  much  waking,  fixed  eyes» 
high  coloor,  red  eyei,  herd  belly,  diy  body ;  no 
greet  eign  of  melancholy  in  the  other  paiti. 

i  Continual  fear,  eorrow,  smpidon,  dieoontent,  eaper- 
finoQi  caret,  solicitude,  anxiety,  perpetual  cogita- 
tion of  rach  toyi  they  are  poaMMed  with,  thoaghte 
like  dreame,  dec. 

'Wind,  rumbling  in  the  guta,  beUy<«ch,  beat  in 
the  bowels,  conTulrione,  cradities,  riiort  wind, 
sour  and  sharp  belchinga,  cold  sweat,  pain  in 
the  left  side,  soffiication,  palpitation,  heaTineaa  of 
the  heart,  singing  in  the  ean,  mudh  spittle,  and 
moist,  d^ 

r  Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,  anxiety,  Ac 
<  Lascivious  by  reason  of  much  wind,  troublcaoaie 
I     dreams,  afiectod  by  fits,  dco. 

{Black,  moat  part  lean,  broad  Toina,  groas,  thidL  blood, 
their  hemorrhoida  commonly  atopped,  dk'C. 


{Fearful,  aad,  aolitaiy,  hate  light,  a 
pany,  fearful  dnaima,  dsc 


from 


Symptoma  of  nnna,  maids,  and  widows  melancholy,  in  body  and  nnnd,  dbc 


A  reaaon 
of  these 
symp- 
toms. 


Why  they  are  so  fearful,  sad,  suspidous  without  a  cause,  why 
solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  they  snppoee  they 
hear  and  see  strange  toioos,  irisiona,  apparitioiia. 

Why  they  prophesy,  and  speak  strange  languages;  whence  oooes 
their  crudity,  rumbling,  conmlsiona,  cold  awei^  heavineaa  of 
heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca,  fearful  dreams^  much  waking*  pro- 
digioua  fentaaiea. 


. 


Tending  to  good,  aa 


TMorphew,  acaba,  itch,  breaking  out,  Sec 
I  Black  jaundice. 

]  If  the  hemorrhoida  voluntarily  open. 
If  Taiioea  Appear. 


Tending  to  evil,  aa 


Leannees,  dryness,  hollow-eyed,  fte. 

Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 

If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  Into  epilepsy,  apoplexy, 

dotage,  or  into  blindneeai 
.If  hot,  into  madness,  despair,  and  violent  death. 


Cerellariee  and  oueationa* 


The  grievouanesa  of  thia  above  all  other  dii 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  grievous  than 

thoae  of  the  body. 
Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  thia  caae  of  melancholy,  fer 

a  man  to  offer  violence  to  himaelf.     Neg, 
How  a  melancholy  or  mad  man  ofimng  violenoe  to 

himaelf  ia  to  be  oenauied. 
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THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 

♦ 

Man^M  Excellency^  Fall^  Miseriesj  In/imdties;  The  causes  of  them, 

Tkg    y    vt      11        1    IVf  AN,  the  moet  excellent  and  noble  creature  of  the  world, 
Man  s  JLxeeiiency.\    ivX  u  the  principal  and  mighty  work  of  God,  wonder  of 

Nature,'^  as  Zoroaster  calls  him;  audacis  natures  miraculum^  ^^the  *  marvel  of  mar- 
vei&,"  as  Plato ;  ^  the  '  abridgment  and  epitome  of  the  world,"  as  Pliny ;  Microcos- 
mas,  a  little  world,  a  model  of  the  world,  '  sovereign  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of  the 
wcH'ld,  sole  commander  and  governor  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  to  whose  empire  they 
are  subject  in  particular,  and  yield  obedience;  far  surpassing  all  the  rest,  not  in  body 
only,  but  in  soul;  ^Imagims  ImagOj  ^created  to  God's  own  '  image,  to  that  immortal 
and  incorporeal  substance,  with  idl  the  Acuities  and  powers  belonging  unto  it ;  was 
at  first  pure,  divine,  perfect,  happy,  ^^  created  after  God  in  true  holiness  and  rifht- 
eousneas ;"  Deo  congruens^  free  ^m  all  manner  of  infirmities,  and  put  in  Paradise, 
to  know  God,  to  praise  and  glorify  him,  to  do  his  will,  Ut  diis  consimiUs  parturiat 
dtM  (as  an  old  poet  saith)  to  propagate  the  church. 

Man*8  Fall  and  Misery.]  But  this  most  noble  creature,  Heu  tristis^  et  lachry- 
nosa  commutatio  ('  one  exclaims)  O  pitiAil  change !  is  fallen  from  that  he  was,  and 
forfeited  his  estate,  become  miserabiHs  homuncw^  a  cast-away,  a  caitiff,  one  of  the 
most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be  considered  in  his  own  nature,  an 
nnregenerate  man^  and  so  much  obscured  by  his  fall  that  (some  few  reliques  excepted) 
he  is  inferior  to  a  beast,  '^  Man  in  honour  that  understandeth  not,  is  like  unto  beasts 
that  perish,''  so  David  esteems  him :  a  monster  by  stupend  metamorphoses,  ^a  fox, 
a  dog,  a  hog,  what  not  ?  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illof  How  much  altered  from  that  he 
m;  before  blessed  and  happy,  now  miserable  and  accursed ;  "  ^^  He  must  eat  his  meat 
io  sorrow,''  subject  to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kind  of  calamities. 

A  Description  of  Melancholy.]  ''^  Great  travail  is  created  for  all  men,  and  an 
heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their  mother's 
womb,  unto  that  day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things.  Namely,  their  thoughts, 
and  fear  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination  of  things  they  wait  for,  and  the  day 
of  death.  From  him  that  sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne,  to  him  that  sitteth  beneath 
in  the  earth  and  ashes ;  from  him  that  is  clothed  in  blue  silk  and  weareth  a  crown, 
to  him  that  is  clothed  in  simple  linen.  Wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  and 
fear  of  d^th,  and  rigour,  and  strife,  and  such  things  come  to  both  man  and  beast, 
bat  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly.^^  All  this  befalls  him  in  this  life,  and  peradventure 
eternal  misery  in  the  life  to  come. 

bnpnlswe  Cause  of  ManU  Misery  and  Infrmiiies^  The  impulsive  cause  of  these 
miseries  in  man,  this  privation  or  destruction  of  God's  image,  the  cause  of  death  and 


>MAfniiiii  miracnlam.  'Mandi  epitome,  na- 

ture ddidc.  *  Finis  rerum  omnlam,  cui  sablu- 

nri«  »enri«Bt.  Scalic.  exerclt.  Sft5.  sec.  3.  Valei.  de 
acr.  PhU.  c  5.  «  Ut  In  namlnnate  Qeiaris  Imago, 
•k  in  booiae  IM.  *6en.  1.  •Imaco  mundl 

ta  «orpoi«,  Dal  la  anlaa.    Bzempluiiqtte  del  qalsqne 


eit  in  imagine  parra.  ^  Epb.  it.  34.  >  Palan 

terius.  'Pgal.  xliz.  SO.  »  LaaciviA  superat 

equum,  Impudentii  canem,  attn  ▼ulpem,  fUrore  leo- 
nem.  Chryt.  S3.  Gen.  u  Qtn.  iii.  13.  »  Be- 

cloe.  !▼.  1,  S,  S»  4,  ft,  8. 


H 


86  Dueases  in  General.  [Put  1.  Sect.  1. 

diseases,  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of  onr  first  parent 
Adam,  ^  in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the  devil's  instigation  and  allnrennent. 
His  disobedience,  pride,  ambition,  intemperance,  incredulity,  curiosity^  from  whence 
proceeded  original  sin,  and  that  general  corruption  of  mankind,  as  from  a  fountain 
flowed  all  bad  inclinations  and  actual  transgressions  which  cause  our  severa]  calami- 
ties inflicted  upon  us  for  our  sins.  And  this  belike  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets 
have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the  tale  of  **  Pandora's  box,  which  being  opened  through 
her  curiosity,  filled  the  world  full  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity 
alone,  but  those  other  crying  sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and 
miseries  upon  our  heads.  For  Ubi  peccatum^  ibi  procella^  as  ^  Chrysostom  well 
observes.  ^  ^  Fools  by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their  iniquities, 
are  afflicted.''  ^  ^^  Fear  cometh  like  sudden  desoktion,  and  destruction  like  a  whirl- 
wind, affliction  and  anguish,"  because  they  did  not  fear  God.  *'^  Are  you  shaken 
with  wars  ?"  ajs  Cyprian  well  uigeth  to  Demetrius,  ^  are  you  molested  with  dearth  and 
famine  ?  is  your  health  crushed  with  raging  diseases  ?  is  mankind  geneiaUy  tormented 
with  epidemical  maladies.^  'tis  all  for  your  sins,"  Hag.  i.  9,  10;  Amos  i.;  Jer.  riL 
God  is  angry,  punisheth  and  threatenetli,  because  of  their  obstinacy  and  stubborn- 
ness, they  will  not  turn  unto  him.  "  ^  If  the  earth  be  barren  then  for  want  of  rain, 
if  dry  and  squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit,  if  your  fountains  be  dried  up,  your  wine,  com, 
and  oil  blasted,  if  the  air  be  corrupted,  and  men  troubled  with  diseases,  'tis  by  rea- 
son of  their  sins :"  which  like  the  blood  of  Abel  cry  loud  to  heaven  for  vengeance, 
I^m.  V.  15.  ^  That  we  have  sinned,  therefore  our  hearts  are  heavy,"  Isa.  lix.  11,  12. 
^  We  roar  like  bears,  and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  &c.  for  our  sins  and 
trespasses."  But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear  or  to  take  notice  of,  Jer.  ii.  30. 
"  We  are  smitten  in  vain  and  receive  no  correction ; "  and  cap.  v.  3.  "  Thou  hast 
stricken  them,  but  they  have  not  sorrowed ;  they  have  refused  to  receive  correction } 
they  have  not  returned.  PestUence  he  hath  sent,  but  they  have  not  turned  to  him,^ 
Amos  iv.  "^  Herod  could  not  abide  John  Baptist,  nor  "  Domitian  endure  Apollonius 
to  tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injustice,  incest,  adultery,  and  the  like. 
To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours  as  a  concomitant  cause 
and  principal  agent,  is  God's  just  judgment  in  bringing  these  calamities  upon  us,  to 
chastise  us,  I  say,  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfy  God's  wrath.  For  the  law  requires 
obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  large,  Deut  xxviii.  15.  ^  If  they  will 
not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  commandments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses 
shall  come  upon  them."  **"  Cursed  in  the  town  and  in  the  field,  &c."  "*'*  Cursed  in 
the  fruit  of  the  body,  &c."  **  ^  The  Lord  shall  send  thee  trouble  and  shame,  because 
of  thy  wickedness."  And  a  little  after,  '^  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch 
of  Egypt,  and  with  emrods,  and  scab,  and  itch,  and  thou  canst  not  be  healed  \  *  with 
madness,  blindness,  and  astonishing  of  heart"  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  ii.  9.  ^  Tri- 
bulation and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doeth  evil."  Or  else  these  chas- 
tisements are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to  exercise  and  try  our  patience 
her&in  this  life  to  bring  us  home,  to  make  us  to  know  God  ourselves,  to  inform  and 
teach  us  wisdom.  ''^Therefore  is  my  people  gone  into  captivity,  because  they  had 
no  knowledge ;  therefore  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his  people,  and 
he  hath  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  them."  He  is  desirous  of  our  salvation. 
^^ostra  saiiUis  avidus^  saith  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls  us  by  the  ear  many 
times,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duties :  ^  That  they  which  erred  might  have  under- 
standing, (as  Isaiah  speaks  xxix.  24)  and  so  to  be  reformed."  "  ^  I  am  afflicted,  and 
at  the  point  of  death,"  so  David  confesseth  of  himself,  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  v.  1 5,  ▼.  9. 
^  Mine  eyes  are  sorrowful  through  mine  affliction :"  and  that  made  him  turn  unto 
God.   Great  Alexander  in  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity,  by  a  company  of  parasites 

>SG«IL  Ui.  17.  **\Un.  cadens  tefinen  Danibiu    fleba  prodacat,  si  turbo  Tineam  debUUet,  ibc.  Cypr. 

deeunit,  et  unk  perniciem  immisit  mlaerifl  mortalibaa  i  *  Mat.  xir.  S.  **  PbHoitratui,  lib.  6.  Tit.  ApoUonh. 
atram.  Heiiod.  1.  oper.  **Hoin.  5.  ad  pop.  Ao-    loJattUiam  ^nt,  et  accleratai  nuptlaa,  et  cetera  qws 

ttoch.  ■*  Pial.  CTii.  17.  "  Pro.  i.  Y7.  u  Qu6d  ,  prieter  ratlonem  fecerat,  morbomm  caueas  dixit.  *>  16. 
autem  crebrius  bella  concutiant,  qa6d  iterilitas  et    **16.  **90.  *•  Verse  17.  "S8.  Deoa  qn<»a 

fkroes  •olicltudinem  cumulent,  qu5d  ■sTientibus  mor-  dillglt*  eastlgat.  *'laa.  ▼.  13.  Veree  15.  '^  Nos- 
bit  Talitudofrangitarfqubdhunianam  genus  loiapopa-  .  tr«  salutis  avidus  eontinenter  aures  vellicat,  ac  cmla- 
latione  Tastatur ;  ob  peccatum  omnia.  Cypr.         >*  Si    mitate  subinde  not  excreet.  LeTinus  Lemn.  1.  S.  e.  99 


raro  desuper  pluvla  descendat,  si  terra  situ  palveris 
squalleat,  si  rix  Jejanaa  et  pallidas  berbaa  sterilis 


de  occult,  nat.  mir.  •Vezatio  dat  lateUectom. 

laa  xxvUi.  19. 
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deified,  and  now  made  a  god,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remembered 
that  he  was  but  a  man,  and  remitted  of  his  pride.  In  morho  recoUigit  se  animusy^ 
as  "  Pliny  well  perceived  -,  ^  In  sickness  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself,  with  judgment 
sunreys  itself,  and  abhors  its  former  courses ;"  insomuch  that  he  concludes  to  his 
friend  Marina,  "^  that  it  were  the  period  of  all  philosophy,  if  we  could  so  continue 
sound,  or  perform  but  a  part  of  that  which  we  promised  to  do,  being  sick.  Whoso 
is  wise  then,  will  consider  these  things,"  as  David  did  (Psal.  cxliv.,  verse  last) ;  and 
whatsoever  fortune  befall  him,  make  use  of  it.  If  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness, 
or  any  other  adversity,  seriously  to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that  malady, 
misery,  this  or  that  incurable  disease  is  inflicted  upon  him ;  it  may  be  for  his  good, 
'^de  txpedU^  as  Peter  said  of  his  daughter's  ague.  Bodily  sickness  is  for  his  soul's 
health,  periisset  nisi  periissetj  had  he  not  been  visited,  he  had  utterly  perished ;  for 
^"^  the  Lord  correcteUi  him  whom  he  loveth,  even  as  a  father  doth  his  child  in  whom 
he  delighteth."  If  he  be  safe  and  sound  on  the  other  side,  and  free  from  all  mannei 
of  infirmity;  *'^et  ad 


*  Grmtia,  ronDa«  valetado  contingBt  abund* 
It  Bundua  Tletna,  non  deflciente  crumenA.*' 


**  And  that  he  have  grace,  beauty,  favour,  health, 

Id  I 


A  cleanly  diet,  and  abound  in  wealth." 

let  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that  caveat  of  Moses,  ^  ^^  Beware 
that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord  his  God ;"  that  he  be  not  puffed  up,  but  acknowledge 
them  to  be  his  good  gifts  and  benefits,  and  ^  ^  the  more  he  hath,  to  be  more  thank- 
ful," (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them  aright. 

Instrumental  Causes  of  our  Infirmities.]  Now  the  instrumental  causes  of  these 
our  infirmities,  are  as  diverse  as  the  infirmities  themselves;  stars,  heavens,  ele- 
ments, &.C.  And  all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are  armed  against  sin- 
ners. They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves,  and  that  they  are  now  many  of 
them  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in  their  nature,  but  our  corruption,  which  hath  caused 
it  For  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  they  have  been  changed,  the  earth 
accursed,  the  ipfluence  of  stars  altered,  the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are 
now  ready  to  offend  us.  ^  The  principcd  things  for  the  use  of  man,  are  water,  fire, 
iron,  salt^  meal,  wheat,  honey,  mUk,  oU,  wine,  clothing,  good  to  the  godly,  to  the 
sinoers  turned  to  evil,'^  Ecclus.  xxxix.  26.  ^  Fire,  and  hail,  and  &mine,  and  dearth, 
all  these  are  created  for  vengeance,"  Ecclus.  xxxix.  29.  The  heavens  threaten  us 
^th  their  comets,  stars,  planets,  with  their  great  conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions, 
quartiles,  and  such  unfiriendly  aspects.  The  air  with  his  meteors,  thunder  and 
lightning,  intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tempests,  unseasonable  weather; 
from  wiuch  proceed  dearth,  &mine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  diseases,  con- 
suming infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cairo  in  Egypt,  every  third  year,  (as  it  is  re- 
lated by  "  Boterus,  and  others)  300,000  die  of  the  plague ;  and  200,000,  in  Con- 
stantinople, every  fiAh  or  seventh  at  the  utmost.  How  doth  the  earth  terrify  and 
oppress  us  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  frequent  in  ^  China,  Japan,  and 
those  eastern  climes,  swallowing  up  sometimes  six  cities  at  once  ?  How  doth  the 
water  rage  with  his  inundations,  irruptions,  fiinging  down  towns,  cities,  villages, 
bridges,  &c.  besides  shipwrecks ;  whole  islands  are  sometimes  suddenly  overwhelmed 
vith  aU  their  inhabitants  in  *  Zealand,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent 
drowned,  as  the  **  lake  Eroe  in  Ireland  ?  ^^Tihilque  prater  arcium  cadaver  a  patenti 
eernimus  freto.  In  the  fens  of  Friesland  1230,  by  reason  of  tempests,  ^the  sea 
drowned  muUa  hominum  milliaf  et  jumenta  sine  numero^  all  the  country  almost,  men 
and  cattle  in  it.  How  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  merciless  element,  consuming  in  an 
instant  whole  cities  }  What  town  of  any  antiquity  or  note  hath  not  been  once,  again 
and  again,  by  the  fury  of  this  merciless  element,  defaced,  ruinated,  and  left  desolate  ? 
In  a  word. 


««**l|iiia  pepercit,  anda  mergit,  aSrit 
Vit  peatilentw  »qaori  ereptam  necat, 
Bello  ■aper»tes,  tabidoi  morbo  peril.*' 


**  Wbom  Are  spares,  sea  doth  drown ;  wbom  sea. 
Pestilent  air  dotb  send  to  clay ; 
Whom  war  'scapes,  sickness  takes  awajr." 


*Ia  sickness  the  mind  recoHecU  iuelf.  **  Lib.  7. 
Can  Jndicio,  acres  ct  fkcta  recognosclt  et  se  intuetar. 
Du  fero  lanfnorem,  fero  relif ionis  amorem.  Ezpers 
lasf  soris  non  som  meoior  bi^us  amoris.  *"  Sum- 

msin  esse  locins  pbiloaopbise,  ut  tales  esse  persevere- 
moi,  qvales  nos  fatvros  esse  infirmi  profilemnr. 
^Petrareb.  Mprov.  ill.  13.  »  Hor.  Epls.  lib. 

1.4.        »Dettt.vUI.  11.  Qui  Stat  yideat  na  cadat. 


sTQaanto  majoribus  beneflcils  a  Deo  cnmulatur,  tanto 
obligatiorem  se  debitorem  (kteri.  » Boterus  de 

Inst,  nrbium.  »  Lege  hist,  relatlonem  Led.  Frois 

de  rebus  Japonicis  ad  annum  1596.  ^Guicciard. 

deseript.  Belg.  anno  1491.  ii  Oiraldus  Cambrens. 

«3  Janus  Dousa,  ep.  lib.  1.  car.  10.  And  we  perceire  no- 
thing, eicept  the  dead  bodies  of  cities  in  the  open  sea. 
«  Munatar.  1.  3.  Cos.  cap.  4S9.      m  Buchanan.  Baptlat. 
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To  descend  to  more  porticulan,  how  many  creatures  ave  at  dettdly  feud  with  men} 
Lions,  wolves,  bears,  kc  Some  with  hoois,  homs,  tusks,  teeth,  naib :  How  many 
noxious  serpents  and  venemous  creatures,  ready  to  ofifend  us  with  stings,  breath, 
sight,  or  quite  kill  us  ?  How  many  pernicious  fishes,  plants,  gums,  fruits,  seeds, 
flowers,  &c.  could  I  reckon  up  on  a  sudden,  which  by  their  very  smell  many  of 
them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not  'death  itself?  Some  make 
mention  of  a  thousand  several  poisons :  but  these  are  but  trifles  in  respect.  The 
greatest  enemy  to  man,  is  man,  who  by  the  devil's  instigation  is  still  ready  to  do 
mischief,  his  own  executioner,  a  wolf,  a  devil  to  himself,  and  others.  ^  We  are  all 
brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least  should  be,  members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord, 
and  yet  no  fiend  can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth  another. 
Let  me  not  fall  therefore  (saith  David,  when  wars,  plague,  &mine  were  offered)  into 
the  hands  of  men,  merciless  and  wicked  men : 

•  **Vli  euot  bomiDM  hoc  nomine  dignii 

Qttftmqae  lupl,  hbtb  plua  ferltatlt  habent.'* 

We  can  most  part  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and  likely  avoid  them; 
Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers  fortel  us;  Earthquakes,  inundations, 
ruins  of  houses,  consuming  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or  inake  some  noise  be- 
forehand ;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries  and  villanies  of  men  no  art  can 
avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  enemies  from  our  cities,  by  gates,  walls  and 
towers,  defend  ourselves  from  thieves  and  robbers  by  watohfulness  and  weapons ; 
but  this  malice  of  men,  and  their  pernicious  endeavours,  no  caution  can  divert, 
no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have  so  many  secret  plots  and  devices  to  mischief  one 
another. 

Sometimes  by  the  devil's  help  as  magicians,  ^witches :  sometimes  by  impostures, 
mixtures,  poisons,  stratagems,  single  combats,  wars,  we  hack  and  hew,  as  if  we  were 
ad  irUemecUmem  nati^  like  Cadmus'  soldiers  bom  to  consume  one  another.  'Tis  an 
ordinary  thing  to  read  of  a  hundred  and  two  hundred  thousand  men  slain  in  a  batde. 
Besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brazen  bulls,  racks,  wheels,  strappadoes,  guns,  en- 
gines, &c.  ^M  umtm  corpus  humanum  supplida  plura^  quam  membra :  We  have 
invented  more  torturing  instruments,  than  there  be  several  membere  in  a  man's  body, 
as  Cyprian  well  observes.  To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents  by  their  ofiences, 
indiscretion  and  intemperance,  are  our  mortal  enemies.  ^^The  fiithers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  They  cause  our  grief  many 
times,  and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities :  they  torment  u&» 
and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity; 

ao M  max  datnri  oroMiiiflni  TitkMiorem  **         I    **  ^"^  y**  ''**'*  crimei  to  oi  nnknonm, 

mox  oatvn  progenwm  Tiuoflioreni.  |      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  comtag  age  tlieir  own ;" 

and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  ''  Paul  foretold,  is  still  like  to  be  the  worst.  We 
are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kind,  but  far  worse  by  art,  every  man  the  greatest 
enemy  unto  himself.  We  study  many  times  to  undo  ourselves,  abusing  those  good 
gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health,  wealth,  strength,  wit,  learning,  art, 
memory  to  our  own  destruction,  ^PerdiHo  tua  ex  te.  As  "Judas  Maccabeus  killed 
Apollonius  with  his  own  weapons,  we  arm  ourselves  to  our  own  overthrows ;  and 
use  reason,  art,  judgment,  all  that  should  help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo 
us.  Hector  gave  Ajax  a  sword,  which  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies,  served 
for  his  help  and  defence ;  but  after  he  began  to  hurt  harmless  creatures  with  it,  turn- 
ed to  his  own  hurtless  bowels.  Those  excellent  means  God  hath  bestowed  on 
us,  well  employed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us ;  but  if  otherwise  perverted,  they  ruin 
and  confound  us :  and  so  by  reason  of  our  indiscretion  and  weakness  they  com- 
monly do,  we*  have  too  many  instances.  This  St.  Austin  acknowledgeth  of  him- 
self in  his  humble  confessions,  ^  promptness  of  wit,  memory,  eloquence,  they  were 
God's  good  gifts,  but  he  did  not  use  Uiem  to  his  glory."  If  you  will  particularly 
know  how,  and  by  what  means,  consult  physicians,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  it  is 
in  oflending  in  some  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  of  which  I  shall  ^dilate  more 
at  large ;  they  are  the  causes  of  our  infirmities,  our  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  oar 


iloinn    bnmini    liipiip,     bomn    bomini    demon, 
t  >  \id.  de  Trint.  I.  5.  EU-f.  8.  *^  Mi«cent  aconita 

litveicic.        •  Lib.  ^.  C|'if:t.2.  iidDonatum.       ^Cz«. 
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MaD.  1.  Solw.  2.]  Dtf.  M\m.  Dw.  of  JhaeoMU. 

bnmodenite  kuatiable  lust,  and  piod%ioiu  riot  Plurea  crapula,  quam  glaiuts^  is  a 
trae  saying,  the  board  consumes  more  than  the  sword.  Our  intemperance  it  is,  that 
pulls  so  many  several  incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads,  that  hastens  "old  age,  per- 
Terts  oar  temperatnre,and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death.  And  last  of  all,  that  which 
crucifies  us  most,  is  our  own  folly,  madness  {qttos  Jupiter  perdii^  dementat ;  by  subtrac- 
tion of  his  assisting  grace  God  permits  it)  weakness,  want  of  government,  our  facility 
and  proneness  in  yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  every  passion  and  pertur- 
bation of  the  mind :  by  which  means  we  metamorphose  ourselves  and  degenerate  into 
beasts.  All  which  that  prince  of  "poets  observed  of  Agamemnon,  that  when  he  was 
well  pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion,  he  was — as  oculosque  Jovi  par  :  like 
Japiter  in  feature,  Mars  in  valour,  Pallas  in  wisdom,  another  god ;  but  when  he  be- 
came angry,  he  was  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  dog,  &c.,  there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of 
Jupiter  in  him ;  so  we,  as  long  as  we  are  ruled  by  reason,  correct  our  inordinate  ap-^ 
petite,  and  conform  ourselves  to  God's  word,  are  as  so  many  saints  :  but  if  we  give 
reins  to  lust,  anger,  ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  ways,  we  degenerate  into 
beasts,  transform  ourselves,  overthrow  our  constitutions,  "  provoke  God  to  anger, 
and  heap  upon  us  this  of  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  as  a  just 
and  deserved  punishment  of  our  sins. 

SuBSSc.  II. — The  DeJmitUmj  JVtim^er,  DiviMon  of  Diseases, 


What  a  disease  is,  almost  every  physician  defines.  *"  Fernelius  calleth  it  an 
^  Afiection  of  the  body  contrary  to  nature.''  '^  Fuschius  and  Crato,  ^  an  hinderance, 
hurt,  or  alteration  of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it"  ^  Tholosanus,  ^  a  dis- 
solution of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  soul,  and  a  perturbation  of  it ;  a^ 
health  the  perfection,  and  makes  to  the  preservation  of  it"  *'  L<abeo  in  Agellius,  ^^ 
ill  habit  of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature,  hindering  the  use  of  it"  Othera  oth^i^wise, 
all  to  this  eflect 

Xvanber  of  I}iseases!\  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a  question  not  yet  deter- 
mined ;  ^  Pliny  reckons  up  300  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot : 
elsewhere  he  saith,  morborum  infinita  multitudo^  their  number  is  infibiite.  Howao- 
erer  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not  \  in  our  days  I  am  sure  fii^  number  is  VWf:^ 
aogmented: 

• "  maciet,  et  nova  febrlam 

Terrii  incubit  cohort." 

For  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  altogether  unknown  to  Galep 
and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbutum,  small-pox,  plica,  sweating  sickness,  morbus  Grallicus, 
Slc^  we  have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 

Mo  man  free  from  some  Disease  or  other  ^  No  man  amongst  us  so  sound,  of  so 
good  a  constitution,  that  hath  not  some  impediment  of  body  or  mind.  Qyisque  suos 
patimur  tnanes^  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more  or  less.  There  will 
be  peradventure  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a  thousand,  like  Zenophilus  the  musician  in 
**  Pliny,  that  may  happily  live  105  years  without  any  manner  of  impediment;  a  Pol- 
lio  Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself  ^^  with  wine  and  oil ;"  a  man  as  fortunate 
u  Q.  Metellus,  of  whom  Valerius  so  much  brags;  a  man  as  healthy  as  Otto  Herwar- 
dus,  a  senator  of  Augsburg  in  Germany,  whom  "^  Leovitius  the  astrologer  brings  in 
for  an  example  and  instance  of  certainty  in  his  art ;  who  because  he  had  the  signi- 
ficators  in  his  geniture  fortunate,  and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mare, 
being  a  very  cold  man,  •'  ^  could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick."  "  Paracel- 
sus may  brag  that  he  could  make  a  man  live  400  yeare  or  more,  if  he  might  bring 
him  up  from  his  infancy,  and  diet  him  as  he  list ;  and  some  physicians  hold,  that 
their  is  no  certain  period  of  man's  life ;  but  it  may  still  by  temperance  and  ph3nEiic 

■^N'eqaitla  cat  qua   te  non    tiaet    esM    senem.  .  "Cap.  ll.Ilb.  7.  "Hortt.  lib.  1. odeS.    **Eai«- 


'•Hoacr.  Ilimd.  "  Intempenintia,  Inznt,  inyla 

v»i,  et  loSDita  bujnnnodl  flag tUa,  que  diTlnas  posnas 
Mreotar.  Cma,  ^Fern.  Path.  I.  1.  e.  1.   Mor- 

bM  est  afectna  eontra,  nataram  coiporl  intldes. 
"Pofcb.  Inatk.  I.  S.  sect.  1.  c.  3.  k  quo  prlnmin  vltia- 
tar  actio.  •  DIaaolatIo  ft»deria  in  corpore,  ot  aa- 

DiUs  Mt  couannnatio.  **  Lib.  4.  cap.  t.  Morbus 

ctt  haMtoa  contn   natiinm,  qat  niara  ejua,  ^c. 

12  h2 


ciation»  and  a  new  cohort  of  feTora  broods  over  tlie 
earth."  ^Cap.  50.  lib.  7. ^Centum  et  qulnque 

Tixit  annoa  sine  alio  incominodo.  **  Intna  muleo, 

foraa  oleo.  <"  Ezempiis  genltar.  pivflxis  Bpbemer. 
cap.  de  Infirmitat.  "  Qui,  qaoad  pneritln  ultlHiani 
meroorlam  recordari  potest  non  meminit  ae  Bf  rolam 
decubuiate.  *■  Lib.  de  Tlta  longa. 
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[Ptotl.Sect.  1. 


'Tb'  eaitb*8  full  of  maladies,  and  full  tlie  •«&» 
Whkh  aei  upon  us  both  by  nigbi  aod  dsy." 


be  prolonged.    We  find  in  the  meantime,  by  common  experience,  that  no  man  can 
escape,  but  that  of  ^  Hesiod  is  trae : 

NoCvMf  *  tuB^mrM  to  i»'  i/<^»>  U"  'fr)  rvati       I 
•  At/TC^**roi  ptrZo-i.**  ' 

Division  of  Diseases^  If  you  require  a  more  exact  division  of  these  ordinary 
diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer  you  to  physicians ;™  they  will  tell  you 
of  acute  and  chronic,  first  and  secondary,  lethales,  saiutares,  errant,  fixed,  simple, 
compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  parts  or  the  whole,  in  habit,  or 
in  disposition,  &c.  My  division  at  this  time  (as  most  befitting  my  purpose ")  shall 
be  into  those  of  the  body  and  mind.  For  them  of  the  body,  a  brief  catalogue  of 
which  Fuschius  hath  made,  Institut  lib.  3,  sect  1,  cap.  11.  I  refer  you  to  the  vo- 
luminous tomes  of  Galen,  Areteus,  Rhasis,  Avicenna,  Alexander,  Paulus  iEtius,  Gor- 
donerius :  and  those  exact  Neoterics,  Savanarola,  Capivaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus, 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  MercurialLs,  Victorius  Faventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  &.C.,  that  hare 
methodically  and  elaborately  written  of  them  all.  Those  of  Uie  mind  and  head  I 
will  briefiy  handle,  and  apart 

SuBSECT.  III. — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head, 

These  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  aa  they  have  their  chief  seat  and  organs 
in  the  head,  which  are  commonly  repeated  amongst  the  diseases  of  the  head  which 
are  divers,  and  vary  much  according  to  their  site.  For  in  the  head,  as  there  be 
several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which  according  to  that  division  of 
'*  Heumius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arculanus,)  are  inward  or  outward  (to  omit  all 
others  which  pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth,  palate, 
tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  &c.)  belonging  properly  to  the  brain,  as  baldness,  foiling 
of  hair,  furiaire,  lice,  &c.  ^  Inward  belonging  to  the  skins  next  to  the  brain,  called 
dura  and  pia  mater ^  as  all  head-aches,  &c.,  or  to  the  ventricles,  caules,  kels,  tunicles, 
creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  as  caro,  vertigo,  incubus,  apoplexy,  falling 
sickness.  The  diseases  of  the  nerves,  cramps,  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor,  palsy : 
or  belonging  to  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  catarrhs,  sneezing,  rheums,  distillations  : 
or  else  those  that  pertain  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  in  which  are  conceived 
phrensy,  lethargy,  melancholy,  madness,  weak  memory,  sopor,  or  Covna  Vigilia  et 
vigil  Coma.  Out  of  these  again  I  will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  phan- 
tasy, or  imagination,  or  reason  itself,  which  ^Laurentius  calls  the  disease  of  the 
mind;  and  Hildesheim,  morhos  vnaginalionis^  out  rationis  lasa^  (diseases  of  the 
imagination,  or  of  injured  reason,)  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  phrensy, 
madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and  their  kinds :  as  hydrophobia,  lycanthropia.  Chorus 
sancfi  vili^  morhi  dtemoniacij  (St.  Vitus's  dance,  possession  of  devils,)  which  I  ^vill 
briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in  this  of  melancholy^  as  more  eminent 
than  the  rest,  and  that  through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symptoms,  prognostics,  cures : 
as  Lonicenis  hath  done  de  apoplexia^  and  many^ther  of  such  particular  diseases. 
Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those  which  have  written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason 
Prateiisis,  Laurentius,  Montaltus,  T.  Bright,  Slc,  they  have  done  very  well  in  their 
several  kinds  and  methods ;  yet  that  which  one  omits,  another  may  haply  see ;  that 
which  one  contracts,  another  may  enlarge.  To  conclude  with  ^^ Scnbanius,  ^  that 
which  they  had  neglected,  or  profunctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  ex- 
amine \  that  which  is  obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be  perspicuously  diLated  and 
amplified  by  us  '?'*  and  so  made  more  lamiliar  and  easy  for  every  man's  capacity,  and 
the  common  good,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  discourse. 

Sub  SECT.  IV. — Dotage^  Phrensy^  Madness^  Hydrophobia^  Lycanthropia^  Chorus 

sancd  VUi^  Extasis. 

Delirium^  Dotage.]    Dotage,  &tuity,  or  folly,  is  a  common  name  to  all  the  fol- 
lowing species,  as  some  will  have  it    *  Laurentius  and  ^Altomarus  comprehended 


(»0per.  et  dies.  ^See  Pernelins  Path.  lib.  1. 

cap.  9, 10,  II,  19.    Fnsctains  Instit.  1.  3.  sect.  1.  c.  7. 
Wecker.  Bynt.  7>  Vxmtu.  de  morbis  capitis.    In 

capite  ttt  varic  habitant  panes,  ita  ▼arie  querela  ibi 
eTeniuBt.  ^  Of  which  r«ad  Hearnius,  Montal- 


tus,  Hildeabeioi,  Quercetan,  Jason   Pratensls,  itc 
n  Cap.  S.  de  melanchol.  ^«  Cap.  t.  de  Pbisiologia 

safarnm :  Qaod  alii,  minus  recte  fortasse  dixerint, 
nos  eiaminare,  melius  dijudlcare,  corrieere  atudea- 
7*  Cap.  4.  de  mof.  «•  Art.  M«d.  7. 
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madness,  melancholy,  and  the  rest  under  this  name,  and  call  it  the  summum  genus 
of  them  all.  If  it  be  distinguished  fronoi  them,  it  is  natural  or  ingenite,  which  comes 
by  some  defect  of  the  organs,  and  over-much  brain,  as  we  see  in  our  common  fools; 
and  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted  in  particular  men,  and  thereupon  some 
are  wiser  than  others :  or  else  it  is  acquisite,  an  appendix  or  symptom  of  some  other 
disease,  which  comes  or  goes ;  or  if  it  continue,  a  sign  of  melancholy  itself. 

iVffuy.]  Pkrenitisj  which  the  Greeks  derive  firom  the  word  tP'T*')  is  a  disease  of 
the  mind,  with  a  continual  madness  or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute  fever  annexed, 
or  else  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  the  membranes  or  kels  of  it,  with  an  acute 
fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotage.  It  difiers  from  melancholy  and  madness, 
because  their  dotage  is  without  an  ague :  this  continual,  with  waking,  or  memory 
decayed.  Sic.  Melancholy  is  most  part  silent,  this  clamorous ;  and  many  such  like 
diBerences  are  assigned  by  physicians. 

MeuLness.]  Madness,  phrensy,  and  melancholy  are  confounded  by  Celsus,  and 
many  writers ;  others  leave  out  phrensy,  and  make  nudness  and  melancholy  but  one 
disease,  which  ^  Jason  Pratensb  especially  labours,  and  that  they  differ  only  seeurif 
dam  fnajus  or  minus^  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a  degree  to  the  other,  and  both 
proceeding  from  one  cause.  They  difl^r  intense  et  remisso  gradu^  saith  ^Gordonius, 
as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted.  Of  the  same  mind  is  ^Areteus,  Alexander 
TertuUianus,  Guianerius,  Savanarola,  Heumius ;  and  Galen  himself  writes  promis- 
cuously oi  them  both  by  reason  of  their  affinity :  but  most  of  our  neoterics  do 
bandle  them  apart,  whom  I  will  follow  in  this  treatise.  Madness  is  therefore  defined 
to  be  a  vehement  dotage  -,  or  raving  without  a  fever,  far  more  violent  than  melan- 
choly, full  of  anger  and  clamour,  horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures,,  troubling  the 
patients  with  far  greater  vehemency  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  all  fear  and 
sorrow,  with  such  impetuous  force  and  boldness,  that  sometimes  three  or  four  men 
eanaot  hold  them.  Differing  only  in  this  from  phrensy,  that  it  is  without  a  fever, 
and  their  memory  is  most  part  better.  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  otlier,  as  choler 
adust,  and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  Slc.  ^Fracastorius  adds,  ^^a  due  time, 
and  full  age  to  this  definition,  to  distinguish  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it  con- 
firmed impotency,  to  separate  it  from  such  as  accidentally  come  and  go  again,  as  by 
taking  henbane,  nightshade,  wine,  &c.  Of  this  fury  there  be  divers  kinds ; ''  ecstasy, 
which  is  femiliar  with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of  himself,  he  could  be  in  one 
when  he  list ;  in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver  their  oracles,  and  the  witches  in 
Lapland,  as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth,  1.  3,  cap.  18.  Extasi  omnia  proidicerf.^  answer 
ail  questions  in  an  extasis  you  will  ask ;  what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how 
they  fere,  &c.  The  other  species  of  this  fury  are  enthusiasms,  revelations,  and 
wions,  so  often  mentioned  by  Gregory  and  Beda  in  their  works;  obsession  or  pos- 
session of  devils,  sibylline  prophets,  and  poetical  furies ;  such  as  come  by  eating 
noxious  herbs,  tarantulas  stinging,  &c.,  which  some  reduce  to  this.  The  most  known 
are  these,  lycanthropia,  hydrophobia,  chorus  sancti  viti. 

LifcafUhropiaA  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  Cucubuth,  others  Lupinam 
insaniam,  or  Wolf-madness,  when  men  run  howling  about  graves  and  fields  in  the 
nighti  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or  some  such  beasts. 
"JCtius  and  "Paulus  call  it  a  kind  of  melancholy;  but  I  should  rather  refer  it  to 
madness,  as  most  do.  Some  make  a  doubt  of  it  whether  there  be  any  such  disease. 
^Donat  ab  Altoroari  saith,  that  he  saw  two  of  them  in  his  time '«  ^  Wierus  tells  a 
story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua  1541,  that  would  not  believe  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
he  was  a  wolf.  He  hath  another  instance  of  a  Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a 
bear;  Torrestus  confirms  as  much  by  many  examples;  one  amongst  the  rest  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  a  poor  husbandman  that  still 
hunted  about  grares,  and  kept  in  churchyards,  of  a  pale,  black,  ugly,  and  fearful 
look.    Such  belike,  or  little  better,  were  king  Prstus'  "^daughters,  that  thought 

^PleTMiie  mediet  unn  compleiu  peratringunt  bos  flrroatam  babet  impotentlam  bene  operandi  circa  in- 
4vm  mono%  quod  ex  eadem  caa«a  oriantur,quodque  tell*fctum.  lib.  8.  de  intellectlone.  ^'  Of  wbich  read 
■afaiittdiiie  et  modo  aolOni  distent,  et  alter  f radne  ad  Fosliz  Plater,  cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienatione.  *"  Lib. 
tberaB  exiaut.  JsMm    Pratensi.  7»Ub.  Med.    6.  cap.  11.  n  Lib.  S.  cap.  16.  »«cap.  0.  An. 

*Par«.  Banic  fluihi  videtor.  H)]nMntta  est,  qui  j  med.  **J}9  prsstic.  Dcnionuin,  1.  3.  cap.  %1. 

Mate  debtel,  et  tanpore  debito  per  ae,  non  momenta-  j  "  Observat.  lib.  10.  de  morbis  cerebri,  cap.  15.      9*  Hip- 
et  Ikgaeen,  nt  Tini,  soiani,  llynecyami,  sed  con-  I  pocratea  lib.  de  insanta. 
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themselTes  kioe.  And  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel,  as  some  interpreters  hold,  was 
only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease  perhaps  gave  occasion  to 
that  bold  assertion  of  "Pliny,  ^  some  men  were  turned  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and 
from  wolves  to  men  again :"  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausanias,  of  a  man  that  was  ten 
years  a  wolf,  and  aflerwards  turned  to  his  former  shape  :  to  "Ovid's  tale  of  Lycaon, 
&c.  He  that  is  desirous  to  hear  of  this  disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  read 
Austin  in  his  18th  book  de  CLvUaie  Dely  cap,  5.  Mi&aldus^  cent,  5.  77.  Sckenkius^ 
lib,  1.  Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  de  Mania,  Forrestus  Ub.  10.  de  morbis  cerebri.  Olaus 
Magnus^  Vincentxiui*  BelUioicengis^  spec.  met.  lib.  31.  c.  122.  Pierius,  Bodine, 
Zuinger,  Zeilger,  Peucer,  Wierus,  Spranger,  &.c.  This  malady,  saith  Avicenna,  trou- 
bleth  men  most  in  February,  and  is  now-a-days  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
according  to  "'^Heumius.  &hemitzius  will  have  it  common  in  livonia.  They  Ue 
hid  most  part  all  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the  night,  barking,  howling,  at  gmves  and 
deserts ;  "  ^  they  have  usuaUy  hollow  eyes,  scabbed  legs  and  thighs,  very  dry  and 
pale,''  "saith  Altomarus;  he  gives  a  reason  there  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  seta 
down  a  brief  cure  of  them. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  every  village,  which  comes  by 
the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching,  saith  "Aurelianus;  touching,  or  smelling 
alone  sometimes  as  ^Sckenkius  proves,  and  is  incident  to  many  other  creatures  as 
well  as  men :  so  called  because  the  parties  affected  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  water, 
or  any  liquor,  supposing  still  they  see  a  mad  dog  in  it  And  which  is  more  wonder- 
fill  ;  though  they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady  they  are)  they  will  rather  die  than 
drink :  "Cslius  Aureliimus,  an  ancient  writer,  makes  a  doubt  whether  this  Hydro- 
phobia be  a  passion  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  part  affected  is  the  brain  :  the 
cause,  poison  that  comes  from  the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  con- 
sumes all  the  moisture  in  the  body.  "Hildesheim  relates  of  some  that  died  so  mad ; 
and  being  cut  up,  had  no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  led  in  them.  To 
such  as  are  so  afiected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  days  after  they  are  bitten, 
to  some  again  not  tiU  forty  or  sixty  days  after :  commonly  saith  Heumius,  they 
begin  to  rave,  fly  water  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about  twenty 
days  after  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  meantime)  to  lie  awake,  to  be  pen- 
sive, sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  fall  into  a  swoon,  and  often- 
times fits  of  the  foiling  sickness.  ''Some  say,  little  things  like  whelps  will  be  seen 
in  their  urine.  If  any  of  these  signs  appear,  they  are  past  recovery.  Many  times 
these  symptoms  will  not  appear  till  six  or  seven  months  after,  saith  "Codronchus ; 
and  sometimes  not  till  seven  or  eight  years,  as  Guianerius ;  twelve  as  Albertus  ;  six 
or  eight  months  after,  as  Galen  holds.  Baldus  the  great  lawyer  died  of  it :  an  Au- 
gustine friar,  and  a  woman  in  Delft,  that  were  "Forrestus  patients,  were  miserably 
consumed  with  it  The  common  cure  in  the  country  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell 
near  the  sea-side)  is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea  water ;  some  use  charms : 
every  good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.  But  the  best  cure  to  be  had  in  such  cases, 
is  from  the  most  approved  physicians;  they  that  will  read  of  them,  may  consult 
with  Dioscorides,  lib.  6.  c.  37,  Heumius,  Hildesheim,  Oapivaccius,  Forrestus,  Scken- 
kius,  and  before  all  others  Codronchus  an  Italian,  who  hath  lately  written  two  ex- 
quisite books  on  the  subject 

Chorus  sancti  Viti^  or  Si.  VUtuPs  dance ;  the  lascivious  dance,  *"  Paracelsus  calls  it, 
because  they  tha^  are  taken  from  it,  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till  they  be  dead,  or 
cured.  It  is  so  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to  St.  Vitus 
for  help,  and  after  they  had  danced  there  awhile,  they  were  *  certainly  freed.  Tis 
strange  to  hear  how  long  they  will  dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools,  forms^ 
tables ;  even  great  bellied  women  sometimes  (and  yet  never  hurt  their  children)  will 
dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead. 
One  in  red  clothes  they  cannot  abide.  Music  above  all  things  they  love,  and  there- 
fore magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire  musicians  to  play  to  them,  and  some  lusty 
sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  them.    This  disease  hath  been  very  common  in 

w  Lib.  6.  cap.  St.  HomioM  Interdum  lupos  feri ;  et  •  18.  de  morbla  acuUs.        *•  8pic«L  %.        ^  Hm^t^^^f^^^ 


eontra.  •  Met.  lib.  I.  «  Cap.  de  Man.  »'  Ul- 
cerata  crura,  elUe  ipeie  adett  liniDodlca,  pallidi,  lingiia 
•icca.  «  Oip.  0.  art.  Hydrophobia.  "Lib.  3. 

cap.  Q.  M  Lib.  7.  de  Venenk.  »  Ub.  3.  cap. 


7  lib.  de  Venenle.        «  Lib.  de  Hydrophobia.        «•  Ob- 
serrat.  lib.  10.  35.  MVLaeclTam  Choream.  To  4» 

de  morbifl  amenUam.  Tract.  1.  *  Bvaatm  at  piii- 

rimiUB  rem  ipeam  eomprobanta. 
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Germuij,  as  appears  by  those  relations  of  '  Sckenkius,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  book 
of  Bfladneas,  who  brags  how  many  sereral  persons  he  hath  cured  of  it.  Felix 
Plaieras  de  mentis  alietuU,  cap,  3,  reports  of  a  woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw,  that 
danced  a  whole  month  together.  The  Arabians  call  it  a  kind  of  palsy.  Bodine  in 
his  5th  book  de  Repub.  cap.  1,  speaks  of  this  infirmity ;  Monavius  in  iiis  last  epistle 
to  Scoltiziua,  and  in  another  to  Dudithus,  where  you  may  read  more  of  it 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy,  is  that  demonaical  (if  I  may  so  call  it) 
obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which  Platerus  and  others  would  have  to  be  pre- 
tenuLtnral :  stupend  thincs  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures,  contortions, 
hsting^  prophesying,  spending  languages  they  were  never  taught,  &c.  Many  strange 
siortes  are  related  of  them,  which  because  some  will  not  iJlow,  (for  Deacon  and 
Darrel  have  written  laige  volumes  on  this  subject  pro  and  con.)  I  voluntarily  omit 

'Fosehius,  Institui.  lib,  8.  sec.  1.  cap.  11,  Felix  Plater,  ^Laurentius,  add  to  these 
another  fury  that  proceeds  from  love,  and  another  from  study,  another  divine  or  re- 
ligious iiiry ;  but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy ;  of  all  which  I  will 
speak  ^  apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book  of  them. 

ScBSECT.  W , —^Melancholy  in  Disposition^  improperly  so  called^  Eiquivocatums. 

Melancholy,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  is  either  in  disposition  or 
habit  In  disposition,  is  that  transitory  melancholy  which  goes  and  comes  upon 
every  small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief,  passion,  or  per- 
torbadon  of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent,  or  thought,  which  causeth 
anguish,  dnlness,  heaviness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  any  ways  opposite  to  pleasure, 
mirth,  joy,  delight,  causing  frowardness  in  us,  or  a  dislike,  hi  which  equivocal  and 
improper  sense,  we  call  him  melancholy  that  is  dull,  sad,  sour,  lumpish,  ill  disposed, 
solitary,  any  way  moved,  or  displeased.  And  from  these  melancholy  dispositions, 
'no  man  living*  is  free,  no  stoic,  none  so  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so 
generous,  so  godly,  so  divine,  that  can  vindicate  himself;  so  well  composed,  but 
more  or  less,  some  time  or  other  he  feels  the  smart  of  it  Melancholy  in  this  sense 
is  the  character  of  mortality.  ''^Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  is  of  short  con- 
tinoance,  and  full  of  trouble.''  Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself,  whom  'iEUian  so  highly 
commends  for  a  moderate  temper,  that  ^  nothing  could  disturb  him,  but  going  out, 
and  coming  in,  still  Socrates  kept  the  same  serenity  of  countenance,  what  misenr 
soever  befel  him,*'  (if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple)  was  much  tormented  wim 
it  Q.  Metellus,  in  whom  '  Valerius  gives  instance  of  aU  happiness,  ^  the  most  for- 
tunate man  then  living,  bom  in  that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome,  of  noble  parentage, 
a  proper  man  of  person,  well  qualified,  healthful,  rich,  honourable,  a  senator,  a  con- 
sul, happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his  children,"  &.c.  yet  this  man  was  not  void  of 
meitncholy,  he  had  his  snare  of  sorrow.  ^Polycrates  Samius,  that  flung  his  ring  , 
into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  discontent  with  others,  and  had  it 
miraculously  restored  to  him  again  shortly  after,  by  a  fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was 
not  free  from  melancholy  dispositions.  No  man  can  cure  himself;  the  very  gods 
had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions,  as  their  own  "poets  put  upon  them,  hi 
genenJ,  ''^  as  the  heaven,  so  is  our  life,  sometimes  ftdr,  sometimes  overcast,  tem- 
pestuous, and  serene  -,  as  in  a  rose,  flowers  and  prickles ;  in  the  year  itself,  a  tempe- 
rate summer  sometimes,  a  hard  winter,  a  drought,  and  then  again  pleasant  showers : 
to  is  our  life  intermixed  with  joys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies :  Invicem  cedwnt 
dolor  tl  volvptas^  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 


». 


medio  de  fonte  lep6ram 


Surglt  amari  aliquld.  In  Iptis  floribaa  angat.'* 

*^Even  in  die  midst  of  kiughing  there  is  sorrow,^  (as  *^  Solomon  holds) :  even  in  the 


'Lib.  Leap.  4e  Mania.  *Cap.  3.  de  mentii 

■IteDai.  4  Gap.   4.  de  met  bPART.  3. 

*  D«  qao  hoBiBe  Mcuritat,  de  quo  certum  gaadlum  1 
qaaeaaqaa  ac  convcrtlt,  in  terrenia  rebna  amarHadi- 
aea  animl  isTcalel.  Aug.  in  Pfal.  Till.  5.  f  Job.  i. 
14.  •Oaal  teaspore  Socratem  eodem  vnltu  Tlderi, 
live  doB«»  redlret,  aHre  domo  egrederetur.  •  Lib. 
7-  cap  I.  Natva  in  florentlaalma  totiua  orbti  ctvitate, 
aoMHailariB  pareatfbtt*,  eorporea  ▼Irei  babuit  et  rarit- 
aaiai  dotea,   uxorem  coaipicoam,  pudicam. 


ftelicea  Uberoa,  eomnlare  deeua,  Mquentea  triaroplKw, 
ac.  >o  .Allan.         "  Homer.  Iliad.  >«LipBlu8. 

cent.  3.  ep.  4ft,  ut  c()Blnio,ttc  noahomlneainmni:  lUnd 
ex  interTallo  nabibna  obdacitur  et  obecuratur.  In 
rosario  flores  tpinifl  intermlitl.  Viu  ■Imllia  aeri, 
ndum  mode,  andum,  tempettai,  lerenitaa:  ita  Ticea 
rerum  aunt,  pnemla  gaadiia,  et  aequacee  cans.  »  Lu- 
eretluB,  1.  4.  1134.  i^Prov.  sir.  13.    Exuemum 

faadil  Inctaa  occnpat. 
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midst  of  all  our  feastingr  and  jollity,  as  '^Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  the  41st  Psalm, 
there  is  grief  and  discontent     Inter  delicias  semper  aUquid  savi  nas  strangulate  for 
a  pint  of  honey  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a  gallon  of  gall,  for  a  diam  of  pleasure  a 
pound  of  pain,  for  an  inch  of  mirth  an  eil  of  jnoan ;  as  ivy  doth  an  oak,  these  mise- 
ries encompass  our  life.    And  it  is  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  for  any  mortal  man 
to  look  for  a  perpetual  tenure  of  happiness  in  his  life.    Nothing  so  prosperous  and 
pleasant,  but  it  hath  ^  some  bitterness  in  it,  some  complaining,  some  grudging ;  it  is 
all  yxiMewCMepor,  a  mixed  passion,  and  like  a  chequer  table  black  and  white :  men,  fiuni- 
lies,  cities,  have  their  fells  and  wanes ;  now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartiles  and  oppo- 
sitions. We  are  not  here  as  those  angels,  celestial  powers  and  bodies,  sun  and  moon, 
to  finish  our  course  without  all  ofience,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many 
ages :  but  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupted,  tossed  and  tumbled  up  and 
down,  carried  about  with  every  small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each 
slender  occasion,  "uncertain,  brittle,  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto.     '"^  And  he 
that  knows  not  this  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world  (as  one 
condoles  our  time),  he  knows  not  the  condition  of  it,  where  with  a  reciprocalty, 
pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one  another  in  a  ring."    Exi  e  mundo^ 
get  -thee  gone  hence  if  thou  canst  not  brook  it ;  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to 
arm  thyself  with  patience,  with  magnanimity,  to  *'  oppose  thyself  unto  it,  to  sufiler 
afiilction  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ ;  as  ^  Paul  adviseth  constantly  to  bear  it.     But 
forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embrace  this  good  council  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but 
rather  as  so  many  brute  beasts  give  away  to  their  passion,  voluntary  subject  and 
precipitate  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  sufier  their  souls 
to  be  overcome  by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  patience  as  they  ought  to 
do,  it  falleth  out  oftentimes  that  these  dispositions  become  habits,  and  ^  many  a^cts 
contemned  (as ''  Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease.    Even  as  one  distillation,  not  yet 
grown  to  custom,  makes  a  cough ;  but  continual  and  inveterate  causeth  a  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs ;"  so  do  these  our  melancholy  provocations :  and  according  as  the 
humour  itself  is  intended,  or  remitted  in  men,  as  their  temperature  of  body,  or  ra- 
tional soul  is  better  able  to  make  resbtance ;  so  are  they  more  or  less  afiected.     For 
that  which  is  but  a  fiea-biting  to  one,  causeth  insu Arable  torment  to  another ;  and 
which  one  by  his  singular  moderation,  and  well-composed  carriage  can  happily  over- 
come, a  second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain,  but  upon  every  small  occasion  of  miscon- 
ceived abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  humour,  &c.  (if  solitary,  or  idle) 
yields  so  &r  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  lb  altered,  his  digestion  hindered,  his 
sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his  heart  heavy,' his  hypochondries  misafilecied  ; 
wind,  crudity,  on  a  sudden  overtake  him,  and  he  hunself  overcome  with  melancholy. 
As  it  is  with  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt,  if  once  in  the  gaol,  every  creditor  will 
bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there  likely  hold  him.     If  any  diiscontent  seize 
upon  a  patient,  in  an  instant  all  other  perturbations  (for — qu&  data  porta  rmitU)  will 
set  upon  him,  and  then  like  a  lame  dog  or  broken-winged  goose  he  droops  and  pines 
away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit  or  malady  of  melancholy  itself.    So  that 
as  the  philosophers  make  ''eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty- 
eight  of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  afifected  are  diversely  seized  with  it,  or  have  been 
plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulf,  or  waded  deeper  into  it.    But  all  these 
melancholy  fits,  howsoever  pleasing  at  first,  or  displeasing,  violent  and  tyrannizing 
over  those  whom  they  seize  on  for  the  time;  yet  these  fits  I  say,  or  men  afiected^ 
are  but  improperly  so  called,  because  they  continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by 
some  objects  they  are  moved.    This  melancholy  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  a  habit, 
moslms  sonticus^  or  rJironicus^  a  chronic  or  continuate  disease,  a  settled  humour,  as 

MNataUiia  inqult  celelnrantDr,  nuptte  bic  lunt ;  at  destitutoa  in  profundo  miieriamm  vaJle  miaerabilicer 
Iblquidcelebratiir  quod  non  dolett  quod  non  trantitY   immer^nt.     Valerius,  lib.  0.  cap.  11.  **  Hoic 


M  Apaleiua  4.  florid.  Nihil  qulcquid  bomini  um  proa- 
perum  dlTinitus  datum,  qain  ei  admixtum  ait  aliquid 
dUBcultatls  ut  etiam  ampliaiima  quaqua  Ictitil,  snbsit 
qoBpiam  rel  parra  quarimonia  conJugaUone  quadam 
mellis,  et  felli*.  "  Caduca  nimiruni  et  fragilia,  et 

puerilibut  conaantanea  crepnndiis  sunt  ista  que  virea 
et  opes  humane  voeantur,  aflluunt  subitft,  repente  de- 
labuntur,  nullo  in  loco,  nulla  In  persona,  stabilibas 
niza  radieibus  conaistant,  sed  incertissimo  flatu  for* 
tunc  quos  in  lablime  eitulerunt  iniprovlso  recursu 


aecttlo  parum  aptua  ea,  aut  potius  omnium  noatrorum 
conditionem  ignoras,  qulbus  reciproeo  quodmm  aexu, 
ice.  Lorcbanus  Gollobelgicus,  lib.  3.  ad  annam  1508. 
>*  Horsnm  omnia  atudia  dirigi  debeni,  m  humaiia  ft»r- 
titer  feramus.  »9  Tim.  II.  3.  «  Epiat.  96.  Ub.  10. 
Aflectus  freqaentaa  contemptiqua  norbun  fbciani. 
DistUiatio  una  nee  adhnc  in  morem  adaucia,  trnMim 
facit,  assidna  et  violenu  ptbiaim.  **  Calidom  ad 

octn :  Arif  idum  ad  octo.  Una  btrundo  aom  fkcU 
cstatem. 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  2.] 


Digression  of  AnaUmy. 


M 


"Aarelianiu  and  **  othen  call  it,  not  errant,  but  fixed ;  and  as  it  was  long  increasing, 
80  DOW  being  (pleasant,  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will  hardly  be  removed. 


SECT.  I.    MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Digression  of  Anatomy, 

Before  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy,  what  it  is,  or  to  discourse 
&rther  of  it,  I  hold  it  not  impertinent  to  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  body  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  understanding  of  that  which  is  to 
follow;  because  many  hard  words  will  often  occur,  as  myrache,  hypocondries, 
emrods,  &c.,  imagination,  reason,  humours,  spirits,  vital,  natural,  animal,  nerves, 
reins,  arteries,  chylns,  pituita ;  which  by  the  vulgar  will  not  so  easily  be  perceived, 
what  they  are,  how  cited,  and  to  what  end  they  serve.  And  besides,  it  may  perad- 
Tentare  give  occasion  to  some  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search  further  into 
this  most  excellent  subject,  and  thereupon  with  that  royal  ^prophet  to  praise  God, 
(*^for  a  man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfuUy  made,  and  curiously  wrought'')  that  have 
time  and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all  other  worldly  businesses, 
as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep  and  make  choice  of  a  fair  hawk, 
hound,  horse,  Slc.  But  for  such  matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of  themselves, 
they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless ;  they  know  not  what  this  body  and  soul  are, 
how  combined,  of  what  parts  and  faculties  they  consist,  or  how  a  man  differs  from  a 
dog.  And  what  can  be  more  ignominious  and  filthy  (as  ''Melancthon  well  inveighs) 
^  than  for  a  man  not  to  know  the  structure  and  composition  of  his  own  body,  espe- 
cially since  the  knowledge  of  it  tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and 
information  of  his  manners  ?"  To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to  peruse 
tho9e  elaborate  works  of  '^  Galen,  Bauhines,  Plater,  Vesalius,  Falopius,  Laurentius, 
Remelinus,  &c.,  which  have  written  copiously  in  Latin ;  or  that  which  some  of  our 
industrious  countrymen  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue,  not  long  since,  as  that 
translation  of  "Columbus  and  "Microcosmographia,  in  thirteen  books,  I  have  made 
this  brief  digression.  Also  because  *Wecker,  **Melancthon,  "Femelius,  "Fuschius, 
and  those  t^ious  Tracts  de  Jhdma  (which  have  more  compendiously  handled  and 
vritten  of  this  matter,)  are  not  at  all  times  ready  to  be  had,  to  give  them  some  small 
taste,  or  notice  of  the  rest,  let  this  epitome  suffice. 

Sub  SECT.  II. — Divisian  of  the  Body^  Humours^  Spirits, 

* 

Of  the  parts  of  the  body  there  may  be  many  divisions :  the  most  approved  is  that 
of  **  Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates :  which  is,  into  parts  contained,  or  containing. 
Contained,  are  either  humoiu^  or  spirits. 

Humours.]  A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  comprehended  in 
it,  for  the  preservation  of  it ;  and  is  either  innate  or  bom  with  us,  or  adventitious 
and  acqoisite.  The  radical  or  innate,  is  daily  supplied  by  nourishment,  which 
some  call  cambium,  and  make  those  secondary  humours  of  ros  and  gluten  to  main- 
Hin  it :  or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four  firet  primary  humours,  coming  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which  means  chylus  is  excluded. 
Some  divide  them  into  profitable  and  excrementitious.  But  '^  Crato  out  of  Hippo- 
crates will  have  all  four  to  be  juice,  and  not  excrements,  without  which  no  living 
creature  can  be  sustained :  which  four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the  mass 
of  blood,  yet  they  have  their  several  affections,  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  one  another,  and  from  those  adventitious,  peccant,  or  ^  diseased  humours,  as 
Mebuicthon  calls  them. 

Blood,]  Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour,  prepared  in  the  miseraic 
veins,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  the  chylus  m  the  liver,  whose  office 


*Llb.  I.  c.  6.  MFatebitti,  1.  3.  mc.  1.  cap.  7. 

nUdctbctoi,  fol.  ISO.  »Pm\.  xxxix.  13.  '•De 

ADiBft.  Tarpe  cnim  ««t  lM>iDlBi  icnorare  tui  corporii 
(at  na  ilkain)  e^ficiuai,  prBMriun  cum  ad  valetudi* 
■•■ctMorcilwccogiiitioplaiiimuBcoiuliicat.     "De 


usu  part.  3j  History  of  roan.  *  D.  Crooke. 

»In  Syntaxi.  »  De  Anlma.  »IniitU.  lib.  1. 

»  Physiol.  I.  1, 9.  m  AnaL  1.  i.  e.  18.  »Io 

Micro,  auccos,  sine  qaibua  animal  aoatentari  non  po- 
teat.  MMorboeoahnfliorei. 
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18  to  nourish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour,  being  dispersed  by  the 
veins  through  every  part  of  it  And  from  it  spirits  are  first  begotten  in  the  heart, 
which  afterwards  by  the  arteries  are  communicated  to  the  other  parts. 

Pituita,  or  phlegm,  is  a  cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten  of  the  colder  part  of 
the  chylus  ^r  white  juice  coming  out  of  the  meat  digested  in  the  stomachy)  in  the 
liver ;  his  office  is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body,  which  as  the 
tongue  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over  dry. 

Choler,  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  chylus,  and 
gathered  to  the  gall :  it  helps  the  natural  heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to  the  expelling 
of  excrements. 

Melancholy^  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and  sour,  begotten  of  the 
more  feculent  part  of  nourishment,  and  purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a  bridle  to  the 
other  two  hot  humours,  blood  and  choler,  preserving  them  in  the  blood,  and  nourish* 
ing  the  bones.  These  four  humours  have  some  analogy  with  the  four  elements,  and 
to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum^  Sweaty  Tears.]  To  these  humours  you  may  add  serum,  which  is  the 
matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrementitious  humours  of  the  third  concoction,  sweat 
and  tears. 

Spirits.]  Spirit  is  a  most  subtile  vapour,  which  is  expressed  from  the  blood,  and 
the  instrument  of  the  soul,  to  perform  all  his  actions;  a  common  tie  or  medium 
between  the  body  and  the  soul,  as  some  will  have  it ;  or  as  ''^  Paracelsuo,  a  fourth 
soul  of  itself.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  those  spirits  to  be  the  heart,  be- 
gotten there;  and  afterward  conveyed  to  the  brain,  they  take  another  nature  to 
them.  Of  these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds,  according  to  the  three  principal  parts, 
brain,  heart,  liver ;  natural,  vitals  animal.  The  natural  are  begotten  in  the  liver,  and 
thence  dispersed  through  the  veins,  to  perform  those  natural  actions.  The  vital 
spirits  are  made  in  the  heart  of  the  natural,  which  by  the  arteries  are  transported  to 
all  the  other  parts :  if  the  spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a  syncope  or  swoon- 
ing. The  animal  spirits  formed  of  the  vital,  brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  diffused  by 
the  nerves,  to  the  subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  all. 

SuBSBCT.  III. — Simlar  Parts. 

Similar  Parts.]  Containing  parts,  by  reason  of  their  more  solid  substance,  are 
either  homogeneal  or  heterogenod,  simQar  or  dissimilar ;  so  Aristotle  divides  them, 
lib.  1,  cap.  1,  de  Hist.  Animal.;  Laurentius^  cap.  20,  lib.  1.  Similar,  or  homogeneal, 
are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into  parts  of  the  same  nature,  as 
water  into  water.  Of  these  some  be  spermatical,  some  fleshy  or  carnal.  *  Spennati- 
cal  are  such  as  are  immediately  begotten  of  the  seed,  which  are  bones,  gristles,  liga- 
ments, membranes,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  skins,  fibres  or  strings,  fat 

Bones.]  The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thickest  of  the  seed,  to 
strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts:  some  say  there  be  304,  some  307,  or  313  in 
man^s  body.    They  have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without  sense. 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than  the  rest,  flexible,  and 
serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  that  tie  the  bones  together,  and  other  parts  to  the  bones,  with 
their  subserving  tendons :  membranes'  office  is  to  cover  the  rest 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of  marrow  within ;  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  animal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of  these 
some  be  harder,  some  soAer ;  the  softer  serve  the  senses,  and  there  be  seven  pair  of 
them.  The  first  be  the  optic  nerves,  by  which  we  see ;  the  second  move  the  eyes ; 
the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to  taste;  the  fourth  pair  for  the  taste  in  the 
palate ;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears ;  the  sixth  pair  is  most  ample,  and  runs  almost 
over  all  the  bowels ;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the  tongue.  The  harder  sinews  serre 
for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceeding  from  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom 
there  be  thirty  combinations,  seven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  Slc. 

Arteries.]  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a  double  skin  to  convey  the  vilal 
spirit ;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they  say  that  Vesalius  the  anatomist  was  wont 


•  Spirltalteulak  »l4uirciitiU|Ctp*M,l».  1. 
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to  cut  ap  men  alive.  "They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  are  principally 
two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta  and  venosa :  aorta  is  the  root  of  all  the 
other,  which  serve  the  whole  body ;  the  other  g^oes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  air  to 
refrijrerate  the  heart 

Veins.]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round,  like  pipes,  arising  from  the  liver,  carrying 
blood  and  natural  spirits ;  they  feed  all  the  parts.  Of  these  there  be  two  chief,  Vena 
porta  and  Vena  cava^  from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated.  That  Vena  porta  is  a  vein 
coining  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receiving  those  meseraical  veins,  by  whom 
he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomach  and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  The 
other  derives  blood  from  the  liver  to  nourish  all  the  other  dispersed  members.  The 
branches  of  that  Vena  porta  are  the  meseraical  and  hsmorrhoides.  The  branches 
of  the  cava  are  inward  or  outward.  Inward,  seminal  or  emulgent  Outward,  in  the 
heail,  arms,  feet,  &c.,  and  have  several  names. 

Fihrct^  Fai^  Flesh^  Fibne  are  strings,  white  and  solid,  dispersed  through  the 
whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  transverse,  all  which  have  their  several  uses. 
Fat  is  a  similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick  and  unc- 
tious  matter  of  the  blood.  The  ^skin  covers  the  rest,  and  hath  cuticulum^  or  a  little 
skin  under  it.     Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy,  composed  of  the  congealing  of  blood,  &.c. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Dissimilar  Parts, 

Dissimilar  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or  instrumental,  and  they  be 
inward  or  outward.  The  chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forward  or  backward  : — 
forward,  the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face,  forehead,  temples,  chin,  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  &c.,  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  belly,  hypocondries, 
navel,  groin,  flank,  &c. ;  backward,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides, 
loins,  hipbones,  os  sacrum^  buttocks,  &c.  Or  joints,  arms,  hands,  feet,  legs,  thighs, 
knees,  &c.  Or  common  to  both,  which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known, 
I  hare  carelessly  repeated,  eaque  prcecipua  et  grandiora  iantum  ;  quod  reliquum  ex 
Uhris  de  animd  qui  volel^  accipiat. 

Inward  oi^nical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in  number,  and  have 
sereral  names,  functions,  and  divisions ;  but  that  of  ^'  Laurentius  is  most  notable,  into 
noble  or  ignoble  parts.  Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal  parts,  to  which  all  the 
rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve — brain,  heart,  liver ;  according  to  whose  site,  three 
regions,  or  a  threefold  division,  is  made  of  the  whole  body.  As  first  of  the  head,  in 
which  the  animal  organs  are  contained,  and  brain  itself,  which  by  his  nerves  give 
sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  privy  counsellor  and  chancellor 
to  the  heart.  The  second  region  is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart 
B3  king  keeps  his  court,  and  by  his  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole  body. 
The  third  region  is  the  lower  belly,  in  which  the  liver  resides  as  a  Legal  a  latere^ 
with  the  rest  of  those  natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment,  expelling 
of  excrements.  This  lower  region  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  by  the  midriff,  or 
diaphragma,  and  is  subdivided  again  by  ^'some  into  three  concavities  or  regions, 
upper*  middle,  and  lower.  .The  upper  of  the  hypocondries,  in  whose  right  side  is 
the  liver,  the  left  the  spleen ;  from  which  is  denominated  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly. The  second  of  the  navel  and  flanks,  divided  from  the  first  by  the  rim.  The 
last  of  the  water  course,  which  is  again  subdivided  into  three  other  parts.  The  Ara- 
bians make  two  parts  of  this  region,  Epigastrium  and  Hypogasfrium^  upper  or  lower. 
Epigastrium  they  call  Mirach^  from  whence  comes  Mirachialis  Melancholia^  some- 
times mentioned  of  them.  Of  these  several  regions  I  will  treat  in  brief  apart ;  and 
first  of  the  third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organs  are  contained. 

De  Jimma. — The  Lotoer  Region^  JS'atural  Organs^  But  you  that  are  readers  in 
the  meantime,  **  Suppose  you  were  now  brought  into  some  sacred  temple,  or  majes- 
tical  palace  (as  **  Melancthon  saith),  to  behold  not  the  matter  only,  but  the  singular 
art,  workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  our  great  Creator.  And  it  is  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  considered  aright."    The  parts  of  this  region,  which 


-"  1b  ibcM  tbcy  obserre  the  beating  of  the  pulse. 
*  CvjM  e«t  par*  simularis  a  vi  cuiifica  ut  interiora 
fcOBiat.  Capivac.  Anat.  pag.  253.  «» Anat.  lib.  1. 

e.  19.   Oiiebrii  cat  et  penrolgata  partlum  dWiaio  in 
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principet  et  ianohllea  partes.  ^  D.  Crooke  oat  of 

Galen  and  otheri.  <>  Vos  vero  veluti  in  teoipluni 

Rc  Bacrariuni  auoddam  Toa  duel  putetla,  4bc.    Suavls 
et  utilis  cognitio. 
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present  thenueWes  to  joor  conndention  and  view,  are  such  as  senre  to  nutrition  or 
generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to  the  first  or  second  concoction;  as  the 
ffisophagus  or  gullet,  which  brings  meat  and  drink  into  the  stomach.  The  ventri- 
cle or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the 
midriff,  the  kitchen,  as  it  were,  of  the  first  concoction,  and  wliich  turns  our  meat 
into  chylus.  It  hath  two  mouths,  one  above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  some- 
times taken  for  the  stomach  itself;  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it)  is 
named  Pylorus.  This  stomach  is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or  kauU,  called  omentum ; 
which  some  will  have  the  same  with  peritoneum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From  the 
stomach  to  the  very  fundament  are  produced  the  guts,  or  intestina,  which  serve  a  little 
to  alter  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  excrements.  They  are  di- 
vided into  small  and  great,  by  reason  of  their  site  and  substance,  slender  or  thicker : 
the  slender  is  duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  is  next  to  the  stomach,  some  twelve 
inches  long,  saith  ^Fuschius.  Jejunum,  or  empty  gut,  continuate  to  the  otiier,  which 
hath  many  meseraic  veins  annexed  to  it,  which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver 
from  it  Ilion  the  third,  which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the  rest 
to  receive,  keep,  and  distribute  the  chylus  from  the  stomach.  The  thick  guts  are 
three,  the  blind  gut,  colon,  and  right  gut.  The  blind  is  a  thick  and  short  gut,  having 
one  mouth,  in  which  the  ilion  and  colon  meet :  it  receives  the  excrements,  and  con- 
veys ihem  to  die  colon.  This  colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excrements  pass 
not  away  too  fiist :  the  right  gut  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements  to  the  funda- 
ment, whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain  muscles  called  sphincters,  that  the 
excrements  may  be  the  better  contained,  until  such  time  as  a  man  be  willing  to  go  to 
the  stool.  In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the  mesenteriiun  or  midriff  composed 
of  many  veins,  arteries,  and  much  (at,  serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these 
parts  serve  the  first  concoction.  To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the 
good  nourishment  or  expelling  the  bad,  is  chiefly  belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour 
to  congealed  blood,  the  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hypercondry,  in  figure 
like  to  a  half-moon — Generosum  memhrum  Melancthon  styles  it,  a  generous  part ;  it 
serves  to  tum  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  The  excre- 
ments of  it  are  either  choleric  or  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate  parts  convey. 
The  gall  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver,  extracts  choler  fo  it :  the  spleen,  melan- 
choly ;  which  is  situate  on  the  left  side,  over  against  the  liver,  a  spungy  matter,  that 
draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret  virtue,  and  feeds  upon  it,  conveying  the 
rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  stir  up  appetite,  or  ebe  to  the  guts  as  an  ex- 
crement That  watery  matter  the  two  kidneys  expurgate  by  those  eroulgent  veins 
and  ureters.  The  emulgentdraw  this  superfluous  moisture  from  the  blood;  the  two 
ureters  convey  it  to  the  bladder,  which,  by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is 
apt  to  receive  it,  having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom  :  the  bottom  holds  the  water, 
the  neck  is  constringed  with  a  muscle,  which,  as  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  run- 
ning out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  peculiar  to  one ;  which, 
because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  purpose,  I  do  voluntarily  omit 

Middle  Region.]  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or  chest,  which  compre- 
hends the  vital  faculties  and  parts ;  which  (as  I  have  said)  is  separated  from  the 
lower  belly  by  the  diaphragma  or  raidrifl^  which  is  a  skin  consisting  of  many  nerves, 
membranes ;  and  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  instrument  of  laughing.  There  is 
abo  a  certain  thin  membrane,  full  of  sinews,  which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within, 
and  is  called  pleura,  the  seat  of  the  disease  called  pleurisy,  when  it  is  inflamed ;  some 
add  a  third  skin,  which  is  termed  Mediastinus,  which  divides  the  chest  into  two 
parts,  right  and  left ;  of  this  region  the  principal  part  is  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat 
and  fountain  of  life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse  and  respiration — ^the  sun  of  our 
body,  the  king  and  sole  commander  of  it — the  seat  and  orsan  of  all  passions  and 
affections.  Primum  vivens^  uUimum  morUns^  it  lives  first,  dues  last  in  all  creatures. 
Of  a  pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a  pine-apple ;  a  part  worthy  of  ^ad- 
miration, that  can  yield  such  variety  of  affections,  by  whose  motion  it  is  dilated  or 
contracted,  to  stir  and  command  the  humours  in  the  body.    As  in  sorrow,  melan- 

^  Lib.  1.  emp.  IS.  aeet.  5.  «flcc  ret  ett  pneei-  I  cietar  cor,  qaod  oniiiei  retristei  et  Istte  statla  eorda 

p«S  digm  mdmirttlone,  quod  lanu  aActnon  vmrietAte  j  forlant  ct  noveat. 
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choly;  in  anger,  choler ;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  outwardly ;  in  sorrow,  to  call  it 
in  \  moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot  This  heart,  though  it  be  one  sole 
member,  yet  it  may  be  divided  into  two  creeks  right  and  left.  The  right  is  like  the 
moon  increasing,  bigger  -than  the  other  part,  and  receives  blood  from  Vena  cava^ 
distributing  some  of  it'  to  the  Inngs  to  nourish  them ;  the  rest  to  the  left  side,  to 
engender  spirits.  The  left  creek  hath  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  is*  the  seat  of  life, 
which,  as  a  torch  doth  oil,  draws  blood  unto  it,  begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire ;  and 
as  fire  in  a  torch,  so  are  spirits  in  the  blood ;  and  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta,  it 
sends  vital  spirits  over  the  body,  and  takes  air  from  the  lungs  by  that  artery  which 
is  called  venosa ;  so  that  both  creeks  have  tlieir  vessels,  the  right  two  veins,  the  left 
two  arteries,  besides  those  two  common  and  fractuous  ears,  which  serve  them  both ; 
the  one  to  hold  blood,  the  other  air,  for  several  uses.  The  Tungs  is  a  thin  spungy 
psrt,  like  an  ox  hoof,  (saith  ^Femelius)  the  town-clerk  or  crier,  (^'one  terms  it)  the 
instrument  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to  a  king ;  annexed  to  the  heart,  to  express  their 
thoughts  by  voice.  That  it  is  the  instrument  of  voice,  is  manifest,  in  that  no  crea- 
ture can  speak,  or  utter  any  voice,  which  wanteth  these  lights.  It  is,  besides,  the 
instrument  of  respiration,  or  breathing ;  and  its  ofilce  is  to  cool  the  heart,  by  sending 
air  unto  it,  by  the  venosal  artery,  which  vein  comes  to  the  lungs  by  that  aspera 
aieritLf  which  consists  of  many  gristles,  membranes,  nerves,  taking  in  air  at  the 
nose  and  mouth,  and  by  it  likewise  exhales  the  fumes  of  the  heart. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief  organ  is  the  brain,  which 

is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  substance,  engendered  of  the  purest  part  of  seed  and 

spirits,  included  by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or  brain  pan ;  and  it  is 

the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling-house  and  seat  of  the  soul,  the 

habitation  of  wisdom,  memory,  judgment,  reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like 

imto  God ;  and  therefore  nature  hath  covered  it  with  a  skull  of  hard  bone,  and  two 

skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one  is  called  dura  mater^  or  meninx,  the  other  pia 

naUr,    The  dura  mater  is  next  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and 

protects  the  brain.     When  this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a  thin 

membrane,  the  next  and  immediate  cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but 

entering  into  it.     The  brain  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fore  and  hinder  part ; 

the  fore  part  is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the  little  brain  in  respect 

of  it    This  fore  part  hath  many  concavities  distinguished  by  certain  ventricles, 

which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  spirits,  brought  hither  by  the  arteries  firom  the 

heart,  and  are  there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform  the  actions  of  the 

sonl.    Of  these  ventricles  there  are  three — ^right,  left,  and  middle.    The  right  and 

left  answer  to  their  site,  and  beget  animal  spirits ;  if  they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense 

and  motion  ceaseth.    These  ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the 

common  sense.     The  middle  ventricle  is  a  common  concourse  and  cavity  of  them 

both,  and  hath  two  passages-^the  one  to  receive  pituita,  and  the  other  extends  itself 

to  the  fourth  creek ;  in  this  they  place  imagination  and  cogitation,  and  so  the  three 

ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  are  used.    The  fourth  creek  behind  the  head 

is  conunon  to  the  cerebel  or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  last  and 

most  solid  of  all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the  other  ventricles, 

and  conveys  them  to  the  marrow  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the 

memory  is  seated. 

SuBSBCT.  V. — Of  the  Soul  and  her  Faculties. 

AccoRDiTTG  to  ^Aristotlc,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  ivttTJx^^'h  perfectio  et  actus 
primus  corporis  organici^  vitam  habentis  in  potentia :  the  perfection  or  first  act  of  an 
organical  body,  having  power  of  life,  which  most  ^  philosophera  approve.  But  many 
doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat,  distinction,  and  subordinate  faculties  of 
it  For  the  essence  and  particular  knowledge,  of  all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be 
it  of  man  or  beast)  to  discern,  as  "Aristode  himself,  "Tully,  ''Picus  Mirandula, 
"Tolet,  and  other  Neoteric  philosophers  confess  : — ^^  We  can  understand  all  things 

*Phy«lo.  t  1.  e.  8.          *>  Vt  orator  regi :  flc  pulino  »>  Tu«cul.  queit.         «Ub.  0,  Doct.  Va.  Oentil.  c.  IS. 

«oeis  ioMrvmentam  annectliur  cordi,  Ac.  Melancth.  pag.  IS16.           MArlslot.           MAnim4  quBqua  in- 

^'De  aalBi.  c  1.           'Scalif.  exerc.  307.  Tolet.  in  telHgimttt,  et  tamen  qu«   lit  Ipaa   InteUigero  dob 

1*.  4e  aalna.  cap.  1.  Jtc.           w|.  D«  iniioa.  cap.  1.  valemot. 
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by  her,  but  what  she  is  we  cannot  apprehend."  Some  therefore  make  one  soul, 
divided  into  three  principal  faculties ;  others,  three  distinct  souls.  Which  question 
of  late  hath  been  much  controverted  by  Picolomineus  and  Zabarel.  "^  Paracelsus  will 
have  four  souls,  adding  to  the  three  grand  faculties  a  spiritual  soul :  which  opinion  of 
his,  Campanella,  in  his  book  de  sensu  rerum^  much  labours  to  demonstrate  and 
prove,  because  carcasses  bleed  at  the  sight  of  the  murderer ;  with  many  such  argu- 
ments: And  ^^some  again,  one  soul  of  all  creatures  whatsoever,  differing  only  in 
organs ;  and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some  defect  of 
organs,  not  in  such  measure.  Others  make  a  doubt  whether  it  be  all  in  all,  and  all 
in  every  part;,  which  is  amply  discussed  in  Zabarel  amongst  the  rest.  The  ^com- 
mon division  of  the  soul  is  into  three  principal  Acuities — vegetal,  sensitive,  and 
rational,  which  make  three  distinct  kinds  of  living  creatures — ^vegetal  plants,  sensi- 
ble beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three  principal  faculties  are  distinguished  and 
connected,  Humana  ingenio  inaccessumvidetur^is  beyond  human  capacity,  as  ^Tau- 
rellus,  Philip,  Flavins,  and  others  suppose.  The  inferior  may  be  alone,  but  the 
superior  cannot  subsist  without  the  other;  so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational 
both ;  which  are  contained  in  it  (saith  Aristotle)  tU  irigonus  in  telragono^  as  a  tri- 
angle in  a  quadrangle. 

Vegetal  Soul.]  Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  faculties,  is  defined  to  be  ^  a 
substantial  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  is  nourished,  augmented,  and  begets 
another  like  unto  itself."  In  which  definition,  three  several  operations  are  specified — 
altrix,  auctrix,  procreatrix ;  the  first  is  "^  nutrition,  whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat, 
drink,  and  the  like ;  his  oigan  the  liver  in  sensible  creatures ;  in  plants,  the  root  or 
sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  Uie  nutriment  into  the  substance  of  the  body  nourished, 
which  he  performs  by  natural  heat.  This  nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subor- 
dinate (unctions  or  powers  belonging  to  it — attraction,  retention,  digestion,  expulsion. 

AUraction,]  "Attraction  ia  a  ministering  faculty,  which,  as  a  loadstone  doth  iron, 
draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a  lamp  doth  oil ;  and  this  attractive  power  is 
very  necessary  in  plants,  which  suck  up  moistiure  by  the  root,  as  another  mouth, 
into  the  sap,  as  a  like  stomach. 

Reteniion.]  Retention  keeps  it,  beuig  attracted  unto  the  stomach,  until  such  time 
it  be  concocted ;  for  if  it  should  pass  away  straight,  the  body  could  not  be  nourished. 

Digestion.]  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat ;  for  as  the  flame  of  a  torch 
consumes  oil,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it  alter  and  digest  the  nutritive  matter.  Indiges- 
tion is  opposite  unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  .this  digestion  there  be  three 
difierences — ^maturation,  elixation,  assation. 

MUuration,]  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits  of  trees ;  which  are 
then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudity  is  opposed 
to  it,  which  gluttons,  epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject  unto,  that  use  no 
exercise  to  stir  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it,  as  too  much  wood  puts  out  a  fire. 

Ehxation.]  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  by  the  said  natural 
heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a  pot ;  to  which  corruption  or  putrefaction  is  opposite. 

Assalion.]  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat ;  his  opposite 
is  semiustulation. 

Order  of  Concoction  fourfold.]  Besides  these  three  several  operations  of  diges- 
tion, there  is  a  four-fold  order  of  concoction : — ^mastication,  or  chewing  in  the  mouth; 
chilification  of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach ;  the  third  is  in  the  liver,  to  turn 
this  chylus  into  blood,  called  sanguification ;  the  last  is  assimulation,  which  is  in 
every  part 

Expulsion.]  Expulsion  is  a  power  of  nutrition,  by  which  it  expels  all  superfluous 
excrements,  and  reliques  of  meat  and  drink,  by  the  guts,  bladder,  pores ;  as  by  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  &.c. 

Augmentation.]  As  this  nutritive  faculty  serves  to  nourish  the  body,  so  doth  the 
augmenting  &culty  (the  second  operation  or  power  of  the  vegetal  faculy)  to  the  in- 


**  Bplritualem  aniroam  a  reUquis  disiinctam  tuetar, 
etiam  in  cadavere  inbarentein  post  mortem  per  aUquot 
roeDsea.  <^  Lib.  8.  cap.  31.  •?  CcBliua,  lib.  t. 

■c.  31.  Pluurch.  in  Orlllo  Lipa.  Cen.  1.  ep.  90.    Joatlui 


lip.  de  Anima.  ca.  1.  C<elitt«,  SO.  anttq.  cap.  3.  Plotarch 
de  placlt.  philoi.  <*  De  Tit.  et  mort.  part.  1.  c.  3. 

prop.  I.  de  Tit.  et  morL  S.  c.  SI  *Nutritio  eat 

allaenti  tranamutatio,  viro  nataralii.  Seal,  ezere.  101 


lie  aiau  et  Fleto,  ATcrroei,  Campanella,  Ifcc.       **•  Phi-    eec  17.       «  See  more  of  Attraction  in  Seal.  ezer.  343. 
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croising  of  it  in  quantity,  according  to  all  dimensions,  long,  broad,  thick,  and  to 
make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and  perfect  shape  \  which  hath  his 
period  of  augmentation,  as  of  consumption;  and  that  most  certain,  as  the  poet 
observes : — 

'^Sut  sua  caique  diei,  brtve  et  irreparabll*  tempat    1        **  A  ferm  of  life  is  set  to  every  man, 
Omaibiia  eat  vits.** |  Which  is  but  short,  and  pass  It  no  one  can." 

Gfneratian.]  The  last  of  these  vegetal  faculties  is  generation,  which  begets  another 
by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  itself,  to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the  species.  To  this 
faculty  they  ascribe  three  subordinate  operations : — the  first  to  turn  nourishment  into 
seed,  &.C. 

Life  and  Death  concamUatUs  of  the  Vegetal  Faculties,]  Necessary  concomitants 
or  afiections  of  this  vegfbtal  faculty  are  life  and  his  privation,  death.  To  the  preser- 
vation of  life  the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  siccity  and  humidity,  and 
those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.  This  heat  is  likewise  in  plants,  as  appears  by 
their  increasing,  fructifying,  &c.,  though  not  so  easily  perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must 
have  radical  ** moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  it  be  not  consumed;  to  which  preservation 
oar  clime,  country,  temperature,  and  the  good  or  bad  use  of  those  six  non-natural 
things  avail  much.  For  as  this  natural  heat  and  moisture  decays,  so  doth  our  life 
itself;  and  if  not  prevented  before  by  some  violent  accident,  or  interrupted  through 
our  own  default,  is  in  the  end  dried  up  by  old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  for 
want  of  matter,  as  a  lamp  for  defect  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Of  the  sensible  Soul, 

Next  in  order  is  the  sensible  fi&culty,  which  is  as  far  beyond  the  other  in  dignity, 
as  a  beast  is  preferred  to  a  plant,  having  those  vegetal  powers  included  in  it.  'TIS 
defined  an  ^  ^ct  of  an  organical  body  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense,  appetite,  judg- 
ment, breath,  and  motion.^'  His  object  in  general  is  a  sensible  or  passible  qiudity, 
because  the  sense  is  affected  with  it.  The  general  organ  is  the  brain,  from  which 
principally  the  sensible  operations  are  derived.  This  sensible  soul  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By  the  apprehensive  power  we  perceive  the 
species  of  sensible  things  present,  or  absent,  and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print 
of  a  seal.  By  the  moving,  the  body  is  outwardly  carried  from  one  place  to  another ; 
or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and  pulse.  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided 
into  two  parts,  inward  or  outward.  Outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  touching,  hear- 
ing, seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  to  which  you  may  add  Scaliger's  sixth  sense  of  titilla- 
tion,  if  you  please ;  or  that  of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according 
to  Lullius.  Inward  are  three— conunon  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Those  ^ve  out- 
ward senses  have  their  object  in  outward  things  only,  and  such  as  are  present,  as  the 
eve  sees  no  colour  except  it  be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three  of  these  senses  are 
of  commodity,  hearuig,  sight,  and  smell ;  two  of  necessity,  touch,  and  taste,  without 
which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the  sensitive  power  is  active  or  passive.  Active  in 
sight,  the  eye  sees  the  colour ;  passive  when  it  is  hurt  by  his  object,  as  the  eye  by 
the  sun-beaims.  According  to  that  axiom,  VUibile  forte  destruU  sensum,^  Or  if  the 
object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a  bad  sound  to  the  ear,  a  stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  &.c. 

Sight.]  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most  precious,  and  the  best,  and 
that  by  reason  of  his  object,  it  sees  the  whole  body  at  once.  By  it  we  learn,  and 
discern  all  things,  a  sense  most  excellent  for  use :  to  the  sight  three  things  are  re- 
quired ;  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the  medium.  The  object  in  general  is  visible,  or 
^at  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,  and  all  shining  bodies.  The  medium  is  the 
illumination  of  the  air,  which  comes  from  ^  light,  commonly  called  diaphanum;  for 
in  dark  we  cannot  see.  The  organ  is  the  eye,  and  chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which  by 
those  optic  nerves,  concurring  both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense. 
Between  the  organ  and  object  a  true  distance  is  required,  &at  it  be  not  too  near,  or 
too  far  off  Many  excellent  questions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  philoso- 
phers :  as  whether  this  sight  be  caused  intra  mittendo^  vel  extra  mittendo^  &c.,  by 
receiving  in  the  visible  species,  or  sending  of  them  out,  which  *  Plato,  ^Plutarch, 

"Viu  comistti  In  calldo  et  humido.  •  **Too  |  actnt  persplcui.    Lumen  a  lace  provenic^lax  est  In 

■nflH  ta  elject  deaU oyi  Uie  organ.         ••  Lnaen  eat  |  corpora  lacldo.        « Satur.  7.  c.  14.       •  In  Phsdon. 
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^'Macrobios,  "Lactantins  and  others  dispute.  And,  besides,  it  is  the  subject  of  the 
perspectives,  of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  Vitellio,  Roger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta, 
Guidus  Ubaldus,  Aquilonius,  &c^  have  written  whole  volumes. 

Hearing,]  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  ^  by  which  we  learn  and  get 
knowledge.'^  His  object  is  sound,  or  that  which  is.  heard ;  the  medium,  air ;  organ, 
the  ear.  To  the  sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the  air,  three  things  are  required ;  a 
body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musieian ;  the  body  struck,  which  must  be  solid 
and  able  to  resist;  as  a  bell,  lute-string,  not  wool,  or  sponge;  the  medium,  the  air; 
which  is  inward,  or  outward ;  the  outward  being  struck  or  collided  by  a  solid  body, 
still  strikes  the  next  air,  until  it  come  to  that  inward  natural  air,  which  as  an  exqui- 
site organ  is  contained  in  a  little  skin  formed  like  a  drum-head,  and  struck  upon  by 
certain  small  instruments  like  drum-sticks,  conveys  the  sound  by  a  pair  of  nerves, 
appropriated  to  that  use,  to  the  common  sense,  as  to  a  judge  of  sounds.  There  is 
great  variety  and  much  delight  in  them ;  for  the  knowledge  of  wliich,  consult  with 
Boethius  and  other  musicians. 

Smelling,]  Smelling  is  an  ^outward  sense,  which  apprehends  by  the  nostrils 
drawing  in  air ;"  and  of  all  the  rest  it  is  the  weakest  sense  in  men.  The  organ  in 
the  nose,  or  two  small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it :  the  medium  the  air 
to  men,  as  water  to  fish:  the  object,  smell,  arising  from  a  mixed  body  resolved, 
which,  whether  it  be  a  quality,  fume,  vapour,  or  exhalation,  I  will  not  now  dispute, 
or  of  their  differences,  and  how  they  are  caused.  This  sense  is  an  organ  of  health, 
as  sight  and  hearing,  saith  ^Agellius,  are  of  discipline ;  and  that  by  avoiding  bad 
smells,  as  by  choosing  good,  which  do  as  much  alter  and  afiect  the  body  many 
times,  as  diet  itself. 

Ta$te,]  Taste,  a  necessary  sense,  ^  which  perceives  all  savours  by  the  tongue  and 
palate,  and  that  by  means  of  a  thin  spittle,  or  watery  juice.''  His  organ  is  the  tongue 
with  his  tasting  nerves ;  the  medium,  a  watery  juice ;  the  object,  taste,  or  savour, 
which  is  a  quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from  the  mixture  of  things  tasted.  Some 
make  eight  species  or  kinds  of  savour,  bitter,  sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.,  all  which  sick 
men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by  reason  of  their  organs  misafiected. 

ToticMng,]  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble,  yet  of  as  great  neces- 
sity as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleasure.  This  sense  is  exquisite  in  men,  and  by 
his  nerves  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality.  His  organ  the 
nerves ;  his  object  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry,  moist,  cold ;  and  those  that  follow 
them,  hard,  soft,  thick,  thin,  &c.  Many  delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  philo- 
sophers about  these  five  senses ;  their  organs,  objects,  mediums,  which  for  brevity  I 
omit. 

ScBSECT.  VII. — Of  the  Inmard  Senses. 

Common  Sense.]  Inner  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called,  because  they  be 
within  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Their  objects  are  not 
only  things  present,  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to  come,  past, 
absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.  This  common  sense  is  the  judge  or  mode- 
rator of  the  rest,  by  whom  we  discern  all  difierences  of  objects ;  for  by  mine  eye  I 
do  not  know  that  I  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear,  but  by  my  common  sense,  who 
judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours :  they  are  but  the  oi^gans  to  bring  the  species  to  be 
censured ;  so  that  all  their  objects  are  his,  and  all  their  ofiices  are  his.  The  fore 
part  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat. 

Phantasy,]  Phantasy,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  estimative,  or  cogitative, 
(confirmed,  saith  ^Femelius,  by  frequent  meditation,)  is  an  inner  sense  which  doth 
more  fully  examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense,  of  things  present  or 
absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mind  again,  or  making  new  of  his 
own.  In  time  of  sleep  this  faculty  is  free,  and  many  times  conceive  strange,  stu- 
pend,  absurd  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we  commonly  observe.  His  organ  is  the  mid- 
dle cell  of  the  brain ;  his  objects  all  the  species  communicated  to  him  by  the  com- 
mon sense,  by  comparison  of  which  he  feigns  infinite  other  unto  himself.  In  melan- 
choly men  this  faculty  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and  often  hurts,  producing  many 

«De  fnet  Plrilot.  4.  'Lac.  cap.  S.  de  optf.  Del,  1.  •Lib.  19.  cap.  t.  «•  Phis.  L  ft. c 8. 
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monstroiu  and  prodigious  things,  especially  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible 
object,  presented  to  it  from  common  sense  or  memory.  In  poets  and  painters  ima- 
gination forcibly  works,  as  appears  by  their  several  fictions,  antics,  images :  as 
Grid's  house  of  sleep.  Psyche's  palace  in  Apuleius,  8lc.  In  men  it  is  subject  and 
governed  by  reason,  or  at  least  should  be ;  but  in  brutes  it  hath  no  superior,  and  is 
rath  bfutorum^  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Mtmory^  Memory  lays  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses  have  brought  in,  and 
records  them  as  a  good  register,  that  they  may  be  forthcoming  when  they  are  called 
for  by  phantasy  and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with  phantasy,  his  seat  and 
organ  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Afftclions  of  the  Senses^  sleep  and  waking^  The  affections  of  these  senses  are 
sleep  and  waking,  common  to  all  sensible  creatures.  ^  Sleep  is  a  rest  or  binding  of 
the  outward  senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  preservation  of  body  and 
soul''  (as  '*  Scaliger  defines  it) ;  for  when  the  common  sense  resteth,  the  outward 
senses  rest  also.  The  phantasy  alone  is  free,  and  his  commander  reason :  as  appears 
bj  those  imaginary  dreams,  which  are  of  divers  kinds,  natural,  divine,  demoniacal,  &c., 
which  vary  accoixiing  to  humours,  diet,  actions,  objects,  &c.,  of  which  Artemidorus, 
Girdauus,  and  Sambucus,  with  their  several  interpretators,  have  written  great  volumes. 
This  litigation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped 
bj  which  they  should  come ;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours  arising  out  of  the 
stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the  spirits  should  be  conveyed.  When  these 
vipours  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  the  spirits  perform  their  accustomed 
duties :  so  that  ^  faking  is  the  action  and  motion  of  the  senses,  which  the  spirits 
dispersed  over  all  parts  cause." 

SuBSECT.  VIII. — Of  the  Mooing  Faculty. 

AppetUe.]    This  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the  sensitive  sotd,  which 
causeth  all  those  inward  and  outward  animal  motions  in  the  body.    It  is  divided 
into  two  faculties,  the  power  of  appetite,  and  of  moving  from  place  to  place.    This 
of  appetite  is  threefold,  so  some  wUl  have  it ;  natural,  as  it  signifies  any  such  incli- 
nation, as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downward,  and  such  actions  as  retention,  expulsion, 
which  depend  not  on  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as  the  appetite  of  meat  and  drink ;  hun- 
ger and  thirst.     Sensitive  is  common  to  men  and  brutes.    Voluntary,  the  third,  or 
intellective,  which  commands  the  other  two  in  men,  and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or  at 
least  should  be,  but  for  the  most  part  is  captivated  and  overruled  by  them;  and  men 
are  led  like  beasts  by  sense,  giving  reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts. 
For  by  this  appetite  the  soul  is  led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which  the  senses 
shall  approve,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold  evil :  his  object  being  good  or  evil,  the 
one  he  embraceth,  the  other  he  rejecteth ;  according  to  that  aphorism,  Omnia  appe* 
fmt  bonum^  all  things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seeming  good.    This  power 
is  inseparable  from  sense,  for  where  sense  is,  there  are  likewise  pleasure  and  pain. 
His  organ  is  the  same  with  the  common  sense,  and  is  divided  into  two  powers,  or 
inclinations,  concupiscible  or  irascible:  or  (as  ^one  translates  it)  coveting,  anger 
invading,  or  impugning.     Concupiscible  covets  always  pleasant  and  delightsome 
things,  and  abhors  that  which  is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant.    Irascible^  ''^quasi 
acersatu  per  iram  et  odium^  as  avoiding  it  with  anger  and  indignation.   All  afiections 
and  perturbations  arise  out  of  these  two  fountains,  which,  although  the  stoics  make 
light  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be  resisted.    The  good  afiections  are  caused  by 
some  object  of  the  same  nature ;  and  if  present,  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the 
heart,  and  preserves  the  body :  if  absent,  they  catise  hope,  love,  desire,  and  concu- 
piscence.   The  bad  are  simple  or  mixed :  simple  for  some  bad  object  present,  as 
sorrow,  which  contracts  the  heart,  macerates  the  soul,  subverts  the  good  estate  of 
the  body,  hindering  all  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and  many  times 
death  itsdf ;  or  future,  as  fear.    Out  of  these  two  arise  those  mixed  afiections  and 
passions  of  anger,  which  is  a  desire  of  revenge ;  hatred,  which  is  inveterate  anger ; 
zeal,  which  is  offended  with  him  who  hurts  that  he  loves ;  and  imxtuptxaatia,  a  com- 
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pound  aflection  of  joy  and  hate,  when  we  rejoice  at  other  men's  mischief,  and  are 
grieved  at  their  prosperity;  pride,  self-love,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  &c.,  of  which 
elsewhere. 

Moving  from  place  to  place^  ia  a  &culty  necessarily  foUowmg  the  other.  For  in 
vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to  ahhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power  to  pro- 
secute or  eschew,  by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place :  by  this  faculty  therefore 
we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go  from  one  place  to  another.  To 
the  better  performance  of  which,  three  things  are  requisite :  that  which  moves ;  by 
what  it  moves;  that  which  is  moved.  That  which  moves,  is  either  the  efficient 
cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object,  which  is  desired  or  eschewed ;  as  in  a  dog  to 
catch  a  hare,  &c.  The  efficient  cause  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate  phantasy, 
which  apprehends  good  or  bad  objects :  in  brutes  imagination  alone,  which  moves 
the  appetite,  the  appetite  this  faculty,  which  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and 
by  meditation  of  the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves :  and  that  con- 
sists of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole  body,  contracted  and 
relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the  muscles,  or  ^^  nerves  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  di-aw  the  cord,  and  so  per  consequens  the  joint,  to  the  place  intended.  That 
which  is  moved,  is  the  body  or  some  member  apt  to  move.  The  motion  of  the 
body  is  divers,  as  going,  running,  leaping,  dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  referred  to 
the  predicament  of  sUus.  Worms  creep,  birds  fly,  fishes  swim ;  and  so  of  parts,  the 
chief  of  which  is  respiration  or  breathing,  and  is  thus  performed.  The  outward  air 
is  drawn  in  by  the  vocal  artery,  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriff  to  the  lungs, 
which,  dilating  themselves  as  a  pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it 
out  to  the  heart  to  cool  it ;  and  from  thence  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  still 
taking  in  fresh.  Such  a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse,  of  which,  because  many 
have  written  whole  books,  I  will  say  nothing. 

SuBSBCT.  IX. — Cfthe  Rational  SouL 

Is  the  precedent  subsections  I  have  anatomized  those  inferior  faculties  of  the  soul; 
the  rational  remaineth,  ^  a  pleasant,  but  a  doubtful  subject''  (as  ^one  terms  it),  and 
with  the  like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous  opinions  are  about  the 
essence  and  original  of  it ;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno  held ;  harmony,  as  Aristoxe- 
nus ;  number,  as  Xenocrates;  whether  it  be  organical,  or  inoiganical ;  seated  in  the 
brain,  heart  or  blood;  mortal  or  immortal;  how  it  comes  into  the  body.  Some 
hold  that  it  is  ex  traduce^  as  Phil.  1.  de  Jlnimdj  T^rtulUanf  Lactantius  de  opifc.  Dei^ 
cap.  19.  Hugo^  lib.  de  Spiritu  et  Ammd^  Vincentius  Bellavic.  spec,  natural,  lib.  23. 
cap.  2.  et  11.*  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  many  ^late  writers;  that  one  man  begets 
another,  body  and  soul;  or  as  a  candle  from  a  candle,  to  be  produced  from  the 
seed :  otherwise,  say  they,  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is  worse  than  a  beast 
that  begets  both  matter  and  form ;  and,  besides,  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul  must 
be  together  infused,  which  is  most  absurd  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts  they  are 
begot,  the  two  inferior  I  mean,  and  may  not  be  well  separated  in  men.  ^ Galen  sup- 
poseth  the  soul  crasin  esse^  to  be  the  temperature  itself;  Trismegistns,  Mussus, 
Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindarus,  Phaerecides  Syrus,  Epictetus,  with  the  Chaldees  and 
iEIgyptians,  affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those  British  '^  Druids  of  old. 
The  ^  Pythagoreans  defend  Metempsychosis ;  and  Palingenesia,  that  souls  go  from 
one  body  to  another,  epotd  prius  Lethes  unda^  as  men  into  wolves,  bears,  dogs,  hogs, 
as  they  were  inclined  in  their  lives,  or  participated  in  conditions : 

••  -^—  ••  inque  ferlnaa 
PoMttiDus  ire  donitt*,  pecnduinqoe  In  corpora  condl." 

*'  Lucian's  cock  was  first  Euphorbus,  a  captain : 

**  Ille  ego  (niin  memfnl)  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
Pantboidea  Eapborba*  eram. 

A  horse,  a  man,  a  sponge.  "'Julian  the  Apostate  thought  Alexander's  soul  was 
descended  into  his  body :  Plato  in  Timaeo,  and  in  his  Phsdon,  (for  aught  I  can  per- 

V*  NerTi  ft  tpirlttt  moventur,  eplritat  ab  anima.  Me-    sequantttr,  Ifcc.  ncaear,  6.  com.  ^Read 

lanet.  ^'Velcario.  Jucondam  et  anceps  tabjec-    iEneat  Gaseue  dial,  of  the  immortality  of  tba  Soul, 

tam.  ^Gocleniut  in  f'vyiK  pag-  90%.  Bright  in    "Ovid.  Met.  15.  **  We,  who  may  take  up  our  abode  in 

Pbys.  Serib.  1. 1.  David  Craaioa,  MaiancUion,  Hippliu  wild  beaau,  or  be  lodged  In  the  *»«»•«•  of  .«««e-r 
Beniiu,  LcTtniu  Lemnlu,  *c.  "  Lib.  an  morM  I "  In  Q»»o.  Idem.       •  Niccphonu,  hkt.  lib.  10.  c.  3S. 
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ceive,)  dl^rs  not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  ^vas  from  God  at  first,  and  knew 
ail,  but  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns  anew,  which  he  calls  remir 
tdseendoj  or  recalling,  and  that  it  was  put  into  the  body  for  a  punishment;  and 
theoce  it  goes  into  a  beast's,  or  man's,  as  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de  sortitione 
ammarum^  Ub.  10.  de  rep.  and  after  °ten  thousand  years  is  to  return  into  the  former 
body  again, 

w "pott  Tariofl  annoa,  per  mille  figuraa, 

RurauB  ad  humane  fertur  primordia  viue.*' 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua  decided  out  of  Aris- 
lode  not  long  since,  Plimas  Jlvuncultis^  cap.  1.  lib.  2,  et  lib.  7.  cap.  55 ;  Seneca^  lib.  7. 
epist.  ad  lAiciHum^  epist.  55 ;  Dicearehus  in  Tull.  Thtsc.  Epicurus^  Aratus^  Hippocra" 
ietf  GaleiL,  iMcretiuSj  lib.  1. 

**  (Prctereft  gigni  pariter  eum  eorpore,  et  vnk 
Creiere  •entiratt«,  pariterque  seneccere  mentem.)"^* 

ATcrrocs,  and  I  know  not  how  many  Neoterics.    ""This  question  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  is  diversly  and  wonderfully  impugned  and  disputed,  especially 
among  the  Italians  of  late,''  saith  Jab.  ColeruSj  lib.  de  immort.  amma^  cap.  1.    The 
popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it :  Leo  Decimus,  that  Epicurean  pope,  as  "some 
record  of  him,  caused  this  question  to  be  discussed  pro  and  con  before  him,  and  con- 
cluded at  last,  as  a  profane  and  atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of  Cornelius 
Gallas»  Et  redit  in  mhilvm^  quodfuU  ante  nihil.   It  began  of  nothing,  and  in  nothing 
it  ends.    Zeno  and  his  Stoics,  as  ^Austin  quotes  him,  supposed  the  soul  so  long  to 
contiuuei  till  the  body  was  fidly  putrified,  and  resolved  into  maitria  prima :  but  after 
that,  in  fumos  evanescere^  to  be  extinguished  and  vanished ;  and  in  the  meantime, 
vhilst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandered  all  abroad,  et  e  longinguo  multa  annun' 
ciare^  and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Hermotimus  averred)  saw  pretty  visions,  and  suffered 
1  know  not  what.  ^Errant  exangues  sine  corpore  et  ossibtis  umbrct.   Others  grant  the 
immortality  thereof,  but  they  make  many  fabulous  fictions  in  the  meantime  of  it, 
filler  the  departure  from  the  body :  like  Plato's  Elysian  fields,  and  that  Turkey  para- 
dise. The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified ;  the  bad  (saith  "^Austin)  became  devils,  as 
they  supposed ;  with  many  such  absurd  tenets,  which  he  hath  confuted.   Hierome, 
Austin,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  created  of 
nothing,  and  so  infused  into  the  child  or  embryo  in  his  mother's  womb,  six  months 
afisr  the  "  conception ;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce^  and  dying  with 
them  vanish  into  nothing.    To  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
FeWes^  I  rejourn  all  such  atheistical  spirits,  as  TuUy  did  Atticus,  doubting  of  this 
p-^int,  to  Plato's  Pha;don.    Or  if  they  desire  philosophical  proofs  and  demonstra- 
tions. I  refer  them  to  Niphus,  Nic.  Faventinus'  tracts  of  this  subject.    To  Fran,  and 
John  Picus  in  digress :  sup.  3.  de  Anim&,  Tholosanus,  Eugubinus,  To.  Soto,  Canas, 
Thomas,  Peresius,  Dandlnus,  Colerus,  to  that  elaborate  tract  in  Zanchius,  to  Tolet's 
^2tT  Reasons,  and  Lessius'  Twenty- two  Arguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
^olI.  Campanella,  lib.  de  sensu  rerum^  is  large  in  the  same  discourse,  Albertinus  the 
SeliOGlman,  Jacob.  Nactantus,  tom.  2.  op.  handleth  it  in  four  questions,  Antony  Bru- 
sca, Aonius  Palearius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many  others.  This  reasonable  soul, 
v^hich  Austin  calls  a  spiritual  substance  moving  itself,  is  defined  by  philosophers  to 
be  ^  the  first  substantial  act  of  a  natural,  humane,  organical  body,  by  which  a  man 
iireis  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all  things,  and  with  election."    Out  of 
IS  Kich  definition  we  may  gather,  that  this  rational  soul  includes  the  powers,  and  per- 
forms the  duties  of  the  two  other,  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  all  three  faculties 
make  one  soul,  which  is  inorganical  of  itself,  although  it  be  in  all  parts,  and  incor- 
poreal, using  their  organs,  and  working  by  them.    It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts, 
di&hng  in  ofiice  only,  not  in  essence.    The  understanding,  which  is  the  rational 
power  apprehending ;  the  will,  which  is  the  rational  power  moving :  to  which  two, 
all  the  other  rational  powers  are  subject  and  reduced. 


^Ph«do.  M  ciaadJan,  Ub.  1.  de  rap.  Proterp. 

*"  Betides,  we  otMerve  that  the  mind  is  born  with 
^  bodf .  growi  with  it,  and  decays  with  It."  «  Hbc 
Vtmio  mvtiM  per  annoe  variA,  ac  mirabtliter  impuf- 
BU,  kc         n  Oolema,  ibid.         »  De  ecctei.  dog. 
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cap.  10.  »  Ovid.  4.  Met.  **  The  bloodies*  ihadea 

without  either  body  or  bones  wander."  ^  Bono- 

rum  lares,  malorum  verb  larvas  et  lemures.  *^  Some 
say  at  three  days,  some  six  weeks,  others  other- 
wise. 
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SuBSBCT.  Xw — €f  the  Understanding. 

^  Undbrstaicdino  18  a  power  of  the  soul,  *by  which  we  perceive,  know,  remem- 
ber, and  judge  as  well  singulars,  as  universals,  having  certain  innate  notices  or  begin- 
ings  of  arts,  a  reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his  own  doings,  and  exammes 
them.'^    Out  of  this  definition  (besides  his  chief  oflice,  which  is  to  apprehend,  judge 
all  that  he  performs,  without  the  help  of  any  instruments  or  oigans)  three  differences 
appear  betwixt  a  man  and  a  beast    As  first,  the  sense  only  comprehends  singulari- 
ties, the  understanding  universalities.    Secondly,  the  sense  bath  no  innate  notions. 
Thirdly,  brutes  cannot  reflect  upon  themselves.    Bees  indeed  make  neat  and  curious 
works,  and  many  other  creatures  besides ;  but  when  they  have  done,  they  cannot 
judge  of  them.    His  object  is  God,  JBiu,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  under- 
stood :  which  successively  it  apprehends.    The  object  first  moving  the  understanding, 
is  some  sensible  thing ;  iHer  by  discoursing,  the  mind  finds  out  the  corporeal  sub- 
stance, and  from  thence  the  spiritual.    His  actions  (some  say)  are  apprehension, 
composition,  division,  discoursing,  reasoning,  memory,  which  some  include  in  inven- 
tion, and  judgment    The  common  divisions  are  of  the  understanding,  agent,  and 
patient ;  speculative,  and  practical ;  in  habit,  or  in  act ;  simple,  or  compound.    The 
agent  is  that  which  is  called  the  wit  of  man,  acumen  or  subtility,  sluurpness  of  in- 
vention, when  he  doth  invent  of  himself  without  a  teacher,  or  learns  anew,  which 
abstracts  those  intelligible  species  from  the  phantasy,  and  transfers  them  to  the  pas- 
sive understanding,  "^  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  underetanding,  which  was  not| 
first  in  the  sense.''    That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the  sense,  this 
agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  true  or  ftdse ;  and  being  so  judged  he  commits  it  to 
the  passible  to  be  kept    The  agent  is  a  doctor  or  teacher,  the  passive  a  scholar  *, 
and  his  office  is  to  keep  and  further  judge  of  such  things  as  are  committed  to  his 
charge ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at  firat,  capable  of  all  forms  and  notions.     Now 
these  notions  are  two-fold,  actions  or  habits :  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  of, 
and  perceive  things;  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions,  which  we  may 
use  when  we  will.    Some  reckon  up  eight  kinds  of  them,  sense,  experience,  intelli- 
gence, faith,  suspicion,  error,  opinion,  science;  to  which  are  added  art,  pmdency; 
wisdom :  as  also  **  synteresis,  dictamen  rationU^  conscience ;  so  that  in  all  there  be 
fourteen  species  of  the  understanding,  of  which  some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last 
mentioned ;  the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine,  learning,  and  use.    Plato  will  have  all 
to  be  innate :  Aristotle  reckons  up  but  five  intellectual  habits ;  two  practical,  as  pru- 
dency,  whose  end  is  to  practise ;  to  fabricate ;  wisdom  to  comprehend  the  use  and 
experiments  of  all  notions  and  habits  whatsoever.    Which  division  of  Aristotle  (if  it 
be  considered  aright)  is  all  one  with  the  precedent ;  for  three  being  innate,  and  6ve 
acquisite,  the  rest  are  improper,  imperfect,  and  in  a  more  strict  examination  excluded. 
Of  all  these  I  should  more  amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit     Three  of 
them  I  will  only  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  my  following  discourse. 

Synteresis,  or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate  habit,  and  doth  signify 
^  a  conversation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  and  Nature,  to  know  good  ot 
evil."  And  (as  our  divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  understanding  than  in  the  will. 
This  makes  tne  major  proposition  in  a  practical  syllogism.  The  dictamen  rntianis 
is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do  good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogrism. 
The  conscience  is  that  which  approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or  condemning  out 
actions,  and  is  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism :  as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Regu- 
Ins  the  Roman,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  go  to  Rome<,  on 
that  condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so  much  for  his  ransom.  The  synte- 
resis proposeth  the  question;  his  word,  oath,  promise,  is  to  be  religiously  kept, 
although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature.  ""Do  not  that  to  anothei 
which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thyself."  Dictamen  applies  it  to  him,  anc 
dictates  this  or  the  like :  Regulus,  thou  wouldst  not  another  man  should  falsi^'  hui 
oath,  or  break  promise  with  thee :  conscience  concludes,  therefore,  Regulus,  thot 

*>MelaDethon.  *  Nihil  in  lotollecta,  quod  non  |  of  the  conseieDca.  *Quod  tlU  fltrl  bob  tIb^  mX- 

liriiu  fUerat  in  leBia.  Velcurio.  Mfbe  pare  pnrt  |  Uri  im  ftccrii. 
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doet  well  to  perform  thy  promise,  and  oughtest  to  keep  thine  oath.  More  of  this  in 
Religious  Melracholy. 

SuBSECT.  XL— Of  the  Will 

Will  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soul,  *^^  which  covets  or  avoids  such 
things  as  have  been  before  judged  and  apprehended  by  the  understanding."  If  good, 
It  approves ;  if  evil,  it  abhors  it :  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or  evil.  Aris- 
totle calls  this  our  rational  appetite ;  for  as,  in  the  sensitive,  we  are  moved  to  good 
or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and  directed  by  sense ;  so  in  this  we  are  carried  by 
reason.  Besides,  the  sensitive  appetite  hath  a  particular  object,  good  or  bad ;  this 
10  universal,  immaterial :  that  respects  only  things  delectable  and  pleasant ;  this 
honest  Again,  they  difler  in  liberty.  The  sensual  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it 
be  a  convenient  good,  cannot  but  desire  it ;  if  evil,  avoid  it :  but  this  is  free  in  his 
essence,  ''^much  now  depraved,  obscured,  and  fallen  from  his  first  perfection;  yet  in 
Mme  of  his  operations  still  free,"  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose 
whether  it  will  do  or  not  do,  steal  or  not  steal.  Otherwise,  in  vain  were  laws,  de- 
liberations, exhortations,  counsels,  precepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats  and  punish- 
ments :.  and  God  should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  in  ""spiritual  things  we  will  no 
good,  prone  to  evil  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and  led  by  the  Spirit),  we  are  egged  on 
by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is  a^u^  a  confusion  in  our  powers,  ^^^  our 
whole  will  is  averse  from  God  and  his  law,"  not  in  natural  things  only,  as  to  eat 
and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we  are  led  headlong  by  our  temperature  and  inordinate 
appetite, 

****Nec  DM  obnitl  coaira,  nee  tendere  lant^km 
BofllciinuB,  — ^" 

ve  cannot  resist,  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our  heart  evil,  the  seat  of  our 
a&ctions  captivates  and  enforceth  our  will.  So  that  in  voluntary  things  we  are 
averse  from  God  and  goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  '  ignorance  worse,  by  art,  discipline, 
cDstom,  we  get  many  bad  habits :  suffering  them  to  domineer  and  tyrannise  over  us ; 
acd  the  devil  is  still  ready  at  hand  with  his  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved 
Tiil  to  some  ill-disposed  action,  to  precipitate  us  to  destruction,  except  our  will  be 
swayed  and  counterpoised  again  with  some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the 
fpini,  which  many  times  restrain,  hinder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the  full  career 
of  our  dissolute  courses.  So  David  corrected  himself,  when  he  had  Saul  at  a  vantage. 
Revenge  and  malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side ;  but  honesty, 
reii^on,  fear  of  God,  withheld  him  on  the  other. 

The  actions  of  the  will  are  velle  and  nolle^  to  will  and  nill :  which  two  words 
cmnprehend  all,  and  they  are  good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are  directed,  and  some 
<i  them  freely  performed  by  himself;  although  the  stoics  absolutely  deny  it,  and 
•Ol  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny,  imposing  a  fatal  necessity  upon  us, 
which  we  may  not  resist ;  yet  we  say  that  our  will  is  free  in  respect  of  us,  and  thinss 
(x^ntingent,  howsoever  in  respect  of  God's  determinate  counsel,  they  are  inevitable 
«ad  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the  will  &re  performed  by  the  inferior  powers, 
vhich  obey  him,  as  the  sensitive  and  moving  appetite ;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go 
hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch  a  book,  to  sp«tk  fair  or  foul :  but  this  appetite  is 
niaay  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not  be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety 
vmI  temperance.  It  was  (as  1  said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason,  and  there  was 
u  excellent  consent  and  harmony  between  them,  but  that  is  now  dissolved,  they 
*i(^tn  jar,  reason  is  overborne  by  passion :  Fertur  eqtns  auriga^  nee  audit  currus 
^aos,  as  BO  many  wild  horses  run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not  be  curbed. 
We  know  many  times  what  is  good,  but  wUl  not  do  it,  as  she  said, 

s  **  Tnhit  tnTitam  noTm  ▼!•,  alludqu*  cupldo, 
Mem  allud  luadet, •• 

Last  counsels  one  thhig,  reason  another,  there  is  a  new  reluctancy  in  men.  '0(2t, 
vc  jNusvR,  cupiens  turn  esse^  quod  odi.    We  cannot  resist,  but  as  Phaedra  confessed 


■  !<•  tb  iBtellectn  moDstnut  reclpit,  vel  rejidt  s 
^l»nbst,  vel  ivprotet,  Philip.  Ifvoti  nulla  cupido. 
'  lifl»iictbo«.  Opcrstlonet  plernmqne  fere,  eul  libera 
•ii  Sia  la  cMentia  ana.  « In  eWllibut  libera,  eed 

B«a  m  HMtmrnOmm  0aUi«der.  «  ToU  Toluntaa 

ft  Dm.  Oaali  hoao  mnOmx,  m  Vlrg. 


**  We  are  neltber  able  to  contend  agalnat  them,  nor 
only  to  make  way."  >  Vel  propter  ifnorantium, 

quod  bonis  stodils  non  tit  initructa  mens  nt  debute, 
ant  divinia  prscepcia  ezculta.  filed.     Ovid. 

>Orld. 
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to  her  nurse,  ^qua  loqueris^  vera  suTttj  scd  furor  suggerit  aequi  pejora  :  she  said  well 
and  true,  she  did  acknowledge  it,  but  headstrong  passion  and  faiy  made  her  to  do 
that  which  was  opposite.  So  David  knew  the  filthiness  of  his  fact,  what  a  loathsome, 
foul,  crying  sin  adultery  was,  yet  notwitlistanding  he  would  commit  murder,  and  take 
away  another  man's  wife,  enforced  against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by  will  at  all ;  for  ^  who 
can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?"  These  other  may,  but  are  not :  and  thence  come 
all  those  headstrong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind ;  and  many  times 
vicious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases ;  because  we  give  so  much  way  to  our  appetite, 
and  follow  our  inclination,  like  so  many  beasts.  The  principal  habits  are  two  in 
number,  virtue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  definitions,  descriptions,  diflerences,  and 
kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the  ethics,  and  are,  indeed,  the  subject  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. 


MEMB.  in. 

Sub  SECT.  I. — Definiiion  of  Melancholy^  JSame^  Difference, 

Having  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  as  a  preparative  to 
the  rest ;  I  may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most  men^s 
capacity ;  and  after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this  melancholy  is, 
show  his  name  and  diflerences.     The  name  is  imposed  from  the  matter,  and  disease 
denominated  from  the  material  cause :  as  Bruel  observes,  MtXay;t<Auft  quasi  Mc%atm;^xj;, 
from  black  choler.     And  whether  it  be  a  cause  or  an  eflect,  a  disease  or  symptom, 
let  Donatus  Altomarus  and  Salvianus  decide ;  I  will  not  contend  about  it.     It  hath 
several  descriptions,  notations,  and  definitions.    *  Fracastorius,  in  his  second  book 
of  intellect,  calls  those  melancholy,  ^  whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour 
of  black  choler  hath  so  misaflfected,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most 
things,  or  in  all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding.'^    'Melanelius  out  of  Galen,  Rufliis,  ^tius,  describe  it  to  be  ^  a  bad 
and  peevish  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts :"  Galen,  ^  a  privation 
or  infection  of  the  middle  cell  of  the  head,  &c."  defining  it  from  the  part  afl^cted, 
which  ^Hercules  de  Saxoni^  approves,  lib,  1.  cap,  16.  calling  it  ^ a  depravation  of  the 
principal  function:"  Fuschius,  lib,  1.  cap,  23.     Amoldus  Breviah  lib,  1.  cap.  18. 
Guianerius,  and  others :  ^^  By  reason  of  black  choler,^'  Paidus  adds.     Halyabbas 
simply  calls  it  a  "  commotion  of  the  mind."     Aretaeus,  *"  a  perpetual  anguish  of  the 
soul,  fastened  on  one  thing,  without  an  ague ;  which  definition  of  his,  Mercurialis 
de  affect,  cap,  lib,  1.  cap,  10.  taxeth:  but  ^ianus  Montaltus  defends,  lib,  de  morh. 
cap,  1.  de  Melan,  for  sufficient  and  good.    The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  ^^a  kind 
of  dotage  without  a  fever,  having  for  his  ordinary  companions,  fear  and  sadness, 
without  any  apparent  occasion.     So  doth  Laurentius,  cap,  4.  Piso.  lib,  1.  cap.  43. 
Donatus  Altomarus,  cap,  7.  art,  medic,    Jacchinus,  in  com,  in  lib,  9.     Rhasis  ad  AI- 
mansor,  cap,  15.    Valesius,  exerc,  17.    Fuschius,  institut,  3.  sec.  I.e.  11.  &c.  which 
common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  'Hercules  de  Saxonii  will  not 
allow  of,  nor  David  Crucius,  Theat.  morb,  Herm,  lib,  2.  cap,  6.  he  holds  it  insuffi- 
cient: as  '°  rather  showing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is  :^'  as  omitting  the  specific 
diflerence,  the  phantasy  and  brain :  but  I  descend  to  particulars.    The  summum  genus 
is  "  dotage,  or  anguish  of  the  mind,"  saith  Aretaeus ;  "  of  the  principal  parts,"  Her^ 
cules  de  Saxoni&  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp  and  palsy,  and  such  diseases  as 
belong  to  the  outward  sense  and  motions  [depraved]  "to  distinguish  it  from  folly 
and  madness  (which  Montaltus  makes  angor  animi^  to  separate)  in  which  those 
functions  are  not  depraved,  but  rather  abolished ;  [without  an  ague]  is  added  by  all, 
to  sever  it  from  phrensy,  and  that  melancholy  which  is  in  a  pestilent  fever.    (Fear 


«  Seneca,  Hipp.  *  MelancboUeoi  ▼ocamus,  quo* 
exuperantia  vel  pravltai  Melancholic  ita  male  babet, 
ut  inde  inBaniant  vel  In  omnlbuf,  vel  In  pluribue  Usque 
manifefltie  five  ad  rectam  rationem,  Toluntatd  pert!- 


aalmi   in   una   contentione   deflxue,   absque   febre. 
•  Cap.  16. 1. 1.  >o  Eorum  definitio  morbus  quid  non 

■It  potlua  quam  quid  tit,  expllcat.  *'  Animic  func- 

tionei  Imminuuntur  in  fatultate,  tolluntur  in  niaiii&. 


nent,   vel   electlonem,  yel   Intelleetai   operattone*.    depravantur  solum  lo  melancholia.    Ilerc-  de  Sox. 
*  Peseimttm  et  pertlnacinlmom  morbum  qui  homines    cap.  1.  tract,  de  Melanch. 
in  bruta  degeDtrftra  coglt.      ^  Paath.  Med.      •  Angor 
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and  sorrow)  make  it  di^  from  madness :  [without  a  cause]  is  lastly  inserted,  to 
specify  it  from  all  other  ordinary  passions  of^  [fear  and  sorrow.]  We  properly  call 
Lhai  dotage,  as  "Laurentius  interprets  it,  ^^  when  some  one  principal  faculty  of  the 
mind.,  as  imagination,  or  reason,  is  corrupted,  as  all  melancholy  persons  have."  It 
»  widiout  a  fever,  because  the  humour  is  most  part  cold  and  dry,  contrary  to  putre- 
bctiozi.  Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and  inseparable  companions  of  most 
melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her.  de  Saxoni^,  Tract,  de  posthumo  de  Melancholia^  cap,  2. 
well  excepts ;  for  to  some  it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to  such  as  laugh  most  part ;  some 
are  bold  again,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  fear  and  grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be 
declared. 

SuBSECT.  Ih — Of  the  part  affected.    Affection,    Parties  affected. 

Some  difference  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal  part  affected  in  this 
(!L«ease,  whether  it  be  the  brain,  or  heart,  or  some  other  member.  Most  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  brain  :  for  being  a  kind  of  dotage,  it  cannot  otherwise  be  but 
that  the  brain  must  be  afiected,  as  a  similar  part,  be  it  by  ^  consent  or  essence,  not 
in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  in  them,  for  then  it  would  be  an  apoplexy,  or 
epilepsy,  as  '^Laurentius  well  observes,  but  in  a  cold,  dry  distemperature  of^  it  in  his 
mbstance,  which  is  corrupt  and  become  too  cold,  or  too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in 
madmen,  and  such  as  are  inclined  to  it :  and  this  ''Hippocrates  confirms,  Galen,  the 
Arabians,  and  most  of  our  new  writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a  consultation  of  his, 
qnoied  by  '^Hildesheim)  and  five  others  there  cited  are  of  the  contrary  part;  be- 
cause fear  and  sorrow,  which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objec- 
tioa  is  sufficiently  answered  by  '^Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is 
%^ted  (as  ''Melanelius  proves  out  of  Gralen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity,  and  so  is 
t.he  midriff  and  many  other  parts.  They  do  compati^  and  have  a  fellow  feeling  by 
the  law  of  nature  :  but  forasmuch  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent  imagination, 
with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those  principal  parts,  the 
brain  must  needs  primarily  be  misaffected,  as  the  seat  of  reason ;  and  then  the  heart, 
as  the  seat  of  afifection.  '*  Cappivaccius  and  Mercurialis  have  copiously  discussed 
this  question,  and  both  conclude  the  subject  is  the  inner  brain,  and  from  thence  it  is 
rommunicated  to  the  heart  and  other  inferior  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much 
troubled,  especially  when  it  comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the 
sunnach,  or  myrach,  as  the  Arabians  term  it,  whole  body,  liver,  or  ^  spleen,  which 
ire  seldom  free,  pylorus,  meseraic  veins,  &.c.  For  our  body  is  like  a  clock,  if  one 
vheel  be  amiss,  idl  the  rest  are  disordered ;  the  whole  fabric  suffers :  with  such  ad- 
miiable  art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such  excellent  proportion,  as  Ludo- 
vicus  Vives  in  his  Fable  of  Man  hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  ''affection,  whether  it  be  imagination  or 
1VS90D  alone,  or  both,  Hercules  de  Saxonift  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  £tius,  and 
Altomarua,  that  the  sole  fault  is  in  ^imagination.  Bruel  is  of  the  sanle  mind  :  Mon- 
saltns  in  his  2  cap,  of  Melancholy  confutes  this  tenet  of  theirs,  and  illustrates  the 
codtrary  by  many  examples :  as  of  him  that  thought  himself  a  shell-fish,  of  a  nun, 
"^  of  a  desperate  moi^  that  would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  was  damned ; 
I'E^^oQ  was  in  fault  as  well  as  imagination,  which  did  not  correct  this  error :  they 
make  away  themselves  oftentimes,  and  suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things, 
^^y  doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy,  settle  and  persuade,  if  she  be  free  ?  "Avi- 
cenna  therefore  holds  both  corrupt,  to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same 
Lh  mabiained  by  '*Areteus,''Gorgonius,  Guianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  controversy,  no 
maa  doubts  of  imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  misaffected  here ;  for  the  other  I 
litiCTmine  with  "  Albertinus  Bottonus,  a  doctor  of  Padua,  that  it  is  first  in  "  imagi- 

"Oif-  4.  ie  nel.  '*Per  conmntum  live  perj^Rard  qultquam   tumorem  effkiglt  lienif,  qui   boc 

«*«nUim.  MQap.  4.  de  met.  '^Sec.  7.  de    niorbo  afficitur,  Piso.  Quia  affectut.         «' See  Donat. 

'^'*  ^«l|ar.  lib.  ft.  '•Spicel.  de  melancholia. .  ab  Altomar.       s^Pacaltai  imaginandi,  non  cogitandi, 

**?  1  4e  BWt.  Pan  aflbcta  cerebnim  aive  per  con-    nee  raemorandl  lesa  hie.  ^  Lib.  3.  Fen.  I.  Tract. 

*^^**Bi,  lite  prr  cerebruin  cnntlngat,  et  procerum    4.  cap.  8.  '<><  Lib.  3.  cap.  5.  **  Lib.  Med.  cap. 

aw'jfHate  el  rmiione  aubllitur.  »Lib.  de  mel.    19.  pnrt.  3.  Tract.  15.  cap.  9.        :i  Hildeaheim,  spicel. 

*'««iffr«  viciaitatb  nitione  una  aiBeltur,  acceptum  Sde  Melanc.  fbl.  S07,  et  fol.  191.  Quandoqne  etiam 
*>^vmim  ac  aumiaebtta  cum  dortali  spina,  fcc. 

'*Ufe.  1.  caa.  10.     8abi«etnin  eat  e«p«brum  Interiiia 


cap.  10.    Babjectam  est  cerebrum  interiua. 


ratioualli  at  affectus  inveteratus  ait. 

K 


1 10  Matter  of  Melancholy.  [But  1.  Sec  1. 

nation,  and  afierwards  in  reason ;  if  the  disease  be  inyetemte,  or  as  it  is  more  or 
less  of  continuance  ;^'  bat  by  accident,  as  "  Here,  de  Saxoni&  adds ;  *^  fiiith,  opinion, 
discourse,  ratiocination,  are  all  accidentally  deprered  by  die  de&ult  of  imagination.'^ 
Parties  afected,]  To  the  part  aflected,  I  may  here  add  the  parties,  which  shall  be 
more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere,  now  only*  signified.*-  Such  as  have  the 
moon,  Saturn,  Mercury  misa^cted  in  their  genitures,  such  as  live  in  over  cold  or 
over  hot  climes :  such  as  are  bom  of  melancholy  parents ;  as  oflend  in  those  six 
non-natural  things,  are  black,  or  of  a  high  sanguine  complexion,  "^  that  have  litde 
heads,  that  have  a  hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  have  been  long 
sick :  such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great  students,  given  to  much  contemplation, 
lead  a  life  out  of  action,  are  most  subject  to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both,  but  men 
more  often ;  yet  ^  women  misafiected  are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  troubled. 
Of  seasons  of  the  year,  the  autumn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times :  old 
age,  from  which  natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  inseparable  accident ;  but  this  arti- 
ficial malady  is  more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of  a  ^  middle  age.  Some  assign  40 
years,  Gariopontus  30.  Jubertus  excepts  neither  young  nor  old  from  this  adventi- 
tious. Daniel  Sennertus  involves  all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  experience,  '^  in 
omnibus  omnino  corporihu  cujuseunqite  constitutionis  dominatar.  ^iiua  and  Aretius  " 
ascribe  into  the  number  ^  not  only  ^  discontented,  passionate,  and  miserable  persons, 
swarthy,  black ;  but  such  as  are  most  merry  and  pleasant,  scofiers,  and  high  colour- 
ed.'' ^  Generally,"  saith  Rhasis,  ^  ^'  the  jfinest  wits  and  most  generous  spirits,  are 
before  other  obnoxious  to  it ;"  1  cannot  except  any  complexion,  any  condition,  sex, 
or  age,  but  "  fools  and  stoics,  which,  according  to  ^  Synesius,  are  never  troubled 
with  any  manner  of  passion,  but  as  Anacreon's  cicada^  sine  sanguine  et  dolore ; 
sindles  fere  diis  sunt,  Erasmus  vindicates  fools  from  this  melancholy  catalogue, 
because  they  have  most  part  moist  brains  and  light  hearts ;  "  they  are  free  from  am- 
bition, envy,  shame  and  fear ;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  conscience,  nor  macerated 
with  cares,  to  which  our  whole  life  is  most  subject 

SuBSECT.  TIL — Cf  the  Matter  of  Melancholy. 

Of  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  betwixt  Avicen  and  Galen, 
as  you  may  read  in  "  Cardan's  Contradictions,  "  Valesius'  Controveraies,  Montanus, 
Prosper  Calenus,  Capivaccius,  ^  Bright,  ^'  Ficinus,  that  have  written  either  whole 
tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  treatises  of  this  subject  ^^^  What  this 
humour  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds,  how  it  is  engendered  in  the  body,  neither  Galen, 
nor  any  old  writer  hath  sufficiently  discussed,"  as  Jacchinus  thinks :  the  Neoterics 
cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his  Consultations,  holds  melancholy  to  be  material  or 
immaterial :  and  so  doth  Arculanus :  the  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours  before 
mentioned,  and  natural.  The  immaterial  or  adventitous,  acquisite,  redundant,  unna- 
tural, artificial;  which  ^Hercules  de  Saxonid  will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  done, 
and  to  proceed  from  a  ^^  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  distemperature,  which,  without  matter, 
alter  the  brain  and  functions  of  it."  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects  and  derides  this  divi- 
sion of  four  humoure  and  complexions,  but  our  Gralenists  generally  approve  of  it, 
aubscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus. 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mixed ;  ofiending  in  quantity  or 
quality,  varying  according  to  his  place,  where  it  settleth,  as  brain,  spleen,  meseraic 
veins,  heart,  womb,  and  stomach ;  or  diflering  according  to  the  mixture  of  those 
natural  humoura  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural  adust  humoura,  as  they  are 
diversely  tempered  and  mingled.    If  natural  melancholy  abound  in  the  body,  which 

» Lib.  poflhuinode  MeUne.  edit  1690.    Deprivatar  laud,  calvit.  s*  Vacant  eoiMcienike  carnificina, 

fides,  dlacureut,  opinio,  ttc.  per  viilum  Imafinaiionea,  nee  pudefluntt  nee  yerentur,  nee  dilacerantur  nillibufl 

•z  Accident!.  «  Qui  parvum  caput  habent.  In-  curarura,  quibus  tota  yita  obnoxia  est.  *  Lib- 1- 

•ensatl    pferiqve    sunt.      Arlst.    In    phjrslognomia.  tract.  3.  contradie.  18.      ^Lib.  l.cont.  II.     <«Brtebt, 

*  Areteus,  lib.  3.  cap.  5.        "Qui  prop^  ■tatain  sunt.  ca.  IS.     «*  Lib.  1.  cap.  0.  de  sanit.  tnenda.     ** Q/aittt 

Aret.     Medlia  eonvenit  atatibus,  Piso.  *>  De  aut  quails  sit  humor  aut  que  istins  difTereotle,  et  qn»' 

quartano.         sa  Lib.  1.  pnrt.  9.  cap.  II.         *■  Primus  I  modo  fignantur  In  corpore»  scrutandum,  h4c  coin  re 

id  Melaucholiam  non  tam  mosstus  sed  et  bflares,  muhl  veterum  laborayerunt,  nee  Aicile  acciperr  ex 

Jocoai,  cachlnnantes,  trrisores,   et,   qui  plerumque  CSaleno  sententiam   ob  loquendl  varietafem.  I^oo- 


prBrubrl  sunt.  **Qul  sunt  subtJIls  InirentI,  et 

■vita  perapicactutia  de  fkcUl  iaddunt  in  Melaneho- 
Umd,  lib.  \.  cont.  tract.  9.  »Nunqaam  maiuu 

iMBtii  axeidit  ant  dolora  ctpltw.  Bnaa.  *•!■ 


Jaccb.  com.  in  9.  Rhasis,  cap.  15.  cap.  IS.  in  9.  Rhssii. 
«Ub.  poatum.  de  Mehin.  edh.  Veaetiia,  1990.  cap-  7 
at  a    Ah  tetunptrie  calida,  huaaMa,  *e. 


Mod.  3.  Sobs*  4.J 


Species  of  MelaneMy. 


Ill 


is  cM  sod  diy,  ^  so  that  it  be  more  ^  than  the  body  is  well  able  to  bear,  it  must 
needs  be  distempered,'^  saith  Faventius,  ^  and  diseased ;"  and  so  the  other,  if  it  be 
depraTed,  whether  it  arise  from  that  other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from 
bloody  prodaceth  the  like  efiects,  and  is,  as  Montaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adus- 
tioa  of  humours,  most  part  hot  and  dry.  Some  difference  I  find,  whether  this  me- 
kncfaoly  matter  may  be  engendered  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour  and 
temper  of  it  Galen  holds  it  may  be  engendered  of  three  alone,  excluding  phlegm, 
or  pituita,  whose  true  assertion  ^  Valesius  and  Menardus  stiffly  maintain,  and  so  doth 
'^Fuflcfaius,  Montaltus,  ^^Montanus.  How  (say  they)  can  white  become  black  ? 
But  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  lih.  post,  de  mela,  c.  8,  and  ^^  Cardan  are  of  the  opposite 
part  (it  may  be  engendered  of  phlegm,  etsi  rarb  contingaf^  though  it  seldom  come  to 
pass), so  is  ^Guianerius  and  LAurentius,  c.  I.  with  Melanct.  in  his  book  de  Animd,  and 
Chap  of  Humours ;  he  calls  it  Asininam,  dull,  swinish  melancholy,  and  saith  that 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  it:  so  is  "Wecker.  From  melancholy  adust  ariseth  one 
kind  ]  from  choler  another,  which  is  most  brutish ;  another  from  phlegm,  which  is 
doll ;  and  the  last  from  blood,  which  is  best  Of  these  some  are  cold  and  dry, 
others  hot  and  dry,  **  varying  according  to  their  mixtures,  as  they  are  intended,  and 
remitted.  And  indeed  as  Rodericus  a  Fons.  cons.  12.  1.  determines,  ichors,  and 
those  serous  matters  being  thickened  become  phlegm,  and  phlegm  degenerates  into 
choler,  choler  adust  becomes  certtglnosa  melancholia^  as  vinegar  out  of  purest  wine 
petrified  or  by  exhalation  of  purer  ^irits  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sour  and  sharp ; 
and  from  the  sharpness  of  this  humour  proceeds  much  waking,  troublesome  thoughts 
and  dreams,  &c.  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.  If  the  humour  be  cold,  it  is,  saith 
'FaTentinus,  ^a  cause  of  dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symptoms :  if  hot,  they  are 
nsh<,  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it'^  If  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  are  hot; 
ODch  madness  follows,  with  violent  actions  :  if  cold,  fatuity  and  sottishness,  "Capi* 
vaccius.  ^^  The  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  likewise  according  to  the  mixture, 
be  it  hot  or  cold ;  'tis  sometimes  black,  sometimes  not,  Altomarus.  The  same 
^Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen ;  and  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy  (if 
ti  least  it  be  his),  giving  instance  in  a  burning  coal,  ^  which  when  it  is  hot,  shines ; 
when  it  is  cold,  looks  black ;  and  so  doth  the  humour.^'  This  diversity  of  melan- 
choly matter  produceth  diversity  of  efiects.  If  it  be  within  the  "body,  and  not 
putrrSed,  it  causeth  black  jaundice ;  if  putrified,  a  quartan  ague ;  if  it  break  out  to 
the  skin,  leprosy ;  if  to  parts,  several  maladies,  as  scurvy,  &c.  If  it  trouble  the 
miod;  as  it  is  diveraly  mixed,  it  produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  and  dotage : 
^  which  in  their  place. 

ScBSKCT.  IV. — Of  the  species  or  kinds  of  Melancholy. 

WHK]f  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it  otherwise  be,  but  that  the 
?pecies  sliould  be  divera  and  confused  ?  Many  new  and  old  writera  have  spoken  con- 
ftisedlv  of  it,  confounding  melancholy  and  madness,  as  ^^  Heumius,  Guianerius,  Gor- 
<^ius,  Salustius,  Salvianus,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  that  wUl  have  madness  no 
oto  than  melancholy  in  extent,  differing  ^as  I  have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make  two 
(lutinct  species,  as  Rufius  Ephesius,  an  old  writer,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Aretaeus^ 
'Aurelianus,  ^Paulus  .£gineta :  othera  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave 
^  indefinite,  as  JEuus  in  his  Tetrabiblos,  ^Avicenna, Zt&.  3.  Fen,  I.  Tract,  4.  cap. 
1^-  Armianus,  cap,  16.  in  0.  Rasis.  Montanus,  tned,  part,  1.  ^^^  If  natural  me- 
lancholy be  adust,  it  maketh  one  kind ;  if  blood,  another ;  if  choler,  a  third,  difier- 
in^  from  the  first ;  and  so  many  several  opinions  there  are  about  the  kinds,  as  there 


**S«c«fid«m  magli  ant  mlnm  ei  In  corpore  Aierit, 
u  nitnpttitm  |dQM|uain  corpus  ealubrtter  ferre 
?^ni:  iode  corpos  morboaunn  effitur.  ^Llb.  1. 

«trqT«T».  cap.. SI.  *:Llb.  1.  lect.  4.  cap.  4. 

'CoBol.  M.  •  Lib.  %  contradic. cap.  II.  «  De 
v^tnet.  ilHr.l.  cap.  1.  Non  e«t  negatidum  ezhac  flerl 
■*l»»ebolfc«B.  t*  In  Syntax.  «  Varie  aduritar, 
^  aiKctir,  ande  varir.  aroentiam  ipeciet,  Melanct. 

Hiaor  frtfidiM  delirtl  caata,  fVirorla  calidiii,  ite. 
"L*.  I.  c«p.  10.  de  affect,  cap.  m  NtgrescH  hie 

!*^r,  aliqaaodo  rapercalefactue,  aliqando  euper 
^"r-factas,  ca.  7.  •»  Uttoior  Uc  nlgex  aliqnando 


prster  modum  calefactut,  et  alias  refrigeratui  evadlt : 
nam  recentibut  carbonlbui  ei  quid  Blmlle  accidit,  qui 
durante  flamma  pellucidltflroe  candent,  ed  eztlncta 
proraut  nigreacuut.  nippocratei.  ^GuianerlaB, 

diif.  3.  cap.  7.  ">  Non  est  mania,  nisi  extenca  me- 

lancholia. M  Cap.  fi.  lib.  1.  M3  Ser.  1  cap. 

9.  Morbai  bteeetomnifUriae.  '  «  Bpeciea  indefinite 
•ant.  <i8i  aduratur  naturalif  metancbolia,  alia 

fit  fipecies,  ei  aanguie,  alia,  si  flavibilii  alia,  direria  i 
primis  :  maxima  e«t  inter  has  dUTerentia,  et  tot  Doc- 
torum  aententiv,  quot  Ipai  namero  sunt 
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be  men  themseWes."  *  Hercules  de  Saxonift  sets  down  two  kinds,  ^material  and 
immaterial ;  one  from  spirits  alone,  the  other  from  humours  and  spirits.'^  Sarana- 
rola,  Rub,  II.  TVact,  6.  cap.  1.  de  cegritud,  capitis^  will  have  the  kinds  to  be  infi- 
nite ;  one  from  the  myrach,  called  myrachialis  of  the  Arabians ;  another  stomachalis, 
from  the  stomach ;  another  from  the  liver,  heart,  womb,  hemrods,  "^  one  beginning, 
another  consummate."  Melancthon  seconds  him,  ^^as  the  hiunour  is  diverslf 
adust  and  mixed,  so  are  the  species  divers ;"  but  what  these  men  speak  of  speciea  I 
think  ought  to  be  understood  of  symptoms,  and  so  doth  ^^Arculanus  interpret  him- 
self: infinite  species,  id  est^  symptoms ;  and  in  that  sense,  as  Jo.Gorrheus  acknow- 
ledgeth  in  his  medicinal  definitions,  the  species  are  infinite,  but  they  may  be  reduced 
to  three  kinds  by  reason  of  their  seat;  head,  body,  and  h3rpochrondries.  This 
threefold  division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy,  (if  it  be 
his,  which  some  suspect)  by  Galen,  lib.  3.  de  loc.  afectis^  cap.  6.  by  Alexander,  Uk 
1.  cap.  16.  Rasis,  lib.  1.  Continent.  Tract.  9.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Avicenna  and  most  of 
our  new  writers.  Th.  Erastns  makes  two  kinds ;  one  perpetual,  which  is  head  me- 
lancholy ;  the  other  interrupt,  which  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which  he  subdivides 
into  the  other  two  kinds,  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass.  Some  again  make 
four  or  five  kinds,  with  Rodericus  a  Castro,  de  morbis  midier.  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  and 
Lod.  Mercatus,  who  in  his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4.  will  have  that  me- 
lancholy of  nuns,  widows,  and  more  ancient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of 
melancholy  difiering  from  the  rest :  some  will  reduce  enthusiasts,  extatical  and  de- 
moniacal persons  to  this  rank,  adding  ''love  melancholy  to  the  first,  and  lycanthro- 
pia.  The  most  received  division  is  into  three  kinds.  The  first  proceeds  from  the 
sole  fault  of  the  brain,  and  is  called  head  melancholy ;  the  second  sympathetically 
proceeds  from  the  whole  body,  when  the  whole  temperature  is  melancholy :  the 
third  ariseth  from  the  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  or  membrane,  called  mesenterium,  named 
hypochondriacal  or  windy  melancholy,  which  ^  Laurentius  subdivides  into  three 
parts,  from  those  three  members,  hepatic,  splenetic,  meseraic.  Love  melancholy^ 
which  Avicenna  calls  Ilisha :  and  Lycanthropia,  which  he  calls  cucubuthe,  are  com- 
monly included  in  head  melancholy ;  but  of  this  last,  which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calls 
amoreus,  and  most  knight  melancholy,  with  that  of  religious  melancholy,  virgimm 
€t  viduarum,  maintained  by  Rod.  a  Castro  and  Mercatus,  and  the  other  kinds  of  Iotp 
melancholy,  1  will  speak  of  apart  by  themselves  in  my  third  partition.  The  three 
precedent  species  are  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  which  I  wiU  anatomize 
and  treat  of  through  all  their  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  together  and  apart;  that 
every  man  that  is  in  any  measure  afiected  with  this  malady,  may  know  how  to  ex- 
amine it  in  himself,  and  apply  remedies  unto  it 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  species  one  from  the  other, 
to  express  their  several  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  being  that  they  are  so  often  con- 
founded amongst  themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they  can  scarce  be  discerned 
by  the  most  accurate  physicians ;  and  so  often  intermixed  with  other  diseases,  that 
the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged.  Montanus  consil.  26,  names  a  patient  that 
had  this  disease  of  melancholy  and  caninus  appetitus  both  together ;  and  consil  23, 
with  vertigo,  '^Julius  Caesar  Oaudinus  with  stone,  gout,  jaundice.  Trincaveilim 
with  an  ague,  jaundice,  caninus  appetitus,  &c.  ""Paulns  Regoline,  a  great  doctor  in 
his  time,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  confounded  with  a  confusion  of  symptoms, 
that  he  knew  not  to  what  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it  ^Trincavellius,  Falloplus, 
and  Francanzanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three  conferred  with  about  one  party, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  three  dififerent  opinions.  And  in  another  place,  Trincaveliius 
being  demanded  what  he  thought  of  a  melancholy  young  man  to  whom  he  was 
sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew  not 
to  what  kind  to  reduce  it  In  his  seventeenth  consultation  diere  is  the  like  dis- 
agreement about  a  melancholy  monk.  Those  symptoms,  which  others  ascribe  to 
misafiected  parts  and  humours,  ^'  Here,  de  Saxonii  attributes  wholly  to  distempered 
spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I  have  said.    Sometimes  they  cannot  well  discern 


''Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  7.  c^Qaiedain  Inclplen* 

qawdam  coii«ainmaia.  ''•^Cap.  de  humor.Itb.de 

animn.  Varid  adiiritur  et  ini«cetur  ipsa  melanchnlia, 
nnde  ▼arise  amentimn  fipeci'ii.  o^Cap.  10.  in  9. 


Rasl*.        M  Laurentius,  cap.  4.  de  reel.        "^  Cap- 13- 
«"460.  et  116.  conaalt.  consil.  13.  MHUdetlKim 

spicll.  9.  foi.  106.  'r*TrincaveUhi««  torn.  1  coaiiL 

15  et  16.  "Cap.  13.  tnet.  poadi.de  neUa. 
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this  disease  from  others.  In  Reinerus  Solinander's  counsels,  (Sect,  consil.  5,)  he 
and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patient's  disease  was  hypocondriacal  melancholy. 
Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma,  and  nothing  else.  ^Solinander  and  Guarionius, 
lately  sent  for  to  the  melancholy  Duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what 
species  it  was,  or  agree  amongst  themselves.  The  species  are  so  confounded,  as  in 
Caesar  Claudinus  his  forty-fourth  consultation  for  a  Polonian  Count,  in  his  judgment 
*'^''he  laboured  of  head  melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  tem- 
perature both  at  once.'^  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have  had  all  three  kinds 
semel  tt  simul^  and  some  successively.  So  that  I  conclude  of  our  melancholy  spe- 
cies, as  ^many  politicians  do  of  their  pure  forms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies, 
aristocracies,  democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation,  but  in  practice  they 
are  temperate  and  usually  mixed,  (so  ^^Polybius  informeth  us)  as  the  Lacedaemonian, 
the  Roman  of  old,  German  now,  and  many  others.  What  physicians  say  of  distinct 
species  in  their  books  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in  their  patients'  bodies  they 
are  commonly  mixed.  In  such  obscurity,  therefore,  variety  and  confused  mixture 
of  symptoms,  causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  treat  of  several  kinds  apart ;  to 
make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many  casualties,  distractions,  when 
seldom  two  men  shall  be  like  efiected  per  omnia  f  Tis  hard,  I  confess,  yet  never- 
theless I  will  adventure  through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and,  led  by  the  clue 
or  thread  of  the  best  writers,  extricate  myself  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and 
errors,  and  so  proceed  to  the  causes. 


SECT.  II.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Causes  of  Melancholy,     God  a  cause, 

'^  It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  cures,  or  think  of  remedies,  until  such  time  as  we  have 
coosidered  of  the  causes,^^  so  ^  Galen  prescribes  Glauco :  and  the  common  expe- 
rience of  others  confirms  that  those  cures  must  be  imperfect,  lame,  and  to  no  pur- 
pose, wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as  ^Prosper  Calenius  well 
observes  in  his  tract  de  aira  bile  to  Cardinal  Caesius.  Insomuch  that  ^^^Femelius 
puts  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes,  and  without  which  it  is 
unpossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of  disease.^  Empirics  may  ease,  and 
sometimes  help,  but  not  thoroughly  root  out ;  sublatd  causd  tollitur  effectus^  as  the 
saying  is,  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the  efiect  is  likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able  to  discern  these  causes  whence  they  are,  and  in 
such  ^variety  to  say  what  the  beginning  was.  "He  is  happy  that  can  perform  it 
aright  I  will  adventure  to  guess  as  near  as  I  can,  and  rip  them  all  up,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  general  and  particular,  to  every  species,  that  so  they  may  the  better 
he  described. 

General  causes,  are  either  supernatural,  or  natural.  *^  Supernatural  are  from  God 
and  his  angels,  or  by  God^s  permission  from  the  devil''  and  his  ministers.  That  God 
himself  is  a  cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  satisfaction  of  his  justice,  many 
examples  amd  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures  make  evident  unto  us,  Ps.  cvii.  17. 
*^  Foolish  men  are  plagued  for  their  offence,  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness.'' 
Gehazi  was  strucken  with  leprosy,  2  Reg.  v.  27.  Jehoram  with  dysentery  and  fiux, 
and  great  diseases  of  the  bowels,  2  Chron.  xxi.  15.  David  plagued  for  numbering 
his  people,  1  Par.  21.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this  disease  is 
pecnliariy  specified,  Psalm  cxxvii.  12.  ^^He  brought  down  their  heart  through 
heaviness.'^  Deut  xxviii.  28.  ^  He  struck  them  with  madness,  blindness,  and  as- 
tonishment of  heart."     "'^  An  evil  spirit  was  sent  by  the  Lord  upon  Saul,  to  vex 


-  Gnanoii.  com.  med.  2.  *">  LaboraYit  per  oMen- 
taa  et  k  XtAo  corpore.  '<  Machiavel,  ace.  Smitbus 
dc  rep.  ▲sfl.  cap.  8.  Ub.  I.  Buacoldua,  diacur.  pollt. 
4i9cari.  5.  cap.  7.  Artot.  I.  3.  pclit.  cap.  ult.  Keckerm. 
«lii,  Ac.  '^Lib.  6.  lePriinoRrtifcuritlvc. 

'■  Noctri  priasin  ait  propositi  affectionum  cauaas  in- 
Aafan  ;  res  ipaa  boruri  videtur,  nam  alloqui  earuio 
'     naacA  et  iatttilla  eaaet.  nPatii.  lib.  1. 


cap.  11.  Rernm  eognoscere  cauaaa,  medicis  inprlmia 
neceasarium,  sine  qua  nee  morbum  curare,  nee  pr»- 
cavere  licet.  i*Tanta  enlni  niorbi  varietas  ac 

differentia  ut  non  facile  dignoscatur,  unde  Initium 
morbus  sumpserit.  Melaneliua  A  Galeno.  **FoUx 
qui  potuit  rerum  eognoscere  caoaaa.  *i  1  Sam. 

xvi.  14. 
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[Part  1.  Sec.  2. 


him.'^    "Nebuchadnezzar  did  eat  grass  like  an  0X9  and  his  ^  heart  was  made  like 
the  beasts  of  the  field.'^    Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punishments.    Lycurgns, 
because  he  cut  down  the  vines  in  the  country,  was  by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness : 
so  was  Pentheus  and  his  mother  Agave  for  neglecting  their  sacrifice.    "Censor  Ful- 
vius  ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno's  temple,  to  cover  a  new  one  of  his  own,  which  he 
had  dedicated  to  Fortune,  ^^^and  was  confoimded  to  death  with  grief  and  sorrow  of 
heart."     When  Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  ^Apollo's  temple  at  Delphos  of  thope 
infinite  riches  it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from  heaven  and  struck  four 
thousand  men  dead,  the  rest  ran  mad.    ^A  little  aAer,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus, 
lightning,  thunder,  earthquakes,  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion.     If  we  may  be- 
lieve our  pontifical  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  us  many  strange  and  prodigious 
punishments  in  this  kind,  infiicted  by  their  saints.    How  ^Clodoveus,  sometime 
king  of  France,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  uncovering  the  body  of  Su 
Denis:  and  how  a  "sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that  would  have  stolen  a  silver  image 
of  St.  John,  at  Birgburge,  became  frantic  on  a  sudden,  raging,  and  tyramiising  over  his 
own  fiesh :  of  a  ^Lord  of  Rhadnor,  tliat  coming  from  hunting  late  at  night,  put  his 
dogs  into  St.  Avan's  church,  (lian  Avan  they  called  it)  and  rising  betimes  next 
morning,  as  hunters  use  to  do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  being  suddenly 
stricken  blind.    Of  Tyridates  an  "Armenian  king,  for  violating  some  holy  nuns, 
that  was  punished  in  like  sort,  with  loss  of  his  wits.    But  poets  and  papists  may  go 
together  for  fabulous  tales;  let  them  free  their  own  credits:  howsoever  they  feign 
of  their  Nemesis,  and  of  tfieir  saints,  or  by  the  devil's  means  may  be  deluded ;  we 
find  it  true,  that  ullor  a  tergo  Deus^  *'"He  is  God  the  avenger,''  as  David  styles 
him ;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that  pull  this  and  many  other  maladies  on  our 
own  heads.     That  he  can  by  his  angels,  which  are  his  ministers,  strike  and  heal 
(saith  "Dionysius)  whom  he  will;  that  he  can  plague  us  by  his  creatures,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  instruments,  as  a  husbandman  (saith  Zan- 
chius)  doth  a  hatchet :  hail,  snow,  winds,  &c.    ""  Et  conjurati  veniunt  in  classira 
venti :"  as  in  Joshua's  time,  as  in  Pharaoh's  reign  in  Egypt ;  they  are  but  as  so 
many  executioners  of  his  justice.     He  can  make  the  proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry 
out  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  Vicisti  Galilcpe  :  or  with  Apollo's  priest  in  **Chr5sos- 
tom,  O  CGRlum !  6  terra  I  unde  hostis  hie?    What  an  enemy  is  this  ?    And  pray  with 
David,  acknowledging  his  power,  "  I  am  weakened  and  sore  broken,  I  roar  for  the 
grief  of  mine  heart,  mine  heart  panteth,  &,c."    Psalm  xxxviii.  8.    "  O  Lord,  rebuke 
me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath,"  Psalm  xxxviii.  1.  "  3Iake 
me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken,  may  rejoice," 
Psahn  li.  8.  and  verse  12.    "Restore  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  stablish 
me  with  thy  free  spirit."     For  these  causes  belike  "Hippocrates  would  have  a  phy- 
sician take  special  notice  whether  the  disease  come  not  from  a  divine  supernatural 
cause,  or  whether  it  follow  the  course  of  nature.     But  this  is  farther  discussed  by 
Fran.  Valesius,  de  sacr.  philos.  cap.  8.    "Femelius,  and  "J.  Caesar  Claudinus,  10 
whom  I  refer  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates  is  to  be  understood.     Paracelsus 
is  of  opinion,  that  such  spiritual  diseases  (for  so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually  to  be 
cured,  and  not  otherwise.     Ordinary  means  in  such  cases  will  not  avail:  .Von  f 5< 
reluctandum  cum  Deo  (we  must  not  struggle  with  God.)   When  that  monster-taming 
Hercules  overcame  all  in  the  Olympics,  Jupiter  at  last  in  an  unknown  shape  wrestled 
with  him ;  the  victory  was  uncertain,  till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himseff,  and  Her- 
cules yielded.    No  striving  with  supreme  powers. .   ^il  juveU  immensos  Cratero 
promittere  monies^  physicians  and  physic  can  do  no  good,  ""we  must  submit  our- 
selves unto  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  acknowledge  our  ofiences,  call  to  him  for 
mercy.     If  he  strike  us  una  eademque  numus  vulnus  opemque  ferety  as  it  is  with 
them  that  are  wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  he  alone  must  help ;  otherwise 
our  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 


"Dan.  ▼.  91.  •Lactam.  Instit.  lib.  %  cap.  6. 

«•  Mente  captua,  et  faiBino  animi  moerore  conaumptai. 
**  Munster  coimog.  lib.  4.  cap.  43.  De  calo  Bubaterne- 
bantur,  tanquam  insani  de  aaxia  priecipitati,  4bc. 
«  Liviua  lib.  38.  ^  Gaguin.  1.  3.  c.  4.  Quod  Dionvsii 
corpus  dbcoopenierat,  In  inaanam  incidit  **  Idem 
lib.  9.  sub.  Carol.  6.  Sacronim  contemptor,  templi  fori- 
btts  effiractia,  dam  D.  Johannis  argenteum  timulacrum 
rapere  coBtendlt,  aimnlacrum  avena  ftcie  doranm  el 


▼eraat,  nee  mora  tacrilegua  mentis  Inopa,  aique  ia 
aemet  insanlens  in  proprioa  artaa  deacvlt.  **  Gi- 

raldua  Cambrenaia,  lib  1.  c.  1.  Itinerar.  Cambric 
wDelrio,  torn.  3.  lib.  6.  aecL  3.  qucat.  3.  *'  PmI 
xlvi.  I.  «  Lib.  8.  cap.  de  Hierar.         «ClaadMB. 

M  De  BabtlA  Martyre .  «  Lib.  cap.  5.  prof .  ••  Lib. 
1.  de  Abditia  rerum  cAiiaia.  ^  Beapona.  med.  II 

reap.  •>  i  Pet.  t.  S. 
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SUBSBCT.  II. 


Digression  of  the  nature  of  Spirits^  had  Angels^  or  Bevilsj  and 
how  they  cause  Melancholy, 

How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend,  and  whether  they  can  cause 
this,  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  serious  question,  and  worthy  to  be  considered :  for  the 
better  understanding  of  which,  I  will  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  nature  of  spirits. 
And  although  the  question  be  very  obscure,  according  to  *Postellus,  "full  of  contro- 
rersyand  ambiguity,"  beyond  the  reach  of  human  capsichy^  f afeor  excedere  vires 
intentUmis  mece,  saiUi  *°° Austin,  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  uniferstand  li^finitum  de 
in/hdto  non  potest  statuere^  we  can  sooner  determine  with  Tully,  de  nal,  deorum^  quid 
wn  sint^  quant  quid  sint^  our  subtle  schoolmen,  Cardans,  Scaligers,  profound  Thom- 
ists,  Fracastoriana  and  Ferneliana  acies^  are  weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective  in  these 
mysteries,  and  all  our  quickest  wits,  as  an  owPs  eyes  at  the  sun^s  light,  wax  dull, 
and  are  not  suHicient  to  apprehend  them ;  yet,  as  in  the  rest,  I  will  adventure  to  say 
something  to  this  point  In  former  times,  as  we  read.  Acts  xxiii.,  the  Sadducees  de- 
nied that  there  were  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or  angels.  So  did  Galen  the  physician, 
the  Peripatetics,  even  Aristotle  himself,  as  Pomponatius  stoutly  maintains,  and  Scali- 
ger  in  some  sort  grants.  Though  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  com,  in  lib,  2.  de  aninui^ 
stiffly  denies  it ;  substantia  separata  and  intelligences,  are  the  same  which  Chris- 
tians call  angels,  and  Platonists  devils,  for  they  name  all  the  spirits,  d<emones^  be 
they  good  or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  Onomasticon,  lib.  I.  cap.  i.  observes.  Epi- 
cures and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general,  because  they  never  saw  them. 
Plato,  Plotinus,  Porphyrius,  Jamblichus,  Proclus,  insisting  in  the  steps  of  Trisme- 
gistus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  make  no  doubt  of  it :  nor  Stoics,  but  that  there  are 
such  spirits,  though  much  erring  from  the  truth.  Concerning  the  first  beginning  of 
them,  the  '  Talmudists  say  that  Adam  had  a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve, 
and  of  her  he  begat  nothing  but  devils.  Tlie  Turks^  'Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous  in  this  point :  but  the  Scripture  informs  us  Christians,  how  Lucifer, 
the  chief  of  them,  with  his  associates,  'fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride  and  ambition ; 
Treated  of  God,  placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now  cast  down 
into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell,  ^  and  delivered  into  chains  of 
darkness  (2  Pet.  ii.  4.)  to  be  kept  unto  damnation.'^ 

.Yofttre  of  Devils,]  There  is  a  foolish  opinion  which  some  hold,  that  they  are 
the  souls  of  men  departed,  good  and  more  noble  were  deified,  the  baser  grovelled  on 
the  ground,  or  in  the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils,  the  which  with  Tertullian,  Por- 
phyrius the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius,  ser.  27  maintains.  "  These  spirits,"  he  ^saith, 
**  which  we  call  angels  and  devils,  are  nought  but  souls  of  men  departed,  which 
either  through  love  and  pity  of  their  friends  yet  living,  help  and  assist  them,  or  else 
persecute  their  enemies,  whom  they  hated,"  as  Dido  threatened  to  persecute  ^neas : 

"Omnlbu*  umbra  locis  adero :  dabis  improbe  ponas." 
**  My  angry  glio§t  arfiing  (Vom  tbe  deep, 
Sball  haunt  tbee  waking,  and  disturb  thy  ileep ; 
At  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall  know, 
And  Fame  sball  spread  the  pleasing  news  below." 

They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher  powers  to  keep  men  from 
their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish  them  as  they  see  cause :  and  are  called  boni 
ft  malt  Genii  by  the  Romans.  Heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemures  or  larvae  if  bad,  by 
the  stoics,  governors  of  countries,  men,  cities,  saith  ^Apuleius,  Deos  appellant  qui 
n  hondnum  mtmero  jffste  ac  prudenter  vita  curriculo  gubemato^  pro  numine^  postea 
ah  hominUms  prctditifanis  et  ceremoniis  vulgb  admittuntur^  ut  in  Mgypto  Osyris^  &c. 
Prttstites^  Capella  calls  them,  "  which  protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes," 
Socrates  had  his  Damomum  Satuminum  et  ignium^  which  of  all  spirits  is  best,  ad 
nhHmes  cogitaiiones  animum  erigentem^  as  the  Platonists  supposed ;  Plotinus  his. 


*Lib.  1.  e-  7.  de  orbis  concordia.  In  nulla  re  major 
foit  altercatio,  major  obs^uritati,  minor  opinionum  con- 
cordia, qnAm  de  dcmnnibus  et  atibHtuntiis  separatis. 
**Uh.  3.  de  Trinit.  cap.  1.  '  Pererius  in  Genesin. 

lib.  4.  In  cap.  3.  v.  S3.  'See  Strozziiis  Cicogna 

osmlfariK.  Maf .  Ub.  3.  c.  15.  Jo.  Aubanus,  Bredenba- 
chtas.  aAnfeltts  per  superbiam  separatus  &  I>eo, 

nn  i»  Tertlate  son  stetit.   Austin.  *  Nihil  aliud 


sunt  Demones  quam  nuda  animc  quae  corpore  depo- 
sito  priorem  miserati  vltam,  cognatis  succurrunt  com- 
moti  misericordia,  ice.  •  De  Deo  Socratia.    All 

tbose  mortals  are  called  Gods,  wbo,  the  course  of  life 
being  prudently  guided  and  governed,  are  honoured 
by  men  with  temples  and  sacriflces,  as  Osiris  in 
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and  we  christianB  our  assistiiig  angel,  as  Andreas  Victorellus,  a  copious  writer  of 
this  subject,  Lodovicus  de  La-Cerda,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  voluminous  tract  de  Jlngelo 
Custode,  Zanchius,  and  some  divines  think.  But  this  absurd  tenet  of  T^reus,  Pro- 
clus  confutes  at  large  in  his  book  de  Anima  et  damone. 

'Psellus,  a  christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspinian)  to  Michael  Parapina- 
tius,  Emperor  of  Greece,  a  great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds  they  are 
^corpereal,  and  have  ^aerial  bodies,  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and  die,'^  (which 
Martianus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  christian  philosophers  explode)  ^  that 
'they  are  nourished  and  have  excrements,  they  feel  pain  if  they  be  hurt  (which  Car- 
dan confirms,  and  Scaliger  justly  laughs  him  to  scorn  for;  Si  pascanlur  aercj  cur 
turn  pugnant  oh  puriorem  aera  ?  &c.)  or  stroken  :^'  and  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with 
admirable  celerity  they  come  together  again.  Austin,  in  Gen.  lib.  iii.  lib.  arbit^ 
approves  as  much,  mutata  casu  corpora  in  detcriorem  qualitaiem  aeris  spissiorisj  so 
doth  Hierome.  Comment,  in  epist.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  3,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius* 
and  many  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church :  that  in  their  fall  their  bodies  were  changed 
into  a  more  aerial  and  gross  substance.  Bodine,  lib.  4,  Theatri  Naturae  and  David 
Crusius,  Hermeticee  Philosophise,  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  by  several  arguments  proves  angels 
and  spirits  to  be  corporeal :  quicquid  continetur  in  loco  Corporeum  est ;  Jit  spiritus 
continetur  in  locoy  ergo.'  Si  spiritus  sunt  quanti^  erunt  Corporei :  At  sunt  quaniU 
ergo.  Sunt  Jiniti^  ergo  quanti^  &c.  "'Bodine  goes  farther  yet,  and  will  have  these^ 
AninuB  separala  genii^  spirits,  angel^,  devils,  and  so  likewise  souls  of  men  departed, 
if  corporeal  (which  he  most  eagerly  contends)  to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  abso- 
lutely round,  like  Sun  and  Moon,  because  that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  qUiB  nihil 
habet  cuperitatisj  nihil  angulis  incisum^  nihil  anfractihus  iwoohtlem^  nihil  emincns^ 
sed  inter  corpora  perfecta  est  perfectissimum ;  "  therefore  all  spirits  are  corporeal 
he  concludes,  and  in  their  proper  shapes  round.  That  they  can  assume  other  aerial 
bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes  at  their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  will 
themselves,  that  they  are  most  swifl  in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  an  instant, 
and  so  likewise  "transform  bodies  of  others  into  what  shape  they  please,  and  with 
admirable  celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  place ;  (as  the  Angel  did  Uabakkuk  to 
Daniel,  and  as  Philip  the  deacon  was  carried  away  by  die  Spirit,  when  he  had  bap- 
tised the  eunuch ;  so  did  Pythagoras  and  Apollonius  remove  themselves  and  others^ 
with  many  such  feats)  that  they  can  represent  castles  in  the  air,  palaces,  armies, 
spectrums,  progidies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  men's  eyes,  '^  cause  smells, 
savours,  &c.,  deceive  all  the  senses ;  most  writers  of  this  subject  credibly  believe ; 
and  that  they  can  foretel  future  events,  and  do  many  strange  miracles.  Juno's  image 
spake  to  Camillus,  and  Fortune's  statue  to  the  Roman  matrons,  with  many  such. 
Zanchius,  Bodine,  Spondanus,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true  me- 
tamorphosis, as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  really  translated  into  a  beast.  Lot's  wife  into 
a  pillar  of  salt ;  Ulysses'  companions  into  hogs  and  dogs,  by  Circe's  charms ;  turn 
themselves  and  others,  as  they  do  witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares,  crows,  Slc.  Stroz- 
zius  Cicogna  hath  many  examples,  lib.  iii.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  4  and  5,  which  he  there 
confutes,  as  Austin  likewise  doth,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  xviii.  That  they  can  be  seen  when 
and  in  what  shape,  and  to  whom  they  will,  saith  Psellus,  Tametsi  nil  tale  viderim^ 
nee  optem  videre^  though  he  himself  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it ;  and  use  some- 
times carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  I  shall  '^  prove  more  at  large)  with  women  and 
men.  Many  will  not  believe  they  can  be  seen,  and  if  any  man  shall  say,  swear,  and 
stiffly  maintain,  though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and  learned,  that  he  hath 
seen  them,  they  account  him  a  timorous  fool,  a  melancholy  dizard,  a  weak  fellow, 
a  dreamer,  a  sick  or  a  mad  man,  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  yet 
Marcus  of  his  credit  told  Psellus  that  he  had  often  seen  them.  And  Leo  Suavius,  a 
Frenchman,  c.  8,  in  Conunentar.  1.  1.  Paracelsi  de  vita  longa^  out  of  some  Plato* 


*  He  lired  500  yean  since.  ?  Apuleius :  ipiritui 

animalia  luot  animo  panibilia,  mente  rationalla,  cor- 
pore  aeria,  tempore  Mmpiterna.  '  Nulrluntur,  et 

ejcremenia  babenltquod  paUata  doleant  aolido  per- 
cuwa  corpore.  *  WhateYer  occupies  space  is 

corporeal :— spirit  occupies  space,  tker^ort^  ite.  ite. 
i«411b.  4.  Theol.  nat.  fol.  535.  "Which  has  no 

roughness,  angles,  fractores,  prominences,  but  is  the 
moat  perfect  amongst  perfect  bodies.        >'  Cyprianoa 


,  in  Epist.  montes  etiam  et  animalia  transferri  poeevnt : 
as  the  devil  did  Christ  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle;  and 
witches  are  often  translated.  See  more  in  Stroax.as 
Cicogna,  lib.  3-  cap.  4.  omnif  mag.  Per  aera  subdu- 
cere  et  in  sublime  corpora  ferre  possunt,  Biarmano* 
Percufisi  dolent  et  unintiir  in  ronspicuoa  cine  re*. 
Agrlppai  lib.  3.  r4ip.  de  occul.  Philos.  >a  Agrippa, 

de  occult.  Philos.  lib.  3.  cap.  18.        «  Pact.  3.  Sect.  3. 
Mem.  1.  Bubs.  1.  Love  Melancholy. 
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nistSfWiU  have  the  air  to  be  as  full  of  them  as  snow  falling  in  the  skies,  and  that, they 
may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down  the  means  how  men  may  see  them ;  Si  irrever- 
heraiua  oculis  sole  splendetUe  versus  calum  corUinuaverint  ohtutus^  &c.,*'  and  saith 
moreover  he  tried  it,  pramissorum  feci  experimenf/um,  and  it  was  true,  that  the  Pla- 
tonists  said.  Paracelsus  confesseth  that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred 
with  them,  and  so  doth  Alexander  ab  '^Alexandro,  ^^  that  he  so  found  it  by  expe- 
rience, when  as  before  he  doubted  of  it."  Many  deny  it,  saith  Lavater,  de  spectris, 
part  i.  c.  2,  and  part  ii.  c.  i  1,  ^^  because  they  never  saw  them  themselves ;"  but  as  he 
reports  at  large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19.  part  1,  they  are  oflen  seen  and 
beard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as  Lod.  Vives  assureth  us,  innumerable 
records,  histories,  and  testimonies  evince  in  all  ages,  times,  places,  and  '^  all  travel- 
lers besides ;  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  northern  climes,  JVt/iiZ  familiarius  qitam 
in  agris  et  urhibus  spiritus  videre^  audire  qui  vetent^  jubeatU^  &c.  Hieronimus  vita 
Pauli,  Basil  ser.  40,  Nicephorus,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  "Jacobus  Boissar- 
dus  in  his  tract  de  spiriluum  apparitionibus^  Petrus  Loyerus  1.  de  spectris,  Wierus 
1. 1.  have  infinite  variety  of  such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read 
that  &rther  doubts,  to  his  ample  satisfaction.  One  alone  I  will  briefly  insert.  A 
nobleman  in  Germany  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Sweden  (for  his  name, 
the  time,  and  such  circumstances,  I  refer  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  ''Author).  After 
he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed  to  Livonia,  on  set  purpose  to  see  those  familiar 
spirits,  which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery  works. 
.\mongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where  his  wife  was,  in  what  room,  in 
what  clothes,  what  doing,  and  brought  him  a  ring  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  non 
sine  omnium  admiratione^  he  found  to  be  true ;  and  so  believed  that  ever  after,  which 
before  he  doubted  of.  Cardan,  1.  1 9.  de  subtil,  relates  of  his  father,  Facius  Cardan, 
that  after  the  accustomed  solemnities.  An.  1491,  13  August,  he  conjured  up  seven 
devils,  in  Greek  apparel,  about  forty  years  of  age,  some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and 
some  pale,  as  he  thought ;  he  asked  them  many  questions,  and  they  made  leady 
answer,  that  they  were  aerial  devils,  that  they  lived  and  died  as  men  did,  save  that 
they  were  far  longer  lived  (700  or  800  "^ years);  they  did  as  much  excel  men  in 
dignity  as  we  do  juments,  and  were  as  hr  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above 
them ;  our  **  governors  and  keepers  they  are  moreover,  which  °  Plato  in  Critias  de- 
livered of  old,  and  subordinate  to  one  another,  Ut  enim  homo  homini^  sic  damon 
damoid  daminalur^  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us,  and  the  spirits  of  the  meaner 
sort  had  commonly  such  offices,  as  we  make  horse-keepers,  neat-herds,  and  the 
basest  of  us,  overseers  of  our  cattle ;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  their  na- 
tures and  functions,  than  a  horse  a  man's.  They  knew  all  things,  but  might  not 
reveal  them  to  men  ;  and  ruled  and  domineered  over  us,  as  we  do  over  our  horses ; 
the  best  kings  amongst  us,  and  the  most  generous  spirits,  were  not  comparable  to 
the  basest  of  them.  Sometimes  they  did  instruct  men,  and  communicate  their  skill, 
reward  and  cherish,  and  sometimes,  again,  terrify  and  punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe, 
as  they  thought  fit,  J>/\hil  magis  cupienles  (saith  Lysius,  Phis.  Stoicorum)  quam  tido' 
rationem  hominum.^  The  same  Author,  Cardan,  in  his  Hyperchen,  out  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Stoics,  will  have  some  of  these  Genii  (for  so  he  cidls  them)  to  be  **  desirous 
of  men's  company,  very  a^&ble  and  familiar  with  than,  as  dogs  are ;  others,  again, 
to  abhor  as  serpents,  and  care  not  for  them.  The  same  belike  Tritemius  calls  Igrdos 
a  suhlunares^  qui  nunquam  demergurU  ad  inferiora^  aut  vix  ullum  habent  in  terris 
commerchan  :  '^Generally  they  far  excel  men  in  worth,  as  a  man  the  meanest  worm ; 
thoQgh  some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their  own  rank  in  worth,  as  the  black- 
gnard  in  a  prince's  court,  and  to  men  again,  as  some  degenerate,  base,  rational  crea- 
tures, are  excelled  of  bnite  beasts." 
That  they  are  mortal,  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cardan,  Martianus,  &c.,  many 

""By  gaxing  BteadfksUy  on  the  eun  Illuminated  I  boiiiinibut,  qnanto  bi  brutfs  animantibui.  ^Vim- 

VBbhu  lihfbCMt  rays.'*  >«Geiiial.  dierum.    Ita  |  tides  Pastores,  Gubernatoret  bominum,  et  llli  anima 


■iM  Tiswn  et  compertajn  qaam  priui  an  esient  ambi- 

fcret  Fidem  nam  llberet.        "  Lib.  1.  de  verit.  Fidel. 

9nm,  Ite.  »Lib.  de  Divioatione  et  magia. 

"Cap.  8.  TrmseportaTit  In  Litroniam  cuplditate  vi- 

^••^iu.  *>8ic  Hetiodna  de  Nymphia  vivere 

'ted.  10.  Ktatea  ptupnlciinii  vel.  0. 7,  SO.  «'  Cua-  I  ut  bominea  k  feria,  ice. 

i«dn  hoBiaoa  et  provlacianiiD,  itc.  tan  to  meliorei  i 


lium.  » **  Coveting  nothing  more  than  the  admi- 

ration of  manlcind."        '*  Natura  flimlliarea  ut  canea 
bomiaibUB  multi  averaantur  et  abhorrent.  '-^Ab 

homine  ploa  distant  quam  iionio  ab  Ignohiliaalmo  ver- 
ne,  et  tamen  quidam  ex  hia  ab  bominibaa  auperantur 
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other  divines  and  philosophers  hold,  post  prolixum  tempus  moriuntur  omnes ;  The 
"Platonists,  and  some  Rabbins,  Porphyrins  and  Plutarch,  as  appears  by  that  relatii>n 
of  Thamus :  " "  The  great  God  Pan  is  dead ;  Apollo  Py thius  ceased ;  and  so  the 
rest  St.  Hierome,  in  the  life  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  tells  a  story  how  one  of  them  ap- 
peared to  St.  Anthony  in  the  wilderness,  and  told  him  as  much.  ^  Paracelsus  of 
our  late  writers  stiffly  maintains  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and  die  as  other  creatures 
do.  Zozimus,  1.  2,  farther  adds,  that  religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  them. 
The  "Gentiles'  gods,  he  saith,  were  expelled  by  Constan tine,  and  together  with  them. 
Imperii  Romatti  majestas^  etfortuna  inieriit^  et  profligata  est ;  The  fortune  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  Roman  Empire  decayed  and  vanished,  as  that  heathen  in  ''^Minutius  for- 
merly bragged,  when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  Remans,  the  Jew's  God  w^as 
likewise  captivated  by  that  of  Rome ;  and  Rabsakeh  to  the  Israelites,  no  God  should 
deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  But  these  paradoxes  of  their  power, 
corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes,  transposing  bodies,  and  carnal  copulations, 
are  sufficiently  conAited  by  Zanch.  c.  10,  1.4.  Pererius  in  his  comment,  and  Tos- 
tatus  questions  on  the  6th  of  Gen.  Th.  Aquin.,  St.  Austin,  Wierus,  Th.  Erastus, 
Delrio,  tom.  2, 1.  2,  quaest  29 ;  Sebastian  Michaelis,  c.  2,  de  spiritibus,  D.  Reinolds 
Lect.  47.  They  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  men,  yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make  a 
real  metamorphosis ;  but  as  Cicogna  proves  at  large,  they  are  ^^Illusoria  et  prasfi- 
giatrices  transformationes,  omnif.  mag,  lib,  4,  cap.  4,  mere  illusions  and  cozenings, 
like  that  tale  of  Pasetis  obulus  in  Suidas,  or  that  of  Autolicus,  Mercury's  son,  that 
dwelt  in  Parnassus,  who  got  so  much  treasure  by  cozenage  and  stealth.  His  father 
Mercury,  because  he  could  leave  him  no  wealth,  taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get 
means,  *for  he  could  drive  away  men's  cattle,  and  if  any  pursued  him,  turn  them 
into  what  shapes  he  would,  and  so  did  mightily  enrich  himself,  Juk  astu  maximam 
pradam  est  adsecuttts.  This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest ;  yet  thus  much  in 
general.  Thomas,  Durand,  and  others,  grant  that  they  have  understanding  far  be- 
yond men,  can  probably  conjecture  and  "foretel  many  things;  they  can  cause  and 
cure  most  diseases,  deceive  our  senses ;  they  have  excellent  skill  in  all  Arts  and 
Sciences ;  and  that  the  most  illiterate  devil  is  Quovis  hondne  scientior  (more  know- 
ing than  any  man),  as  **  Cicogna  maintains  out  of  others.  They  know  the  virtues 
of  herbs,  plants,  stones,  minerals,  &c. ;  of  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  ele- 
ments, stars,  planets,  can  aptly  apply  and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good ',  per- 
ceiving the  causes  of  all  meteors,  and  the  like :  Dant  se  coloribus  (as  "^Austin  hath 
it)  accommodant  sejiguris^  adfutrent  sonisy  subjiciunt  se  odoribus^  infundunt  se  sapo- 
ribusy  omnes  sensus  etiam  ipsam  inlelligenfiam  dtemones  fallunt^  they  deceive  all  our 
senses,  even  our  understanding  itself  at  once.  "^They  can  produce  miraculous  alter- 
ations in  the  air,  and  most  wonderful  effects,  conquer  armies,  give  victories,  help, 
further,  hurt,  cross  and  alter  human  attempts  and  projects  (Dei  permissu)  as  they  see 
good  themselves.  "When  Charles  the  Great  intended  to  make  a  channel  betwixt 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  look  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day,  these  spirits 
flung  down  in  the  night,  Ut  conatu  Rex  desisteref^  perviccre.  Such  feats  can  they 
do.  But  that  which  Bodine,  1.  4,  Theat.  nat.  thinks  (following  Tyrius  belike.,  and 
the  Platonists,)  they  can  tell  the  secrets  of  a  man's  heart,  aut  cogitationes  hominum^ 
is  most  false ;  his  reasons  are  weak,  and  sufRciently  confuted  by  Zanch.  lib.  4,  cap.  9. 
Hierom.  lib.  2,  com.  in  Mat.  ad  cap.  1 5,  Athanasius  quaest.  27,  ad  Antiochum  Prin- 
cipem,  and  others. 

Orders.]  As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  devils,  which  the  Platonists  hold, 
is  altogether  erroneous,  and  those  Ethnics  boni  et  m^li  Genii^  are  to  be  exploded : 
these  heathen  writers  agree  not  in  this  point  among  themselves,  as  Dandinus  notes, 

•f  Cibo  et  potu  ati  ei  Yenere  cum  bominibii*  ac  tan-  cap.  17.  Partim  quia  subtilioiia  seBaut  acomioe.  pnr* 
dem  mori,  CIcofna.  1.  part.  lib.  S.  c.  3.  ^  Plutarch,  tiin  scleotia  calidiore  vicent  et  experientia  propter 
de  defect,  oraculorum.  *Lib.  de  ZUptais  et  Pig-  '  magnam  longitudinem  vttae,  partim  ab  Angells  du- 

meif.  *  Dii  gentium  a  Constantio  prostigati  sunt,  ,  cum,  &c.  '•  Lib.  3.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  3.  »L  I^. 
&e.  NQctoTian.  dial.  Judaiorum  deum  fulsse    quest.        *Quum  tanti  ait  et  um  proAinda  spirit um 

Romanorum  numinibus  una  cum  gente  captivum.  |  scientia,  mirum  non  eat  tot  tantasqae  rea  riao  admi- 
'  Omnia  spiritibna  plena,  et  ex  eorum  Concordia  et  |  rabilea  ab  ipsia  patrari,  et  quidem  renim  naturalium 
diaeordia  omnes  boni  et  mali  effectus  promananL.  om-  ope  quas  multo  melius  inteiligunt,  mnltoqoe  peririns 
nia  humana  reguntar:  paradoxa  veterum  de  qu6  Ci-  suis  locis  et  temporibus  applicare  norunt,  quam  h<>mn, 
cogna.  omnif.  mag.  I.  9.  c.  3.  *9  0Tes  quas  abac-    Cicogna.  "  AvenUnns,  qniequid  interdin  eihaN- 

turaaerat  in  qnatcunque  formaa  vertebat  Paunanias,  riebatur,  noctu  explebatnr.  Inde  paTefkcU  cura- 
Hyglnus.  "Auttin  in  I.  9.  de  Gen.  ad  literam    tores,  &c. 
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•^fi  sint  ^moH  mm  canvefdunt^  some  will  have  all  spirits  good  or  bad  to  us  by  a 
mistake,  as  if  an  Ox  or  Horse  could  discourse,  he  would  say  the  Butcher  was  his 
enemy  because  he  killed  him,  the  Grazier  his  fnend  because  he  fed  him ;  a  Hunter 
preserves  and  yet  kills  his  game,  and  is  hated  nevertheless  of  his  game ;  nee  pisca- 
torem  piscis  amare  potest^  &c.  But  Jamblichus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  most  Plato- 
nists  acknowledge  bad,  et  ab  eorum  maleficiis  cavendum^  and  we  should  beware  of 
their  wickedness,  for  they  are  enemies  of  mankind,  and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt, 
that  they  quarrelled  with  Jupiter,  and  were  driven  by  him  down  to  hell.^  That 
which  ^Apuleius,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  contend  of  Socrates  Daemonium,  is  most 
absurd :  That  which  Plotinus  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro  Dcemonio ;  and 
that  which  Porphyry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their 
sacrifice  they  are  angry ;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hipperchen  will,  they  feed  on 
men's  souls,  Elementa  suni  planiis  elementum^  animalibus  plantcBy  hominibus  amma- 
li(Lf  erurU  et  homines  aliis^  non  autem  diis^  nimi^  enim  remota  est  eorum  natura  d 
nostrd^  quapropter  damonibus  :  and  so  belike  that  we  have  so  many  battles  fought 
in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a  feast,  and  their  sole  delight :  but  to  return 
to  that  I  said  before,  if  displeased  they  fret  and  chafe,  (for  they  feed  belike  on  the 
souls  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on  their  bodies)  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us ;  but 
if  pleased,  then  they  do  much  good ;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest  and  confuted  by  Austin, 
L  9.  c.  8.  de  Civ.  Dei.  Euseb.  1.  4.  precpar.  Evang.  c.  6.  and  others.  Yet  thus  much 
1  find,  that  our  School-men  and  other  *^  Divines  make  nine  kinds  of  bad  Spirits,  as 
Dionysius  hath  done  of  Angels.  In  the  first  rank  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  were  adored  heretofore  in  several  Idols,  and  gave  Oracles  at  Delphos, 
and  elsewhere  ;•  whose  Prince  is  Beelzebub.  The  second  rank  is  of  Liars  and 
£quivocators,  as  Apollo,  Pythius,  and  the  like.  The  third  are  those  vessels  of 
anger,  inventors  of  edl  mischief;  as  that  Theutus  in  Plato ;  Esay  calls  them  ^vessels 
of  fiiry ;  their  Prince  is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious  revenging  Devils ;  and 
their  Prince  is  Asmodaeus.  The  fifth  kind  are  cozeners,  such  as  belong  to  Magicians 
and  Witches ;  their  Prince  is  Satan.  The  sixth  are  those  aerial  devils  that  ^  corrupt 
the  air  and  cause  plagues,  thunders,  fires,  &c. ;  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names  them  the  Princes  of  the  air ;  Meresin  is  their  Prince. 
The  seventh  is  a  destroyer,  Captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars,  tumults,  combus- 
tions, uproars,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ',  and  called  Abaddon.  The  eighth  is 
that  accusing  or  calumniating  Devil,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Aca/3oxof,  that  drives  men 
to  despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in  several  kinds,  and  their  Prince  is  Mam- 
mon. Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet  none  above  the  Moon :  Wierus  in  his  Pseudo- 
monarchid  Dsemonis,  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions  and  subordi- 
nations, with  their  several  names,  numbers,  offices,  &c.,  but  Gazsus  cited  by  **  Lip- 
sins  will  have  all  places  full  of  Angels,  Spirits,  and  Devils,  above  and  beneath  the 
Moon,^  stherial  and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  Varro  1.  vii.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  6. 
^The  celestial  Devils  above,  and  aerial  beneath,"  or,  as  some  will,  gods  above,  Se- 
midei  or  half  gods  beneath,  Lares,  Heroes,  Genii,  which  climb  higher,  if  they  lived 
well,  as  the  Stoics  held ;  but  grovel  on  the  ground  as  they  were  baser  in  their  lives, 
nearer  to  the  earth :  and  are  Manes,  Lemures,  Lamiae,  &c.  ^  They  will  have  no  place 
but  all  full  of  Spirits,  Devils,  or  some  other  inhabitants ;  Plenum  Cesium^  aer^  aqua 
terrtLt  et  omnia  sub  terra^  saith  ^  Gazseus ;  though  Anthony  Rusca  in  his  book  de 
Inferno,  lib.  v.  cap.  7.  would  confine  them  to  the  middle  Region,  yet  they  will  have 
them  everywhere.  ^^  Not  so  much  as  a  hair-breadth  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
waters,  above  or  under  the  earth."  The  air  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer,  as  it 
is  at  all  times  of  invisible  devils  :  this  ^  Paracelsus  stifily  maintains,  and  that  they 
haTe  every  one  their  several  Chaos,  others  will  have  infinite  worlds,  and  each  world 
his  peculiar  Spirits,  Gods,  Angels,  and  Devils  to  govem  and  punish  it. 


*'8lBfQia«iionoal1i  credant  quoque  aidera  pone 
Did  orbes,  temunqae  appellant  sidiu  opacum, 
CttI  QiBiaaa  divum  praesil." 


*'Soin«  persona  believe  each  itar  to  be  a  world,  and 
thla  earth  an  opaqae  atar,  over  which  the  least  of  the 
gods  presides.'* 


*  la  lib.  2.  de  Anima  text  99.    IToinerus  didcrimina- 
tia  oiBDM  tpiritns  daemunea  vocat.  >*  A  Jove  ad 

iBfero*  palsi,  Ax.  «  De  Deo  Socratis  adest  mihi 

<mna  aorte  Dmiaoaium  qiioddam  k  prima  pueritia  me 


^  Vasa  ine.  c.  13.        ^  Quibus  datum  eat  nocere  terra 
et  mari,  ice.  **  Physiol.  Stoicorum  d  Senec.  lib.  1. 

cap.  38.  ^^Uaque  ad  lunam  anlmaa  ease  vthereaa 

vocarique  heroas,  lares,  genioa.  ^  Mart.  Capella. 


aecaiam,  Mepe  dlsauadet.  Ijnpellit  nonnunquam  Instar    <*  Nihil  vacoum  ab  his  ubi  vel  capillam  in  aere  vel 
ovto,  Plaio.  «i  Agrippa  lib.  3.  de  occul.  ph.  c.  18.  !  aqua  Jaceat.  ^  Lib.  de  ZUp.  ^  Pallngenlu. 

Zaach.   Ptetonia,    PercHui  Cicogna.  1.  3.   cap.  1.  ' 
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"'Gregorius  Tholsanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  stherial  Spirits  or  Angels,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  seven  Planets,  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  of  which  Cardan  dis- 
courseth  lib.  xx.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them  gubstarUias  primas^  Olympicas  ditnumes 
Tntemius,  qui  prasunt  Zodiaco^  &c.,  and  will  have  them  to  be  good  Angels  above. 
Devils  beneath  the  Moon,  their  several  names  and  offices  he  there  sets  down,  and 
which  Dionysius  of  Angels,  will  have  several  spirits  for  several  countries,  men, 
offices,  &c.,  which  live  about  them,  and  as  so  many  assisting  powers  cause  their 
operations,  will  have  in  a  word,  innumerable,  as  many'  of  them  as  there  be  Stars  in 
the  Skies.  ''  Marcilius  Ficinus  seems  to  second  this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  from 
himself,  I  know  not,  (still  ruling  their  inferiors,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again, 
all  subordinate,  and  the  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us,  whom  we  subdivide  into  good 
and  bad  angels,  call  Gods  or  Devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore,  love  or 
hate)  but  it  is  most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he  relying  wholly  on  Socrates,  quern  mori 
potius  quatn  mentiri  vohiisse  scribit^  whom  he  says  would  rather  die  than  tell  a  falser- 
hood,  out  of  Socrates'  authority  alone,  made  nine  kinds  of  them :  which  opinion  be- 
like Socrates  took  from  Pythagoras,  and  he  from  Trismegistus,  he  from  Zoroastes, 
first  God,  second  idea,  3.  Intelligences,  4.  Arch- Angels,  5.  Angels,  6.  Devils,  7.  He- 
roes, 8.  Principalities,  9.  Princes :  of  which  some  were  absolutely  good,  as  Gods, 
some  bad,  some  indi^rent  inter  deos  et  homines^  as  heroes  and  daemons,  which  ruled 
men,  and  were  called  genii,  or  as  ^  Proclus  and  Jamblichus  will,  the  middle  betwixt 
€rod  and  men.  Principalities  and  Princes,  which  commanded  and  swayed  Kings  and 
countries ;  and  had  several  places  in  the  Spheres  perhaps,  for  as  every  sphere  is 
higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent  inhabitants :  which  belike  is  that  Galileeus  a  Gali- 
leo and  Kepler  aims  at  in  his  nuncio  Syderio,  when  he  will  have  "  Saturnine  and 
Jovial  inhabitants :  and  which  Tycho  Brahe  doth  in  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate 
in  one  of  his  Epistles :  but  these  things  ^  Zanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  3.  lib.  4. 
P.  Martyr,  in  4.  Sam.  28. 

So  that  according  to  these  men  the  number  of  stherial  spirits  must  needs  be  infi- 
nite :  for  if  that  be  true  that  some  of  our  mathematicians  say :  if  a  stone  could  &1] 
from  the  starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphere,  and  should  pass  every  hour  an  hundred 
miles,  it  would  be  65  years,  or  more,  before  it  would  come  to  ground,  by  reason  of 
the  great  distance  of  heaven  from  earth,  which  contains  as  some  say  170  millions 
800  miles,  besides  those  other  heavens,  whether  they  be  crystalline  or  watery  which 
Maginus  adds,  which  peradventure  holds  as  much  more,  how  many  such  spirits  may 
it  contain  ?  And  yet  for  all  this  ^  Thomas  Albertus,  and  most  hold  that  there  be  fiu" 
more  angels  than  devils. 

Sublunary  devih^  and  their  kinds,]  But  be  they  more  or  less.  Quod  supra  nos 
nihil  ad  nos  (what  is  beyond  our  comprehension  does  not  concern  us).  Howsoever 
as  Martianus  foolishly  supposeth,  JRtherii  Dcanones  non  curant  res  humanas^  they 
care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our  actions,  or  look  for  us,  those  eetherial  spirits  have 
other  worlds  to  reign  in  belike  or  business  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  to  speak 
in  brief  of  these  sublunary  spirits  or  devils :  for  the  rest,  our  divines  determine  that 
the  Devil  had  no  power  over  stars,  or  heavens ;  ^Carmimbus  calo  possunt  deducere 
lunam^  &c.,  (by  their  charms  (verses)  they  can  seduce  the  moon  from  the  heavens). 
Those  are  poetical  fictions,  and  that  they  can  "  sistere  aquamjluviis^  et  vertere  sidera 
retroy  &c.,  (stop  rivers  and  turn  the  stars  backward  in  their  courses)  as  Canadia  in 
Horace,  'tis  all  false.  "  They  are  confined  until  the  day  of  judgment  to  this  sublu- 
nary world,  and  can  work  no  farther  than  the  four  elements,  and  as  God  permits 
them.  Wherefore  of  these  sublunary  devils,  though  others  divide  them  otherwise 
according  to  their  several  places  and  offices,  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  fiery,  aerials, 
terrestrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides  those  fairies,  satyrs,  nymphs,  &c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing  stars,  fire^-drakes, 

MLlb.  7.  cap.  34ec9.  Bynuz.  mrt.iDlrab.       «<  Com- {  dlcto   generali  reterTantur.  ■'q.  38.  art  9, 

ment  in  dial.  Plat,  de  amore,  cap.  5.    Ut  ephsra  qoB-  '  f^  Virfr.  8.  Eg.  '>''  JEn.  4.  »  AutUn :  hoc  dUi, 

libet  Ruper  nos,  ita  prestantiores  habent  habitatoree  I  ne  quia  existimet  habiure  Ibi  mala  demon  la  abi  8olem 
•ttB  sphere  consortee,  at  babet  noftra.  •>  Lib.  de    et  Lunam  et  fltellai  Deus  ordinavit,  et  alibi  nemo  ar 


Amica.  et  demone  med.  inter  deoe  et  homines,  dica  ad 
not  et  nostra  eqaaliter  ad  deos  ferant.  *  Satarni- 
nas  et  JoTlales  accolas.  ^  In  loca  detrusi  sunt 

infra  celestes  orbea  In  aerem  letlket  et  intn  obi  Ja- 


bltraretnr  Uemonem  ccelia  habitare  cum  Anfelia  suis 
unde  lapaum  credimus.  Idem.  Zanch.  I.  4.  e.  3.  de 
Angel,  malls.  Pererius  in  Gen.  cap.  6.  lib.  8.  in  Ter.  % 


Mem.  I.  Subs.  2.] 
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or  ignes  fatid  ;  which  lead  men  oflen  infiumina  out  pracipiiiay  saith  Bodine,  lib.  2. 

Theat.  Naturae,  fol.  221.     Quos  inquit  arcere  si  volurU  viatores^  clara  voce  Devon 

appellare  out  pronam  facie  terram  contingerUe  adorare  oportet^  et  hoc  amuletum  ma- 

jaribus  nosiris  acceptum  ferre  debemus^  &c.,  (whom  if  travellers  wish  to  keep  off 

tbev  must  pronounce  the  name  of  God  with  a  clear  voice,  or  adore  him  with  their 

&ces  in  contact  with  the  ground,  &c.) ;  likewise  they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons, 

stars  oftentimes,  and  sit  on  ship  masts  :  In  namgiorum  summitatibus  visuntur ;  and 

are  called  dioscuri,  as  Eusebius  1.  contra  Philosophos,  c.  xlviii.  informeth  us,  out  of 

the  authority  of  Zenophanes ;  or  little  clouds,  ad  motum  nescio  qtiem  volantes ;  which 

Derer  appear,  saith  Cardan,  but  they  signify  some  mischief  or  other  to  come  unto 

tnen^  though  some  again  will  have  them  to  pretend  good,  and  victory  to  that  side 

ihey  come  towards  in  sea,  fights,  St.  Elmo's  fires  they  commonly  call  them,  and  they 

do  iikely  appear  afler  a  sea  storm ;  Radzivilius,  the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this  appari- 

tioiit  Sancli  Crermani  sidus ;  and  saith  moreover  that  he  saw  the  same  after  in  a 

ftami,  as  he  was  sailing,  1582,  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.^    Our  stories  are  full 

of  such  apparitions  in  all  kinds.   Some  think  they  keep  their  residence  in  that  Hecla, 

a  mountain  in  Iceland,  ^tna  in  Sicily,  Lipari,  Vesuvius,  &c.     These  devils  were 

worshipped  heretofore  by  that  superstitious  IIvpo^toi"r«ta*  and  the  like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  devils,  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part  in  the  ^'  air,  cause  many 
tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses,  strike  men  and 
beasts,  make  it  rain  stones,  as  in  Livy's  time,  wool,  frogs,  &c.  Counterfeit  armies  in 
the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  &c.,  as  at  Vienna  before  the  coming  of  the  Turks, 
and  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scheretzius  1.  de  spect.  c.  1.  part  1.  Lavater  de  spect 
part.  i.  c.  17.  Julius  Obsequens,  an  old  Roman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ab  urb. 
cond.  505.  ^  Machiavel  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples,  and  Josephus,  in  his 
book  de  bello  Judaico,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  AH  which  Guil.  Postel- 
lus^  in  his  first  book,  c.  7,  de  orbis  concordid,  useth  as  an  effectual  argument  (as  in- 
deed it  is)  to  persuade  them  that  will  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or  devils.  They 
e^use  whirlwinds  on  a  sudden,  and  tempestuous  storms  ;  which  though  our  meteoro- 
logists generally  refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  1  am  of  Bodine's  mind,  Theat.  Nat.  1.  2. 
ibey  are  more  often  caused  by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters ;  for  Tem^ 
pfstatibus  se  iJi^cniTi/,  saith  "Rich.  Argentine;  as  when  a  desperate  man  makes  away 
vith  himself^  which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently  do,  as  Kornmanus  ob- 
yerres,  de  mirac.  mort.  part.  7,  c.  76.  tripudium  agenfes^  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  the 
death  o{  a  sinner.  These  can  corrupt  the  air,  and  cause  plagues,  sickness,  storms, 
^'.tipwrecks,  fires,  inundations.  At  Mons  Draconis  in  Italy,  there  is  a  most  memor- 
a''>lt;  example  in  •^Jovianus  Ponttmus :  and  nothing  so  familiar  (if  we  may  believe 
ihrjse  relations  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Olaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for 
^itches  and  sorcerers,  in  Lapland,  Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  winds  to 
manners,  and  cause  tempests,  which  Marcus  Paulus  the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of 
ihi^  Tartars.  These  kind  of  devils  are  much  *^  delighted  in  sacrifices  (saith  Porphyry), 
\M  all  the  world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols,  sacrifices,  in  Rome,  Greece, 
Et^ypt,  and  at  this  day  tyrannise  over,  and  deceive  those  Ethnics  and  Indians,  being 
«i«>red  and  worshipped  for  **gods.  For  the  Gentiles'  gods  were  devils  (as  **'Trisme- 
V^ixk^  confesseth  in  his  Asclepius),  and  he  himself  could  make  them  come  to  their 
iaiagea  by  magic  spells :  and  are  now  as  much  '*  respected  by  our  papists  (saith 
*"Pietorins)  under  the  name  of  saints."  These  are  they  which  Cardan  thinks  desire 
so  much  carnal  copulation  with  witches  [Incubi  and  Succubi)^  transform  bodies,  and 
ire  so  very  cold,  if  they  be  touched ;  and  that  serve  magicians.  His  father  had  one 
if(  them  (as  he  is  not  ashamed  to  relate),'*  an  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty 
and  eight  years.  As  Agrippa's  dog  had  a  devil  tied  to  his  collar ;  some  think  that 
Paraceisus  (or  else  Erastus  belies  him)  had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel ; 
others  wear  them  in  rings,  kc.  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many  things  of  old  by 
their  help ;  Simon  Magus,  Cinops,  Apollonius  Tianeus,  Jamblichus,  and  Tritemius 


'P^rtgraBa.  Hierosol.  <="Fire  worship,  or  divi- 

nt^m  if  ftr«.  *^  Domos  Diruunt,  maroi  dRjIciiint, 
DMBdvccai  se  tnrbiniba*  et  procellitet  pulverem  inatar 
er^tvnuHC  evehnat.     Cleofrna  1.  5.  c.  5.  »Quett. 

in  Liv.  A  De  pnestigiU  drmooum.  c.  10.    <:on- 

v«ita  nriJBlBft  viAraiM,  prosUmi  aata,  &c  m  De 

16 


bello  Neapolitano,  lib.  5.  »  Buffltibus  gaudent. 

Idem  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  pro  Cbristtaiiia.  ""In  Dei 
imitalionem,  saith  Eusebina.  "^  Dii  gentium  Daemo- 
nia,  &c.  ego  in  eorum  stataas  pellexl.  "£t  nunc 

iob  divorum  nomine  coluntur  a  Pontifldle.  **Ltb. 
11.  dererumver. 
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of  late,  that  showed  Maximilian  the  emperor  his  wife,  afler  she  was  dead ;  El  ver- 
rucam  in  collo  ejus  (saith  ^Godohnan)  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck.  Delrio, 
lih.  ii.  hath  divers  examples  of  their  feats :  Cicogna,  lih.  iii.  cap.  3.  and  Wienis  in 
his  hook  de  prcestig,  dtBmonum,    Boissardiis  de  magis  et  venefcis. 

Water-devils  are  those  Naiads  or  water  nymphs  which  have  heen  heretofore  con- 
versant ahout  waters  and  rivers.  The  water  (as  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their  chaos, 
wherein  they  live ;  some  call  them  fairies,  and  say  that  Hahundia  is  their  queen ; 
these  cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwrecks,  and  deceive  men  divers  ways,  as 
Succuha,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part  (saith  Tritemius)  in  women's  shapes. 
^'  Paracebus  hath  several  stories  of  them  that  have  lived  and  been  married  to  mortal 
men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  years  with  them,  and  after,  upon  some  dislike, 
have  forsaken  Ihem.  Such  a  one  as  .£geria,  with  whom  Numa  was  so  ^miliar, 
Diana,  Ceres,  &c.  "Olaus  Magnus  hath  a  long  narration  of  one  Hotherus,  a  king 
of  Sweden,  that  having  lost  his  company,  as  he  was  hunting  one  day,  met  \nth 
these  water  nymphs  or  fairies,  and  was  feasted  by  them ;  and  Hector  Boethius,  or 
Macbeth,  and  Banquo,  two  Scottish  lords,  that  as  they  were  wandering  in  the  woods, 
had  their  fortunes  told  them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these,  heretofore,  they 
did  use  to  sacrifice,  by  that  vdpo^Mu^cco,  or  divination  by  waters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  those  ''Lares,  Genii,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  '*  Wood-nymphs,  Foliots, 
Fairies,  Robin  Goodfellows,  Trulli,  &c.,  which  as  they  are  most  conversant  with 
men,  so  they  do  them  most  harm.  Some  think  it  was  they  alone  that  kept  the 
heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and  temples  erected  to  them. 
Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst  the  Philistines,  Bel  amongst  the  Babylonians, 
Astartes  amongst  the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Samaritans,  Isis  and  Osiris  amongst 
the  Egyptians,  &c. ;  some  put  our  '^  fanes  into  this  rank,  which  have  been  in  former 
times  adored  with  much  superstition,  with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a 
pail  of  clean  water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like,  and  then  they  should  not  be  pinched, 
but  find  money  in  their  shoes,  and  be  fortunate  in  their  enterprises.  These  are  they 
that  dance  on  heaths  and  greens,  as  ^Lavater  thinks  with  Tritemius,  and  as  ^Olans 
Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle,  which  we  commonly  find  in  plain  fields,  which 
others  hold  to  proceed  from  a  meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental  lankness  of  the 
ground,  so  nature  sports  herself;  they  are  sometimes  seen  by  old  women  and  chil- 
dren. Hierom.  Pauli,  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Bercino  in  Spain,  relates  how 
they  have  been  familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and  hills ;  JVbftnicA- 
qttam  (saith  Tritemius)  in  sua  laiihula  montium  simpliciares  homines  ducanf^  sfv- 
penda  mirantibus  ostentes  miracula^  nolarum  somtus^  spectacula^  &c.^  Giraldos 
Cambrensis  gives  instance  in  a  monk  of  Wales  that  was  so  deluded.  ^Paracelsas 
reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do  usually  walk  in  little  coats, 
some  two  feet  long.  A  bigger  kind  there  is  of  them  called  with  us  hobgoblins,  and 
Robin  Goodfellows,  that  would  in  those  superstitious  times  grind  com  for  a  mess  of 
milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner  of  drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  irons 
in  those  ^olian  isles  of  Lipari,  in  former  ages,  and  have  been  oi\en  seen  and  heard. 
"^Tholosanus  calls  them  Tnillos  and  Getulos,  and  saith,  that  in  his  days  they  were 
common  in  many  places  of  France.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of 
Iceland,  reports  for  a  certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  have  yet  some  such 
fimiiliar  spirits ;  and  Foelix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudel,  dcanon,  affirms  as  much^ 
that  these  TroUi  or  Telchines  are  very  common  in  Norway,  "and  '*seen  to  do 
drudgery  work ;"  to  draw  water,  saith  Wierus,  lib,  1 .  cap.  22,  dress  meat,  or  any 
such  thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  frequent  forlorn  *  houses,  which 
the  Italians  call  foliots,  most  part  innoxous,  "Cardan  holds;  "They  will  make 
strange  noises  in  the  night,  howl  sometimes  pitifully,  and  then  laugh  again,  cause 
great  flame  and  sudden  lights,  fiing  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men,  open  doors  and 


'«  Lib.  3.  eap.  3.  De  maf  la  et  veneflcft,  dec.  Nereides. 
nLib.  de  Zllptali.  ^'Lib.  3.  '^Pro  salute 

bominam  excubare  se  simulant,  sed  in  eoruro  perni- 
ciem  omnia  moliuntur.  Aust.        ^^Dryades,  Oriades, 


treats,  where  they  eihibit  wonder  Ail  sfipbts  to  thrir 
marvelling  eyes,  and  astonish  their  ears  by  tbe  »oon4 
of  bells,  tec,  "Lib.  de  Ziijih.  et  Pigmeus  OUni 

lib.  3.  "0  Lib.  7.  cap.  14.  Qui  et  In  famulitio  virw 


Hamadryades.  '*Elvas  Olaus  toc.  at  lib.  3.  |  et  fproinis  inserviunt,  conclavia  vcopis  purfant.  pi'i- 

'*Part  1.  cap.  19.  '^Lib.  3.  cap.  11.    Elvarum    nas  mundant,  Itipia  portant,  equoe  curant,  4cr-     '-^Ao 


choreas  Glaus  lib.  3.  vocat  saltum  adeo  profutidd  in 
terras  Imprimunt,  ut  locus  insignl  deinceps  virore  or- 
blcalaris  sit,  et  gramen  non  pereat.  '•*>  Sometimes 

tbej  seduce  too  simple  men  iDto  tlieir  moonuui  re- 


minisieria  utuntur.  «-  Where  ireafture  m  hid  (tf 

some  thlnlc)  or  some  murder,  or  such  like  vitUsj 
committed.  ^>Ub.  16.  de  rerum  varieut. 
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^hut  them,  fling  down  platters,  stools,  chests,  sometimes  appear  in  the  likeness  of 
hares,  crows,  black  dogs,  &c.''  of  which  read  ^  Pet  Thyrseus  the  Jesuit,  in  his 
TracL  de  locis  infestis, part.  I.  et  cap.  4,  who  will  have  them  to  be  devils  or  the 
souls  of  damned  men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else  souls  out  of  purgatory  that  seek 
ease;  for  such  examples  peruse  ^Sigismundus  Scheretzius,  lib.  de  spectris,  part  1. 
c  1.  which  he  saith  he  took  out  of  Luther  most  part ;  there  be  many  instances.  ^  Pli- 
mns  Secundus  remembers  such  a  house  at  Athens,  which  Athenodorus  the  philoso- 
{^er  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear  of  devils.  Austin,  de  Civ.  Dei.  lib. 
22,  cap.  1.  relates  as  much  of  Hesperius  the  Tribune's  house,  at  Zubeda,  near  their 
city  of  Hippos,  vexed  with  evil  spirits,  to  his  great  hindrance.  Cum  affiictione  anima- 
km  et  servorum  suorum.  Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius  Formicar, 
hb.  5.  cap.  xii.  3.  &c.  Whether  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Ochim,  which  Isaiah,  cap. 
xiiL  21.  speaks  of,  1  make  a  doubt.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Scheretz.  lib.  1. 
it  sped.  cap.  4.  he  is  full  of  examples.  These  kind  of  devils  many  times  appear  to 
men,  and  aflTright  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at  ^  noon-day,  some- 
times at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  men's  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula,  which  (saith 
Suetonius)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinia's  garden,  where  his  body  was  buried,  spirits 
haunted,  and  the  house  where  he  died,  ^jiulla  nox  sine  ierrore  iransacta^  donee  inr 
undio  consumpta ;  every  night  this  happened,  there  was  no  quietness,  till  the  house 
was  burned.  About  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  ghosts  commonly  walk,  animas  mortuorum 
pmuhntes^  saith  Joh.  Anan,  lib.  3.  de  not.  dam.  Olaus.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  J^Tatal  TaU 
hpid,  lib.  de  apparit.  spir.  Kommannus  de  mirac.  mart.  part.  1,  cap.  44.  such  sights 
are  frequently  seen  circa  sepulckra  et  monasteria^  saith  Lavat.  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  in 
monasteries  and  about  churchyards,  loca  paludinosa^  ampla  adijician  solitaria^  et 
cade  Juminum  notata^  &c.  (marshes,  great  buildings,  solitary  places,  or  remarkable 
^  the  scene  of  some  murder.)  Thyreus  adds,  ubi  gravius  peccatwn  est  commissutn, 
np»,  paupenan  oppressores  et  nequiter  insignes  habitant  (where  some  very  henious 
crime  was  committed,  there  the  impious  and  infamous  generally  dwell).  These  spirits 
often  foretel  men's  deaths  by  several  signs, as  knocking, groanings,  &c.  ^though  Rich. 
Arfentine,  c.  iS.de  prcestigiis  dctmonum^  will  ascribe  these  predictions  to  good  angels, 
oQt  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and  others ;  prodigia  in  obitu  principum  sapius  con- 
iingwti^  &c.  (prodigies  frequently  occur  at  the  deaths  of  illustrious  men),  as  in  the 
Lairan  church  in  "Rome,  the  popes'  deaths  are  foretold  by  Sylvester's  tomb.  Near 
Rupes  Nova  in  Finland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before 
^e  governor  of  the  castle  dies,  a  spectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Arion  with  his  harp,  appears, 
uul  makes  excellent  music,  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire,  which  (they  say)  presage 
<^eath  to  the  master  of  the  femily ;  or  that  '*  oak  in  Lanthadran  park  in  Cornwall,  which 
foreshows  as  much.  Many  families  in  Europe  are  so  put  in  mind  of  their  last  by  such 
predictions,  and  many  men  are  forewarned  (if  we  may  believe  Paracelsus)  by  famDiar 
spirits  in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls,  which  often  hover  about  sick  men's 
^tambers,  vel  quia  nunientmm  faditatem  sentiunt^  as  "Baracellus  conjectures,  et  idea 
ffp^  tectum  infirmorum  crocitant^  because  they  smell  a  corse ;  or  for  that  (as  "Ber* 
Baniinos  de  Bustis  thinketh)  God  permits  the  devil  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and 
^ch  like  creatures,  to  scare  such  as  live  wickedly  here  on  earth.  A  little  before  Tuliy's 
<^  (saith  Plutarch)  the  crows  made  a  mighty  noise  about  him,  tumultuose  perstre-^ 
P^es^  they  pulled  the  pillow  from  under  his  head.  Rob.  Gaguinus,  hist.  Franc.  Zt^. 
B<  tplleth  such  another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Johannes  de  Monteforti,  a 
French  lord,  anno  1345,  tanta  corvorum  multitudo  cedibus  morientis  insedit^  quantam 
(Uf.  in  Gallia  nemo  judicasset  (a  multitude  of  crows  alighted  on  the  house  of  the 
drmg  man,  such  as  no  one  imagined  existed  in  France).  Such  prodigies  are  very 
^(^quent  in  authors.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Lavater,  Thyreus  de  locis  infestiSj 
part  3,  cap.  58.  Pictoriusj  Delrioj  Cicogna^  lib.  3,  cap.  9.  Necromancers  take 
upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  their  pleasures  :  and  so  likewise,  those  which 
Mizaldus  calls  Ambulones,  that  walk  about  midnight  on  great  heaths  and  desert 

*^>I  ipirtiaa  suit  bajaimodi  damnatorum,  we\  €  \  ^^  Meridlonalei  Demonei  Cicogna  calls  tbem,  or  Alas- 
rvntnrn,  vd  ipn  d«iiione«,  c.  4.  MQuidam  le-    torei,  1.  3.  cap.  9.  <«  Bueton.  c.  09.  In  Caligula. 

BiTf •  doaMBikli  inatnimentii  noctn  ludunt :  patinas,  «" Strozsius  Cicogna.  lib.  3.  mag.  cap.  5.  •» Idem.  c.  18. 
•nu.  caaibana,  et  alia  vasa  dejiciunt,  et  quidam  '  »>  M.  Carew.  Survey  of  Cornwall,  lib.  S.  folio  140. 
*^M  «nittaat,  cjvlavt,  rlsum  cmhtant,  4cc.  ut  canes  '  •>  Horto  Geniali,  folio  137.  "  Part  I .  c  19.  Abducant 
*VU  Um,  vartti  Ibnala,  &e.  ••  Epiit.  lib.  7. .  eoa  4  recU  via,  et  Tlan  iter  Ikcientibua  Interdudant. 
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places,  which  (saith  ^LAvater)  ^  draw  men  out  of  the  way,  and  lead  them  all  night 
a  bye-way,  or  quite  bar  them  of  their  way ;"  these  have  several  names  in  sevenl 
places;  we  commonly  call  them  Pucks.  In  the  deserts  of  Lop,  in  Asia,  such 
illusions  of  walking  spirits  are  often  perceived,  as  you  may  read  in  M.  Paulus 
the  Venetian  his  travels;  if  one  lose  his  company  by  chance,  these  devils  will 
call  him  by  his  name,  and  counterfeit  voices  of  his  companions  to  seduce  him. 
Hieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hills  of  Spain,  relates  of  a  great  ^  mount  in 
Gantabna,  where  such  spectrums  are  to  be  seen ;  Lavater  and  Cicogna  have  variety 
of  examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  in  this  kind.  Sometimes  they  sit  by  the 
highway  side,  to  give  men  falls,  and  make  their  horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride 
(if  you  will  believe  the  relation  of  that  holy  man  Ketellus  in  ^Nubrigensis),  that  had 
an  especial  grace  to  see  devils,  Graliam  diviniius  collatam^  and  talk  with  them,  EJi  tm- 
pavidus  cum  spiritihus  sermonem  miscere^  without  ofience,  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur 
his  horae  for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoice  at  it ;  with  many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  devils  are  as  conunon  as  the  rest,  and  do  as  much  harm.  Olaus 
Magnus,  lib.  G,  cap.  19,  make  six  kinds  of  them ;  some  bigger,  some  less.  These 
(saith  ''Munster)  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  and  are  some  of  them 
noxious ;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men  in  many  places  account  it  good 
luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich  ore  when  they  see  them.  Georgius  Agricola,  in  his 
book  de  suhterraneis  animantibm^  cap.  37,  reckons  two  more  notable  kinds  of  them, 
which  he  calls  ^Getuli  and  Cobali,  both  ^  are  clothed  after  the  manner  of  metal-men, 
and  will  many  times  imitate  their  works.'^  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelbus 
think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once  revealed ;  and  be- 
sides, **  Cicogna  avers  that  they  are  the  frequent  causes  of  those  horrible  earthquakes 
^^  which  often  swallow  up,  not  only  houses,  but  whole  islands  and  cities;^'  in  his 
third  book,  cap.  1 1,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  torture  the  souls  of 
damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  their  egress  and  regress  some  suppose  to  be 
about  iEtna,  Lipari,  Mons  Hecla  in  Iceland,  Vesuvius,  Terra  del  Fuego,  &c.,  because 
many  shrieks  and  fearful  cries  are  continually  heard  thereabouts,  and  familiar  appa- 
ritions of  dead  men,  ghosts  and  goblins. 

Tkeir  Offices^  Operations^  Study.]  Thus  the  devil  reigns,  and  in  a  thousand 
several  shapes,  ^^  as  a  roaring  lion  still  seeks  whom  he  may  devour,"  1  Pet  v.,  by 
sea,  land,  air,  as  yet  unconfined,  though  '^some  will  have  his  proper  place  the  air; 
all  that  space  between  us  and  the  moon  for  tliem  that  transgressed  least,  and  hell  for 
the  wickedest  of  them.  Hie  velut  in  car  cere  ad  finem  mundif  tunc  in  locum  fwustio- 
rum  trudendif  as  Austin  holds  de  Civit  Dei^  c.  22,  lib.  14,  cap.  3  ct  23;  but  be 
where  he  will,  he  rageth  while  he  may  to  comfort  himself,  as  ^  Lactantius  thinks, 
with  other  men's  falls,  he  laboure  all  he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  pe^ 
dition  with  him.  ^  For  'men's  miseries,  calamities,  and  ruins  are  the  devil's)  ban- 
queting dishes.  By  many  temptations  and  several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  our 
souls.  The  Lord  of  Lies,  saith  'Austin,  ^  as  he  was  deceived  himself,  he  seeks  to 
deceive  othere,  the  ringleader  to  all  naughtiness,  as  he  did  by  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodoo^ 
and  Gomorrah,  so  would  he  do  by  all  the  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts  by  coveti 
ousness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &c.,  errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills,  protects,  and 
rides  some  men,  as  they  do  their  horses.     He  studies  our  overthrow,  and  generally! 

**  Lib.  1.  cap.  44.  Dcroonam  cernuntur  et  audiantnr  >  dis  hominibut  operantur.  *  Mortaliuni  calami* 

iM  frequeotes  illusioneB,  unde  ▼iatoribua  cavendum  ■  tatea   epule    aunt    malorom   dvmontiin,   iSynefiiwI 
D6  c«  dlaaocient,  a  at  ft  tergo  nianeant,  vocea  enim    *  Damioua  mendacii  ft  seiiiao  deceptua,  alioa  dectpeM 


flngont  aoctorum,  ut  ft  recto  itinere  abdacant,  dec. 
**Mons  sterilia  et  niToau«i,  ubi  interopesta  nocte  um- 
bre  apparent.  *-h\b.  S.  cap.  31.   Oflendtcula  fk- 


capit,  adversariua  buroani  ffeneria.  Inventor  mortal 
saperbue  insiiiutor,  radix  malittaa,  acelemm  capaij 
princepe  omnium  viiforum,  fiiit  inde  In  Del  contuinei 


clunt  tranaeuotibuB  in  viaet  petulanter  ridet  cnro  vel    liam,  horoinum  perniciem  :   de  borum  conatibus  v 
hominem  vel  Juroentum  ejua  pedes  atterere  faciant,    operailonibuB  lege  Epiphanium.  3.  Tom.  lib.  S-  Dio* 


etmaximA  ai  homo  malediciua  et  calcaribua  nsvint. 
^  In  Cosmogr.  **  Veatiti  more  metallicorum. 


nyaium.  e.  4.  Ambroa.  Eplatol.  lib.  10.  ep.  et  64.  kn\ 
guat.  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  5.  c.  9.  lib.  8.  rap.  22.  lib.  9.  1^ 


featua  et  opera  eorum  Imitantur.  Mimmino  in  '  lib.  10.91.  Theophli.  io  12.  Mat.  Paail.  ep.  141.  Leoacii 

terrc  carcerea  vento  horribilea  terrae  motus  efficiunt,  Ser.  Theodorei.  in  II.  Cor.  ep.  22.  Chrjra.  hom.  Si  il 
quibuB  Bnpe  non  domns  modo  et  tarrea,  aed  civitatea  12.  Gen.  Greg,  in  1.  c.  John.  Barthol.  de  prop.  1. 2-  < 
integne  et  inaulae  hausts  annt.  '<»Hierom.  in  3.    20.  Zanch.  i.  4.  de  malls  angetia.  Perer.  in  Gen.  I-  <1 

Ephea.    Idem  Mlchaelia.  c.  4.  de  Bpiritibua.    Idem    in  c  6.  2.    Origen.  acpe  prvliia  interaunt,  Itinpn  <^ 


Thyreoa  de  locia  Infestia.  <  Lactantiua  2l  de 

origine  erroriB  cap.  15.  hi  maligni  apiritua  per  omnem 
lerram  Tagantur,  et  ■oUtimn  perditioaia  auc  perden- 


negotia  noatra  quccumque  dirigiint,  clandeatinif  vA 
aidiia  optaioa  acpe  pr«bent  aucceaaaa.  Pet.  Mar-  il 
Bam.  dtc.  Ruacam  de  Inferno. 
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seeks  our  destmctioii ;  and  although  he  pretend  many  times  human  good,  and  rin- 
dicate  himself  for  a  god  by  curing  of  several  diseases,  cegris  sardiatem^  et  cads 
baninis  usum  restituendo^  as  Austin  declares,  lib.  1 0,  de  civil  Dei^  cap.  6,  as  Apollo, 
i&cTiIapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done ;  divert  plagues,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend 
their  happiness,  yet  nUdl  Ms  impuriuSy  scelestius^  nihil  huviano  generi  infestitis^ 
nothing  so  impure,  nothing  so  pernicious,  as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannical 
and  bloody  sacriiices  of  men  to  Saturn  and  Moloch,  which  arc  still  in  use  among 
those  barbarous  Indians,  their  several  deceits  and  cozenings  to  keep  men  in  obe- 
dience, their  fiJse  oracles,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts,  penury, 
kc.  Heresies,  superstitious  observations  of  meats,  times,  &c.,  by  which  they  *  cru- 
rify  the  souls  of  mortal  men,  as  shall  be  showed  in  our  Treatise  of  Religious  Me- 
lancholy. Modico  adhuc  tempore  sinitur  malignari^  as  ^Bernard  expresseth  it,  by 
God^s  permission  he  rageth  a  while,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  hell  and  darkness, 
^  which  is  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels,'^  Mat.  xxv. 

How  &T  their  power  doth  extend  it  is  hard  to  detennine ;  what  the  ancients  held 
of  their  efiects,  force  and  operations,  I  will  briefiy  show  you :  Plato  in  Critias,  and 
after  him  his  followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  devils,  "  were  men's  governors 
and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are  of  our  cattle."  *  "  They  govern  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms  by  oracles,  auguries,"  dreams,  rewards  and  punishments,  pro- 
phecies, inspirations,  sacrifices,  and  religious  superstitions,  varied  in  as  many  forms 
as  there  be  diversity  of  spirits  \  they  send  wars,  plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health, 
dearth,  plenty,  ''Adstcmtes  Mc  jam  nobis^  spectantes^  et  arbitrantes^  &c.  as  appears  by 
those  histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius,  Dionysius  Halicamassus,  with  many  others 
that  are  fiiU  of  their  wonderful  stratagems,  and  were  therefore  by  those  Roman  and 
Greek  commonwealths  fidored  and  worshipped  for  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
Sur.  'In  a  word,  ^Ttkil  magis  qtuerunt  quam  metum  et  admirationem  hominum  ;  'and 
as  another  hath  it,  Did  mm  potest^  quam  impotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominium^  et 
Dinnos  euUus  maligni  spiriius  affectenl.^  Tritemius  in  his  book  de  septem  secun- 
dig.  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as  are  governors  of  particular  provinces,  by  what 
anthority  I  know  not,  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Asclepiades  a  Grecian, 
Rabbi  Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and  Rabbi  Azariel,  Arabians,  (as  1  find 
them  cited  hy  "Cicogna)  &rther  add,  that  they  are  not  our  governors  only,  Sed  ex 
f^ntm  Concordia  et  discordid^  boni  et  mali  affectus  promanant^  but  as  they  agree,  so 
do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree ;  stand  or  fall.  Juno  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Troy, 
Apollo  a  good  friend,  Jupiter  indififerent,  Mqua  Venus  Teucris^  Pallas  iniquaftdt ; 
«me  are  for  us  stiU,  some  against  us,  Prements  Deo^  fert  Deus  alter  opem.  Reli- 
gion, policy,  public  and  private  quarrels,  wars  are  procured  by  them,  and  they  are 
''delighted  perhaps  to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  bulls  and  dogs,  bears, 
S^-  plagues,  dearths  depend  on  them,  our  bene  and  male  essc^  and  almost  all  our 
other  peculiar  actions,  (for  as  Anthony  Rusea  contends,  lib,  5,  cap,  IS,  every  man 
hath  a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attending  on  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long,  which 
^imblichus  calls  dxtmonem^)  preferments,  losses,  w^eddings,  deaths,  rewards  and 
l^ushments,  and  as  ''Proclus  will,  aU  offices  whatsoever,  alii  genetricem^  alH 
^fetm  patestatem  habent^  &c.  and  several  names  they  give  them  according  to  their 
^ees,  as  LAres,  Indegites,  Prsstites,  &c.  When  the  Arcades  in  that  battle  at  Che- 
fons,  which  was  fought  against  King  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  had  deceitfully 
^*nvtd  themselves,  long  after,  in  the  very  same  place,  Diis  Gradoi  ultoribus  (saith 
Dainc  author)  they  were  miserably  slain  by  Metellus  the  Roman :  so  likewise,  in 
smaller  matiers,  they  will  have  things  fall  out,  as  these  boni  and  mali  genii  favour 
nr  dislike  us :  Satumi  non  conveniunt  Jovialibus^  &c.  He  that  is  Satuminus  shaU 
nerer  likely  be  preferred.  "That  base  fellows  are  often  advanced,  undeserving 
Gnathoes,  and  vicious  parasites,  whereas  discreet,  wise,  virtuous  and  worthy  men 

*  El  T«lat  nascipia  circninfert  Ptellu*.  »  Lib.  de  the  honour  of  being  divinely  worshipped."  »  Omnlf. 
iriM  oai.  Halac.  ep.         •  Caitodei  aunt  hominum,    mag.  lib.  3.  cap.  S3.  "  Litdus  deonim  lumaa. 

t  «ttr«B.  at  una  aninalium :  mm  et  proTinclia  prspo-    '^li}}.  de  anima  et  demone.  HQuotlea  fit,  at 

'^'  rrgnm  anrariis,   somniis,  oraciilti,  pramiis,  dec.    Principes  nnvitinm  aulicum  divitiia  et  digiiitatibaa 

tj?»«oi.  Phyiiol.  Stoic,  lib.  I.  cap.  IB.  •  I^eo    pene  obruant,  et  multorum  annnrnm  miniatrum,  qui 

^tttf  a.  ideal  et  Trhemiua.  >  **  They  aeek  nothing  non  aemel  pro  hero  pe? iciilum  aublit,  ne  lefnntio  do- 
•^Te  nraeatty  than  tbe  faar  and  admiration  of  men.*'  i  nent,  ice.  Idem.  Quod  Philottophi  non  remunerentar, 
'***|L**  ecarcely  poaaible  to  deacribe  the  impotent  i  cum  acarra  et  ineptua  ob  inaulaumjocnn  tvpe  pre- 
*'*ov  wUh  which  theee  maligaaDt  spiritt  aaptre  to    mlum  reportet,  inde  fh,  itc. 
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are  neglected  and  unrewarded ;  they  refer  to  those  domineering  spirits,  or  subordi- 
nate Genii ;  as  they  are  inclined,  or  fiivour  men,  so  they  thrive,  are  ruled  and  over- 
come ;  for  as  '^Libanius  snpposeth  in  our  ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions,  Genius 
Geido  cedit  et  obtemperaty  one  genius  yields  and  is  overcome  by  another.  AU  par- 
ticular events  almost  they  refer  to  these  private  spirits ;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds") 
they  direct,  teach,  inspire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man  extraordinary 
famous  in  any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  not  jamiliarem  d4Emonem 
to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates,  c€ip.  1^8. 
Jtrcanis  prudentitB  civilis^  ^Speciali  siquidem  gratitiyse  a  Deo  danari  asserunt  magL, 
d  Geniis  codestihts  instrui^  ah  its  doceri.  But  these  are  most  erroneous  paradoxes^ 
ineptcB  et  fahulostz  nuga^  rejected  by  our  divines  and  Christian  churches.  Tis  true 
they  have,  by  God's  permission,  power  over  us,  and  we  find  by  experience,  that 
they  can  "hurt  not  our  fields  only,  cattle,  goods,  but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At 
Hammel  in  Saxony,  An.  1484. 20  Junii,  the  devil,  in  likeness  of  a  pied  piper,  carried 
away  130  children  that  were  never  after  seen.  Many  times  men  are  ''afiTrighted  out 
of  their  wits,  carried  away  quite,  as  Scheretzius  illustrates,  lib.  1,  c.  iv.,  and  seve- 
rally molested  by  his  means,  Plotinus  the  Platomst,  lib.  14,  advers.  Gnos,  laughs 
them  to  scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any  such  diseases.  Many 
think  he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but  not  upon  the  mind.  But  experience  pro- 
nounceth  otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  TertuUian  is 
of  this  opinion,  c.  22.  '"^^  That  he  can  cause  both  sickness  and  health,"  and  that 
secretly.  "  Taurellus  adds  ^'  by  clancular  poisons  he  can  infect  the  bodies,  and  hinder 
the  operations  of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not,  closely  creeping  into 
them,''  saith  "  Lipsius,  and  so  crucify  our  souls :  JB/  nociva  melancholia  furiosos 
ejficU.  For  being  a  spiritual  body,  he  struggles  with  our  spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and 
suggests  (according  to  '^  Cardan,  verba  sine  voce^  species  sine  vim,  envy,  lust,  anger, 
&c.)  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus  in  his  Oration  against  Bodine,  suffi- 
ciently declares.  "^  He  begins  first  with  the  phantasy,  and  moves  that  so  strongly, 
that  no  reason  is  able  to  resist.  Now  the  phantasy  he  moves  by  mediation  of  hu- 
mours ;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  devil  can  alter  the  mind, 
and  produce  this  disease  of  himself.  Quibusdam  medicorum  visum^  saith  ^ Avicenna, 
qtiod  Melancholia  contingat  a  damonio.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Psellus  and  Rhasis 
the  Arab.  lib.  1.  Tract.  9.  Cont,  '^^  That  this  disease  proceeds  especially  from  the 
devil,  and  from  him  alone."  Arculanus,  cap.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis,  ^ianus  Montaltus,  in 
his  9.  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  11.  confirm  as  much,  that  the  devil 
can  cause  this  disease;  by  reason  many  times  that  the  parties  afl^ted  prophesy, 
speak  strange  language,  but  non  sine  interventu  humoris^  not  without  the  humour,  as 
he  interprets  himself;  no  more  doth  Avicenna,  si  contingat  a  damonio^  suficil  nobis 
ut  conuertat  complexianem  ad  choleram  nigram^  et  sit  causa  ejus  propinqua  cholera 
nigra;  the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust,  which  "Pomponatius  likewise  labours 
to  make  good :  Galgerandus  of  Mantua,  a  famous  Physician,  so  cured  a  daemoniacal 
woman  in  his  time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging  black  choler,  and  thereupon 
belike  this  humour  of  Melancholy  is  called  Balneum  Diaboli,  the  Devil's  Bath ;  the 
devil  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  humours  drives  them  many  times  to  despair* 
fury,  rage,  &c.,  mingling  himself  among  these  humours.  This  is  that  which  Tertul- 
lian  avers,  Corporibus  infligunt  acerbos  casus^  aninuzque  repentinosy  membra  distor- 
quentj  occulte  repentes^  &c.  and  which  Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove,  Immiscent  sc 
mail  Genii  pravis  humoribusy  atque  air  a  bilij  Slc.     And  ''Jason  Pratensis,  ^  that  the 

>*Lib.  do  cruelt.  Cadaver.  i*  Boisaardaa,  c.  6  ,  neqult,  prlroom  movlt 'pbantasiBin,  et  ita  obfirmat  ra- 

magla.  i' Godelmanua,  cap.  3.  lib.  1.  de  Macia.  i  nia  conceptibua  attt  ttt  ne  quern  facaltatl  «stiiaati«c 

idem  Zanchiua,  lib.  4.  cap.  10  et  11.  de  malii  angelia.  ration!  locum  relinquat.  Spirltua  maloa  Invadtt  ani- 
>*  Nociva  Melancholia  ftarioaoa  efficit,  et  qnand6que  j  mam,  turbat  aensoa.  In  furorem  conjklt.  Aaatin.  de 
penitui  interficit.  O.  Picolomlnena  Idemque  Zanch.  i  vit.  Beat.         **Llb.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  c  18.  •>  \ 

cap.  10.  lib.  4.  ai  Deui  permittat,  corpora  nostra  mo-  '  Dsmone  mazJme  proficiaci,  et  icpe  aolo.  at  u^ 

▼ere  poasunt,  alterare,  quovli  morborum  et  malornm  ■  de  ineant.  "Oep.  de  mania  lib.  de  morbis  cerf- 

genere  afficere,  imo  et  in  Ipsa  penetrare  et  sevire.  '  bri;  Dcmones,  quum  sint  tenues  et  iDcora|>reh<>n«i- 
**Indacere  potest  morbos  et  sanitates.  m  visce-    biles  spiritus,  se  insinuare  corporibus  humaots  p-  <- 

rum  actiones  potest  inhibere  latenter,  et  venenis  no-  sunt,  et  occulte  in  visceribus  operti,  ▼aletndinem  \  .- 
bis  ijrnotis  corpus  inficere.  '>  Irrepentes  corporibus  tiare,  somnlis  animaa  terrere  et  mentea  furoriha« 
occuit6  morbos  flngunt.  mentea  terrent,  membra  dis-  quatere.  Insinuantse  melancholicorompenetraJibus. 
torqaent.  Lips.  Phil.  Stoic.  1.  1.  e.  19.  "D<vrerum  intos  ibique  considunt  et  deliciantur  taD^oaai  in  r«fi- 
▼ar.  1. 10.  c.  03.  ^  Quum  mens  immcdiatd  decipi :  one  clai1aabnoramilderam,cogttntqiieaiiimiiai  Uuv 
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(feril,  being  a  slender  incomprehensible  spirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  himself 
into  human  bodies,  and  cunningly  couched  in  our  bowels  vitiate  our  healths,  terrify 
onr  souls  with  feaiful  dreams,  and  shake  our  minds  with  furies."  And  in  another 
]^ce,  ^  These  unclean  spirits  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixed  with  our  melan- 
choly humours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  themselves  as  in  another  heaven." 
Thus  he  argues,  and  that  they  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a  hive, 
and  so  provoke  and  tempt  us  as  they  perceive  our  temperature  inclined  of  itself,  and 
most  apt  to  be  deluded.  "Agrippa  and  "Lavater  are  persuaded,  that  this  humour 
invites  the  devil  to  it,  wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity,  and  of  all  other,  melancholy 
persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and  illusions,  and  most  apt  to  en- 
tertain them,  and  the  Devil  best  able  to  work  upon  them.  But  whether  by  obsession, 
or  possession,  or  otherwise,  I  will  not  determine ;  'tis  a  difficult  question.  Delrio 
the  Jesuit,  Tom,  3.  lib.  6.  Springer  and  his  colleague,  malL  malef.  Pet.  Thy  reus  the 
Jesuit,  liJf.  de  damoniacis^  de  locis  infestisy  de  TerrUicatwnibus  noctumis^  Hieroni- 
mos  Mengus  Flagel.  diem,  and  others  of  that  rank  of  pontifical  writers,  it  seems,  by 
their  exorcisms  and  conjurations  approve  of  it,  having  forged  many  stories  to  that 
ptiipose.  A  nun  did  eat  a  lettuce  ^without  grace,  or  signing  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  was  instantly  possessed.  Durand.  lib,  6.  Rationall.  c.  80.  numb.  8.  relates 
that  he  saw  a  wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with  two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed 
pomegranate,  as  she  did  afterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcisms.  And 
therefore  our  Papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  J^e  dcB" 
mm  ingredi  ausU,  and  exorcise  all  manner  of  meats,  as  being  unclean  or  accursed 
otherwise,  as  Bellarmine  defends.  Many  such  stories  1  find  amongst  pontifical  writ- 
ers, to  prove  their  assertions,  let  them  free  their  own  credits  ;  some  few  1  will  recite 
in  this  kind  out  of  most  approved  physicians.  Cornelius  Gemma,  lib.  2.  de  nat.  mi' 
roc.  c.  4.  relates  of  a  young  maid,  called  Elatherine  Gualter,  a  cooper's  daughter,  An. 
1571.  that  had  such  strange  passions  and  convulsions,  three  men  could  not  some- 
times hold  her ;  she  purged  a  live  eel,  which  he  saw,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
touched  it  himself;  but  the  eel  afterwards  vanished ;  she  vomited  some  twenty-four 
pounds  of  fulsome  stufiTof  all  colours,  twice  a  day  for  fourteen  days ;  and  after  that 
she  voided  great  balls  of  hair,  peices  of  wood,  pigeon's  dung,  parchment,  goose  dung, 
coals ;  and  afler  them  two  pounds  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again  coals  and  stones,  of 
which  some  had  inscriptions  bigger  than  a  walnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of  glass, 
brass,  &c.  besides  paroxysms  of  laughing,  weeping  and  ecstasies,  &c.  Et  hoc  {inquit) 
mm  horore  vidi^  this  [  saw  with  horror.  They  could  do  no  good  on  her  by  physic, 
but  lefi  her  to  the  clergy.  Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2.  c.  I.  de  med.  mirab.  hath  such 
another  story  of  a  country  fellow,  that  had  four  knives  in  his  belly,  Instar  serra  denr 
talas^  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one  a  span  long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe, 
with  much  baggage  of  like  sort,  wonderful  to  behold  :  how  it  should  come  into  his 
guts,  he  concludes,  Certe  non  alio  quam  dcemoms  astutia  et  dolo^  (could  assuredly 
only  have  been  through  the  artifice  of  the  devil).  Langius,  Epist.  med.  lib.  1.  Epist. 
38.  hath  many  relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus  a  Vega  :  Wierus, 
Skenkins,  Scribonius,  all  agree  that  they  are  done  by  the  subtilty  and  illusion  of  the 
devil.  If  you  shall  ask  a  reason  of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our  patience ;  for  as  ^'  Ter- 
tuUian  holds.  Virtus  non  est  virtus^  nisi  comparem  Jiabet  aliquem^  in  quo  superando 
tim  suam  ostendat  'tis  to  try  us  and  our  faith,  'tis  for  our  oflences,  and  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  our  sins,  by  God's  permission  they  do  it,  Camijices  vindicta  justa  Dei^ 
as*Tolasanus  styles  them, Executioners  of  his  will ;  or  rather  as  David,  Ps.  78.  ver.  49. 
^  He  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexation, 
by  sending  out  of  evil  angels :  so  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  Lunatics  and  dsBraoniacal 
persons  whom  Christ  cured.  Mat.  iv.  8.  Luke  iv.  11.  Luke  xiii.  Mark  ix.  Tobit.  viii.  3. 
&c.  This,  I  say,  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin,  for  their  want  of  faith,  incredu- 
lity, weakness,  distrust,  &c. 


*Ub.  1.  cap.  6.  occult.  Pbiloa.  part  I.  cap.  1.  de  I  demone  obaesaa.  dial.         *oOreg.  pag.  c.  9.        '>?€• 
ipectriB.  »8iDe  enice  et  sanctifleattone  sic  &  1  null,  de  opific.  Del.  "  Lib.  SB.  cap.  36.  torn.  S. 
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SuBSECT.  III. — Cf  WUehes  and  Magicians^  how  they  cause  Melancholy, 

Tou  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himself,  now  you  shall  hear  what  he  can 
perform  by  his  instruments,  who  are  many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible)  than  he 
himself,  and  to  satisfy  their  revenge  and  lust  cause  more  mischief,  Multa  enim  mala 
non  egisset  (LBmoru,  nisi  provocattis  d  sagis^  as  "Erastus  thinks^  much  harm  had 
never  been  done,  had  he  not  been  provoked  by  witches  to  it  He  had  not  appeared 
in  Samuers  shape,  if  the  Witch  of  flndor  had  let  liim  alone  \  or  represented  those 
serpents  in  Pharaoh^s  presence,  had  not  the  magicians  urged  him  unto  it ;  JVec  morbos 
vel  hominihusy  vel  birutiit  infligeret  (Erastus  maintains)  si  saga  quiescerent ;  men  and 
cattle  might  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him  alone.  Many  deny  witches  at  ail, 
or  if  there  be  any  they  can  do  no  harm ;  of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  lib,  3.  cap.  53.  de 
prastig.  dam.  Austin  Lerchemer  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarmanus,  Ewichius,  Euwaldus, 
our  countryman  Scot ;  with  him  in  Horace, 


Somnift,  terrores  Mairicoa,  mtracula,  ngas, 
Nocturnos  Lemures,  portenlaque  Thesaala  riaa 
Excipiunt. " 


Bay,  can  yoa  laog h  iDdlgnant  at  the  acheiiiea 
Of  magic  terrori,  visionary  dreams, 
Portentous  wonders,  witchfnir  imps  of  Hell, 
The  nightly  goblin,  and  enchanting  spell  ? 


They  laugh  at  all  such  stories ;  but  on  the  contrary  are  most  lawyers,  divines,  phy- 
sicians, philosophers,  Austin,  Hemingius,  Danaeus,  Chytrsus,  Zanchius,  Aretius, 
&.C.  Delrio,  Springer,  '^Niderius,  lib.  5.  Fomicar.  Guiatius,  Bartolus,  consil.  6.  Umi.  I. 
Bodine^  damoniant.  lib  2.  cap.  8.  Godelman,  Damhodenus,  &c.  Paracebus,  Erastus, 
f  Scribanius,  Camerarius,  &.c.    The  parties  by  whom  the  devil  deals,  may  be  reduced 

to  these  two,  such  as  command  him  in  show  at  least,  as  conjurors,  and  magicians, 
whose  detestable  and  horrid  mysteries  are  contained  in  their  book  called  ^Arbatell; 
^'  dttmonis  enim  advocaii  prasto  sunt,  seque  exorcismis  et  conjuratUmibus  quasi  cogi 
paiiunfur^  ul  miserum  magorum  genus^  in  impietate  detineant.  Or  such  as  are  com- 
manded, as  witches,  that  deal  ex  parte  implicUij  or  explicits^  as  the  "  king  hath  well 
'    y"*      defined ;  many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species  of  sorcerers,  witches, 

V  ^      enchanters,  charmers,  &.c.     They  have  been  tolerated  heretofore  some  of  them ;  and 
^'^  magic  hath  been  publicly  professed  in  former  times,  in  "Salamanca,  "Cracow,  and 

\'     »  other  places,  though  after  censured  by  several  "Universities,  and  now  generally  con- 

V  .^  *  '         tradicted,  though  practised  by  some  still,  maintained  and  excused,  Tanquam  res  se- 

creta  qua  non  nisi  viris  magnis  et  peculiari  beneficio  de  Calo  instructis  communicalur 

I     (I  use  ^°B(Bsartus  his  words)  and  so  far  approved  by  some  princes,  Ut  niMl  axtsi  ag" 

y^  gredi  in  politicise  in  sacris^  in  consiliis^  sine  eorum  arbitrio ;  they  consult  still  with 

^  Vthem,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advice.    Nero  and  Heliogabalus, 

^  vj*'   ^^Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Apostata,  were  never  so  much  addicted  to  magic  of  old,  as 

/  '4^ome  of  our  modem  princes  and  popes  themselves  are  now-a-days.     Erricus,  King 

'^'    V  (of  Sweden,  had  an  ^^  enchanted  cap,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  some  magical  mur- 

'    V     I  mur  or  whispering  terms,  he  could  command  spirits,  trouble  the  air,  and  make  the 

t^     I  wind  stand  which  way  he  would,  insomuch  that  when  there  was  any  great  wind  or 

^    ^  V      %  storm,  the  common  people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now  had  on  his  conjuring  cap. 

/\  ^^ut  such  examples  are  infinite.    That  which  they  can  do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the 

^  '  *'"  .^^  ^devil  himself,  who  is  still  ready  to  satisfy  their  desires,  to  oblige  them  the  more  unto 

^  J   Chim.     They  can  cause  tempests,  storms,  which  is  familiarly  practised  by  witches  in 

^  ^  ,^     (Norway,  Iceland,  as  1  have  proved.    They  can  make  friends  enemies,  and  enemies 

,  c  ^     •friends  by  philters ;  *'  Tarpes  amoves  conciliare^  enforce  love,  tell  any  man  where  his 

^  *  friends  are,  about  what  employed,  though  in  the  most  remote  places ;  and  if  they 

will,  ^^^  bring  their  sweethearts  to  tl|em  by  night,  upon  a  goat's  back  flying  in  the 

air."     Sigismund  Scheretzius,  part.  1.  cap.  9.  de  spect.  reports  confidently,  that  he 

V  conferred  with  sundry  such,  that  had  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard 
\  witches  themselves  confess  as  much;  hurt  and  infect  men  and  beasts,  vines,  com, 

cattle,  plants,  make  women .aboEtiye,  not  to  conceive,  ^barren,  men  and  women  un- 

^  *I>e  Lamiis.         M£tqnorornoTenefiei  flank  enar- l  flcis.            <iRotaium   Pileum  babebai,  quo  vemos 

r             f  rat.           **De  quo  plura  legas  i\i  Bnissardo,  Ub.  I.  de  ,  violentos  cieret,  aerem  turbaret,  et  in  quam  partem. 

•  pnestig.             *Rex  Jacobus,  lictnonoU>r  1.  c.  3.  \6Lf.           ^Erastus.           oMinisterio  hlrci  nocturni 

'^  "An  oniversity  in  Spain  in  old  TWner           '"The  i  **8teriles  nuptos  etinhabilet.vide  PelrumdePallude. 

\i  chief  town  in  Poland.           *•  Oxford  and  Paris,  see    lib.  4.  distinct.  34.  Pa nlam  Guiclandum. 

•   k'  flnem  p.  Lombardi.          •Prcfht.  de  magis  et  venr- 
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apt  and  unable,  married  and  unmarried,  fifty  seTchml  ways,  mith  Bodine,  lib,  2.  c.  2. 

fly  in  the  air,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  as  Cicogna  prores,  and  Lavat.  de  spec. 

part,  2.  c.  17.  ^  steal  young  children  out  of  their  cradles,  mimsterio  dcanonum^  and 

put  deformed  in  their  rooms,  which  we  call  changelings,^'  saith  ^Scheretzius,  part,  1. 

c.  6.  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent;  and  therefore  in  those  ancient -mono- 

machies  and  combats  they  were  searched  of  old,  ^they  had  no  magical  charms;  they 

can  make  ^  stick  frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  rapier's  point,  musket  shot,  and  never 

be  woimded :  of  which  read  more  in  Boissardus,  cap»  6.  de  Magid^  the  manner  of 

the  adjuration,  and  by  whom  'tis  made,  where  and  how  to  be  used  in  expeditiomhas 

beflicisj  praliisj  duellis^  &c.,  with  many  peculiar  instances  and  examples ;  they  can 

walk  in  fiery  furnaces,  make  men  feel  no  pain  on  the  rack,  out  alias  iorturas  sentire  ; 

they  can  stanch  blood,  ^represent  dead  men's  shapes,  alter  and  tum  themselves  and 

others  into  several  forms,  at  their  pleasures.    ^Agaberta,  a  famous  witch  in  Lapland, 

would*  do  as  much  publicly  to  all  spectators,  Modo  Pusilla^  modo  anus,  modo  procera 

ut  quereus^  mode  vacca,  avis,  coluber,  &c.    Now  yoimg,  now  old,  high,  low,  like  a 

cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake,  and  what  not  ?  She  coiAd  represent  to  others  what  forms 

they  most  desired  to  see,  show  them  friends  absent,  reveal  secrets,  maximd  ommum 

adndratione,  &c.    And  yet  for  all  this  subtilty  of  theirs,  as  Lipsius  well  observes, 

Physiolog.  Stoicor.  lib.  I.  cap.  17.  neither  these  magicians  nor  devils  themselves  can 

take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or  Crassus'  chest,  el  Clientelis  suis  largiri,  for 

they  are  base,  poor,  contemptible  fellows  most  part ;  as  '^Bodine  notes,  they  can 

do  nothing  in  Jhidieum  decreta  out  poBnas,  in  regum  concilia  vel  arcana,  nihil  in  rem 

munmariam  out  thesauros,  they  cannot  give  money  -to  their  clients^  alter  judges'*  die-^ 

crees,  or  councils  of  kings,  these  minuti  Gemi  cannot  do  it,  altiores  Genii  hoc  sibi 

adservdruni,  the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  themselves.    Now  and  then 

peradventure  there  may  be  some  more  famous  magicians  like  Simon  Magus,  ^'Apol- 

lonius  Tyaneus,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  ^Odo  de  Stellis,  that  for  a  time  can  build  castles 

in  the  air,  represent  armies,  &c.,  as  they  are  ^said  to  have  done,  command,  wealth 

and  treasure,  feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of  meats  upon  a  sudden,  protect  them-- 

selves  and  their  followers  from  all  princes'  persecutions,  by  removing  from  place  to 

place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets,  future  events,  tell  what  ifi  done  in  &r  coontries, 

make  them  appear  that  died  long  since,  and  do.  many  such  miracles,  to  the  world's 

terror,  admiration  and  opinion  of  deity  to  themselves,  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at 

last,  they  come  to  wicked  ends,  and  raro  out  nunquam  such  impostora  are  to»  be 

found.    The  vulgar  sort  of  them  can  work  no  such  feats.    But  to  my  purposev  they 

can,  last  of  all,  cure  and  cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  tliey  love  or  hate,  and  thu 

of  ^melancholy  amongst  the  rest  Paracelsus,  Tom.  4.  de  marbis  amentium,  Dnact.  1. 

in  express  words  affirms ;  Mulii  fascinantur  in  melancholiam,  many  are  bewitched 

into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.   The  same  saith  Danasus,  lib.  3.  de  sartiariis. 

Vidi^  ifiquii,  qui  Melancholicos  morbos  gravissimos  induxerunt :  I  have  seen  those 

that  have  caused  melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner,  "dried  up  women's  piipe, 

cared  gout,  palsy ;  this  and  apoplexy,  falling  sickness,  which  no  physic  could  help, 

sola  tactuj  by  touch  alone.    Ruhmd  in  his  3  Cent.  Cura  91.  gives  an  instance  of  one 

David  Helde,  a  young  man,  who  by  eating  cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him,  max  deH" 

rare  ccepit^  began  to  dote  on  a  sudden,  and  was  instantly  mad :  F.  H.  D.  in-^Hildes- 

heim,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  man,  thought  his  disease  was  partly  magical,  and 

partly  natural,  because  he  vomited  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  languages 

as  he  had  never  been  taught ;  but  such  examples  are  common  in  Scribanius,  Hercides 

de  Saxonii,  and  othera.  The  means  by  which  they  work  are  usually  charms,  images, 

as  that  in  Hector  Boethius  of  King  Duffe ;  charactere  stamped  of  sundry  metals,  and 

at  such  and  such  constellations,  knots,  amulets,  words,  philters,  &c.,  which  generally 

make  the  parties  afifected,  melancholy ;  as  '^  Monavius  discourseth  at  large  in  an  epistle 


•  lB(kBle»  matriboa  lainirmntnr,  allto  luppotilivii 
li  iocQm  ▼eronioi  cAnjectls.  ^Millei.  ^D. 

Lather,  in  prlmam  prcccptam,  at  Leon.  Varins,  lib.  1. 
dePueino.  •urat.  CIcog.  *  Boissardus  de 

Nsffit.  MUraoD.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  «  Vide  Phi- 

lortratam,  vita  eioa  ;  Boiseardam  de  Magls.  "No- 
briftases  lece  lib.  1.  c.  19.  Vide  Saidam  de  Paset. 
Dc  Craeat.  Ckdavar.  "Eraatas.   Adolphus  Bcri- 

M  vi^.  JBneid.  4.  Ineaatatricem  descri- 

17 


bens :  Hne  se  canninibas  promittlt  solvere  mentes. 
Quas  velit,  ast  aliis  duras  immlttere  cures.  '  «  Go- 
delmaanus,  cap.  7.  lib.  1.  Nutrieum  mammas  presie- 
caut,  solo  tactu  podagram,  Apoplexiam,  PanUysIn,  et 
alios  morbos,  quos  mediclna  curare  non  poterat. 
M  Factus  Inde  Maniacus,  spic.  t.  fol.  147.  sr  qb|. 

nia  philtra  etsl  inter  se  diiTerant,  boc  babem  eommane, 
quod  bomlnem  effleiant  melaacbolicam.  epiit.  HI. 
Scholtstt. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part  1.  Sec.  2. 


<^  his  to  Acolmus,  giving  inetance  in  a  Bohemian  baron  that  was  so  troubled  by  a 
philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any  power  at  all  in  those  spells,  charms,  characters^* 
and  barbarous  words ;  but  that  the  devil  doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them.  Ui 
fidtles  vnde  magos  (saith  "Libanius)  in  officio  retineat^  turn  in  consortium  malefacto- 
rum  voceL 

SuBSBGT.  IV. — Stars  a  cause.    Signs  from  Physiognomy^  Metoposcopy^  Chiromancy, 

Natural  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal,  or  secondary  and  more  particu- 
lar. Primary  causes  are  the  heavens,  planets,  stars,  &c.,  by  their  influence  (as  our 
astrologers  hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  efllects.  1  will  not  here  stand  to  dis- 
cuss ohtter^  whether  stars  be  causes,  or  signs ;  or  to  apologise  for  judical  astrology. 
If  either  Sextus  Empericus,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus  ab  Heminga,  Pererius,  Erastus, 
Chambers,  &c.,  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any  man,  that  he  wUl  attribute  no  virtue 
at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to  sun,  or  moon,  more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  inn- 
keeper's post,  or  tradesman's  shop,  or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrological  apho- 
risms approved  by  experience :  I  refer  him  to  Bellantius,  PirovSnus,  Marascallerus, 
Goclenius,  Sir  Christopher  Heidon,  &c.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  must 
answer,  nam  et  doctis  hisce  errorihus  versctfiis  sum^  (for  I  am  conversant  with  these 
learned  errors,)  they  do  incline,  but  not  compel ;  no  necessity  at  all :  ^aguni  nan 
eogunt :  and  so  gently  incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them  ;  sapiens  dominahiiur 
astris :  they  rule  us,  but  God  rules  them.  All  this  (methinks)  "  Joh.  de  Indagine 
hath  comprised  in  brief,  Quttris  a  me  quantum  in  nobis  operantur  astra  f  &c.  ^  Wilt 
thou  know  how  far  the  stars  work  upon  us  ?  I  say  they  do  but  incline,  and  that  so 
gently,  that  if  we  will  be  ruled  by  reason,  they  have  no  power  over  us ;  but  if  we 
follow  our  own  nature,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in  us  as  in  brute  beasts, 
and  we  are  no  better."  So  that,  I  hope,  I  may  justly  conclude  with  •'  Cajetan,  C«- 
lum  est  vehieulum  divina  virtutis^  &.C.,  that  the  heaven  is  God's  instrument,  by  me- 
diation of  which  he  governs  and  disposeth  these  elementary  bodies ;  or  a  great  book, 
whose  letters  are  the  stars,  (as  one  calls  it,)  wherein  are  written  many  strange  things 
for  such  as  can  read,  ® "  or  an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman^  on 
which,  he  that  can  but  play,  will  make  most  admirable  music."    But  to  the  purpose. 

•"Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  "  that  a  physician  without  the  knowledge  of  stars  can 
neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure  of  any  disease,  either  of  this  or  gout,  not  so 
much  as  toothache ;  except  he  see  the  peculiar  geniture  and  scheme  of  the  party  ef- 
fected." And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have  the  principal  and  primary  cause 
of  it  proceed  from  the  heaven,  ascribing  more  to  stars  than  humours,  •*"and  that  the 
constellation  alone  many  times  produceth  melancholy,  all  other  causes  set  apart.'"" 
He  gives  instance  in  lunatic  persons,  that  are  deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moon's 
motion ;  and  in  another  place  refers  all  to  the  ascendant,  and  will  have  the  true  and 
chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from  the  stars.  Neither  is  it  his  opinion  only,  but  of 
many  Galenists  and  philosophers,  though  they  do  not  so  peremptorily  maintain  as 
much.  "This  variety  of  melancholy  symptoms  proceeds  from  the  stars,"  saith 
^  Melancthon :  the  most  generous  melancholy,  as  that  of  Augustus,  comes  from  the 
conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  Libra  :  the  bad,  as  that  of  Catiline's,  from  the 
meetmg  of  Saturn  and  the  moon  in  Scorpio.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  in  his  tenth  book, 
and  thirteenth  chapter  de  rebus  ccelestibus^  discourseth  to  this  purpose  at  lai^e,  £r 
atrd  bile  varU  generantur  morbi^  &c.,  •"many  diseases  proceed  from  black  choler, 
as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold  ;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its  own  nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be 
heated,  as  water  may  be  made  to  boil,  and  bum  as  bad  as  fire ;  or  made  cold  as  ice : 


e*De  croent.    CadaT«r.  ■•Astra  refunt  homi- 

net,  et  ri>e;ft  aatra  Deug.  ">  Chlrom.  lib.  Qncrit  4 

me  qaantum  operantur  astra  Y  dico,  In  noi  nihil  astra 
urgere,  sed  animos  pneclives  trabere  :  qui  sic  tamen 
liberi  sunt,  at  si  dacem  sequantur  rationem,  nihil  ef- 
fictant,  sin  vero  naturam,  id  agere  quod  in  brutis  fere. 
M  Ccelum  vehicalam  diTine  virtutis,  cujns  mediante 
notu,  lumlneet  influentia,  Deus !  elementaria  corpora 
ordinat  et  disponit  Th.de  Vio.  Cajetanus  in  Psa.  104. 
*>Mnndas  iste  quasi  lyra  ab  ezceUentissiron  quodam 
artifice  concinnata,  quem  qui  noril  mirabiles  ellciet 
harmonlas.  J.  Dee.  Aphorismo  U.  *>  Medicos  sine 
coU  peritia  nihil  est,  itc.  nisi  genasim  sciverit,  ne 


tantillam  poterit.  lib.  de  podag.  •*  Conatellatio  in 

causa  est ;  et  Influentia  cobH  morbum  hunc  moTet,  in- 
terdum  omnibus  allis  amotis.  Et  alibi.  Origo  ejas  4 
CqbIo  petenda  est.  Tr.de  morbisamentium.  «Ub 
do  anima,  cap.  de  humor ib.  Ea  Tarietas  In  Melanchn. 
lia,  habet  cslestes  causae  (f  Yi^i  %in  Q  (5  r^  ft  C 
In  11V.  "Ex  atra  bile  varii  frenerantor  morbi  pe- 

rinde  ut  Ipee  muUum  calidi  aut  frigidi  In  se  haboent, 
quum  utrique  suscipiendo  quam  aptisslma  sit,  tam«tsi 
suapte  natnra  frigida  sit.  Annon  aqua  sic  afficitur  a 
calore  ut  ardeat ;  et  a  firigore,  at  in  glaciem  concres- 
cat  1  et  liec  Tarietaa  distinetionam,  alii  fleat,  rident, 
itc. 
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and  thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptoms^  some  mad,  some  solitary,  some  laugh, 
some  rage,^'  &c.  The  cause  of  all  which  intemperance  he  will  have  chieflyand  pri- 
marily proceed  from  the  heavens,  "^  ^  from  tlie  position  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Mercury .'' 
His  aphorisms  be  these,  "^^  Mercury  in  any  geniture,  if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or 
Pisces  his  opposite  sign,  and  that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  aspects 
of  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy."  Again,  *'"He  that  shall 
have  Saturn  and  Mars,  the  one  culminating,  the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  when  he 
shall  be  bom,  shall  be  melancholy,  of  which  he  shall  be  cured  in  time,  if  Mercury 
behold  theai.  ''"  If  the  moon  be  in  conjunction  or  opposition  at  the  birth  time  with 
the  sun,  Saturn  or  Mars,  or  in  a  quartile  aspect  with  them,  {e  malo  ccsli  loco^  Leovitius 
adds,)  noony  diseases  are  signified,  especially  the  head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  misaf- 
fected  with  pernicious  humours,  to  be  melansholy,  lunatic,  or  mad,''  Cardan  adds, 
quartd  lund  naiasj  eclipses,  earthquakes.  Garcaeus  and  Leovitius  will  have  the  chief 
judgment  to  be  taken  from  the  lord  of  the  geniture,  or  where  there  is  an  aspect  be- 
tween the  moon  and  Mercury,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Saturn  and  Mars 
shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  in  Sagittarius  or  Pisces,  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  such  persons  are  commonly  epileptic,  dote,  daemoniacal,  melancholy : 
but  see  more  of  these  aphorisms  in  the  above-named  Pontanus.  Garcaeus,  cap.  23. 
dt  Jud.  genitur.  Schaner.  lib.  1.  cap.  8,  which  he  hath  gathered  out  of  ^'Ptolemy, 
Albubater,  and  some  other  Arabians,  Junctine,  Ranzovius,  Ldndhout,  Origen,  &c.  But 
these  men  you  will  reject  perad venture,  as  astrologers,  and  therefore  partial  judges ; 
then  hear  the  testimony  of  physicians,  Galenists  themselves.  ''^Carto  confesseth  the 
influence  of  stars  to  have  a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease,  so  doth  Jason  Praten- 
sis,  Lonicerius  prafeU.  de  ApoplexiA^  Ficinus,  Femelius,  &.c.  ^P.  Cnemander  ac- 
knowledgeth  the  stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the  use  of 
the  six  non-natural  things.  Baptista  Port.  mag.  I.  I.e.  10,  12,  15,  will  have  them 
causes  to  every  particular  individium.  Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  the  truth  of 
those  aphorisms,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian  treatises.  Cardan,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Matth.  Bolognius.  Camerar.  hor.  natalit.  cerUur.  7. 
geidt.  6.  ef  7.  of  Daniel  Gare,  and  others ;  but  see  Garcaeus,  cap.  33.  Luc.  Gauncus, 
Tract.  6.  de  •Azemenis.,  &.c.  The  time  of  this  melancholy  is,  when  the  significators 
of  any  geniture  are  directed  according  to  art,  as  the  hor :  moon,  hylech,  &.c.  to 
the  hostile  beams  or  terms  of  \  and  o*  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of  their  nature, 
or  if  )2  by  his  revolution  or  transitus,  shall  ofiend  any  of  those  radical  promissors 
in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  are  taken  from  physiognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy,  which 
because  Job.  de  Indagine,  and  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  his  mathematician, 
not  long  since  in  his  Chiromancy ;  Baptista  Porta,  in  his  celestial  Physiognomy, 
have  proved  to  hold  great  afiinity  with  astrology,  to  satisfy  the  curious,  I  am  the 
more  willing  to  insert 

The  general  notions  "**  physiognomers  give,  be  these ;  ^  black  colour  argues  natural 
melancholy ;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsuteness,  broad  veins,  much  hair  on  the  brows," 
saith  ^Gratanarolus,  cap.  7,  and  a  little  head,  out  of  Aristotle,  high  sanguine,  red 
colour,  shows  head  melancholy ;  they  that  stutter  and  are  bald,  will  be  soonest  me- 
lancholy, (as  Avicenna  supposeth,)  by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  their  brains ;  but  he 
that  will  know  more  of  the  several  signs  of  humour  and  wits  out  of  physiognomy, 
let  him  consult  with  old  Adaroantus  and  Polemus,  that  comment,  or  rather  para- 
phrase upon  Aristotle's  Physiognomy,  Baptista  Porta's  four  pleasant  books,  Michael 
Scot  de  secreHs  nature^  John  de  Indagine,  Montaltus,  Antony  Zara.  anat.  ingemorwn^ 
tut.  1.  memb.  13.  et  lib.  A. 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretel  melancholy.     Tasneir.  lib.  6.  cap.  2, 

^Hanc  ad  intemperamiam   gigii«>ndain    plurimam  nium  melanchollconim  ■ymploma  Bideniin  Influentls. 

nnf«n  ^  et  >2  poattua,  Ac.         ^  t}  Qiiotiei  allcujua  "  Arte  Medica.  accedunt  ad  haa  oauaaa  aflectlonea 

Itcaiiara  Id  til  et  ^  advereo  sirno  posltut,  horosco-  Biderum.    Plurlmnm  Incitant  et  proTocant  inflaentic 

piBi  partiliter  ipnueret  aique  etidm  a  cf  vel  T^  Q  ra-  cnlesteB.    Velcurio,  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  '^ HildeBhelm, 

Ho  pcrcusBQs    fiiertt,   natus   ab   in»nnia  vexabitiir.  fpiccl.  2.  de  mel.  ^<Joh.  de  Indag.  cap.  9. 

'*Qai  ^2  et  r^  hnbet,  altenim  in  rulminc,  allerum  fnio  Montaltus,  cap.  SS.  ^  Caput  parvum  qui  habent 

c«lo,  com  (d  Incem  venerit.  mplancholirna  frit,  ft  qua  cerebrum  et  Bpirltns  plerumqne  angUBto«,  fitcile  Inci- 

naebitur,  a1   ^  lllon  irradiarit.  '» Hac  cniifigu-  dent  in  Melanchollam  rubicundi.    iBtius.  Idem  Mon- 

raiiona   n«t«a,    Aut    Lunaticut,  aut    innntp    captus.  taltus,  c.  SI.  6  Galeno. 
*' PtoloflHeoa  cenliloquio,  et  qindripartitn  tribuitnni- 
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who  hath  comprehended  the  sum  of  John  de  Indagine  :  Tricassus,  Conrinus,  and 
others  in  his  book,  thus  hath  it;  *^The  Saturnine  line  going  from  the  rascetta 
through  the  hand,  to  Saturn's  mount,  and  there  intersected  by  certain  little  lines, 
argues  melancholy;  so  if  the  vital  and  natural  make  an  acute  angle,  Aphorism  100. 
The  saturnine,  epatic,  and  natural  lines,  making  a  gross  triangle  in  the  hand,  argue 
as  much ;"  which  Goclenius,  cap,  6.  Chiros.  repeats  verbatim  out  of  him.  In  general 
they  conclude  all,  that  if  Saturn's  mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  intersec- 
tions, "'*  such  men  are  most  part  melancholy,  miserable  and  full  of  disquietness, 
care  and  trouble,  continually  vexed  with  anxious  and  bitter  thoughts,  always  sor- 
rowful, fearful,  suspicious;  they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools,  marshes, 
springs,  woods,  walks,''  &c.  Thaddaeus  Haggesius,  in  his  Metoposcopia,  hath  cer- 
tain aphorisms  derived  from  Satum'#  lines  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collects  a 
melancholy  disposition ;  and  ^  Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  from  those  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  if  a  spot  be  over  the  spleen ;  ^^  or  in  the  nails ;  if  it  appear 
black,  it  signifieth  much  care,  grief,  contention,  and  melancholy ;"  the  reason  he 
refers  to  the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  himself,  that  for  seven  years  space  he 
had  such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that  while  was  in  perpetual  lawnsuits,  con* 
troversies  for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of  honour,  banishment,  grief,  care,  &c.  and 
when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots  vanished.  Cardan,  in  his  book  de  Uhris 
propriis^  tells  such  a  story  of  his  own  person,  that  a  little  before  his  son's  death,  he 
had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared  in  one  of  his  nails ;  and  dilated  itself  as  he  came 
nearer  to  his  end.  But  I  am  over  tedious  in  these  toys,  which  howsoever,  in  some 
men's  too  severe  censures,  they  may  be  held  absurd  and  ridiculous,  I  am  the  bolder 
to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from  circumforanean  rogues  and  gipsies,  but  out  of  the 
writings  of  worthy  philosophers  and  physicians,  yet  living  some  of  them,  and  reli- 
gious professors  in  famous  universities,  who  are  able  to  patronize  that  which  they 
have  said,  and  vindicate  themselves  from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 

Sub  SECT.  V. — Old  age  a  cause. 

Secondary  peculiar  causes  efficient,  so  called  in  respect  of  the  other  precedent, 
are  either  congeniUBy  intertue^  itmata^  as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate,  inbred ;  or 
else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we  are  bom :  congenite  or 
bom  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or  prcUer  naturam  (as  ^Feraelius  calls 
it)  that  distemperature,  which  we  have  from  our  parent's  seed,  it  being  an  hereditary 
disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  natural  to  all,  and  which  no  man  living  can 
avoid,  is  ^'  old  age,  which  being  cold  and  dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy 
is,  must  needs  cause  it,  by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increasing  of 
adust  humours ;  therefore  ""Melancthon  avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  imdoubted  truth, 
Senes  plerunque  delirasse  in  senecidy  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  ob  atram  Wem^ 
for  black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them :  and  Rhasis,  that  Arabian 
physician,  in  his  Cont  lib.  1.  cap.  9,  calls  it  "^  a  necessary  and  inseparable  accident,'- 
to  all  old  and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  years  (as  the  Psalmist  saith)  ^^  all  is 
trouble  and  sorrow ;"  and  common  experience  confirms  the  troth  of  it  in  weak  and 
old  persons,  especially  such  as  have  lived  in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great  employ- 
ment, much  business,  much  command,  and  many  servants  to  oversee,  and  leave  off 
ex  abrupto;  as  *  Charles  the  Fiflh  did  to  King  Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  sudden ;  they 
are  overcome  with  melancholy  in  an  instant :  or  if  they  do  continue  in  such  courses, 
they  dote  at  last,  (senex  bis  puer^)  and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates  throu^ 
common  infirmities  incident  in  their  age ;  full  of  ache,  sorrow  and  grief,  children  again, 
dizzards,  they  carle  many  times  as  diey  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves,  they  are  angiy^ 
waspish,  displeased  with  every  thing,  ^  suspicious  of  all,  wayward,  covetous,  hard 

n  Satarnlnm  k  Raacetta  per  roediam  mannn  decnr-    Idem  macule  in  ungults  Digne,  litea,  rizat,  meUncho- 


rena,  uaqae  ad  radkem  montia  Salami,  4  pirvia 
lineia  interaecta,  arfuit  roelancholicoa.  Apboria.  78. 
^  Af  itantur  miaeriia,  eonttnaia  ioqoietudinfbiia,  neque 
unquam  4  aoUtadine  liberi  aunt,  anzie  afllguntur  ama- 
riaaimia  intra  cogitatlonibua,  aemper  triatea,  auapitioai, 
meticttloai:    cogitatlonea  aunt,  velle  afrum  colere, 


Ham  sif  niflcant,  ab  humore  in  corde  tali.        ^  Lib.  I 
Path.  cap.  11.  B^Venit  enlm  properata  malii 

inopina  aenectua :  et  dolor  ctatem  juaatt  ineaae  meam. 
Boetliiua,  met.  1.  de  conaoi.  Philoa.  B'Cap.  de 

humoribua,  lib.  de  Anima.  ^  Neceaaariuoi  acci- 

dena  decrepitla,  et  inaeparabile.  »  Paal.  xe.  10 


alagna  amant  et  paludea,  &e.    Jo.  de  Indagine,  lib.  I.    *"  Meteran.  Belg .  biat.  lib.  I. 
n  CBleatia  Phyatognom.  Ub.  10.  ••  Cap.  14.  lib.  ». 
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(saith  TuJly,)  self-willed,  superstitious,  self-conceited,  braggers  and  admirers  of  them- 
selves," as  "Balthasar  CastsJio  hath  truly  noted  of  them.  This  natural  infirmity  is 
most  eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor,  solitary,  live  in  most  base  esteem 
and  beggary,  or  such  as  are  witches ;  insomuch  that  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus 
Molitor,  Edwicus,  do  refer  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone,  and 
this  humour  of  melancholy.  And  whereas  it  is  controverted,  whether  tliey  can  be- 
witch cattle  to  death,  ride  in  the  air  upon  a  coulstaff  out  of  a  chimney-top,  trans- 
form themselves  into  cats,  dogs,  &.C.,  translate  bodies  from  place  to  place,  meet  in 
companies^  and  dance,  as  they  do,  or  have  carnal  copulation  with  the  devil,  they 
ascribe  all  to  this  redundant  melancholy,  which  domineers  in  them,  to  "^somniferous 
potions,  and  natural  causes,  the  devil's  policy.  JVbn  UBdtaU  omnino  (saith  Wierus) 
out  qiUd  tnirum  faciurU^  (de  Lamiis^  lib.  3.  cap.  36),  ut  pulatur^  solam  vUiatam  habetU 
jtlmniaaiam  ;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  tlieir  "brains  are  crazed.  ^^^  They 
think  they  are  witches,  and  can  do  hurt,  but  do  not."  But  this  opinion  Bodine, 
Erastus,  Danaeus,  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Campanella  de  Sensu  rerum^  lib.  4. 
cap.  9.  **Daudinus  the  Jesuit,  lib.  2.  de  Animd  explode ;  "Cicogna  confutes  at  large. 
That  witches  are  melancholy,  they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasy  alone, 
80  to  delude  themselves  and  others,  or  to  produce  such  eflects. 

SuBSEGT.  VI. — Parents  a  cause  by  Propagation. 

That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  Melancholy  is  our  temperature,  in  whole  or 
part,  which  we  receive  from  our  parents,  which  "Femelius  calls  Prater  naturam^ 
or  unnatural,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease ;  for  as  he  justifies  ^  Quale  parentum 
maxime  pairis  semen  obtigeritj  tales  evadunt  similares  spermaiiccBque  partes^  quocunr 
que  etiam  morbo  Pater  qtium  generat  tenetur^  cum  semine  transfert  in  Prolem ;  such 
as  the  temperature  of  the  father  is,  such  is  the  son's,  and  look  what  disease  the 
father  had  when  he  begot  him,  his  son  will  have  after  him ;  ^^  and  is  as  well  inhe- 
ritor of  his  infirmities,  as  of  his  lands.  And  where  the  complexion  and  constitution 
of  the  father  is  corrupt,  there  ("saith  Roger  Bacon)  the  complexion  and  constitution 
of  the  son  roust  needs  be  corrupt,  and  so  the  corruption  is  derived  from  the  father 
to  the  son."  Now  this  doth  not  so  much  appear  in  the  composition  of  the  body, 
according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  ^^  in  habit,  proportion,  scars,  and  other  lineaments ; 
but  in  manners  and  conditions  of  the  mind,  Et  patrum  in  natos  abeunt  cum  semine 
mores. 

Seleucus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh,  so  had  his  posterity,  as  Trogus  records, 
1. 15.  Lepidus,  in  Pliny  1. 7.  c.  17,  was  purblind,  so  was  his  son.  That  famous  family 
of  Jilnobarbi  were  known  of  old,  and  so  sumamed  from  their  red  beards ;  the  Aus- 
trian lip,  and  those  Indian  flat  noses  are  propagated,  the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle 
eyes  amongst  the  Jews,  as  "Buxtorfius  observes ;  their  voice,  pace,  gesture,  looks,  are 
likewise  derived  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conditions  and  infirmities ;  such  a  mother, 
such  a  daughter ;  their  very  "affections  Lemnius  contends  "  to  follow  their  seed,  and 
the  malice  and  Imd  conditions  of  children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed  to 
their  parents ;"  I  need  not  therefore  make  any  doubt  of  Melancholy,  but  that  it  is 
an  hereditary  disease.  '"* Paracelsus  in  express  words  affirms  it,  lib.  de  morb.  amenr 
Hum  to.  4.  tr.  1 ;  so  doth  '  Crato  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Monavius.  So  doth  Bruno 
Seidelius  in  his  book  de  morbo  incurab.  Montaltus  proves,  cap.  1 1 ,  out  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Plutarch,  that  such  hereditary  dispositions  are  fi^quent,  et  Jianc  (inquU) 
fori  rear  ob  participatam  melanckolicam  intemperanfiam  (speaking  of  a  patient)  I 


"  Sunt  BiorcMi  anxiL»  et  iracundl  et  difflcilei  eenea, 
ii  qucrimufl,  etUm  avari,  I'uU.  de  lenectnte.  "^  Lib. 
1.  de  Aulko.  Seneii  aTari,  roornci,  Jactabandi,*  phi- 
lauti,  dellri,  aaperatiiioei,  suaplciof  i,  dtc.  Lib.  3.  de 
Lamiia,  cap.  17.  et  18.  *"  Solanum,  opium  liipiadepe, 
lacr.  asini,  Slc.  sanguis  infantum,  &c  **  Corrupta 

em  ii«  ab  hamore  Melancholico  phantaaia.  Nymanua. 
"Patant  ae  Icdere  quando  non  ledunt.  ■■  Qui  liec 
in  imaginationia  yrim  referre  conati  sunt,  atne  biiia, 
inancm  proraua  laborem  ausceperunt.  *^Lib.  3. 

cap.  4.  omnif.  mag.  "  Lib.  1.  cap.  11.  path.  ^ut 
artbritiel  Epilep.  ice.  m  fjt  fiiij  non  tam  posaea- 

•ionam  quam  morborum  bcredea  alnt.  <"  Epiat.  de 
aecretia  artis  et  nature,  c.  7.  Nam  in  hoc  quod  patres 


corniptt  aunt,  generant  fllioa  corruptc  complexionia, 
et  coropoeltionis,  et  fiiil  eorum  eadem  de  cauaa  ae 
corrumpunt,  et  sic  derivatur  corruptio  h  patribua  ad 
Alioa.  "  Non  tam  (inquit  Bippooratea)  g ibboa  et 

cicatricea  oria  et  corporia  habitum  agnoacia  ex  iia.aed 
verum  inceaaum  geatua,  morea,  morboa,  dtc.  **  8y- 
nagog.  Jttd.  ^Aflectua  parentum  in  fostua  tran- 

aeunt,  et  puerorum  roalicia  parentibua  lihputanda,  lib. 
4.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mirac.  ><"Ex  pituhoaia 

pltuitoai,  ex  bilioaia  bllioai,  ex  lienoaia  et  niclancho- 
licle  melanchoiici.  >  Epiat.  174.  in  Scoltz.  Naacitur 
nobiscum  ilia  aliturque  et  unft  cum  parentibua  habe- 
mua  malum  hunc  aaaem.  Jo.  Pelesiua,  lib.  8.  de  cojra 
liumanorum  affectnum. 
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think  he  became  so  by  participation  of  Melancholy.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1.  part 
2.  cap.  9,  will  have  his  melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  from  the  father  to 
the  son,  but  to  the  whole  family  sometimes ;  Quandoque  totis  fatniliis  hereditati- 
vam^  *  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  illustrates  this  point,  with  an  example 
of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inheritance  *,  so  doth  Rodericos 
a  Fonseca,  tom.  1 .  consul.  69,  by  an  instance  of  a  young  man  that  was  so  affected 
ex  ma/re  melancholica^  had  a  melancholy  mother,  et  victu  melancholico^  and  bad  diet 
together.  Ludovicus  Mercatus,  a  Spanish  physician,  in  that  excellent  Tract  which 
he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditary  diseases,  tom.  2.  oper.  lib.  5,  reckons  up  leprosy, 
as  those  'GrsJbots  in  Gascony,  hereditary  lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsy,  &€. 
Amongst  the  rest,  this  and  madness  afler  a  set  time  comes  to  many,  which  he  calls 
a  miraculous  thing  in  nature,  and  sticks  for  ever  to  them  as  an  incurable  habit.  And 
that  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  families  the  father,  and  goes 
to  the  son,  ^^  or  takes  every  other,  and  sometimes  every  third  in  a  lineal  descent, 
and  doth  not  always  produce  the  same,  but  some  like,  and  a  symbolizing  disease.'^ 
These  secondary  causes  hence  derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  *Wol- 
phius  holds)  scBpe  mutant  decreta  siderum^  they  do  ofien  alter  the  primary  causes, 
and  decrees  of  the  heavens.  For  these  reasons,  belike,  the  Church  and  common- 
wealth, human  and  Divine  laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbid* 
ding  such  marriages  as  are  any  whit  allied  \  and  as  Mercatus  adviseth  all  families  to 
take  such,  si  fieri  possit  qtuB  maxitne  distant  naiura^  and  to  make  choice  of  those 
that  are  most  differing  in  complexion  from  them ;  if  they  love  their  own,  and  respect 
the  common  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been  ordered  by  God's  especial  pro- 
vidence, that  in  all  ages  there  should  be  (as  usually  there  is)  once  in  ^  600  years,  a 
transmigration  of  nations,  to  amend  and  purify  their  blood,  as  we  alter  seed  upon 
our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as  it  were  an  inundation  of  those  northern  Goths 
and  Vandals,  and  many  such  like  people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scan- 
dia  and  Sarmatia  (as  some  suppose)  and  over-ran,  as  a  deluge,  most  part  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  to  alter  for  our  good,  our  complexions,  which  were  much  defaced  with 
hereditary  infirmities,  which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A 
sound  generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongst  us,  as  those  northern 
men  usually  are,  innocuous,  free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases ;  to  qualify  and 
make  us  as  those  poor  naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day ;  and  those  about 
Brazil  (as  a  late  ^writer  observes),  in  the  Isle  of  Maragnan,  free  from  all  hereditazy 
diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas  without  help  of  physic  they  live  commonly 
120  years  or  more,  as  in  the  Orcades  and  many  other  places.  Such  are  the  common 
efiects  of  temperance  and  intemperance,  but  I  will  descend  to  particular,  and  show 
by  what  means,  and  by  whom  especially,  this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

Filii  ex  senibus  nati^  rarb  sunt  firmi  temperamentif  old  men's  children  are  seldom 
of  a  good  temperament,  as  Scoltzius  supposeth,  consult.  177,  and  therefore  most  apt 
to  this  disease;  and  as 'Levinus  Lemnius  farther  adds,  old  men  beget  most  part 
wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons,  and  seldom  merry.  He  that  begets  a  child 
on  a  full  stomach,  will  either  have  a  sick  child,  or  a  crazed  son  (as  "Cardan  thinks), 
contradict,  med.  lib,  1 .  contradict,  1 8,  or  if  the  parents  be  sick,  or  have  any  great 
pain  of  the  head,  or  megrim,  headache,  (Hieronimus  Wolfius  '^doth  instance  in  s 
child  of  Sebastian  Castalio's) ;  if  a  drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never  likely  have 
a  good  brain,  as  Gellius  argues,  lib.  12.  cap.  1.  Ehrii  gignunt  Ebrios^  one  drunkard 
begets  another,  saith  "Plutarch,  symp,  lib.  I.  quest,  5,  whose  sentence  "Lemnius 
approves,  1.  I.e.  4.  Alsarius  Crutius,  Gen,  de  qui  sit  med.  cent.  3.  fol.  182.  Ma- 
crobius,  lib.  1.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  21.  Tract  I.  cap.  8,  and  Aristotle  himself, 
sect,  2.  prob.  4,  foolish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth  children 
like  unto  themselves,  morosos  et  languidos^  and  so  likewise  he  that  lies  with  a  men- 


<  Lib.  10.  obMnrat.  15.  *  Maginas  Geog.  *  Sepe 
non  eundein,  ted  aimllem  producit  effectam,  et  illsso 
parente  transit,  in  nepotem.  •  Dial,  prefix,  geni- 

tnris  Leovitii.      *  Bodin.  de  rep.  cap.  de  perlodis  reip. 
*  Claudiuc  Abaville,  Capocbion,  in  hia  voyage  to  Ma- 


Darotanas  4  Goes  de  Scandia.  •  Lib.  4.  c.  3.  de 

occult,  nat.  mir.  Tetricot  pleramque  flUos  seDei  pro- 
generant  et  tristea,  rarios  exbilaratos.  *  Coitiu 

super  repletionem  pesiimos,  et  filil  qui  tani  gignuniar, 
aat  morbosi  sunt,  aut  stolidt.  i*  DfaJ.  prvQi* 


ragnan.  1614.  cap.  45.  Nemo  fere asgrotua. sano omnes  '  Leovito.         "  L  deed,  liberis.  "De  nccalt.  nat 

•t  robnsto  corpore,  viTunt  annos.  130.  140.  sine  Medl-  ,  mir.  temutent»  et  stnlidc  niulieres  libcros  plerumque 
etna.    Idem  Hector  Bnetbius  de  insulis  Orchad.  et  ,  producum  sibi  similes. 


Mem.  1/Sttbs.  6.] 
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struons  woman.  Intemperantia  veneris^  quam  in  nautis  prasertim  insectaiur  ''Lem- 
nius,  qui  uxores  ineuntf  nulld  menstrui  decursus  rations  hahitd  nee  observato  inier^ 
btmoj  prcecijnui  causa  est^  noxia^  pemitiosa^  concubitum  hunc  exitialem  ideo^  et  pes- 
tiferum  vocat,  '^Rodoricus  a  C^tro  Lucitanus,  detestantur  ad  umtm  omnes  medicij 
turn  et  quartd  lund  concepti^  infcslices  plerumque  et  amenles^  deliri^  stolidi,  morbosi^ 
impuri,  invalidii  tetra  lue  sordidi  minime  vitales^  omnibus  bonis  corporis  alque  animi 
desHtuti :  ad  laborem  nati^  si  senioreSj  inquii  Eustathius,  ut  Hercules,  et  alii.  ^^Judai 
maxime  insectantur  fadum  kunc^  et  immundum  apud  Christianos  Concubitum^  ut 
illieitum  abhorrent^  et  apud  suos  prohibent ;  et  quod  Christiani.  toties  leprosi^  amentes^ 
tot  morbili,  impetigines^  alphij  psora^  cutis  et  faciei  decolorationes^  tarn  multi  morbi 
epidemici^  acerbic  et  venenosi  sintj  in  hunc  immundum  concubitum  rejiciunt^  et  cru- 
deles  in  pignora  vocant^  qui  quartd  lund  profuente  hdc  mensium  illuvie  concubitum 
hunc  non  perhorrescunt,  Damnavit  olim  divina  Lex  et  morte  mulctavit  hujusmodi 
homines^  Lev.  18,  20,  et  iruie  natij  siqui  defomies  out  mutili^  pater  dilapidatus^quod 
non  contineret  ab  '^  immunda  muliere.  Gregrorius  Magnus,  petenti  Augustino  nunquid 
apud  "  Britannos  hujusmodi  concubitum  toleraret^  severe  prohibuit  viris  suis  turn 
misceri  foeminas  in  consuetis  suis  menstruis^  &.c.  I  spare  to  English  this  which  1 
hare  said.  Another  cause  some  give,  inordinate  diet,  as  if  a  man  eat  garlic,  onions, 
fast  overmuch,  study  too  hard,  be  over-sorrowful,  dull,  heavy,  dejected  in  mind, 
perplexed  in  his  thoughts,  fearful,  &c.,  ^^  their  children  (saith  ^"Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18) 
will  be  much  subject  to  madness  and  melancholy ;  for  if  the  spirits  of  the  brain  be 
fusled,  or  misafiected  by  such  means,  at  such  a  time,  their  children  will  be  fusled  in 
the  brain :  they  will  be  dull,  heavy,  timorous,  discontented  all  their  lives.^'  Some 
are  of  opinion,  and  maintain  that  paradox  or  problem,  that  wise  men  beget  com- 
monly fools ;  Suidas  gives  instance  in  Aristarchus  the  Grammarian,  duos  reliquit 
JUios  Jtristarchum  et  Aristachorum^  ambos  stultos;  and  which  ''Erasmus  urgeth  in 
his  Mon&,  fools  beget  wise  men.  Card.  subt.  I.  12,  gives  this  cause,  Quoniam  spi-^ 
ritus  sapientum  ob  studium  resolvuntur^  et  in  cerebrum  feruntur  d  corde  :  because 
their  natural  spirits  are  resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into  animal ;  drawn  from  the 
heart,  and  those  other  parts  to  the  brain.  Lemnius  subscribes  to  that  of  Cardan,  and 
assigns  this  reason.  Quod  persolvant  debitum  languide^  et  obscitanter^  unde  fceius  d 
parenium  generositate  desciscit :  they  pay  their  debt  (as  Paul  calls  it)  to  their  wives 
remissly,  by  which  means  their  children  are  weaklings,  and  many  times  idiots  and 
fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain,  and  do  proceed  from  the 
mother :  if  she  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry,  peevish,  discontented^  and  melancholy, 
not  only  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she  carries  the  child  in 
her  womb  (saith  Fernelius,  path.  1.  1,  il)  her  son  will  be  so  likewise  affected,  and 
worse,  as  "^Lemnius  adds,  1.  4.  c.  7,  if  she  grieve  overmuch,  be  disquieted,  or  by 
any  casualty  be  affrighted  and  terrified  by  some  fearful  object,  heard  or  seen,  she  en- 
dangers her  child,  and  spoils  the  temperature  of  it ;  for  the  strange  imagination  of  a 
woman  works  effectually  upon  her  infant,  that  as  Baptists  Porta  proves,  Physiog, 
caUstis  1.  5.  c.  2,  she  leaves  a  mark  upon  it,  which  is  most  especially  seen  in  such 
as  prodigiously  long  for  such  and  such  meats,  the  child  will  love  those  meats,  saith 
Fernelius,  and  be  addicted  to  like  humours :  ''^^  if  a  great-bellied  woman  see  a  hare, 
her  child  will  of\en  have  a  hare-lip,''  as  we  call  it.  Garcceus^  de  Judiciis  genituran 
ntm,  cap.  33,  hath  a  memorable  example  of  one  Thomas  Nickell,  bom  in  the  city 
of  Brandeburg,  1551,  "^^  that  went  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  days  of  his  life,  as 
if  he  would  fall  to  the  ground,  because  his  mother  being  great  with  child  saw  a 
drunken  man  reeling  in  the  street.  Such  another  1  find  in  Martin  Wenrichius,  com. 
de  ortu  monstrorum^  c.  17, 1  saw  (saith  he)  at  Wittenberg,  in  Germany,  a  citizen  that 
looked  like  a  carcass;  I  asked  him  the  cause,  he  replied,^  ^ His  mother,  when  she 


^Lib.  2.  c.  8.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  Good  Master 
Bcboolmaster  do  not  Engliah  thU.  >«  De  nat.  mol. 
lib.  3.  cap.  4.  *A  Buxdorphiua,  c.  31.    Synag.  Jud. 

Esek.  18.  M  Drnciua  obs.  lib.  3.  cap.  90.  "  Beda. 
tiu\.  hbt.  lib.  1.  c.  27.  retpone.  10.  i**  Nam  spirltua 
cerebri  si  turn  male  afflciantur,  tales  procreant,  et 
quale*  Aierlot  aflectua,  ulee  flliorum;  ex  tristibus 
tristea,  ex  Jacandls  Jacundi  Daacunlur,  &c.        **Fol. 


1S9.  mer.  Bocratee'  children  were  fools.  Sabel. 
»  De  occul.  nat.  mir.  Pica  morbus  mulierum  "  Bap. 
tista  Porta,  loco  pred.  Ex  leponim  intuitu  plerique 
inflates  edunt  bifidn  superiore  labello.  »  Quasi 

mox  in  terram  coiUpaurus,  per  orane  vitam  incedebai 
cum  mater  gravia  ebrlum  boroinem  sic  incedentem 
▼iderat.         »  Civem  facie  cadaveroaa,  qui  dixit,  dec. 
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bora  him  in  her  womb,  saw  a  carcass  bv  chance,  and  was  so  sore  affrighted  with  it, 
that  ex  eofcBtus  ei  assinUlcUus^  from  a  ^lastly  impression  the  child  was  like  it'' 

So  many  several  ways  are  we  piagu^  and  punished  for  onr  father's  defaults ;  in- 
somuch that  as  Femelius  truly  saith,  ''^  It  is  the  greatest  part  of  our  felicity  to  be 
well  bom,  and  it  were  happy  for  human  kind,  if  only  such  parents  as  are  sound  of 
body  and  mind  should  be  suflered  to  marry."  An  husbandman  will  sow  none  bat 
the  best  and  choicest  seed  upon  his  land,  he  will  not  rear  a  bull  or  a  horse,  except 
he  be  right  shapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a  mare,  except  he  be  wdl 
assured  of  his  breed ;  we  make  choice  of  the  best  rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the 
neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best  dogs,  Q^atUo  id  diligentim  in  procreandis  liberis 
ohservandum  f  And  how  careful  then  should  we  be  in  begetting  of  our  children  ?  In 
former  times  some  ^  countries  have  been  so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stem,  that  if  a  child 
were  crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away ;  so  did  the  Indians 
of  old  by  the  relation  of  Curtius,  and  many  other  well-goveraed  commonwealths, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  those  times.  Heretofore  in  Scotland,  saith  ""Heet 
Boethius,  '^  if  any  were  visited  with  the  falling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  leprosy,  or 
any  such  dangerous  disease,  which  was  likely  to  be  propagated  from  tlie  fiither  to 
the  son,  he  was  instantly  gelded ;  a  woman  kept  from  all  company  of  men ;  and  if 
by  chance  having  some  suoh  disease,  she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she  with  her 
brood  were  buried  alive :  and  this  was  done  for  the  common  good,  lest  the  whole 
nation  should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A  severe  doom  you  will  say,  and  not  to  be 
used  amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be  looked  into  than  it  is.  For  now  by  our 
too  much  facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much 
liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there  is  a  vast  confusion  of  hereditary 
diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man  almost  free  firom  some  grievous  infirmity  or  other, 
when  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  the 
race ;  or  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or  dizzards,  lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate, 
dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot,  as  he  said,  ^jura  hutreditario  sapere  juberUur ;  they 
must  be  wise  and  able  by  inheritance :  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  cor- 
rupt, we  have  many  weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases 
raging  amongst  us,  crazed  fiunilies,  partnUs^  perempiares ;  our  fisithers  bad,  and  we 
are  like  to  be  worse. 


MEM6.  II. 

Sub  SECT.  I. — Bad  Diet  a  cause.     Substance.    Quality  of  Meats, 

According  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened  hitherto  these  secondary 
causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  1  must  now  proceed  to  the  outward  and  adventi- 
tious, which  happen  unto  us  after  we  are  bom.  And  those  are  either  evident,  re- 
mote, or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest :  continent  causes  some  call  them. 
These  outward,  remote,  precedent  causes  are  subdivided  again  into  necessary  and  not 
necessary.  Necessary  (because  we  cannot  avoid  them,  but  they  will  alter  us,  as 
they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  non-natural  things,  so  much  spoken  of 
amongst  physicians,  which  are  principal  causes  of  this  disease.  For  almost  in  every 
consultation,  whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  causes,  the  fault  is  found,  and 
this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient ;  Peccavil  circa  res  sex  non  naturales :  he  hath 
still  ofiended  in  one  of  those  six.  Montanus,  cansiL  22,  consulted  about  a  melan- 
choly Jew,  gives  that  sentence,  so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place ;  imd  in  his  244 
counsel,  censuring  a  melancholy  soldier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady,  ^^he 

M  optimum  bene   nasci,  maxima   para  fdicitatii    in  prolem  traoBmiultur,  laborantea  inter  eoa,  iafesti 
DMtic  bene  naaci;  qoamobrem   prsclere    iiumano     fltcta  tndaftne,  Inventoa,  ne  gens  feda  contafioDe 

Kneri  conaaltam  videretur,  ti  eolia  parentis  bene  ,  Isderetur,  ex  iia  nata,  caatraTerant,  mulieres  hujns- 
biti  et  sani,  liberia  operam  darent.  *  Infkntes     modi  procul  a  Tirorum  consortio  ablegarunt,  quod  li 

infirmi  praecipitio  necati.  Bohemui,  lib.  8.  e.  3.  Apud  harum  aliqua  concepiaae  Inveniebatur,  aimul  cum 
Lacoaea  oUm.  Lipeiua,  epiat.  85.  cent,  ad  Belgas,  foetu  pondum  edito,  defodiebatur  viva.  ^  Eapbor- 
Dionyaio  ViUerio,  ii  quoa  aliqua  membrorum  pane     roio  Satyr.  *  Fecit  omnia  delicta  quae  fieri  poe- 

Inutilea  nouverint,  necari  Jubent.  »  Lib.  1.  De    eunt  circa  res  aex  non  naturales,  et  ee  fuerunt  cause 

▼eterum  Scotorum  moribus.  Morbo  comitlali,  de-  eztriasecie,  ex  quibui  poatea  ottm  soiit  obatriiclioBei. 
atatia,  aaiilA,  lepra,  Jbc.  tut  liiiiito  labe,  que  ikcUq  I 
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ofiended  in  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  which  were  the  outward  causes,  from 
which  came  those  inward  obstructions ;  aud  so  in  the  rest.    . 

These  six  non-natural  things  are  diet,  retention  and  evacuation,  which  are  more 
material  than  the  other  because  they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  conversant  in 
keeping  or  expelling  of  it  The  other  four  are  air,  exercise,  sleeping,  waking,  and 
perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter.  The  first  of  these  is  diet, 
which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  and  causeth  melancholy,  as  it  oflends  in  substance, 
or  accidents,  that  is,  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.  -  And  well  it  may  be  called  a  ma- 
terial cause,  since  that,  as  "  Femelius  holds,  ^  it  hath  such  a  power  in  begetting  of 
diseases,  and  yields  the  matter  and  sustenance  of  them ;  for  neither  air,  nor  pertur- 
bations, nor  any  of  those  other  evident  causes  take  place,  or  work  this  effect,  except 
the  constitution  of  body,  and  prepaiation  of  humours^  do  concur^  That  a  man  may  say, 
this  diet  is  the  mother  of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  what  he  will,  and  from  this  alone, 
melancholy  and  frequent  other  maladies  firise."  Many  physicians,  I  confess,  have 
written  copious  volumes  of  this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all  manner 
of  meats ;  as  namely,  Gralen,  Isaac  the  Jew,  Ualyabbas,  Avicenna,  Mesne,  also  four 
Arabians,  Oordonius,  Villanovanus,  Wecker,  Johannes  Bruerinus,  sitologia  de  Escukrt- 
tis  tt  PocuUtUiSj  Michael  Savanarola,  Tract  2.  c.  8,  Anthony  Fumanellus,  lib.  de  regi" 
mine,  ^eninn.  Curio  in  his  comment  on  Schola  Salema,  Godefhdus  Steckius  arte  med^ 
Marcilius  Cognatus,  Ficinus,  Ranzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Magninus,  regim,  sanitaiis^ 
Frietagius,  Hugo  Fridevallius,  &C.,  besides  many  other  in  "^  English,  and  almost  every 
peculiar  physician,  discourseth  at  large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melan- 
choly :  yet  because  these  books  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I  will  briefly  touch 
what  kind  of  meats  engender  this  humour,  through  their  several  species,  and  which 
are  to  be  avoided.  How  they  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits  first,  and  after  hu- 
mours, by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of  our  body,  Femelius  and 
others  will  show  you.  I  hasten  to  the  thing  itself:  and  first  of  such  diet  as  offends 
in  substance. 

Beef,]  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first  degree,  dry  in  the  second, 
saith  GaL  /.  3.  c.  l.de  alim,fac,)  is  condemned  by  him  and  all  succeeding  Authors, 
to  breed  gross  melancholy  blood :  good  for  such  as  are  sound,  and  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution, for  labouring  men  if  ordered  aright,  corned,  young,  of  an  ox  (for  all  gelded 
meats  in  every  species  are  held  best),  or  if  old,  *'  such  as  have  been  tired  out  with 
labour,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and  Sabellicus  commend  Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most 
savoury,  heist  and  easiest  of  digestion ;  we  commend  ours :  but  all  is  rejected,  and 
unfit  for  such  as  lead  a  resty  life,  any  ways  inclined  to  Melancholy,  or  dry  of  com- 
plexion :   Tales  (Galen  thinks)  de  facile  melancholicis  agritudimbus  capiuniur. 

Pork.]  Fork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  nature,  '^but  altogether 
unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  are  any  ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind :  too  moist, 
fall  of  humours,  and  therefore  noxia  delicatisj  saith  Savanarola,  ex  earum  usu  ut 
dubiletur  €m  fehris  quartana  generetur  :  naught  for  queasy  stomachs,  insomuch  that 
frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a  quartan  ague. 

Goat.]  Savanarola  discommends  goat^s  flesh,  and  so  doth  ''Bruerinus,  Z.  13.  c.  19, 
calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammish  :  and  therefore  supposeth  it  will  breed  rank  and 
filthy  substance ;  yet  kid,  such  as  are  young  and  tender,  Isaac  accepts,  Bruerinus  and 
Galen,  I.  I,  c.  I,  de  alimentorum  facuUatibus. 

Hart.]  Hart  and  red  deer  '^hath  an  evil  .name:*  it  yields  gross  nutriment :  a  strong 
uid  great  grained  meat,  next  unto  a  horse.  Which  although  some  countries  eat,  as 
Tartars,  and  they  of  China;  yet  ^ Galen  condemns.  Young  foals  are  as  commonly 
eaten  in  Spain  as  red  deer,  and  to  furnish  their  navies,  about  Malaga  especially,  often 
used ;  but  such  meats  ask  long  baking,  or  seething,  to  qualify  them,  and  yet  all  will 
not  serve. 

Venisonf  Fallow  Deer^     All  venison  is  melancholy,  and  begets  bad  blood;  a 


**Fath.  1. 1.  e.  9.  Maxlroam  In  ficnendia  morbiB  vim 
obtinet,  pabttlujD,  oMteriainQue  niorbi  BUgKerenB :  nam 
Kt  ab  aire,  nee  k  pertorbatloiiibnc.  vel  aUls  evldenU> 
boi  ckxxtn  morbf  lant,  nl«t  conaentiat  corporis  pr«pa> 
ntio,  ei  humorum  constitatlo.  Ut  temel  dicain,  ana 
KvIa  est  omBiom  morborum  mater,  etiamfl  alius  est 
pBitor.   Ab  bac  norbi  aponte  aepd  emanant,  nulla 


alia  cogente  causa.  s^Cogan,  Eliot,  Vanhan, 

Vener.  '>  Frietaghis.  "Isaac^  »Non 

laudatur  quia  melancbollcum  prebet  aliroentum. 
mMbU  alit  cervina  (inquit  Frietagius)  crassissimum 
et  afribifarium  suppeditat  alimentum.  *Lib.  de 

Bubtiliss.  dieta.  Equina  caro  et  aslnina  eqainia  danda 
eat  bominibua  at  aaininl*. 
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[Part  1.  Sect  2. 


pleasant  meat :  in  great  esteem  with  us  (for  we  have  more  parks  in  England  than 
there  are  in  all  Europe  besides)  in  our  solenm  feasts,  ^is  somewhat  better  iiunted 
than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery ;  but  generally  bad,  and  seldom  to  be 
used. 

Hare.]  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  digestion,  it  breeds  incubus^ 
often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  dreams,  so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  condenmed  by  a 
jury  of  physicians.  Mizaldus  and  some  others  say,  that  hare  is  a  merry  mHat,  and 
that  it  will  make  one  fair,  as  Martial's  Epigram  testiiSes  to  Gellia;  but  this  is  per  ac^ 
eidens^  because  of  the  good  sport  it  makes,  merry  company  and  good  discourse  that 
is  commonly  at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not  otherwise  to  be  understood. 

Comes.]  "Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus  compares  them  to  beef, 
pig,  and  goat,  Reg.  saniL  part.  3.  c.  17 ;  yet  young  rabbits  by  all  men  are  approTed 
to  be  good. ' 

Generally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion  breed  melancholy.  Areleus, 
lib.  7.  cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet,  "bowels, brains,  entrails, marrow,  fat,  blood, 
skins,  and  those  inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &c.  They  are  rejected 
by  Isaac,  lib.  2.  pari.  3,  Magninus,  pari.  3.  cap.  17,  Bruerinus,  lib.  12,  Savanarola, 
Rub.  32.  Tract.  2. 

MiUt.]  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and  cheese,  curds,  Slc,  increase 
melancholy  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is  most  wholesome):  "some  except  asses' 
milk.  The  rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good,  especially  for  young 
children,  but  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,  "not  good  for  those  that  have  un- 
clean stomachs,  are  subject  to  headache,  or  have  green  wounds,  stone,  &.c.  Of  all 
cheeses,  I  take  that  kind  which  we  call  Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best,  ex  vetuslis 
pessimus^  the  older,  stronger,  and  harder,  the  worst,  as  Langius  discourseth  in  his 
Epistle  to  Melancthon,  cited  by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p.  5.  Gal.  3.  de  cibis  boni  succi^  &c. 

Fowl.]  Amongst  fowl,  ^  peacocks  and  pigeons,  all  fenny  fowl  are  forbidden,  as 
ducks,  geese,  swans,  herons,  cranes,  coots,  didappers,  waterhens,  with  all  those  teals, 
curs,  sheldrakes,  and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in  winter  out  of  Scandia,  Mus- 
covy, Greenland,  Friezland,  which  half  tlie  year  are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and 
frozen  up.  Though  these  be  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have  a  good  out- 
side, like  hypocrites,  white  in  plumes,  and  soft,  their  flesh  is  hard,  black,  unwhole- 
some, dangerous,  melancholy  meat ;  Gravant  el  pulrefaciant  stonuLchum^  saith  Isaac, 
part.  5.  de  vol.^  their  young  ones  are  more  tolerable,  but  young  pigeons  he  quite  dis- 
approves. 

Fishes.]  Rhasis  and  ^'  Magninus  discommend  all  fish,  and  say,  they  breed  visco-^ 
sities^  slimy  nutriment,  little  and  humourous  nourishment  Savanarola  adds,  cold, 
moist :  and  phlegmatic,  Isaac ;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all  cold  and  melan- 
choly complexions :  others  make  a  difference,  rejecting  only  amongst  fresh- water 
fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  crawfish  (which  Bright  approves,  cap.  6),  and  such  as  are 
bred  in  muddy  and  standing  waters,  and  have  a  taste  of  mud,  as  Franciscus  Bonsue- 
tus  poetically  defines.  Lib.  de  aqualiUbus. 

**  Nam  piace*  omne«,  qui  stainia«  laciitqite  freqaentant,  I  **  All  fl«h,  that  standinir  pools,  and  lakes  frpquent. 
Semper  plus  sued  deter ioris  habeiit.*'  |    Do  ever  yield  bad  Juice  and  nouriahraent.** 

Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius,  c.  34.  de  piscibus  fluoial.^  highly  magnifies,  and  saith, 
None  speak  against  them,  but  inepli  et  scrupulosi^  some  scrupulous  persons ;  but 
^'eels,  c.  33,  ^  he  abhorreth  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all  physicians  detest  them,  es- 
pecially about  the  solstice.^'  Gomesius,  Jib.  1.  c.  22,  de  sale^  doth  immoderately  extol 
sea-fish,  which  others  as  much  vilify,  and  above  the  rest,  dried,  soused,  indurate  fish, 
as  ling,  fumados,  red-herrings,  sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john,  all  shell-fish. 
^Tim.  Bright  excepts  lobster  and  crab.  Messarius  commends  salmon,  which  Brue- 
rinus contradicts,  lib.  22.  c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  conger,  sturgeon,  turbot,  mackarel, 
skate. 

Carp  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine.      Franciscus  Bonsuetus 


"Parum  obsunt  k  natura  Leponim.  Bruerfnus, 
1. 13.  cap.  S5.  pollorum  tenera  et  optima.  ^  Illauda- 
liHis  snccl  nauseam  provocant.  *  Ptso.  Aliomar. 

» Curio.  Frietaftus,  Magninus,  part.  3.  cap.  17.  Mercu- 
rUlis,  de  affect,  lib.  I.  c.  10.  excepts  all  milk  meats  In 
Hjrpocliondriacal  Melancholy.         *  Wecker,  Syntax. 


theor.  p.  S.     Isaac,   Bruer.  lib.  15.  cap.  SO.  et  31. 
<■  Cap.  18.  part.  3.  ^Oinnl  loco  el  oonni  temport 

medici  detestantur  anf^uillas  prvsertim  circa  soUti- 
llum.  Daiunantur  turn  sanis  tuoi  rgris.  o  Cap.  0. 

in  hia  Tract  of  Melancholy. 
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accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippolitus  Salvianus,  in  his  Book  de  Pisciwn  naturd  et 
pr^tparalione,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1 554,  with  most  elegant  piclures, 
esteems  carp  no  better  than  a  slimy  watery  meat.  Paulus  Jovius  on  the  other  side, 
disallowing  tench,  approves  of  it ;  so  doth  Dubravius  in  his  Books  of  Fish-ponds. 
Freitagius  ^extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome  meat,  and  puts  it  amongst  the  fishes 
of  the  best  rank ;  and  so  do  most  of  our  country  gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds 
almost  with  no  other  fish.  But  this  controversy  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judgment, 
by  Bnieriuus,  L  22.  c.  13.  The  difference  riseth  from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools, 
^sometimes  muddy,  sometimes  sweet;  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is  from  whence 
they  be  taken.  In  like  manner  almost  we  may  conclude  of  other  fresh  fish.  But 
see  more  in  Rondolettus,  Bellonius,  Oribasius,  lib.  7.  cap,  22,  Isaac,  I,  1,  especially 
Hippolitus  Salvianus,  who  is  instar  omnium  soltts,  &c.  Howsoever  they  may  be 
wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good ;  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medi- 
cinal observations,  ^  relates,  that  Carthusian  friars,  whose  living  is  most  part  fish, 
are  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order,  and  that  he  found  by  experi- 
ence, being  sometimes  their  physician  ordinary  at  Delft,  in  Holland.  He  exemplifies 
it  with  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a  Carthusian  of  a  niddy  colour,  and  well 
liking,  that  by  solitary  living,  and  fish-eating,  became  so  misafllected. 

Herbs.]  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten  1  find  gourds,  cucumbers,  coleworts,  melons, 
disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up 
black  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  he.  affect.  I.  3.  c.  6,  of  all  herbs  condemns  cab- 
bage; and  Isaac,  lib.  2.  c.  1.  AnimtB  gravilatem  facil^  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soul. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  all  raw  herbs  and  salads  breed  melancholy  blood,  except 
bugloss  and  lettuce.  Crato,  consil.  21.  lib.  2,  speaks  against  all  herbs  and  worts, 
except  borage,  bugloss,  fennel,  paraley,  dill,  balm,  succory.  Magninus,  regim.  sani^ 
tatis^  pari.  3.  cap.  31.  Qmnes  herba  simpliciler  mala^  via  cibi ;  all  herbs  are  simply 
evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks).    So  did  that  scoffing  cook  in  ^^Plautus  hold : 


**  Not!  ef o  canam  condio  nt  alff  coqui  aolent. 
Qui  niibi  condita  prata  in  patinia  proferunu 
Bovea  qui  convivaa  factum,  berbaaque  aggerunt. 


**Lil[e  other  cooka  I  do  not  aupper  dreaa. 
That  put  whole  nieadowa  into  a  platter. 
And  make  no  better  of  their  gueata  than  beevea. 
With  herba  and  graaa  to  feed  them  fatter.*' 


Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of  herbs  and  salads  (which 
our  said  Plautus  calls  ccRnas  terrestras^  Horace,  cienas  sine  sangtune)^  by  which 
means,  as  he  follows  it, 


**  **  Hie  hominea  tain  brevem  yltam  colunt- 


**  Their  Uvea,  that  eat  auch  herba,  muat  needa  be  abort* 
And  *tla  a  fearHil  thing  for  to  report. 
That  men  ahould  feed  on  auch  a  kind  of  meat. 
Which  very  Jumenta  would  reAiae  to  eat." 


(^ai  herbaa  hujuamodi  in  alvum  auum  congerunt, 

Formidolosum  dictu,  non  eau  modb, 

Qiiaa  herbaa  pecudea  non  edunt,  hominea  edunt.'* 

^They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all  men  raw,  though  quali- 
fi«l  with  oil,  but  in  broths,  or  otherwise.  See  more  of  these  in  every  "^  husbandman 
and  herbalist. 

Roots.]  Roots,  Etsi  quorundam  gentium  opes  sintj  saith  Bruerinus,  the  wealth  of 
some  countries,  and  sole  food,  are  windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome  to  the  head  :  as 
onions,  garlic,  scallions,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes,  parsnips :  Crato,  lib.  2.  consil.  11, 
(iisaliows  all  roots,  tliough  ^'  some  approve  of  parenips  and  potatoes.  "  Magninus  is 
of  Grato'*s  opinion,  ""They  trouble  the  mind,  sending  gross  fiimes  to  the  brain, 
make  men  mad,  especially  garlic,  onions,  if  a  man  liberally  feed  on  them  a  year  to- 
ffeiher.  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  cap.  2,  complains  of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth 
Bruerinus,  even  parsnips  themselves,  which  are  the  best.  Lib.  9.  cap.  14. 

Fruits.]  Paslinacarum  usus  suecos  gignit  improbos.  Crato,  consil.  21.  lib.  i,  ut- 
terly forbids  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts, 
medlars,  serves,  &c.  Sanguinem  inficiunt^  saith  Villanovanus,  they  infect  the  blood, 
and  putrefy  it,  Magninus  holds,  and  must  not  therefore  be  taken  via  cibi^  aut  quan- 
fitate  magnAf  not  to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in  any  great  quantity.    ^Cardan  makes  that 


**  optima  nutrit  omnium  Judicio  Inter  prime  nota 
pitcTf  puattt  prcatanti.  ^Non  eat  dublum,  quin 

pro  vartomm  ailu,  ac  natura,  magnaa  alimentonim 
Mtniantur  dlfferemiaa,  alibi  auaviorea,  alibi  lutulen- 
tiorM.  MObaerval.  IS.  lib.  10.  i?  Psendnlua 


**  In  Mizaldo  de  Horto,  P.  Creacent.  Herbaateln,  tec. 
uCap.  IS.  part.  3.  Bright,  in  hla  Tract  of  Mel. 
MIntellectum  lurbant,  produeunt  inaaniam.  ^Au^ 
divi  (inquit  Magnfn.)  quod  al  quia  ex  iia  per  annum 
continue  comedat,  in  inaanlam  cadoret.  cap.  13.    lni< 


*ci-3.  scea.  S.  « Plantna,  ibid.  ^Quarerec-    probi  aucci  aunt.  cap.  13.         ^pe  rcrum  varlelat. 

tKi«  TaledutinI  aus  quiaque  conaulet,  qui  laiwua  prio-    In  Feaaa  pleniroque  morboai,  quod  fructua  comedant 
'an  parentum  memor,  eaa  plane  Tel   omiaerit  vel  ,  tor  in  die* 
Wtc  degoaurit.    Kenleiua,  cap.  4,  de  vero  uau  med.  i 
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a  cause  of  their  continual  sickness  at  Fessa  in  Africa,  ^  because  they  live  so  much  on 
fruits,  eating  them  thrice  a  day."  Laurentius  approves  of  many  fruits,  in  his  Tract 
of  Melancholy,  which  others  disallow,  and  amongst  the  rest  apples,  which  some 
likewise  commend,  sweetings,  pairmains,  pippins,  as  good  against  melancholy ;  bat 
to  him  that  is  any  way  inclined  to,  or  touched  with  this  malady,  "Nicholas  Piso  in 
his  Practics,  forbids  all  fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and  not 
mw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  "Bruerinus,  out  of  Galen,  excepts  grapes  and  figs,  but  I 
find  them  likewise  rejected. 

Pulse.]  All  pulse  are  naught,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  &c.,  they  fill  the  brain  (saith 
Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed  black  thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome  dreams. 
And  therefore,  that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  hia  scholars  of  old,  may  be  for  ever  ^ 
plied  to  melancholy  men,  A  fabis  ahstintUy  eat  no  peas,  nor  beans ;  yet  to  such  as 
will  needs  eat  them,  I  would  give  this  counsel,  to  prepare  them  according  to  those 
rules  that  Amoldus  Villanovanus,  and  Frietagius  prescribe,  for  eating,  and  dressing, 
fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  &c. 

Spices!\  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are  for  that  cause  forbidden 
by  our  physicians  to  such  men  as  are  inclined  to  this  malady,  as  pepper,  ginger,  cin- 
namon, cloves,  mace,  dates,  &c.  honey  and  sugar.  "Some  except  honey ;  to  those 
that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable,  but  ^Dulcia  se  in  hilem  vertunt^  (sweets  turn  into 
bile,)  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore  forbids  all  spice,  in  a  consultation  of  his, 
for  a  melancholy  schoolmaster.  Omnia  aronuUica  et  quicquid  sangmnem  adurit :  so 
doth  Femelius,  consil.  45.  Guianerius,  tract  15.  cap.  2.  Mercurialis,  cans.  189.  To 
these  1  may  add  all  sharp  and  sour  things,  luscious  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oil, 
vinegar,  verjuice,  mustard,  salt ;  as  sweet  things  are  obstructive,  so  these  are  coi^ 
rosive.  Gomesius,  in  his  books,  de  saJe^  L  1.  c.  21,  highly  commends  salt ;  so  doth 
Godronchus  in  his  tract,  de  sale  Msynthii^  Lemn.  I.  3.  c.  9.  de  occult,  not.  mir.  yet 
common  experience  finds  salt,  and  salt-meats,  to  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease. 
And  for  that  cause  belike  those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so  much, 
as  in  their  bread,  ut  sine  perturbadone  anma  esset^  saith  mine  author,  that  their  souls 
might  be  free  from  perturbations. 

Bread.]  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  peas,  beans,  oats,  lye,  or  *over-hard 
baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often  spoken  against,  as  causing  melancholy  juice  and 
wind.  Joh.  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Scothind,  contends  much  for 
the  wholesomeness  of  oaten  bread :  it  was  objected  to  him  then  living  at  Paris  in 
France,  that  his  countrymen  fed  on  oats,  and  base  grain,  as  a  disgrace ;  but  he  doth 
ingenuously  confess,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  a  third  part  of  England,  did  most  part  use 
that  kind  of  bread,  that  it  was  as  wholesome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nou- 
rishment. And  yet  Wecker  out  of  Galen  calls  it  horse-meat,  and  fitter  for  juments 
than  men  to  feed  on.  But  read  Gralen  himself,  Lib.  1.  De  cibis  boni  et  vudi  sued, 
more  lai^ely  discoursing  of  com  and  bread. 

Wine!]  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick  drinks,  as  Muscadine, 
Malmsey,  Alicant,  Rumney,  Brownbastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like,  of  which  they 
have  thirty  several  kinds  in  Muscovy,  all  such  made  drinks  are  hurtful  in  this  case, 
to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  choleric  complexion,  young,  or  inclined  to  head- 
melancholy.  For  many  times  the  drinking  of  wine  alone  causeth  iL  Arculaniis, 
c.  16.  in  9.  RhasiSj  puts  in  '''wine  for  a  great  cause,  especially  if  it  be  immoderately 
used.  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  2,  tells  a  story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave 
entertainment  in  his  house,  "  that  •'  in  one  month's  space  were  both  melancholy  by 
drinking  of  wine,  one  did  nought  but  sing,  the  other  sigh.  Gralen,  /.  de  causis  morh. 
e.  3.  Matthiolus  on  Dioscorides,  and  above  all  other  Andreas  Bachius,  I.  3.  18,  19, 
20,  have  reckoned  upon  those  inconveniences  that  come  by  wine :  yet  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  to  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish  melancholy,  a  cup  of  wine  is  good  physic, 
and  so  doth  Mercurialis  grant,  consil.  25,  in  that  case,  if  the  temperature  be  cold,  as 
to  most  melancholy  men  it  is,  wine  is  much  commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Cider,  Perry.]  Cider  and  perry  are  both  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and  for  that 
cause  to  be  neglected,  and  so  are  all  those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 


M  Cap.  de  Mel.  ••  Lib.  1 1 .  c  9.  n  Bright, 

e.  e.  ezcepu  boner.  ^Hor.  apad  Bcoltzium, 


coBsO.  180.  "Ne  comedo  cnuuin,  cboleram    la  uno  mense  meUmchollci  ftctf  lant. 


aula  glgnit  aduttam.  Schol.  Sal.  *•  Vlnum  turbi- 

um.  «  Ex  vini  patentis  biblUone,  duo  Alemaoi 
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Beer.]  Beer,  if  it  be  over-new  or  over-stale,  over-strong,  or  not  sodden,  smell  of 
the  cask,  sharp,  or  sour,  is  most  unwholesome,  frets,  and  galls,  &c.  Henricns  Ayre- 
ros,  in  a  "consultation  of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  h3rpochondriacal  melancholy, 
discommends  beer.  So  doth  **  Crato  in  that  excellent  counsel  of  his.  Lib,  2.  confil  21, 
as  too  windy,  because  of  the  hop.  But  he  means  belike  that  thick  black  Bohemian 
beer  used  in  some  other  parts  of  •*  Germany. 

**  Nothingr  comet  in  no  thick, 


**  nil  apiMiuB  ilia 

Dnro  btbitar,  nil  clariu*  est  dam  mingitnr,  ande 
CoMiAt,  qii6d  mttltu  fac«i  in  corpora  linquat." 


Nothing  goes  out  so  thin, 
It  mufft  needs  fullotv  then 
The  dregs  are  left  within.** 


As  that  ®  old  poet  scofied,  calling  it  Stygia  monstrum  conforme  paludi^  a  monstrous 
drink,  like  the  river  Styx.  But  let  them  say  as  they  list,  to  such  as  are  accustomed 
unto  it,  "  'tis  a  most  wholesome  (so  "^Polydor  Virgil  calleth  it)  and  a  pleasant  drink," 
it  is  more  subtile  and  better,  for  the  hop  that  rarefies  it,  hath  an  especial  virtue 
against  melancholy,  as  our  herbalists  confess,  Fuchsius  approves.  Lib.  2.  sec.  2.  instit. 
cap.  11,  and  many  others. 

Waters^  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill-coloured,  such  as  come  forth  of  pools, 
and  moats,  where  hemp  hath  been,  steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  most  unwhole- 
some, putrefied,  and  lull  of  mites,. creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  Unclean,  corrupt,  impure, 
by  reason  of  tlie  sun's  heat,  and  still-standing ;  they  cause  foul  distemperatures  in  the 
body  and  mind  of  man,  are  unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to  dress  meat  with,  or  to  bemused 
about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are  good  for  many  domestic  uses,  to  wash 
horses,  water  cattle,  &c.,  or  in  time  of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  such  fat  standing  waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seething  doth  defecate 
it,  as  *  Cardan  holds.  Lib.  13.  subtil.  ^  It  mends  the  substance,  and  savour  of  it,"  but 
it  is  a  paradox.  Such  beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholesome  as  the  other,  as 
"^Jobertus  truly  justifieth  out  of  Galen,  Paradox,  dec.  1.  Paradox  5,  that  the  seething 
of  such  impure  waters  doth  not  purge  or  purify  them,  Pliny,  lib.  31.  c.  3,  is  of  the 
same  tenet,  and  P.  Crescentius,  agricult.  lib.  1.  et  lib.  4.  c.  l\.  et  c.  45.  Pamphilius 
Herilachus,  L  4.  de  not.  aquarum^  such  waters  are  naught,  not  to  be  used,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  ^  Galen,  ^^  breed  agues,  dropsies,  pleurisies,  splenetic  and  melancholy  pas- 
sions,  hurt  the  eyes,  cause  a  bad  temperature,  and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body, 
with  bad  colour."  This  Jobertus  stifily  maintains,  Paradox,  lib.  1.  part.  5,  that  it 
causeth  blear  eyes,  bad  colour,  and  many  loathsome  diseases  to  such  as  use  it :  this 
which  they  say,  stands  with  fi^ood  reason ;  for  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of 
Astraran  breeds  worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  ^'Axius,  or  as  now  called  Verduri,  the 
fairest  river  in  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle  black  that  taste  of  it.  Aleacman  now 
Peleca,  another  stream  in  Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part  white,  si  potui  ducas^ 
L  Aubanus  Rohemus  refers  that  ^  struma  or  poke  of  the  Bavarians  and  Styrians  to  the 
nature  of  their  waters,  as  "Munster  doth  that  of  Valesians  in  the  Alps,  and  '*Bodine 
supposeth  the  stuttering  of  some  families  in  Aquitania,  about  Labden,  to  proceed 
from  the  same  cause,  ^  and  that  the  filth  is  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies." 
So  that  they  that  use  filthy,  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must  needs 
ba?e  muddy,  ill-coloured,  impure,  and  infirm  bodies.  And  because  the  body  works 
upon  the  mind,  they  shall  have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy  spi- 
rits, and  b.e  really  subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  number  of  compound,  artifi- 
cial, made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks  afibrd  us  a  great  variety,  as  tailors  do  fashions 
in  our  apparel.  Such  are  ^puddings  stufiled  with  blood,  or  otherwise  composed; 
baked,  meats,  soused  indur£ite  meats,  fried  and  broiled  buttered  meats ;  condite,  pow- 
dered, and  over-dried,  "all  cakes,  simnels,  buns,  cracknels  made  with  butter,  spice, 
&c.,  fritters,  pancakes,  pies,  sausages,  and  those  several  sauces,  sharp,  or  overnsweet. 


"Bildethefm,  aplcel.  fol.  373.  "Crassum  cene- 

nt  lanfuinein.  MAl»ovt  Dantzic  In  Spruce,  Ham- 

iivrfti,  Leipsie.         *  Henricui  Abrineensis.        csPo- 
lot  inm  salobris  turn  Jucundus,  1.  I.         <"  6alen«  1.  1. 


rem.  ^  Mag.  Nigritatem  Inducit  at  pecora  bibe- 

rint.  "  AquB  ex  nivibai  coactK  BtrumoflOB  fliciunt. 

^  Cotmog.  I.  3.  cap.  36.  '*  Method,  hist.  cap.  5. 

.  Balbutiuiit  Labdoni  in  Aquitania  ob  aqua*,  atque  hi 

^»n.  tuend.     Cavendae  aunt  aque  que  ex  9tapni«  •  raorbi  ab  acquis  in  corpora  derivantur.  ^'Edulla 


tiUriantur,  et  que  turbide  and  malft  olentea,  Stc 
^lonoxtuin  reddit  et  bene  oientiim.  ^Contendit 

hcc  ritia  coetione  non  emendarl.  ^o  Lib.  de  boni- 

<ite  aqav,  bydropem  auget,  febres  putridRn,  fplenem, 
iQMest  nocct  oeolte,  malum  babitum  corporis  et  colo- 


ux  sanguine  et  suffocato  parta.  Hildeiheim.  ^"Ctt- 
pedia  vero,  placenta;,  bellarin,  commentaque  alia  cu- 
rioea  piatorum  eicoquorum,  gufitai  Bervientium  cond- 
llant  morboB  tum  corpori  turn  anirooinaanibUei.  PhUo 
Judnaa;  lib.  de  Ticttmia.  P.  Jot.  vita  ejna. 
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of  which  scientia  popituR,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  hath  served  those  ^Apician  tricks,  and 
perfumed  dishes,  which  Adrian  the  sixth  Pope  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of 
his  predecessor  Leo  decimus ;  and  which  prodigious  riot  and  prodigality  have  in- 
vented in  this  age.  These  do  generally  engender  gross  humours,  fill  the  stomach 
with  crudities,  and  all  those  inward  parts  with  obstructions.  Montanus,  consil.  22, 
gives  instance,  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  by  eating  such  tart  sauces,  made  dishes, 
and  salt  meats,  with  which  he  was  overmuch  delighted,  became  melancholy,  and  was 
evil  afl^cted.     Such  examples  are  familiar  and  common. 

Sub  SECT.  II. — QjuaniUy  of  Diet  a  Cause. 

There  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance  itself  of  meat,  and 
quality  of  it,  in  ill-dressing  and  preparing,  as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  disorder  of 
time  and  place,  unseasonable  use  of  it,  ^^intemperance,  overmuch,  or  overlittle  taking 
of  it.  A  true  saying  it  is,  Plures  crapula  qudm  gladius.  This  gluttony  kills  more 
than  the  sword,  this  omnivorantia  et  homicida  gula^  this  all-devouring  and  murdering 
gut  And  that  of  ^ Pliny  is  truer,  ^  Simple  diet  is  the  best;  heaping  up  of  several 
meats  is  pernicious,  and  sauces  worse ;  many  dishes  bring  many  diseases."  "'Avicen 
cries  out,  ^  That  nothing  is  worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract  the 
time  of  meats  longer  than  ordinary ;  from  thence  proceed  our  infirmities,  and  'tis  the 
fountain  of 'all  diseases,  which  arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours." 
Thence,  saith  "'  Femelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymia.  plethorai 
cachexia,  bradiopepsia,  ^Hinc  subita  tnortes^  aique  intestaia  senectus^  sudden  deaths 
&c.,  and  what  not 

As  a  lamp  is  choked  with  a  multitude  of  oil,  or  a  little  fire  with  overmuch  wood 
quite  extinguished,  so  is  the  natural  heat  with  immoderate  eating,  strangled  in  the 
body.  Pemitiosa  setUina  est  abdomen  insaturabile  :  one  saith.  An  insatiable  paunch 
is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  both  of  body  and  mind.  "Mer- 
curialis  will  have  it  a  peculiar  cause  of  this  private  disease ;  Solenander,  consil.  5. 
sect  3,  illustrates  this  of  Mercurial  is,  with  an  example  of  one  so  melancholy,  ab 
ifUempestivis  commessatumibtis^  unseasonable  feasting.  **Crato  confirms  as  much,  in 
that  often  cited  Counsel,  21.  lib.  2,  putting  superfiuous  eating  for  a  main  cause.  But 
what  need  I  seek  farther  for  proofs  ?  Hear  **  Hippocrates  himself.  Lib.  2.  Aphor.  1 0, 
'*  Impure  bodies  the  more  ihey  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt,  for  the  nourish- 
ment is  putrefied  with  vicious  humours." 

And  yet  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfeiting  and  drunkenness, 
see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this  kind ;  read  what  Johannes  Stuckius  hath 
written  lately  of  this  subject,  in  his  great  volume  De  Aniiquorum  Conviviis^  and  of 
our  present  age ;  Qudm  ^portentoste  ccsna^  prodigious  suppers,  *"  Qui  dum  invitant 
ad  ccenam  efferuiii  ad  sepulchrum^  what  Fagos,  Epicures,  Apetios,  Hellogables,  our 
times  afibrd  ?  LucuUus'  ghost  walks  still,  and  every  man  desires  to  sup  in  Apollo ; 
.£sop's  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up.  ^Magis  ilia  juvant^  qua  pbiris  etnun" 
tur.  The  dearest  cates  are  best,  and  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  bestow  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  on  a  dish,  some  thousand  crowns  upon  a  dinner :  '^Mully-Hamet,  king 
of  Fez  and  Morocco,  spent  three  pounds  on  the  sauce  of  a  capon :  it  is  nothing  in 
our  times,  we  scorn  all  that  is  cheap.  ^  We  loathe  the  very  "^light  (some  of  us^  as 
Seneca  notes)  because  it  comes  free,  and  we  are  ofifended  with  the  sun^s  heat,  and 
those  cool  blasts,  because  we  buy  them  not"  This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common, 
we  care  not  for  it ;  nothing  pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And  if  we  be  •*  witty  in  any- 
thing, it  is  ad  gulam :  If  we  study  at  all,  it  is  erudito  luxu^  to  please  the  palate,  and 


TT  Ai  lettnce  iteeped  in  wine,  birds  fed  with  fennel 
and  sugar,  ai  a  Pope's  concubine  used  in  Avignon. 
Bteplian.  ''"  Animc  negotinm  ilia  facessit,  et  de 

templo  Dii  immnnduni  subulum  fkcit.  Peietius,  10.  c. 
^Lib.  II.  c.  M.  Homini  eibus  utilissimus  simplex,  acer- 


titas  nimia.  Mimpura  corpora  qoanto  magis 

notris,  tanto  magis  ledis :  putrefaclt  enim  alimeoium 
vitiosus  humor.  *  Vid.  Goclen.  de  portentosis 

caaiByitc.  puteani  Com.  t^Amb.  lib.  de  Jeju. 

cap.  14.    "They  who  invite  us  to  a  supper,  only  con- 


▼atio  cirborum  pestifera,  et  condlmenta  perniciosa,  duct  us  to  our  tomb."         <•  Juvenal.  **  The  highest 

multos  morbos  multa  fercnla  fernnt.          » 31.  Dec.  priced    dishes    afford   the    greatest    gratification.*' 

S.  c.    Nihil  deterius  quam  si  tempus  justo  longios  <«  Guiccardin.          **  Na.  qurst.  4.  ca.  ult.  fastidio  e:«t 

comedendo  proirahatur,  et  varia  ciborum  genera  con-  lumen  gratuitum,  dolet   quod   sole,  quod    spiriium 

jungantnr :  inde  morborum  seaiurlgn,  qua;  ex  repng-  emere  non  possimus,  qnOd  hie  air  non  emptns  ex 

nantia  humorum  oritur.     «>  Path.  I.  1.  c.  14.      mJuv.  fkcili,  Jfcc.  adeo  nihil  placet,  nisi  quod  canim  e»i. 

Sat.  5.           «  Nimia  repletio  ciborum  ftcit  melancho-  *'  Ingenlosi  ad  Gulam. 
Ucum.          M  Comestlo  superilaa  cibi,  et  potns  quan- 1 
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to  satisfy  the  gut.  ^  A  cook  of  old  was  a  base  knave  (as  ^Livy  complains),  but  now 
a  great  man  in  request ;  cookery  is  become  an  art,  a  noble  science :  cooks  are  gen- 
tlemen :"  Venter  Deus :  They  wear  "  their  brains  in  their  bellies,  and  their  guts  in 
their  heads,"  as  ""Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his  time,  rushing  on  their  own 
destruction,  as  if  a  man  should  run  upon  the  point  of  a  sword,  usque  dum  rumpantur 
amedunt^  **  They  eat  till  they  burst :"  "^All  day,  all  night,  let  the  physician  say 
what  he  will,  imminent  danger,  and  feral  diseases  are  now  ready  to  seize  upon  them, 
that  will  eat  till  they  vomit,  Elduni  ut  vomarU^  vamut  ut  edant.^  saith  Seneca ;  which 
Dion  relates  of  ViteUius,  Solo  transitu  ciborum  mUriri  judicaius :  His  meat  did 
pass  through  and  away,  or  till  they  burst  again.  ^  Sir  age  animantium  ventrem  one- 
rant^  and  rake  over  all  the  world,  as  so  many  *  slaves,  belly-gods,  and  land-serpents, 
Et  totus  orhis  veniri  nimis  angustusj  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfy  their  appetite. 
""  Sea,  land,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging  guts."  To 
make  up  the  mess,  what  immoderate  drinking  in  every  place  ?  Senem  potum  pota 
trakehat  anus^  how  they  flock  to  the  tavern :  as  if  they  were  fruges  consumere  natif 
boro  to  no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  like  Oflellius  Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman 
parasite,  Qui  dum  t?m/,  out  Mbit  aut  minxit ;  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine,  yea 
worse  than  a  cask,  that  mars  wine,  and  itself  is  not  marred  hy  it,  yet  these  are  brave 
men,  Silenus  Ebrius  was  no  braver.  Et  qua  fuerurU  vitia^  mores  sunt. :  'tis  now  the 
fashion  of  our  times,  an  honour :  ^unc  verb  res  ista  eb  rediit  (as  Chrysost.  serm. 
30.  in  V.  Ephes.  comments)  Ut  effeminatce  ridendaque  ignavia  loco  habeatur^  nolle 
mthriari  ;  'tis  now  come  to  that  pass  that  he  is  no  gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a 
clown,  of  no  bringing  up,  that  will  not  drink  \  fit  for  no  company ;  he  is  your  only 
gallant  that  plays  it  ofl^  finest,  no  disparagement  now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel, 
rave,  &c.,  but  much  to  his  fame  and  renown ;  as  in  like  case  Epidicus  told  Thesprio 
his  fellow-servant,  in  the  *Poet.  JEdipol  f acinus  improbum^  one  urged,  the  other 
replied.  At  jam  alii  fecere  idem^  erit  illi  ilia  res  horwrij  'tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so 
many  brave  examples  to  bear  one  out ;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  brain,  and  carry 
his  liquor  well ;  the  sole  contention  who  can  drink  most,  and  fox  his  fellow  the 
soonest.  'Tis  the  summum  bonum  of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life,  and  soul, 
Tanta  dulcedine  affectant.^  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14.  cap.  12.  Ut  magna  pars  non  aliud 
til(E  prcsmiutn  intelligat^  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry  together  in  an  alehouse  or 
tavern,  as  our  modem  Muscovites  do  in  their  mede-inns,  and  Turks  in  their  cofiee- 
houses,  which  much  resemble  our  taverns ;  they  will  labour  hard  all  day  long  to  be 
dmnk  at  night,  and  spend  totius  anni  labores^  as  St.  Ambrose  adds,  in  a  tippling 
feast ;  convert  day  into  night,  as  Seneca  taxes  some  in  his  times,  Pervertunt  qficia 
anoctis  et  lucis  ;  when  we  rise,  they  commonly  go  to  bed,  like  our  antipodes, 

^Nosque  nbi  primus  equit  orlens  afflavit  anbelis, 
Illia  aera  rubena  aacendU  lumina  veaper." 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius. 

» ••  Noctea  vlgllibat  ad  ipaum  I        "  He  drank  the  night  away 

Mane,  diem  totam  atertebat." |        Till  rising  dawn,  then  snored  out  all  the  day.*' 

Snymdiris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set  so  much  as  once  in  twenty 
years.  Verres,  against  whom  TuUy  so  much  inveighs,  in  winter  he  never  was  extra 
tectum  vix  extra  lectum^  never  almost  out  of  bed,  ''^still  wenching  and  drinking ;  so 
did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in  our  days.  They  have  gymnasia  bibo- 
nunLf  schools  and  rendezvous ;  these  centaurs  and  lapithas  toss  pots  and  bowls  as  so 
many  balls;  invent  new  tricks,  as  sausages,  anchovies,  tobacco,  caviare,  pickled 
oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes,  &c. :  innumerable  salt  meats  to  increase  their  appetite, 
and  study  how  to  hurt  themselves  by  taking  antidotes  * "  to  carry  their  drink  the 
better ;  *and  when  nought  else  serves,  they  will  go  forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to 
empty  their  gorge,  that  they  may  return  to  drink  afresh."  They  make  laws,  insanas 
^ges^  contra  bibendi  fallaciasj  and  *brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crowning  that 

"Glim  Tile  manciptum,  nunc  in  omni  astimatione,  '  de  miser,  curial.  nplautua.  "Hor.  lib.  1. 

nnsf  are  haberl  rvpta,  ice.     «  Epist.  S8. 1. 7.  Quorum    Sat.  S.  ^  Diet  brevitas  conviviis,  noctis  longi- 

ia  ventre  ingenium,  in  patinia,  &c.  m  In  lucem    tudo  stupris  conterebratur.         >  Et  quo  plus  capiant. 

c«nat.   Sertorina.  "Seneca.  "Manclpia    irritamenU  ezcogiiantur.        « Fores  porianiur  ut  ad 

ini)«,  dapea  non    aapore   sed    sumptu   estimantea.  \  convivium  reportentur,  repleii  ut  exhauriant.  et  ez- 
Bfoeca,  consol.  ad  HelTidinm.      "  Sevientia  guttura    hauriri  utbibant.  Ambros.  >  Ingentia  vasa  velnt 

Miiare  non  poasvnt  fluvii  et  maria,  JEoeM  Sylviua, '  ad  ostentationem,  Jfcc. 
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man  that  is  soonest  gcxie,  as  their  drunken  predeoessois  have  done^ ^quid  ego 

video  ?  Ps.     Chim  eorcni  P9eudolum  ehrUim  iuum .    >And  when  they  are  dead. 

will  have  a  can  of  wine  with  'Maron's  old  woman  to  be  engraven  on  their  tombs. 
So  they  triumph  in  villfmy,  and  justify  their  wickedness ;  with  Rabelais,  that  French 
Luciai),  drunkenness  is  better  for  the  body  than  physic,  because  there  be  more  old 
drunkards  than  old  physicians.  Many  such  frothy  ailments  they  have,  'inviting 
and  encouraging  others  to  do  as  they  do,  and  love  them  dearly  fcM-  it  (no  glue  like 
to  that  of  good  fellowship).  So  did  Alcibiades  in  Greece ;  Nero,  Bonosus,  Helio- 
gabalus  in  Rome,  or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he  was  styled  of  old  (as  ^  Ignatius  proves 
out  of  some  old  coins).  So  do  many  great  men  still,  as  *  Heresbachius  observes. 
Whea  a  prince  drinks  till  his  eyes  stare,  like  Bitias  in  the  Poet, 


(» "llle  implffer  bausit 

Spamaotem  vino  pateram.'*) ' 


— — "a  tbiraty  «oul ; 

He  took  challenf  e  and  embraced  tbe  bowl : 

Wltb  pleamre  swill'd  the  Kold,  nor  eeaaed  to  draw 

Till  he  the  .bottom  of  the  brimmer  saw.** 


and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the  spectators  wiU  applaud 
him,  ^  the  ^  bishop  himself  (if  he  belie  them  not^  with  his  chaplain  will  stand  by 
and  do  as  much,"  O  dignum  principe  haustum^  Was  done  like  a  prince.  ^  Our 
Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish,"  Velid  infundiimla  inlegras  ohhas 
exhauriunt^  et  in  monstrosis  poculis^  ipsi  monstrosi  monstrositu  epotant^  ^  making 
barrels  of  their  bellies."  •  IncredibiJe  dictu^  as  "one  of  their  own  countrymen  com- 
plains :  ^Q^ant1im  liquoris  immodestissima  gens  capiat^  &c.  ^  How  they  love  a  man 
that  will  be  drunk,  crown  him  and  honour  him  for  it,"  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge 
him,  stab  him,  kill  him :  a  most  intolerable  ofience,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  ''^^  He 
is  a  mortal  enemy  that  will  not  drink  with  him,"  as  Munster  relates  of  the  Saxons. 
So  in  Poland,  he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow,  saith  Alexander  Ga- 
guinus,  '^^^that  drinketh  most  healths  to  the  honour  of  his  master^he  shall  be 
rewarded  as  a  good  servant,  and' held  the  bravest  fellow  that  carries  his  liquor  best," 
when  a  brewer's  horse  will  bear  much  more  than  any  sturdy  drinker,  yet  for  his 
noble  exploits  in  this  kind,  he  shall  be  accounted  a  most  valiant  man,  for  '^  Tarn  inter 
epulas  fortis  vir  esse  potest  ac  in  bellojtsia  much  valour  is  to  be  found  in  feasting  as 
in  iighting^nd  some  of  our  city  captains,  and  carpet  knights  will  make  this  good,  and 
prove  it  Thus  they  many  times  wilfully  pervert  the  good  temperature  of  their 
bodies,  stifle  their  wits,,  strangle  nature,  and  degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads  by 
too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over-precise,  cockney-like,  and  curious  in  their 
observation  of  meats,  times,  as  that  Medidna  statica  prescribes,  just  so  many  ounces 
at  dinner,  which  Lessius  enjoins,  so  much  at  supper,  not  a  little  more,  nor  a  little 
less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours,  a  diet-drink  in  the  morning,  cock-broth,  China- 
broth,  at  dinner,  plum-broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbit,  rib  of  a  rack  of  mutton,  wing  of  a 
capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a  hen,  &c. ;  to  sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most 
absurd.  Others  offend  in  over-much  fasting :  pining  adays,  saith  "Guianerius,  and 
waking  anights,  as  many  Moors  and  Turks  in  these  our  times  do.  ^  Anchorites, 
monks,  and  the  rest  of  that  superstitious  rank  (as  the^same  Guianerius  witnesseth, 
that  he  hath  oflen  seen  to  have  happened  in  his  time)^hrough  immoderate  fasting, 
have  been  frequently  mad.^  Of  such  men  belike  Hippocrates  speaks,  1  Aphor.  5, 
when  as  he  saith,  "^  they  more  ofiend  in  too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damnified, 
than  they  that  feed  liberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 

4  Plautus.  &  Lib.  3.  Anthol.  c.  90.         '  Gratiam  |  contra  qui  non  Tolt,  et  cede  et  Aiatibas   expiaiiL 

conciliant  potando.  f  Noiia  ad  OBMree.  *  Lib.  de  |  >*Qai  potare  recusat,  hostis  habetar,  et  oede  nonnan- 
educandis  principum  liberis.      "  Virf .  iE.  1.      »Idem    quam  ret  expiatur.  i«  Qal  melius  bibit  pro  salate 

atrenui  potatoris  Episcopi  Sacellanuis  cum  infentem  >  domini,  melior  habetnr  minister.  t^Grvc.  Poeta 

pateram  exhanrit  princepa.       »  Bohemue  In  Saxonia.  hapud  Stot«nm,  ser.  18.  i«  Qui  de  die  jejunant,  et 

Adeo  immoderate  et  immodeate  ab  ipsia  bibitur,  ut  in  !  nocte  vigilant,  fkclle  cadant  in  melancholiam ;  et  qai 
compotailonibua  aula  non  cyathia  aoluro  et  cantharia  '  natune  modum  excedunt,  c.  5.  tract,  lb.  c.  9.  Loan 
•al  infundere  poasint,  aed  impletum  mulctrale  appo-  famia  toleramia,  ut  ila  acpe  accidit  qui  tanto  cam 
Dant,et8CuteIlainJectahortanlttrquemlibet  ad  libitum  ,  fervore  Deoaerrire  cupiunt  per  jejunlnm,  quod  nu> 
potare.  "Dictu  incredibile,  quantum  bnjaace  j  nlaci  elHciantnr,  Ipse  vidi  aiepe.  '^In  tenni  ricta 

Uqoorice  Immodeata  gena  capiat,  plua  poiantem  ami-  i  egri  dellnqnunt,  ex  quo  fit  ut  majori  afflciantur  detri* 
ciNlmom  habent,  et  aerto  coronant,  inimiciaaimum  d    mento,  majorque  fit  error  teaul  qoam  pleniore  victa. 
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SuBSECT.  III. — Custom  of  Dietj  DelighU  AppetUe^^  ^ecessUy^  how  they  cause  or 

kinder. 

No  rule  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception ;  to  this,  therefore,  which 
hath  been  hitherto  said,  (for  I  shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of  commons,)  and 
those  inconveniences  which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats,  an  intemperate  or 
nnseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat  detracts  and  qualifies,  according  to  that 
of  Hippocrates,  2  Aphoris.  50.  '*"  Such  things  as  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to, 
though  they  .be  evil  in  their  own  nature,  yet  they  are  less  offensive."  Otherwise  it 
might  well  be  objected  that  it  were  a  mere  "tyranny  to  live  after  those  strict  rules 
of  physic;  for  custom  "'doth  alter  nature  itself,  and  to  such  as  are  used  to  them  it 
makes  bad  meats  wholesome,  and  unseasonable  times  to  cause  no  disorder.  Cider 
and  perry  are  windy  drinks,  so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,  cold  most  part, 
yet  in  some  shires  of  *^  England,  Normandy  in  France,  Guipuscoa  in  Spain,  'tis  their 
common  drink,  and  they  are  no  whit  offended  with  it.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa, 
they  live  most  on  roots,  raw  herbs,  camel's  "milk,  and  it  agrees  well  with  them  : 
which  to  a  stranger  will  cause  much  grievance.  In  Wales,  lactiriniis  vescuntur^  as 
Humphrey  Llwyd  confesseth,  a  Cambro-Briton  himself,  in  his  elegant  epistle  to 
Abraham  Ortelius,  they  live  most  on  white  meats :  in  Holland  on  fish,  roots,  ^butter; 
and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  '^Bellonius  observes,  they  had  much  rather  feed  on 
fish  than  flesh.  With  us,  Maxima  pars  vicius  in  came  consistit^  we  feed  on  fiesh 
most  part,  saith  *Polydor  Virgil,  as  all  northern  countries  do ;  and  it  would  be  very 
ofi^nsive  to  us  to  live  after  their  diet,  or  they  to  live  after  ours.  We  drink  beer,  they 
wine ;  they  use  oil,  we  butter ;  we  in  the  north  are  "  great  eaters ;  they  most  sparing 
in  those  hotter  countries ;  and  yet  they  and  we  following  our  own  customs  are  well 
pleased.  An  Ethiopian  of  old  seeing  an  European  eat  bread,  wondered,  quomodo 
gtercoribus  vescentes  viverimus^  how  we  could  eat  such  kind  of  meats :  so  much 
difilered  his  countrymen  from  ours  in  diet,  that  as  mine  ^author  infers^  5t  ^tit^  illorum 
vicftun  apud  nos  amulari  vellet ;  if  any  man  should  so  feed  with  us,  it  would  be  all 
one  to  nourish,  as  Cicuta,  Aconitum,  or  Hellebore  itself.  At  this  day  in  Qiina  the 
common  people  live  in  a  manner  altogether  on  roots  and  herbs,  and  to  the  wealthiest^ 
horse,  ass,  mulQ,  dogs,  cat-flesh,  is  as  delightsome  as  the  rest,  so  "  Mat.  Riccius  the 
Jesuit  relates,  who  lived  many  years  amongst  them.  The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat^ 
and  most  commonly  "horse-flesh,  drink  milk  and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old.  Et 
lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  potat  equina.  They  scoff  at  our  Europeans  for  eating 
bread,  which  they  call  tops  of  weeds,  and  horse  meat,  not  fit  for  men ;  and  yet.  Sea- 
liger  accounts  them  a  sound  and  witty  nation,  living  a  hundred  years ;  even  in  the 
civilest  country  of  them  they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  Jesuit  observed  in  his  travels, 
from  the  great  Mogul's  Court  by  land  to  Pekin,  which  Riccius  contends  to  be  the 
same  with  Cambulu  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia  their  bread  is  usually  dried  fish,  and  so 
likewise  in  the  Shetland  Isles;  and  their  other  fare,  as  in  Iceland,  saith  ''Dithmarus 
Bleskenius,  butter,  cheese,  and  fish ;  their  drink  water,  their  lodging  on  the  ground. 
In  America  in  many  places  their  bread  is  roots,  their  meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatoes, 
&c.,  and  such  fruits.  There  be  of  them  too  that  familiarly  drink  ''  salt  sea-water  all 
their  lives,  eat  ^raw  meat,  grass,  and  that  with  delight.  With  some,  fish,  serpents, 
spiders :  and  in  divers  places  they  ^eat  man's  flesh,  raw  and  roasted,  even  the  En»- 
peror  ^Montezuma  himself.    In  some  coasts,  again,  "^one  tree  yields  them  cocoft- 

>*Que  longo  tempore  consueta  sunt,  etiamil  dete-  I  apad  noi  longe  lYequeDtioruatts,complarea  qaippede 
riora,  minus  in  astuetis  molestare  solent.  '^  Qui  i  vulgo  reperias  nulla  alia  n  vel  tenuitatis,  vel  reli- 

nedkA  vivit,  miserd  vivii.  ^Consuetudo  altera    gionis  causa  ▼•scentes.    Eauus,  Mulus,  Asellus,  Jfcc. 

aatura.  ''  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Wor-  j  equd  fert  ▼escantur  ac  paiiula  omnia.  Mat.  Ricciua, 


cesterslure.  »Leo  Afer.  1.  1.  solo  camelorum 

lacte  content!,  nil  prsterea  deliciarum  ambiunt. 
*F1andri  vinum  butjro  dilutum  bibunt  (nauseo  refe- 
rens)  ubique  bntyrum  inter  omnia  fercula  et  bellaria 
locnm  nbtinet.  Steph.  prKfat.  Herod.  ^pelec- 

tantur  Grcci  piscibus  magis  quam  carnibus.  *Lib. 
1 .  hist.  Ang.  ^  P.  Jovius  descript.  Britonum.  They 
•it,  eat  and  drink  all  day  at  dinner  in  Iceland,  Mus- 
covy, and  those  northern  parts.  ^  Suidas,  vict. 
Herod.  Qihilo  cum  eo  melius  quam  si  qnis  Cicutam, 
Aconitum,  Jfce.  ^  Ezpedlt.  In  Sinas,  lib.  1.  c.  3. 
horteostam  herbamn  et  olenim,  apod  Sinaa  quam 

19  N 


lib.  5.  cap.  13.  »  Tartar!  mulls,  equls  vescantur 

et  crudis  carnibus,  et  frnges  contemnunt,  dicsntes, 
hoc  jumentorum  pabulum  et  bonum,  non  honinum. 
MlslandiB  deseriptione  Ylctus  corum  butyro»  lacte, 
caseo  consistit :  pisces  loco  panis  habent,  potiis  aqua, 
aut  serum,  sic  vlYunt  sine  medicine  multa  ad.  annoa 
SOO.  s^Laet.  Occident  Ind.  descrip.  lib.  It^  cap.  10> 
Aqoam  marinam  bibere  sneti  absque  noxk,  *'DaF- 
vies  3.  voyage.  "Patagones.  MB«iiBoet 

Per.  Corteslus,  lib.  noTUs  orbis  inscrip.  »Lins- 

coHen,  c.  50.  Palnc  instar  totius  oiMi^.  ailmiihili. 
longe  pnBstantior 
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nuts,  meat  and  drink,  fire,  fuel,  apparel ;  with  his  leaves,  oil,  vinegar,  cover  for 
houses,  &c.,  and  yet  these  men  going  naked,  feeding  coarse,  live  conunonly  a  hun- 
dred years,  are  seldom  or  never  sick ;  all  which  diet  our  physicians  forhid.  In  West- 
phalia they  feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and  wourts,  knuckle  deep,  and  call  it  ^cere- 
brum lovis  :  in  the  Low  Countries  with  roots,  in  Italy  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The 
Turks,  saith  Bushequius,  delight  most  in  fried  meats.  In  Muscovy,  garlic  and  onions 
are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be  pernicious  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed 
to  them,  delightsome  to  others ;  and  all  is  ^  because  they  Iiave  been  brought  up  unto 
it.  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat  fat  bacon,  salt  gross  meat,  hard  cheese. 
&.C.,  ( O  dura  messorum  ilia)^  coarse  bread  at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  upon  a 
full  stomach,  which  to  some  idle  persons  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the 
rules  of  physic,  so  that  custom  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers  find  this  by  common  ex- 
perience when  they  come  in  far  countries,  and  use  their  diet,  they  are  suddenly 
ofiended,"  as  our  Hollanders  and  Englishmen  when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts  cf 
Africa,  those  Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  molested  with  calentures, 
fiuxes,  and  much  distempered  by  reason  of  their  fruits.  ^Peregrina^  etsi  suavia^ 
Solent  vescentibus  periurbaiiones  insignes  adferre^  strange  meats,  though  pleasant, 
cause  notable  alterations  and  distempers.  On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom  miti- 
gates or  makes  all  good  again.  Mithridates  by  often  use,  which  Pliny  wonders  at, 
was  able  to  drink  poison ;  and  a  maid,  as  Curtius  records,  sent  to  Alexander  from 
K.  Porua,  was  brought  up  with  poison  from  her  infancy.  The  Turks,  saitli  Bello- 
nius,  lib.  3.  c.  15,  eat  opium  iamiliarly,  a  drachm  at  once,  which  we  dare  not  take  iu 
grains.  ^Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies, 
that  took  ten  drachms  of  opium  in  three  days ;  and  yet  consuUd  loquebatur^  spake 
understandingly,  so  much  can  custom  do.  *^  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd 
that  could  eat  hellebore  in  substance.  And  therefore  Cardan  concludes  out  of  Galen, 
Cottsuetudinem  ulcunque  ferendam^  nisi  valde  nudum.  Custom  is  howsoever  to  be 
kept,  except  it  be  extremely  bad :  he  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and 
that  by  the  authority  of  ^'Hippocrates  himself,  Dandum  aliquid  tempore  (Rtati^  re- 
gioni-t  consuetudini^  and  therefore  to  ^continue  as  tliey  began,  be  it  diet,  bath,  exer- 
cise, &c.,  or  whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite,  to  such  and  such  meats :  though  they 
be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy ;  yet  as  Fuchsius* excepts,  cap.  6.  lib.  2.  InstiL  sect  2, 
** "  The  stomach  doth  readily  digest,  and  willingly  entertain  such  meats  we  love 
most,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other  side  such  as  we  distaste.'^  Which 
Hippocrates  confirms,  Aphoris.  2.  38.  Some  cannot  endure  cheese,  out  of  a  secret 
antipathy ;  or  to  see  a  roasted  duck,  which  to  others  is  a  ^delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  want,  hunger,  which  drives  men  many 
times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they  are  loth,  cannot  endure,  and  thankfully  to 
accept  of  it :  as  beverage  in  ships,  and  in  sieges  of  great  cities,  to  feed  on  dogs,  cats, 
rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  outlaws  in  ^Hector  Boethius,  being  driven  to  their 
shifts,  did  eat  raw  fiesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl  as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the 
Hebrides  for  some  few  months.  These  things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  which 
hath  been  said  of  melancholy  meats,  and  make  it  more  tolerable ;  but  to  such  as  are 
wealthy,  live  plenteously,  at  ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if  they  will, 
these  viands  are  to  be  forborne,  if  they  be  inclined  to,  or  suspect  melancholy,  as 
they  tender  their  healths :  Otherwise  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their 
diet,  at  their  peril  be  iL     Qui  monet  amatj  Ave  et  cave. 

He  who  advises  is  your  firiend 
Farewell,  and  to  yoar  health  attend. 

Sub  SECT.  IV. — Retention  and  Evacuation  a  cause^  and  how. 

Of  retention  and  evacuation,  there  be  divera  kinds,  which  are  either  concomitant, 
assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times  of  melancholy.  ^  Galen  reduceth  defect  and 
abundance  to  this  head  \  others  ^^  All  that  is  separated,  or  remains.'^ 


Lips.  episL  ^Teneris  aiinescere  roultum. 

*Repeniin«  mutatlonei  noxam  pariunt.  Hippocrat. 
Aphorlsn.  21.  Epist.  0.  sect.  3,  Bruerinns,  lib.  1. 

eap.  tt.  fiinpl.  med.  e.  4. 1.  1.         «>  Hearnius, 

1. 1  c.  19.  praz.  med.  «•>  Aphorie.  17.  «•  In 

dubils  coiiHietiidineBi  faqaatur  adoleacem,  ct  inccptto 


perseveret.  **  Qui  ram  voluptate  assamuntiir  cibi, 
▼entriculas  avidius  complectitur,  expeditlusque  con- 
coquitt  et  qaa;  displicent  aversatur.  «Nothiiit 

against  a  good  stomach,  as  the  saying  is.  «  Lib.  7. 
Hist.  Scot.  ^90.  artis.  «Qiub  oxceniOBCar  aat 
■nbstotant. 
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Costiveness,]  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  well  reckon  up  costiveness,  and 
keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements,  which  as  it  often  causeth  other  diseases,  so  this 
of  melancholy  in  particidar.  '^Celsus,  lib.  1.  cap.  3,  saith,  ^^  It  produceth  inflamma- 
tion of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  headache,"  &c.  Prosper  Calenus,  lib,  de  aird 
hile^  will  have  it  distemper  not  the  organ  only,  **"  but  the  mind  itself  by  troubling 
of  it :-'  and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole  cause  of  madness,  as  you  may  read  in  the  first 
book  of  ^*  Skenkius's  Medicinal  Observations.  A  young  merchant  going  to  Nordeling 
fair  in  Germany,  for  ten  days'  space  never  went  to  stool  \  at  his  return  he  was 
^grievously  melancholy,  thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be  persuaded 
but  that  all  his  money  was  gone ;  his  friends  thought  he  had  some  philtrum  given 
him,  but  Cnelius,  a  physician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  "  costiveness  alone  to  be  the 
cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a  clyster,  by  which  he  was  speedily  recovered. 
Trincavellius,  consult  35.  lib.  1,  saith  as  much  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom 
he  administered  physic,  and  Rodericus  a  Fonseca,  consult.  85.  torn.  2,  "of  a  patient 
of  his,  that  for  eight  days  was  bound,  and  therefore  melancholy  afiected.  Other 
retentions  and  evacuations  there  are,  not  simply  necessary,  but  at  some  times ;  as 
Femelius  accounts  them.  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  15,  as  suppression  of  hxmorrhoids, 
monthly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose,  immoderate  or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus : 
or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

"Detention  of  haemorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues,  Villanovanus  Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap. 
18.  Arculanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rliasis,  Vittorius  Faventinus,  pract  mag.  Tract.  2.  cap. 
15.  Bruel,  &c.  put  for  ordinary  caiises.  Fuchsius,  1.  2.  sect.  5.  c.  30,  goes  farther, 
and  saith,  ^^  That  many  men  unseasonably  cured  of  the  haemorrhoids  have  been 
corrupted  with  melancholy,  seeking  to  avoid  Scylla,  they  fall  into  Charybdis.  Galen, 
/.  de  hum.  commen,  3.  ad  text,  26,  illustrates  this  by  an  example  of  Lucius  Martins, 
whom  he  cured  of  madness,  contracted  by  this  means :  And  "  Skenkius  hath  two 
other  instances  of  two  melancholy  and  mad  women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression 
of  their  months.  The  same  may  be  said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly 
stopped,  and  have  been  fonnerly  used,  as  ^  Villanovanus  urgeth  :  And  ^  Fuchsius, 
lib.  2.  sect.  5.  cap.  33,  stifiiy  maintains,  ^^  That  without  great  danger,  such  an  issue 
may  not  be  stayed." 

Venus  omitted  producetli  like  efiects.  Mathiolus,  epist,  5. 1,  penult,,,  ^^^avoucheth 
of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through  b&hfulness  abstained  from  venery,  and  there- 
upon became  very  heavy  and  dull ;  and  some  others  that  were  very  timorous,  me- 
lancholy, and  beyond  all  measure  sad."  Oribasius,  med.  collect.  I,  6.  c.  37,  speaks 
of  some,  '*  ^  That  if  they  do  not  use  carnal  copulation,  are  continually  troubled 
with  heaviness  and  headache ;  and  some  in  the  same  case  by  intermission  of  it" 
Not  use  of  it  hurts  many,  Arculanus,  c.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis^  et  Magninus^  part,  3.  cap,  5, 
think,  because  it  ^^^  sends  up  poisoned  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart."  And  so 
doth  Galen  himself  hold,  ^  That  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long  kept  (in  some 
parties)  it  turns  to  poison."  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy, 
cites  it  for  an  especial  cause  of  this  malady,  "Priapismus,  Satyriasis,  &c.  Haliabbas, 
5.  Theor.  c.  36,  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villano^ranus  Breviar.  1. 1. 
c.  18,  saith,  ^  He  knew  "^many  monks  and  widows  grievously  troubled  with  melan- 
choly, and  that  from  this  sole  cause.  ''Ludovicus  Mercatus,  I,  2.  de  mulierum  affect, 
cap,  4,  and  Rodericus  a  Castro,  de  morbis  mulier,  I,  2.  c,  3,  treat  largely  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  will  have  it  produce  a  peculiar  kind  of  melancholy  in  stale  maids,  nuns, 
and  widows,  Ob  suppressianem  mensium  et  venerem  omissam^  timida^  nujesta^  anxia^ 
verecunda^  suspiciosa^  languentes^  consilii  inopes^  cum  summa  vU<p.  et  rerum  melio' 
rum  desperatione^  &c.,  they  are  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree,  and  all  for  want 

^''Ex  ventre  auppresao,  Inflammatione*,  capiti*  do-    coitu  abttinentei,  turpidot,  pigroaque  factoa;  nonnul- 
Inres,  calif  in«a  crescuiit.  ^o  Excremenla  retcnta    los  etlam  mclancbolicoa,  prcter  modiim  nuvatofl,  Umi- 

mentis  afitationem  parere  anient.  •*  Cap.  de  Mel.    do«que.  "  Nonnalli  nisi  coeant  a»sidud  capitis 

"Tarn  delirus.  ut  viz  se  homlnetn  agnnaceret.        <^  Al-  <  praviiate  infestantur.    Dicit  ae  novisse  quosdam  iristea 
vus  astrictus  cau»a.  ^  Per  octn  dies  alvum  aiccum  '  el  Ita  factoa  ex  intermisaione  Veneris.  ^'*  Vapores 


itaM,  el  nihil  reddit.  ^  Sive  per  nares,  sive  he 

norrboides.  ^*:  Mulii  in  tempest  iv«  ab  httninrrhoidi- 
bascurati,  melancholia  rnrrii|iit  9unt.  Incidit  in  Scyl- 
lim,  Jcc.  tn  Lib.  1.  de  Mania.  '<■  Breviar.  I.  7. 

c.  lA.  .'^Non  sine  niagno  Incommndo  ejus,  cui 

■anguis  4  naribus  promanat,  noxH  Rnnguinis  vacuaiio 
mpediri  poiett.  '*Novi  quosdam  pne  pudore  k 


venenatos  miititsperma  ad  cor  et  cerebrum.  Sperma 
plus  diu  retentum,  transit  in  venenum.  "*  Graves 

prodacit  corporis  et  animi  cgritudinea.  **  Ex  sper- 
mate  supra  modum  retento  monachos  et  viduas  me- 
lancholicos  swpe  fieri  vidi.  •»  Melancholia  orta  k 

vasis  aeminariia  in  atero. 
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of  husbands.  iBlianus  Montaltos,  cap.  37.  de  melancholy  con/irma  as  much  out  of 
<jalen ;  so  doth  Wierus,  Christoferiu  a  Vega  de  art.  med.  lib,  3.  c.  14,  relates  many- 
such  examples  of  men  and  women,  that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  Fcelix  Plater 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Observations,  "^  tells  a  story  of  an  ancient  gentleman  in 
Alsatia,  that  married  a  young  wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  thai  kind 
for  a  long  time  together,  by  reason  of  his  several  infirmities :  but  she,  because  of  this 
inhibition  of  Venus,  fell  into  a  horrible  fury,  and  desired  every  one  that  came  to  see 
her,  by  words,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  her,  &c."  ^  Bernardus  Pater- 
nus,  a  physician,  saith,  ^^  He  knew  a  good  honest  godly  priest,  that  because  he  would 
neither  willingly  marry,  nor  make  use  of  the  stews,  fell  into  grievous  melancholy 
fits."  Hildesheim,  spicel.  2,  hath  such  another  example  of  an  Italian  melancholy 
priest,  in  a  consultation  had  Anno  1 580.  Jason  Pratensis  gives  instance  in  a  married 
man,  that  from  his  wife^s  death  abstaining,  '^^  after  marriage,  became  exceedingly  me- 
lancholy," Rodericus  si  Fonseca  in  a  young  man  so  misafiected,  Tom.  2.  consult.  85. 
To  these  you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in  like 
sort,  and  so  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is  all  but  as  bad  in  the  other  extreme.  Galen,  1. 6.  de  morbis  popu- 
lar, sect.  5.  text.  26,  reckons  up  melancholy  amongst  those  diseases  which  are  *  ^  ex- 
asperated by  venery :"  so  doth  Avicenna,  2,  3,  c.  11.  Oribasius,  loc.  cilat.  Ficinus, 
lib.  2.  de  sanitate  tuendd.  Marsilius  Cognatus,  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  Guianerius, 
Tract.  3.  cap.  2.  Magninus,  cap.  5.  part.  3,  ^  gives  the  reason,  because  ^*  ^  it  infri- 
gidates  and  dries  up  the  body,  consumes  the  spirits ;  and  would  therefore  have  all 
such  as  are  cold  and  dry  to  take  heed  of  and  to  avoid  it  as  a  mortal  enemy."  Jac- 
chinus  in  9  Rhasis^  cap.  1 5,  ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  in  a  patient  of 
his,  that  married  a  young  wife  in  a  hot  summer,  ^  ^  and  so  dried  himself  with  cham- 
ber-work, that  he  became  in  short  space  from  melancholy,  mad :"  he  cured  him  by 
moistening  remedies.  The  like  example  I  find  in  Laelius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus,  consult. 
129,  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that  upon  the  same  occasion  was  first  melancholy, 
afterwards  mad.     Read  in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these  above  named,  be  it 
bile,  ^  ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  lib.  1.  c.  16,  and  Gordonius,  verify 
this  out  of  their  experience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the  head  who  as  long  as 
the  sore  was  open,  Laicida  habuit  mentis  intervalla^  was  well;  but  when  it  Mras 
stopped,  Rediit  melancholia^  his  melancholy  fit  seized  on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  efilect,  as  hot  houses,  baths,  blood-letting, 
purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately  used.  ''^  Baths  dry  too  much,  if  used  in  ex- 
cess, be  they  natural  or  artificial,  and  ofiend  extreme  hot,  or  cold ;  ^^  one  dries,  the 
other  refirigerates  overmuch.  Montanus,  consil.  137,  saith,  they  over^heat  the  liver. 
Job.  Struthius,  Stigmat.  artis.  I.  4.  c.  9,  contends,  ^^  that  if  one  stay  longer  than  or- 
dinary at  the  bath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at  unseasonable  times,  he  putrefies  the  humoure 
in  his  body."  To  this  purpose  writes  Magninus,  I.  3.  c.  5.  Guianerius,  Tract,  15. 
c.  21,  utterly  disallows  all  hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust.  ^  ^  I  saw  (saith  he)  a  man 
that  laboured  of  the  gout,  who  to  be  freed  of  this  malady  came  to  the  bath,  and  was 
instantly  cured  of  his  disease,  but  got  another  worse,  and  that  was  madness."  But 
this  judgment  varies  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold :  baths  may  be  good  for  one 
melancholy  man,  bad  for  another ;  that  which  will  cure  it  in  this  party,  nuiy  cause 
it  in  a  second. 

Phlebotomy^  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do  much  harm  to  the  body^ 
when  there  is  a  nuinifest  redundance  of  bad  humours,  and  melancholy  blood ;  and 
when  these  humours  heat  and  boil,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time,  the  parties  afibcted, 


">NoblIii  tenez  AlsatiM  Javenem  uiorem  dnzlt,  at 
ilie  colieo  dolore,  et  multla  morbis  cnrreptos,  non  po- 
tttit  prvaUre  officiam  maiiti,  vix  Inito  matrimonio 
Kfrotas.  Ilia  in  horrendum  furorum  incidit,  ob  Ve- 
nertsm  cotaibitam  ut  omniam  earn  inviaentium  con- 
(reuttm,  voci),  valta,  gestu  ezpeteret,  el  qaam  non 
conMntirent,  molofaoa  Anglicanoa  magnoexpetiitcla- 
more.  •'Vidi  sacardotem  optimum  et  pium,  qui 


corpuf,  spiritus  eonsumit,  &c.  caveant  ab  hoc  afcci,  ve- 
liit  intmico  mortali.  ^  Ita  ezaiccatua  at  6  nielancbo- 
lico  statim  ftierit  inaanna,  ab  humectantibua  curatoa. 
^  Ex  cauterk)  et  ulcere  exalccato.  t4  Gord.  e.  10. 

lib.  1.  Diacommenda  cold  batha  aa  nozioua.  ''*  Sic- 
ca m  reddunt  corpua.  '>*  Si  qale  long ioa  moretur 
in  iia,  aut  ntroia  frequenter,  aot  importune  uUtar, 
hnmorea  potrefkcit.           ^  Ego  anno  auperiore,  qaen- 


quod  Bollet  uti  Venere,  in  melancholica  aymptomata  dam  guttoaum  vidi  adaatam,qui  ut  liberaretur  de  fut 

iacidit.  oOb  abatinentiam  IL  concubitu  incidit  in  ta,  ad  balnea  acceaait,  et  de  gutta  liberatns,  naniacaa 

Belanehollam.  *Quc   it  coitu  ezaeerbantur.  factna  eat. 

w  aaperatttum  eoitum  caoaam  ponont.        ^^  Exaiccat 
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Bad  Air^  a  Cause, 
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so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad ;  but  if  it  be  unadvisedly,  importunely, 
immoderately  used,  it  doth  as  much  harm  by  refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the 
spirits,  and  consuming  them :  as  Job.  ''^  Curio  in  his  10th  chapter  well  reprehends,  such 
kind  of  letting  blood  doth  more  hurt  than  good :  ^^^  The  humours  rage  much  more 
than  they  did  before,  and  is  so  far  from  avoiding  melancholy,  that  it  increasetli  it,  and 
weakeneth  the  sight.^'  "'Prosper  Calenus  observes  as  much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except 
they  keep  a  very  good  diet  afler  it ;  yea,  and  as  ^'  Leonartis  Jacchinus  speaks  out  of 
his  own  experience,  *^^  The  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men  after  their  letting 
of  blood  than  it  was  at  first.^'  For  this  cause  belike  Salust.  Salvinianus,  I.  2.  c.  1, 
will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood-letting  at  all  in  this  disease,  except  it  be  manifest  it 
proceed  from  blood  :  he  was  (it  appears)  by  his  own  words  in  that  place,  master  of 
an  hospital  of  mad  men,  "^^and  found  by  long  experience,  that  this  kind  of  evacua- 
tion«  either  in  head,  arm,  or  any  other  part,  did  more  harm  than  good."  To  this 
opinion  of  his,  ^Fcelix  Plater  is  quite  opposite,  ^  though  some  wink  at,  disallow  and 
quite  contradict  all  phlebotomy  in  melancholy,  yet  by  long  experience  I  have  found 
innumerable  so  saved,  after  they  had  been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to 
live  happily  after  it  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galen's  time,  to  take  at  once 
from  such  men  six  pounds  of  blood,  which  now  we  dare  scarce  take  in  ounces :  sed 
viderini  medici  ;"  great  books  arq^  written  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  humours  omitted,  may  be 
for  the  worst ;  so  likewise  as  in  the  precedent,  if  overmuch,  too  frequent  or  violent, 
it  ^weakeneth  their  strength,  saith  Fuchsius,  I,  2.  sect,  2  c,  17,  or  if  they  be  strong 
or  able  to  endure  physic,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill  habit,  they  make  their  bodies 
no  better  than  apothecaries'  shops,  this  and  such  like  infirmities  must  needs  follow 

Sub  SECT.  V. — Bad  Air^  a  cause  of  Melancltoly. 

Air  is  a  cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this,  or  any  other  disease,  being  that 
it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies  by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner  parts.  ^^  If  it  be 
io)pure  and  foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  diseases  by  infection  of  the 
heart,"  as  Paulus  hath  it,  lib.  1.  c.  49.  Avicenna,  lib.  I.  Gal.  de  san.  tuendd.  Mer- 
curialis,  Montaltus,  &c.  ^Femelius  saith,  ^^A  thick  air  Uilckeneth  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours." "^Lemnius  reckons  up  two  main  things  most  profitable,  and  most  pernicious 
to  our  bodies ;  air  and  diet :  and  this  peculiar  disease,  nothing  sooner  causeth  "( Jo- 
bertus  holds)  ^  than  the  air  wherein  we  breathe  and  live."  ^  Such  as  is  the  air,  such 
be  our  spirits ;  and  as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It  offends  commonly  if  it 
be  too  ^'  hot  and  dry,  thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  air. 
Bodine  in  his  fifth  Book,  2?e  repub.  cap.  I,  5,  of  his  Method  of  History,  proves  that 
hot  countries  are  most  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  therefore  in 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  msomuch  that  they  are 
compelled  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build  peculiar  hospitals  for  them.  Leo  "Afer,  lib.  3. 
de  Fcssa  urbe^  Ortelius  and  Zuinger,  confirm  as  much  :  they  are  ordinarily  so  choleric 
in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  two  words  pass  without  railing  or  chiding  in  common 
talk,  and  often  quarrellmg  in  their  streets.  ^  Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take 
notice  of  it :  ^  Note  this  (saith  he)  that  in  hot  countries  it  is  far  more  &miliar  than 
in  cold."  Although  this  we  have  now  said  be  not  continually  so,  for  as  ^Acosta 
truly  saith,  under  the  Elquator  itself,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholesome  air, 
a  paradise  of  pleasure :  the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showers.  But  it  holds  in  such 
as  are  intemperately  hot,  as  ^Johannes  d  Meggen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta, 


*0n  Scbola  SalernfUina.  ^CaleAictio  et  ebul- 

litto  per  vene  Inciaionem,  mtfis  scpe  indtatur  et 
uifetnr,  majore  impctii  iiumorea  per  corpus  discur- 
raiit.  »Lib.deflatii1enta  Melancholia.  Frequena 

MKf  ainia  misaio  corpus  extenuat.  <*>  In  9  Rbasis, 

airam  bilem  parit,  et  visum  debilitat.  <uHulto 

Digrior  spectatar  Mncuifl  post  dies  quosdam^  qu4m 
fah  ab  Initio.  ''*  Non  laudo  eos  qui  in  desipientia 

doeent  aecandam  ease  venam  frontis,  quia  apirilua  de- 
bilitatur  inde,  et  ego  lonra  ezperlentia  ofavervavl  in 
proprio  Xenodochio,  qubd  dealplentea  ex  phlebotomia 
BSfTia  tcduntor,  et  magis  diaipiant,  et  melancbolici 
nspe  Hunt  inde  peioree.  "De  mentia  alienat. 

cap.  I.  etfli  multoa  doc  Improb^sae  sciam,  lanumeros 

N 


hac  ratione  sanatoa  longa  obaervatione  cognovl,  qui 
viceaies,  aezagies  venae  tundendo,  ice.  <**  Viree 

debilitat.  >«Inipartt8  a£r  spiritus  dejicit,  Infecto 

corde  gignit  morboa.  ^^Banguinem  densat,  et 

humores,  P.  I.  c.  13.  *"Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  <*Lib. 

de  quartana.     Ex  aCre  amblente  contiahitur  hnmor 
melanchoUcus.  «>Qua|i«  aCr,  talia  spiritus:  et 

cujuamodi  apirilua,  humores.  *^  ^lianua  Montal- 

tua,  c.  11.  calidua  et  alccua,  rrigidua  et  siccus.  paludi« 
nosus,  crasaua.  *>  Multa  hlc  in  Xenodochiia  fana- 

ticnnim  millla  qnv  atrlcliaslmA  catenate  aervantur 
"Lib.  roed.  part.  2.  c.  19.    Intellige,  quod  in  calldia 
regioniboB,  frequenter  accidit  mania,  in  frigidia  av- 
tern  tarde.  **Lkb.  S.  wUodopericos.  cap.  7, 
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Aupulia,  and  the  *  Holy  Land,  where  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  nothing  bnt  dust, 
their  rivers  dried  up,  the  air  scorching  hot,  and  earth  inflamed ;  insomuch  that  many 
pilgrims  going  barefoot  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  hot 
sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overAvhelmed  with  sand,  profundis  arenis^  as  in 
many  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana,  now  Charassan,  when  the  west  wind 
blows  ^Involuti  arenls  irans^untes  necarUttr.  "  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a  professor  in 
Venice,  gives  this  cause  why  so  many  Venetian  women  are  melancholy.  Quod  diu 
sub  sole  degatU^  they  tarry  too  long  in  the  sun.  Montanus,  consiL  2 1,  amongst  other 
causes  assigns  this ;  Why  that  Jew  his  patient  was  mad,  Qubd  tarn  mulhun  exposiilt  se 
calori  ctfrigori :  he  exposed  himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold,  and  for  that  reason  in 
Venice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick  paved  streets  in  summer  about  noon,  they 
are  most  part  then  asleep :  as  they  are  likewise  in  the  great  MogoPs  countries,  and  all 
over  the  East  Indies.  At  Aden  in  Arabia,  as  ^  Lodovicus  Vertomannus  relates  in  his  tra- 
vels, they  keep  their  markets  in  the  night,  to  avoid  extremity  of  heat ;  and  in  Ormus, 
like  cattle  in  a  pasture,  people  of  all  sorts  lie  up  to  the  chin  in  water  iX\  day  long.  At 
Braga  in  Portugal ;  Burgos  in  Castile ;  Messina  in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their 
streets  are  most  part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  sunbeams.  The  Turks  wear  great  turbans 
adfugandos  soils  radios.^  to  refract  the  sunbeams  ;  and  mucii  inconvenience  that  hot 
air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  our  men,  that  sojourn  there  for  traffic ;  where  it  is 
so  hot,  ^^  that  they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lie  commonly  bleaching  in  the  sim,  to 
dry  up  their  sores.''  Such  a  complaint  I  read  of  those  isles  of  Cape  Verde,  fourteen  de- 
grees from  the  Equator,  they  do  male  audire  :  'One  calls  them  tlie  unhealthiest  clime 
of  the  world,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  frenzies,  calentures,  which  commonly  seize  on  seafar- 
ing men  that  touch  at  them,  and  all  by  reason  of  a  hot  distemperature  of  the  air.  The 
hardiest  men  are  offended  with  this  heat,  and  stiflest  clowns  cannot  resist  it,  as  Con- 
stantine  affirms,  Agricult.  h  2.  c.  45.  They  that  are  naturally  bom  in  such  air,  may 
not  'endure  it,  as  Niger  records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbecha: 
Quibusdam  in  locis  scevienli  cesivi  adeo  subject  a  esf^  ul  pleraque  animal  ia  ferv  ore  soils 
et  cceli  extlnguantur^  'tis  so  hot  there  in  some  places,  that  men  of  the  country  and 
cattle  are  killed  with  it ;  and  'Adricomius  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, and  hot  spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to  their  brains,  that 
the  very  inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  abide  it,  much  less  weaklings  and  -strangers. 
^Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  1.  curat,  45,  reports  of  a  young  maid,  that  was  one  Vincent 
a  currier^  daughter,  some  thirteen  years  of  age,  that  would  wasli  her  hair  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  (in  July)  and  so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  * "  to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  that 
means  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head,  and  made  herself  mad.'" 
Cold  air  in  the  other  extreme  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot,  and  so  doth  Montaltus  esteem 
of  it,  c.  1 1,  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In  those  northern  countries,  the  people  are  therefore 
generally  dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches,  which  (as  I  have  before  quoted)  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta  ascribe  to  melancholy.  But  these  cold  climes  are 
more  subject  to  natural  melancholy  (not  this  artificial)  which  is  cold  and  dry  :  for 
which  cause  'Mercurius  Britannicns  belike  puts  melancholy  men  to  inhabit  just  un- 
der the  Pole.  The  worst  of  the  three  is  a  ^ thick,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such 
as  come  from  fens,  moorish  grounds,  lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any 
carcasses,  or  carrion  lies,  or  from  whence  any  stinking  fulsome  smell  comes :  Galen, 
Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new  and  old  physicians,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholesome, 
and  engenders  melancholy,  plagues,  and  what  not  ?  ^\Iexandretta,  an  haven-town  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  &unt  John  de  Ulloa,  an  haven  in  Nova-Hispania,  are  much 
condemned  for  a  bad  air,  so  are  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Ditmarsh,  Pomptins 
Paludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  &c.  Romney  Marsh  with  us ;  tlie 
Hundreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire.  Cardan,  de  rerum  varletate^  1. 17,  c.  96, 
finds  fault  with  the  sight  of  those  rich,  and  most  populous  cities  in  the  Low  Conn- 


•>  Apulia  astivor  calore  maxima  fervet,  ita  ut  ante 
flnem  Mail  pene  exasta  lit.  *^  *'  They  perish  in 

clouds  of  sand.'*    Mag iriua  Pers.  ^  Pantheo  sen 

Pract.  med.  I.  1.  cap.  16.  Venntv  mulieres  que  dia 
■ub  sole  viTunt,  aiiquando  iiiel^ncholicc  evadunt. 
*9Niivig.  lib.  %  cap.  4.  comroercia  nocte,  borasecunda 
Ob  nimios,  qui  swiunt  interdiu  cstus  exercent. 
iMMorbo  Oallico  laliorantes.  exponunt  ad  solem  ut 
morbus  axskcent.  '  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  his 


Olwerratfons,  sect.  IS.  *  Hippocrates,  S.  Aphorts- 

Diorum  idem  aiu  'Idem  fifafinns  in   Persia. 

*  Descrip.  Ter.  sanctc  *Qaum  ad  soils  radios 

In  leone  longam  morara  traheret,  ut  capillos  slaves 
redderet,  in  maniam  incidit.  •  Mundus  alter  et 

idem,  seu  Terra  Australis  incognita.  ^Crassos 

et  turpidus  air,  tristem  efficit  animam.  ^Com- 

monly called  Scandaroon  in  Asia  Minor. 
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trie&i  as  Bruges,  Ghent,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  &c.  the  air  is  bad ;  and  so  at 
Stockholm  in  Sweden ;  Regium  in  Italy,  Salisbury  with  us,  Hull  and  Lynn :  they 
may  be  commodious  for  navigation,  this  new  kind  of  foirtification,  and  many  other 
goo<l  necessary  uses ;  but  are  they  so  wholesome  ?  Old  Rome  liath  descended  from 
the  hills  to  the  valley,  'tis  the  site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build 
in  plains,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.  Leander  Albertus  pleads  hard  for  the  air 
and  site  of  Venice,  tliough  the  black  moorish  lands  appear  at  every  low  water :  the 
sea,  fire,  and  smoke  (as  he  tliinks)  qualify  the  air;  and  ^some  suppose,  that  a  thick 
foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa  in  Italy ;  and  our  Camden,  out  of 
Plato,  commends  the  site  of  Cambridge,  because  it  is  so  near  the  fens.  But  let  the 
site  of  such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they  be  estcused  that  have  a  delicious  seat, 
a  pleasant  air,  and  all  that  nature  can  afford,  and  yet  through  their  own  nastiness, 
and  sluttishiiess,  immund  and  sordid  manner  of  life,  suffer  their  air  to  putrefy,  and 
themselves  to  be  chocked  up  ?  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do  male  audire  in  this  kind : 
Constantinople  itself,  where  commonly  carrion  lies  in  the  street.  Some  find  the  same 
fault  in  Spain,  even  in  Madrid,  the  king's  seat,  a  most  excellent  air,  a  pleasant  site ; 
but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets  uncleanly  kept. 

A  troublesome  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure,  rough  and  foul  weather,  im- 
petuous winds,  cloudy  dark  days,  as  it  is  commonly  with  us,  Calum  visu  fmdum^ 
"Polydore  calls  it  a  filthy  sky,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nubes ;  as  Tully's  brother 
Quintus  wrote  to  him  in  Rome,  being  then  Quaestor  in  Britain.  ^  In  a  thick  and 
cloudy  air  (saith  Lemnius)  men  are  tetric,  sad,  and  peevish :  And  if  the  western 
winds  blow,  and  that  there  be  a  calm,  or  a  fair  sunshine  day,  there  is  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  men's  minds ;  it  cheers  up  men  and  beasts :  but  if  it  be  a  turbulent,  rough, 
cloudy,  stormy  weather,  men  are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish, 
dull,  and  melancholy."    This  was  "  Virgil's  experiment  of  old, 


Verum  ubi  tempeslai,  et  coeli  inobilis  humor 
Mutavere  vices,  et  Jupiter  liumidus  Austro, 
Vertuntur  species  animorum,  et  pectore  niotus 
Cooclplunt  alios" 


**  But  when  the  face  of  Heaven  clianeed  is 
To  tempests,  rain,  f^om  season  mr : 
Our  minds  ore  altered,  and  in  our  breasts 
Forthwith  some  new  conceits  appear." 


And  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunctions  of  planets,  moved 
in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such  tempestuous  seasons  ?  ^^Gelidum  contristai 
Aquarius  annum  :  the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds  it ;  winter  is  like  unto 
it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid,  the  air  works  on  all  men,  more  or  less,  but  especially  on  such 
as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  as  Lemnius  holds,  "  ^  They  are  most  moved 
with  it,  and  those  which  are  already  mad,  rave  downright,  either  in,  or  against  a 
tempest  Besides,  the  devil  many  times  takes  his  opportunity  of  such  storms,  and 
when  the  humours  by  the  air  be  stirred,  he  goes  in  with  them,  exagitates  our  spirits, 
and  vexeth  our  souls ;  as  the  sea  waves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  humours  in  our  bodies 
tossed  ^vith  tempestuous  winds  and  storms."  To  such  as  are  melancholy  therefore, 
Montanus,  cansiL  24,  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be  avoided,  and  cansiL 
27,  all  night  air,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad,  but  in  a  pleasant  day. 
Lemnius,  Z.  3.  c.  3,  discommends  the  south  and  eastern  winds,  commends  the  north. 
Montanus,  consil,  31,  "  '*  Will  not  any  windows  to  be  opened  in  the  night."  Consih 
229.  et  consih  230,  he  discommends  especially  the  south  wind,  and  nocturnal  air : 
So  doth  ^  Plutarch.  The  night  and  darkness  makes  men  sad,  the  like  do  all  sub- 
terranean vaults,  dark  houses  in  caves  and  rocks,  desert  places  cause  melancholy  in 
an  instant,  especially  such  as  have  not  been  used  to  it,  or  otherwise  accustomed. 
Read  more  of  air  in  Hippocrates,  Mtius^  ?.  3.  a  c.  171.  a(Z  175.  Oribasius^  a  c.  1. 
ad2\,     Avicen.  7.  1.  can.  Fen,  2.  doc,  2.  Fen,  I.  c.  123  to  the  12,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Immoderate  Exercise  a  cause^  and  haw.     Solitariness^  Idleness, 

Nothing  so  good  but  it  may  be  abused :  nothing  better  than  exercise  (if  oppor- 
tunely used)  for  the  preservation  of  the  body :  nothing  so  bad  if  it  be  unseasonable, 

*  Atlas  geographicus  memoria,  valent  Pisani,  quod  |  a£re  citoofrendunlur,et  multi  insanlapud  Belgas  ante 
eraasiore  fruantur  aire.  ^oLib.  1  hist.lib.  2.cap.41.  |  tempestates  scviunt,  aliter  quieti.  Spiritus  quoque 
Aara  densa  ac  caliginosa  tetrici  homines  existunt,et  aCris  et  mali  genii  altquando  se  lempestatibus  inge« 
sobstristes,  et  cAp.  3.  stante  sulMiolano  et  Zephyro,    runt,  et  menti  huinano*  se  latcnter  insinuant,  eamque 


Maxima  in  mentibua  bominnm  alucritas  ezistit,  inen- 
tifqoe  erectio  nbi  teluin  solis  splendore  nitescit.  Ma- 
xima dejectio  m<erorque.sl  quando  aura  caliginosa  est. 
"Geor.  »lior.  »Mens  qulbus  vaciUat,  ab 


vexant,  exagitani,  et  ut  fluctus  niarini,  humanum  cor* 
pus  ventis  agitatur.  >*  Aer  noctu  densatur,  et  cogit 
moestitlam.  i»Lib.  de  Islde  et  Osyride. 
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violent,  or  ovemnuch.  Femclius  out  <rf  Galen,  Path,  lib,  1.  e,  16,  saith,  ""That 
much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits  and  substance,  refrigerates  the 
body ;  and  such  humours  which  Nature  would  have  otherwise  concocted  and  ex- 
pelled, it  stirs  up  and  makes  them  rage :  which  being  so  enraged,  diversely  affect  and 
trouble  the  body  and  mind.''  So  doth  it,  if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  full 
stomach,  or  when  the  body  is  full  of  crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much  inveighs 
against,  lib.  2,  inslit.  sec.  2.  c.  4,  giving  that  for  a  cause,  why  school-boys  in  Ger* 
many  are  so  often  scabbed,  because  they  use  exercise  presently  afler  meats.  "  Bayenis 
puts  in  a  caveat  against  such  exercise,  because  "  it  ^  corrupts  the  meat  in  the  stomach, 
and  carries  the  same  juice  raw,  and  as  yet  undigested,  into  the  veins  (saith  Lemnius), 
which  there  putrefies  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits."  Cmio^  consil.  21.7.2, 
'*  protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as  being  the  greatest  enemy  to  con- 
coction that  may  be,  and  cause  of  corruption  of  humours,  which  produce  this,  and 
many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good  reason  then  doth  Salust.  Salvianus,  /.  2.  c.  1 , 
and  Leonartus  Jacchinus,  in  9.  Rhasis^  Mercurialis,  Arcubanus,  and  many  other,  set 
down  "immoderate  exercise  as  a  most  forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry)  or  want  of  exercise,  the 
bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  stepmother  of  discipline,  the  chief 
author  of  all  mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of  this  and 
many  other  maladies,  the  devil's  cushion,  as  "  Gualter  calls  it,  his  pillow  and  chief 
reposal.  "  For  the  mind  can  never  rest,  but  still  meditates  on  one  thing  or  other, 
except  it  be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  his  own  accord  it  rusheth  into 
melancholy.  ''As  too  much  and  violent  exercise  ofiends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an 
idle  life  on  the  other  (saith  Crato),  it  fills  the  body  full  of  phlegm,  gross  humours, 
and  all  manner  of  obstructions,  rheums,  catarrhs,"  &c.  Rhasis,  coni.  lib.  1 .  tract.  9, 
accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest  cause  of  melancholy.  '^ "  I  liave  often  seen  (saith  he) 
that  idleness  begets  this  humour  more  than  anything  else."  Montaltus,  c.  1 ,  seconds 
him  out  of  his  experience,  ** "  They  that  are  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy 
than  such  as  are  conversant  or  employed  about  any  oflice  or  business."  ^Plutarch 
reckons  up  idleness  for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul :  "  There  are  they 
(saith  he)  troubled  in  mind,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this."  Homer,  Iliad.  1, 
brings  in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in  his  idleness,  because  he  might  not  fight. 
Mercurialis,  cansil.  86,  for  a  melancholy  young  man  urgeth,''it  as  a  chief  cause ;  why 
was  he  melancholy  ?  because  idle.  Nothing  begets  it  sooner,  increaseth  and  conti- 
nueth  it  oftener  than  idleness."  A  disease  familiar  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable 
companion  to  such  as  live  at  ease,  Pingui  otio  desidiose  agenles^  a  life  out  of  action, 
and  have  no  calling  or  ordinary  emplo3rment  to  busy  themselves  about,  that  have  small 
occasions ;  and  though  they  have,  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  compose 
themselves  to  do  aught ;  they  cannot  abide  work,  though  it  be  necessary ;  easy  as  to 
dress  themselves,  write  a  letter,  or  the  like ;  yet  as  he  that  is  benumbed  with  cold 
sits  still  shaking,  that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  do  they 
complain,  but  will  not  use  the  fiicile  and  ready  means  to  do  themselves  good ;  and 
so  are  still  tormented  with  melancholy.  Especially  if  they  have  been  formerly 
brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keep  much  company,  and  upon  a  sudden  come  to  lead 
a  sedentary  life ;  it  crucifies  their  souls,  and  seizeth  on  them  in  an  instant ;  for  whilst 
they  are  any  ways  employed,  in  action,  discourse,  about  any  business,  sport  or  re- 
creation, or  in  company  to  their  liking,  they  are  very  well ;  but  if  alone  or  idle, 
tormented  instantly  again ;  one  day's  solitariness,  one  hour's  sometimes,  doth  tliem 

M  Malta  defktigalio,  spirltuStViriamqae  BttbaUntlam    porii  exerclutio  nocet  eorporibtti,  iu  vita  deses,  «t 


exbaurit,  et  corpat  refrigerat.  Huinores  corraptoa  qui 
aliter  &  iiatura  concoqui  et  domari  possint,  et  demum 


otiosa :  otium,  animal  pitttitofom  reddit,  visceram 
otMtructiones  et  crebras  fluilones,  et  morbos  concilat. 


blandA  ezcludU  Irrltat,  et  quail  In  furorem  agit,  qui    »  Et  vide  quod  una  de  rebus  quv  maKi*  general  me- 
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more  harm,  than  a  week's  physic,  labour,  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholy 
seizeth  on  them  forthwith  being  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that  as  wise  Seneca 
well  saith,  Malo  mihi  male  quam  moUiter  esse^  I  had. rather  be  sick  than  idle.  This 
idleness  is  either  of  body  or  mind.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  benumb- 
ing laziness,  ifitermitting  exercise,  which,  if  we  may  believe  "  Femelius,  ^^  causeth 
crudities,  obstructions,  excremental  humours,  quencheth  the  natural  heat,  dulls  the 
spirits,  and  makes  them  unapt  to  do  any  thing  whatsoever." 

»- Neglecli.  urenda  llllx  innaicUur  agrta."  |     iiiHTfoMhe  £?iu  U^^^^        tbUtlea  yield." 

As  fern  grows  in  untilled  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds,  so  do  gross  humours  in 
an  idle  body,  Ignavum  corrumpunr  otia  corpus,    A  horse  in  a  stable  that  never  tra- 
vels, a  hawk  in  a  mew  that  seldom  flies,  are  both  subject  to  diseases ;  which  left  unto 
themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  incumbrances.     An  idle  dog  will  be  mangy, 
and  how  shall  an  idle  person  think  to  escape  ?     Idleness  of  the  mind  is  much  worse 
than  this  of  the  body ;  wit  without  employment  is  a  disease  ^jErugo  animij  rubigo 
ingenii:  the  rust  of  the  soul,  '*a  plague,  a  hell  itself,  Maximum  animi  nocumentum^ 
Galen  calls  it.    **"  As  in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers  increase,  (et  rt- 
tium  capiunt  ni  nwveaniur  aqua^  the  water  itself  putrefies,  and  air  likewise,  if  it  be  not 
continually  stirred  by  the  wind)  so  do  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  in  an  idle  person," 
tlie  soul  is  contaminated.     In  a  commonwealth,  where  is  no  public  enemy,  there  is 
likely  civil  wars,  and  they  rage  upon  themselves :  this  body  of  ours,  when  it  is  idle, 
and  knows  not  how  to  bestow  itself,  macerates  and  vexeth  itself  with  cares,  griefs, 
false  fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions ;  it  tortures  and  preys  upon  his  own  bowels, 
and  is  never  at  rest.    Thus  much  I  dare  boldly  say,  ^  He  or  she  that  is  idle,  be  they 
of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so  rich,  so  well  allied,  fortunate,  happy,  let  them 
have  all  things  in  abundance  and  felicity  that  heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  content- 
ment, so  long  as  he  or  she  or  they  are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well 
in  body  and  mind,  but  weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still,  weeping,  sigh- 
ing, grieving,  suspecting,  oflended  with  the  world,  with  every  object,  wishing  them- 
selves gone  or  dead,  or  else  carried  away  with  some  foolish  phantasy  or  other.     And 
this  is  the  tnie  cause  that  so  many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  labour  of 
this  disease  in  country  and  city ;  for  idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility ;  they  count 
it  a  disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all  their  days  in  sports,  recreations,  and  pastimes, 
and  will  therefore  take  no  pains  •,  be  of  no  vocation  :  they  feed  liberally,  fare  well, 
want  exercise,  action,  employment,  (for  to  work,  I  say,  they  may  not  abide,)  and 
company  to  their  desires,  and  thence  their  bodies  become  full  of  gross  humours, 
wind,  crudities ;  their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy,  &c.  care,  jealousy,  fear  of  some 
diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits  seize  too  "familiarly  on  them.   For  what  will  not  fear 
and  phantasy  work  in  an  idle  body  ?  what  distempers  will  they  not  cause  ?  when  the 
children  of  **  Israel  murmured  against  Pharoah  in  Egypt,  he  commanded  his  officers 
to  double  their  task,  and  let  them  get  straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  full  num- 
ber of  bricks ;  for  the  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at  ease,  is,  "  they 
are  idle.^^     When  you  shall  hear  and  see  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  places 
where  you  come,  so  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fears,  suspi- 
cions, *  the  best  means  to  redress  it  is  to  set  them  awork,  so  to  busy  their  minds ;  for 
for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.     Well  they  may  build  castles  in  the  air  for  a  time,  and 
600th  up  themselves  with  phantastical  and  pleasant  humours,  but  in  the  end  they  will 
prove  as  bitter  as  gall,  they  shall  be  still  I  say  discontent,  suspicious,  *  fearful,  jealous, 
sad,  fretting  and  vexing  of  themselves ;  so  long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  please 
them,  Otio  qui  nescil  u/i,  plus  habet  negotii  quam  qui  negotium  in  negotia^  as  that 
''Agellius  could  observe :  He  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  busi- 
ness, care,  grief,  anguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busy  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
business.     Otiosus  animus  nescit  quid  volet:  An  idle  person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows 


*Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  exercitationU  intermiMio, 
teertem  CAlorem,  languidoa  BpirUus,  et  ignavos,  et  ad 
omaeg  actionea  aegniorea  reddlt,  rruditatea,  obaructio- 
M«i  et  excrein«ntoroin  proventua  Tacit.  "  Hor. 

8er.  1.  Sat.  3.  >o  Seneca.  »  Mffirorem  animi, 

et  nnciem,  Plutareh  «alla  it.  *  Sicut  In  atagno 

leaerantvr  Terinea,  aic  et  oUoio  mala  cogitaUones. 
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Sen.  **  Now  thia  leg,  now  that  arm,  now  their 

head,  heart.  Sec.  **  Exod.  v.  ^(For  they  cannot 
well  tell  what  aileth  Ibem,  or  what  thev  would  have 
ttaemaeivea)  my  heart,  my  head,  my  huaband,  my  ton, 
&c.  ^  Prov.  xviii.  Pignim  dejiciet  timor.  Heau- 
tontlmorumanon.  "  Lib.  19.  c.  10. 
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not  when  he  is  well,  what  he  would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go,  Qumm  illuc 
venium  e«(,  illinc  luhet^  he  is  tired  out  with  ever}'thing,  displeased  with  all,  weary  of 
his  life :  ^ec  bene  domi^  nee  militia^  neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  err  at,  et  prater  vir 
tarn  vivitur,  he  wanders  and  lives  brides  himself.  In  a  word.  What  the  mischievous 
effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I  do  not  find  any  where  more  accurately  expres- 
sed, than  in  these  verses  of  Philolaches  in  the  *"  Comical  Poet,  which  for  their 
elegancy  I  will  in  part  insert 


*  Novaram  edittm  esse  arbitror  similem  ego  bomlnem, 
Quando  hie  natus  est :  Ei  rel  argamenta  dicam. 
fdea  quando  aant  ad  amuasim  ezpolitc, 
Quisque  laudat  i^bruin,  atque  exemplum  expetit,  ike. 
At  ubi  illO  migrat  neqaam  bomo  indiligenaque,  ike. 
Teropeataa  venlt,  confringit  tegulaa,  imbriceaque, 
Putrlfacit  aer  operam  fabri,  &c. 
Dlcam  at  homiQea  aimilea  eaae  Bdium  arbltremlni. 


Fabri  parentea  fundamentum  aubatruunt  Uberorani, 
Bzpoliunt,  docent  literaa,  nee  parcaiit  aamptui. 
Ego  aatem  aub  fabrorum  poteatate  frugi  fui, 
Poatquani  autem  migravi  in  tngenium  meum, 
Perdidi  operam  fabrorum  Ulic5  oppidd, 
Venil  ignavia,  ea  milii  tempeataa  fuii, 
AdTentuque  auo  grandinero  et  imbrem  attullt. 
Ilia  mibi  virtutem  detarbavit,  Slc. 


^^A  young  man  is  like  a  fair  new  house,  the  carpenter  leaves  it  well  built,  in  good 
repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  bad  tenant  lets  it  rain  in,  and  for  want  of  reparation,  fall 
to  decay,  &c.  Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to  bring  us  up  in  our  youth, 
in  all  manner  of  virtuous  education ;  but  when  we  are  left  to  ourselves,  idleness  as  a 
tempest  drives  all  virtuous  motions  out  of  our  minds,  et  nUdli  sumiu,  on  a  sudden, 
by  sloth  and  such  bad  ways,  we  come  to  nought" 

Cousin  german  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  it,  is  *'nmia  solUudo,  too  much  solitariness,  by  the  testimony  of  all  physicians, 
cause  and  symptom  botli ;  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause,  it  is  either  coact,  en- 
forced, or  else  voluntary.  Elnforced  solitariness  b  commonly  seen  in  students, 
monks,  friars,  anchorites,  that  by  their  order  and  course  of  life  must  abandon  all 
company,  society  of  other  men,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private  cell :  Otio  super- 
stitioso  eeclusL,  as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well  term  it,  such  as  are. the  Carthusians  of 
our  time,  that  eat  no  fiesh  (by  their  order),  keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad. 
Such  as  live  in  prison,  or  some  desert  place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of 
our  country  gentlemen  do  in  solitary  houses,  they  must  either  be  alone  without 
companions,  or  live  beyond  their  means,  and  entertain  all  comers  as  so  many  hosts, 
or  else  converse  with  their  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to  them, 
and  of  a  contrary  disposition :  or  else  as  some  do,  to  avoid  solitariness,  spend  their 
time  with  lewd  fellows  in  taverns,  and  in  alehouses,  and  thence  addict  themselves  to 
some  unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute  courses.'  Divers  again  are  cast  upon  this  rock 
of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  out  of  a  strong  apprehension  of  some  infirmity, 
disgrace,  or  through  bashfulness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  tliey  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  others'  company.  J^ullum  solum  infeUd  gratius  solUudine,  ttln  nullus  sit  qui 
miseriam  exprobret ;  this  enforced  solitariness  takes  place,  and  produceth  his  e^ct 
soonest  in  such  as  have  spent  their  time  jovially,  perad venture  in  all  honest  recrea- 
tions, in  good  company,  in  some  great  fomily  or  populous  city,  and  are  upon  a  sud- 
den confined  to  a  desert  country  cottage  far  0%  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred 
from  their  ordinary  associates ;  solitariness  is  very  irksome  to  such,  most  tedious, 
and  a  sudden  cause  of  great  inconvenience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melancholy,  and  gently  brings 
on  like  a  syren,  a  shoeing-horn,  or  some  sphynx  to  this  irrevocable  gulf,  **a  primary 
cause,  Piso  calls  it ;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  .as  are  melancholy  given,  to 
lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to  walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove« 
betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  afiect  them  most ;  amahilis  insania,  et  mentis  gratissi- 
mus  error:  a  most  incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build  casiles  in 
the  air,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they  sup- 
pose and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  or  done :  Blanda 
quidem  ah  initio,  saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things, 
sometimes,  *^  ^  present,  past,  or  to  come,"  as  Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these 
toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole 
years  alone  in  such  contemplations,  and  fantastical  meditations,  which  are  like  unto 
dreams,  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly  interrupt,  so  plca^ant 

*Plautua,  Prol.  Moatel.       a*  Pleo,  Montaltua,  Mer- |  caaaa,  occaaionem  nactum  eat.       «*Juconda  reram 
euriaUa,  Ate.  « Aqitibiw  malum,  velut  k  primaria  |  pnMentium,  prKteriiarom,  et  fUturanim  mediuiio. 
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their  vain  conceits  are,  that  they  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  business, 
they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  to  any  study  or  emplp3anent, 
these  fantastical  and  bewitching^  thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so 
continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them, 
they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more  necessary  business,  stave  off  or  extricate 
themselves,  but  are  ever  musing,  melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say) 
that  is  led  round  about  a  heath  with  a  Puck  in  the  night,  they  run  earnestly  on  in 
this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or 
willingly  refrain,  or  easily  leave  off,  winding  and  unwinduig  themselves,  as  so  many 
clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sud- 
den, by  some  bad  object,  and  they  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain  meditations 
and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and 
distasteful  subjects.     Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  subruslicus  pudor^  discontent,  cares, 
and  weariness  of  lifie  surprise  them  in  a  moment,  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else, 
continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of 
melancholy  seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal  ob- 
ject to   their  minds,  which  now  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  persuasions  they  can 
avoid,  hteret  laleri  lethalis  arundoj  ^the  arrow  of  death  still  remains  in  the  side),  they 
may  not  be  rid  of  it,  ^they  cannot  resist.     I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some 
profitable  meditation,  contemplation,  and  kind  of  solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which 
the   fathers    so  highly   commended,  ^Hierom,   Chrysostom,   Cyprian,  Austin,  in 
whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Er^mus,  Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their 
books  \  a  paradise,  a  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for  the  body,  and 
better  for  the  soul :  as  many  of  those  old  monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplations, 
as  Siinulus,  a  courtier  in  Adrian^s  time,  Dioclesian  the  emperor,  retired  themselves, 
&.C.,  in  that  sense,  Vatia  solus  scit  viverc^  Vatia  lives  alone,  which  the  Romans  were 
wont  to  say,  when  they  commended  a  country  life.     Or  to  the  bettering  of  their 
knowledge,  as  Democritus,  Cleanthes,  and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever 
done,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  tumultuous  world,  or  as  in  Pliny's  villa  Lau- 
rentana,  Tully's  Tusculan,  Jovius'  study,  that  they  might  better  vacare  studiis  et  Deoy 
serve  God,  and  follow  their  studies.    Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  innovators 
were  not  so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  abbeys  and  religious  houses, 
promiscuously  to  fling  down  all ;  they  might  have  taken  away  those  gross  abuses 
crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have  raved 
and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and  everlasting  monuments  of  our  forefathers' 
devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses;  some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells  might 
have  been  well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed,  here  and  there  one, 
in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to 
live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and  tumults  of  the  world,  that  were 
not  desirous,  or  fit  to  marry;  or  otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with  common 
a£^rs,  and  know  not  well  where  to  bestow  themselves,  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  con- 
veniency,  good  education,  better  company  sake,  to  follow  their  studies  (I  say),  to  the 
perfection  of  arts  and  sciences,  common  good,  and  as  some^truly  devoted  monks  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God.     For  these  men  are  neither  solitary, 
nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made  answer  to  the  husbandman  in  .£sop,  that  objected  idle- 
ness to  him ;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  company ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in 
^Tully,  jyunquam  minus  solus^  quam  cum  solus;  nunquam  minus  otiosusj  quam  qtaim 
esset  oiiosus;  never  less  solitary,  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy,  than 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle.     It  is  reported  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue  de  Amore^ 
in  that  prodigious  commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  meditation  coming  into 
Socrates'  mind  by  chance,  he  stood  still  musing,  eodem  vestigio  cogit^hundus^  from 
morning  to  noon,  and  when  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  meditation,  pcrstahat 
eogitans^  he  so  continued  till  the  evening,  the  soldiers  (for  he  th^n  followed  the 
camp)  observed  him  with  admiration,  and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night,  but  he 
persevered  immoveable  ad  exhortim  solis^  till  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then 


<*  FacHis  deM«nsus  Averni :  Bed  revocare  gradum, 
•Hperasque  evadere  ad  anraa,  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est. 
^  Iff.  «  Hieroiiiintti,  ep.  71  dixit  oppida  et  urbea 

videri  aibi  t«tro«  carcerea,  aoUtiidlnein  Pvadiaam: 


solum  Bcorplonlbus  Infectnm,  sacco  amictus,  hami 
cabana,  aqua  et  herbis  victitana,  Romania  prctulit 
dftUciis.  MOfflc.  S. 
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saluting  the  sun,  went  his  ways.  In  what  humour  constant  Socmtes  did  thus,  I 
know  not,  or  how  he  might  he  afiected,  but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  another 
man ;  what  intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I  cannot  easily  guess ;  but 
this  is  otiosum  otium^  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men,  according  to  Seneca,  Omnm 
nobis  mala  solUudo  persttadet ;  this  solitude  undoeth  ^s^pugnat  cum  vUd  sociali ;  ^tis 
a  destructive  solitariness.  These  men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  Homo  solus 
out  Deus^  out  Dtsmon:  a  man  alone,  is  either  a  saint  or  a  devil,  mens  ejus  out  Ian- 
guescit^  aut  tumescit ;  and  ^  Vie  soli  in  this  sense,  woe  be  to  him  that  is  so  alone. 
These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and  of  sociable  creatures  be- 
come beasts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  Misanthropi;  they  do  even  loathe 
themselves,  and  hate  the  company  of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezzars, 
by  too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and  through  their  own  default. 
So  that  which  Mercurialis,  consil,  11,  sometimes  expostulated  with  his  melancholy 
patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every  solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular.  ^JVa^ 
tura  de  te  videtur  conqtteri  posse^  &c.  ^  Nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee,  that 
whereas  she  gave  thee  a  good  wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  God  hath 
given  thee  so  divine  and  excellent  a  soul,  so  many  good  parts,  and  profitable  gifts, 
thou  hast  not  only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them, 
overthrown  their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitari- 
ness, and  many  other  ways,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God  and  nature,  an  enemy  to  thy- 
self and  to  the  world."  Perditio  tua  ex  te;  thou  hast  lost  thyself  wilfully,  cast 
away  thyself, "  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resist- 
ing such  vain  cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them." 

Sub  SECT.  VII. — Sleeping  and  Wakings  Causes. 

What  I  have  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I  may  now  repeat  of  sleep.  Nothing  better 
than  moderate  sleep,  nothing  worse  than  it,  if  it  be  in  extremes,  or  unseasonably 
used.  It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  cannot  sleep  overmuch ; 
Somnus  supra  modum  prodest,  as  an  only  antidote,  and  nothing  ofiends  them  more, 
or  causeth  this  malady  sooner,  than  waking,  yet  in  some  cases  sleep  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  in  that  phlegmatic,  swinish,  cold,  and  sluggish  melancholy  which 
Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinks  of  waters,  sighing  most  part,  &c.  ^  It  dulls  the 
spirits,  if  overmuch,  and  senses ;  fills  the  head  full  of  gross  humours ;  causeth  dis- 
tillations, rheums,  great  store  of  excrements  in  the  brain,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as 
^Fuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that  sleep  like  so  many  donnice.  Or  if  it  be  used  iu  the 
day-time,  upon  a  full  stomach,  the  body  ill-composed  to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats,  it 
increaseth  fearful  dreams,  incubus,  night  walking,  crpng  out,  and  much  unquietness; 
such  sleep  prepares  the  body,  as  ^one  observes,  ^  to  many  perilous  diseases.'^  But, 
as  I  have  said,  waking  overmuch,  is  both  a  symptom,  and  an  ordinary  cause.  It 
causeth  dryness  of  the  brain,  frenzy,  dotage,  and  makes  the  body  dry,  lean,  hanl, 
and  ugly  to  behold,"  as  ^Lemnius  hath  it.  ^  The  temperature  of  the  brain  is  cor- 
rupted by  it,  the  humdhrs  adust,  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the  head,  choler  in- 
creased, and  the  whole  body  infiamed :"  and,  as  may  be  added  out  of  Galen,  3.  de 
sanitate  tuendo^  AvicennaS.  1.  *'^It  overthrows  the  natural  heat,  it  causeth  crudi- 
ties, hurts  concoction,"  and  what  not  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore  Crato, 
consil,  21.  lib.  2 ;  Hildesheim,  spiceL  2.  de  delir,  et  Mania^  Jacchinus,  Arculanus  on 
Rhasis,  Guianerius  and  Mercurialis,  reckon  up  this  overmuch  waking  as  a  principal 
cause. 


*  Bcel.  4.  M  Natnra  de  le  videtur  conqneri  poase,  parat  corpus  talia  ■omnnt  ad  mnltat  perkuloea*  irg ri- 

quod  cum  ab  ea  temperatUshnum  corpus  adeptua  aia,  tudines.  "instit.  ad  ▼itain  optimam,  cap.  96.  cere- 

tain  prsclarum  &  Deo  ac  uUte  donum,  non  contemp-  bro  •iccltalem  adfert,  pbreneain  et  delirium,  corpoi 

■leti  modo,  verum  corrupLfti,  sedaiti,  prodidiati,  opti-  aridum  facil,  aqualidum,  strigoaum,  hnmores  adurit, 

mam  temperaturam  otto,  crnpula,  et  alita  vitc  error!-  temperaroentum  cerebri  corrumpit,  maciem  indactt : 

bua,  itc.  "Path.  lib.  cap.   17.  Fernel.  corpua  exslccat  corpus,  bilem  accendit,  profbndoa  reddit  oca- 

Infrigidat,  omnea  aenaua,  metitiaque  vlrea  torpore  de-  loa,  calorem  augit.         *■  Natiiralem  calorem  disfipat, 

bilitat.  ^  Lib.  9.  aect.  9.  cap.  4.  Magnam  excre-  Icaa  concoctlone  cnidltatea  facit.     Attenoant  Jutc* 

mentorum  vim  cerebro  et  allia  partibua  conaervat.  nam  vigiiats  corpora  noctea. 
*  Jo.  Betsiua,  Ub.  de  rebos  0  non  naturalibat.    Prv-  - 
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SuBSECT.  I. — Passions  and  Pertttrbations  of  the  Mnd^  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

As  that  gymnosophist  in  ^Plutarch  made  answer  to  Alexander  (demanding  which 
spake  best),  Every  one  of  his  fellows  did  speak  better  than  the  other :  so  may  I  say 
of  these  causes ;  to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest,  every  one  is  more 
grevious  than  other,  and  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of  all.  A  most  frequent  and 
ordinary  cause  of  melancholy,  'yulmen  perturbationum  (Piccolomineus  calls  it)  this 
thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which  causeth  sucn  violent  and  speedy  altera- 
tions in  this  our  microcosm,  and  many  times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  tempera- 
ture of  it.  For  as  the  body  works  upon  the  mind  by  his  bad  humours,  troubling 
the  spirits,  sending  gross  fumes  into  the  brain,  and  so  per  consequens  disturbing  the 
soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it. 


.<« 


Corpus  onuttnm, 


Heaternlf  Titili  animum  quoque  pregriTat  ona," 

with  fear,  sottow,  kc,  which  are  ordinary  symptoms  of  this  disease :  so  on  the  other 
side,  the  mind  most  efiectually  works  upon  the  body,  producing  by  his  passions  and 
perturbations   miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy,  despair,  cruel  diseases,  and 
sometimes  death  itself.     Insomuch  that  it  is  most  true  which  Plato  saith  in  his 
Charmides,  omnia  corporis  mala  ah  ammd  procedere ;  all  the  "mischiefs  of  the  body 
proceed  from  the  soul :  and  Democritus  in  "Plutarch  ui^eth,  Damnatam  iri  animam 
a  corpore^  if  the  body  should  in  this  behalf  bring  an  action  against  the  soul,  surely 
the  soul  would  be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by  her  supine  negligence  had  caused  such 
inconveniences,  having  authority  over  the  body,  and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a 
smith  doth  his  hammer  (saith  '^Cypiian),  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the 
mind.     Even  so  doth  '^Philostratus,  non  coinquinaiur  corpus^  nisi  consensuamma  ; 
the  body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the  soul.    Lodovicus  Vives  will  have  such  turbu* 
lent  commotions  proceed  from  ignorance  and  indiscretion."     All  philosophers  im- 
pute the  miseries  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  that  should  have  governed  it  better,  by 
command  of  reason,  and  hath  not  done  it.    The  Stoics  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as 
^Lipsius  and  "  Piccolomineus  record),  that  a  wise  man  should  be  avaOic,  without  all 
manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as  "^  Seneca  reports  of  Cato,  the 
° Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  ^lo.    Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africa,  so  free  from  passion, 
or  rather  so  stupid,  that  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will  only  look  back. 
^Lactantius,  2  instit^  will  exclude  ^  fear  from  a  wise  num  :^'  othen  except  all,  some 
the  greatest  passions.    But  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set  down  in  Thesi,  give 
precepts  to  the  contrary;  we  find  that  of  ^Lemnius  true  by  common  experience; 
^  No  mortal  man  is  free  from  these  perturbations :  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a 
god,  or  a  block.    They  are  bom  and  bred  with  us,  we  have  them  from  our  parents 
by  inheritance.     ^  parentihus  habcTnus  malum  hunc  assem^  saith  ^Pelezius,  ^asdtur 
wnd  nobiscum^  aliturque^  'tis  propagated  from  Adam,  Cain  was  melancholy,  ^as 
Austin  hath  it,  and  who  is  not  ?    Good  discipline,  education,  philosophy,  divinity  (I 
cannot  deny),  may  mitigate  and  restrain  these  passions  in  some  few  men  at  some 
tiroes,  but  most  part  they  domineer,  and  are  so  violent, ''that  as  a  torrent  (torrens  velut 
aggere  rupto)  beara  down  all  before,  and  overflows  his  banks,  stemit  agros^  stermt 
saAa^  (lays  waste  the  fields,  prostrates  the*crops,)  they  overwhelm  reason,  judgment, 
and  pervert  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  Fertur  ""^equis  auriga^  nee  audit  currus 
habenas.     Now  such  a  man  (saith  ^'Austin)  ^  that  is  so  led,  in  a  wise  man's  eye,  is 
no  better  than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head.     It  is  doubted  by  some,  Gravioresne 
tnorbi  a  perturbatioaibus^  an  ab  humoribus^  whether  humoure  or  perturbations  cause 


"Vtu  Aleian.  oGrmd.  1.  c.  14.  MHor. 

^'The  body  opprcMed  by  yesterday**  vires  weigbe 
4owD  tbe  spirti  also."  <*perturbationes  clavi 

MBi,  qmbas  eorporl  aninras  seu  patibalo  afflf^itar. 
Jamb,  de  mkst.  •''Lib.  de  sanitat.  ttiend.  "  Pro- 
lot  d«  vtrtute  ChristI ;  Que  utiiur  corpore,  ut  faber 
ualleo.  wVita  Apollonij,  lib.  1.  «Lib.  de 

anim.  ab  incoaslderantta,  et  fgnorantta  omnea  anlmi 
iRotus.  «I>c  Pbyaiol.  Stoic.  "tOrad.  1.  c.  38. 

^  Epist.  104.  «iEUanus.  m  Mb.  1.  cap.  6.  si 


qais  ense  percosserit  eos,  tantam  resplciunt.  *  Ter- 
ror In  sapiente  esse  non  debet.  ^  De  orcall  nat. 
mir.  1.  I.  c.  lA.  Nemo  morialium  qui  aflpctilMjs  non 
ducatar :  qui  non  movetur,  aut  saxum,  aac  Deua  eat. 
<^lnstit.  i.  2.  de  iiumannrum  alTect.  morborumque 
curat.  «»Epi8t.  105.  »Granatenaia.  **Viry. 
i>  De  civit.  Dei.  1.  14.  c.  9.  qiiallB  in  oculia  hominum 
qui  inverais  pedibua  ambulnt,  talis  In  oculia  saptentum, 
cul  passiones  dominanlur. 
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the  more  grievous  maladies.  But  we  find  that  of  our  Saviour,  MaL  xxvi.  41,  most 
true,  "The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak,"  we  cannot  resist ;  and  this  of  ^Philo 
Judaeus,  "  Perturbations  often  offend  the  body,  and  are  most  frequent  causes  of 
melancholy,  turning  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his  health."  Vives  compares  them  to 
^^  Winds  upon  the  sea,  some  only  move  as  those  great  gales,  but  others  turbulent 
quite  overturn  the  ship.  Those  which  are  light,  easy,  and  more  seldom,  to  our 
thinking,  do  us  little  harm,  and  are  therefore  contemned  of  us :  yet  if  tliey  be  re- 
iterated, ''^"as  the  rain  (saith  Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  do  these  perturbations  pene- 
trate the  mind  :  ^^and  (as  one  observes)  "  produce  a  habit  of  melancholy  at  the  last, 
which  having  gotten  the  mastery  in  our  souls,  may  well  be  called  diseases. 

How  these  passions  produce  this  effect,  ^Agrippa  hath  handled  at  large,  Occult. 
Philos.  I.  11.  c.  63.  Canlan,  I.  14.  subtil.  Lemnius,  Z.  1.  c.  12,  de  occult,  not.  mir.  el 
lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Suarez,  Met.  disptU.  18.  sect.  1.  art.  25.  T.  Bright,  cap.  12,  of  his 
Melancholy  Treatise.  Wright  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Book  of  the  Passions  of  the  Mind, 
&c.  Thus  in  brief,  to  our  imagination  cometh  by  the  outward  sense  or  memory, 
some  object  to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  brain),  which  he  mis- 
conceiving or  amplifying  presently  communicates  to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  all  afiec- 
tions.  The  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock  from  tlie  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain  secret 
channels,  and  signify  what  good  or  bad  object  was  presented ; ""  which  immediately 
bends  itself  to  prosecute,  or  avoid  it ;  and  withal,  draweth  with  it  other  humours  to 
help  it :  so  in  pleasure,  concur  great  store  of  purer  spirits ;  in  sadness,  much  melan- 
choly blood  ;  in  ire,  choler.  If  the  imagination  be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and 
violent,  it  sends  great  store  of  spirits  to,  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a  deeper  im- 
pression, and  greater  tumult,  as  the  humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and 
the  temperature  itself  ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger ;  so 
that  the  flrst  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this  kind,  is  "^Itesa  imaginadoj 
which  misinforming  the  heart,  causeth  all  these  distemperatures,  alteration  and  confu- 
sion of  spirits  and  humours.  By  means  of  which,  so  disturbed,  concoction  is 
hindered,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitated ;  as  ^Dr.  Navarra  well  declared, 
being  consulted  by  Montanus  about  a  melancholy  Jew.  The  spirits  so  confounded, 
the  nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad  humours  increased,  crudities  and  thick 
spirits  engendered  with  melancholy  blood.  The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their 
functions,  having  the  spirits  drawn  from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense 
and  motion ;  so  we  look  upon  a  thing,  and  see  it  not ;  hear,  and  observe  not ;  which 
otherwise  would  much  affect  us,  had  we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with 
'''Amoldus,  Maxima  vis  est  phantasice^  et  huic  uni  fere^  non  autem  corporis  intern- 
perieij  omnis  melancholia  causa  est  ascribenda  :  "  Great  is  the  force  of  imagination, 
and  much  more  ought  the  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to 
the  distemperature  of  the  body."  Of  which  imagination,  because  it  hath  so  great 
a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so  powerful  of  itself,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  my  discourse,  to  make  a  brief  digression,  and  speak  of  the  force  of  it,  and 
how  it  causeth  this  alteration.  Which  manner  of  digression,  howsoever  some  dis- 
like, as  frivolous  and  impertinent,  yet  I  am  of  ^'  Beroaldus's  opinion,  "  Such  digres- 
sions do  mightily  delight  and  refresh  a  weary  reader,  they  are  like  sauce  to  a  bad 
stomach,  and  I  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them." 

SuBSECT.  II. — Of  the  Force  of  Imagination. 

What  imagination  is,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  in  my  digression  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  soul.    I  will  only  now  point  at  the  wonderful  effects  and  power  of  it ;  which, 


TiLib.  de  Decal.  passionea  mftxlme  corpus  offend  ant 
et  animam,  et  frequentlnimn  cause  melancbolUe. 
dimoventes  ab  ingenio  et  sanitate  pristina,  I.  3.  de 
anima.  "Frcnaet  stimuli  animi,  velut  In  mari 

qucdam  aurc  leves,  quiedani  placidc,  quadam  tur- 
bulenUe  :  sic  in  corpore  quBdam  affectiones  excitant 
tantum,  qusdam  ita  movent^  at  de  statu  Judicii  depel 


the  countenance  to  good  or  evil,  and  distraction  of 
the  mind  causeth  distemperature  of  the  body." 
nSpiritus  et  sanguis  ft  Una  Imaginatlone  conuminan- 
tur,  homores  enim  mutati  actiones  animl  immuiant, 
Piso.  ^Montani,  consU.  92.    He  vero  quomodo 

causent  melancboliam,  clarum  ;  et  quod  concoctionem 
impedianl,  et  membra  principalia  debilitent.       *«  Br«- 


lant.  ^^Ut  gutta  lapidem.  sic  paulatim  be  pene-  !  viar.  1.  1.  cap.  18.        ">  Solent  hnjusmodi  egressione^ 

trant  animuni.  ^^  Usu  valentes  recte  roorbi  animi  \  favorabiliter  oblectare,  et  lectorem  lassuni  jucunde 

vocantur.  ''v  Imaginatio  movet  corpus,  ad  cujus  '  refovere,  stomachumque  nauseantem,  quodam  quasi 

motum  excitantur  humores,  et  spiritus  vitales,  quibus  ,  condimento  reficere,  et  ego  libenter  ezcurro, 
alteratur.  "Eccles.  zUi.  96.    "The  heart  alters 
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as  it  is  eminent  in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  melancholy  persons,  in  keep- 
ing the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking,  amplifying  them  by  continual  and 
^strong  meditation,  until  at  length  it  produceth  in  some  parties  real  efiects,  causeth 
this,  and  many  other  maladies.  And  although  this  phantasy  of  ours  be  a  subordinate 
faculty  to  reason,  and  should  be  ruled  by  it,  yet  in  many  men,  through  inward  or 
outward  distemperatures,  defect  of  organs,  which  are  unapt,  or  otherwise  contami- 
nated, it  is  likewise  unapt,  or  hindered,  and  hurt.  This  we  see  verified  in  sleepers, 
which  by  reason  of  humours  and  concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  phantasy,  ima- 
gine many  times  absurd  and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled  with 
incubus,  or  witch-ridden  (as  we  call  it),  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they  suppose  an 
old  woman  rides,  and  sits  so  hard  upon  them,  that  they  are  almost  stifled  for  want  of 
breath ;  when  there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a  concourse  of  bad  humours,  which 
trouble  the  phantasy.  This  is  likewise  evident  in  such  as  walk  in  the  night  in  their 
sleep,  and  do  strange  feats :  "these  vapours  move  the  phantasy,  the  phantasy  the  appe- 
tite, which  moving  the  animal  spirits  causeth  the  body  to  walk  up  and  down  as  if 
they  were  awake.  Fracast.  L  3.  de  intellect,  refers  all  ecstasies  to  this  force  of  imagi- 
nation, such  as  lie  whole  days  together  in  a  trance  :  as  that  priest  whom  ^Celsus 
speaks  of,  that  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list,  and  lie  like 
a  dead  man,  void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that  he  could  do 
as  much,  and  that  when  he  list.  Many  times  such  men  when  they  come  to  them- 
selves, tell  strange  things  of  heaven  and  hell,  what  visions  they  have  seen ;  as  that 
Sl  Owen,  in  Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  and  the  monk  of 
Evesham  in  the  same  author.  Those  common  apparitions  in  Bede  and  Gregory, 
Saint  Bridget's  revelations,  Wier.  I,  3.  de  lamiis^  c.  1 1.  Cffisar  Vanninus,  in  his  Dia- 
logues, &c.  reduceth  (as  I  have  formerly  said),  with  all  those  tales  of  witches' 
progresses,  dancing,  riding,  transformations,  operations,  &c.  to  the  force  of  ^imagi- 
nation, and  the  ^  deviPs  illusions.  The  like  effects  almost  are  to  be  seen  in  such  as 
are  awake  :  how  many  chimaeras,  antics,  golden  mountains  and  castles  in  the  air  do 
they  build  unto  themselves?  1  appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathematicians. 
Some  ascribe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  imagination,  anger,  revenge,  lust,  am- 
bition, covetousness,  which  prefers  falsehooid  before  that  which  is  right  and  good, 
deluding  the  soul  with  false  shows  and  suppositions.  "Bcmardus  Penottus  will 
have  heresy  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain ;  as  he  falsely  imagineth, 
so  he  believeth ;  and  as  he -conceiveth  of  it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  shall  be,  contra 
geniesj  he  will  have  it  so.  But  most  especially  in  passions  and  affections,  it  shows 
suange  and  evident  efiects :  what  will  not  a  fearful  man  conceive  in  the  dark  ?  What 
strange  forms  of  bugbears,  devils,  witches,  goblins  ?  Lavater  imputes  the  greatest 
cause  of  spectrums,  and  the  like  apparitions,  to  fear,  which  above  all  other  passions 
begets  the  strongest  imagination  Tsaith  "Wierus),  and  so  likewise  love,  sorrow,  joy, 
kc.  Some  die  suddenly,  as  she  tnat  saw  her  son  come  from  the  battle  at  Cannae,  &.c. 
Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagination,  made  speckled  lambs,  laying  speckled 
rods  before  his  sheep.  Persina,  that  Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing  the 
picture  of  Persius  and  Andromeda,  instead  of  a  blackamoor,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
fair  white  child.  In  imitation  of  whom  belike,  a  hard-favoured  fellow  in  Greece,  be- 
cause he  and  his  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children,  Elegan^ 
tissimas  imagines  in  thalamo  collocavit^  &c.  hung  the  fairest  pictures  he  could  buy  for 
money  in  his  chamber,  "  That  his  wife  by  frequent  sight  of  them,  might  conceive  and 
bear  such  children."  And  if  we  may  believe  Bide,  one  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  Third's 
concubines  by  seeing  of  *a  bear  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  monster.  "  If  a  woman 
(saith  "'Lemnius),  at  the  time  of  her  conception  think  of  another  man  present  or  ab- 
sent, the  child  will  be  like  him."  Great-bellied  women,  when  they  long,  yield  us 
prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as  moles,  warts,  scars,  harelips,  monsters,  especially 

*>Ab  imagifiatione  oriuiitur  affertionei,  qulbus  ani-  vero  earum  sine  senia  permanent,  qus  umbra  coope- 

ma  romponitnr,  aut  turbata  deturbatar,  Jo.  Sariabur.  rit  diabolua,  ut  nuUi  aint  conspicua,  et  post,  umbra 

Matoing.  lib.  4.  c.  10.         "  Scalif .  exercit.  »4Qnl  sublata,  propriis  corporibus  eas  restitutt,  I.  3.  c.  11. 

qgnti«  volebat,  mortuo  limllte  Jacebat  auferens  ie  ft  Wicr.  c*^  Denarlo  medico.  *«  Solet  timor, 

«en%ihuc,  et  quum   pungeretur  dolorem  non  sensit.  pne  omnibus  affectibus,  fortes  imafrinatlnnes  gignere, 

•^Idein  Nymannus  orat.  de  Imaginat.  « Verbis  post  amor,  &c.  1.  3.  c.  8.  *»Ex  viso  urso,  talem 

n  tinctinnibus  se  consecrant  dsmonf  pessimte  mn-  peperit.  *oLib.  I.  cap.  4.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  si 

Ik^resqat  lis  ad  opns  suum  utitur,  et  earum  pbantavi-  Inter  aroplexus  et  suavia  cogitet  de  uno,  aut  alio  ab« 

UB  resit,  docttque  ad  loea  ab  ipsls  desiderata,  corpora  sente,  ejus  effigies  sclet  in  fieiu  elucere. 
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cansed  in  their  children  by  force  of  a  depraved  phantasy  in  them :  Ipsam  speciem  quam 
ammo  efigiai^fmtui  inducit :  She  imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child  which  she  *' con- 
ceives unto  herself.  And  therefore  Lodovicus  Vives,  lib.  2.  de  CkrisL  fam.^  gives  a 
special  caution  to  great-bellied  women,  "  That  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd  con- 
ceits and  cogitations,  but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects,  heard  or  seen, 
or  filthy  spectacles."  Some  will  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush,  tremble,  sweat,  at 
such  things  as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  imagination.  Avicenna  speaks  of 
one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsy  when  he  list ;  and  some  can  imitate  the  tunes 
of  birds  and  beasts  that  they  can  hardly  be  discerned :  Dagebertus'  and  Saint  Francis^ 
scars  and  wounds,  like  those  of  Christ's  (if  at  the  least  any  such  were),  **Agnppa 
supposeth  to  have  happened  by  force  of  imagination :  that  some  are  turned  to  wolves, 
from  men  to  women,  and  women  again  to  men  (which  is  constantly  believed)  to  the 
same  imagination ;  or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs,  or  any  other  shapes.  ^  Wierus  as- 
cribes all  those  famous  transformations  to  imagination ;  that  in  hydrophobia  they 
seem  to  see  the  picture  of  a  dog,  still  in  their  water,  "that  melancholy  men  and  sick 
men  conceive  so  many  phantastical  visions,  apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have  such 
absurd  apparitions,  as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owls ;  that  they 
are  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and  dead  (as  shall  be  show«l 
more  at  large,  in  our  "sections  of  symptoms),  can  be  imputed  to  nought  else,  but  to 
a  corrupt,  false,  and  violent  imagination.  It  works  not  in  sick  and  melancholy  men 
only,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in  such  as  are  sound :  it  makes  them  sud- 
denly sick,  and  ^alters  their  temperature  in  an  instant.  And  sometimes  a  strong 
conceit  or  apprehension,  as  "Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  diseases :  in  both  kinds 
it  will  produce  real  effects.  Men,  if  they  see  but  another  man  tremble,  giddy  or  sick 
of  some  fearful  disease,  their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kind,  that  they 
will  have  the  same  disease.  Or  if  by  some  soothsayeri,  wiseman,  fortune-teller,  or 
physician,  they  be  told  they  shall  have  such  a  disease,  they  will  so  seriously  appre- 
hend it,  that  they  will  instantly  labour  of  it  A  thing  familiar  in  China  (saith  Ric- 
cius  the  Jesuit),  "^^  If  it  be  told  them  they  shall  be  sick  on  such  a  day,  when  that 
day  comes  they  will  surely  be  sick,  and  will  be  so  terribly  afflicted,  that  sometimes 
they  die  upon  it.  Dr.  Cotta  in  his  discovery  of  ignorant  practitioners  of  physic 
cap,  8,  liath  two  strange  stories  to  this  purpose,  what  fancy  is  able  to  do.  The  one 
of  a  parson's  wife  in  Northamptonshire,  j^n.  1607,  that  coming  to  a  physician,  and 
told  by  him  that  she  was  troubled  with  the  sciatica,  as  he  conjectured  (a  disease  she 
was  free  from),  the  same  night  after  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell  into  a  grievous 
fit  of  a  sciatica :  and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another  good  wife,  that  was 
so  troubled  with  the  cramp,  after  the  same  manner  she  came  by  it,  because  her  phy- 
sician did  but  name  it  Sometimes  death  itself  is  caused  by  force  of  phantasy.  I  have 
heard  of  one  that  coming  by  chance  in  company  of  him  that  was  thought  to  be  sick 
of  the  plague  (which  was  not  so)  fell  down  suddenly  dead.  Another  was  sick  of 
the  plague  with  conceit  One  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood  Mis  down  in  a  swoon. 
Another  (saith  '^  Cardan  out  of  Aristotle),  fell  down  dead  (which  is  fiuniliar  to  wo- 
men at  any  ghastly  sight),  seeing  but  a  man  hanged.  A  Jew  in  France  (saith  '  Lo- 
dovicus Vives),  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  passage  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a 
brook  in  the  dark,  without  harm,  the  next  day  perceiving  what  danger  he  was  in, 
fell  down  dead.  Many  will  not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but  laugh  commonly, 
and  deride  when  they  hear  of  them ;  but  let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  as 
'  Peter  Byarus  illustrates  it.  If  they  were  set  to  walk  upon  a  plank  on  high,  they 
would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely  walk  upon  the  ground.  M[any 
(saith  Agrippa), '  ^  strong-hearted  men  otherwise,  tremble  at  such  sights,  dazzle,  and 

"QuidnoD  fetuladhuc  matrionttOjiubltAspirituum  '  "Fr.  Valea.  1.  5.  cont.  0.  nonnonqaam  etiam  morbi 

▼tbratione  per  nervoa,  quibas  matrix  cerebro  eon-  diotarniconteqauntur,  quandoqaecarantar.       *Ez- 

ianeta  est,  tmpriinit  impregnate  imagtnatiol    ut  ai  pedit.  fn  Sinaa,  1.  I.  c.  9.  tantum  porro  muUi  prcdicto- 

unafinetur  malum  granatum,  illlun  notai  secum  pro-  •  ribus  hlace  tribount  at  ipae  metut  fidem  fkciat :  nam 

feret  fetus :  Si  leporem,  infana  editor  supremo  labello  si  pnedictum  lis  Aierlt  tali  die  eos  morbo  corripiendos, 

Wfldo,  et  disaecto  :  Vehemens  cogitatio  roovet  rerom  11  ubi  dies  advenerit,  tn  mnrbum  incidunt,  et  vi  metus 

species.     Wier.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.           **  Ne  dom  uterum  afflicti,  cum  sgritudine,  nllquando  etiam  cum  morte 

gestent,  admittant  absurdas  cogHationeSf  sed  et  tIsu,  coliuctantur.          >(*8ubiU.  18.         <  Lib.  S.  de  anima, 

aadituqoe  iieda  et  horrenda  deTltent.           "*Occult.  cap.  de  mel.          *Lib.  de  Peste.          *Lib.  1.  cap.  SS. 

Philos.  lib.  1.  cap.  64.           *«  Lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  10.  Ex  slto  despicientes  aliqul  pre  i Imore  contremlscvat, 

*  Agrippa,  lib.  Leap.  61.           Mgect.  3.  memb.  Lsub-  caligant,  inflrmantnr;    sic  singultus,   febrea,  morbi 

■ect.  3.          "T  Malleus  malefic,  fol.  77.  corpus  mutari  comltialeaqttandoques«quuntur,qaaDdoqa«r«eedttBt. 
potMt  in  diTeraasBgrttadlaea,  ex  forti  apprebensioDe. 
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are  sick,  if  they  look  but  down  from  a  high  place,  and  what  moves  ibem  but  con- 
ceit ?''  As  some  are  so  molested  by  phantasy ;  so  some  again,  by  fancy  alone,  and  a 
good  conceit,  are  as  easily  recovered.  We  see  commonly  the  tooth-ache,  gout,  fall- 
ing-sickness^ biting  of  a  mad  dog,  and  many  such  maladies  cured  by  spells,  words, 
characters,  and  charms,  and  many  green  wounds  by  that  now  so  much  used  Ungtien' 
turn  Armarium.,  magnetically  cured,  wTiich  Crollius  and  Goclenius  in  a  book  of  late 
hatli  defended,  Libavius  in  a  just  tract  as  stiffly  contradicts,  and  most  men  controvert. 
All  the  world  knows  there  is  no  virtue  in  such  charms  or  cures,  but  a  strong  conceit 
and  opinion  alone,  as  *  Pomponatius  holds,  '*  which  forceth  a  motion  of  the  humours, 
spirits,  and  blood,  which  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady  from  the  parts  afiected.'^ 
The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical  effects,  superstitious  cures,  and  such  as  are  done 
by  moantebanks  and  wizards.  "  As  by  wicked  incredulity  many  men  are  hurt  (so 
saith  *VVierus  of  charms,  spells,  &c.),  we  find  in  our  experience,  by  the  same  means 
many  are  relieved."  An  empiric  oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgeon,  doth  more 
strange  cures  than  a  rational  physician.  Nymannus  gives  a  reason,  because  the  pa- 
tient puts  his  confidence  in  him,  •  which  Avicenna  "prefers  before  art,  precepts,  and 
all  remedies  whatsoever."  Tis  opinion  alone  (saith  'Cardan),  that  makes  or  mars 
physicians,  and  he  doth  the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust 
So  diversely  doth  this  phantasy  of  ours  afiect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  command 
our  bodies,  which  as  another  ^"Proteus,  or  a  chameleon,  can  take  all  shapes;  and  is 
of  such  force  (as  Ficinus  adds),  that  it  can  work  upon  others,  as  well  as  ourselves." 
How  can  otherwise  blear  eyes  in  one  man  cause  the  like  afiection  in  another  ?  Why 
doth  one  man's  yawning  'make  another  yawn  ?  One  man's  pissing  provoke  a  second 
many  times  to  do  the  like  ?  Why  doth  scraping  of  trenchers  ofiend  a  third,  or  hack- 
ing of  files  ?  Why  doth  a  carcass  bleed  when  the  murderer  is  brought  before  it,  some 
weeks  after  the  murder  hath  been  done  ?  Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate 
and  bewitch  children :  but  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Valleriola,  Ca&sar 
Vanninus,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think,  the  forcible  imagination  of  the 
one  party  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  the  other.  Nay  more,  they  can  cause  and 
cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies,  and  several  infirmities,  by  this  means,  as  Avicenna, 
de  anim.  L  4.  sect.  4,  supposeth  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies  from  their  places, 
cause  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  which  opinion  Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and  some 
others,  approve  of.  So  that  I  may  certainly  conclude  this  strong  conceit  or  imagina- 
tion is  astrum  hominis^  and  the  rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer, 
bnt,  overborne  by  phantasy,  cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself,  and  this  whole  vessel 
of  ours  to  be  overruled,  and  often  overturned.  Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  /.  3. 
de  LamiiSy  c.  8,  9,  10.  Franciscus  Valesius,  med.  corUrov.  Z.  5.  coiU.  6.  Marcellus 
Donatus,  I.  2.  c.  1.  de  hist,  med.  mirabil.  Levinus  Lemnius,  de  occult,  not.  mtr.  L  I. 
c.  12.  Cardan,  I.  18.  de  rerum  var.  Com.  Agrippa,  de  occult,  pkilos.  cap.  G4,  65. 
Gamerarius,  I  cent.  cap.  54.  horarum  subcis.  Nymannus,  morat.  de  Imag.  Lauren- 
tius,  and  him  that  is  instar  omnium^  Fienus,  a  famous  physician  of  Antwerp,  that 
wrote  three  books  de  virihus  imaginationis.  I  have  thus  far  digressed,  because  this 
imagination  is  the  medium  deferens  of  passions,  by  whose  means  they  work  and 
produce  many  times  prodigious  effects :  and  as  the  phantasy  is  more  or  less  intended 
or  remitted,  and  their  humours  disposed,  so  do  perturbations  move,  more  or  less,  and 
take  deeper  impression. 

Sub  SECT.  HI. — Division  of  Perturbations. 

Perturbations  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  phantasy,  though  they  dwell  be- 
tween the  confines  of  sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  sense  than  reason,  be- 
cause they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  They  are  commonly  '®  reduced 
into  two  inclinations,  irascible  and  concupiscible.    The  Thomists  subdivide  them  into 


•Lib.  de  Incaotatione, Imaginatio sabitam  humonim, 
•t  cpirituom  motum  infert,  unde  vario  affectu  rapitur 
tansuii,  wt  unft  morbificaB  cauaas  partibus  affectls 
rripit.  •Lib.  3.  c.  18.  de  pneatig.    Ut  impia  cre- 

dttluateqnla  Ivdicur,  aic  et  levari  eundem  credibile  eit, 
«»uque  obMrvatiim.  ■  iBgri  perauasio  et  fiducia,  j  toT.  W.  Jesnit. 

oaini  artl  et  eonaiUo  et  medicine  pneferenda.  Avicen. ' 


7  Plurea  aanat  in  quern  plurea  confldunt.  lib.  de  aapi- 
entia.  **  Marceliua  Ficinua,  1.  13.  c.  18.  de  theolog. 
Platonica.  Imaginatio  eat  tanquam  Proteus  vel  Cba- 
msleoDt  corpuiwDroprium  et  alienum  nonnunquam 
afficiena.  ^Cur   oecitantea   oacitent,   Wienu. 
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eleven,  six  in  the  coveting,  and  five  in  the  invading.  Aristotle  reduceth  all  to  plea> 
sure  and  pain,  Plato  to  love  and  hatred,  "Vives  to  good  and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  pre- 
sent, and  then  we  absolutely  joy  and  love ;  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  hope 
for  it  If  evil,  we  absolute  hate  it ;  if  present,  it  is  by  sorrow ;  if  to  come  fear.  These 
four  passions  "  Bernard  compares  ^  to  the  wheels  of  a  chariot,  by  which  we  are  car- 
ried in  this  world.''  All  other  passions  are  subordinate  unto  these  four,  or  six,  as 
some  will :  love,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  sorrow,  fear ;  the  rest,  as  anger,  envy,  emula- 
tion, pride,  jealousy,  anxiety,  mercy,  shame,  discontent,  despair,  ambition,  avarice, 
&c.,  are  reducible  unto  the  first;  and  if  they  be  immoderate,  they  *' consume  the 
spirits,  and  melancholy  is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some  few  discreet  men  there 
are,  that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these  inordinate  affections,  by  religion, 
philosophy,  and  such  divine  precepts,  of  meekness,  patience,  and  the  like ;  but  most 
part  for  want  of  government,  out  of  indiscretion,  ignorance,  they  suffer  themselves 
wholly  to  be  led  by  sense,  and  are  so  far  from  repressing  rebellious  inclinations,  tliat 
they  give  all  encouragement  unto  them,  leaving  the  reins,  and  using  all  provocations 
to  further  them  :  bad  by  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  '^custom,  education,  and  a 
perverse  will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their  unbridled  aflectious 
will  transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of  custom,  self-will,  than  out  of  reason.  Con- 
tumax  voluntas^  as  Melancthon  calls  it,  malum  facU  :  this  stubborn  will  of  ours  per- 
verts judgment,  which  sees  and  knows  what  should  and  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet 
will  not  do  it  Mancipia  gula^  slaves  to  their  several  lusts  and  appetite,  they  pre- 
cipitate and  plunge  '^  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  blinded  with  lust,  bluided 
with  ambition ;  '***  They  seek  that  at  God's  hands  which  they  may  give  unto  them- 
selves, if  they  could  but  refrain  from  those  cares  and  perturbations,  wherewith  they 
continually  macerate  their  minds."  But  giving  way  to  these  violent  passions  of  fear, 
grief,  shame,  revenge,  hatred,  malice,  &c.,  they  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  AcUeon  was 
with  his  dogs,  and  '^crucify  their  own  souls. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Sorrow  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

Sorrow.  Insanus  dolor.]  In  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much  torment 
the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this  malady,  (for  1  will  briefly  speak  of  them  all,  and  in  their 
order,)  the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite,  may  justly  be  challenged  by  sorrow. 
An  inseparable  companion,  '®"The  mother  and  daughter  of  melancholy,  her  epitome, 
symptom,  and  chief  cause :"  as  Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one  anotlier,  and  tread 
in  a  ring,  for  sorrow  is  both  cause  and  symptom  of  this  disease.  How  it  is  a  symp- 
tom shall  be  shown  in  its  place.  That  it  is  a  cause  all  the  world  acknowletlgeth. 
Dolor  nonmiHU  insama  causa  fuit^  et  aliorum  morbontm  insanabiliuniy  sailh  Plutarch 
to  Apollonius ;  a  cause  of  madness,  a  cause  of  many  other  diseases,  a  sole  cause  of 
this  mischief,  "Lemnius  calls  it  So  doth  Rhasis,  cont.  /.  1.  tract.  9.  Guinerius, 
TVac/.  15.  c.  5.  And  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  "Fcelix  Plater  ob- 
serves, and  as  in  *'Cebes'  table,  may  well  be  coupled  with  it.  "Chrysostom,  in  his 
seventeenth  epistle  to  Olympia,  describes  it  to  be  ^  a  cruel  torture  of  the  soul,  a  most 
inexplicable  grief,  poisoned  worm,  consuming  body  and  soul,  and  gnawing  the  very 
heart,  a  perpetual  executioner,  continual  night,  profound  darkness,  a  whirlwind,  a 
tempest,  an  ague  not  appearing,  heating  worse  than  any  fire,  and  a  battle  that  hath  no 
end.    It  crucifies  worse  than  any  tyrant ;  no  torture,  no  strappado,  no  bodily  punish- 

"  3.  de  AnloiA.  i*  Ser.  35.  H«  qaatuor  pai f ionea  i  bolea  atri  hurooria  aunt,  et  in  cireuium  ae  procreanL 
aunt  tanquam  rote  in  curni,quibuavehiinur  hoc  mnndo.  •  Hip.  Aplioria.  23. 1.  0.  Idem  Montaitua,  cap.  19.  Vic- 
uHarum  quippe  immoderationa,  apiritua  roarceacunt.  toriua  Faventlnua,  pract.  imag.  >*  Multi  ex  mcrore 
Fernel.l.  l.Path.  c  16.  '^Malaconauetudine  depra- ,  et  metu  hue  delapai  aunt.  Leoin.,  lib.  1.  cap.  16. 
▼atur  ingenium  ne  bene  fkciat.  Proiper  Calenna,  l.de  *>Multacara  et  triatitia  fkciunt  accedere  melaacbo- 
atra  bile.  Piura  faciunt  hominea  6  conanetudine  quam  liam  (cap.  3.  de  mentia  alien.)  at  altaa  radicea  agat,  in 
4  raiione.  A,  teneris  aaaueacere  mnltum  eat.  Video  veram  fixaroque  degenerat  melancholtani  et  in  de.ipe- 
meliora  prol)oque  deteriora  aequor.  Ovid.         i^Nemo    rationem  deainit.  *illle  Ittctua,  ejua  verb  eoror 

lediturnisi  Aseipao.  i"  Multi  ae  in  inquietodinem    deaperatio  airoul  ponitur.  »Aniniaruai  crudeir 

{precipitant  ambitione  et  capiditatibua  excecati,  non  tormentum,  dolor  tnexpUcabilia,  tinea  non  solum  osaa, 
Dtellifunt  ae  illud  A  diia  petere,  quod  aibi  ipaia  ai  ve-  aed  corda  pertingena,  perpetuus  carnifex,  virev  anime 
Unt  prcstare  poasint,  ai  curia  et  perturbationibua,  qui-  conauroens,  jugia  nox,  et  tenebne  profundi,  tempestas 
baa  aaaidue  semacerantfimperareTellent.       ^'Tanto    et  turbo  et  febris  non  apparena,  omni  igne  validioa 

acudio  miseriarum  cauaaa,et  alimeAadolorum  qucri"    incendena  ;  longior,  et  pugnas  finem  non  habena 

mus,  vitamque  aecua  feliclsaimam,  triatem  et  miaera-    Crucem  clrcumfert  dolor,  Acieroqae  omni  tyranno 
bilem  efficimua.    Petrarch,  prcfat.  de  Remediia,  itc    cnidellorem  prs  s«  fert. 
^  Timor  et  moatitia,  ai  din  peraeverent,  caaaa  et  ao- 


*  Sawest  thou  those  eyea  in  whose  sweet  cbeeifal  look 
DoJce  Humphrey  once  inch  Joy  end  pleasure  took. 
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roent  is  Hke  unto  it  ^is  the  eagle  without  question  which  the  poets  feigned  to  gnaw 
°  Prometheus'  heart,  and  ^  no  heaviness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart," 
Eccles.  XXV.  15,  16.  "^^^  Every  perturbation  is  a  misery,  but  grief  a  cruel  torment," 
a  domineering  passion :  as  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  inferior 
magistracies  ceased ;  when  grief  appears,  all  other  passions  vanish.  '^  It  dries  up  the 
bones,"  saith  Solomon,  ch.  17.  Pro.,  ^^  makes  them  hollow-eyed,  pale,  and  lean,  fur- 
row-faced, to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  shrivelled  cheeks,  dry  bodies,  and 
quite  perverts  their  temperature  that  are  misaffected  with  it.  As  Eleonara,  that  exiled 
mournful  duchess  (in  our  'English  Ovid),  laments  to  her  noble  husband  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester, 

Sorrow  hath  so  despoHM  me  of  all  grace. 
Thou  couldst  not  ray  this  was  my  EInor's  face. 
Like  a  fonl  Oorgon/'  A;c. 

"^it  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away  stomach,  colour,  and 
sleep,  thickens  the  blood,  ^(Femelius,  Z.  I.e.  IS.  de  morh.  causis^)  contaminates  the 
spirits."  *(Piso.)  Overthrows  the  natural  heat,  perverts  the  good  estate  of  body 
and  mind,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  cry  out,  howl  and  roar  for  very 
anguish  of  their  souls.  David  confessed  as  much.  Psalm  xxxviii.  8,  ^^  I  have  roared 
for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart."  And  Psalm  cxix.  4,  part  4  v.  "  My  soul 
melteth  away  for  very  heaviness,"  v.  38.  "  I  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke."  An- 
tiochus  complained  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  that  his  heart  fainted  for  grief, 
''Christ  himself,  Vir  dolorum^  out  of  an  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood, 
Mark  xiv.  "  His  soul  was  heavy  to  the  death,  and  no  sorow  was  like  unto  his." 
Crato,  cowtiL  21.  /.  2,  gives  instance  in  one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  reason  of 
"grief;  and  Montanus,  consil,  30,  in  a  noble  matron,  ^'^^  that  had  no  other  cause  of 
this  mischief.^'  I.  S.  D.  in  Hildesheim,  fully  cured  a  patient  of  his  that  was  much 
troubled  with  melancholy,  and  for  many  years,  ^but  afterwards,  by  a  little  occasion 
of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his  former  fits,  and  was  tormented  as  before."  Examples  are 
common,  how  it  causeth  melancholy,  ^  desperation,  and  sometimes  death  itself; 
for  (Eccles.  xxxviii.  15,)  ^^Of  heaviness  comes  death;  worldly  sorrow  causeth 
death."  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  Psalm  xxxi.  10,  ^^My  life  is  wasted  with  heaviness,  and  my 
years  with  mourning."  Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a  dog  ?  Niobe  into 
a  stone  ?  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless  and  stupid.  Severus  the  Emperor  ^ 
died  for  grief;  and  how  ^many  myriads  besides?  Tarita  illi  est  feritasy  tarUa  est 
mania  luctus^  Melancthon  gives  a  reason  of  it,  ^  ^^  the  gathering  of  much  melan- 
choly blood  about  the  heart,  which  collection  extinguisheth  the  good  spirits,  or  at 
least  dulleth  them,  sorrow  strikes  the  heart,  makes  it  tremble  and  pine  away,  with 
great  pain  ;  and  the  black  blood  drawn  from  the  spleen,  and  diffused  under  the  ribs, 
CD  the  left  side,  makes  those  perilous  hypochondriacal  convulsions,  which  happen 
to  them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow."  , 

SuBSECT.  V. — Fear^  a  Cause. 

Cousin  german  to  sorrow,  is  fear,  or  rather  a  sister,  fidus  Achates^  and  continual 
companion,  an  assistant  and  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  of  this  mischief;  a  cause 
and  symptom  as  the  other.  In  a  word,  as  "Virgil  of  the  Harpies,  I  may  justly  say 
of  them  both, 

'TristJtis  haad  UUs  monstrum,  nee  scvlor  alia     I  **  A  sadder  monster,  or  more  cruel  plague  so  fell, 
Pestis  et  ira  Deum  stjgils  sese  eztulit  undis.' '  |     Or  vengeance  of  the  gods,  ne'er  came  f^om  Styx  or  Hell." 

This  fonl  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  god  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  most  of  those  other  torturing  *  afiections,  and  so  was  sorrow  amongst 


*Nat  Come*  Mytbol.  1.  4.  e.  0.  MTully  8.  Tusc. 
onni*  perturbatio  roiseria  et  carnificina  est  dolor. 
*M.  Drayton  in  bis  Her.  ep.  *  Crato  consil.  SI. 

Hb.  1  moBstitia  nniversnm  infrigidat  corpus,  caiorem 
bsatttm  extiagolt,  appetitum  destrult.  '"  Cor  re 


priora  symptomata  incidit.  >  Vives,  3.  de  anima, 

c.  de  mcrore.  Sabin.  in  Qyid.  MHerodian.  1.  3. 

rosrore  magis  quem  morbo  consumptus  est.  ^  Both- 
wellius  atribilarius  obiit  Brlzarrus  Oenuensis  hlit.  Sec. 
^  So  great  is  the  fierceness  and  madnesi  of  melan- 


fngerat  tristitta,  splritns  exsiccat,  Innatumqae  caiorem ;  choly.        ^'  Msstitia  cor  quasi  percusium  constringi 

obrnti,  vigilias  inducit,  cnncoctionem  laberfactat,  san-  !  tur,  tremit  el  languescit  cum  acri  sensu  doloris.    In 

fsintm  incrassat,  exsEeratque  melancholicum  t-wc-   trislitia  cor  fngieni  attrahit  ex  8plene  lentum  humo 


cttn.  »  Spirit ii»et  sanguis  tioc  coniaminatur. 

Pbo.  ^Marc.  vi   16.11.  u  Marortf  nracernr, 

■arcesco  et  conseoe^cn  mi«er,  o«sa  atque  pellis  8tiin 


rem  melancholicum,  qui  efibsus  sub  costis  in  sinistro 
latere  bypocondriacos  flatus  fscit,  quod  icpe  accidit 
iiB  qui  diuturna  cura  et  moestitia  conflictantur.    Me- 


sibera  machtudke.     Plaut.  >' iMulum  iiiceptuni .  lancthon.  **Lib.  3.  £n.  4.  ^Etmetumideo 

ct  actam  k  tristitia  «ola.  -  Hildesheim.  f>picel.  %  ,  deam  iiacrarunt  ut  bonam  mentem  eoncederet.  Varro, 

4e  oiclancbolia,  mcrore  animi  postea  accedeute,  in  I  Laciantlns,  Aug. 
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the  rest,  under  the  name  of  Angerona  Dea,  they  stood  in  such  awe  o(  them,  as 
Austii),  de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib,  4.  cap^  8,  noteth  out  of  Varro,  fear  was  conunonly 
^adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a  lion's  head ;  &nd  as  Macrobius  records, 
/.  10.  Satumaliiim  ;  ^'**  In  the  calends  of  January,  Angerona  had  her  holy  day,  to 
whom  in  the  temple  of  Volupia,  or  goddess  of  pleasure,  their  augurs  and  bishops  did 
yearly  sacrifice ;  that,  being  propitious  to  them,  she  -might  expel  all  cares,  anguish, 
and  vexation  of  the  mind  for  that  year  following."  Many  lamentable  effects  this 
fear  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale,  tremble,  sweat,  ^*it  makes  sudden  cold  and 
heat  to  come  over  all  the  body,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  &c.  It  amazeth 
many  men  that  are  to  speak,  or  show  themselves  in  public  assemblies,  or  before 
some  great  personages,  as  TuUy  confessed  of  himself,  that  he  trembled  still  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech ;  and  Demosthenes,  that  great  orator  of  Greece,  before 
Philippus.  It  confounds  voice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jupiter 
TragGBdus,  so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
rest  of  the  Gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to  use 
Mercury's  help  in  prompting.  Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished  with  fear, 
they  know  not  where  they  ar«,  what  they  say,  *  what  they  do,  and  that  which  is 
worst,  it  tortures  them  many  days  before  with  continual  affi'ights  and  suspicion.  \i 
hinders  most  honourable  attempts,  and  makes  their  hearts  ache,  sad  and  heavy. 
They  that  live  in  fear  are  never  free,  **  resolute,  secure,  never  merry,  but  in  continual 
pain :  that,  as  Vives  truly  said,  Milla  est  miseria  major  quam  mehiSy  no  greater 
misery,  no  rack,  nor  torture  like  unto  it,  ever  suspicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they 
are  childishly  drooping  without  reason,  without  judgment,  **"  especially  if  some 
terrible  object  be  oifer^,"  as  Plutarch  hath  it.  It  causeth  oftentimes  sudden  mad- 
ness,, and  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  as  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my 
^digression  of  the  force  of  imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  laige  in  my  section 
of  ^terrors.  Fear  makes  our  imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to 
come  to  us,  as  ^  Agrippa  and  Cardan  avouch,  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  phantasy  more 
than  all  other  auctions,  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified  in  most  men, 
as  ^'Lavater  saith.  Qua  meiuunt^  fingusU ;  what  they  fear  they  conceive,  and  feign 
unto  themselves ;  they  think  they  see  goblins,  hags,  devils,  and  many  times  become 
melancholy  thereby.  Cardan,  subtil,  lib.  18,  hath  an  example  of  such  an  one,  so 
caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bugbear)  all  his  life  after.  Augustus  Caesar 
durst  not  sit  in  the  dark,  nisi  aliquo  assidetUe^  saith  ^Suetonius,  JVunquam  tenehris 
evigilavit.  And  'tis  strange  what  women  and  children  will  conceive  unto  them- 
selves, if  they  go  over  a  church-yard  in  the  night,  lie,  or  be  alone  in  a  dark  room, 
how  they  sweat  and  tremble  on  a  sudden.  Many  men  are  troubled  with  future 
events,  foreknowledge  of  their  fortunes,  destinies,  as  Severus  the  Emperor,  Adrian 
and  Domitian,  Quod  sciret  ^Itimum  vita  diem^  saith  Suetonius,  valde  solicitus,,  much 
tortured  in  mind  because  he  foreknew  his  end ;  with  many  such,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  opportunely  in  another  place.*'  Anxiety,  mercy,  pity,  indignation,  &c., 
and  such  feaiful  branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I  volun- 
tarily omit;  read  more  of  them  in  ^'Carolus  Pascalius,  ^^Dandinus,  &c. 

Sub  SECT.  VI. — Shame  and  Disgrace^  Causes. 

Shame  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions  and  bitter  pangs.  Ob  pudorem 
et  dedecus  publicum^  ob  errorum  commissum  scepe  moventur  generosi  animi  (Foelix 
Plater,  lib.  3.  de  alienat  mentis.)  Generous  minds  are  often  moved  with  shame,  to 
despair  for  some  public  disgrace.  And  he,  saith  Philo,  lib.  2.  de  provid.  dei^  ^^  that 
subjects  himself  to  fear,  grief,  ambition,  shame,  is  not  happy,  but  altogether  miserable, 


«LIUa8   Oireld.    Synug.    1.  de   dits   mlsceUanili. 
4i.Calendta  Jan.  feriae  sunt  dive  Anferonv.  cui  pon- 
•tiflces  in  •aceUo  Valupic  sacra  faciunt,  quod  angores 
et  animi  aolicitudinea  propitiata  propeUat.  ^Ti- 

mor 4nducit  frigut,  cordis  palpltationem,  vocis  defec- 
inm  atque  pallorem.  Acrippa,  lib.  1.  cap.  63.  Timidi 
temper  spiritus  habent  frigidos.  Mont.  ^Effiisas 

cernens  fugientes  agmtne  tpimas ;  quia  mea  nunc 
4nflat  coraua  Faunus  aitl    Alciat.  ^Metos  non 

•dam  memoriam  consternat,  sed  et  tnstitutam  animi 
omne  et  laadabUem  conatum  Impedli.     Ttaucldides. 


*'Lib.  de  fortitudine  et  virtute  Alezandri,  nbi  propt 
res  adfuit  terribilis.  «Sect.  ^  Mem.  3.  Subs.  1 

«7Sect.  S.  Memb.  4.  Sabs.  S.  «8ubUl.  16.  lib. 

timor  attrahit  ad  se  Demonas,  tiroor  et  error  multuv 
in  bominibus  possunt.  «>  Lib.  S.  Spectris  ca-  « 

fortes  rar5  spectra  Tident,  quia  minus  timenl.  "  ^'^^ 
ejus.  »»  Sect.  2.  Memb.  4.  Subs.  7.  «  D«  vi'''. 

et  vitiis.  ncom.  in  Arist.  de  Anima.  mQui 

roentem  subjecit  timoris  dominationi,  cupiditatis,  do- 
loris,  ambltionia,  pudorls,  felix  non  est,  sed  omnioo 
miser,  asaidnia  laborlus  torquetur  et  miserlA. 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  6.]  Shame  and  Disgrace j  Causes,  - 165 

tortured  with  continual  labour,  care,  and  misery.'^  It  is  as  forcible  a  batterer  as  any 
of  the  rest :  "**  Many  men  neglect  the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  care  not  for  glory, 
and  yet  they  are  afraid  of  infamy,  repulse,  disgrace,  ( 7\i/.  offic,  I.  1,)  they  can  se- 
verely contemn  pleasure,  bear  grief  indifferently,  but  they  are  quite  ^battered  and 
broken  with  reproach  and  obloquy  :^'  (siquidem  vita  el  Jama  'pari  passu  ambulant) 
and  are  so. dejected  many  times  for  some  public  injury],  disgrace,  as  a  box  on  the  ear 
by  their  inferior,  to  be  overcome  of  their  adversary,  foiled  in  the  £eld,  to  be  out  in  a 
speech,  some  foul  fact  committed  or  disclosed,  &c.  that  they  dare  not  come  abroad 
all  their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  corners,  and  keep  in  holes.  The  most 
generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it;  Spiritus  aJfos  frangit  et  generosos :  Hiero- 
nymus.  Aristotle,  because  he  could  not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus,  for  grief 
and  shame  drowned  himself:  Calius  Rodiginus  arUiquar,  lee.  lib,  29.  cop.  8.  Home* 
rus  pudore  consumptus^  was  swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of  shame  "^^  because 
he  could  not  unfold  the  fisherman^s  riddle."  Sophocles  killed  himself,  ""for  that  a 
tragedy  of  his  was  hissed  off  the  stage :"  Valer.  max.  lib.  9.  cap.  12.  Lucretia 
stabbed  herself,  and  so  did  *•  Cleopatra,  "  when  she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a 
triumph*,  to  avoid  the  infamy."  Antonius  the  Roman,  ""afler  he  was  overcome  of 
his  enemy,  for  three  days'  space  sat  solitary  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  abstaining 
from  all  company,  even  of  Cleopatra  herself,  and  afterwards  for  very  shame  butchered 
himself,"  Plutarch,  vita  ejus,  ^  Apollonius  Rhodius  ••  wilfully  bauished  himself, 
forsaking  his  country,  and  all  his  dear  friends,  because  he  was  out  in  reciting  his 
poems,"  Plinius,  lib,  7.  cap.  23.  Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to 
Ulysses.  In  China  His  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those  famous 
trials  of  theirs,  or  should  take  degrees,  for  shame  and  grief  to  lose  their  wits,  ^Mat 
Riccius  expedit.  ad  Sinas^  /.  3.  c.  9.  Hostratus  the  friar  took  that  book  which 
Reuclin  had  writ  against  him,  under  the  name  of  Epist.  obscurorum  virarum^  so  to 
heart,  that  for  shame  and  grief  he  made  away  with  himself,  ^Jovius  in  eJogiis,  A 
grave  and  learned  minister,  and  an  ordinary  preacher  at  Alcmar  in  Holland,  was  (one 
day  as  he  walked  in  tlie  fields  for  his  recreation)  suddenly  taken  with  a  lax  or  loose- 
nei^s,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next  ditch;  but  being  ^surprised  at 
unawares,  by  some  gentlewomen  of  his  parish  wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed, 
that  he  did  never  after  show  his  head  in  public,  or  come  into  the  pulpit,  but  pined 
away  with  melancholy :  (Pet.  Forestus  med.  observai.  lib.  10.  observat,  12.)  So 
shame  amongst  other  passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues,  that  will  ^.JVuZM 
pallescere  culpa^  be  moved  with  nothing,  take  no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart,  laugh 
at  all ;  let  them  be  proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  convict  rogues,  thieves,  traitors, 
lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed,  reviled,  and  derided 
with  **Ballio  the  Bawd  in  Plautus,  they  rejoice  at  it,  Cantores  probps ;  ^^babe  and 
Bombax,"  what  care  they  ?    We  have  too  many  such  in  our  times, 

•*  Exclamat  MeUcerta  perlise 

Frontein  de  rebus."*' 


Tet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a  generous  spirit,  tender  of  his  reputation, 
will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously  afiected  with  it,  that  he  had  rather  give 
myriads  of  crowns,  lose  his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  deftunation  of  honour,  or  blot 
in  his  good  name.  And  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it,  as  a  nightingale.  Que  can- 
tando  vicia  moriiur^  Tsaith  "^Mizaldus,)  dies  for  shame  if  another  biixl  sing  better,  he 
languisheth  and  pineUi  away  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit 

*Miilti  contemnunt  mufidi  strepitum,  reputant  pro  '  duntur.  ^  Hottratus  cncujlatus  adeo  fraviter  ob 

Bibito  eloriam,  aed  timtnt  infaniiaiD,,ofren«ionein,  re-    Reuclini  librum,  qui  inscribitur,  Epiatolc  obscurorum 

pat^m.    Voluptatem  severiasimd  cohteinnunt,  in  do-    virorum,  dolore  sioiul  et  pudore  afiuciatut,  ut  seipsum 

lore  mat  inoiliorea,  t loriam   negligunt,  f^anguntur    Jqterfecerit.  **  Propter  ruborem  eoDfusas,  atatim 

iafamia.  vGraviua  contnineliam  ferimui  quam    ceplt  delirare,  Slc  ob  luffpirioneiu,  quod  vili  Uluin 

dctrlmentam,  ni  mbjecto  nimia  aninio aimus.   Plut.  in    crimine  accusarent.        •^Ilorat.        («?■.  Iznpudice. 

TiiBol.  «7  Quod  piflcatoris  lenigma  aolvere  non    It.  Ita  eut.  Pi.  iceLeste.  B.  dicia  vera  Pa.  Verbero.  B. 

pMset.  ■*  Ob  Traxoediani  ezplosam,  mortem  aibi    quippeni  Ps.  furcifer.    B.  factum  optime.    Pa.  aoci 

gladio  eoBclvit.  <«Cum  vidit  in  triumphum  ^e 

wrrari,  caoaa  ejua  ifnominic  vitandc  mortem  aibi 

coacivit.  Plut.  •«  Bello  victua.  per  tres  diea  sedit 

in  prora  navia,  abatinens  ab  omni  consortio,  etiam 

Hf'opaine,  poatca  a«  interfbcit.  •!  Cum  male  re- 

riUn^t  A.rgonaDtica,  ob  pudnrem  ezulavit.        *•  Qui- 

^ra  pre  verecundia  aimul  et  dolore  in  inaaniam  incl- 

dttBt,  eo  %wd  a  Uteraiorum  gudu  in  examiae  exdn- 


fraude.  B.  iunt  mea  ittec  Pt.  parricida  p.  perge  tu 
Pa.  aacrilef;e.  B.  fateor.  Pi.  perjure  B.  Vera  dicia.  Pa. 
pemitiea  adoleacentum  B.  acerrime.  Ps.  filr.  B.  babe. 
Pa.  fugitive.  B.  bombax.  Pa.  fraus  populi.'  B.  Plaiiia- 
afme.  Pa',  impure  leno,  coenum.  B.  cantorea  proboa. 
Pseudolus,  act.  1.  Seen.  S.  <^  Melicerta  exclaima, 

'*  all  ahame  baa  vaniabed  (yom  human  iraitaiictioiu." 
Peraluf .  Sat.  V.  »  Cent.  7.  «  Fliaio. 


166  Causes  of  Melancholy.  [Pari.  1.  Sec.  2. 

SuBSECT.  VII. — Enoy^  Malice^  Hatred^  Causes. 

Epttt  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain,  and  both,  as  Guianerius,  Tract.  15. 
cap.  2,  proves  out  of  Galen,  3  ApJicrism^  com.  22,  ••"  cause  this  malady  by  them- 
selves, especially  if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  melancholy,"  'Tis  Va- 
lescus  de  Taranta,  and  Foelix  Platerus'  observation,  ^***  Envy  so  gnaws  many  men's 
hearts,  tliat  they  become  altogether  melancholy."  And  therefore  belike  Solomon, 
Prov.  xiv.  13,  calls  it,  "  the  rotting  of  the  bones,"  Cyprian,  vulnus  occuUum ; 

f> **  Siculi  non  invenftre  tyranni 

Majii«  tonnentam" 

The  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  crucifies  their  souls,  withers 
their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow-€yed,  ^  pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to  behold,  Cyprian, 
ser.  2.  de  zelo  et  livore.  '*'*  As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment,  so,"  saith  Chrysostom, 
^  doth  envy  consume  a  man ;"  to  be  a  living  anatomy :  a  ^  skeleton,  to  be  a  lean 
and  "^^pale  carcass,  quickened  wit)i  a  '^  fiend,  Hall  in  Charact"  for  so  oAen  as  an 
envious  wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be  enriched,  to  thrive,  and  be  fortunate 
in  the  world,  to  get  honours,  offices,  or  the  like,  he  repines  and  grieves. 

w *<  inUbescUque  videndo 

SucceMOfl  homiDam tuppliciumque  f  uum  est."  « 

He  tortures  himself  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour,  be  preferred,  conunended,  do 
well ;  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  galls  him  afresh ;  and  no  greater  pain  can  come  to 
him  than  to  hear  of  another  man^s  well-doing ;  'tis  a  dagger  at  his  heart  every  such 
object.  He  looks  at  him  as  they  that  fell  down  in  Lucian's  rock  of  honour,  with  an 
envious  eye,  and  will  damage  himself,  to  do  another  a  mischief:  Atque  cadet  subito^ 
dum  super  haste  cadat.  As  he  did  in  .£sop,  lose  one  eye  willingly,  that  his  fellow 
might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man  in  ^Qjaintilian  that  poisoned  the  fiowers  iu  his 
garden,  because  his  neighbour's  bees  should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His 
whole  life  is  sorrow,  and  every  word  he  speaks  a  satire :  nothing  fats  him  but  other 
men's  ruins.  For  to  speak  in  a  word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  TVistiiia  de  bonis 
alienis^  sorrow  for  other  men's  good,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come :  et  gaudium  de 
adversis^  and  '^joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  ''which  grieves  at  other  men's 
mischances,  and  misafiects  the  body  in  another  kind ;  so  Damascen  defines  it,  lib.  2. 
de  orihod.  fid.  Thomas,  2.  2.  qucBSl.  36.  art.  1.  Aristotle,  I.  2.  Rket.  c.  4.  et  10. 
Plato  Philebo.  TuUy,  3.  Tusc.  Greg.  JVic.  I.  de  virt.  animc^  c.  1 2.  BasiL  de  Invi- 
dia,  Pindarus  Od.  1.  ser.  5,  and  we  find  it  true.  'Tis  a  common  disease,  and  abnost 
natural  to  us,  as  ^Tacitus  holds,  to  envy  another  man's  prosperity.  And  'tis  in  most 
men  an  incurable  disease.  "  "  I  have  read,"  saith  Marcus  Aurelius,  "  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee  authors  *,  I  have  consulted  with  many  wise  men  for  a  remedy  for  envy,  1 
could  find  none,  but  to  renounce  all  happiness,  and  to  be  a  wretch,  and  miserable 
for  ever."  'TIS  the  beginning  of  hell  in  this  life,  and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused. 
"^^  Every  other  sin  hath  some  pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse; 
envy  alone  wants  both.  Other  sins  last  but  for  awhile ;  the  gut  may  be  satisfied, 
anger  remits,  hatred  hath  an  end,  envy  never  ceaseth."  Cardan,  lib,  2.  de  sap. 
Divine  and  humane  examples  are  very  familiar;  you  may  run  and  read  them, as  that 
of  Saul  and  David,  Cain  and  Abel,  angebat  ilium  non  proprium  peccaium^  sedfralris 
prosperitasj  saith  Theodoret,  it  was  his  brother's  good  fortune  galled  him.  Rachel 
envied  her  sister,  being  barren,  Gen.  xxx.  Joseph's  brethren  him.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
David  had  a  touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth,  "Ps.  37.  '^Jeremy  and  *Habbakuk, 

*  Multoc  Tide  muf  propter  Invidiam  et  odium  in   in  venenum  mella  eonvertens.  ''*  StatuUi  cereis 

melaneholiam  incidtsse :  et  illoa  potisslmom  quorum  Baalliua  eoa  comparatf  qui  liquefiunt  ad  prvsentiain 
corpora  ad  banc  apta  aunt.  i^Invidia  affligit  ho-   solia,  qua  alii  ^audent  et  ornantur.    Muscia  alii,  qoc 

mines  adeo  et  corrndit,  ut  111  melancholici  penitus  fiant.  ulceribua  gaudent,  amiena  prciereunt  aistant  in  feu- 
71  Hor.       ''^Hifl  vultua  minax,  torvua  aapeclua,  pallor  •  dia.  ''*  Miaericordia  etiam  que  triititia  qncdam 


In  (kcle,  in  labiia  tremor,  airidor  in  dentibua,  A;c 
nUt  tinea  eorrodit  veatiroentum   sic,  invidis  eum 
qui  zelatur  consumit.       "**  Pallor  in  ore  aedet,  maciea 


eat,  sepe  roiserantia  corpua  male  afficit  Agtipp»-  1>  !• 
cap.  A3.  <«Ini>itum  mortalibua  a  natnra  receniem 

aliorem  fclicitatem  cgria  oculia  intaeri,  hiat.  I.  %• 


in  corpore  toto.  Nosquam  recta  acies,  livent  rublgine   Tacit.  *>)  Lcgi  Chaldieoe,  Grscoa,  Hebrvoa,  coa- 

dentea.  ''^  Diaboii  expreaaa  Imago,  tozicum  cha-   aului  aapientea  pro  rcmedio  Invidia,  hoc  enim  inveai, 

ritatia,  venenum  amicitic,  abysauii  mentia,  non  est  eo  renunciare  felicitati,  ^i  perpetub  miser  ease  aom&e 
monstroaiua  monatrum,  damnoaius  damnum,  urit,  tor-  peccatum  aut  excueationem  aecum  babet,  aut  votnp- 
ret,  diacruciat  macie  et  squalore  couflcii.  Austin,  tatem,  aola  invidia  utraque  caret,  reliqua  vitia  finem 
Domtn.  primi.  Advent.  'cOvid.  He  pines  away   babent,  ira  deferTescit,  gula  satiatur,  odinm  fineffi 

at  the  sight  of  another's  snccees it  is  hi*  special  i  habet,  invidia  nunquara  quiescit.  taUrebat  me 

torture.       ^  Declam.  13.  linivii  Sorea  maleficlaauccia  i  cmulatio  propter  staltoa.       MHIer.  IS.  1.      »Hab.  !• 


Mem.  3.  Sabs.  8.]  Emulatian^  Hatred^  Sfc.  107 

they  repined  at  others'  good,  but  in  the  end  they  corrected  themselves,  Ps.  75,  ^  fret 
not  thyself,''  &c.  Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth,  "^^that  a  private  man 
should  be  so  much  glorified.  "^Gecinna  was  envied  of  his  fellow-citizens,  because 
he  was  more  richly  adorned.  But  of  all  others,  ^^  women  are  most  weak,  ob  puU 
chritudinem  tnoidcR  sunt  fcanina  {Mu&canz)  out  amat^  out  odUj  nihil  est  tertitan 
{Granaiensis.)  Tbey  love  or  hate,  no  medium  amongst  them.  Implacabiles  pU^ 
rumque  Ub8<z  mulieres^  Agrippina  like,  ^^^  A  woman,  if  she  see  her  neighbour  more 
neat  or  elegant,  richef  in  tires,  jewels,  or  apparel,  is  enraged,  and  like  a  lioness  sets 
upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her,  8Cof&  at  her,  and  cannot  abide  her ;"  so  the  Roman 
ladies  in  Tacitus  did  at  Solonina,  Cecinna's  wife,  ^^  because  she  had  a  better  horse, 
and  better  furniture,  as  if  she  had  hurt  them  with  it ;  they  were  much  ofiended.  In 
like  sort  our  gentlewomen  do  at  their  usual  meetings,  one  repines  or  BCofSa  at 
another's  bravery  and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Attic  wench,  was  murdered  of  her 
fellows,  "^because  she  did  excel  the  rest  in  beauty,''  Gonstantine,  Agricult.  Z.  11. 
c.  7.    Every  village  will  yield  such  examples. 

Sub  SECT.  VIII. — Emulation^  Haired^  Factijon^  Desire  of  Revenge^  Causes. 

Out  of  this  root  of  envy  "spring  those  feral  branches  of  faction,  hatred,  livor, 
emulation)  which  cause  the  like  grievances,  and  are,  serra  aninuEj  the  saws  of  the 
soul,  ^ constemalionis  pleni  affectus^  afiections  full  of  desperate  amazement;  or  as 
Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  ^^a  moth  of  the  soul,  a  consumption,  to  make 
another  man's  happiness  his  misery,  to  torture,  crucify,  and  execute  himself,  to  eat 
bis  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no  good,  they  do  always  grieve, 
sigh,  and  groan,  day  and  night  without  intermission,  their  breast  is  torn  asunder :" 
and  a  little  after,  "^^^  Whomsoever  he  is  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may 
avoid  thee,  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him  nor  thyself;  wheresoever  thou  art  he  is 
with  thee,  thine  enemy  is  ever  in  thy  breast,  thy  destruction  is  within  thee,  thou  art 
a  captive,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and  envious,  and  canst 
not  be  comforted.  It  was  the  devil's  overthrow  ;^'  and  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly 
afiected  with  this  passion,  it  will  be  thine.  Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no 
passion  so  common. 


KtU  7rl9tj(Ut  ^^'Xji  t^vAu  MU  «0l/0C  «0lJ(V. 


A  potter  emulatea  %  potter : 
On< 


^ne  f mitb  envies  another : 

k  beggsr  emnlatea  a  beggar ; 

A.  ainglDg  man  bis  brother. 

Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family  is  full  of  it,  it  takes  hold  almost  of 
all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the  ploughman,  even  amongst  gossips  it  is  to  be 
seen,  scarce  three  in  a  company  but  there  lb  siding,  faction,  emulation,  between  two 
of  them,  some  simultcts^  jar,  private  grudge,  heart-burning  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell  together  in  the  country,  (if  ihey  be  not  near  kin  or 
linked  in  marriage)  but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them  and  their  servants,  some 
quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their  wives  or  children,  friends  and  followers,  some 
contention  about  wealth,  gentry,  precedency,  &c.,  by  means  of  which,  like  the  frog 
in  ^iEsop,  "  that  would  swell  till  she  was  as  big  as  an  ox,  buret  herself  at  last ;" 
they  will  stretch  beyond  their  fortunes,  callings,  and  strive  so  long  that  they  con- 
sume their  substance  in  law-suits,  or  otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes, 
to  get  a  few  bombast  titles,  for  amhitiosd  pauper tate  labor amus  amnes^  to  outbrave 
one  another,  they  will  tire  their  bodies,  macerate  their  souls,  and  through  conten- 
tions or  mutual  invitations  beggar  themselves.    Scarce  two  great  scholars  in  an  age, 


"Inndit    privati   ooroen    aapra   principle   attolU. 
"  Tacit.  Hiat.  lib.  2.  nart.  fl.  m  Periiura  dolore  et 

iRTidta,  si  qoem  viderint  ornatlorem  se  in  publicum 


facere  miseriam,  et  velut  quoadam  pectorl  auo  admo- 
vere  carnificea,  cogitationibua  et  senaibus  suis  adhi- 
here  tortorea,  qui  ae  inte«tinia  cruciatibua  iacerent. 


prodtisae.  Plalina  dial,  amoram.      *  Ant.  Guianeriua,    Non  cibua  uiibua  iBtua,  non  potus  poteat  ease  Jucnn- 


lib.  1  cap.  8.  Tim.  M.  Aurelii  Atmina  vicinam  elegan 
tlas  se  veatitAin  videna,  lecns  inatar  in  virum  inaur- 
ftt,  k,c.  «  Quod  inaigni  equo  et  oalro  veheretar, 

q«aiH|ttain  nnlliua  cum  injuria,  ornatum  ilium  tan- 
qaaa  icac  gravabantur.  *>  Quod  pulcbritudine 

oBiaes     excelleret,    puellc     tP^*!^"^^     occlderunt. 
*  laiA  patei  invidia  fscunda  pernitiea,  et  livor  radix 


dua ;  suapirator  aemper  et  gemitur,  et.doletur  diea  et 
noctes,  pectua  sine  intermiaaione  laceratur.  **  Quia- 
quia  eat  ille  quern  smularis,  cui  invides  is  te  subter- 
f^gere  potest,  at  tu  non  te  ubicunque  fugeris  adveraa- 
riuB  tuua  tecum  est,  hoatia  tuua  semper  in  pectore  tuo 
est,  pernicies  intus  inclusa,  ligatus  es,  victus,  xelo  do- 
minante  captivus :  nee  solatia  tibi  uila  subveniunt: 


nnniam  malorum,  fons  cladiura,  inde  odium  surgit  hinc  diabolus  inter  initia  statim  mundi,  et  periit  prl- 

•miilaiio  Cyprian,  aer  9.  de  Llvore.            ••  Valerias,  mus,  et  perdidit,  Cyprian,  ser.  S.  de  xelo  et  livore. 

1. 3.  cap.  9.           ••  Qaaila  eat  aoimi  tinea,  qua;  tabea  <*  Hesiod  op  dies.         "  Rama  cuplda  vquandi  bovem, 

pcctorta  xelarc  in  attero  vei  allorum  toliciutem  auam  ae  diatendebal,  4tc. 


] 
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but  witli  bitter  inyectives  tliey  fall  foul  one  on  the  otiier.  and  tlieir  adliercnls;  Scotists, 
Thoinists,  Reals,  Noniinals,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galen ists  and  Paracelsians,  &c^  it 
holds  in  all  professions. 

Honest  *"  emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings  is  not  to  be  disliked,  'tis  ingefuorum 
eos^  as  one  calls  it,  the  whetstone  of  wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and  valour,  and  those 
noble  Romans  out  of  this  spirit  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a  modest  ambition,  as 
Themistocles  was  roused  up  witli  the  glory  of  Miltiades ;  Acliilles'  trophies  moved 
Alexander, 

■***  Aiiibirc  seniiier  •tulta  cnnAdeiilm  CNt, 
Aniliire  iiuiiquam  de«c*  arruganiia  ckI.** 

^is  a  sluggisli  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  withdraw  himself,  neglect, 
refrain  from  such  places,  honours,  offices,  tiirough  slotiu  nig^rdliness,  fear,  bashfiil- 
ness,  or  otherwise,  to  which  by  his  birdi,  place,  fortuncn,  cchication,  he  is  called,  apt, 
fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo ;  but  when  it  is  immoderate,  it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable 
pain.  What  a  deal  of  money  did  ilcnry  VIII.  and  Francis  1.  king  of  France^  spend 
at  that  ""famous  interview  ?  and  how  many  vain  courtiers,  seeking  each  to  outbrave 
other,  spent  themselves,  their  livelihood  and  fortinies,  and  died  beggars  ^  'Adrian 
the  Emperor  was  so  galled  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  e(]uals;  so  did  Nero,  l^liis 
passion  made  'Dionysius  the  tyrant  banish  Plato  and  Philoxenus  the  poet,  hecaii.«e 
they  did  excel  and  eclipse  his  glory,  as  he  thought ;  the  Romans  exile  0>riolaniis 
confine  Camillus,  munler  Scipio;  the  Greeks  by  ostracism  to  expel  Aristides.  Nicias, 
Alcibiades,  imprison  Theseus,  make  away  Phocion,  Sec.  When  Richard  I.  and 
Philip  of  France  were  fellow  s«ildie»  together,  at  the  siege  of  Aeon  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Ricliard  liad  approved  himself  to  be  the  more  valiant  man,  insonnich  that 
all  men's  eyes  were  upon  him,  it  so  galled  Philip,  Francnm  urebal  Regis  victoria^ 
saith  mine  'author,  tarn  ogre  ferebal  Richardi  ghriam^  id  carpere  dicia^  cahimniari 
facta ;  that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  proceedings,  and  fell  at  length  to  open  defiance ;  he 
could  contain  no  longer,  but  hasting  home,  invaded  his  territories,  and  professed 
open  war.  "Hatred  stirs  up  contention,"  Prov.  x.  12,  aitd  they  break  out  at  last 
into  immortal  enmity,  into  vintlency,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  and  rage;  ''tliey 
persecute  each  other,  their  friends,  followers,  and' all  tlieir  posterity,  with  bitter  tautils, 
hostile  wars,  scurrile  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and  will 
not  be  reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  faction  in  Italy ;  that  of  the 
Adumi  and  Fregosi  in  Genoa  *,  that  of  Cneius  Papirius,  and  Quintus  Fabius  in  Rome ; 
Gesar  and  Pompey;  Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France;  York  and  Lancaster  in 
England :  yea,  this  passion  so  rageth^  many  times,  that  it  subverts  not  men  only, 
and  families,  but  even  populous  cities.  'Carthage  and  Corinth  can  witness  as  much, 
nay,  flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a  wildeniess  by  it.  This  hatred,  malice, 
faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented  first  all  those  racks  and  wheels,  strappadoes, 
brazen  bulls,  feral  engines,  prisons,  inquisitions^  severe  laws  to  macerate  and  tonnent 
one  another.  How  happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessed  days  and 
sweet  content,  if  we  could  contain  oureelves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries, 
learn  humility,  meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive,  as  in  'GmPs  word  we  are 
enjoined,  compose  such  final  controvereies  amongst  ourselves,  moderate  our  passions 
in  this  kind,  ^^and  think  better  of  others,"  as  'Paul  woidd  have  us,  "than  of  our- 
selves :  be  of  like  afl^ection  one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  ourselves,  but  have 
peace  with  all  men."  But  being  tliat  we  are  so  peevish  and  perverae,  insolent  and 
proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so  malicious  and  envious ;  we  do  invicem  angariare^ 
maul  and  vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate  ourselves  into  that  grulf 
of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  misery  and  melancholy,  heap  upon  us  hell  and 
eternal  damnation. 


MJEmnlatio  aUt  ingenia:  Paterculuf  potter.  Vol. 
MOroUu*.  Epig.  lib.  1.  *•  Ambition  always  is  a  ftmlish 
eonfidencef  never  a  slothful  arroeance.*'  '^Anno 
1519.   between   Ardes   and   Quine.  *  Bpartian. 

*  Platarch.  *  Johannes  Iferaldos,  1. 1.  c.  19.  de 

bcUo  «ae.  *  Nulla  dies  tantum  potertt  lenire  <Vi- 

rorem.   JBtema  bella   pace   sublata  gertint.    Jurat 
odivm,  nee  ante  invlaum  eaaa  desinlt,  quara  esse 


desiit.  Paterculus,  vol.  1.  *  Ita  svtU  hcc  stygta 

minisira  ut  urbes  subvertat  allquando,  deleat  pnpolos, 
provlncias  alioqul  florentes  redlgat  in  solitudiDea, 
mortales  vero  miseros  in  profunda  miseriaruro  Talle 
mlserablliier  immergat.  *  Carthago  KUiula  Ro- 

man! imperii  funditus  Interlit.  Salust.  CaiU.  ^  Paul, 
3.  Col.  *  Rom.  It. 
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SuBSECT.  ]X. — Angery  a  Cause. 

A.VGBR,  a  perturbation,  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards,  preparing  the  body  to 
melancholy,  and  madness  itself:  Ira  furor  hrevis  esl^  ^'  auger  is  temporary  madness ;'' 
and  as^Piccolomineus  accounts  it,  one  of  the  three  most  violent  passions.  '^Areteus 
sets  it  down  for  an  es|)ecial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,  ep.  18.  Z.  1 ,)  of  this  malady.  "  Mag- 
niuus  gives  tlie  reason.  Ex  fnquenii  ira  supra  modum  caJejfiunl ;  it  overheats  their 
bodies,  am!  if  it  be  too  frequent,  it  breaks  out  into  manifest  madness,  saith  St.  Ambrose. 
Tis  a  known  saying,  Furor  fit  lasa  sitphts  paliefUia^  the  most  patient  spirit  that  is, 
if  he  be  often  provoked,  will  be  incensed  to  madness ;  it  will  make  a  devil  of  a  saint : 
and  therefore  Basil  (belike)  in  his  Homily  de  Irct^  calls  it  tenebras  rationis^  morhum 
aninue^  el  fl<emonevi  pessimum;  the  darkening  of  our  understanding,  and  a  bad  angel. 
'^Luciaa,  m  Jlbdicato^  iom,  1,  will  have  this  passion  to  work  this  efiect,  especially  in 
old  men  and  women.  ^  Anger  and  calumny  (saith  he)  trouble  them  at  first,  and  after 
a  while  break  out  into  madness :  many  tilings  cause  fury  in  women,  especially  if  they 
love  or  hate  overmuch,  or  envy,  be  much  grieved  or  angry ;  these  things  by  little  and 
Utile  lead  them  on  to  this  malady.**^  From  a  dis])osition  they  proceed  to  an  habit, 
for  there  is  no  diflerence  between  a  mad  man,  and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his 
fit;  anger,  as  Laciantius  describes  it,  L.de  Ira  Dei^  ad  Donalum^  c,  5,  is  ^sava  animi 
tempestaSj  &c.,  a  cruel  tempest  of  the  mind ;  ^^  making  his  eye  sparkle  fire,  and  stare, 
teeth  gnash  in  his  head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale,  or  red,  and  what  more  filthy 
imitation  can  be  of  a  mad  man  ?^' 

'4**Ora  tuitieiil  fra,  fervcucuiit  sanguine  venie, 
Luiiilna  Gorgonio  sieviOs  angiie  niicant.*' 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and  monsters  for  the  time,  say 

atul  do  they  know  not  what,  curse,  swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not?  How  can  a  mad 

inau  do  more  ?  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  ^^Iracundia  noti  sum  apud  me,  1  am  not 

mine  own  man.     If  these  fits  be  inunoderate,  continue  long,  or  be  frequent,  without 

(ioiibt  they  provoke  madness.     Montanus,  consil,  21,  had  a  melancholy  Jew  to  his 

jKilient,  he  ascribes  this  for  a  princijxil  cause:  Irascebaiur  levibus  de  cavsis^  he  was 

easily  moved  to  anger.     Ajax  had  no  other  beginning  of  his  madness ;  and  Charles 

the  Sixth,  that  lunatic  French  king,  fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extremity  of  his 

passion,  desire  of  revenge  and  malice,  "incensed  against  the  duke  of  Britain,  he  could 

neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  some  days  together,  and  in  the  end,  about  the  calends 

of  July,  1392^  he  became  mad  upon  his  horseback,  drawing  his  swoni,  striking  such 

as  came  near  him  promiscuously,  and  so  continued  all  the  days  of  his  life,  jEmil.<y  lib, 

10.  Gal.  hist.  jEgesippus  de  ex'id.  urbis  Hieros^  I.  I.e.  37,  hath  such  a  story  of  Herod, 

iliat  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad,  ''leaping  out  of  his  bed,  he  killed  Jossippus, 

aiul  played  many  such  bedlam  pranks,  the  whole  court  could  not  nile  him  for  a  long 

time  after :  sometimes  h^was  sorry  and  repented,  much  grieved  for  that  he  had  done, 

Postquam  deferbuil  ira^  by  and  by  outrageous  again,   in  hot  choleric  bodies,  nothing 

so  .soon  causcth  madness,  as  tikis  passion  of  anger,  besides  many  other  diseases,  as 

Pele^ius  observes,  cap,  21 .  /.  1.  de  hum,  ajfecl,  causis ;  Sanguinem  imminuUjfel  auget: 

ami  as  '*Valesiiis  controverts,  Med,  conlrov^  lib,  5.  confro.  8,  many  times  kills  them 

(|uilc  out.     If  this  were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were  more  tolerable,  ""but  it 

ruins  and  subverts  whole  towns, ^cities,  families,  and  kingdoms;'^  Milla  peslis  hu" 

mano  generi  p/uris  sfefifj  saith  Seneca,  de  Ird^  lib.  I.    No  plague  hath  done  mankind 

so  much  harm.     Look  into  our  histories,  and  you  shall  almost  meet  with  no  other 

subject,  but  what  a  company  "  of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their  rage.     We  may  do 

well  therefore  to  put  this  in  our  procession  amongst  the  rest ;  "  From  all  blmdness 

of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy,  from  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  anger, 

and  all  such  pestiferous  perturbations,  good  Lord  deliver  us.'^ 


>Crad.  1.  c.  S4.  '"Iniet  in  niasror  et  inpens  animi 
e<«iiiteraatio  nicIanchoUcos  Hicit.  Areteiis.  Irn  Imnio- 
dica  Kignh  inaaniam.  "  R«g.  aanit.  parte  2.  c  8.  in 
apertam  insaniain  mox  dociter  iruius.  'i'GUberto 
CtifBato  Interprete.  MoltiR,  et  prwKertim  senibus  tru 
inpotens  tneanlam  fecit,  et  im|K)iluna  calumnm,  haec 
innin  periurbat  animuni,  paulatini  vergii  ad  insaniam. 
Porro  inulienim  corpora  muita  infettant,  et  in  bunc 
leorbttB  addocanlf  pnecipae  at  que  oderint  aut  invi- 
detBi,  k,c  bcc  paolatim  In  Inwiiiain  tandem  efadunt. 


n  p 


>3  Sipva  animi  tempeataa  tantos  ezclians.  fluctiia  ut 
■taiiin  ardetcant  oculi  ot  tremat,  lingua  titubet,  dentea 
concrepant,  &c.  ><  Ovid.  >*  Terence.  '*  In- 
fenaua  Britannia  Daci,  et  In  nltionem  versus,  neo 
cibum  cepit,  nee  quieteni,  ad  Calendas  Julias  1393. 
comites  occidit.  "  Indignatione  iiiroia  furens,  ani- 
mique  ioipotens,  exiiiit  de  lecto,  furentein  non  caple- 
bat  aula,  Ate.  ">  An  ira  poaait  bominem  Interlmere. 
»  Abernethy .  ^  As  Troy,  mtwm  memorem  Jononia  ob 
irun.  »  Stoltonutt  refum  et  poptUonun  eontinet  aatiia. 
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Sub  SECT.  X. — Discontents^  Cares^  Miseries^  ^c.  Causes, 

Discontents,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is,  that  shall  cause  any 
molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  anguish,  and  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced  to  this 
head,  (preposterously  placed  here  in  some  men's  judgments  they  may  seem,)  yet  in 
that  Anstotle  in  his  ^  Rhetoric  defines  these  cares,  as  he  doth  envy,  emulation,  &c 
still  by  grief,  I  think  I  may  well  rank  them  in  this  irascible  row ;  being  that  they  are 
as  the  rest,  both  causes  and  symptoms  of  this  disease,  producing  the  like  inconveni- 
ences, and  are  most  part  accompanied  with  anguish  and  pain.  The  common  etymo- 
logy will  evince  it,  Cura  quasi  cor  uro^  Demenies  curce^  insomnes  curtRf  damnosa  cura^ 
tristesj  mordacesj  camijicesy  &c.  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  un- 
quiet, pale,  tetric,  miserable,  intolerable  cares,  as  the  poets  "  call  them,  worldly  cares, 
and  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  sea  sands.  ^  Galen,  Femelius,  Fcelix  Plater,  Vales- 
cus  de  Taranta,  &c.,  reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even  all  these  contentions,  and 
vexations  of  the  mind,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away  sleep,  hinder  con- 
coction, dry  up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance  of  it.  They  are  not  so  many 
in  number,  but  their  causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of  a  thousand  free  from  them, 
or  that  can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ate  decu^ 

*'*  Per  hominum  capita  molliter  ambulant,  I  **  Over  men's  heads  walking  aloft, 

Planiai  pedum  leneras  habens  :*'  |  With  lender  feet  treading  so  Mft,'* 

Homer's  Goddess  Ate  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented  ^rank,  or  plagued 
with  some  misery  or  other.  Hyginus,ya&.  220,  to  this  purpose  hath  a  pleasant  tale. 
Dame  Cura  by  chance  went  over  a  brook,  and  taking  up  some  of  the  dirty  slime, 
made  an  image  of  it ;  Jupiter  eftsoons  coming  by,  put  life  to  it,  but  Cura  and  Jupiter 
could  not  agree  what  name  to  give  him,  or  who  should  own  him;  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Saturn  as  judge ;  he  gave  this  arbitrement :  his  name  shall  be  Homo  ah 
humo^  Cura  eum  possideai  quamdiu  vivai^  Care  shall  have  him  whilst  he  lives,  Jupi- 
ter his  soul,  and  Tellus  his  body  when  he  dies.  But  to  leave  tales.  A  general  causae, 
a  continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident,  to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care,  misery; 
were  there  no  other  particular  affliction  (which  who  is  free  from  ?)  to  molest  a  man 
in  this  life,  the  very  cogitation  of  that  conunon  misery  were  enough  to  nuicerate,  and 
make  him  weary  of  his  life;  to  think  that  he  can  never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger, 
sorrow,  grief,  and  persecution.  For  to  begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  ''Pliny  doth 
elegantly  describe  it,  ^^  he  is  bom  naked,  and  falls  ''a  whining  at  the  very  first :  he 
is  swaddled,  and  bound  up  like  a  prisoner,  cannot  help  himself,  and  so  he  continues 
to  his  life's  end.^'  Cujusque  fem  pabulunij  saith  ^  Seneca,  impatient  of  heat  and  cold, 
impatient  of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to  fortune's  contumelies.  To  a 
naked  mariner  Lucretius  compares  him,  cast  on  shore  by  shipwreck,  cold  and  com- 
fortless in  an  unknown  land :  ^  no  estate,  age,  sex,  can  secu|£  himself  from  this  com- 
mon misery.  ^  A  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of  short  continuance,  and  Tull  of 
trouble,"  Job  xiv.  1,  22.  "  And  while  his  flesh  is  upon  him  he  shall  be  sorrowful, 
and  while  his  soul  is  in  him  it  shall  mourn.  All  his  days  are  sorrow  and  his  travels 
griefs :  his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the  night."  Eccles.  ii.  23,  and  ii.  1 1 .  ^  AU 
that  is  in  it  is  sorrow  and  vexation  of  spirit.  ''  Ingress,  progress,  regress,  egress, 
much  alike :  blindness  seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour  in  the  middle^  grief  in 
the  end,  error  in  all.  What  day  ariseth  to  us  without  some  grief,  care,  or  anguish  ? 
Or  what  so  secure  and  pleasing  a  morning  have  we  seen,  that  hath  not  been  overcast 
before  the  evening  ?"  One  is  miserable,  another  ridiculous,  a  third  odious.  One 
complains  of  this  grievance,  another  of  that.  Aliquando  nervi^  aliguando  pedes  vex- 
ant^  (Seneca)  nunc  distillatio^  nunc  epatis  morbus;  nunc  deesty  nunc  superest  sartguis: 
now  the  head  aches,  then  the  feet,  now  the  lungs,  then  the  liver,  &c.  Huic  sensus 
exuberaty  sed  est  pudori  degener  sanguis^  &c.  He  is  rich,  but  base  bom ;  he  is  noble, 

BLib.  t.  In^idia  est  dolor  et  ambitio  est  doior,  A;c.  |  hominem  nudum,  et  ad  vagitumedit.  natura.   Fleas  ab 
•* Insomnes  Claudianus.  Trisies,  Virg.  Mordaces,  Luc.    initio,  devinctus  Jacet,  &c.  »^^ax^  ^ian  >«rtftir> 


Edaces,  Hor.  roomte,  amara,  Ovid  damnoss,  tnquietc. 
Mart.  Urentes,  Rodentes.  Mam.  &c.  >«6alen,  1.  3. 
e.  7.  de  locis  affWctis,  homines  sunt  maxime  melancho- 
lici,  quando  virtliis  multis,  et  solieitudinibus,  et  lalto- 
ribtts,  et  curis  ruerini  cfrcumventl.  »Lucian.  Po- 
dag.  9s  Omnia  Imperfecta,  nonftisa,  et  perturba- 

tloae  plena.  Cardan.  "  Lib.  7.  oat.  hist.  cap.  1. 


{IvTor,  dd-dvytc  cat^oOf,  Laehrymans  natus  sum,  et 
achryroans  mnrior,  itc.  »  Ad  Marinum.  ^  Bot" 
thiuB.  >'  Initium  oecitas  progressnm  labor,  exitum 
dolor,  error  omnia :  quem  tranquillum  qnrso,  qopm 
non  laborioaum  ant  anxium  diem  egimus  1  Petrarch. 
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but  poor ;  a  third  hath  meanR,  but  he  wants  health  peradventure,  or  wit  to  manage 
his  estate;  children  vex  one,  wife  a  second,  &c.  ^emo facile  cum  condUione  sua 
concordat^  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  fortune,  a  pound  of  sorrow  is  familiarly  mixed 
with  a  dram  of  content,  little  or  no  joy,  little  comfort,  but  "everywhere  danger,  con- 
tention, anxiety,  in  all  places :  go  where  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  find  discontents, 
cares,  woes,  complabits,  sickness,  diseases,  incumbrances,  exclamations :  ^^  If  thou 
look  into  the  market,  there  (saith  "  Chrysostom)  is  brawling  and  contention ;  if  to 
tlie  court,  there  knavery  and  flattery,  €lc.  ;  if  to  a  private  man^s  house,  there's  cark 
and  care,  heaviness,"  &c.  As  he  said  of  old,  ^Nil  hamine  in  terrd  spiral  miserum 
mngis  alma  f  No  creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  generally  molested,  ^  in  mise- 
ries of  body,  in  miseries  of  mind,  miseries  of  heart,  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries 
awake,  in  miseries  wheresoever  he  turns,''  as  Bernard  found,  JVunquid  tentalio  est  vita 
humana  super  terramf  A  mere  temptation  is  our  life,  (Austin,  confess,  lib.  10.  cap, 
28,)  catena  perpeluorum  malorum^  et  quis  potest  molestias  el  dijlcuilates  pati  f  Who 
can  endure  the  miseries  of  it  ?  *^^^  In  prosperity  we  are  insolent  and  intolerable,  de- 
jected in  adversity,  in  all  fortunes  foolish  and  miserable.  ^  In  adversity  1  wish  for 
prosperity,  and  in  prosperity  I  am  afraid  of  adversity.  What  mediocrity  may  be 
found  ?  Where  is  no  temptation?  What  condition  of  life  is  free?  ^Wisdom  hath 
labour  annexed  to  it,  glory,  envy ;  riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances,  plea- 
sure and  diseases,  rest  and  beggary,  go  together :  as  if  a  man  were  therefore  bom  (as 
the  Platonists  hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  life  for  some  precedent  sins."  Or  that,  as 
^  Pliny  complains,  ^  Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a  step-mother,  than  a  mother 
unto  us,  all  things  considered :  no  creature's  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of  fear,  so  mad,  so 
furious ;  only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs,  covetousness,  ambition, 
superstition."  Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea,  wherein  there  is  nought  to  be  expected 
but  tempestuoius  storms  and  troublesome  waves,  and  those  infinite, 

^"Tantain  malorum  pelafua  atplcto, 
Ut  non  ait  inde  enatandi  copia," 

no  halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secure,  or  agree  with  his  pre- 
sent estate ;  but  as  Boethius  infers,  *^  There  is  something  in  every  one  of  us  which 
before  trial  we  seek,  and  having  tried  abhor :  ^  we  earnestly  wish,  and  eagerly  covet, 
and  are  eftsoons  weary  of  it."  Thus  between  hope  and  fear,  suspicions,  angers, 
^Intfr  spemque  metumque^  timores  inter  et  iras^  betwixt  falling  in,  falling  out,  &.c.,  we 
bangle  away  our  best  days,  befool  out  our  times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent, 
tumultuous,  melancholy,  miserable  life ;  insomuch,  that  if  we  could  foretell  what  was 
to  come,  and  it  put  to  our  choice,  we  should  rather  refuse  than  accept  of  this  painful 
life.  In  a  word,  the  world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  errors,  a  desert,  a  wilder- 
ness, a  den  of  thieves,  cheaters,  &c.,  full  of  filthy  puddles,  horrid  rocks,  precipi- 
tiums,  an  ocean  of  adversity,  an  heavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities  and  calamities  over- 
take^ and  follow  one  another,  as  the  sea  waves ;  and  if  we  scape  Scylla,  we  fall  foul 
on  Charybdis,  and  so  in  perpetual  fear,  labour,  anguish,  we  run  from  one  plague,  one 
mischief,  one  burden  to  another,  duram  servientes  servilutem^  and  you  may  as  soon 
separate  weight  from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  moistness  from  water,  brightness  from  the 
sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care,  calamity,  danger,  from  a  man.  Our  towns  and  cities 
are  but  so  many  dwellings  of  human  misery.  ^  In  which  grief  and  sorrow  ^(as  he 
ril^ht  well  observes  out  of  Solon)  innumerable  troubles,  labours  of  mortal  men,  and 
all  manner  of  vices,  are  included,  as  in  so  many  pens."  Our  villages  are  like  mole- 
hills, and  men  as  so  many  emmets,  busy,  busy  still,  going  to  and  fro,  in  and  out,  and 

^Tbique  pericalam,  ubique  dolor,  ubique  naufVa-  i  nasci    hominem   pOMia  cum   Platoniatia  agnoscere. 
(lun,  in  hoc  ambitu  qnocunque  me  vertam.    Lliwlus.    **Lib.  7.  cap.  1.  Non  aatla  caiimare,  an  roelior  parena 


^Hom.  10.  Si  In  forum  iverU,  Ibi  rtic,  et  pugna:;  si 
in  cttxian,  ibi  fraus,  adulatio :  si  in  domum  prlva- 
(am,  he.  »  Homer.  ^Multit  repletur  homo 

BUferiin,  corporia  iniserlis,  aiilmi  miaeriU,  dum  dor- 
aiit,  dom  vifilat,  quocunque  ae  vertlt.  Luiuaque  re- 
rum,  temporamque  naacimur.  "In  blandiente 
Ibrtana  intolerandi,  in  calanitatlbus  lugubrea,  aemper 
■taltiet  miseri.  Cardan.  v^Protpera  iu  adveraia 
ifvldifro,  et  adveria  proaperia  timeo,  quia  inter  hcc 
B»«dfug  locoa,  ubi  non  fit  humane  vitae  tentalio  1 
^f^rdan.  conaol  Sapientic  Labor  annexua,  gloria;  in- 
vutla,  divitita  cure,  aoholl  aollcltudo,  voluptatl  morbi, 
quiet!  paupertaa,  at  quaal  fruendorum  ■ceierum  cauaa 


natura  homini,  an  triatior  noverca  Aierlt :  Nulli  fra- 
gllior  vita,  pavor,  confuaio,  rablea  major,  uni  animan- 
tlum  ambitio  data,  luctua,  avariUa,  uni  auperstitio. 
*"  Euripidea.  **  I  perceive  auch  an  ocean  of  trouble! 
before  me,  that  no  meana  of  eacape  remain."  «>  De 
conaol.  I.  S.  Nemo  facilA  cum  conditione  aua  concor- 
dat, ineat  singulia  quod  imperiti  petant,experti  horre- 
ant.  *^  Eaae  In  honore  Juvat,  mox  diepllcet.  ^  Hor. 
**  Borrheua  in  6.  Job.  Urbea  et  oppida  nihil  aliud  aunt 
quam  humanarum  aerumnarum  domlcilla  qufbua  luctua 
et  mceror,  et  mortalium  varli  inftnitique  labores,  et 
omnia  generia  vitia,  quaii  aeptia  iocluduntur. 
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crossing  one  another^s  projects,  as  the  lines  of  several  sea-Kiards  cut  each  other  in  a 
globe  or  map.  ^  Now  light  and  merry,  but  **(a8  one  follows,  it)  by-and-by  sorrowful 
and  heavy ;  now  hoping,  then  distrusting ;  now  patient,  to-morrow  crying  out ;  now 
pale,  then  red ;  running,  sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halting,'^  &c.  Some  few  amongst 
the  rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be  PuUus  Jovis,  in  the  world's  esteem, 
GalliruB  Jilius  albce^  an  happy  and  fortunate  man,  ad  invidiam  felix^  because  rich, 
fair,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office ;,  yet  peradventure  ask  himself,  and  he  will  say, 
that  of  all  others  ^  he  is  most  miserable  and  unhappy.  A  fair  shoe.  Hie  soccus  novusy 
eleganSj  as  he  ^^said,  sed  nescis  uhi  urat^  but  thou  knowest  not  where  it  pincheth. 
It  is  not  another  man's  opinion  can  make  me  happy:  but  as  ^Seneca  well  hath  it, 
^  He  is  a  miserable  wretch  that  doth  not  account  himself  happy,  though  he  be  sove- 
reign lord  of  a  world  :  he  is  not  happy,  if  he  think  himself  not  to  be  so ;  for  what 
availeth  it  what  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou  thyself  dislike  it  ?''  A  com- 
mon humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think  well  of  other  men's  fortunes,  and  dislike  their 
own:  ^Cui  placet  alterius^  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sots;  but  ^qtdfit  Mecanas^  &c., 
how  comes  it  to  pass,  what's  the  cause  of  it  ?  Many  men  are  of  such  a  perverse 
nature,  they  are  well  pleased  with  nothing,  (saith  *'  Theodoret,)  "  neither  with  riches 
nor  poverty,  they  complain  when  they  are  well  and  when  they  are  sick,  grumble  at 
all  fortunes,  prosperity  and  adversity ;  they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren^ 
plenty  or  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth  them,  "war  nor  peace,  with  children,  nor  with- 
out" This  for  the  most  part  is  the  humour  of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable, 
and  most  unhappy,  as  we  think  at  least ;  and  show  me  him  that  is  not  so,  or  that 
ever  was  otherwise.  Quintus  Metellus  his  felicity  is  infinitely  admired  amongst  the 
Romans,  insomuch  that  as  "  Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him,  you  can  scarce  find  of 
any  nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be  compared  unto  him :  he  had,  in 
a  word.  Bona  ammi^  corporis  etfortuna^  goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune,  so  had 
P.  Mutianus,  ^  Crassus.  Lampsaca,  that  Lacedemonian  lady,  was  such  another  in 
^Pliny's  conceit,  a  king's  wife,  a  king's  mother,  a  king's  daughter :  and  all  the  world 
esteemed  as  much  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates, 
Phocion,  Aristides;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of  their  Aglaus,  Omni  vitAfelix^ 
ah  omnipericulo  immunis  (which  by  the  way  Pausanias  held  impossible ;)  the  Romans 
of  their  ^  Cato,  Curius,  Fabricius,  for  their  composed  fortunes,  and  retired  estates, 
government  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the  world :  yet  none  of  all  these  were 
happy,  or  free  from  discontent,  neither  Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycrates,  for  he  died 
a  violent  death,  and  so  did  Cato;  and  how  much  evil  doth  Lactantius  and  Theodoret 
speak  of  Socrates,  a  weak  man,  and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life, 
but  as  ^  he  said,  ^  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;"  lame  and  imperfect  Hadst 
thou  Sampson's  hair,  Milo's  strength,  Scanderbeg's  arm,  Solomon's  wisdom,  Absa- 
lom's beauty,  Croesus'  wealth,  Pasetis  obulunu,  Caesar's  valour,  Alexander's  spirit, 
TuUy's  or  Demosthenes'  eloquence,  Gyges'  ring,  Perseus'  Pegasus,  and  Gorgon's 
head,  Nestor's  years  to  come,  all  this  would  not  make  thee  absolute ;  give  thee  con- 
tent, and  true  happiness  in  this  life,  or  so  continue  it  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
mirth,  jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grief,  or  if  there  be  true  happiness  amongst 
us,  'tis  but  for  a  time, 

•^  **  Desinmt  In  piacem  malier  ibrmoMi  aupernd  :*'      ]  **  A  handsome  woman  with  a  fiih*i  UiU** 

a  fair  morning  turns  to  a  lowering  afternoon.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  once  renowned, 
both  eminently  happy,  yet  you  shall  scarce  find  two  (saith  Paterculus)  quosfortuna 
maturius  destiiurit^  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  conqueror  all  his 
life,  met  with  his  match,  aiid  was  subdued  at  last,  Occurrit  forti^  qui  mage  fortis 
erit.    One  is  brought  in  tritunph,  as  Caesar  into  Rome,  Alcibiades  into  Athens,  coronis 

«  Nmt.  Cby treat de  lit.  Europr.  Ltttua  nunc,  mox  trie-  gravlier  Terunt,  atque  at  semel  dicam,  nihil  eo*  delec- 
tis ;  nunc  aperans,  paulo  poat  diffidena ;  patlena  hodie,  j  tat,'  Ac.  "  Vix  allius  gentia,  Ktatia,  ordinia.  homl- 
craa  ejniana ;  nanc  palleoaf  rubena,  earrens,  aedena,  i  nem  inveniea  cujua  felicltatem  fortunae  Mcielli  com- 


elaudicana,  tremena,  k^.  ^Suaraiqoe  calamitaa 

Srecipua.  ^^  Cn.  Oriecinaa.  »  Epiat  9. 1.  7. 

[iaer  est  qui  ae  beatiaaimam  non  indicate  licet  impe- 
ret  mundo  non  eat  beataa,  qui  ae  non  puiat:  quid 
enim  refert  qualia  atatua  tuna  alt,  al  tibi  videtor  ma- 
lua.  *»Uot.  ep.  t.  1.  4.  Mlfor.  Ser.  1.  Sat.  1. 

M  Lib.  de  carat,  gnec.  affect,  cap.  6.  de  provident. 
Multia  nihil  placet  atque  adeo  et  divitlaa  damnant,  et 
pftopertaten,  de  morbla  expoetutant,  bene  valehtea 


parea.  Vol.  1.  »P.  Craasua  Hntlanua,  qninque 

babulaae  dicitar  rerum  Imnaram  maxima,  qnod  eaaet 
ditiaaimua,  qaod  eaaet  nobllisaimua,  eloqaeniinlmoa, 
Jurisconsditlaaimtts,  Pontifex  maximal,  m  Lib.  7. 

Regia  filia,  Regla  uxor,  Begia  mater.  MQai  mhii 

anqnain  mail  aut  diiit,  aut  fecit,  ant  aer.«  it,  qni  bene 
aemper  fecit,  quod  aliter  facere  non  potai*  m  8oIo> 
io6n.  Ecdee.  I.  H.  •'Hor.  Ait.  Poet 
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mrfis  dofwhiSj  crowned,  honoured,  admired;  by-and-by  his  statues  demolished,  he 
hissed  out,  massacred,  €lc.  "Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  fam'ous  Spaniard,  was  of  the 
prince  and  people  at  first  honoured,  approved ;  fbrth with  confined  and  banished. 
Admiranda^  actiones ;  graves  pUrunque  sequttntur  invtdi(B^  tt  acres  calumnicR  :  'tis 
Polybius  his  observation,  grievous  enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  commonly  follow 
renowned  actions.  One  is  bom  rich,  dies  a  beggar ;  sound  to-day,  sick  to-morrow ; 
DOW  in  most  flourishing  estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by-«nd-by  deprived  of  his  goods 
by  foreign  enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  captivated,  impoverished,  as  they  of 
"^  Kabbah  put  under  iron  saws,  and  under  iron  harrows,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and 
cast  into  the  tile  kiln,'' 

«**Qu|d  me  felicem  toties  Jact&itis  amid. 
Qui  cecidit,  suibill  non  erat  ille  gradu.'* 

He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as  rich  as  Crcesus,  now 
shifts  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat,  is  bound  in  iron  chains,  with  Bajazet  the 
Turk,  and  a  footstool  with  Aurelian,  for  a  tyrannising  conqueror  to  trample  on.  So 
many  casualties  there  are,  that  as  Seneca  said  of  a  city  consumed  with  fire,  Una  dies 
interest  inter  maximam  civUatem  et  nullam^  one  day  betwixt  a  great  city  and  none : 
80  many  grievances  from  outward  accidents,  and  from  ourselves,  our  own  indiscre- 
lion,  inordinate  appetite,  one  day  betwixt  a  man  and  no  man.  And  which  is  worse, 
as  if  discontents  and  miseries  would  not  come  fast  enough  upon  us :  homo  homini 
damonj  we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to  sting,  gall,  and  vex  one  another  with 
mutual  hatred,  abuses,  injuries ;  preying  upon  and  devouring  as  so  many  **  ravenous 
birds ;  and  as  jugglers,  panders,  bawds,  cozening  one  another ;  or  raging  as  ^  wolves, 
tigers,  and  devils,  we  take  a  delight  to  torment  one  another ;  men  are  evil,  wicked, 
malicious,  treacherous,  and  "^  naught,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving  themselves, 
not  hospitable,  charitable^  nor  SQciable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  counterfeit,  dissem- 
blers, ambidexters,  all  for  their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless,  pitiless,  and  to 
benefit  themselves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to  others.  •*  Praxinoe 
and  Gorgo  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got  in  to  see  those  costly  sights,  they  then 
cried  bene  est^  and  would  thrust  out  all  the  rest :  when  they  are  rich  themselves,  in 
honour,  preferred,  full,  and  have,  even  that  they  would,  they  debar  others  of  those 
pleasures  which  youth  requires,  and  they  formerly  have  enjoyed.  He  sits  at  table 
in  a  soft  chair  at  ease,  but  he  doth  remember  in  the  mean  time  that  a  tired  waiter 
stands  behind  him,  '^  an  hungry  fellow  ministers  to  him  full,  he  is  athirst  that  gives 
him  drink  (sa^th  ^^Epictetus)  and  is  silent  whilst  he  speaks  his  pleasure :  pensive, 
sad,  when  he  laughs.''  Pleno  se  proluU  aura :  he  feasts,  revels,  and  profusely 
spends,  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet  music,  ease,  find  all  the  pleasure  the  world  can 
afford*,  whilst  many  an  hunger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the  street,  wants  clothes 
to  cover  him,  labours  hard  all  day  long,  runs,  rides  for  a  trifle,  fights  peradventure 
from  sun  to  sun,  sick  and  ill,  weaiy,  full  of  pain  and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and 
sorrow  of  heart  He  loathes  and  scorns  his  inferior,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal, 
envies  his  superior,  insults  over  all  such  as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another 
species,  a  demi-god,  not  subject  to  any  fall,  or  human  infirmities.  Generally  they 
love  not,  are  not  beloved  again :  they  tire  out  others'  bodies  with  continual  labour, 
they  themselves  living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else,  sibi'nati;  and  are  so  far  many 
times  from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek  all  means  to  depress,  even 
most  worthy  and  well  deserving,  better  than  themselves,  those  whom  they  are  by  the 
laws  of  nature  bound  to  relieve  and  help,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  let 
them  caterwaul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang,  before  they  will  any  ways  (though  it  be  in 
their  power)  assist  or  ease :  ^  so  unnatural  are  they  for  the  most  part,  so  unregardful; 
so  hard-hearted,  so  churlish,  proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a  disposition. 
And  being  so  brutish,  so  devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible  but 
that  we  should  be  discontent  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries } 
If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery,  examine  every  con- 


> Jovial, ▼{!▲  ejus.      »3  8ani.  xii.  31.      uBoethiiis, 
lib.  I.  Met.  Met.  1.  «<  Omnes  liic  aut  captaniur, 

aot  captant :  aut  cadav«ra  quae  laceranturt  aui*  coryi 
qai  lac«raiit.  Petron.  ^*  Homo  omne  monatrum 

CM,  Ul«  nam  aoaperat  ferai,  iupotque  et  uraos  pectore 
obecuro  tegit.  Hens.  *>  Quod  Paterculus  de  popuio 
Roaano  duraate  beUo  Punko  par  annoa  US,  ant  bel- 
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lum  inter  eos,  aut  belli  prcparatio,  aut  inAda  pax, 
idem  ego  de  mundi  accolis.  ^  Theocritus  Edyll.  15. 
«&Qui  sedet  in  niensa,  non  meminit  sibi  otioso  mtnia- 
trare  negotlosoB,  edenti  eaurientei,  bibenti  titientea, 
&.C.  f^  Quando  In  adoleacentla  aua  ipai  vixerint, 

lautiua  et  liberiua  voluptates  auae  expleverint,  lUl 
gnatia  impenunt  duriorea  eonUnentis  legea. 
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dition  and  calling  apart  Kings,  princes,  monarchs,  and  magistrates  seem  to  be  most 
happy,  but  look  into  their  estate,  you  shall  *'find  them  to  be  most  encombered  with 
cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agony,  suspicion,  jealousy :  that,  as  "he  said  of  a  crown,  if 
they  knew  but  the  discontents  that  accompany  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  it 
up.  Quern  mihi  regem  dahis  (saith  Chrysostom)  non  euris  plenum  f  What  king 
canst  thou  show  me,  not  full  of  cares?  "''Look  not  on  his  crown,  but  consider 
his  afflictions ;  attend  not  his  number  of  servants,  but  multitude  of  crosses.^'  JVtAi7 
alittd  potestas  culminis^  quam  tempestas  mentis^  as  Gregory  seconds  him ;  sovereignty 
is  a  tempest  of  the  soul :  Sylla  like  they  have  brave  titles,  but  terrible  fits  :  splenr 
dorem  titulo^  cruciatum  anbno :  which  made  "Demosthenes  vow,  si  vel  ad  tribunal^ 
vel  ad  interitum  duceretur  :  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be  condemned,  were  put  to  his 
choice,  he  would  be  condemned.  Rich  men  are  in  the  same  predicament ;  what 
their  pains  are,  stulti  nesciunt^  ipsi  sentiunt :  they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I  shall 
prove  elsewhere,  and  their  wealth  is  brittle,  like  children's  rattles :  they  come  and 

§o,  there  is  no  certainty  in  them :  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly 
epress,  and  leave  in  a  vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of  men  are  as  so  many 
asses  to  bear  burdens ;  or  if  they  be  free,  and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves^ 
and  consume  their  bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  riot,  contention,  emulation, 
&c.     The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  ^'  place  and  their  discontents. 

For  particular  professions,  I  hold  as  of  tlie  rest,  there's  no  content  or  security  in 
any ;  on  what  course  will  you  pitch,  how  resolve  ?  to  be  a  divine,  'tis  contemptible 
in  the  world's  esteem ;  to  be  a  lawyer,  'tis  to  be  a  wrangler ;  to  be  a  physician, 
''^pudet  lotii^  'tis  loathed ;  a  philosopher,  a  madman ;  an  alchymist,  a  beggar ;  a  poet, 
esuritj  an  hungry  jack ;  a  musician,  a  player ;  a  schoolmaster,  a  drudge ;  an  hus- 
bandman, an  emmet ;  a  merchant,  his  gains  are  uncertain ;  a  mechanician,  base ;  a 
chirurgeon,  fulsome ;  a  tradesman,  a  "liar;  a  tailor,  a  thief;  a  serving-man, a  slave; 
a  soldier,  a  butcher ;  a  smith,  or  a  metalman,  the  pot's  never  from  his  nose ;  a  cour- 
tier a  parasite,  as  he  could  find  no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang  himself;  I  can  show  no 
state  of  life  to  give  content.  The  like  you  may  say  of  all  ages ;  children  live  in  a 
perpetual  slavery,  still  under  that  tyrannical  government  of  masters ;  young  men, 
and  of  riper  years,  subject  to  labour,  and  a  thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery, 
&lsehood,  and  cozenage, 

'* "Incedit  per  ignei,  j  **yoa  incautious  tread 

SuppoiitoB  cineri  dolofo,**  |  On  firea,  with  faithless  ashes  overhead." 

^old  are  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions,  silicemia^  dull  of 
hearing,  weak  sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled,  harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that  they  cannot 
know  their  own  face  in  a  glass,  a  burthen  to  themselves  and  others,  after  70  years, 
^  all  is  sorrow"  (as  David  hath  it),  they  do  not  live  but  linger.  If  they  be  sound, 
they  fear  diseases ;  if  sick,  weary  of  their  lives  :  ^on  est  vivere^  sed  valere  rila. 
One  complains  of  want,  a  second  of  servitude,  '^  another  of  a  secret  or  incurable 
disease ;  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss,  danger,  death  of  friends,  ship- 
wreck, persecution,  imprisonment,  disgrace,  repulse,  ^contumely,  calumny,  abuse, 
injury,  contempt,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  scofls,  flouts,  unfortunate  marriage,  single 
life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false  servants,  unhappy  children,  bsurenness, 
banishment,  oppression,  frustrate  hopes  and  ill-success,  &c. 

n  **  Talia  de  genere  hoc  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem  ut  I         **  Bat,  every  various  Instance  to  repeat, 
Delas«are  valent  Fabium."—  |  Would  tire  eveft  Pablus  of  incessant  prate.'* 

Talking  Fabius  will  be  tired  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them ;  they  are  the  subject 
of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of  them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated  elsewhere. 
In  the  meantime  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  crucify  the  soul 
of  man, "  attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither  them,  shrivel  Uiem  up  like  old 
apples,  make  them  as  so  many  anatomies  ^(ossa  atque  pellis  est  totus^  ita  curis  macet) 
they  cause  tempus  fcedum  et  squalidum,  cumbersome  days,  ingrataque  tempora^ 
slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times :  make  us  howl,  roar,  and  tear  our  hairs,  as  sorrow  did 


•7  Lugubria  Ate  luctuque  fero  Regum  tumidas  obsl-    et  urina,  medicorum  fercula  prima.  n  NihB  la- 

det  arces.  Res  est  ioquieta  fvlicitas.         •<>  pius  aloes    craniur,  nisi  adinodum  mentiendo.  Tull.  Offic.    '<  Hor. 


quam  mellts  babet.     Non  humi  jacentem  tolleres. 
Valer.  1.  7.  c.  3.  **Non  diadema  aspician,  sed 

vttam  afflictione  refertam,  non  catervas  sateliitum, 
sed  cnranim  mulUtudiBein.  ''*  As  Plutarch  re- 

latetli.       n  fleet.  1  mtmh,  4.  rakeeet.  •.      n  Btcrcoa 


I.  3.  od.  1.  ^ARarus  feliz  idemqae  senez.  Seneca 

in  Her.  aeteo.  ">«  Omitto  rgros,  exules,  mendicos, 

quos  nemo  andet  folices  dicere.   Card.  lib.  8.  c.  46.  de 
rer.  var.  ""  Spretcque  injuria  forme.         ^  Hor. 

^Attemiaiit  vigiles  corpus  mlaenbile  cutb.   «PUvtiie. 
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in  "Cebes'  table,  and  groan  for  the  very  angnish  of  our  souUi.  Oar  hearts  ^1  us  as 
David's  did,  Psal.  xl.  12,  ^  for  innumerable  troubles  that  compassed  him ;''  and  we 
are  ready  to  confess  with  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  Iviii.  17,  ^  behold,  for  felicity  I  had  bitter 
grief;"  to  weep  with  Heraclitus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  with  Jeremy,  xx.  14, 
and  our  stars  with  Job :  to  hold  that  axiom  of  Silenus,  "^^  better  never  to  have  been 
born,  and  the  best  next  of  all,  to  die  quickly  :"  or  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon  the 
worid,  as  Timon  did ;  creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our  anchorites  *,  cast  all  into 
the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus ;  or  as  Theombrotus  Ambrociato's  400  auditors,  preci- 
pitate ourselves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 

SuBSECT.  XI. — Concupiscible  Appetite^  as  Desires^  Ambition^  Causes. 

These  concupiscible  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the  two  twists  of  a  rope,  mutu- 
ally mixed  one  with  the  other,  and  both  twining  about  the  heart :  both  good,  as  Austin 
holds,  Z.  14.  c.  9.  de  civ,  Del,  **"if  they  be  moderate;  both  pernicious  if  they  be 
exorbitant.  This  concupiscible  appetite,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a 
show  of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  our  concupiscences  most  part  affect  us  with  con- 
tent and  a  pleasing  object,  yet  if  they  be  in  extremes,  they  rack  and  wring  us  on  the 
other  side.  A  true  saying  it  is,  "  Desire  hath  no  rest ;"  is  infinite  in  itself,  endless ; 
and  as  ^one  calls  it,  a  perpetual  rack,  "or  horse-mill,  according  to  Austin,  still 
going  round  as  in  a  ring.  They  are  not  so  continual,  as  divers, /eZiciiM  atomos  denu-^ 
merare  possem^  saith  "  Bernard,  qudm  moius  cordis ;  nunc  hac^  nunc  ilia  cogito^  you 
may  as  well  reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  sun  as  them.  ^  "  It  extends  itself  to  every- 
thing," as  Guianerius  will  have  it,  "  that  is  superfluously  sought  afler :"  or  to  any 
"fervent  desire,  as  Fernelius  interprets  it;  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tortures  if 
immoderate,  and  is  (according  to  "  Plater  and  others)  an  especial  cause  of  melancholy. 
MuUuasis  concupisccniiis  dilaniantur  cogitationes  meee^  '^Austin  confessed,  that  he  was 
torn  a  pieces  with  his  manifold  desires :  and  so  doth  ''  Bernard  complain,  ^'  that  he 
could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of  an  hour :  this  I  would  have,  and  that,  and  then 
I  desire  to  be  such  and  such."  'Tis  a  hard  matter  therefore  to  confine  them,  being 
they  are  so  various  and  many,  impossible  to  apprehend  all.  1  will  only  insist  upon 
some  few  of  the  chief,  and  most  noxious  in  their  kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite 
and  desire  of  honour,  which  we  commonly  call  ambition ;  love  of  money,  which  is 
covetousness,  and  that  greedy  desire  of  gain :  self-love,  pride,  and  inordinate  desire 
of  vain-glory  or  applause,  love  of  study  in  excess ;  love  of  women  (which  will  re- 
quire a  just  volume  of  itself),  of  the  otlier  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 

Ambition,  a  proud  covetousness,  or  a  dry  thirst  of  honour,  a  great  torture  of  the 
mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covetousness,  a  gallant  madness,  one  "  defines 
it  a  pleasant  poison,  Ambrose,  ^a  canker  of  the  soul,  an  hidden  plague :"  ^Bernard, 
^a  secret  poison,  the  father  of  livor,  and  mother  of  hypocrisy,  the  moth  of  holiness, 
and  cause  of  madness,  crucifying  and  disquieting  all  that  it  takes  hold  of."  ^  Seneca 
calls  it,  rem  solicitam^  timidam^  vanam^  ventosam^  a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  solicitous, 
and  fearful  thing.  For  commonly  they  that,  like  Sysiphus,  roll  this  restless  stone 
of  ambition,  are  in  a  perpetual  agony,  still  ^  perplexed,  semper  tacitU  triiesque  recedunt 
(Lucretius),  doubtful,  timorous,  suspicious,  loath  to  offend  in  word  or  deed,  still  cog- 
ging and  collogueing,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  fleering, 
risiting,  waiting  at  men's  doors,  with  all  afiability,  counterfeit  honesty  and  humility.^ 
If  that  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as  ^  Cyprian  describes  it)  possess  his 
thirsty  soul,  amMtionis  salsugo  ubi  bibulam  afdmam  possideU  by  hook  and  by  crook 
he  will  obtain  it,  ^  and  from  his  hole  he  will  climb  to  all  honours  and  ofllices,  if  it 

<i  Hec  qac  erines  eveUit,  lerumna.  «  Optimum    rooleatiOa  inquietat,  aecretum  ▼iraa,  pesUs  occulta,  fcc. 

wn  naici,  aut  cito  mori.  **  Bonn  si  rectam  ra-  epiat-  19G.  **  Ep.  88.  m  \ihi|  infeHcius  his, 

tiODem  iequuntur,  male  li  eiorbilant.  ^  Tho. ,  quantus  iis  tlmor,  quanta  dubitatio,  quantui  conatus, 

Bsovte.  Prob.  18.        "^Molaro  aiinarlam.        n Tract. 'quanta  lolicltudo,  nulla  illia  &  moleatiis  vacua  bora. 


'e  Inter,  e.  92.  ^  Circa  quamlibet  rem  mundi  hec 

pasflio  fieri  potest,  que  auperflne  diligatur.    Tract.  15. 
c.  17.  w*  Ferventiua  dealderium.  <*  Imprimis 

ver6  Appetitu«,  Ace.  3.  de  alien,  ment.  *«Conr. 

I.  e.  2il.  •>  Per  diversa  loca  vagor,  nullo  lemporis 

BMmento  quieaco,  taliaet  talii  esse  cupio,  illud  atque 
dlBd  habere  desidero.  ^  Ambros.  1.  3.  super  Lu- 

cam.  cruf  o  anime.  "  Nihil  animumcruciat,  nihil 


M  Semper  attonitus,  semper  pavidua  quid  dicat,  faci' 
atve  :  ne  displlceat  humilltatem  simulat.  honestatem 
meniitur.  ^  Cypr.  Prolog,  ad  ser.  To.  S.  cunctoa 

bonorat,  universis  inrlinat,  subftequitnr,  obsequltur, 
frequentat  curias,  vlsttat,  optimates  aniplexatur,  ap- 
plaudit,  adulatur:  per  fbs  et  nefas  t  latebris,  in  om- 
nero  gradum  ubi  aoitus  patet  se  ingerlt,  discurrlt. 
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be  possible  for  him  to  get  up,  flattering  one,  bribing  another,  he  will  leave  no  means 
unessayM  to  win  all.''  "  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  slavishly  these  kind  <^  men  sub- 
ject themselves,  when  they  are  about  a  suit,  to  every  inferior  person ;  what  pains 
they  will  take,  run,  ride,  cast,  plot,  countermine,  protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise, 
what  labours  undergo,  early  up,  down  late ;  how  obsequious  and  affid>le  they  are, 
how  popular  and  courteous,  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  every  man  they  meet ; 
with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how  they  spend  themselves  and  their  fortunes^  in 
seeking  that  many  times,  which  they  had  much  better  be  without ;  as  *  Cyneas  the 
orator  told  Pyrrhus :  with  what  waking  nights,  painful  hours,  anxious  thoughts,  and 
bitterness  of  mind,  inUr  spemque  metumque^  distracted  and  tired,  ihey  consume  the  in- 
terim of  their  time.  There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  present  If  they  do  ob- 
tain their  suit,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude  they  have  sought,  they  are  not 
so  freed,  their  anxiety  is  anew  to  begin,  for  they  are  never  satisfied,  mfdl  aliud  nisi 
imperium  spirant^  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sovereignty  and  ho- 
nour, like  ^  Lues  Sforsia  that  huffing  Duke  of  Milan,  ^  a  man  of  singular  wisdom,, 
but  profound  ambition,  bom  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  of  Italy,''  though  it 
be  to  their  own  ruin,  and  friends'  undoing,  they  will  contend,  they  may  not  cease, 
but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  squirrel  in  a  chain,  so  *  Budaeus  com- 
pares them ;  'they  climb  and  climb  still,  with  much  labour,  but  never  make  an  end. 
never  at  the  top.  A  knight  would  be  a  baronet,  and  then  a  lord,  and  then  a  viscount, 
and  then  an  earl,  &.c.;  a  doctor,  a  dean,  and  then  a  bishop;  from  tribune  to  praetor; 
from  bailiff  to  major;  first  this  office,  and  then  that;  as  Pyrrhus  in  'Plutarch,  they 
will  first  have  Greece,  then  Africa,  and  then  Asia,  and  swell  with  JEaop*8  frog  so 
long,  till  in  the  end  they  burst,  or  come  down  with  Sejanus,  ad  Gemomas  scalas^  and 
break  their  own  necks ;  or  as  Evangelus  the  piper  in  Lucian,  that  blew  his  pipe  so 
long,  till  he  fell  down  dead.  If  he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a  canvass,  he  is  in  a 
hell  on  the  other  side ;  so  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretic, 
Turk,  or  traitor  in  an  instant.  Enraged  against  his  enemies,  he  rails,  swears,  fights, 
slanders,  detracts,  envies,  murders :  and  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum  explere  non 
potest  ^furore  corripUur;  if  he  cannot  satisfy  his  desire  (as  ^Bodine  writes)  he  runs 
mad.  So  that  both  ways,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long  as  his  ambition  lasts, 
he  can  look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent  and  grief  in  the  meantime, 
'madness  itself,  or  violent  death  in  the  end.  The  event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen 
in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes'  courts,  for  a  courtier's  life  (as  Budaeus  describes  '\i\ 
'^is  a  *  gallimaufry  of  ambition,  lust,  fraud,  imposture,  dissimulation,  detraction,  envy, 
pride ;  ^  the  court,  a  conunon  conventicle  of  flatterers,  time-servera,  politicians,  &c. ;" 
or  as  ''Anthony  Perez  will,  "  the  suburbs  of  hell  itself."  If  you  will  see  such  dis- 
contented persons,  there  you  shall  likely  find  them.  *And  which  he  observed  of  the 
markets  of  old  Rome, 

**Qal  perjarum  convenire  volt  hominera,  mitto  in  Comltium; 
Qui  mendacem  et  irloiiosum,  apud  Ctaaainc  tacrttm ; 
Ditet,  damnosos  mariiot,  sub  baallicA  qucrito,  fcc.'* 

Perjured  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  liars,  crackers,  bad  husbands,  Sec.  keep  their 
several  stations ;  they  do  still,  and  always  did  in  every  commonwealth. 

Sub  SECT.  XII.^-OiAApyt;p»a,  CnveUmsnesSy  a  Cause. 

Plutarch,  in  his  "*  book  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  be  more  grievous  than 
those  of  the  soul,  is  of  opinion,  ^^  if  you  will  examine  all  the  causes  of  our  miseries 
in  this  life,  you  shall  find  them  most  part  to  have  had  their  beginning  from  stubborn 
anger,  that  furious  desire  of  contention,  or  some  unjust  or  immoderate  afllection, 

»Tarbc  cogit  ambitio  regem  inaenrire,  ut  Homaras  alicujua,  honeaue  vel  inhoneats,  phaDtaaiam  Irdant ; 
Againeninonemquerentein  Inducit.  wplutarchua.  unde  mulii  ambltioai,  philauti,  iratt,  BTari,  inaani,  4cc. 
Qdln  conrlremur,  et  In  otio  noa  oblectemur,  qiioniam  Faelix  Plater,  I.  3.  de  mentis  alien.  "*  Aniica  vita 
In  promptu  id  nobia  ait,  fce.  )«JoTlua  hist.  1.  1.  colluvies  ambitlonia,  cupidltatit,  tinralationia,  impof- 
Tir  singulari  pradentia,  aed  profunda  ambitione,  ad  tare,  naudia,  Invidic,  tuperbicTitannicsdirrrsorium 
exitium  Italic  natus.  ■  Ut  taedera  arbor!  adheret,  aula,  et  commune  conventiculum  aaientandi  artifiriiin. 
ale  ambitio,  k.c.  >Lib.  S.  de  conlemptu  remm  itc.  Bndcus  de  atse.  lib.  A.  ''In  bis  Aphor. 
fortnitarnm.  Magno  conatu  et  impetu  rooventur,  super  •  Plautiis  Curcul.  Act.  4.  See.  1.  ^Tom.  9.  8i 
eodem  centro  rotati,  non  proficiunt,  nee  ad  flnem  per-  examines,  nmnes  miaeriB  cauaat  vel  a  furioso  conten- 
veniunt.  *  Vita  Pfrrhl.  *  Ambitio  in  insa-  dendi  studio,  vel  ab  injusta  cupiditate,origin<  traxlssc 
niam  facile  delabitar, si  excedat.  Patritius,  1  4.  tit.  30.  acies.  Idem  fera  Chrysostomus  com.  in  c.  0.  ad  Bo- 
de regis  instit.  *Lib.  5.  de  rep.  cap.  1.  *Ini-  man.  aer.  11. 
prtmla  vero  appeUtua,  sen  concuplscentia  nimla  rei  • 
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as  covetonsness,  &c.''  From  whence  ^  are  wars  and  contentions  amongst  you  ?" 
"  St.  James  asks :  I  will  add  usury,  fraud,  rapine,  simony,  oppression,  lying,  swear- 
ing, bearing  false  witness,  &c.  are  they  not  from  this  fountain  of  covetousness,  that 
greediness  in  getting,  tenacity  in  keeping,  sordity  in  spending ;  that  they  are  so  wicked, 
'^'^  unjust  against  God,  their  neighbour,  themselves;"  all  comes  hence.  ^The  desire 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows,"  1  Tim.  vi.  10.  Hippocrates  therefore  in  his  Epistle  toCrateva, 
an  herbalist,  gives  him  this  good  counsel,  that  if  it  were  possible,  ''  amongst  other 
lierbj!,  he  should  cut  up  that  weed  of  covetousness  by  the  roots,  that  there  be  no  re- 
mainder leA,  and  then  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that  together  with  their  bodies,  thou 
mayest  quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds."  For  it  is  indeed  the  pattern, 
image,  epitome  of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many  miseries,  much  discontented 
care  and  woe ;  this  ^'  inordinate,  or  immoderate  desire  of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money," 
as  ^*  Bonaventure  defines  it :  or,  as  Austin  describes  it,  a  madness  of  the  soul,  Gregory 
a  torture;  Chrysostom,  an  insatiable  drunkenness;  Cyprian,  blindness,  speciosum 
supplicium^  a  plague  subverting  kingdoms,  families,  an  ''incurable  disease ;  Budaeus, 
an  ill  habit,  ^^  yielding  to  no  remedies  :"  neither  .^sculapius  nor  Plutus  can  cure 
them  :  a  continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  another  hell.  I  know 
there  be  some  of  opinion,  that  covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly,  wise,  that  there 
is  more  pleasiu^  in  getting  of  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight  in  the  world! 
like  unto  it.  Twas  "Bias'  problem  of  old,  "  With  what  art  thou  not  weary  ?  with 
getting  money.  What  is  most  delectable  ?  to  gain."  What  is  it,  trow  you,  that  makes 
a  poor  man  labour  all  his  lifetime,  carry  such  great  burdens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate 
himself,  and  endure  so  much  misery,  undergo  such  base  offices  with  so  great  patience^ 
to  rise  up  early,  and  lie  down  late,  if  there  were  not  an  extraordinary  delight  in  get- 
ting and  keeping  of  money  ?  What  makes  a  merchant  that  hath  no  need,  satis  super^ 
que  domi^  to  range  all  over  the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  *^  Zones  of  beat 
and  cold ;  voluntarily  to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  such  miserable  famine^ 
nasty  usage,  in  a  stinking  ship;  if  there  were  not  a  pleasure  and  hope  to  get  money, 
which  doth  season  the  rest,  and  mitigate  his  indefatigable  pains  ?  What  makes  them 
^o  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  endangering  their  dearest 
lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthy  smells,  when  they  have  enough  already,  if  they  could 
be  content,  and  no  such  cause  to  labour,  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they  take  in 
riches.  This  may  seem  plausible  at  firat  show,  a  popular  and  strong  argument ;  but 
let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  better  of  it,  and  he  shall  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  far 
otherwise  than  he  supposeth ;  it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first,  as  most  part  all 
melancholy  is.  For  such  men  likely  have  some  lucida  intervaUet^  pleasant  symptoms 
intermixed;  but  you  must  note  that  of  '* Chrysostom,  "'Tis  one  thing  to  be  rich, 
another  to  be  covetous :  "generally  they  are  all  fools,  dizards,  mad-men,  ^  miserable 
wretches,  living  besides  themselves,  sine  arte  fruendi^  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear, 
suspicion,  sorrow,  and  discontent,  plus  aloes  quam  melUs  habent ;  and  are  indeed, 
*^  rather  possessed  by  their  money,  than  possessors :"  as  "  Cyprian  hath  it,  tnancipati 
pecuniis  ;  bound  prentice  to  their  goods,  as  "  Pliny ;  or  as  Chrysostom,  servi  diviii^ 
arum^  slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance ;  and  we  may  conclude  of  them  all,  as 
"  Valerius  doth  of  Ptolomseus  king  of  Cyprus,  ^  He  was  in  title  a  king  of  that  island, 
but  in  his  mind,  a  miserable  drudge  of  money : 


—  "pottore  metmllia 


iibertate  cmrens** 

wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus  the  Stoic,  in  Horace) 
proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits,  some  one  way,  some  another,  but  that 
covetous  men '^ are  madder  than  the  rest;  and  he  that  shall  truly  look  into  their 

"  Cap.  4.  1.  i^Ut  Bit  iniquus  in  deum,  in  proxi-   cnrrit  mercator  ad  Indoa.  Hot.  »Qua  re  no>  ea 

mom,  in  Mipsum.  "  Si  vero,  CrateTa,  inter  cele-    laMual  lucrnm  faciendo:  quid  maxime  delectabUel 


ras  herbarum  radicet,  avariiir  radicem  eecare  ponses 
amaram,  ut  nulls  rHiquie  eMent,  probe  icito,  &c. 
>>  Cap.  6.  Uiet«  aalutis :  avaritia  est  amor  immoderatus 
pcrnntc  vel  acqnirendoe,  vel  retinendc.  i^Feruni 

frnfecto  dimnique  ulcua  anlmi,  remediii  non  cedens 
mrdfndo  eaaiiperaiur.  >"Malu0  est  morbus  mole- 

iftie  aflicii  avaritia  siquidem  censeo,  Sec,  avaritia  dlffi- 
rili«i!i  curatur  quam  insania  :  qiioniam  bac  omnes  fere 
tnrdici  laborani.  Uib.  ep.  Abderit.  "  Bitremoi 

23 


Incrari.  **Hom.  9.  aliud  avarus  aliud  tfivca. 

»  DivltiB  ut  spine  animum  hominis  timorlbus,  soHci* 
tudinibus,  angorlbos  inirlflce  pungunt,  vexant,  cra- 
ciant.  Greg,  in  bom.  >'  Epist.  ad  Donat.  cap.  9. 

*>Lib.  9-  ep.  90.  "Lib.  D.  cap.  4.  insule  rex  feltiilo, 

sed  nnimopecunicmiserablle  mancipium.  **Hor. 

10.  lib.  1.  »Danda  est  bellebori  multo  part  aaii- 
ma  avarla. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy, 


[Part  1.  Sect  ?. 


estates,  and  examine  their  symptoms,  shall  find  no  better  of  them,  bat  that  they  are 
all  "fools,  as  Nabal  was.  Re  et  nomine  (1.  Reg.  15).  For  what  greater  folly  can 
there  be,  or  "madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need  not?  and  when,  a^* 
Cyprian  notes,  "^  he  may  be  freed  from  his  burden,  and  eased  of  his  pains,  will  i^o 
on  still,  his  wealth  increasing,  when  he  hath  enough,  to  get  more,  to  live  besides 
himself,^^  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his  wife  '"and  children,  neither  letting 
them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that  which  is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they 
much  need  perhaps ;  like  a  hog,  or  dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it,  because 
it  shall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  himself  and  others :  and  for  a  little  momentary 
pelf,  damn  his  own  soul  ?  They  are  commonly  sad  and  tetric  by  nature,  as  Achab's 
spirit  was  because  he  could  not  get  Naboth^s  vineyard,  (1.  Reg.  22.)  and  if  he  lay 
out  his  money  at  any  time,  though  it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children's 
good,  he  brawls  and  scolds,  his  heart  is  heavy,  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loath  to 
part  from  it :  Miser  abstinet  et  timet  tUi^  Hor.  He  is  of  a  wearish,  dry,  pale  consti- 
tution, and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business ;  his  riches,  saith  Solomon, 
will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapcth  on  himself;  or  if 
he  do  sleep,  'tis  a  very  unquiet,  intemipt,  unpleasing  sleep :  with  his  bags  in  his 
arms. 


'eoDfettia  undique  saee 


Indormlt  Inhiaiu,"- 

And  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  ^  he  sighs  for  grief  of  heart 
(as  ^Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot  sleep  though  it  be  upon  a  down  bed ;  his  wearish 
body  takes  no  rest, ''  troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrowful  in  plenty,  unhappy 
for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come.''  Basil.  He  is  a  perpetual 
drudge,  ^  restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never  satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust-worm, 
semper  quod  idolo  sua  immolet^  sedulus  observat^  ^yp***  Prolog,  ad  sermon^  still  seek- 
ing what  sacrifice  he  may  offer  to  his  golden  god^perfas  et  nefasj  he  cares  not  how, 
his  trouble  is  endless,  ^crescunt  divituB^  tamen  curtce  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei : 
his  wealth  increaseth,  and  the  more  he  hath,  the  more  '^  he  wants :  like  Pharaoh's 
lean  kine,  which  devoured  the  fat,  and  were  not  satisfied.  "Austin  therefore  defines 
covetousness,  quarumlibet  rertim  infumestam  et  insaliabilem  cupiditatem^  a  dishon- 
est and  insatiable  desire  of  gain ;  and  in  one  of  his  epistles  compares  it  to  hell ; 
"^wliich  devours  all,  and  yet  never  hath  enough,  a  bottomless  pit,"  an  endless 
misery ;  in  quem  scopulum  avaritue  cadaverosi  scnes  utpiurimum  impingunt^  and  that 
which  is  their  greatest  corrosive,  they  are  in  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and  distrust 
He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  children  are  so  many  thieves,  and  go  about  to  cozen 
him,  his  servants  are  all  false : 


**  Rem  taam  periiMn,  seque  eradicarier, 
Et  dWfim  atque  hominum  clamat  coDllnub  fldem, 
l>e  too  tifillo  si  qua  exit  foraa.** 


**  If  his  doora  creek,  then  out  he  cri«>8  anon, 
Hia  gooda  are  gone,  and  he  ia  quite  nndone. 


Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb.  As  fearful  as  Plutus :  so  doth  Aristophanes  and 
Lucian  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale,  anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no  man, 
""They  are  afraid  of  tempests  for  their  com;  they  are  afraid  of  their  friends  lest 
they  should  ask  something  of  them,  beg  or  borrow ;  they  are  afraid  of  their  enemies 
lest  they  hurt  them,  thieves  lest  they  rob  them;  they  are  afraid  of  war  and  afraid  of 
peace,  afraid  of  rich  and  afraid  of  poor ;  afraid  of  all."  Last  of  all,  they  are  afraid  of 
want,  that  they  shall  die  beggars,  which  makes  them  lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that 
they  have :  what  if  a  dear  year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss  ?  and  were  it  not  that 
they  are  loth  to  ^lay  out  money  on  a  rope,  they  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  and 
sometimes  die  to  save  charges,  and  make  away  themselves,  if  their  com  and  cattle 

3SLuke.  xif.  30.  Stulle,  hac  nocte  erlpiam  animam 
tuam.  ^OpesquMem  niortalihus  aunt  dementia 

Theog.  '•'^Ed.  S.  lib.  3.  Exouerare  cum  ae  poaslt 

et  relevare  ponderlbua  pergit  magis  fortunla  augenli- 
bus  pertinaciter  im-.ubnre.  ^'Non  amicia,  non  li- 

beris,  non  ipei  sUii  quidquam  impertlt,  poaaidet  ad  hoc 
tantum,  ne  poaaidere  alteri  liceat,  fcc.  Hieron.  ad 
Paulin.  tacn  deeat  quod  toabet  quam  quod  non  habet. 
>BBpist.  3.  lib.  3.  Suapirat  in  conrivio,bibat  licet  gem- 
mia  et  tnro  molliore  marcidum  corpua  condiderit,  vigi- 
lat  In  pluroa.  >*  Angnatatur  ex  abnndanlia.  con- 

iriiUtur  ex  npnientia,  intellx  pneaentibua  bonia,  In- 
felicior  in  Aiturla.  "  Illorum  ooffltatio  nnnqoaa^ 


ceaaat  qui  pecuniae  aupplere  dillgunt.    Guianer.  tract 
15.  c.  17.  "Hor.  3.  Od.  34.  Quo  plua  aunt  potc, 

plua  aitinnter  aquc.  ^  Bor.  1.  3.  Sat.  6.  O  ai  aa- 

gulua  Ule  proxtmua  aecedat,  qui  nunc  deformat  aeel- 
lum.  *BLIb.  3.  de  lib.  arbit.  Imoioritur  atudiift,et 

amore  aeneacit  habendl.  ^  Avarua  vir  Inferno  est 

aimilia,  Ac.  roodum  non  habet,  hoc  e^entior  quo  plan 
babet.  *^  Eraam.  Adag.  chil.  3.  cent.  7.  pro.  71 

Nulli  fldentca  omnium  formidant  opea,  ideo  pavidam 
malum  vocat  Euripides  :  metuunt  tempeatates  ob  (n- 
mentum,  amlcoa  ne  rogent,  ininicoa  ne  ledant,  fuiet 
ne  rapiant,  bellum  timent,  pacem  timent,  aommoa. 
inflnoB.  »IIall  Char. 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  13.] 


Loce  of  Gaming^  S;e. 


miscarry ;  though  they  have  abundance  left,  as  ""Ag^ellius  notes.  ^  Valerius  makes 
mention  of  one  that  in  a  &mine  sold  a  mouse  for  200  pence,  and  famished  himself : 
such  are  their  cares,  *^  griefs  and  perpetual  fears.  These  symptoms  are  elegantly  ex- 
pressed by  Theophrastus  in  his  character  of  a  covetous  man  ;  **  *^  lying  in  bed,  he 
asked  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks  and  chests  fast,  the  capcase  be  sealed, 
and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted  ;  and  though  she  say  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out 
of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  barefoot  and  barelegged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a  dark 
knthom  searching  every  comer,  scarce  sleeping  a  wink  all  night"  Lucian  in  that 
pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called  Grallus,  brings  in  Mycillus  the  cobler  disputing 
with  his  cock,  sometimes  Pythagoras ;  where  after  much  speech  pro  and  con,  to 
prove  the  happiness  of  a  mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a  rich  man,  Pythagoras^ 
cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by  examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to 
Gnyphon  the  usurer's  house  at  midnight,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates ;  whom  they 
found  both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling  of  their  money,  ^  lean,  dry, 
pale  and  anxious,  still  suspecting  lest  somebody  should  make  a  hole  through  the 
wall,  and  so  get  in;  or  if  a  rat  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a  sudden,  and  run- 
ning to  the  door  to  see  whether  all  were  fast  Plautus,  in  his  Aulularia,  makes  old 
Euclio  **  commanding  Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doors*  fast,  and  the  fire  to  be  put  out, 
lest  anybody  should  make  that  an  errand  to  come  to  his  house :  when  he  washed  his 
hands,  ^  he  was  loath  to  fling  away  the  foul  water,  complaining  that  he  was  undone, 
because  the  smoke  got  out  of  his  roof  And  as  he  went  from  home,  seeing  a  crow 
scratch  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in  all  haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen^  an  ill 
sign,  his  money  was  digged  up ;  with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their 
actions,  shall  find  these  and  many  such  passages  not  feigned  for  sport,  but  really  per- 
fomied,  verified  indeed  by  such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches,  and  that  it  is. 


'  manifesta  phrenetis 


Ut  locuplet  moriariii  e^enti  vivere  fkto." 

A  mere  madness,  to  live  like  a  wretch,  andL  die  rich. 

,     -*  *      —•••»-  ._^^ 

SuBSECT.  XIII. — Lave  of  Gaming^  Sfc,  and  pleasures  immoderate ;  Causes, 

It  is  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor,  distressed,  miserable  wretches,  one  shall 
meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street,  begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been  well  de- 
scended, and  sometimes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and  ready  to  be 
starved,  lingering  out  a  painful  life,  in  discontent  and  grief  of  body  and  mind,  and 
all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming,  pleasure  and  riot  Tis  the  common  end  of 
all  sensual  epicures  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupified.  and  carried  away  head- 
long with  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts.  Cebes  in  his  table,  St.  Ambrose  in  his 
second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  amongst  the  rest  Lucian  in  his  tract  de  Mercede 
conductisj  hath  excellent  well  deciphered  such  men's  proceedings  in  his  picture  of 
Opulentia,  whom  he  feigns  to  dwell  on  the  top  of  a  high  mount,  much  sought  after 
by  many  suitors ;  at  their  first  coming  they  are  generally  entertained  by  pleasure 
and  dalliance,  and  have  all  the  content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so  long  as  their 
money  lasts :  but  when  their  means  fail,  they  are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back 
door,  headlong,  and  there  left  to  shame,  reproach,  despair.  And  he  at  first  that  had 
so  many  attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly  arrayed,  and 
all  the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had,  with  all  kind  of  welcome  and  good  respect, 
is  now  upon  a  sudden  stript  of  all,  ^  pale,  naked,  old,  diseased  and  forsaken,  cursing 
his  stars,  and  ready  to  strangle  himself;  having  no  other  company  but  repentance, 
sorrow,  grief,  derision,  beggary,  and  contempt,  which  are  his  daily  attendants  to  his 
life's  end.    As  the  ^^  prodigal  son  had  exquisite  music,  merry  company,  dainty  fare  at 


**  AgeUiuv,  lib.  3.  cap.  I.  interdum  po  sceleris  per- 
feniunt  ob  lucrum,  ut  vttam  propriam  commutent. 
*Lib.  7.  cap.  6.  ^'Omncs  perpetuo  morbo  agi- 

Uniur,  Botpieatur  omne^  tiniidus.  sibique  ob  aurum 
innidiarl  piitat«  nunquam  quiesrcns,  PUn.  Prooem.  lib. 
U.  *-Cap.  IS.  in  lecto  Jntens  iittfrrogat  uzoreni 

in  arcam  probe  clatisit,  an  capinla,  &c.  E  lecto  Bur- 
fert  nuduB  et  absque  calceis,  accenta  lucerna  omnia 
(•t>ien«  et  luif ran»,  el  vlx  tomno  indntj^ens.  «  Curia 
«xtenuatOi,  vigilana  «i  secum  supputang.  ^*  Cuve 

qcequam  alienum  In  asdea  Intromiaeris.    Ignem  eztlo. 


gul  Tolo,  ne  cause  quidquam  alt  quod  te  quiaquam 
quRrit«t.  Si  bona  fortuna  venlat  ne  Intromiaerii ; 
Occlude  ais  fores  ambobua  peaaulia.  Discrntior  animi 
quia  domo  abeundum  est  rolhf :  Nimli  herrule  InTl- 
tus  abeo,  nee  quid  agam  icio.  ^  Ploras  aquam  pro- 
Hindere,  ^c.  periit  dum  ninius  de  tigillo  exit  foraa. 
^  Jnv.  Bat.  14.  "  Ventriconus,  nudns,  pallidus, 

leva  pudorem  occultana,  deitra  alepeuui  strangulana, 
occurit  autem  exeunU  ponltentia  bla  miaerum  conll- 
ciena,  fcc.  «Luke  zv. 
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first ;  but  a  sorrowfiil  reckoning  in  the  end ;  so  have  all  such  vain  delights  and  their 
followers.  ^Tristes  voJuptatum  exitusj  et  quuqtiis  voluptatum  suarum  remiwsei 
volet^  itUelliget^  as  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood  is  their  last ;  grief  of  mind,  madness 
itself.  The  ordinary  rocks  upon  which  such  men  do  impigne  and  precipitate  them- 
selves, are  cards,  dice,  hawks,  and  hounds,  Insanum  venandi  sfudium^  one  calls  it, 
insafue  substructiones  :  their  mad  structures,  disports,  plays,  &C.,  when  they  are  un- 
seasonably used,  imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  their  fortunes.  Some  men  are 
consumed  by  mad  fentastical  buildings,  by  making  galleries,  cloisters,  terraces,  walks, 
orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and  such  like  places  of  pleasure ;  ImUiltt 
domos^  ^Xenophon  calls  them,  which  howsoever  they  be  delightsome  things  in 
themselves,  and  acceptable  to  all  beholders,  an  ornament,  and  benefitting  some  great 
men ;  yet  unprofitable  to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their  estates.  Forestus 
in  his  observations  hath  an  example  of  such  a  one  that  became  melancholy  upon  the 
like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unprofitable  building,  which 
would  afterward  yield  him  no  advantage.  Others,  I  say,  are  '*  overthrown  by  those 
mad  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting;  honest  recreations,  and  fit  for  some  great  men, 
but  not  for  every  base  inferior  person ;  whilst  they  will  maintain  their  falconers, 
dogs,  and  huntiag  nags,  their  wealth,  saith  ^Salmutze,  ^  runs  away  with  hounds, 
and  their  fortunes  fiy  away  with  hawks.'^  They  persecute  beasts  so  long,  till  in 
the  end  they  themselves  degenerate  into  beasts,  as  ^Agrippa  taxeth  them,  **Actaeon 
like,  for  as  he  was  eaten  to  death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  themselves  and 
their  patrimonies,  in  such  idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting  in  the  mean  time 
their  more  necessary  business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations.  Over-mad  too  some- 
times are  our  great  men  in  delighting,  and  doting  too  much  on  it.  ^^  When  thej 
drive  poor  husbandmen  from  their  tillage,^'  as  ^&uisburiensis  objects,  Polycrat.  L  1. 
c.  4,  ^  fling  down  country  farms,  and  whole  towns,  to  make  parks,  and  forests, 
starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  '^punishing  in  the  mean  time  such  a  man  that  shall 
molest  their  game,  more  severely  than  him  that  is  otherwise  a  common  hacker,  or  a 
notorious  thief.''  But  great  men  are  some  ways  to  be  excused,  the  meaner  sort 
have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not  be  counted  mad.  Poggius  the  Florentine  tells 
a  merry  story  to  this  purpose,  condemning  the  folly  and  impertinent  business  of 
such  kind  of  persons.  A  physician  of  Milan,  saith  he,  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a 
pit  of  water  in  his  house,  in  which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  the  knees,  some 
to  the  girdle,  some  to  the  chin,  pro  modo  insania^  as  they  were  more  or  less  aflected. 
One  of  them  by  chance,  that  was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a  gal- 
lant ride  by  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  spaniels  after  him,  would 
needs  know  to  what  use  all  this  preparation  served  ;  he  made  answer  to  kill  certain 
fowls ;  the  patient  demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth  which  he  killed 
in  a  year;  he  replied  5  or  10  crowns;  and  when  he  urged  him  farther  what  his 
dogs,  horse,  and  hawks  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  400  crowns ;  with  that  the  pa- 
tient bad  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare,  for  if  our  master  come  and  find 
thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  in  the  pit  amongst  mad  men  up  to  the  chin :  taxing  the 
madness  and  folly  of  such  vain  men  that  spend  themselves  in  those  idle  sports, 
neglecting  their  business  and  necessary  af&irs.  Leo  decimus^  that  hunting  pope,  is 
much  discommended  by  "Jovius  in  his  life,  for  his  immoderate  desire  of  hawking 
and  hunting,  in  so  much  that  (as  he  saith)  he  would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia 
weeks  and  months  together,  leave  suitors  ^unrespected,  bulls  and  pardons  unsigned, 
to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private  men's  loss.  "^^^And  if  he  had  been  by  chance 
crossed  in  his  sport,  or  his  game  not  so  good,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would 


^Boethina.  i^In  Oeconom.  Quid  si  none  Mten- 
dameosqui  mmfna  vi  arvenll  domua  inutiles  edlfi- 
eant,  inqait  Boeratei.  •>  Smrtobarienaia  Polycrat. 

1.  I.e.  14.  venalorea  omnea  adhiic  loatituttonem  redo- 


toribua  at  auceantor  paacua  ferla.     Blajestatia 

reua  af  rlcola  si  gustarit.  ■■  A  novalibiia  tuis  ar* 

centar  agricolc,  dum  fere  habeant  Taf^ndi  libeita* 
tern :  iatii,  ul  paacua  augeantur  pnadfa  aubtrabontar. 


lent  centauroruni.    Raro  tnvenitur  quiaquam  eorum   Slc.    Sarlaburienaia.  "  Feria  quam   hominibtta 

modeatiia  et  gravis,  raro  coniinena,  et  ut  credo  aobrius ,  cqulorea.    Canibd*  de  Guil.  Conq.  qui  36  Eccleaiaa 


nnouam-  **'  Pancirol.  Tit.  23.  avolant  opea  cum 

aocipiire.  ■'Inaifnia  renatorum  atuliiiia,  el  aiiper- 
▼acania  cura  eorum,  qui  dum  nimium  Tenatlonl  inaia- 
lant,  ipai  abjecta  omni  bnmanitate  In  feraa  degenerant, 
at  Acteon,  fcc.  '^Sabin.  in  Ovid.  Metamor. 

•^Agrippade  vanit.  acient.  Inaanum  venandi  atudium, 
dan  A  novalibua  arcentur  agricoie  aublrahunt  prcdia 
ruflticiB,  l^pricolonia  prccladuntur  aylvc  et  prau  pas- 


ma  tricea  depopulatua  eat  ad  foreatam  novam.    Mat 
Paris.  *"Tom.  3.  de  vitia  illuatrium,  I.  4.  de  vit. 

Leon.  10.  **  Venationibua  adeo  perdiie  aladf  hat 

et  aucupiia.  "  Aut  infeliciter  venatua  tam  impa- 

tiena  inde,  ut  anmrooa  arpe  viroa  acerbiaalmia  contu- 
nieliitf  onerarel,  et  incredibile  eat  quail  vultus  aaimi- 
que  habiiu  dolorem  iraeundiamqoe  praeferret,  Ac 
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revile  and  miscall  many  times  men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter  taunts,  look  so 
sour,  be  so  angry  and  waspish,  so  grieved  and  molested,  that  it  is  incrediUe  to  relate 
it'^  But  if  he  had  good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased,  on  the  other  side,  incredUfili 
mumficenJdcLf  with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence  he  would  reward  all  his  fel- 
low hunters,  and  deny  nothing  to  any  suitor  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To  say 
truth,  'tis  the  common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Gralatxus  observes,  if  they  win, 
no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  merry,  but "'  if  they  lose,  though  it  be  but  a  trifle, 
two  or  three  games  at  tables,  or  a  dealing  at  cards  for  two  pence  a  game,  they  are  so 
choleric  and  testy  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them,  and  break  many  times  into 
violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  unbeseeming  speeches,  little  differing  from 
mad  men  for  the  time.  Generally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  excessive, 
thus  much  we  may  conclude,  that  whether  they  win  or  lose  for  the  present,  their 
winnings  are  not  Munera  fortuncB^  sed  insidice^  as  that  wise  Seneca  determines,  not 
fortune's  gifts,  but  baits,  the  common  catastrophe  is  "beggary,  ^  Ut  pestis  vitam^  sic 
adindt  alea  pecumam^  as  the  plague  takes  away  life,  doth  gaming  goods,  for  ^omnes 
nudif  inopes  ei  egeni; 

***Alea  Scylla  Toraz,  speciea  certiarimm  ftirti. 

Noil  contenta  honii  animum  quoque  perflda  mergit, 
FoBda,  furax,  infkmia,  inera,  furiorn,  ruina.** 

For  a  little  pleasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gains  and  gettings  now  and  then,  their 
wives  and  children  are  ringed  in  the  meantime,  and  they  themselves  with  loss  of 
body  and  soul  rue  it  in  the  end.  I  will  say  nothing  of  those  prodigious  prodigals,  per' 
denda  pecitnuB  genitos^  as  he  ^  taxed  Anthony,  Q^i  patrimonium  sine  ulla  fori  cahm- 
nm  amituni^  saith  "Cyprian,  and  "mad  Sybaritical  spendthrifts,  Q^ique  una  come." 
diaU  palrimonia  cana ;  that  eat  up  all  at  a  breakfast,  at  a  supper,  or  amongst  bawds, 
parasites,  and  players,  consume  themselves  in  an  instant,  as  if  they  had  flung  it  into 
"Tiber,  with  great  wages,  vain  and  idle  expenses,  Slc,  not  themselves  only,  but  even 
all  their  friends,  as  a  man  desperately  swimming  drowns  him  that  comes  to  help  him, 
by  suretyship  and  borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  allies. 
^Iraii pecuniis^  as  he  saith,  angry  with  their  money:  ^'^^what  with  a  wanton  eye,  a 
liquorish  tongue,  and  a  gamesome  hand,  when  they  have  indiscreetly  impoverished 
themselves,  mortgaged  their  wits,  together  with  their  lands,  and  entombed  Uieir  ances- 
tors' fair  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of  their  days  in  prison, 
as  many  tiaies  they  do ;  they  repent  at  leismre ;  and  when  all  is  gone  begin  to  be 
thrifly:  but  Sera  est  in  f undo  parsimoma^  'tis  then  too  late  to  look  about;  their 
*end  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent  And  well  they  deserve  to  be  infa- 
mous and  discontent.  ''^Calamidiari  in  AmpJUtheatro^  as  by  Adrian  the  emperor's  edict 
they  were  of  old,  decociores  bonorum  suorum^  so  he  calls  them,  prodigal  fools,  to  be 
publicly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies,  rather  than  to  be  pitied  or  relieved. ^^ 
The  Tuscans  and  Boetians  brought  their  bankrupts  into  the  market-place  in  a  bier 
with  an  empty  purse  carried  before  them,  all  the  boys  following,  where  they  sat  all 
day  circumstante  plebe^  to  be  infamous  and  ridiculous.  At  ^' Padua  in  Italy  they  have 
a  stone  called  the  stone  of  turpitude,  near  the  senate-house,  where  spendthrifts,  and 
such  as  disclaim  non-payment  of  debts,  do  sit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that  by 
that  note  of  disgrace  others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expense,  or  borrowing 
more  tliau  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  ^civilians  of  old  set  guardians  over  such 
brain-sick  prodigals,  as  they  did  over  madmen,  to  moderate  their  expenses,  that  they 
should  not  so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  their  &milies. 
1  may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common  dotages  of  human  kind, 
wine  and  women,  which  have  infatuated  and  besotted  myriads  of  people ;  they  go 
commonly  together. 

n»(Xui  vino  indulget,  qaemque  alea  decoquit,  ille 
In  venereni  pulrcl" 


**Uniatique  auteni  boc  a  natura  iniitum  eat,  ut  doleat 
■kuln  erraverit  aut  dffceptus  sit.  <*  Juven.  Sat.  8. 

Nee  eoiia  loculia  comitan  tibus  itur,  ad  casum  tabuls, 
pn«Ha  ted  loditor  area  Leinnius  instil,  ca.  44.  roenda- 
oonim  quidem,  et  perjurioram  et  paupertatis  mater  eit 
alet,  nuilam  habeoa  patrimonii  r<iverentiam,  quum 
illod  eAiderit,  aeaaim  in  furta  delabitur  et  rapinaa. 
8ari«.  polycrat.  I.  1.  e.  5.  » Damlioderas.  •  <*«Dan. 
Boater.  »Petrar.  dial.  27.  wsaiust.  v^Tom.  3. 
Ber.  dr  Ailea.  »Plutaa  in  Arittop.  calla  all  auch 

paerteia  oMdmea.  Si  in  inaanum  bominem  oontigero. 


Bpontaneum  ad  ae  trahunt  furorem.  et  ot,  et  naree  et 
oculosrivosfaciunt  furoriset  divenoria,  Cbrya.  horn.  17. 
wpascaaius  Justus  1. 1.  de  alea.  ^'Seneca.  '>  Hall, 
nin  Sat.  11.  Sed  deficiente  crumena:  et  ereseente  fula, 
quis  te  manet  exitus  —  rebus  in  ventrem  mer»i8. 
nSpartian.  Adriano.  f*  Alei.  ab.  Alex.  lib.  0.  c.  10. 
Idem  Gerbeliup,  lib.  5.  6rs.  disc.  ^* Fines  Moris. 

?•  Justinian  in  Digestis.  npersias  Sal.  5.    "One 

indulges  in  wine,  another  the  die  consumes,  a  third  la 
deeomposed  by  venery.** 


Q 
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To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  Pro.  xxiii.  39,  to  whom  is  woe,  but  to  such  a 
one  as  loves  drink  ?  it  causeth  torture,  (rino  tortus  tt  ird)  and  bitterness  of  mind, 
Sirac.  31.21.  Vinum  furoris^  Jeremy  calls  it,  15.  cap.  wine  of  madness,  as  well  he 
may,  for  insanirefacU  sanos^  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and  sad,  and  wise  men  ''^mad, 
to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what  AcddU  hodii  terribilis  casus  (saith  ^8.  Austin) 
hear  a  miserable  accident;  Cyrillus'  son  this  day  in  his  drink,  Mairem  pragnantem 
nequitir  oppressit^  sororem  violate  voluil^  pairem  occidit  fert^  et  duos  alias  sorares 
ad  mortem  vulneravii^  would  have  violated  his  sister,  killed  his  father,  &c.  A  trae 
saying  it  was  of  him,  Vino  dari  ialitiam  et  dolorem^  drink  causeth  mirth,  and  drink 
causeth  sorrow,  drink  causeth  "poverty  and  want,''  (Prov.  xxi.)  shame  and  disgrace. 
Mulli  ignohiles  evasere  oh  vini  potum^  et  (Austin)  amissis  honoribus  profugi  abcrrH" 
runt :  many  men  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues  and 
beggars,  having  turned  all  their  substance  into  aurum  potahile^  that  otherwise  might 
have  lived  in  good  worship  and  happy  estate,  and  for  a  few  hours'  pleasure,  for  their 
Hilary  term's  but  short,  or  *^free  madness,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  purchase  unto  them- 
selves eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women,  Apostaiare  facU  cor^  saith  the  wise  man,  ^^Atqw 
homini  cerebrum  minuit.  Pleasant  at  first  she  is,  like  Dioscorides  Rhododaphne,  that 
fair  plant  to  the  eye,  but  poison  to  the  taste,  the  rest  as  bitter  as  wormwood  in  the 
end  (Prov.  v.  4.)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword,  (vii.  27.)  "  Her  house  is  the  way 
to  hell,  and  goes  down  to  the  chambers  of  death."  What  more  sorrowful  can  be 
said?  they  are  miserable  in  this  life,  mad,  beasts,  led  like  '^^  oxen  to  the  slaughter :" 
and  that  which  is  worse,  whoremasters  and  drunkards  shall  be  judged,  amittunt  gra- 
tiam^  saith  Austin,  perdunl  gloriam,  incurrunt  damnadonem  atemam.  They  lose 
grace  and  glory; 

• **  brevis  illm  ToluptM 

Abrofat  Bternum  osli  deem" 

they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

Sub  SECT.  XIV. — Philautia^  or  Self-love^  Vain-glory^  Praise^  Honour^  Immoderate 

Applausey  Pride^  over-much  Joy^  Sfc,^  Causes, 

Self-love,  pride,  and  vain-glory,  "^ccecttf  amor  suit  which  Chrysostom  calls  one  of 
the  devil's  three  great  nets;  "*" Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth  the  soul  through, 
and  slays  it;  a  sly,  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived,"  are  main  causes.  Where 
neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  nor  any  other  perturbation  can 
lay  hold ;  this  will  slily  and  insensibly  pervert  us,  Q^em  mm  gula  vicit^  Philautia, 
superavit^  (saith  Cjrprian)  whom  surfeiting  could  not  overtake,  self-love  hath  ovei^ 
come.  ""He  hath  scorned  all  money,  bribes,  gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere, 
hath  inserted  himself  to  no  fond  imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  con- 
cupiscences of  the  body,  hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated  by  vain-glory."  Chry- 
sostom, sup.  lo.  T\i  sola  animum  mentemqtie  peruris^  gloria.  A  great  assault  and 
cause  of  our  present  malady,  although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of  it, 
yet  this  is  a  violent  batterer  of  our  souls,  causeth  melancholy  and  dotage.  This  pleas- 
ing humour ;  this  soh  and  whispering  popular  air,  Amabilis  insania ;  this  delectable 
frenzy,  most  irrefragable  passion,  Mentis  gratissimus  error^  this  acceptable  disease, 
which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses,  lulls  our  souls  asleep,  pu&  up 
our  hearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  that  without  all  feeling,  "insomuch  as  "those 
that  are  misafiected  with  it,  never  so  much  as  once  perceive  it,  or  think  of  any  cure. 
We  commonly  love  him  best  in  this  ^malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very 
willing  to  be  hurt;  adulationibus  nostris  libentur  favemus  (saith  ** Jerome)  we  lore 
him,  we  love  him  for  it:  "O  Bonciari  sudve,  suave  f nit  a  te  tali  h<Bc  tribui;  'Twas 
sweet  to  hear  it    And  as  '*  Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear  friend  Augu- 

vvpocnlum  quasi  nnut  in  quo  tcpe  iiaufra^iuin  fk-    omnein  peciiniarum  contemptum  habent,  et  nalli  ioia* 
eianf .  jactura  turn  pecrinic  turn  mentis  Erasm.  in  Prov. 
calicuin  rraiigffs.  cbil.  4.  cent.  7.  Pro.  41.       ^Ser.  33.  ad 
frat.  in  Eremo.  ^  Libera;  uoius  honr  insaniam 

«tcrno   temporis  tcdio   pensanL  "<  Menand«r. 

«  Prov.  5.  w  Merlin,  cocc.  "  That  momentary  plea- 
sure blots  out  the  et<»rnal  glory  of  a  h*<avenly  liff." 
MRor.  *8ai»itta  quic  animam  peiietrat.  leviter 


peoetrat,  sad  non  Icve  infligit  vulaiis  «up.  rant.     wQui    de  uobiai 


ginationis  totius  m>indi  se  immivcuerint,  et  t]rrannicaa 
corporis  concupiscentiassuslinu**rtnt,bi  multotieacapU 
k  vana  cloria  omnia  perdiderunt.  *> Hac  oorrepli  noa 
cositant  de  medela.  «Dii  talem  A  lerris  avertiu 

p<Mitem.  oEpad  EuMocbium.  d«  custod  virfia. 

» lA-p9.  Rp.  ad  Bonciaritim  »'  Ep.  lib.  9.  Omnia  toa 
i*cri|>ta  puicliftriwa  ezislimo,  mazime  Iaowd  iUa,  qMi 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  14.] 


Philautia^  or  Self-love^  ifc. 
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rinus,  ^^  all  thy  writings  are  most  acceptable,  but  those  especially  that  speak  of  us.'' 
Again,  a  little  after  to  Maxunus,  "^^  I  cannot  express  how  pleasing  it  is  to  me  to  hear 
myself  commended."  Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at  least  ironically,  when  para- 
sites bedaub  us  with  false  encomiums,  as  many  princes  cannot  choose  but  do,  Qnum 
tale  quid  nihil  intra  se  repererintj  when  they  know  they  come  as  &lt  short,  as  a  mouse 
to  an  elephant,  of  any  such  virtues ;  yet  it  doth  us  good.  Though  we  seem  many 
times  to  be  angry,  ''"and  blush  at  our  own  praises,  yet  our  souls  inwardly  rejoice, 
it  puf&  us  up;''  ^Uafallax  suavilas^  hlandus  dcemon^  "makes  us  swell  beyond  our 
bounds,  aiid  forget  ourselves."  Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  mind,  immode- 
rate joy  and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  concomitant  vices,  which  ^lodocus 
Lorichius  reckons  up ;  bragging,  hypocrisy,  peevishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief,  ariseth  from  ourselves  or  others,  *^we 
are  active  and  passive.  It  proceeds  inwardly  from  ourselves,  as  we  are  active  causes, 
from  an  overweening  conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  worth,  (which  indeed 
is  no  worth)  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength,  wealth,  patience,  meekness, 
hospitality,  beauty,  temperance,  gentry,  knowledge,  wit,  science,  art,  learning,  our 
"excellent  gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which,  Narcissus-like,  we  admire,  flatter,  and  ap- 
plaud ourselves,  and  think  all  the  world  esteems  so  of  us ;  and  as  deformed  women 
easily  believe  those  that  tell  them  they  be  fair,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  good 
parts  and  praises,  too  well  persuaded  of  ourselves.  We  brag  and  venditate  our  ''own 
works,  and  scorn  all  others  in  respect  of  us  \  Inflati  scierUlOj  (saith  Paul)  our  wis- 
dom, ""our  learning,  all  our  geese  are  swans,  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and  vilify  other 
men's,  as  we  do  over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own.  We  will  not  su^r  Uiem  to 
be  in  secundis^  no,  not  in  iertiis;  what,  Mecum  conferiur  Ulysses  f  they  are  Muresj 
Musc<B^  cuHces  prip.  se,  nits  and  flies  compared  to  his  inexorable  and  supercilious, 
eminent  and  arrogant  worship :  though  indeed  they  be  fiu-  before  him.  Only  wise, 
only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous,  and  fair,  puffed  up  with  this  tympany  of  self-con- 
ceit; ""as  that  proud  pharisee,  they  are  not  ^as  they  suppose)  "  like  other  men,"  of 
a  purer  and  more  precious  metal :  ^Soli  rei  gerendi  sunt  efficaces^  which  that  wise 
Periander  held  of  such :  ^meditanlur  omne  qui  prius  negotium^  &c.  J^Tavi  quendam 
saith  ^Erasmus)  I  knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he  thought  himself  inferior  to  no  man 
living,  like  *Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  that  neither  held  Alexander's  acts,  or  any 
other  subject  worthy  of  his  pen,  such  was  his  insolency ;  or  Seleucus  king  of  Syria, 
who  thought  none  fit  to  contend  with  him  but  the  Romans.  *Eos  solos  dignos  ratus 
quibusctan  de  imperio  certaret.  That  which  Tully  writ  to  Atticus  long  since,  is  still 
in  force.  *  "  There  was  never  yet  true  poet  nor  orator,  that  thought  any  other  better 
than  himself."  And  such  for  the  most  part  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great  philo- 
sophers, historiographers,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  our  great  scholars,  as 
*liierom  defines;  "a  natural  philosopher  is  a  glorious  creature,  and  a  very  slave  of 
rumour,  fame,  and  popular  opinion,"  and  though  they  write  de  contemptu  gloria^  yet  as 
he  observes,  they  will  put  their  names  to  their  books.  Vohis  etfamce  me  semper  dedi^ 
saith  Trebellius  Pollio,  I  have  wholly  consecrated  myself  to  you  and  fame.  "  'Tis  all 
my  desire,  night  and  day,  'tis  all  m/study  to  raise  my  name."  Proud  ^  Pliny  seconds 
him;  Quamquam  0!  &c.  and  that  vain-glorious  ^orator  is  not  ashamed  to  confess 
in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Marcus  Lecceius,  Ardeo  incredibili  cupididate^  &c.  "  1  burn 
with  an  incredible  desire  to  have  my  ^name  registered  in  thy  book.  Out  of  this  foun- 

tun  proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, ^speramus  carminafingi  Posse  linenda 

cedro^  et  leni  servanda  cupresso ^^JSTon  usitaia  nee  tenuiferar  penna,- 


•nee  m 


terra  morabor  hfngius,  JVE/  parvum  aut  humili  modo^  nil  mortale  loquor.  Dicar  qua 
tiokns  obstrepit  Ausidus, Exegi  monumentum  are  perennius,   lamque  opus  exegi, 


*' Eziwimera  non  powum  quain  sit  Jueunduin,  Jbc. 
''Rifroin.  et  Itoet  nosindigncM  dictmus  etcalidua  rubor 
era  perfundat,  attamen  ad  laadeni  auam  intrinsecua 
anime  leu  ntur.  **  lliesaur.  Theo.  >•  Nee  enim 
mibi  cnmea  fibra  eat.  Per.  «>  E  roanibua  illis,  Naacen* 
tar  Tiohe  Pera.  1.  Sat.  "  Omnia  enim  nwtra,  supra 
Bxxlom  placeot.  *BFab.  1. 10.  c.  3.  Ridentur  mala 

componqnt  carroina.  venim  faudent  acribentea,  et  m 
venerantMr.ef  ultra.  Si  tac«aa  laudant,  qiiicquid  bctw- 
Rfe  beati.  Hor.  ep.  i.  1. 2.  m  Luke  zviii.  10.  im  De 
■tHiore  luio  fiaxit  praecordia  Titan.  i  Auaon.  sap. 

*Chil.  a.  cQDt.  10  pro.  97.  Qui  se  crederet  neminem  ulla 
ia  re  pnBitanUtMr«tfB.  STanlo  Aatu  acripait,  ut 


Alexaiidri  gesta  inferiora  scriptissuisexistimaret,  lo. 
VoBsius  lib.  1.  cap.  D.  de  bint.  *  Plutarch,  vit.  Cato* 

nia.  *  Nemo  unquam  Poiita  ant  Orator,  qui  quen< 

quam  se  meliorem  arbitraretur.  •Consol.  ad  Pam- 

machium  mundi  Philosopbus,  gloric  animal,  et  pnpula. 
ris  auras  et  rnmorum  venaie  maiicipiurot  '  Kpist.  5. 
Capitoni  auo  Diebus  ac  noctibun,  hoc  solum  eo^ito  si 
qua  me  possum  levare  liuuio.  Id  voto  meo  sufficit.  iLC 
"Tullius.  *Ut  nomen  meuni  scriptis,  tuis  illustretur. 
Inquiea  animus  studio  astnrnitatis,  noctes  et  dies  ange* 
batnr.  Hensius  forai.  unvb.  de  8cal.  ">  Hor.  art. 

Pojit.  Ji  Od.  Vit.  1. 3.  Jamque  opus  exegi.   Vtdt 

liber  foslix  Palingeo.  lib.  18. 
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Causes  of  Melaneholy, 


[Part  l.Sec.3. 


qvod  nee  Jovis  tro,  nee  ignis^  &c.  cum  venit  ille  dies^  &c.  parte  tamen  meliort  met 
super  aha  perermis  astra  ferar^  namenque  erit  indelebile  nostrum.  (This  of  Ovid  I 
have  paraphrased  in  English.) 


**  And  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
My  eorpae  laid  under  a  atooa 
My  fome  sliall  yet  aunriTe, 


And  I  shall  be  alire. 
In  tlieae  my  worka  for  ever, 
ahaU 


My  f lory 


peneTer."  kc 


And  that  of  Ennius, 

**  Nemo  roe  lachr^mis  deooret,  neque  Ainera  lleto 
Faxit,  cur?  volito  docta  per  ora  vimm.** 

^  Let  none  shed  tears  over  me,  or  adorn  my  bier  with  sorrow — because  I  am  eter* 
nally  in  the  months  of  men."  With  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  flashes 
too  common  with  writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  ''Topics,  but  he 
will  be  immortal.    Typotius  defamA^  shall  be  fiunous,  and  well  he  deserves,  because 

he  writ  of  fiime ;  and  every  trivial  poet  must  be  renowned, ^  Plausuque  petit 

clareseere  vulgi?'^  ^  He  seeks  the  applause  of  the  public."  This  puffing  humour  it 
is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great  tomes,  built  such  fiunous  monuments,  strong 
castles,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  to  have  their  acts  eternised,  ^Digito  monstrarif  et 
dicier  Uc  est ;"  ^  to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger,  and  to  have  it  said  ^  there  he 
goes,' "  to  see  their  names  inscribed,  as  Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Phryne 
fecit;  this  causeth  so  many  bloody  battles,  ^Et  noctes  cogU  vigilare  serenas;^ 
^and  induces  us  to  watch  during  calm  nights."  Long  journeys,  ^Magnum  iter  m* 
tendo^  sed  dot  miM  gloria  vires^'*  ^  I  contemplate  a  monstrous  journey,  but  the  love 
of  glory  strengthens  me  for  it,"  gaining  honour,  a  little  applause,  pride,  self-love, 
vain-glory.  This  is  it  which  makes  them  take  such  pains,  and  break  out  into  those 
ridiculous  strains,  this  high  conceit  o(  themselves,  to  "scorn  all  others;  ridicule 
fastu  et  intolerando  contemptu;  as  '^Palaemon  the  grammarian  contemned  Varro, 
secum  et  naias  et  morituras  liieras  jactansy  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of  inso- 
lency,  that  they  cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  '^or  hear  of  anything  but  their  own 
commendation,"  which  Hierom  notes  of  such  kind  of  men.  And  as  ''Austin  well 
seconds  him,  ^  His  their  sole  study  day  and  night  to  be  commended  and  applauded." 
When  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men's  judgments,  quUms  cor  sapit,  they  are  '^mad,  empty 
vessels,  funges,  beside  themselves,  derided,  et  ut  Camelus  in  proverMo  qmtrens  coT" 
nua^  etiam  quas  hahehai  attres  amisitj  "their  works  are  toys,  as  an  almanac  out  of 
date,  ^*atUhoris  pereunt  garruUtate  sut,  they  seek  £9ime  and  immortality,  but  reap  dis- 
honour and  infamy,  they  are  a  common  obloquy,  insensatif  and  come  far  short  of  that 
which  they  suppose  or  expect.  ^O  puer  ut  sis  vitalis  metuoj 


**How  much  I  dread 


Tby  daya  are  abort,  aome  lord  aball  atrike  Uiec  dead.** 

Of  SO  many  myriads  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  sophisters,  as  ''  Eusebius 
well  observes,  which  have  written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousand's  works 
remains,  namina  et  lihri  simul  cum  corporibus  interierunt^  their  books  and  bodies  are 
perished  together.  It  is  not  as  they  vainly  think,  they  shall  surely  be  admired  and 
immortal,  as  one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insultingly,  ailer  a  victory,  that  his  shadow 
was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them, 


Noa  demiramur,  aed  noD  cam  deaide  vulfo, 
Sed  Telut  Harpyaa,  Gorgonaa,  et  Pkiriaa.** 


**  We  marrel  too,  not  aa  the  valgtr  we. 
But  aa  we  Oorgona,  Harpiea,  or  Furiea 


Or  if  we  do  applaud,  honour  and  admire,  quota  pars^  how  small  a  part,  in  respect 
of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as  hears  our  names,  how  few  take  notice  of  usi 
how  slender  a  tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades'  land  in  a  map!  And  yet  every  man  must 
and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend  his  fame  to  our  antipodes,  when  as 
half,  no  not  a  quarter  of  his  own  province  or  city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him: 
but  say  they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a  kingdom,  a  kingdom  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the 
world,  the  world  itself  that  must  have  an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in 
the  firmament,  eighteen  times  bigger  than  it  ?  and  then  if  those  stars  be  infinite,  and 
every  star  there  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this  sun  of  ours  hath  his  planets  about 
him,  all  inhabited,  what  proportion  bear  we  to  them,  and  where's  our  glory  ?   Orbem 


»  fn  lib.  8.  **  De  ponte  dejteere.  Mgueton. 

lib.  degram.  i*  Nihil  libenter  audiant,  niai  laudea 

auas.  M  Epis.  55.  Nihil  aliud  diea  nocteaque  oogi. 

tant  niai  ut  in  atudilB  auia  laadentur  ab  hominibue. 
"UttS  major  demeutia  aut  did,  aut  ezoofitari  poteat. 


quam  tieob  Kloriam  cruciart  7  InsaniaBB  istain  domine 
longe  fae  i  me.  Austin.  oon».  lib.  10.  cap.  37.  >*"Aa 
Camelus  in  the  novel,  who  loat  bis  ears  while  he  was 
looking  for  a  pair  of  home.'*  *•  Mart.  1. 5.  51. 

»Hor.  Btt.  1. 1. «.  n  Lab.  coot.  Pbiloa.  cap.  I. 


Mem.  3.  Sabs.  14.]  Vain-gloryf  PrtdCj  Joy^  Praise.  186 

terrarum  victor  Romanus  fiabebat^  as  he  cracked  in  Petronius,  all  ihe  world  was 
under  Augustus :  and  so  in  Constantine's  time,  Eusebius  brags  he  governed  all  the 

world,  unhersum  mundum  praclare  admodum  administravit, et  omnes  orhis  gentes 

Imperatwi  subjecti :  so  of  Alexander  it  is  given  out,  the  four  monarchies,  &c.  when 
as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  had  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known  world, 
nor  half  of  that  which  was  then  described.  What  braggadocioes  are  they  and  we 
then  ?  qtuxm  brevis  hie  de  nobis  sermo^  as  "he  said,  ^pudtbii  aucii  nominis^  how  short 
a  lime,  how  little  a  while  doth  this  ferae  of  ours  continue  ?  Every  private  province, 
every  small  territory  and  city,  when  we  have  all  done,  will  yield  as  generous  spirits, 
as  brave  examples  in  all  respects,  as  famous  as  ourselves,  Cadwallader  in  Wales, 
RoUo  in  Normandy,  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sher- 
wood, as  Cfesar  in  Rome,  Alexander  in  Greece,  cr  his  Hephestion,  ^Omnis  atas 
omnisque  papulus  in  exemplum  et  admircUionem  veniet^  every  town,  city,  book,  is  full 
of  brave  soldiers,  senators,  scholars ;  and  though  '^Bracydas  was  a  worthy  captain, 
a  good  man,  and  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedsmon,  yet  as  his  mother 
truly  said,  plures  habet  Sparta  Bracyda  meliores^  Sparta  had  many  better  men  than 
ever  he  was ;  and  howsoever  thou  admirest  thyself,  thy  friend,  many  an  obscure  fel- 
low the  world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in  place  or  action,  would  have  done 
much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thyself. 

Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is  opposite  to  these,  that  are  insensibly  mad,  and 
know  not  of  it,  such  as  contemn  all  praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most  free, 
when  as  indeed  they  are  most  mad :  calcant  sed  aliofastu :  a  company  of  cynics, 
such  as  are  monks,  hermits,  anachorites,  that  contemn  the  world,  contemn  themselves, 
contemn  all  titles,  honours,  ofRces :  and  yet  in  that  contempt  are  more  proud  than 
any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humility,  proud  in  that  they  are  not 
proud,  sape  homo  de  vana  gloricB  contemptu^  vamus  glorialur^  as  Austin  hath  it,  con^ 
fess,  Hb,  10,  cap.  38,  like  Diogenes,  intus  glorianlur^  they  brag  inwardly,  and  feed 
themselves  &t  with  a  self-conceit  of  sanctity,  which  is  no  better  than  hypocrisy. 
They  go  in  sheep's  russet,  many  great  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth 
of  gold,  and  seem  to  be  dejected*,  humble  by  their  outward  carriage,  when  as  in- 
wardly they  are  swoln  full  of  pride,  arrogancy,  and  self-conceit.  And  therefore 
Seneca  adviseth  his  friend  Lucilius,  ^^in  his  attire  and  gesture,  outward  actions, 
especially  to  avoid  all  such  things  as  are  more  notable  in  themselves :  as  a  rugged 
attire,  hirsute  head,  horrid  beard,  contempt  of  money,  coarse  lodging,  and  wliatso- 
ever  leads  to  feme  that  opposite  way." 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves,  the  main  engine  which  batters  us  is 
from  others,  we  are  merely  passive  in  this  business :  from  a  company  of  parasites 
and  flatterers,  that  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bombast  epithets,  glosing  titles,  false 
eulogiums,  so  bedaub  and  applaud,  gild  over  many  a  silly  and  undeserving  man,  that 
they  clap  him  quite  out  of  his  wits.  Res  imprimis  vioUnla  est^  as  Hierom  notes,  this 
common  applause  is  a  most  violent  thing,  laudum  placenta^  a  drum,  fife,  and  trumpet 
cannot  so  animate ;  that  fattens  men,  erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant.  ^Palrrui 
negata  macrum^  donata  reducit  opimum.  It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as  frost  doth 
conies.  "^  And  who  is  that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself,  that  if  he  be  im- 
moderately commended  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved  .^''  Let  him  be  what  he 
will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  him  :  if  he  be  a  king,  he  is  one  of  the  nine  worthies, 

more  than  a  man,  a  god  forthwith, ^edictum  Domini  Deique  nostri:  and  they 

will  sacrifice  unto  him. 


' divinog  si  tu  patiarit  honored, 

Ultrd  ip«i  dabiinaa  meritasquc  aacrahimus  araa 


If  he  be  a  soldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector,  Achilles,  duofulmina 
helli^  triumviri  terrarum^  &,c.,  and  the  valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too  little  for  him,  he 
is  invietissimus^  serenissimus^  multis  IrophcBus  omatissimus^  naturce  dominus^  although 
he  be  hpus  galeatus^  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk-sop,^'  and  as  he  said  of  Xerxes, 


»Tul.  aora.  Beip.  *  Boetbiua.  Mpmean.  Ci- 

ialp^  hiat.  lib.  1.  »  Plutarch.  Lycur^.  »  Epiat.  13. 
Iltod  tu  adiaoneo,  ne  eoram  more  faciaa,  qui  non  pro- 
fieere,  aed  eoaapici  eupiunt,  qoc  i  n  habitu  tuo,  aot  genera 
vitc  notabilia  aunf ,  Aaperum  culium  et  vitioaum  caput, 
ac^iceatioram  barbajn,  iodielam  argento  odium,  cu- 


U  qd 


bile  huoii  poaitum,  et  qaicquid  ad  laudem  porversa  via 
aequitur  evita.  s^Per.  a^ciuip  vero  tam  bene  mo- 
dulo auo  metiri  ae  novit,  ut  euni  awiidiie  et  jmniodioa 
laudationea  non  moveant?    Hen.  Steph.  ^  Mart. 

wStroza.  "  If  you  will  accept  divine  honoura,  we  will 
willingly  erect  and  conaecrate  altar*  to  yoa.*^     *^Jualin. 
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postremus  in  pngnd^  primus  infitgd^  and  such  a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy 
in  the  face.  If  he  be  a  big  man,  then  is  he  a  Samson,  another  Hercules ;  if  he  pro- 
nounce a  speech,  another  Tully  or  Demosthenes ;  as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  ^  the 
voice  of  God  and  not  of  man :''  if  he  can  make  a  verse,  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  And 
then  my  silly  weak  patient  takes  all  these  eulogiums  to  himself;  if  he  be  a  scholar 
so  commended  for  his  much  reading,  excellent  style,  method,  &c.,  he  will  eviscerate 
himself  like  a  spider,  study  to  death,  Laudalas  ostendit  avis  Junojiia  petmasj  pea- 
cock-like he  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a  soldier,  and  so  applauded,  his 
valour  extolled,  though  it  be  impar  congressus^  as  that  of  Troilus  and  Achilles,  Infe- 
lix  puery  he  will  combat  with  a  giant,  run  first  upon  a  breach,  as  another  **  Philippos, 
he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his  enemies.  Ck>mmend  his  housekeeping,  and  he 
will  beggar  himself;  commend  his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 

**  -  laudataque  virtua 

CreKil,  et  immenmaoi  gloria  caicar  habet"  » 

he  is  mad,  mad,  mad,  no  woe  with  him : impaiiens  consartis  erii,  he  will  orer 

the  ''Alps  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his  credit  Commend  an  ambitious  man, 
some  proud  prince  or  potentate,  si  plus  ttquo  laudetur  (saith  '^Erasmus)  cristas  eri- 
git,  exuit  haminemj  Deum  se  putat,  he  sets  up  his  crest,  and  will  be  no  longer  a  man 
but  a  God. 


nihil  eat  quod  credere  de  ee 


Non  aadet  quum  laudaturdiis  equa  poteataa.**  "^ 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupiter's  son,  and  go  like 
Hercules  in  a  lion's  skin  ?  Domitian  a  god,  "  (^Dominus  Deus  noster  sie  Jieri  jvhet,) 
like  the  "  Persian  kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all  that  came  into  the  city  of 
Babylon.  Commodus  the  emperor  was  so  gulled  by  his  flattering  parasites,  that  he 
must  be  called  Hercules.  ^Antonius  the  Roman  would  be  crowned  with  ivy,  car- 
ried in  a  chariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  was  married  to 
*^  Minerva,  and  sent  three  several  messengers  one  afler  another,  to  see  if  she  were 
come  to  his  bed-chamber.  Such  a  one  was  ^  Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus,  Jovia- 
nus,  Dioclesianus  Herculeus,  Sapor  the  Persian  king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  our  modem  Turks,  that  will  be  gods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  God's  shadow, 
commanders  of  all  that  may  be  conunanded,  our  kings  of  China  and  Tartary  in  this 
present  age.  Such  a  one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip  the  sea,  fetter  Neptune,  stultd 
jactantidj  and  send  a  challenge  to  Mount  Athos ;  and  such  are  many  sottish  princes, 
brought  into  a  fool's  paradise  by  their  parasites,  'tis  a  common  humour,  incident  to 
all  men,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or  come  to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have  done, 
or  deserved  well,  to  applaud  and  flatter  themselves.  Stultitiam  suam  produwt^  Sic? 
(saith  ^Platerus)  your  very  tradesmen  if  they  be  excellent,  will  crack  and  brag,  and 
show  their  folly  in  excess.  They  have  good  parts,  and  they  know  it,  you  need  not 
tell  them  of  it ;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  they  go  smiling  to  themselves,  a 
perpetual  meditation  of  their  trophies  and  plaudits,  they  run  at  last  quite  mad,  and 
lose  their  wits.^  Petrarch,  lib.  1  de  corUemptu  mundi^  confessed  as  much  of  himself, 
and  Cardan,  in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdom,  gives  an  instance  in  a  smith  of  Milan,  a  fel- 
low-citizen of  his,  ^one  Galeus  de  Rubeis,  that  being  commended  for  refining  of  an 
instrument  of  Archimedes,  for  joy  ran  mad.  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  hath 
such  a  like  story  of  one  Chamus,  a  soldier,  that  wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battle,  and 
^  grew  thereupon  so  ^arrogant,  that  in  a  short  space  after  he  lost  his  wits."  So  many 
men,  if  any  new  honour,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure,  possession,  or  patrimony, 
ex  insperato  fell  unto  them  for  immoderate  joy,  and  continual  meditation  of  it,  can- 
not sleep  ^  or  tell  what  they  say  or  do,  they  are  so  ravished  on  a  sudden ;  and  with 

"Liviua.  Gloria  tantum  elatoa,  non  ira,  in  mcdioa    Alexaodrie.  Pater,  vol.  post.  <>  Minenrr  Bupiiaa 

boateairruere^quod  oompletismurieconapiciaepuKnan.  <  ambit,  tanto  furore  }iercitu«,  iit  utellitea  oiitter'^t  ad 
tern,  a  muro  apectantilMia.egre^ium  ducebaU  »  "Ap*  '  Tidendum  nuni  dea  in  thalamia  venimel.Ac  e.Chaa. 
plauded  virtue  grows  apace,  and  glory  includea  within  ,  li.  12.  ^  Dc  mentis  alicnat.  cap.  3.  «*gequi* 

It  an  immenae  impulse."  ^i  demena,  et  §mw  curre  '  turque  auperbia  formam.  Liviua  li.  II.  Oraetilam  Mt, 
per  Alpea.  Aode  Aliquid,  ice.  ut  pueria  placeas,  et  de*  vivida  a«pe  ingenia,  luxuriare  bar.  pt  evaQcscerr'  mil- 
clamatio  ftaa.   Juv.  Sat.  10.  *  In  moric  Encom.  '  toaque  sensum  penitua  amisisae.    Homiiiea  iniurattir, 

n  Juvenal.  Sat.  4.         ** "  There  ia  nothing  which  over-    ac  ai  ipai  non  eaaent  homines.  «»Galru»  de  rabna, 

lauded  power  will  not  presume  to  imagine  of  itaelf"  civis  noster  fbberferrariua,  oh  invention  ;m  inAnnD^ntt 
*Sueton.  r.  13.  in  Dnmitiano.  **Bnaonius.  4*A4i<  Coclete  olim  Arobimedia  dicti,  pro*  ln*tiria  iriMiiivit. 
tnniiis  ab  asaentatorihus  pv«>ctus  Ijibnim  >*e  patrem  ^'Insania  postmodiini  cnrrfptus,  oh  niniiiim  iiid«  arro- 
apellari  jusait.  ft  pro  don  m*  vemlitavit  rcdimitus  li^-    ^antiam.  <' Bc*n:>  ferr^  ma^nnin  ili«ci*  f^trlanan. 

dera.  et  corona  velatiii<:iiirt'a.r<t  thyrsiimtpnens.rotbur- I  Hnr.  Portunam  rpverenirr  h:)lv>,  <]'iicunqae  repeali 
Disque  auocinctua  curru  velut  Liber  pater  vectus  eat .  Divea  ab  exili  progreJiere  loco.  Ausoniua. 


iirem.  3.  Subs.  15.] 


Study^  a  Cause. 
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Tain  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  them.  Epaminondas,  therefore,  the 
next  (lay  after  his  Leuctrian  victory,  ^  ^  canae  abroad  all  squalid  and  submiss,"  and 
gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so  doing,  than  that  he  perceived  hhnself  the 
day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good  fortune,  to  be  too  insolent,  overmuch  joyed.  That 
wise  and  virtuous  lady,  ^Qjaeen  Katherine,  Dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk, 
upon  like  occasion,  said,  'Mhat  ^she  would  not  willingly  endure  the  extremity  of 
either  fortune ;  but  if  it  were  so,  that  of  necessity  she  must  undergo  the  one,  she 
would  be  in  adversity,  because  comfort  was  never  wanting  in  it,  but  still  counsel  and 
government  were  defective  in  the  other:''  they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 

Subs  EC  T.  XV.— Xiooe  of  Learnings  or  overmuch  study.    With  a  Digression  of  the 
misery  of  Scholar Sy  and  why  the  Muses  are  Melancholy, 

Leonartus  Fuchsius  Instit,  lib,  iii.  sect.  1.  cap.  1.  Fselix  Plater,  lib.  iii.  de  mentis 
alienat.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  post,  de  melanch.  cap.  3,  speak  of  a  '*  peculiar  fury, 
which  comes  by  overmuch  study.  Femelius,  lib.  1,  cap.  18,  "puts  study,  contem- 
plation, and  continual  meditation,  as  an  especial  cause  of  madness :  and  in  his  86 
consul,  cites  the  same  words.  Jo.  Arculanus,  in  lib.  9,  Rhasis  ad  Alnansorem^  cap.  1 6, 
amongst  other  causes  reckons  up  studium  vehemens :  so  doth  Levinus  Lemnius,  lib. 
de  occul.  naf.  mirac.  lib.  1,  cap.  16.  "^Many  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady 
by  continual  ^  study,  and  night-waking,  and  of  all  other  men,  scholars  are  most  sub- 
ject to  it:"  and  such  Rhasis  adds,  *"that  have  commonly  the  finest  wits."  Cont. 
Ub.  1,  tract.  9,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  de  sanii.  tuenda^  lib.  1.  cap.  7,  puts  melancholy 
amongst  one  of  those  five  principal  plagues  of  students,  'tis  a  common  Maul  unto 
them  all,  and  almost  in  some  measure  an  inseparable  companion.  Varro  belike  for 
tliat  cause  calls  l^istes  PMlosophos  et  severos^  severe,  sad,  dry,  tetric,  are  common 
epithets  to  scholars:  and  "Patritius  therefore,  in  the  institution  of  princes,  would 
not  have  them  to  be  great  students.  For  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study  weakens  their 
bodies,  dulls  the  spirits,  abates  their  strength  and  courage ;  and  good  scholars  are 
never  good  soldiers,  which  a  certain  Goth  well  perceived,  for  when  his  countrymen 
came  into  Greece,  and  would  have  burned  all  their  books,  he  cried  out  against  it,  by 
no  means  they  should  do  it,  ^^^' leave  them  that  plague,  which  in  time  will  consume 
all  their  vigour,  and  martial  spirits."  The  "Turks  abdicated  Comutus  the  next  heir 
from  the  empire,  because  he  was  so  much  given  to  his  book :  and  'tis  the  common 
tenet  of  the  world,  that  learning  dulls  and  diminisheth  the  spirits,  and  so  per  conse^ 
quens  produceth  melancholy. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should  be  more  subject  to 
this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they  live  a  sedentary,  solitary  life,  sibi  et  musis^ 
free  from  bodily  exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports  which  other  men  use :  and 
many  times  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it,  which  is  too  frequent,  they  are 
precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a  sudden :  but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study ; 
too  much  learning  (as  "Festus  told  Paul)  hath  made  thee  mad ;  'tis  that  other  extreme 
which  efilects  it.  So  did  Trincavelius,  lib.  1,  consil.  12  and  13,  find  by  his  experi- 
ence, in  two  of  his  patients,  a  young  baron,  and  another  that  contracted  this  malady 
by  too  vehement  study.  So  Forestus,  observed.  I.  10,  observ.  13,  in  a  young  divine 
in  Louvaine,  that  was  mad,  and  said  ^^^  he  had  a  Bible  in  his  head :"  Marsilius  Ficinus 
desardt.  tuerid.  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  3,  4,  and  lib.  2^  cap.  16,  gives  many  reasons,  "^' why 
students  dote  more  often  than  others."    The  first  is  their  negligence;  ""  other  men 


<^  Piocdkrii  Miualidut  <ft  MibminuB,  ut  horterni  Did 
gaudium  iiitemperan*  hodie  caatigaret.  *  Uxor 

Heo.  ^.  «  Neutriut  b«  fortune  eztremum  Ubentor 

cipertiiram  dixit:  Bed  ni  necesBitas  alterius  Mibiude 
inrponeretor.  optare  ae  ditficilem  et  advenam :  quod  in 
k*c  nuHi  unqaam  defuitaolalium,  in  altera  muitis  con* 
nliura,  kA.  Lod.  Vives.  *i  Peculiaria  furor,  qui  ex 

literii  fit.  ■  Nihil  mafia  auget,  ac  aaaidua  atudia, 

et  pn^undB  eo^itatioDea.  *  Non  deaunt,  qui  ex 

jaiP  studio,  et  intempeativa  locabratione,  hue  devene- 
raiit,  hi  pra  ceteria  enim  plerunque  melancholia  aolent 
iafesuri.  M  Study  ia  a  continual  and  earneat  medi- 
tatioQ,  applied  to  aomethinf  with  great  deaire.  Tully. 
^Ex.  iili  (|ai  aunt  aublilia  ingenii,  et  multa^  pnemedita* 
tioaia,  de  facili  ioddunt  in  melaneholiam.  ""Ob 

Kadiorani  aoUcitiidineia  lib.  i.  Tit.  5.  ^  Gupar 


Ena  Theaaur  Polit.  Apotelea.  3J.  Griecia  hiinc  peatem 
relinquite  quas  dubium  non  etil,  quia  brevi  omuero  iia 
▼igorem  ereptura  Mariioaque  spiritua  exhauatura  ait; 
Ut  ad  anna  tractanda  plane  inbnbilea  futuri  aint. 
M  Knolea  Turk.  Hiat.  «•  Acta,  xxvi.  S4.  «  Nimiia 
atudiia  melancholicaaevaait,dlceuaae  Bibltum  in  capite 
habere.  *^  Cur  melancholia  aaaidua.  crebriaque  de* 

liramentia  vexentur  eorum  animi  ut  deaipere  cogantur. 
■Solera  quillbet  artifex  inatrumenta  aua  diligentiaaime 
carat,  penicelloa  pictor;  maileoa  incudeaque  fkber  fer^ 
rariua;  milea  equoa,  arma  venator,  auoepa  avee,  et 
canea,  Cjrtharam  Cythar»dua,  &c.  aoli  muaarum  myatc 
tarn  negligentea  aunt,  ut  inatrumentum  illud  quo  mun- 
dum  univeraum  metiri  eolent,  apiritum  aeilicet,  pooitita 
negligere  videantur. 
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look  to  their  tools,  a  painter  will  wash  his  pencils,  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammer, 
anvil,  forge ;  a  husbandman  will  mend  his  plough-irons,  and  grind  his  hatchet  if  it 
be  dull ;  a  falconer  or  huntsman  will  hare  an  especial  care  of  his  hawks,  hounds, 
horses,  dogs,  8ic. ;  a  musician  will  string  and  unstring  his  lute,  8ic. ;  only  scholars 
neglect  that  instrument,  their  brain  and  spirits  (I  mean)  which  they  daily  use,  and  by 
which  they  range  over  all  the  world,  which  by  much  study  is  consumed.''  Vide  (saith 
Lucian)  ne  funiculum  nimis  itUendendo  aliquandd  ahrumpas :  ^  See  thou  twist  not 
the  rope  so  hard,  till  at  length  it "  break.''  Facinus  in  his  fourth  chap,  gives  some 
other  reasons ;  Saturn  and  Mercury,  the  patrons  of  learning,  they  are  both  dry  planets : 
and  Origanus  assigns  the  same  cause,  why  Mercurial ists  are  so  poor,  and  most  part 
beggars ;  for  that  their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself.  The  desti- 
nies of  old  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment ;  since  when,  poetry  and  beggary 
are  Gemelli,  twin-bom  brats,  inseparable  companions ; 

M  "And  to  tbiB  day  is  every  wliolmr  poor ; 

Grom  gold  from  them  runs  beadlonf  to  the  boor  f* 

Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money.  The  second  is  contem- 
plation, ^^  which  dries  the  brain  and  extin^isheth  natund  heat ;  for  whilst  the  spirits 
are  intent  to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver  are  left  destitute, 
and  thence  come  black  blood  and  crudities  by  defect  of  concoction,  and  for  want  of 
exercise  the  superfluous  vapours  cannot  exhale,"  8ic.  The  same  reasons  are  repeated 
by  Gomesius,  lib.  4,  cap.  1 ,  de  sale  ^^ymannus  oral,  de  Imag.  Jo.  Voschius,  lib.  2, 
cap.  5,  de  peste:  and  sometliiug  more  they  add,  that  hard  students  are  conunonly 
troubled  with  gouts,  catarrhs,  rheums,  cachexia,  bradiopepsia,  bad  eyes,  stone  and 
colic,  ^  crudities,  oppilations,  vertigo,  winds,  consumptions,  and  all  such  diseases  as 
come  by  overmuch  sitting;  they  are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill-coloured,  spend  their 
fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and  many  times  their  lives,  and  all  through  immoderate 
pains,  and  extraordinary  studies.  If  you  will  not  believe  the  truth  of  this,  look 
upon  great  Tostatus  and  Thomas  Aquinas's  works,  and  tell  me  whether  those  men 
took  pains  ?  peruse  Austin,  Hierom,  &c.,  and  many  thousands  besides. 


Qui  cupit  optatam  cum  continfere  metam, 
Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alait.** 


He  that  desires  this  wished  goal  tn  gain. 
Must  sweat  and  freexe  before  he  can  attain,** 


and  labour  hard  for  it.  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession,  ep.  8.  *^  Xot  a  day 
that  1  spend  idle,  part  of  the  night  1  keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired  with  waking,  and 
now  slumbering  to  their  continual  task."  Hear  TuUy  pro  ArcMa  Poeta:  ^  whilst 
others  loitered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  be  was  continually  at  his  book,"  so  they  do 
that  will  be  scholars,  and  that  to  the  hazard  (I  say)  of  their  healths,  fortunes,  wits, 
and  lives.  How  much  did  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  spend  ?  unius  regtd  precium  they 
say,  more  than  a  king's  ransom  *,  how  many  crowns  per  annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the 
one  about  his  History  of  Creatures,  the  other  on  his  Almagest  ?  How  much  time 
did  Thebet  Benchorat  employ,  to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphere  ?  forty 
years  and  more,  some  write :  how  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  or  become 
dizards,  neglecting  all  worldly  affiiirs  and  their  own  health,  wealth,  esse  and  bene  esse^  to 
gain  knowledge  for  which, after  all  their  pains,  in  this  world's  esteem  they  are  accounted 
ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  idiots,  asses,  and  (as  oft  they  are)  rejected,  contemned, 
derided,  doting,  and  mad.  Look  for  examples  in  Hildesheim  spicel.  2,  de  nunda  ei 
delirio:  read  Trincavellius,  /.  3,ca?ut/.  36,  e/  c.  17.  Montanus,  consil.  233.  ^Garceus 
de  Judic.  genii,  cap.  33.  Mercurialis,  consil.  80,  cap.  25.  Prosper  '^Calenius  in  his 
Book  de  atrd  bile;  Go  to  Bedlam  and  ask.  Or  if  they  keep  their  wits,  yet  they  are 
esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  of  their  carriage :  ^  after  seven  years'  study" 

'*  sUtui  tadtamius  exit, 

Plerumque  et  risum  popali  quatit.** 

^  He  becomes  more  silent  than  a  statue,  and  generally  excites  people's  laughter." 


*  Areus  et  arma  tibi  non  sunt  imitanda  Diane  Si 
nunquam  cesses  tendere  mollis  eriu  Ovid.  **£p||eiiier. 
•  Contemplatio  cerebrum  exsiocat  et  ezUnguit  calorem 
naturalem,  unde  cerebrum  fri|;idum  et  siocum  evadit 
quod  est  uieiancholieum.  Acc^it  ad  hoe,  quod  natura 
in  coniempiatione,  nerebro  prorsus  cordique  intents, 
Btomachum  heparque  desUtuit,  unde  ex  alimentis  male 
eoetin,  sanguis  crassus  et  niger  elBcitur.dum  oimio  otio 
membrorum  superllui  vapores  non  ezbalant.  *Oere* 
brum  ezaiocatur,  corpora  sensim  gracileaettnt.       *>  Stu* 


diosi  sunt  Cacectici  et  nunqnam  bene  colorati,  propter 
debiiitatem  dlgestiva  facuitatis,  multiplicantur  ia  its 
saperlluitates.  Jo.  Voschius  parte  2.  cap.  S.  de  pc»t«. 
*■  NuUus  mihi  per  otium  dies  exit.  pait«*m  ncictis  studits 
dedico,  non  vero  somno.  sed  oculos  vigilia  fttigaios  ca- 
dentesque,  in  operam  detineo.  *  Jobnniii's  Hanu^ 

chius  liohemus.  nat.  1516.  cruditus  vir.  nimii*  »tu<ii>e  in 
Pbrenesin  tncidit.  Montanus  instances  in  a  Krtrnch- 
man  of  Tolosa.  ^Cardiiialis  Oscius;  ob  laborem* 

Tigiliam,  et  diutuma  studia  Octua  MeianchoUcua, 
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Because  they  cannot  ride  a  horse,  which  every  clown  can  do ;  salute  and  court  a 
gentlewoman,  carve  at  table,  cringe  and  make  conges^  which  every  common  swasher 
can  do,  ''^has  poptdus  ridet^  &c.,  they  are  laughed  to  scorn,  and  accounted  silly  fools 
by  our  gallants.  Yea,  many  times,  such  is  their  misery,  they  deserve  it :  ^a  mere 
scholar,  a  mere  ass. 


n**  Obttipo  npite,  et  flgentet  lumine  temm, 

MuriDura  cum  aeciiin.  «t  rabioM  iilentia  rodant, 
Aiqiio  experrecio  initinantur  verba  labello, 
iEgroti  veteris  medi (antes  aooinia.  gigni 
Do  niliiJo  nihjlmn;  in  nibilum  nil  poase  reverti.** 


.74  »  who  do  lean  awry 


Their  headf,  piercing  the  earth  with  a  fizt  eye; 

When,  by  tbemaelTea,  they  f naw  their  murmariDf, 

And  furioiM  silence,  as  'twere  balancing 

Each  word  upim  their  uut-stretched  lip,  and  When 

7'hey  meditate  the  dreams  or  old  sick  men, 

As, '  Oat  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  broagbt; 

And  that  which  is,  can  ne'er  he  turn'd  to  nought.**' 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  they  sit,  such  is  their 
action  and  gesture.  Fulgosus,  /.  8,  c.  7,  makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas  supping 
with  king  Lewis  of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and 
cried,  conclusum  est  contra  Manichaos^  his  wits  were  a  wool-gathering,  as  they  say, 
and  his  head  busied  about  other  matters,  when  he  perceived  his  error,  he  was  much 
^abashed.  Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in  Vitruvius,  that  having  found  out 
the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled  with  the  silver  in  king  Hieron's 
crown,  ran  naked  forth  of  the  bath  and  cried  cvpipa,  I  have  found :  ^  ^  and  was  com- 
monly so  intent  to  his  studies,  that  he  never  perceived  what  was  done  about  him : 
when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  soldiers  now  ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no 
notice  of  it''  St  Bernard  rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last 
where  he  was,  Manillus,  lib,  2,  cap,  4.  It  was  Democritus's  carriage  alone  that 
made  the  Abderites  suppose  him  to  have  been  mad,  and  send  for  Hippocrates  to  cure 
him :  if  he  had  been  in  any  solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all  occasions  fall  a 
laughing.  Theophiastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  continually  wept, 
and  Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacus,  because  he  ran  like  a  madman, ""  saying, 
^  he  came  from  hell  as  a  spy,  to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal  men  did."  Tour  greatest 
students  are  commonly  no  better,  silly,  soft  fellows  in  their  outward  behaviour, 
absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  experienced  in  worldly  business ;  they  can 
measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  world,  teach  others  wisdom,  and  yet  in  bargains 
and  contracts  thay  are  circumvented  by  every  base  tradesman.  Are  not  these  men 
fools  ?  and  how  should  they  be  otherwise,  ^  but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools,  when 
(as  "^  he  well  observed)  they  neither  hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly 
practised  abroad  ?"  how  should  they  get  experience,  by  what  means  ?  ^^M  knew 
in  my  time  many  scholars,"  saith  i£neas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper 
Scitick,  chancellor  to  the  emperor),  ^  excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that 
they  had  no  common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their  domestic  or  public 
affiurs."  ^  Paglarensis  was  amazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him, 
when  he  heard  him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  one  foal." 
To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no  other  testimony  of  them  in  general, 
than  that  of  Pliny  of  Issus ;  "'^  He  is  yet  a  scholar,  than  which  kind  of  men  there 
is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better,  they  are  most  part  harmless,  honest, 
upright,  innocent,  plain-dealing  men." 

Now  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards  and  inconveniences  as 
dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.  Jo.  Voschius  would  have  good  scholars  to  be  highly 
rewarded,  and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect  above  other  men,  ^  to  have  greater 
**  privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  themselves  and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the 
public  good."  But  our  patrons  of  learning  are  so  far  now-a-days  from  respecting 
the  muses,  and  giving  that  honour  to  scholars,  or  reward  which  they  deserve,  and 
are  allowed  by  those  indulgent  privileges  of  many  noble  princes,  that  after  all  their 

^Pcrs-Sat. 3.    Tbey  cannot  fiddle;  bat, as  Themisto-   cata.       ^Petronius.     Egoarbitror  In  acholis  stultis- 
cki  said,  be  could  make  a  small  town  become  a  great    simos  fieri,  quia  nihil  eorum  quae  in  usu  habemiis  nut 


cit/.  'xpera.  Bat.  '^Ingentum  sibi  quod  vanas 
detampait  Athenaa  et  aeptem  studiis  annoa  dedit,  in- 
trauitque.  Libria  et  curis  statua  taciturnius  exit, 
PtfTuoque  et  risa  populum  quatit,  Hor.  ep.  I.  lib.  2. 
^Tran»lati>d  by  M.  B.  Holiday.  i> Thomas  rubore 

confuiius  dixit  Sf!  de  argumento  cngitasse.  "**  Plutarch, 
vita  Marc^ili.  Nee  scnsil  urbem  captam,  nee  milites  in 
dnaum  irnientea,  adeo  intentus  studiis,  &c.  "  Sub 

Purtte  tarra  circamiTit  urbem,  dictitans  seexploratorem 
all  inferia  venisac,  delaiuriun  dsmonibua  mortaliuro  pt*  c- 


audiunt  aut  vident.  ^Novi  meis  diebus,  plnrosqiic 
studiis literarumdeditoa,quidiflciplinifladmo(luin  ahun- 
dabant,  sed  si  nihil  civilitatis  habent,  nee  rem  publ.  nee 
(lomesticam  ref^ere  norant.  Btupuit  Pa)rlarr«nsi8  et 
(iirti  vilicum  accusavit,  qui  suem  frntam  undecini  p^tr- 
rellns,  asinam  unum  duntaxat  pulium  enixam  rntulerai. 
^Lib.  1.  Epist.  3.  Adhuc  wholaalicus  tantum  ft^t;  qin* 
genere  hominum,  nihil  aut  est  simpliciii!).  aui  Miitccnut 
aut  melius.  ''iJure  privilegiamii*  qui  "h  couiuiuuo 
bouum  abbrariant  sibi  vitam. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy, 


[Part  1.  Sects. 


pains  taken  in  the  univereities,  cost  and  charge,  expenses,  irksome  hours,-  laboiioos 
tasks,  wearisome  days,  dangers,  hazards,  (hatred  interim  from  all  pleasures  which 
other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all  their  lives)  if  they  chance  to  wade  through 
them,  they  shall  in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  which  is  their  greatest  misery, 
driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want,  poverty,  and  beggary.  Their  familiar  attend- 
ants are. 


■>**  Pallentes  morbi,  luctu»,  euneque  laborque 

Et  metun,  et  malf>9itiida  fNoiea,  et  tarpis  egestaa. 
Terri  biles  viau  forniB" 


*'  GHef,  labour,  care,  pale  aickoMB,  mlacries. 
Fear,  filthy  porertjr,  bunker  that  cries. 
Terrible  mouaten  to  be  seen  witta  ^fea.** 


If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of  this  alone  were  enough 
to  make  them  all  melancholy.    Most  other  trades  and  professions,  after  some  seven 
years^  apprenticeship,  are  enabled  by  their  crafl  to  live  of  themselves.     A  merchant 
adventures  his  goods  at  sea,  and  though  his  hazard  be  great,  yet  if  one  ship  return 
of  four,  he  likely  makes  a  saving  voyage.     An  husbandman's  gains  are  almost  cer- 
tain; quihus  ipse  Jupiter  nocere  turn  potest  (whom  Jove  himself  canH  harm)  ('tis 
""Cato's  hyperbole,  a  great  husband  himself);  only  scholars  methinks  are  most  un- 
certain, unrespected,  subject  to  all  casualties,  and  hazards.     For  first,  not  one  of  a 
many  proves  to  be  a  scholar,  all  are  not  capable  and  docile,  ^  ex  omniligno  nonft 
Mercurius:  we  can  make  majors  and  officers  every  year,  but  not  scholars :  kings 
can  invest  knights  and  barons,  as  Sigismund  the  emperor  confessed ;  universities  can 
give  degrees ;  and  7\i  quod  e«,  i  populo  quilihet  esse  potest;  but  he  nor  they,  nor  all 
the  world,  can  give  learning,  make  philosophers,  artists,  orators,  poets ;  we  can  soon 
say,  as  Seneca  well  notes,  O  virum  bonum^  d  divitem^  point  at  a  rich  man,  a  good,  a 
happy  man,  a  prosperous  man,  sumpfuose  vestitum^  Calamistraium^  bene  oletUenu 
magno  temporis  impendio  constat  Jubc  laudaiio^  6  virum  liierarum^  but  'tis  not  so 
easily  performed  to  find  out  a  learned  man.    Learning  is  not  so  quickly  got,  though 
they  may  be  willing  to  take  pains,  to  that  end  sufficiently  informed,  and  liberally 
maintained  by  their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few  can  compass  it     Or  if  they  be 
docile,  yet  all  men's  wills  are  not  answerable  to  their  wits,  they  can  apprehend,  but 
will  not  take  pains ;  they  are  either  seduced  by  bad  companions,  vel  in  puellam  im- 
pingunt^  vel  in  poculum  (they  fail  in  with  women  or  wine)  and  so  spend  their  time 
to  their  friends'  grief  and  their  own  undoings.    Or  put  case  they  be  studious,  indus- 
trious, of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then  how  many  diseases  of  body 
and  mind  must  they  encounter  ?    No  labour  in  the  world  like  unto  study.     It  mar 
be,  their  temperature  will  not  endure  it,  but  striving  to  be  excellent  to  know  all,  they 
lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life  and  all.    Let  him  yet  happily  escape  all  these  hazards, 
areis  inlestinis^  with  a  body  of  brass,  and  is  now  consummate  and  ripe,  he  hath  pro- 
fited in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  applause :  after  many  expenses,  he  is  fit 
for  preferment,  where  shall  he  have  it  .^  he  is  as  far  to  seek  it  as  he  was  (after  twenty 
years'  standing)  at  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  University.     For  what  course 
shall  he  take,  being  now  capable  and  ready  ?    The  most  parable  and  easy,  and  about 
which  many  are  employed,  is  to  teach  a  school,  turn  lecturer  or  curate,  and  for  that 
he  shall  have  falconer's  wages,  ten  pound  per  annum,  and  his  diet,  or  some  smaU 
stipend,  so  long  as  he  can  please  his  patron  or  the  parish ;  if  they  approve  him  not 
(for  usually  they  do  but  a  year  or  two)  as  inconstant,  as  "^  they  that  cried  ^  Hosanna'^ 
one  day,  and  ^  Crucify  him"  the  other ;  serving-man-like,  he  must  go  look  a  new 
master ;  if  they  do,  what  is  his  reward  ? 


■>  **  Hoc  quoque  te  manet  lit  pueros  elemeDta  docentem 
Occupet  ejctremis  in  vkif  alba  aenectus.** 


At  last  thy  snow.whtte  afe  in  suburb  •ehoola, 
Bliall  toil  in  teaching  boys  their  granmar  rules.** 


like  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can  show  a  stum  rod,  fogam 
tritam  et  laceram^  saith  "  Hsedus,  an  old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  his  infelicity,  he 
hatli  his  labour  for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him  till  he  be  decrepid,  and  that  is 
all.  Chammaticus  non  estfmlix^  S^c,  If  he  be  a  trencher  chaplain  in  a  gentleman^s 
house,  as  it  befel  "  Euphormio,  after  some  seven  years'  service,  he  may  perchance 
have  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small  rectory  with  the  mother  of  the  maids  at 
length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or  a  cracked  chambermaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  during 


nVirg.  6.  iEn.  •  Plutarch.  Tita  ejus.    Certain 

afrieolationis  lucrum,  Sdc.  **(XuotmuntB  fiunt  con* 

Mica  «C  proopnaiilas.  Rex  ct  PoeU  qaouonis  noo  naa- 


citur.       «  Mat.  itl. 
1.  (to  conten.  amor. 


*  Hor.  epis.  90. 1. 1. 
»  Satyr  ioou. 
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the  time  of  his  life.    But  if  he  ofiend  his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lady  mistress 
in  the  mean  time, 

»••  Ducetar  PlanUl  vclot  ictus  ab  Hereule  Cmcai, 
Poiieturque  foras,  si  quid  tentaverit  unquam 
Hiscere** 

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors  by  the  heels,  away  with 
him.  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some  other  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  d  secretis  to 
some  nobleman,  or  in  such  a  place  with  an  ambassador,  he  shall  find  that  these  per- 
sons rise  like  apprentices  one  under  another,  and  in  so  many  tradesmen's  shops, 
when  the  master  is  dead,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  commonly  steps  in  his  place. 
Now  for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  "  mathematicians,  sophisters, 
&c. ;  they  are  like  grasshoppers,  sing  they  must  in  summer,  and  pine  in  the  winter, 
for  there  is  no  preferment  for  them.  Even  so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will  believe 
that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates,  which  he  told  fair  Phasdrus  under  a  plane-tree,  at  the 
banks  of  the  river  Iseus ;  about  noon  when  it  was  hot,  and  the  grasshoppers  made 
a  noise,  he  took  that  sweet  occasion  to  tell  him  a  tale,  how  grasshoppers  were  once 
scholars,  musicians,  poets,  &c.,  before  the  Muses  were  bom,  and  lived  without  meat 
and  drink,  and  for  that  cause  were  turned  by  Jupiter  into  grasshoppers.  And  may 
be  turned  again.  In  Tythoni  Cicadas^  caU  Lyciorum  ranas^  for  any  reward  1  see  they 
are  like  to  have :  or  else  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they  could  live,  as  they  did, 
without  any  viaticum,  like  so  many  "  manucodiatse,  those  Indian  birds  of  paradise, 
as  we  commonly  call  them,  those  I  mean  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew  of  heaven, 
and  need  no  other  food ;  for  being  as  they  are,  their  "  "  rhetoric  only  serves  them  to 
curse  their  bad  fortunes,''  and  many  of  them  for  want  of  means  are  driven  to  hard 
shifts ;  from  grasshoppers  they  turn  humble-bees  and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and 
make  the  muses,  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hunger-starved  paunches,  and  get  a  meal's 
meat  To  say  truth,  'tis  the  common  fortune  of  most  scholars,  to  be  servile  and 
poor,  to  complain  pitifully,  and  lay  open  their  wants  to  their  respectless  patrons,  as 
^  Cardan  doth,  as  ^  Xilander  and  many  others :  and  which  is  too  common  in  those 
dedicatory  epistles,  for  hope  of  gain,  to  lie,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical  eulogiums 
and  commendations,  to  magnify  and  extol  an  illiterate  unworthy  idiot,  for  his  excel- 
lent virtues,  whom  they  should  rather,  as  ^  Machiavel  observes,  vilify,  and  rail  at 
downright  for  his  most  notorious  villanies  and  vices.  So  they  prostitute  themselves 
as  fiddlers,  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve  great  men^s  turns  for  a  small  re>vard. 
They  are  like  ^  Indians,  they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know  not  the  worth  of  it :  for 
I  am  of  Synesius's  opinion,  ^  *^  King  Hieron  got  more  by  Simonides'  acquaintance, 
than  Simonides  did  by  his ;"  they  have  their  best  education,  good  institution,  sole 
qualification  from  us,  and  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality 
^m  us :  we  are  the  living  tombs,  registers,  and  as  so  many  trumpeters  of  their 
fiimes :  what  was  Achilles  without  Homer  ?  Alexander  without  Arian  and  Curtius  ? 
who  had  known  the  Caesars,  but  for  Suetonitis  and  Dion  ? 


'  Vizerant  fortet  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi :  fled  omnea  illachryma biles 
Uryeotur,  ignotique  lonf& 
Noete«  carent  quia  vate  sacro.** 


"  Before  great  Agamemooo  reign'd, 

Reign'd  kings  as  great  as  tie,  and  brave, 
Whose  huge  ambition's  noweontain'd 

In  the  small  compaw  of  a  grave: 
In  endless  night  they  tileep,  unwept,  unknown. 
No  bard  they  had  to  make  all  time  their  own.** 


they  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them ;  but  they  undervalue 
themselves,  and  so  by  those  great  men  are  kept  down.  Let  them  have  that  encyclo- 
psdian,  all  the  learning  in  the  world ;  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves,  "  ^^  live  in 
base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit,"  as  Budaeus  well  hath  it,  ^^  so  many 
^ood  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of  arts,  virtues,  be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate 
potentate,  and  live  under  his  insolent  worship,  or  honour,  like  parasites,"  Qui  tan- 
quam  mures  alienum  panem  comedunt.  For  to  say  truth,  arles  ha  non  sunt  Lucror 
tira^  as  Guido  Bonat  that  great  astrologer  could  foresee,  they  be  not  gainful  arts 
these,  sed  esurientes  etfamtliccB^  but  poor  and  hungry. 


*JnT.  Set.  5.  **.4rscolit  astra.  *i  Aldrovandus 
de  AvibiM.  1.  1^  Gesner,  Ste.  ULiteras  habent  queis 
fibi  et  fortiine  sue  mnledicant.  Sat.  Menip.  **Lib. 
4e  libris  PropriiA  fnl.  24.  ^  Pnefat  translat.  Plutarch. 
"Pblit.  difpiit.  laiidibus  extnllunt  eos  ac  si  virtutibus 
poilercnt  quos  ob  infinite  scelora  potius  vituperare 
opoctertt.     **  Or  as  borsca  know  not  their  strength,  tbey 


consider  not  their  own  worth.  v^Plura  ex  Simonidis 
familiaritate  Hieron  consequutusest,  quamez  HiKronis 
Simonides.  m  fjor.  lib.  4.  od.  9.  "*  inter  inertcs  Pt 
Plebeios  fere  Jacpt,  ultimum  locum  habens,  iiiNi  totartis 
virtatiRque  insignia,  turpiter.  obnoxie,  auppnri9itando 
faseibiis  subjecerit  proterve  insolentisque  potcntia:.  Lib. 
1.  de  contempt,  rerum  fortQitanim. 
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Canues  of  Mtlancholy, 


[Put  1.  See.  2. 


**  The  rich  pbjfieiaii,  lioBoiir*d  Immjtn  ride. 
Whilst  the  poor  acholar  foot*  it  bj  tbeir 


MM  Dtt  Gftlenni  opes, dat  Jattiniraas  honorei. 
Bed  genus  et  speciea  cogiUir  ire  pedes:*' 

Poverty  is  the  muses'  patrimony,  and  as  that  poetical  divinity  teacheth  us,  when 
Jupiter's  daughters  were  each  of  them  married  to  the  gods,  the  muses  alone  were 
left  solitary,  Helicon  forsaken  of  all  suitors,  and  I  believe  it  was,  because  they  had 
no  portion. 

**  Cutiiope  lonirum  csslelM  eur  vixit  in  eirum  I  I  **  Why  did  Cnlliope  live  so  loaf  n  maid  ? 

Neiiipu  nihil  dotis,  quod  numeraret,  erat."  |  Bcca«se  slie  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid.** 

Ever  since  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken  and  left  unto  themselves.  buKmradi, 
that  as  '  Petronius  argues,  you  shall  likely  know  them  by  their  clothes.  ^  There 
came,"  saith  he,  ^^  by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow  not  very  spruce  to  look  on, 
that  I  could  perceive  by  that  note  alone  he  was  a  scholar,  whom  commonly  rich 
men  hate :  1  asked  him  what  he  was,  he  answered,  a  poet :  I  demanded  again  why 
he  was  so  ragged,  he  told  me  this  kind  of  learning  never  made  any  man  rich.'' 


**'  Qui  Pelago  credit,  magno  se  fsnore  tollit. 
Q,ut  pucnas  et  rostra  pciit.  prccingitur  auro: 
Vilis  adulator  picto  Jacet  ebrius  astro, 


"  A  merchant's  gain  is  great,  thai 
A  aoldier  embossed  all  in  gold  ; 
A  flatterer  lies  fbz*d  in  brave  array ; 
A  scholar  only  ragged  to  behold.** 


to 


Sola  pruinosis  horret  facundia  pannis.** 

All  which  our  ordinary  students,  right  well  perceiving  in  the  universities,  how  unpro- 
fitable these  poetical,  mathematical,  and  philosophicid  studies  are,  how  little  respect- 
ed, how  few  patrons ;  apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three  commodious 
professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  sharing  themselves  between  them,  *  rejecting 
these  arts  in  the  mean  time,  history,  philosophy,  philology,  or  lightly  passing  them 
over,  as  pleasant  toys  fitting  only  table-talk,  and  to  furnish  them  with  discourse. 
They  are  not  so  behoveful :  he  that  can  tell  his  money  hath  arithmetic  enough  :  he 
is  a  true  geometrician,  can  measure  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect  astrolo- 
ger, that  can  cast  the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  motions  to  his 
own  use.  The  best  optics  are,  to  reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  man's  favour  and 
grace  to  shine  upon  him.  He  is  a  good  engineer  that  alone  can  make  an  instrunient 
to  get  preferment.  This  was  the  common  tenet  and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Cromenis 
observed  not  long  since,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history ;  their  universities  were 
generally  base,  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  antiquary,  &c.,  to  be  found 
of  any  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had  no  set  reward  or  stipend,  but  every,  man 
betook  himself  to  divinity,  hoc  solum  in  votis  hahens^  opimum  sacerdotium,  a  good 
parsonage  was  their  aim.  This  was  the  practice  of  some  of  our  near  neighbours,  as 
*  Lipsius  inveighs,  ^  they  thrust  their  children  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  before 
they  be  informed  aright,  or  capable  of  such  studies."  Scilicet  omnilntt  etrtihus 
antistat  spes  lucri^  et  formosior  est  cumulus  auri^  quam  quicquid  Grctci  JLatinique 
delirarUes  scripserurU.  Ex  hoc  numero  deinde  veniunf.  ad  gubemacula  reipub,  tnt^r- 
sunt  et  prasunl  consiliis  regum^  o  paier^  o  palria  f  so  he  complained,  and  so  niay 
others.  For  even  so  yfe  find,  to  serve  a  great  man,  to  get  an  office  in  some  bishc^^s 
court  (to  practise  in  some  good  town)  or  compass  a  benefice,  is  the  mark  we  shoot 
at,  as  being  so  advantageous,  the  highway  to  preferment 

Although  many  times,  for  aught  I  can  see,  these  men  fail  as  often  as  the  rest  in 
their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate  of  their  hopes.  For  let  him  be  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  an  excellent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and  expa- 
tiate ?  Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  contracted  with  prohibi- 
tions, so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all-devouring  municipal  laws,  quihus  nihil 
illiieratius^  saith  '  Erasmus,  an  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study,  (for  though  they  be 
never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly  vouchsafe  them  the  name  of  scholars,  except 
they  be  otherwise  qualified)  and  so  few  courts  are  leA  to  that  profession,  such  slender 
ofiices,  and  those  commonly  to  be  compassed  at  such  dear  rates,  that  I  know  not 
how  an  ingenious  man  should  thrive  amongst  them.  Now  for  physicians,  there  are 
in  every  village  so  many  mountebanks,  empirics,  quacksalvers,  paracelsians,  as  they 
call  themselves,  Caucifici  et  sanicidcBj  so  ^  Clenard  terms  them,  wizards,  alchemists, 
poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  physicians'  men,  barbers,  and  good  wives,  professing 


NO  Buchanan,  eleg.  lib.  '  In  Satyrioon.  intrat  senex, 
sed  ciilta  noii  ita  speeiosus,  ut  facile  appareret  euin  hac 
nota  literstum  efse,  quos  divites  ndisM*  solent.  E^o 
inquit  Pneta  sum:  Quare  erfo  tarn  male  vesiitus  est 
Propter  hoc  ipsum;  amor  in^enii  neminem  unquam 
divitem  fecit.        *  Petronius  Arbiter.  *  Opprcssus 


paupertate  animus  nihil  eximium,autS4iMiin«ct-i};ttare 
poiMSt.anifleiiitates  lilerarum,  ant  elogantiain,qttoniaiB 
nihil  prvnidii  in  hi«  ad  vitv  cmnnioduro  videl,  pna^ 
negliKere,  mox  odisse  incipit.    Hcu«.  *Epi»tol. 

quwst.  lib.  4.  £p.  31.  •Cicc>ron.  dial.  • 

lib.  3. 
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great  skill,  that  1  make  great  doubt  how  they  shall  be  maintained,  or  who  shall  be 
3ieir  patients.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and  some  of  them  such 
harpies,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  impudent ;  and  as  "^  he  said,  litigious  idiots, 


'*QuibuB  loqaaciR  aflfktim  arrngantie  est, 

Peritic  parum  aut  nihil. 
Nee  alia  mica  literarii  aalia, 

Crumenimiilra  natio: 
Loqautelela  turba,  litium  strophe. 

Maligna  litigautiuin  cobon,  togati  vultares, 
Lavernae  alumni,  Agyrte,**  &c. 


**  Wbieh  have  no  skill  but  prating  arrogance. 
No  learning,  such  a  purae-milking  nation: 
Gown*d  vultures,  thieves,  and  a  litigious  rout 
Of  cozeners,  that  haunt  this  occupation/* 


that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but  as  he  jested  in  the  Ck>medy 
of  Clocks,  they  were  so  many, '  major  pars  populi  aridd  reptant.  fame^  they  are 
almost  starved  a  great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fellows, "  Et  noxid 
calUditate  se  corripere^  such  a  multitude  of  pettifoggers  and  empirics,  such  impostors, 
that  an  honest  man  knows  not  in  what  sort  to  compose  and  behave  himself  in  their 
society,  to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile  a  rout,  scientuB  nomen^  lot  sumptibiu 
partum  et  vigilus^  proJUeri  dispudeat^  postqtiam^  S^c, 

Last  of  all  to  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession  and  worthy  of  double 
honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  distressed  and  miserable.  If  you  will  not  believe 
me,  hear  a  brief  of  it,  as  it  was  not  many  years  since  publicly  preached  at  Paul'li 
cross,  *by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  reverend  bishop  of  this  land  :  "  We  that 
are  bred  up  in  learning,  and  destinated  by  our  parents  to  this  end,  we  sufifer  our 
childhood  in  the  grammar-school,  which  Austin  calls  magnam  tyrannidem^  et  grave 
malutn^  and  compares  it  to  the  torments  of  martyrdom ;  when  we  come  to  the  uni- 
Tersity,  if  we  live  of  the  college  allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines, 
irar  tuv  ip6sU  jO^  >h*^  *oi  ^|3ov,  needy  of  all  things  but  hunger  and  fear,  or  if  we  be 
maintained  but  partly  by  our  parents'  cost,  do  expend  in  unnecessary  maintenance, 
books  and  degrees,  before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  five  hundred  pounds,  or  a 
thousand  marks.  If  by  this  price  of  the  expense  of  time,  our  bodies  and  spirits,  our 
substance  and  patrimonies,  we  cannot  purchase  those  small  rewards,  which  are  ours 
by  law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor  parsonage,  or  a  vicarage  of  60/.  per 
annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the  patron  for  the  lease  of  a  life  (n  spent  and  out-worn 
life)  either  in  annual  pension,  or  above  the  rate  of  a  copyhold,  and  that  with  the 
hazard  and  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  our 
spiritual  preferments,  in  esse  and  posse^  both  present  and  to  come.  What  father  after 
a  while  will  be  so  improvident  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  great  charge,  to  this  neces- 
sary b^gary  I  What  christian  will  be  so  irreligious,  to  bring  up  his  son  in  that 
course  of  life,  which  by  all  probability  and  necessity,  cogit  ad  turpia^  enforcing  to 
sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony  and  perjury,"  when  as  the  poet  said,  Invitatus  ad 
hcBc  aliqtds  de  panie  negabit :  ^^  a  beggar's  brat  taken  from  the  bridge  where  he  sits 
a  begging,  if  he  knew  the  inconvenience,  had  cause  to  refuse  it."  This  being  thus, 
have  not  we  fished  fair  all  this  while,  that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  fruits 
of  our  labours,  *'  hoc  est  cur  palles^  cur  quis  non  prandeat  hoc  est  f  do  we  macerate 
ourselves  for  this  ?  Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  early  all  the  year  long?  "^' leaping  (as 
he  saith)  out  of  our  beds,  when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a  thunder- 
clap." If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward  and  honour  we  shall  have,  ^f range  leves 
calamas^  et  scinde  Thalia  lihellos  :  let  us  give  over  our  books,  and  betake  ourselves 
to  some  other  course  of  life ;  to  what  end  should  we  study  ?  '^  Quid  me  littentlas 
stuUi  docuere  parentes^  what  did  our  parents  mean  to  make  us  scholars,  to  be  as  ^ 
to  seek  of  preferment  after  twenty  years'  study,  as  we  were  at  first :  why  do  we 
take  such  pains  ?  Q^id  tantum  insanis  juvat  impallescere  chartis  f  If  there  be  no 
more  hope  of  reward,  no  better  encouragement,  I  say  again,  Frange  leves  calamos^ 
tt  scinde  Thalia  lihellos ;  let 's  turn  soldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy  swords,  guns, 
and  pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosopher's  gowns,  as  Cleanthes  once 
did,  into  millers'  coats,  leave  all  and  rather  betake  ourselves  to  anv  other  course  of 
life,  than  to  continue  longer  in  this  misery.  '^  Prastat  derUiscalpia  raderCy  quam 
iiierariis  monumentis  magnatum  favorem  emendicare. 

Tea,  but  methinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words,  that  though  this  be 

^  Ja .  Dousa  Epodon.  lib.  9.  car.  3.  "  Plautua.  |  "  Pers.  Sat.  3.        '*  B  lecto  eisilientes.  ad  sobitUni  tin- 

'  hrc.  ATjpsnir  lib.  3.  <*  Job.  Howson  4  Noverobris  tiitnabuli  plausum  quasi  fulroine  territi.  1.  **Mart. 
U97.  the  aermon  was  printed  by  Arnold  UartAeld. J  i«Mart.         >*8at.  Menip. 
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trae  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate  of  scholars,  and  especially  of  divines,  that  it  is 
miseiBble  and  distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suflers  shipwreck  of  her  goods, 
and  that  they  have  jnst  cause  to  complain ;  there  is  a  fault,  hut  whence  proceeds  h  ? 
If  the  cause  were  justly  examined,  it  would  be  retorted  upon  ourselves,  if  we  were 
cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we  should  be  found  guilty,  and  not  able  to  excuse  it 
That  there  is  a  fault  among  us,  I  confess,  and  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would 
not  be  a  seller ;  but  to  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  mani- 
festly appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from  these  griping  patrons. 
In  accusing  Uiero,  I  do  not  altogether  excuse  us ;  both  are  fiiulty,  they  and  we  :  yet 
in  my  judgment,  theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent  causes  and  much  to  be 
condemn^.    For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me  as  I  would,  or  as  it  should,  I  do 
ascribe  the  cause,  as  ^  Cardan  did  in  the  like  case ;  meo  infortunio  potius  quam  illo- 
rum  sceleri,  to  ^  mine  own  infelicity  rather  than  their  naughtiness :  although  I  have 
been  baffled  in  my  time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as  just  cause  to  complain  as 
another :  or  rather  indeed  to  mine  own  negligence ;  for  I  was  ever  like  that  Alexan- 
der in  "Plutarch,  Crassus  his  tutor  in  philosophy,  who,  though  he  lived  many  years 
fiuniliarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from,  (which  many  wondered 
at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him ;  he  never  asked,  the  other  never  gave  bim  any- 
thing ;  when  he  travelled  with  Crassus  he  borrowed  a  hat  of  him,  at  his  return 
restored  it  again.    I  have  had  some  such  noble  friends^  acquaintance  and  scholars, 
but  most  part  (conmion  courtesies  and  ordinary  respects  excepted)  they  and  I  parted 
as  we  met,  they  gave  me  as  much  as  I  requested,  and  that  was — ^And  as  Mexander 
ah  Alexandro  Gemal.  dier,  I.  6.  c.  16.  made  answer  to  Hieronimus  Massainus,  that 
wondered,  quum  plures  ignavos  et  ignoMles  ad  dtgniiates  et  sacerdoHa  promotos  quo- 
tidie  videret^  when  other  men  rose,  still  he  was  in  the  same  state,  eodem  tenare  et 
foriund  cui  mercedem  laborum  studiorumque  deberi  putaret^  whom  he  thought  to 
deserve  as  well  as  the  rest    He  made  answer,  that  he  was  content  with  his  present 
estate,  was  not  ambitious,  and  although  objurgahundus  suam  segrdtietn  accusaretf  cum 
ohscum  sortis  homines  ad  sacerdoHa  et  pontificatus  evectos^  S^c,^  he  chid  him  for  his 
backwardness,  yet  he  was  still  the  same  :  and  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not  worthy 
perhaps  to  carry  Alexander's  books)  yet  by  some  overweening  and  well-wishing 
friends,  the  like  speeches  have  been  used  to  me ;  but  I  replied  still  with  Alexander, 
that  I  had  enough,  and  more  peradventure  than  I  deserved ;  and  with  Libaniua  So- 
phists, that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  the  emperor  were  ofilered  unto 
him)  to  be  talis  Sophista^  quam  taJis  Magistratus,    I  had  as  lief  be  still  Democritus 
junior,  and  privus  privatus^  si  mihi  jam  daretur  optio^  quam  talis  fortasse  UtHitoTn 

talis  Dominus, Sed  quorsum  hac  ?    For  the  rest  'tis  on  both  sides  f acinus 

detestandum^  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to  detain  from  the  church,  that  which  God^s  and 
men's  laws  have  bestowed  on  it ;  but  in  them  most,  and  that  firom  the  covetousness 
and  ignorance  of  such  as  are  interested  in  this  business ;  I  name  covetousness  in  the 
first  place,  as  the  root  of  all  these  mischiefs,  which,  Achan-like,  compels  them  to 
commit  sacrilege,  and  to  make  simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what  not)  to  their  own 
ends,  "  that  kindles  God's  wrath,  brings  a  plague,  vengeance,  and  a  heavy  visitation 
upon  themselves  and  others.    Some  out  of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  to  be 
enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it  per  fas  et  nefas^  hook  or  crook,  so  they 
have  it     And  others  when  they  have  with  riot  and  prodigality  embezzled  their 
estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a  prey  of  the  church,  robbing  it,  as  "*  Julian  the 
apostate  did,  spoil  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half  back,  **  as  a  great  nun 
amongst  us  observes :)  ^  and  that  maintenance  on  which  they  should  live  :^  by 
means  whereof,  barbarism  is  increased,  and  a  great  decay  of  christian  professors :  for 
who  will  apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  fnend,  when  after  great 
pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon  to  live  ?    But  with  what  event  do 
they  these  things  ? 

***  Opetque  tocis  Tirilmf  venamtni. 
At  inde  meaiii  aocidil  miMrrima.** 

*  LibL  X  de  eona.        "  I  liad  no  monejr,  I  wanted  ini'  nee  fhcile  Judicare  poteat  utram  paupeiior  enm  prioM 

pndence,  I  onuld  not  Kramble,  temporise,  dinemble:  ad  Cranum,  Ibe.        "Deam  habent  iratsB,  ibuqiM 

Bon  praaderet  oins,  Ibe.  vis  dicam,  ad  palpandum  et  mortein  cternam  aequirant,  aliie  miaerabileai  niioAM. 

adttlandttoi  penitui  inaaltufl,  reeudi  non  po«om,jam  Serrarim  in  Joraam, 7.  Boripidet.       **  KioBphQciM  lik. 

■enior  ui  moi  talis,  et  Aagi  nolo,  utcamiae  male  cedat  in  10.  cap.  5.       *i  Lord  Cook,  in  hit  Reporta, 

rem  meam  et  obseanis  inde  deliteseam.     »Vit.  Craisi.  fol.44.       MEuripidea. 
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They  toil  and  moil,  but  what  reap  they  ?  They  are  commonly  unfortunate  families 
that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  progeny,  and,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  accursed 
themselves  in  all  their  proceedings.  ^'With  what  face  (as  ?he  quotes  out  of  Aust.) 
can  they  e3q>ect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from  Christ  in  heaven,,  that  defraud  Christ 
of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth  ?"  I  would  all  our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as 
detain  tithes,  would  read  those  judicious  tracts  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  Sir  James 
Sempill,  knights ;  those  late  elaborate  and  learned  treatises  of  Dr.  Tilflye,  and  Mr. 
Montague,  which  they  have  written  of  that  subject.  But  though  they  should  read, 
it  would  be  to  small  purpose,  dames  licet  ei  mare  cc&lo  Confundas ;  thunder,  lighten, 
preach  hell  and  damnation,  tell  them  'tis  a  sin,  they  will  not  believe  it ;  denounce 
and  terrify,  they  have  ^  cauterised  consciences,  they  do  not  attend,  as  the  enchanted 
adder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base,  irreligious,  pro&ne,  barbarous,  pagans, 
atheists,  epicures,  (as  some  of  them  surely  are)  with  the  bawd  in  Plautus,  Euge^ 
optmBj  they  cry  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  miser,  ^smul  ac  nummos  conn 
templar  in  arcA :  say  what  you  will,  quocunque  modo  rem :  as  a  dog  barks  at  the 
moon,  to  no  purpose  are  your  sayings :  Take  your  heaven,  let  them  have  money.  A 
base,  pro&ne,  epicurean,  hypocritical  rout :  for  my  part,  let  them  pretend  what  zeal 
they  will,  counterfeit  religion,  blear  the  world's  dyes,  bombast  themselves,  and  stuff 
out  their  greatness  with  church  spoils,  shine  like  so  many  peacocks ;  so  cold  is  my 
chanty,  so  defective  in  this  behalf,  that  1  shall  never  think  better  of  them,  than  that 
they  are  rotten  at  core,  their  bones  are  full  of  epicurean  hypocrisy,  and  atheistical 
marrow,  they  are  worse  than  heathens.  For  as  Dionysius  Halicamasseus  observes, 
,Bnt1q.  Rom.  lib.  7.  ^Primum  locum^  &c.  ^  Greeks  and  Barbarians  observe  all  reli- 
gious rites,  and  dare  not  break  them  for  fear  of  offending  their  gods ;  but  our  simo- 
niacal contractors,  our  senseless  Achans,  our  stupified  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor 
devil,  they  have  evasions  for  it,  it  is  no  sin,  or  not  due  jure  divinoy  or  if  a  sin,  no 
great  sin,  &c.  And  though  they  be  daily  punished  for  it,  and  they  do  manifestly  per- 
ceive, that  as  he  said,  frost  and  fraud  come  to  foul  ends ;  yet  as  ^  Chrysostom  fol- 
lows it  AttZZa  ex  pcRnd  sU  correction  et  quasi  adversis  malitia  hominum  provocetur^ 
crescit  quotidii  quod  puniaiur :  they  are  rather  worse  than  better, — iram  atque  anv- 
nos  a  crimine  sumuntj  and  the  more  they  are  corrected,  the  more  they  ofiend :  but 
let  them  take  their  course,  ^Rode  caper  vites^  go  on  still  as  they  begin,  'tis  no  sin, 
let  them  rejoice  secure,  God's  vengeance  will  overtake  them  in  the  end,  and  these 
ill-gotten  goods,  as  an  eagle's  feathers,  "  will  consume  the  rest  of  their  substance ; 
it  is  "*  aurum  Tholosanum^  and  will  produce  no  better  effects.  '*  ^'  Let  them  lay  it  up 
safe,  and  make  their  conveyances  never  so  close,  lock  and  shut  door,"  saith  Chry- 
sostom, ^  yet  fraud  and  covetousness,  two  most  violent  thieves  are  still  included, 
and  a  little  gain  evil  gotten  will  subvert  the  rest  of  their  goods.  The  eagle  in  .£sop, 
seeing  a  piece  of  flesh  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her  claws,  and 
carried  it  to  her  nest ;  but  there  was  a  burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance,  which 
unawares  consumed  her  young  ones,  nest,  and  all  together.  Let  our  simoniacal 
church-chopping  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  harpies,  look  for  no  better  success. 

A  second  cause  is  ignorance,  and  from  thence  contempt,  successit  odium  in  literas  ab 
ignorantiA  vulgi ;  which  ^  Junius  well  perceived :  this  hatred  and  contempt  of  learn- 
ing proceeds  out  of  ^  ignorance ;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous,  idiots,  dull,  illiterate, 
and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others.  Sint  Mecanates^  non  deerunt  Flacce  Marones: 
Let  Uiere  be  bountiful  patrons,  and  there  will  be  painful  scholars  in  all  sciences.  But 
when  they  contemn  learning,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can 
write  and  read,  scramble  at  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that  em- 
peror had,  ^qui  nescit  dissimulare^  nescit  vivere^  they  are  unfit  to  do  their  country 
service,  to  perform  or  undertake  any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  to  the 
good  of  a  commonwealth,  except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  country  justice,  with  com- 
mon sense,  which  every  yeoman  can  likewise  do.  And  so  they  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren, rude  as  they  are  themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.   ^Quis  i 


*Bir  Henry  8pelm«n,  de  non  temernndis  Ecclosiis. 
*  1  "nm.  42.  M  llor.  w  Frimiim  locum  apiid 

orane*  gentea  babel  patrittM9  deuruni  cultua,  *tt  genin- 
nm,  nam  bunc  itiutiaairoe  cuatodiunl,  tarn  Gneci  quaiu 
Barbari,  he.  **Tuni.  1.  de  dteril.  trium  aniioniin 

nb  Elii  terinnne.  "*  Ovid.  Fast.  »  De  male 

tmiUa  vix  gaudet  tertiua  bcrca.  *  Btra  bo.  lib.  i. 


Geng.  n  Nihil  fkciliua  opea  evertet.  qua  in  avaritia 
et  fraude  parta.  Et  ai  enim  aeram  addaa  tali  ares  et 
exteriore  Janua  et  vecte  earn  eommuiiiaa,  intiia  tamen 
fraudem  et  avariliam,  Ac.  In  5.  Corinth.  *>Aead. 

cap.  7.  »Ars  nemtneoi  habet  inimieum  prater 

ieoorantem.  **  He  that  cannot  diaaeoBble  cannot 

live.  »  EpUt.  queat.  lib.  4.  epiat.  81.  LipaioB. 
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nostrd  jiwetUuie  legitime  instituitur  Uteris  f  Quis  oratores  out  Philosophos  iangitf 
quis  historiam  legit ^  illam  rerum  agendarum  quasi  animam?  prcBcipitant  parenlesvota 
sua^  S^c,  'twas  Lipsius'  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrymen,  it  may  be  ours.  Now 
shall  these  men  judge  of  a  scholar's  worth,  that  have  no  worth,  that  know  not  what 
belongs  to  a  student's  labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  scholar  and  a 
drone  ?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong  voice,  a  pleasing  tone, 
and  some  trivially  polyanthean  helps,  steals  and  gleans  a  few  notes  from  other  men's 
harvests,  and  so  makes  a  fairer  show,  than  he  that  is  truly  learned  indeed:  that 
thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  ''^  or  to  run  away  with  an  empty  cart; 
as  a  grave  man  said  :  and  thereupon  vilify  us,  and  our  pains ;  scorn  us,  and  all  learn- 
ing. "  Because  they  are  rich,  and  have  other  means  to  live,  they  think  it  concerns 
them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble  themselves  with  it ;  a  fitter  task  for  younger  bro- 
thers, or  poor  men's  sons,  to  be  pen  and  inkhom  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit 
beseeming  the  calling  of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  commonly  do, 
n^lect  therefore  all  human  learning,  what  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?  Let  manners 
learn  astronomy ;  merchants,  factors  study  arithmetic ;  surveyors  get  them  geometry; 
spectacle-makers  optics  *,  landleapers  geography ;  town-clerks  rhetoric,  what  should 
he  do  with  a  spade,  that  hath  no  ground  to  dig ;  or  they  with  learning,  that  have  no 
use  of  it  ?  thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  mariners,  apprentices,  and 
the  basest  servants,  be  better  qualified  than  themselves.  In  former  times,  kings, 
princes,  and  emperors,  were  the  only  scholars,  excellent  in  all  faculties. 
Julius  Cffisar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commentaries, 

••  " media  inter  prelia  temper, 

Stellarum  eoslique  plafia,  auperiaqae  vaeavit.** 

*Antonius,  Adrian,  Nero,  Seve.  Jul.  8ic.  ^  Michael  the  emperor,  and  Isacius,  were 
so  much  given  to  their  studies,  that  no  base  fellow  would  take  so  much  pains :  Orion, 
Perseus,  Alphonsus,  Ptolomeus,  famous  astronomers;  Sabor,  Mithridates,  Lysima- 
chus,  admired  physicians :  Plato's  kings  all :  Evax,  that  Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert 
jeweller,  and  an  exquisite  philosopher ;  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  priests  of  old,  chosen 
and  from  thence, — Idem  rex  hominumj  Phcehique  sacerdos :  but  those  heroical  times 
are  past;  the  Muses  are  now  banished  in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriolcL,  to 
meaner  persons,  and  confined  alone  almost  to  universities.  In  those  days,  scholars 
were  highly  beloved,  *^  honoured,  esteemed ;  as  old  Ennius  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Vi^ 
gil  by  Augustus ;  Horace  by  Mecsnas :  princes'  companions ;  dear  to  them,  as  Ana- 
creon  to  Polycrates ;  Philoxenus  to  Dionysius,  and  highly  rewarded.  Alexander  sent 
Xenocrates  the  philosopher  fifty  talents,  because  he  was  poor,  visu  rerum^  out  en- 
ditione  preestantes  virt,  mensis  olim  regum  adhibitif  as  Philostratus  relates  of  Adrian 
and  Lampridius  of  Alexander  Severus :  famous  clerks  came  to  these  princes'  courts, 
velut  in  Lycaum^  as  to  a  university,  and  were  admitted  to  their  tables,  quasi  divian 
epulis  accumbentes;  Archilaus,  that  Macedonian  king,  would  not  willingly  sup  with- 
out Euripides,  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at  supper  one  night,  and  gave  him 
a  cup  of  gold  for  his  pains)  deler.tatus  poetce  suavi  sermone ;  and  it  was  fit  it  should 
be  so ;  because  as  ^  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well  saith,  a  good  philosopher  as  much 
excels  other  men,  as  a  great  king  doth  the  commons  of  his  country ;  and  again. 
^qtumiam  illis  nihil  deest^  et  minimi  egere  solent^  et  disciplinas  quas  profilentur^  soli 
it  coniemptu  vindicare  possunt^  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they  compel 
^  scholars  in  our  times  to  complain  of  poverty,  or  crouch  to  a  rich  chuff  for  a  meal's 
meat,  but  could  vindicate  themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  professed.  Now 
they  would  and  cannot :  for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiom,  that  to  keep 
them  poor,  will  make  them  study ;  they  must  be  dieted,  as  horses  to  a  race,  not  pam- 
pered, ^Alendos  volunt^  turn  saginandos^' ne  melioris  mentis  Jlammula  extinguatur;  a 
fiit  bird  will  not  sing,  a  fat  dog  cannot  hunt,  and  so  by  this  depression  oi  theirs, 
^ some  want  means,  others  will,  all  want  ^  encouragement,  as  being  forsaken  almost; 


*Dr.  King,  in  hia  Uat  lecture  on  Jonah,  aoroetime 
rifht  reverend  lord  bishop  of  London.  *7  Quibua 

opea  et  otiuro,  hi  barbaro  faatu  literaa  oenteninunt. 
■I  Lucan.  lib.  8.  s*S|iartian.  Soliciti  de  rebus  nimis. 
•  Nicet.  1.  Anal.  Pumis  iucnbrationum  sordebant. 
^Grammaticis  olim  et  diaiecticia  Jorisque  Profeasori- 
bus,  qui  specimen  eruditionis  dediasent  eadem  digni* 
tatia  ineifnia  decrevenint  Imperatores.  qnibas  oma* 


bant  heroaa.  Brasm.  ep.  Jo.  Fabio  epia.  Vien.  ^Pro- 
bus  Tir  et  PhiloeophuB  magia  prcatat  inter  alios  homi- 
nes, quam  rex  inclitus  inter  pk'beioa.  «  HeinRat 
prefkt.  Poematum.  «« Servile  noroen  Scholari^jatb. 
«•  Seneca.  ^  Baud  Acile  emergunt.  Stc  *^  Media 
quod  noctis  ab  liora  sedisti  qua  nemo  faber,  qas  oeao 
sedebat,  qui  docet  obliquo  lanam  deducere  ferro ;  ran 
taroen  mercea.    Juv.  Sat.  7. 
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and  generally  contemned.  'Tid  an  old  saying,  Sint  MeciBncUes^  rum  deerutU  Flacce 
Marones^  and  His  a  true  sapng  still.  Yet  oftentimes  I  may  not  deny  it  the  main 
fault  is  in  ourselves.  Our  academics  too  frequently  oflTend  in  neglecting  patrons,  as 
'Erasmus  well  taxeth,  or  making  ill  choice  of  them ;  negligimus  ohlaios  aid  amplec" 
timur  parum  aptos^  or  if  we  get  a  good  one,  non  studemus  mutuis  ojicmfavorem  ejus 
alere^  we  do  not  ply  and  follow  him  as  we  should.  Idem  mihi  accidit  Molescenti 
(saitb  Erasmus)  acknowledging  his  fault,  et  gravissime  peccavi^  and  so  may  ^  I  say 
myself,  I  have  offended  in  this,  and  so  peradventure  have  many  others.  We  did  not 
spondere  Tnagnatum  favorilms^  qui  cxsperunt  nos  amplecti^  ^pply  ourselves  with  that 
readiness  we  should :  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  immodictts  amor  lihertatis  effecU  ut 
diu  cum  perfidis  amicis^  as  he  conf(|||seth,  et  pertinaci  pauperate  coUuctarer^  bashful- 
oess,  melancholy,  timorousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss. 
So  some  ofiend  in  one  extreme,  but  too  many  on  the  other,  we  are  most  part  too 
fom-ard,  too  solicitous,  too  ambitious,  too  impudent ;  we  commonly  complain  deesse 
MtBcenates^  of  want  of  encouragement,  want  of  means,  when  as  the  true  defect  is  in 
oar  own  want  of  worth,  our  insufficiency :  did  Maecenas  take  notice  of  Horace  or 
Virgil  till  they  had  shown  themselves  first  ?  or  had  Bavius  and  Mevius  any  patrons  ? 
Egregium  specimen  dent^  saith  Erasmus,  let  them  approve  themselves  worthy  first, 
sufficiently  qualified  for  learning  and  manners,  before  they  presume  or  impudently 
intrude  and  put  themselves  on  great  men  as  too  many  do,  with  such  base  flattery, 
parasitical  colloguing,  such  hyperbolical  elogies  they  do  usually  insinuate  that  it  is 
a  shame  to  hear  and  see.  Immodica  laudes  conciliarU  invidiam^  poiius  quam  laudemj 
and  vain  commendations  derogate  from  truth,  and  we  think  in  conclusion,  non  melius 
dc  laudaioy  pejus  de  laudante^  ill  of  both,  the  commender  and  commended.  So  we 
ofl^nd,  but  the  main  fault  is  in  their  harshness,  defect  of  patrons.  How  beloved  of 
old,  and  how  much  respected  was  Plato  to  Dionysius  ?  How  dear  to  Alexander  was 
Aristotle,  Demeratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Croesus,  Anexarcus  and  Trebatius  to  Augus- 
tus, Cassius  to  Vespatian,  Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca  to  Nero,  Simonides  to  Hieron  ? 
how  honoured  ? 

M  "  Sed  hce  priua  fuere,  nanc  recondita 
Senent  quiete/* 

those  days  are  gone ;  Et  spes^  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Casare  tanium :  "  as  he  said  of 
old,  we  may  truly  say  now,  he  is  our  amulet,  our  "  sun,  our  sole  comfort  and  refuge, 
our  Ptolemy,  our  common  Maecenas,  Jacobus  muni/icus^  Jacobus  pacifictis^  mysta  Mu- 
tarum^  Rex  Platonicus :  Grande  decus^  columenque  nostrum :  a  famous  scholar  him- 
self, and  the  sole  patron,  pillar,  and  sustainer  of  learning :  but  his  worth  in  this  kind 
is  so  well  known,  that  as  Paterculus  of  Cato,  Jam  ipsum  laudare  nefas  sit :  and 
which  "  Pliny  to  Trajan.  Seria  te  carmina^  honorque  cBtemus  annalium^  non  hac  bre^ 
tis  et  pudenda  prmdicaiio  coleL  But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set,  and  yet  no 
night  follows,  Sol  occubuit^  nox  nulla  sequula  est.  We  have  such  another  in  his  room, 
^aureus  alter,  Avulsus^  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo^  and  long  may  he  reign  and 
flourish  amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  malicious,  and  lie  against  my  genius,  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  we 
have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here  and  there  one,  excellently  well  learned,  like 
those  Fuggeri  in  Germany;  Dubartus,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael,  in  France;  Picus  Miran- 
dul&i  Schottus,  Barotius,  in  Italy ;  Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  But  they 
are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude,  the  major  part  (and  some  again  excepted, 
that  are  indiflferent)  are  wholly  bei\t  for  hawks  and  hounds,  and  carried  away  many 
times  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any 
time  (si  quod  est  interim  otii  d  venaiu^  poculis^  alea^  scortis)  His  an  English  Chroni- 
il '  St.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  &c.,  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of 
news,  and  that  at  such  seasons  only,,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away 
time,  "  their  sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news  ?  If  some  one 
have  been  a  traveller  in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperor's  court,  wintered  in  Orleans, 
and  can  court  his  mistress  in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  newest 
fikshion,  sing  some  choice  outlandish  tunes,  discourse  of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces, 

*^CluI.  4.  Cent.  1.  adag.  3.        •  Had  I  done  as  otbera  I  are  centred  in  Cvsar  alone.  ■>  Nemo  tat  queio  noa 

did,  pui  myaelf  forward.  I  miaht  have  haply  been  as    Pha;bu«  hie  noster,  solo  intuitu  lubenliorem  roddat. 
mat  a  man  as  many  of  my  equalff.  MCntullus.  1  "Panegyr.  MVirgji.  wRarua  enim  fernae 

Mvea.  ■  All  our  hopes  and  ioducementt  lo  study  t  sensus  communis  in  ilia  Fortuna.  Jur.  Sat.  & 
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and  cities,  lie  is  complete  and  to  be  admired :  ^otherwise  he  and  thej  are  mach  at 
one ;  no  difierence  between  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worshipfiil  titles ;  wink  aod 
choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the  trencher 
behind  him :  yet  these  men  must  be  our  patrons,  our  governors  too  sometimes,  states- 
men, magistrates,  noble,  great,  aind  wise  by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  Vos  6  Patritius  sanguis^  you  that  are  worthy  sena- 
tors, gentlemen,  I  honour  your  names  and  persons,  and  with  all  submissiveness,  pros- 
trate myself  to  your  censure  and  service.  There  are  amongst  you,  I  do  ingenuously 
confess,  many  well-deserving  patrons,  and  true  patriots,  of  my  knowledge,  besides 
many  hundreds  which  I  never  saw,  no  doubt,  or  heard  of,  pillars  of  our  commoo- 
wealth,  "  whose  worth,  bounty,  learning,  forwar^iess,  true  zeal  in  religion,  and  good 
esteem  of  all  scholars,  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  all  posterity ;  but  of  your  rank, 
there  are  a  debauched,  corrupt,  covetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks, 
tnenan  pecus  (testor  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  appellatioDe  • 
barbarous  Thracians,  et  quis  ille  tkrax  qui  hoc  negel  f  a  sordid,  profane,  pemicioos 
company,  irreligious,  impudent  and  stupid,  I  know  not  what  epithets  to  give  theau 
enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the  ruin  of  a  commonwealth ; 
patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put  in  trust  freely  to  dispose  of  such 
livings  to  the  church's  good ;  but  (hard  task-masters  they  prove)  they  take  away 
their  straw,  and  compel  them  to  make  their  number  of  brick :  they  commonly  respect 
their  own  ends,  commodity  is  the  steer  of  all  their  actions,  and  him  they  pre^^ent  in 
conclusion,  as  a  man  of  greatest  gifts,  that  will  give  most ;  no  penny,  "  no  pater- 
noster, as  the  saying  is.  fCisi  preces  aurofuldasy  amplius  irritas :  ut  Cerberus  ofa^ 
their  attendants  and  officers  must  be  bribed,  feed,  and  made,  as  Cerbems  is  with  a 
sop  by  him  that  goes  to  hell.  It  was  an  old  saying,  Omtda  RonuE  venalioj  (all  things 
are  venal  at  Rome,)  'tis  a  rag  of  Popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out,  there  is  no 
hope,  no  good  to  be  done  without  money.  A  clerk  may  ofier  himself,  approve  his 
•worth,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  zeal,  they  will  commend  him  for  it;  but  "/w- 
hitas  hmdattar  et  aJgeL  If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will  flock  a&r 
off  to  hear  him,  as  they  did  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche :  multi  mortales  canfluebant 
ad  videndum  saculi  decusj  speculum  gloriosum^  laudatur  ah  omnibus^  speciaiur  oh  wr- 
mbuSf  nee  quisquam  non  rex,  non  regius^  cupidus  ejus  nuptiarium  petilor  accedii;  mirajt- 
tur  quidem  divinam  fomutm  omnes,  sed  ut  simulacrum  fahre  polUum  mirantur;  many 
mortal  men  came  to  see  fair  Psyche  the  glory  of  her  age,  they  did  admire  her,  com- 
mend, desire  her  for  her  divine  beauty,  and  gaze  upon  her ;  but  as  on  a  picture ;  none 
would  marry  her,  quod  indotat^  Our  Psyche  had  no  money.  ^*  So  they  do  by  learning; 


>dididt  Jam  dives  avanu 
Tantum  admirari,  tantum  laudare  diBertoa, 
Ul  piieri  Junoais  avem**  — — — 


**  Your  rich  men  have  now  learn'd  of  latter  daja 
T  admire,  eommeod,  and  come  tofether 
To  bear  and  fee  a  worthy  tebolar  apeak. 
As  children  do  a  peacock's  feather." 


He  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  f  a  proper  man,  and  'tis  pity  he 
hath  no  preferment,  sdl  good  wishes,  but  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is,  he  will  not 
prefer  him,  though  it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is  indotatus.,  he  hath  no  money. 
Or  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well  qualified,  plead  affinity, 
consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he  shall  serve  seven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before 
he  shall  have  it.  **  If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he  must  get  in  at  that  Simoniacal  gate,  come 
off  soundly,  and  put  in  good  security  to  perform  all  covenants,  else  he  will  not  deal 
with,  or  admit  him.  But  if  some  poor  scholar,  some  parson  cha£^  will  ofifer  himself; 
some  trencher  chaplain,  that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds,  or  accepts  of  what  he 
will  give,  he  is  welcome ;  be  conformable,  preach  as  he  will  have  him,  he  likes  him 
before  a  million  of  others ;  for  the  best  is  always  best  cheap :  and  then  as  Hierom 
said  to  Cromatius,  patella  dignum  operculum^  such  a  patron,  such  a  clerk ;  the  cure 
is  well  supplied,  and  all  parties  pleased.  So  that  is  still  verified  in  our  age,  which 
*Chryso8tom  complained  of  in  his  time.  Qui  opulentiores  sunt^  in  ordinem  parasilO' 


vQuia  enim  ceneroaam  dizerit  banc  qoe  Endiinius 

Snere,  et  prndaro  nomine  tantum,  Insicnis.  Juve. 
it.  8.  "I  have  often  met  with  myself,  and  con- 


Sat.  7.  w  Juvenal.  «  Tn  Tero  lioet  Orpbeas 

sis,  saza  sono  testadinis  emolliens,  nisi  plumbea  eoma 
corda,  auri  vi>I  ar^enti  malleo  emollias,  Ac.    8ali>- 


ferred  with  divers  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  country,  no  |  buriensis  Policrat.  lib.  5.  c  10.  oJuven.  Bat  7. 

whit  inferior,  if  not  to  be  preferred  for  divers  kinds  of    **  Buge  bene,  no  need,  Dousa  epod.  lib.  9.  —  dos  ipsa 
learning  to  many  of  oar  academics.  •>  Ipse  licet  .  scientta  sibique  coneiarinm  est.  MQaatnor  ad 

Musis  venias  comitatus  Homere,  Nil  laroen  sttiileris,  '  portax  Ecclesias  itun  ad  omnes;  sanguinis  aut  Simonis, 
Ibia  Homere  foras.  *Et  legat  historiros  auctores.  I  pnrvulis  atqiie  Dei.  Holcot.  *Ub.  contra  <]«niilca 

■ovwit  oiWMB  TBiiquan  aafoes  digitoaqna  suoa.   Juv.  |  dc  Babila  martyra. 
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nun  cogunt  eosj  et  ipsos  ianquam  canes  ad  mensas  suas  enutrhaUy  earumque  impudentes 
Ventres  iniquarum  canarwn  reliquUs  differtiunty  iisdem  pro  arhUro  ahUetUes :  Rich 
men  keep  these  lecturers,  and  fawning  parasites,  like  so  many  dogs  at  their  tables, 
and  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  the  ofi^s  of  their  meat,  they  abuse  them  at  their 
pleasure,  and  make  them  say  what  they  propose.  "  ^  As  children  do  by  a  bird  or  a 
butterfly  in  a  string,  pull  in  and  let  him  out  as  they  list,  do  they  by  dieir  trencher 
chaplains,  prescribe,  conunand  their  wits,  let  in  and  out  as  to  them  it  seems  best.  If 
the  patron  be  precise,  so  must  his  chaplain  be ;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  clerk  must  be 
so  too,  or  else  be  turned  out  These  are  those  clerks  which  serve  the  turn,  whom 
they  commonly  entertain,  and  present  to  church  livings,  whilst  in  the  meantime  we 
that  are  University  men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pasture,  tarry  out  our 
time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  ungtihered  in  a  garden,  and  are  never  used ;  or  as  so 
many  candles,  illuminate  ourselves  alone,  obscuring  one  another^s  light,  and  are  not 
discerned  here  at  all,  the  least  of  which,  translated  to  a  dark  room,  or  to  some  coun- 
try benefice,  where  it  might  shine  apart,  would  give  a  felr  light,  and  be  seen  over  all. 
Whilst  we  lie  waiting  here  as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  Pool  of  ^  Bethesda,  till  the 
Angel  stirred  tlie  water,  expecting  a  good  hour,  they  step  between,  and  beguile  us 
of  our  preferment  I  have  not  yet  said,  if  after  long  expectation,  much  expense, 
travel,  earnest  suit  of  ourselves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a  small  benefice  at  last ;  our 
misery  b^ins  afresh,  we  are  suddenly  encountered  with  the  flesh,  world,  and  devil, 
with  a  new  onset ;  we  change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles,  we  come  to  a 
ruinous  house,  which  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be  necessarily  to  our  great  damage 
repaired ;  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for  dilapidations,  or  else  sued  ourselves,  and  scarce 
yet  settled,  we  are  called  upon  for  our  predecessor's  arrearages ;  first-fruits,  tenths, 
subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevolence,  procurations,  &c.,  and  which  is  most 
to  be  feared,  we  light  upon  a  cracked  title,  as  it  befel  Clenard  of  Brabant,  for  his  rec- 
tory, and  charge  of  his  Begirue ;  he  was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  cept^ 
musque  "(saith  he)  strenue  litigare^  et  implacahili  hello  confligere:  at  length  after  ten 
years'  suit,  as  long  as  Troy's  siege,  when  he  had  tired  himself,  and  spent  his  money, 
he  was  fain  to  leave  all  for  quietness'  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his  adversary.  Or  else 
we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domineering  ofiicers,  fleeced  by  those  greedy 
barpies  to  get  more  fees ;  we  stand  in  fear  of  some  prec^ent  lapse ;  we  &11  amongst 
refractory,  seditious  sectaries,  peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists,  a  lascivious  rout  of 
atheistical  Epicures,  that  will  not  be  reformed,  or  some  litigious  people  Tthose  wild 
beasts  of  Ephesus  must  be  fought  with)  that  will  not  pay  their  dues  witnout  much 
repining,  or  compeUed  by  long  suit ;  iMici  clericis  oppido  infesti^  an  old  axiom,  all 
they  think  well  gotten  that  is  had  from  the  church,  and  by  such  uncivil,  harsh  deal- 
ings, they  make  their  poor  minister  weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his  life ;  and  put  case 
they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  it,  as  often  it  fells  out,  from  a  polite 
and  terse  academic,  he  must  turn  rustic,  rude,  melancholise  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or 
else,  as  many  do,  become  maltsters,  graziers,  chapmen,  &c.  (now  banished  from  the 
academy,  all  commerce  of  the  muses,  and  confined  to  a  country  village,  as  Ovid  was 
from  Rome  to  Pontus),  and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots  and  clowns.  ^ 
Nos  interim  quod  attinet  {nee  enim  immunes  ah  hoc  noxa  sumus)  idem  reatus 
manetf  idem  nohis,  et  si  non  multo  gravius,  crimen  ohjici  potest :  nostrd  enim  culpd  ^ 
Wf,  nostra  incuria,  nostrd  avaritid,  quod  tamfrequentes^foedeeguejiant  in  Ecclesid 
nundinatianeSf  (templum  est  vaenale,  deusque)  tot  sordes  invehantur,  ianta  grasse- 
(Kr  impietas^  tanta  nequiiia,  tarn  insanus  nUseriarum  Euripus,  et  turharum  <Bstu€h 
Txum,  noMtro  inquam,  omnium  {Academicorum  imprimis)  vitio  sit.  Quod  tot  Resp, 
Midis  aJUiatur,  d  nobis  seminarium ;  ultrb  malum  hoc  aceersimus,  et  qudvis  contu^ 
melid,  qudvis  interim  miseria  digni^  qui  pro  virili  non  occurrimus.  Quid  enim  fieri 
posse  speramus,  quum  tot  indies  sine  delectu  pauper es  alumni,  terra  fiHi,  et  cujuS" 
cvmqut  ordinis  komunciones  ad  gradus  certatim  admittantur  ?  qui  si  d^nitionem, 
distinctionemque  unam  aut  alteram  memoriter  edidicerint,  et  pro  more  tot  annos  in 
diakctied  posuerint,  non  refert  quo  prqfectu,  quales  demum  sint,  idiottB^  nugatores, 
Uiatores,  aleatores,  compotores,  indigm,  lihidinis  voluptatumque  administri,  "  Sponsi 


i  . 


rr- 


"Pmcribuut,  imperant,  in  ordinem  cogunt,  ioge- 
Bina  noatruDi  prnut  ipaia  videbitur,  astringunt  et  re- 
lazant  ut  papilionem  pueri  aut  hrocbam  flio  demit* 
tut,  aol  attnlniiit,  noa  A  UMdina  au*  panders  Kquam 


centenles.  He insiua.  «t  Joii.  5.  *  Epist.  lib.  2. 

Jam  suflbDtua  in  locum  demortui,  protinua  exortua  aat 
adverfwiua,  Stc  poat  multoa  laborea,  fumptua,  Sec 
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Cau9e$  of  Melancholy. 
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Pendopes,  nehulants,  Aldnoique"  modb  tot  annos  in  academid  inswnpseriiU,  et st 
pro  togaiis  venditdrini;  lucri  causd,  et  amieorum  interceisupneseniantur;  adda 
etiam  et  magnificis  nonnunquam  elogiis  morum  et  scientiit;  etjam  valediciuri  testi- 
monialilms  hisce  Utteris,  amplissime  amseriptis  in  eorum  gratiam  konoraniur^  ab 
Us,  quijidei  sua  et  existimationis  jttcturam  proculdubio  faciunt,  Doctores  eaim  et 
professores  (quod  ait  ^ille)  id  unum  curant,  ut  ex  professiontbus  frequentibus,  et 
tumultuariis  potius  quam  legitimis,  commoda  sua  prooioverant,  et  ex  dispeodio  pub- 
lico suum  faciant  incrementuni.  Id  solum  in  volis  habent  annul  plerumque  magis' 
traius,  ut  ab  incipient  turn  numero  '^petunias  emungant,  nee  multum  interest  qui  stnt, 
liter  atores  an  literati,  modo  pingues,  nitidi,  ad  aspectum  spec  tost,  et  quod  verba 
dieam,pecuniosi  tint,  ''^Philosophastri  licentiantur  in  artibus,  artem  qui  non  habent, '^^ 
Eosque  sapientes  esse  jubent,  qui  nulla  prasditi  sunt  sapientia,  et  uibil  ad  gradum 
prsterquam  velle  adferunt.  Theologastri  (solvant  modo)  seUig  super  que  du.ti,per 
omnes  honorum  gradus  evehuntur  et  ascendant.  At  que  hincjit  quod  tarn  viles  scurra, 
tot  passim  idiota,  Uterarhm  crepusculo  positi,  larva  pastorum,  eircumforcuui,  vagi, 
barbi,  fungi,  crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus  in  scKrosanctos  Iheologia  adiius,  illotis 
pedibus  irrumpant,  prater  inverecundam  frontem  adf creates  nihil,  vulgares  qua»- 
dam  quisquilias,  et  scholarium  quadam  nugamenta,  indigna  qua  vel  recipiantur  in 
triviis.  aoc  illud  indignvm  genus  hominum  et  famelicum,  indigum,  vagum,  ventrit 
maneipium,  ad  stivam  potius  relegandum,  ad  haras  aptius  quam  ad  aras,  quod  divi' 
nas  hasce  literas  turpiter  prostituit ;  hi  sunt  qui  pulpita  complent,  in  odes  nobilium 
irrepunt,  et  quum  reliquis  vita  destituantur  subsidiis,  ob  corporis  et  animi  egesta* 
tern,  aliarum  in  repub,  partium  minimi  capaces  sint ;  ad  sacram  hane  anchoram  coH' 
Jugiunt,  sacerdotium  quovismodo  captantes,  non  ex  sincerilate,  quod  ^  Pa  u  I  us  oi/, 
sed  cauponantes  verbum  Dei.  Ne  quis  interim  viris  bonis  detractum  quid  putet,  quot 
habet  ecclesia  Anglicana  quamplurimos,  eggregii  docios^  illvstres,  intacta  fama 
homines,  et  plures  forsan  quam  quavis  Europa  provincia;  ne  quis  i^orentisimis 
Academiis,  qua  tiros  undiqudque  doctissimos,  omni  virtutum  genere  suspiciendoi, 
abunde  producunt.  Et  multo  plures  utraque  habitura,  multo  splendidiorjutura,  si 
non  ha  sordes  splendidum  lumen  gus  objuscarcnt,  obstaret  corruptio,  et  cauponatUet 
quadam  harpy  a,  proletariique  bonum  hoc  nobis  non  invidereni.  Nemo  enim  tam 
ccecd  mente,  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  videat:  nemo  tam  stolido  ingenio,  qui  non  intelligat; 
tam  pertinaci  judicio,  qui  non  agnoscat,  ab  his  idiotis  circumforaneis,  sacram  poUui 
Theologiam,  ac  ccdestes  Musas  quasi  prophanum  quiddam  prostitui.  Viles  animx 
«t  effroDtcs  (sic  enim  Lutherus  ''*alicubi  vocat)  lucelli  causa,  ut  muscae  ad  mulctra, 
ad  nobilium  et  heroum  mensas  advolant,  in  spem  sacerdotii,  aguslibet  honoris,  oJUni, 

in  quamvis  aulam,  urbem  se  ingerunt,  ad  quodvis  se  ministerium  componunt, 

"  Ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum Ducitur''' Hor.  Lib.  II.  Sat.  7.  "offam 

^equentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  preedae  spem  quid  vis  effutiunt :  obsecundantes  Para- 
Mti  "(Erasmus  ait)  quid  vis  docent,  dicunt,  scribunt,  suadent,  et  contra  conscientiam 
probant,  non  ut  salutarem  reddant  gregem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi  parent  fbrtunam. 
''^Opiniones  quasvis  et  decreta  contra  verbum  Dei  astruunt,  ne  non  oflendant  patro- 
num,  sed  ut  retineant  favorem  procerum,  et  populi  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes  accu- 
mulent.  Eo  etenim  plerunque  ammo  ad  Theologiam  accedunt,  non  ut  rem  divinam, 
Mcd  ut  suamfacient;  non  ad  Ecclesia  bonum  promovendum,  sed  expUandum;  qua- 
rentes,  quod  Paul  us  ait,  non  quae  Jesu  Christ! ,  sed  quae  sua,  non  domini  thesaurum, 
sed  ut  sibi,  suisque  thesaurizent.  Nee  tantum  iis,  qui  vilirrie  fortuna,  et  ahjectm, 
sortis  sunt,  hoc  in  vsu  est:  sed  et  medios,  summos,  elatos,  ne  dicam  Episcopos,  hoc 
malum  invasit,  ^^*Dicite  pontifices,  in  sacris  quidfacit  aurumr^  ^summo:;  saepe 
viros  transvcrsos  agit  avaritia,  et  qui  reliquis  morum  probitate  pralucerent ;  hifacem 
praferunt  ad  Simoniam,  et  in  corruptionis  hunc  scopulum  impingentes,  nan  tondent 
pecus,  sed  deglubunt,  et  quocunque  se  conferunt,  expilant,  exhauriunt,  abradunt, 
magnum  fama  sua,  si  non  anima  naufragiumfacientes;  ut  non  ab  infinus  ad  sum^ 
mos,  sed  d  summis  ad  infmos  malum  promandsse  videaiur,  et  illud  verum  sit  quod 
ille  olim  lusit,  emerat  ille  prius,  vendere  jure  potest.    Simoniacus  enim  (quod  cum 


*  Jan.  Aead.  cap.  6.  '•Aoeipiamufl  peeuniam, 

demittamut  aaioum  ut  apud  Patarinot,  Italoa.  71  Hot 
non  ita  pridein  pervtrtnzi,  in  niilOfopba«tro  Commiia 
totina,  in  Ale  Christi  Oion,  poblioe  haMu,  Adbo 


I6I7.  Feb.  16.  "Sat.  Menip. 

74  Comment,  in  Gal.         f*  Heintina. 
^  Lutb.  in  Oal.  «*  Pen.  Sat.  9. 


wsCof.  rfi.  17. 
wEoclcnaiL 
nSaUufL 
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Leone  dicatn)  gratiam  noo  accepit,  si  non  accipit,  non  habet,  ct  si  non  habet,  nee 
gratus  poti/st  esse ;  iantum  enim  absurd  istarum  nannullij  qui  ad  clavum  sedent  d 
promocendo  reliquosy  ut  penitvs  impediant,  probi  sibi  conscii,  quibus  artibus  iUic 
pervenerint,  ^Nam  qui  ob  literas  emersisse  illos  credat,  desipit;  qui  vero  ingenii, 
erudition  is,  experientiee,  probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Musarum  id  esse  pretium  putat  (quod 
olim  revera  fuU^  hodii  promiUiiur)  planissime  insanit.  Utcunque  vel  undecunque 
malum  hoe  priginem  ducat^  non  ultra  quceram^  ex  Ids  primordiis  ccepit  vitiorum  col-' 
IudUs^  omnis  calamitas^  omne  miseriarum  agmen  in  Ecclesiam  invehitur,  Hinc  tarn 
frequens  simonia^  hinc  orl<z  querelcB^fraudes^  impostura^  ah  hoc  fonie  se  derivdrunt 
omnes  nequitia.  JVe  quid  oHter  dicam  de  amhitione^  adulatione  plusquam  aulicd^  ne 
tristi  domic^xnio  lahoreni^  de  luxu^  defxdo  nonnunquam  vita  exemplo^  quo  nonnullos 
offendunlj  de  compoiatione  Sybaritica,  &c.  hinc  ille  squalor  academicusy  tristes  hac 
tcinpesiate  Camense,  quum  quivis  homunculus  artium  ignarus^  hie  artibus  assurgat^ 
kunc  in  modum  promoveatur  et  ditescat^  ambitiosis  appellationibus  insignis^  et  multis 
digmiatibus  augustus  vulgi  oculos  perstringat^  bene  se  haheat^  et  grandia  gradiens 
majtsicUem  quandam  ac  amplitudinem  pra  seferens^  miramque  sollicitudinem^  barbd 
reverendusy  toga  nitiduSj  purpura  coruscuSf  supellectilis  splendor e^  et  famulorum 
mtmero  maxifne  conspicuus,  Quales  statuae  (quod  ait  ^^ille)  que  sacris  in  sedibus 
colunmis  imponuntur,  velut  oneri  cedentes  videntur,  ac  si  insudarent,  quum  revera 
sensu  sint  carentes,  et  nihil  saxeam  adjuvent  /innitatem :  atlantes  videri  vohntj  quum 
sinl  stahuB  lapidea^  umbratilts  revera  hamunciones^  fungi jforsan  et  bardi,  nihil  a 
saxo  differentes.  Quum  interem  docti  viri^  et  vitce  sanctioris  omamenlis  praditi^  qui 
otstum  diei  sustinent^  his  iniqua  sorts  serviant^  minimo  f arson  salario  conienti^  puris 
nominibus  nuncupati^  humiles^  obscuri^  multoque  digniores  licet^  egentes^  inhoiwrati 
viiam  privam.  privatam  agant^  tenuique  sepulti  sacerdotio^  vel  in  coUegiUt  suis  in  cBter^ 
mim  incarceratij  inglorie  delUescant.  Sed  nolo  diutius  hanc  movere  sentinam^  hinc 
ilia  lachryma'^  lugubris  musarum  habUuSj  "Ainc  ipsa  religio  (quod  cum  Secellio 
dieam)  in  ludibrium  et  contemptum  adducitur,  abjectum  sacerdotium  (atque  h<BC  ubi 
fiunt^  ausim  dicere,  et  piUidum  ^putidi  dicterium  de  clero  usurpare)  putidum  vulgus, 
inopsj  rude^  sordidum^  melancholicum^  miserum^  despicabile^  contemnendum.  ^ 


Lib. 


wBat.  Menip.         »  Biidru*  d«  Ane.  lib.  5. 
de  rep.  Galloruin.        «>Cainpiaii. 

**  Ak  for  ourselves  (for  neither  are  we  free  flrom  thii 
fault;  the  tame  guilt,  the  saine  crime,  may  be  objected 
aeaiofl  ue:  for  it  la  through  our  fault.  nexliRHnce.  and 
avarice,  that  su  many  and  such  abameful  corruptiona  oc- 
rnr  in  the  church  (both  the  i«*mple  and  the  Ueity  are  offer- 
«•<  for  aale).  that  auch  aordidneM  ia  introduced,  auch  im- 
H(.ly  committed,  aiich  wiclcedneaa,  auch  a  mad  culf  of 
wretcbeduea*  and  irregularity— theae  I  aay  arise  from  all 
our  faulia,  tnit  more  particularly  from  oura  of  the  Uni  ver* 
nty.  We  are  the  nur^-ry  in  which  those  ilia  are  bred  with 
which  the  state  is  afflicted;  we  voluntarily  introduce 
\h-'m.  and  are  deserving  of  every  opprobrium  and  auf- 
fenn^.  aince  we  do  not  afterwards  encounter  them  ac> 
e-fittsf  to  our  atrength.  For  what  better  can  we  ex- 
I^Ti  when  so  many  poor,  beggarly  fellows,  men  of 
i-Ttry  order,  are  readily  and  withttut  election,  admitted 
u>  4d«rees  ?  Who,  if  they  can  only  a>mmit  to  memory 
a  few  dt-finitions  and  divisions, and  pass  the  cuatomary 
p^Kjd  in  the  study  of  logics,  no  matter  with  what 
tSrti,  whatever  sort  thp:y  prove  to  be,  idiots,  triflera, 
lUcTd,  f  amblers,  sots,  sensualists, 

**  mere  ciphers  in  the  book  of  life 


Like  those  who  boldly  woo*d  Ulysses'  wife ; 
Born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  earth:  in  truth, 
Aa  vain  and  idle  as  Plieacia's  youth  ;** 

only  let  then  have  passed  the  stipulated  period  in  the 
UDirersaty,  and  professed  theroaelv^a  collegiana:  either 
for  th):  sake  of  profit,  or  through  the  influence  of  their 
frwDda.  they  obtain  a  preaentation ;  nay,  aometimea 
cTMt  accompanied  by  brilliant  eulogies  upon  their 
oftnU  and  acquirements :  and  when  they  are  about  to 
Uke  leave,  they  are  honoured  with  the  most  flattering 
liti-rary  testimonials  in  their  fovour.  by  those  who  un- 
dottbtcdly  auataio  a  loss  of  reputation  in  grantins 
Utfn.  For  doctors  and  professors  (as  an  author  says) 
afv  aniious  about  one  thing  only,  via.,  that  out  of  their 
nrxius callings  they  may  promote  thetrown  advanuge, 
aadctsavert  the  public  loss  into  their  private  gains, 
fnr  our  annual  offlcers  wish  this  only,  that  those  who 
6«nience,  whether  they  are  taught  or  untaught  ia  of 
M  ooment.  aball  be  aleek,  tet,  pigeous,  worth  the 
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plucking.  71m  Philosophastic  are  admitted  to  a  d<>gree 
in  Arts,  because  they  have  no  acquaintance  with  them. 
And  they  are  deaired  to  be  wise  men,  becauae  they  are 
endowed  with  no  wisdom,  and  bring  no  qiialificMliou 
for  a  degree,  except  the  wiah  to  have  it.  The  Tbeolo- 
gaatic  (only  let  them  pay)  thrice  learned,  are  promoted 
to  every  academic  honour.  Hence  it  ia  that  ao  many 
vile  buffoona.  ao  many  iJioia  everywhere,  placed  in  the 
twilight  of  lettera.  the  mere  ghoais  of  scholars,  wan. 
derera  in  the  market  place,  vagranta,  barbels,  muah- 
rooms,  dolts,  asaea,  a  growling  herd,  with  unwashed 
fe#t,  break  into  the  aacred  precincts  uf  theology,  bring, 
ing  nothing  along  with  them  but  uii  iiupudunt  front, 
some  vulgar  triflca  and  foolish  acholaittic  tt'cbnicalitiea, 
unwoahy  of  rcapect  even  at  the  croNaini;  of  the  hif;h> 
waya.  Thia  is  the  unworthy,  vagrant,  voluptuoua  race, 
fitter  for  the  hog  aty  (barain)  than  the  altar  (arain),  that 
baaely  prostitute  divine  literature ;  theae  are  th<-y  who 
fill  thie  pulpits,  creep  into  the  palacea  of  our  nobility 
after  all  other  proapects  of  exiatence  fail  them,  owing 
to  their  imbecility  of  body  and  mind,  and  their  being 
incapable  of  auataining  any  otiier  parte  in  the  common- 
wealth ;  to  tliia  srtcred  refusi*  they  fly,  undertaking  the 
office  of  the  miniiitry,  not  fVom  aincerity,  but  aa  St. 
Paul  aays,  huckatering  the  word  of  God.  Let  not  any 
one  auppoac  that  it  i:i  here  intended  to  detract  from 
thoae  many  exemplary  mt>n  of  which  the  Church  of 
England  may  bnaat,  learned,  eminent,  and  of  apotleas 
fame,  for  they  are  mor»*  numerous  in  that  than  in  ony 
other  church  of  Europe :  nor  from  those  most  learned 
universities  which  coiiatautly  af>iid  forth  men  endued 
with  every  form  of  virtue.    And  these  aeminariea  would 

Kmduce  a  atill  greater  number  of  ineatimable  scholars 
ereafter  if  aordidiiess  did  not  obeeure  the  splendid 
light,  corruption  iriterrui>t,  and  mtrtain  truckling  har- 
piea  and  beggara  envy  them  their  usefulnesa.  Nor  can 
any  one  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  thia — anyao  ato* 
lid  as  not  to  understarid  it— any  so  perverse  as  not  to 
acknowledge  how  sacred  Theology  has  been  contami> 
oated  by  those  notorions  idiots,  and  the  celestial  Muse 
treated  with  profanity.  Vile  and  shanitrleea  soul*  (says 
Luther)  for  the  sake  of  gain,  like  flies  to  a  milk-pail, 
crowd  round  the  tables  of  the  nobility  in  expectation 
of  a  church  living,  any  ofllce,  or  honour,  and  flock  into 
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Cmues  ofMeUmeholy. 


[Part  1.  Sec  2. 


MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSKCT.  L^-^JYonHneeessary^  remote^  outward^  adventUious^  or  accidentdl  causes :  as 

first  from  the  ^urse» 

Of  those  remote,  outward,  ambient,  necessary  causes,  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed 
in  the  precedent  member,  the  non-necessary  follow ;  of  which,  saith  *  Fnchsiiis,  no 
art  can  be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty,  and  multitude ;  so  called 
^  not  necessary''  because  according  to  "  Femelius,  ^  they  may  be  avoided,  and  used 
without  necessity.''  Many  of  these  accidental  causes,  which  I  shall  entreat  of  here, 
might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the  former,  because  they  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
&t^ly  happen  to  us,  though  accidentally,  and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other;  the 
rest  are  contingent  and  inevitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank  of  causes. 
To  reckon  up  all  is  a  thing  impossible ;  of  some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  these 
contingent  causes  which  produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak  and  in  their  order. 

From  a  child's  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely  befidl  him  in  this  kind 
is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone  he  may  be  tainted  with  this  "malady  from  his 
cradle,  Aulus  Grellius  I.  12.  c.  1.  brings  in  Phavonnus,  that  eloquent  philosopher, 
proving  this  at  huge,  "^  that  there  is  the  same  virtue  and  property  in  the  milk  as  in 
the  se^,  and  not  in  men  alone,  but  in  all  other  creatures ;  he  gives  instance  in  a  kid 
and  lamb,  if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  other's  milk,  the  lamb  of  the  goat's,  or  the 
kid  of  the  ewe's,  the  wool  of  the  one  will  be  hard,  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft" 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  Itinerar  CambruB^  l.l.c,  2.  confirms  this  by  a  notable  example 
which  happened  in  his  time.  A  sow-pig  by  chance  sucked  a  brach,  and  when  she 
was  grown  "^  would  miraculously  hunt  aU  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  well,  or 
rather  better,  than  any  ordinary  hound."    His  conclusion  is,  '"''that  men  and  beasts 

any  public  hall  or  city  ready  to  accept  of  any  employ- 
nent  tbat  may  oflbr. 

"A  thing  of  wood  and  wirae  by  ocben  played.** 

Pnllowins  the  pane  at  the  parrot,  they  itotter  oat  any- 
thing  In  hopes  of  reward:  obeeqaioua  paraeitee,  aaye 
Bra«mut,  teach.  My,  write,  admire,  apimve,  contranr 
to  their  conviction,  anythina  yon  pieaae,  not  to  benefit 
tlie  people  bat  to  improve  their  own  fortones.  Tbey 
•ubefcribe  to  any  opinion*  and  dedaioni  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  that  they  may  not  olfend  their  patron, 
but  retain  the  Ihrour  of  the  great,  the  applanae  of  the 
multitude,  and  thereby  acquire  richee  lor  theoieelvei ; 
for  they  approach  Theology,  not  that  they  may  perform 
a  saeriHl  duty,  but  make  a  fortune :  nor  to  pmroote  the 
intereau  of  the  church,  but  to  pillage  it:  eeeking,  aa 
Paul  eaya,  not  the  things  which  are  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
what  may  be  their  own :  not  the  treasure  of  their  Lord, 
bat  the  enrichment  of  themselves  and  their  followers. 
Nor  does  this  evil  belong  to  those  of  humbler  birth  and 
fortunes  only,  it  poescswir  the  middle  and  higher  ranks, 

**0  Pontlib,  tell  the  efficacy  of  gold  in  sacred  mat- 
ters r  Avarice  often  leads  the  highest  men  astray,  and 
men,  admirable  in  all  other  respects:  these  find  a  salvo 
for  simony ;  and,  striking  against  this  rock  of  corrup- 
tion, they  do  not  shear  but  flay  the  flock ;  and,  wher- 
ever they  teem,  plunder,  exhaust,  raze,  making  ship- 
wreck of  their  reputation,  if  not  of  their  souls  also. 
Hence  it  appean  that  this  malady  did  not  flow  fk-om 
the  humblest  to  the  highest  classes,  but  vie*  rersd,  so 
that  the  maxim  is  true  although  spoken  in  Jest—**  he 
bought  first,  therefore  has  the  best  right  to  sell.**  For 
a  Simoniac  (that  I  nuiy  use  ibe  phraseology  of  Leo)  has 
not  received  a  ftvoar;  since  be  has  not  received  one  he 
does  not  possow  one ;  and  since  he  does  not  possess  one 
he  cannot  confer  one.  80  far  indeed  are  some  of  tliose 
who  are  placed  at  the  helm  from  promoting  others,  tbat 
they  completely  obstruct  them,  from  a  consciousness  of 
the  means  bv  which  themselves  obtained  the  honour. 
For  he  who  imagines  that  they  emerged  flrom  their  ob- 
scurity through  their  learning,  is  deceived;  indeed, 
whoever  supposes  promotion  to  be  the  reward  of  genius, 
erudition,  experience,  probity,  piety,  and  poetry  (which 
formerly  wos  the  r«se,  bot  now-a-days  is  only  promised) 
is  evidently  deranged.  How  or  when  this  malady  com- 
menced, I  shall  not  further  inquire;  but  0-om  these  be- 
ginnings, this  accumulation  or  vices,  all  her  calamities 
and  miseries  have  b«en  brought  upon  the  Church ;  hence 
such  frequent  acts  of  simony,  complaints,  fraud,  impos« 


tares— from  this  one  founuin  firing  all  iu  coospieooM 
iniquities.  I  shall  not  press  the  question  of  ambitioa 
and  coortly  flattery,  lest  they  m«^  be  chagrined  abost 
luxury,  base  examples  of  life,  which  ollend  the  booeA. 
wanton  drinking  parties,  dec.  Tet ;  hence  is  that  aca- 
demic squalor,  the  muses  now  look  sad,  sinor  evrry  low 
fellow  ignorant  of  the  arts,  by  those  very  arts  rise«,  is 
promoted,  and  grovrs  rich,  diatinguiahed  by  asbitioai 
titles,  and  puflU  up  by  his  nameroas  hononn;  be  joit 
shows  himself  to  the  vulgar,  and  by  his  stately  carrisce 
disiriays  a  species  of  m^^y.  a  remarkable  solicitade, 
letting  down  a  flowing  beaid,  decked  in  a  brilliant  tnfa 
resplendent  with  pur^e,  and  respected  also  on  aoenost 
of  the  splendour  of  his  household  and  nomber  of  hit 
servants.  There  are  certain  statues  placed  In  ncred 
edifices  that  seem  to  sink  under  their  load,  and  alBMt 
to  perq>ire.  when  in  reality  they  are  void  of  senntioD, 
and  do  not  contribute  to  the  stony  stability,  so  theie 
men  would  wish  to  look  like  Atlases,  when  they  arc  so 
better  than  atatues  of  stone,  insigntficant  scrubs,  Ais- 
guses,  dolts,  little  diflbrent  from  stone.  Meanwhile 
really  learned  men.  endowed  with  all  that  can  adora  a 
holy  life,  men  who  have  endured  the  heat  of  mid-dav. 
by  some  unjust  lot  obey  these  dixaarria,  eooteot  prob- 
ably with  a  miseraUe  salary,  known  b^  honest  ai^- 
lations,  humble,  obscure,  an  hough  eminently  worthy, 
needy,  leading  a  private  life  without  lionovr«  buried 
alive  in  some  poor  ben«>fiee,  or  incamerated  for  ever  ia 
their  collece  cumbers,  lying  hid  ingloriously.  Bat  I 
am  unwilling  to  stir  this  sink  any  longcir  or  any  deeper ; 
hence  thoae  tears,  this  melancholy  habit  of  the  moan; 
hence  (that  I  ma^  speak  with  Becellius)  is  it  that  reli- 
gion ia  broucht  into  disrepute  and  contempt,  and  ibe 
priesthood  abject;  (and  since  this  is  so,  I  must  fpeak 
out  and  use  a  filthy  witticism  of  the  filthy)  a  fetid 
crowd,  poor,  sordid,»melaorholy,  miserable,  despicable, 
contemptible. 

*  Proem  lib.  8.    Nulla  ara  eonstitai  poeet  ^Lib. 

I.e.  19.  de  mnrhnrum  cansis.  Quas  dedinare  liert  aot 
nulla  necessitate  utimur.  «f  Quo  semel  eat  imbou 
recens  servabit  odorem  Testa  diu.  Bor.  "*8icat 

valet  ad  fingnndas  corporis  atqoe  animi  similitndines 
vis  et  natura  seminis.  sic  quoqoe  lactia  propnetaa. 
Neque  id  in  hominibos  solum,  sed  in  pecudibus  asi- 
madversum.  Nam  si  ovium  lacte  hmdi.  aot  capramn 
aeni  alerentur.  constat  fieri  in  his  ianam  durioresi.  ia 
illts  capillum  gigni  severiorem.  **  Adiilta  in  ft^rsnisi 
persequutionff  ad  niiraculum  usqu**  sacax.  **Tini 
animal  quodlibet  qiiam  homo,  ah  ilia  cujus  lacte  natri- 
tur,  natoram  contrahit. 


Hem.  4.  Subs.  I.] 


JVlirse,  a  Cause, 
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participate  of  her  nature  and  conditions  by  whose  milk  they  are  fed.''  Phavorinus 
urges  it  farther,  and  demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse  be  "  ^  misshapen, 
unchaste,  dishonest,  impudent,  '  cruel,  or  the  like,  the  child  that  sucks  upon  her 
breast  will  be  so  too ;''  all  other  affections  of  the  mind  and  diseases  are  almost 
ingrafted,  as  it  were,  and  imprinted  into  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  by  the  nurse's 
milk ;  as  pox,  leprosy,  melancholy,  &c.  Gato  for  some  such  reason  would  make 
his  servants'  children  suck  upon  his  wife's  breast,  because  by  that  means  they  would 
love  him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them.  A  more  evi- 
dent example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by  milk  cannot  be  given,  than  that  of 
"Dion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligula's  cruelty;  it  could  neither  be  imputed  to  father 
nor  mother,  but  to  his  ciuel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her  paps  with  blood  still  when 
he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a  murderer,  and  to  express  her  cruelty  to  a  hair : 
and  that  of  Tiberius,  who  was  a  common  drunkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a 
one.  Et  si  deUrafuerit  (^  one  observes)  infantulum  delirum  faciei^  if  she  be  a  fool 
or  dolt,  the  child  she  nurseth  will  take  after  her,  or  otherwise  oe  misafi^cted;  which 
Franctscus  Barfoarus  /.  2.  c.  uU.  de  re  uxorid  proves  at  full,  and  Ant  Guivarra,  lib,  2. 
de  Marco  Atarelio :  the  child  will  surely  participate.  For  bodily  sickness  there  is 
no  doubt  to  be  made.  Titus,  Vespasian's  son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the 
Duree  was  so,  Lampridius.  And  if  we  may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children 
catch  the  pox  from  a  bad  nurse,  Botaldus  cap.  6l,de  Jue  vener.  Besides  evil  attend- 
ance, negligence,  and  many  gross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much 
danger  may  so  come  to  the  child.  "^For  these  causes  Aristotle  Polit.  lib,  7.  c,  17. 
Phavorinus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  would  not  have  a  child  put  to  nurse  at  all,  but  every 
mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be ;  for  a  sound  and  able 
mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  tuUura  inlemperies^  so  ^  Guatso  calls  it,  'tis 
fit  therefore  she  should  be  nurse  herself;  the  mother  will  be  more  careful,  loving, 
and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such  hired  creatures ;  this  all  the  world 
acknowledgeth,  cimoenientimmum  est  (as  Rod.  i.  Castro  de  not.  tnulierum,  lib.  4.  c. 
12.  in  many  words  confesseth)  nuUrem  ipsam  lactare  infamtem^  ^  It  is  most  fit  that 
the  mother  should  suckle  her  own  infant" — ^who  denies  that  it  should  be  so  ? — and 
which  some  women  most  curiously  observe;  amongst  the  rest,  "^that  queen  of 
France,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zcadous  in  this  behalf,  that  when 
in  her  absence  a  strange  nurse  had  suckled  her  child,  she  was  never  quiet  till  she 
had  made  the  infant  vomit  it  up  again.  But  she  was  too  jealous.  If  it  be  so,  as 
many  times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or  well  able  to  be  a 
narse,  I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  as  "  Plutarch  doth  in  his  book  de  liberie 
educandis,  and  "S.  Hierom,  li.  2.  epist.  27.  Lata  de  institut.  fih  Magninus  part  2. 
Beg.  saniL  cap.  7.  and  the  said  Rodericus,  that  they  make  choice  of  a  sound  woman, 
of  a  good  complexion,  honest,  free  from  bodily  mseases,  if  it  be  possible,  all  pas- 
sions and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  as  sorrow,  fear,  grief,  ^  folly,  melancholy.  For 
such  passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter  the  temperature  of  the  child,  which  now 
being  *Udum  ei  molle  lutum,  ^a  moist  and  sofl  clay,"  is  easily  seasoned  and  per- 
verteA.  And  if  such  a  nurse  may  be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful 
withal,  let  Phavorinus  and  M.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  I  had  rather 
accept  of  her  in  some  cases  than  the  mother  herself,  and  which  Bonacialus  the  phy- 
sjcian,  Nic.  Biesius  the  politician,  lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  8.  approves, '  ^^  Some  nurses 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  some  motliers."  For  why  may  not  the  mother  be 
naught,  a  peevish  drunken  flirt,  a  waspish  choleric  slut,  a  crazed  piece,  a  fool  (as 
many  mothers  are),  unsound  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ?  There  is  more  choice  of  nurses 
than  mothers ;  and  therefore  except  the  mother  be  most  virtuous,  staid,  a  woman  of 
excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a  sound  complexion,  1  would  have  all  children  in  such 
earns  committed  to  discreet  strangers.  And  'tis  the  only  way ;  as  by  marriage  they 
are  ingrafted  to  other  families  to  alter  the  breed,  or  if  anything  be  amiss  in  the 
mother,  as  Ludovicus  Mercatus  contends,  Tom  2.  lib.  de  morb.  hared.  to  prevent 


■Unprota.  infbrmU,  im|NMliea,t6ino]enU  nntriZt  Sat. 
fMBim  in  moribat  eflbnnaiidw  mafnam  Mep«  partem 
iafeuvm  altrieta  ct  natuni  lactia  tenet.  *>  Hircancque 
•doBoniBt  obnra  Tigree,  Virg .  m  |jb.  S.  de  Orsaribua. 
••  Btgda  e.  S7. 1. 1.  Ecdea.  Uat.  » IVe  inaitiTO  lactit 

corpoa,  0t  uiiiMU  oorriunpatur. 


*■  Lib.  3.  de  eW.  eooTen.  ^  Slepbaniia.  *■  To.  8. 
Nutrieea  oon  auaivia,  sed  majrime  probat  deliffamua. 
»  Nutriz  oon  ait  laaciva  aut  temulenta.  Bier.  ">  Pro- 
hibendum  ne  atolida  lactet.  ^Pera.  'Nutrieea 

Interduffl  matribua  aant  meliorea. 
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diseases  and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualify  the  child^s  ill-disposed  tempera- 
ture, which  he  had  from  his  parents.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy,  if  good  choice 
be  made  of  such  a  nurse. 


SuBSECT.  n. — Education  a  Cause  of  Melancholy, 

Educ  ATiopr,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  Melancholy,  may  justly  challenge  the 
next  place,  for  if  a  man  escape  a  bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil  bringing  up. 
'  Jason  Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a  principal  cause ;  bad  parents,  step-mo- 
thers, tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous,  too  severe,  too  remiss  or  indulgent  oq 
the  other  side,  are  often  fountains  and  furtherers  of  this  disease.  Parents  and  such 
as  have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children,  ofiend  many  times  in  that  they  are  too 
stem,  always  threatening,  chiding,  brawling,  whipping,  or  striking;  by  means  of 
which  their  poor  children  are  so  disheartened  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after  hare 
any  courage,  a  merry  hour  in  their  lives,  or  take  pleasure  in  anything.  There  is  a 
great  moderation  to  be  had  in  such  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the 
making  or  marring  of  a  child.  Some  fright  their  children  with  beggars,  bugbears, 
and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry,  or  be  otherwise  unruly :  but  they  are  much  to  blame  in 
it,  many  times,  saith  Lavater,  de  spectris^  part  I,  cap,  5.  ex  metu  in  morbos  grata 
incidunt  et  nociu  donnientes  clamant^  for  fear  they  fall  into  many  diseases,  and  cry 
out  in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives :  these  things  ought 
not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  Tyrannical,  impatieot, 
hair-4)rain  schoolmasters,  aridi  magistri^  so  *  Fabius  terms  them,  Ajaces  ftagelUferi^ 
are  in  this  kind  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners,  they  make  many  children 
endure  a  martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school,  with  bad  diet,  if  they  board  in 
their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill-usage,  they  quite  pervert  their  temperature  of 
body  and  mind :  still  chiding,  railing,  frowning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they 
Biefracti  animis^  moped  many  times,  weary  of  their  lives,  ^nimia  severUate  deficiunt 
et  desperanl^  and  think  no  slavery  in  the  world  (as  once  I  did  myself)  like  to  that 
of  a  grammar  scholar.  Prteceptorum  ineptiis  discruciantur  ingenia  ptierorum,' saith 
Erasmus,  they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.  St.  Austin,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  confess,  et  4  ca,  calls  this  schooling  meliculosam  necessUaiemj  and  elsewhere 
a  martyrdom,  and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in  mind  for 
learning  Greek,  nulla  verba  noveram^  et  savis  terroribus  et  panis^  ut  n^ssemy  insta- 
haiur  mihi  vehementer^  I  know  nothing,  and  with  cruel  terrors  and  punishment  1  was 
daily  compelled.  '  Beza  complains  in  like  case  of  a  rigorous  schoolmaster  in  Paris, 
that  made  him  by  his  continual  thunder  and  threats  once  in  a  mind  to  drown  him- 
self, had  he  not  met  by  the  way  with  an  uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that 
misery  for  the  time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.  Trincavellius,  lib,  1.  consil.  16. 
had  a  patient  nineteen  years  of  age,  extremely  melancholy,  ob  mmium  studiutnj  Tar- 
viiii  et  prtBceptoris  minasj  by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  ^  tutor's  threats. 
Many  masters  are  hard-hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and  by  that  means  do  so 
deject,  with  terrible  speeches  and  hard  usage  so  crucify  them,  that  they  become  des- 
perate, and  can  never  be  recalled. 

Others  again,  in  that  opposite  extreme,  do  as  great  harm  by  their  too  much  remiss- 
ness, they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no  calling  to  busy  themselves  about,  or  to  live 
in,  teach  them  no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course ;  by  means  of  which  their 
servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried  away  with  that  stream  of  drunkenness,  idle- 
ness, gaming,  and  many  such  irregular  courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse 
their  parents,  and  mischief  themselves.  Too  much  indulgence  causeth  the  like, 
*inepta  patris  lenilas  et  facilUas  prava,  when  as  Mitio-like,  with  too  much  liberty 
and  too  great  allowance,  they  feed  their  children's  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench, 
riot,  swagger,  and  do  what  they  will  themselves,  and  then  punish  them  with  a  noise 
of  musicians ; 


*  Lib.  de  morbtff  cmpitit,  cap.  de  mania ;  Baud  poetre- 
Bia  eattsa  eapputatur  edocatio,  inter  baa  OBentis  abalie> 
nationii  cauaas.    Injiitta  noverea.  *  Lib.  2.  eap.  4. 

•  Idem.  Et  quod  maiime  nocet,  dam  in  tenerie  ita 
tiaieat  niliil  conantur.        •''Tlie  pupU'e  facalUca  are 


penrerted  by  tbe  indiacretioD  of  tbe  master.**  *  Fntht 
ad  Teetam.  **  Plua  mentit  pvdafOf ioo  supereilio  ab- 
■talit,  qaamanqoam  prcoeptie  mia  aapientue  iastiUa- 
vit.        •Ter.  Adel.  3.4. 
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io*«obton«t,  poteC,  oleat  uoguenui  de  meo ; 

Amat?  dabitur  a  me  argentum  ubi  erit  coramodum. 
Fores  effregit?  reatituentiir:  deseidit 

Vevtem  1  reaareietur. Facial  quod  lubet, 

Sumat,  coDsuinai,  perdat,  decretura  est  pati.'* 

But  as  Demeo  told  him,  tu  ilium  corrumpi  sinis^  your  lenity  will  be  his  undoing, 
pravidere  vidcorjam  diem  illum^  qiium  hie  egens  profugief  aliquo  militalum^  1  fore- 
see his  ruin.  So  parents  often  err,  many  fond  mothers  especially,  doat  so  much  upon 
their  children,  like  "  jEsop's  ape,  till  in  the  end  they  crush  them  to  death,  Corporum 
nutrices  animarum  noverccB^  pampering  up  their  bodies  to  the  undoing  of  their  souls : 
they  will  not  let  them  be  '^  corrected  or  controlled,  but  still  soothed  up  in.  everything 
they  do,  that  in  conclusion  ^  they  bring  sorrow,  shame,  heaviness  to  their  parents 
(Eeclus.  cap.  xxx.  8,  9),  become  wanton,  stubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ;  rude, 
untaught,  headstrong,  incorrigible,  and  graceless ;"  "  they  love  them  so  foolishly," 
saith  '^  Cardan,  ^'  that  they  rather  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  virtue 
but  injury,  not  to  learning  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all 
pleasure  and  licentious  behaviour."  Who  is  he  of  so  little  experience  that  knows 
not  this  of  Fabius  to  be  true  ?  ^*^  Education  is  another  nature,  altering  the  mind 
and  will,  and  I  would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  ourselves  did  not  spoil  our  children's 
manners,  by  our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken  the  strength 
of  their  bodies  and  minds,  that  causeth  custom,  custom  nature,"  &c.  For  these 
causes  Plutarch  in  his  book  de  lib.  educ.  and  Hierom.  epist.  lib.  1.  epist.  17.  to  Lata 
d;  institut.  filiiB^  gives  a  most  especial  charge  to  all  parents,  and  many  good  cautions 
about  bringing  up  of  children,  that  they  be  not  committed  to  indiscreet,  passionate, 
bedlam  tutors,  light,  giddy-headed,  or  covetous  persons,  and  spare  for  no  cost,  that 
they  may  be  well  nurtured  and  taught,  it  being  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence. 
For  such  parents  as  do  otherwise,  Plutarch  esteems  of  them  ''  ^  that  are  more  careful 
of  their  shoes  than  of  their  feet,"  that  rate  their  wealth  above  their  children.  And 
he,  saith  ^  Cardan,  ^  that  leaves  his  son  to  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informed, 
or  to  a  close  Abbey  to  fast  and  learn  wisdom  together,  doth  no  other,  than  that  he 
be  a  learned  fool,  or  a  sickly  wise  man." 

Sub  SECT.  III. — Terrors  and  Affrights,^  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

TuLLT,  in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans,  distinguishes  these  terrors  which  arise 
from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible  object  heai^  or  seen,  from  other  fears,  and  so 
doth  Patritius  lib.  5.  Tit.  4.  de  regi^  institut.  Of  air  fears  they  are  most  pernicious 
and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole  temperature  of  the  body,  move  the  soul 
and  spirits,  strike  such  a  deep  impression,  that  the  parties  can  never  be  recovered, 
causing  more  grievous  and  fiercer  melancholy,  as  Felix  Plater,  c.  3.  de  mentis  alienat. " 
speaks  out  of  his  experience,  than  any  inward  cause  whatsoever :  ^  and  imprints 
itself  so  forcibly  in  the  spirits,  brain,  humours,  that  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were  let 
out  of  the  body,  it  could  hardly  be  extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of  melancholy 
(for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been  oAen  brought  before  him,  and  troubles  and  affrights 
commonly  men  and  women,  young  and  old  of  all  sorts."  '^  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
calls  this  kind  of  melancholy  (ab  agitatione  spirituum)  by  a  peculiar  name,  it  comes 
from  the  agitation,  motion,  contraction,  dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemper- 
ature  of  humours,  and  produceth  strong  effects.     This  terror  is  most  usually  caused, 

^  Idem.  Ac  I.  ac.  S.  "  Let  him  feaat,  drink,  perfume  ;  Araogit ;  fit  ex  hia  conauetudo,  inde  natura.     »Perinde 


hiDKlf  at  my  expenae :  If  he  be  in  love,  I  ahall  supply 
hiin  with  money.  Baa  he  brolten  in  the  gates  7  ih«y 
shall  be  repaired.  Haa  be  torn  hia  garroenta?  they  shall 
be  replaced.  Let  bim  do  what  be  pleases,  take,  spend, 
waste,  I  am  reaolved  to  submit."       >iCamerarius  em. 


agit  ac  siquis  de  calceo  sit  sollicitus,  pedem  nihil  curat. 
Juven.  Nil  patri  minus  est  quam  filius.  MLib.  3.  de 
sapient:  qui  avarts  pcdagogis  pueroa  alendoa  dant,  vel 
clausoe in  ccDnohiis  jejunare  simul  et  sapere,  nihil  aliud 
agunt,  nisi  ut  sint  vel  non  sine  stultitia  eruditi,  vel  non 


77.  c«nt.  2.  iiath  elegantly  expressed  It  an  emblem,  per-    integra  vita  sapieutea.  >'' Terror  et  roetus  maxima 


dit  anando,  &e.  i*  Prov.  ziii.  S4.  "  He  that  spareth 
the  rod  hates  hia  aon.**  >*  Lib.  de  consoU  Tam  Stulie 
pueros  dilifimaa  ut  odisae  potius  videamur,  llloa  non 
ad  virtutem  aed  ad  iqjuriam,  non  ad  eruditionem«sed 
*d  Iqxum,  non  ad  virtutem  aed  voluptatem  educantes. 
"  Lib.  I.  c.  3.  Educatio  altera  natura,  alterat  aninios  et 
raluBUiem.atqaeaUnam(inquit)  liberoruro  nostrorum 
Biorea  non  ipai  perderemoa,  quum  infantiam  atatim  de- 
bdis  aolvimua :  moUior  ista  educatio,  quam  indulgen- 
iiaB  voeamua,  nervoa  omnea,  et  mentis  et  corporis 


ex  improviso  accedentea  Ita  animum  commovent,  ut 
spiritus  nunquam  recuperent,  gravioremque  melancho* 
liam  terror  facii,  quam  que  ab  interna  causa  fit.  Im* 
pressio  tam  fi^rtis  in  spiritibus  humoribusque  cerebri, 
ut  extracta  tnta  san^ruinea  massa,  segre  exprimatur,  at 
hffic  horrcnda  sp^cips  melancholie  frequenter  oblata 
roihi.  omnes  exercens,  viroa,  juvenes,  aenes.  u Tract, 
de  melan.  cap.  7.et8.  nonabintemp«rie,aed  agitatione. 
dilatatione,  contractione,  mota  apiritoom. 
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as  ^  Plutarch  will  have,  ^  from  some  immment  danger,  when  a  terrible  object  is  at 
hand,''  heard,  seen,  or  conceived,  *^  truly  appearing,  or  in  a  ''  dream:''  and  maDj 
times  the  more  sudden  the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent 

M  "  Sta t  terror  an i mis,  «t  oor  attonitu A  aalit,  I     "  Tbeir  womVt  aAight,  Uieir  heart  anaaad  qaakn. 

Pavidiinique  trepidis  palpilat  veait  Jeeur.**         {       Tbe  trembltnf  liver  pantt  I*  th*  rdob,  and  adMf.' 

Arthemedorus  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  crocodile^ 
Laurentius  7.  de  tnelan.  ""The  massacre  at  Lyons,  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX^ 
was  so  terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died,  great-beUied  women  were 
brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all  affiighted  aghast  Many  lose  thdr 
wits  ^^  by' the  sudden  sight  of  some  spectrum  or  devil,  a  tlung  very  common  in  all 
ages,"  saith  Lavater  port  1.  cap.  9.  as  Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the  Furies,  which 
appeared  to  him  in  black  (as  *  Pausanias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them  ftopfuoJoxtm, 
which  so  terrify  their  souls,  or  if  they  be  but  affiighted  by  some  counteifeit  derik 
in  jest, 

*■  — ^—  **  ut  paeri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  oecia 
*  In  tenebria  metannt** 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  so  afraid,  they  are  the  worse  for 
it  all  their  lives.  Some  by  sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inundations,  or  any  such  dismal 
objects :  Themison  the  physician  fell  into  a  hydrophobia,  by  seeing  one  sick  of  that 
disease :  (Dioscarides  L  6.  c.  33.)  or  by  the  sight  of  a  monster,  a  carcase,  they  are 
ilisquieted  many  months  following,  and  cannot  endure  the  room  where  a  corpse  hath 
been,  for  a  world  would  not  be  alone  with  a  dead  man,  or  lie  in  that  bed  many  years 
after  in  which  a  man  hath  died.  At  "^  Basil  many  little  children  in  the  spring-time 
went  to  gather  flowers  in  a  meadow  at  the  town's  end,  where  a  malefactor  hung  in 
gibbets ;  all  gazing  at  it,  oi^e  by  chance  flung  a  stone,  and  made  it  stir,  by  which 
accident,  the  children  affiighted  ran  away ;  one  slower  than  the  rest,  looking  beck, 
and  seeing  the  stirred  carcase  wag  towards  her,  cried  out  it  came  afler,  and  was  so 
terribly  afirighted,  that  for  many  days  she  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep,  she  could  not 
be  pacified,  but  melancholy,  died.  "^  In  the  same  town  another  child,  beyond  the 
Rhine,  saw  a  grave  opened,  and  upon  the  sight  of  a  carcase,  was  so  troubled  in  mind 
that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  afler  departed,  and  was  buried  by  it 

rPlaterus  observed,  Z.  1,  a  gentlewoman  of  the  same  city  saw  a  fat  hog  cut  up,  when 
the  entrails  were  opened,  and  a  noisome  savour  ofiTended  her  nose,  she  much  mis- 
liked,  and  would  not  longer  abide :  a  physician  in  presence,  told  her,  as  that  hog,  so 
;   was  she,  full  of  filthy  excrements,  and  aggravated  the  matter  by  some  other  loath- 
i   aomg  instance^^^  insomuch,  this  nice  gentlewoman  appreKen^ed  it  so  deeply^'  that  she 
;  fell  forthwith  a-vomiting,  was  so  mightily  distempered  in  mind  and  body,  that  with 
t  all  his  art  and  persuasions,  for  some  months  afler,  he  could  not  restore  her  to  her- 
^self  again,  she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove  the  object  out  of  her  sight.  Idem. 
Many  cannot  endure  to  see  a  wound  opened,  but  they  are  ofiended :  a  man  executed, 
or  labour  of  any  fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitched ;  *  or  if 
they  read  by  chance  of  some  terrible  thing,  the  symptoms  alone  of  such  a  disease, 
or  that  which  they  dislike,  they  are  instantly  troubled  in  mind,  aghast,  ready  to  apply 
it  to  themselves,  they  are  as  much  disquieted  as  if  they  had  seen  it,  or  were  so 
afiected  themselves.     Hecatas  sibi  videntur  sommare^  they  dream  and  continually 
think  of  it    As  lamentable  efi^cts  are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects  heard,  read,  or 
seen,  auditus  maximos  motus  in  corpore  facit^  as  **  Plutarch  holds,  no  sense  makes 
greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind :  sudden  speech  sometimes,  unexpected  news, 
be  they  good  or  bad,  prcBvisa  minus  oraHo^  will  move  as  much,  anitnum  obruere^  et 
de  sede  sud  dejicere^  as  a  '^  philosopher  observes,  will  take  away  our  sleep  and  appe- 
tite, disturb  and  quite  overturn  us.     Let  them  bear  witness  that  have  heard  those 
tragical  alarms,  outcries,  hideous  noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in 


»i«ib.  de  fort,  et  rirtat.    Alex,  pnesertim  ineunte 
pericalo,  ubi  ret  prope  adaant  terribUea.  *  Fit  a 

visione  borrenda,  revera  apparente,  vel  per  ineontnia, 
Plateru*.  >  A  painter's  wife  in  Basil,  IGOO.  Bom- 
niavit  filiam  bello  mortuiim,  inde  Melancholica  codso- 
lari  RolaJt.  *8enee.  Here.  Oet.  *Qtuarta  pan 
comment,  de  Statu  relicionia  in  Gallia  mib  Carolo.  9. 
1573.  M  Ex  oecursu  diemonum  aliqui  fbrorv  corripi- 
untar.  et  experientia  notum  eat.  *  Lib.  8.  in  Arcad. 
M  Lncret.  '  Puelle  extra  arbem  in  prato  concar* 


rentea«4te.  mceta  et  melancliotieadAnum  rediitperdiei 
aliquot  vexata.  dum  roortua  est.  Plater.  •  Altera 

trane-Rhenana  increna  sepukhnim  reeena  aperioai, 
▼idit  cadaver,  et  domom  tubito  reveraa  paiavit  cam 
▼ocare,  poet  paucos  ditf«  obiit.  proximo  appalcbm  col> 
locata.  Altera  patibolum  wro  pneterien*,  metnebat 
ne  urbe  excluaa  iilic  pemoctaret,  nnde  melancholica 
Acta,  per  multo«  annoe  lahoravit.  Platenia.  *8abi* 
tut  oecurraa.  inopinata  lectio.  *  lib.  de  auditioaet 
»Tbeod.  Frodromua  lib.  7. 
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the  dead  of  the  night  by  imiption  of  enemies  end  accidental  fires,  &c^  those  "  panic 
fear^s  which  o^n  drive  men  out  of  their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense,  understanding 
and  all,  some  for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole  lives,  they  never  recover  it  The 
"Midianites  were  so  afirighted  by  Gideon's  soldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  a 
pitcher ;  and  **  Hannibal's  army  by  such  a  panic  fear  was  discomfited  at  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Augusta  Uvia  hearing  a  few  Iragical  verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  Tu  Mar^ 
cellus  eris,  qrc,  fell  down  dead  in  a  swoon.  Edinus  king  of  Deimiark,  by  a  sudden 
sound  which  he  heard,  *^  was  turned  into  fury  with  all  his  men,"  Cranzius,  /.  5, 
Dan.  kUt.  et  Jllexander  ab  Alexandra  L  3.  c.  5.  Amatus  Lusitanus  had  a  patient, 
that  by  reason  of  bad  tidings  became  epilepticus,  cen.2.  cura  90,  Cardan  subtil.  1 18, 
saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an  echo.  If  one  sense  alone  can  cause 
such  violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  what  may  we  think  when  hearing,  sight,  and 
those  other  senses  are  all  troubled  at  once  ?  as  by  some  earthquakes,  thunder,  light- 
ning, tempests,  &c.  At  Bologna  in  Italy,  Anno  1504,  there  was  such  a  fearful  earth- 
quake about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night  (as  "Beroaldus  in  his  book  de  terra  mota^  hath 
commended  to  posterity)  that  all  the  city  trembled,  the  people  thought  the  world  was 
at  an  end,  actum  de  morialibus^  such  a  fearful  noise,  it  made  such  a  detestable  smell, 
the  inhabitants  were  infinitely  afiirighted,  and  some  mn  mad.  Audi  rem  atroctm^  et 
annalihus  memorandam  (mine  auUior  adds),  hear  a  stmnge  story,  and  worthy  to  be 
chronicled :  I  had  a  servant  at  the  same  time  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a  bold  and 
proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  that  he  "  was  first  melancholy,  after  doted, 
at  last  mad,  and  made  away  himself.  At  "  Fuscinum  in  Japona  "'  there  was  such  an 
earthquake,  and  darkness  on  a  sudden,  that  many  men  were  ofiTended  with  headache, 
many  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  melancholy.  At  Meacum  whole  streets  and 
goodly  palaces  were  overturned  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  such  a  hideous  noise 
withal,  like  thunder,  and  filthy  smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and  their  hearts 
quaked,  men  and  beasts  were  incredibly  terrified.  In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same 
earthquake  was  so  terrible  unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses ;  and 
others  by  that  horrible  spectacle  so  much  amazed,  that  they  knew  not  what  they 
did."  Blasius  a  christian,  the  reporter  of  the  news,  was  so  afiirighted  for  his  part, 
that  though  it  were  two  months  ailer,  he  was  scarce  bis  own  man,  neither  could  he 
drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind.  Many  times,  some  years  following, 
they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  *  remembrance  or  conceit  of  such  a  terrible  object, 
even  all  their  lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa  relates  out 
of  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  a  story  of  one,  that  after  a  distasteful  purge  which  a  phy- 
sician had  prescribed  unto  him,  was  so  much  moved,  ^^that  at  the  very  sight  of 
physic  he  would  be  distempered,"  though  he  never  so  much  as  smelled  to  it,  the  box 
of  physic  long  after  would  give  him  a  puige;  nay,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did 
efibct  it ;  **^  like  travellers  and  seamen,"  saith  Plutarch,  ^  that  when  they  have  been 
sanded,  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  for  ever  after  fear  not  that  mischance  only,  but  all  such 
dangers  whatsoever." 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Scoffs^  Cahimmes,  bitter  Jests^  how  they  cause  Melancholy, 

It  is  an  old  saying,  ^^^A  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with  a 
sword :"  and  many  men  are  as  much  galled  with  a  calumny,  a  scurrilous  and  bitter 
jest,  a  libel,  a  pasquil,  satire,  apologue,  epigram,  stage-play  or  the  like,  as  with  any 
misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates,  that  are  otherwise  happy,  and  have 
ail  at  command,  secure  and  free,  quibus  potentia  sceleris  impunitatem  fecit^  are  griev- 
ously vexed  with  these  pasquilling  libels,  and  satires :  they  fear  a  railing  ^  Aretine, 
more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field,  which  made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some 
relate)  ^  allow  him  a  liberal  pension,  that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his  satires."  ^ 


■  BfloM)  oernens  fufiente*  ftgmine  turniM,  Q,a»  mea 
Bane  inflat  oornaa  Faunnt  ait.  Alciat.  embl.  133. 
■  JwL  a.  IS.  *  Pluurehut  vita  ^Jat.  *  la  Airorem 
am  loctis  venua.  *8abitariu8  terns  motui.  >'Cepit 
iade  denpere  cam  dispendio  sanitatit,  inde  adeo  dem«n- 
itnt.  nt  tilN  ipai  mortem  inferret.  *  Hiitorica  relatio 
fc  rebiii  JapoBicis  Tract.  9.  de  lef  at.  regis  Chinensii,  a 
Udovieo  FYoiii  Jeauita.  A.  15B6.  Fuacini- derepeiite 
tMta  acri^ealigo  et  terrcmotuf.  at  multl  capite  dote' 
tot,  plurimiie  eor  oMBrore  et  melancholia  obruerctur. 
Thotom  freaiitttm  edebat,  ut  tooitra  firagorem  imitari 


viderctur,  taotamque,  dee.  In  urbe  Sacai  tarn  borrlfleot 
fuit,  ut  homines  viv  sui  ooropotes  ement  Jk  tenribua 
abalienati,  morore  oppreaei  tam  borrendo  spectaeulo, 
Jbc.  *(^unm  sabit  illiiM  tristiuima  noetn  Imago. 
*iQui  solo  aspectu  medidna  movebatur  ad  pargandam. 
^^Sicut  viatoree  >i  ad  Mzum  ampegerint.  aut  nauts, 
memoret  sui  casus,  non  isia  modo  qua  olTendunt.  sed 
et  similia  horrent  perpetud  et  tremunt.  **  LiCviter 

volant  graviter  vulnerant.  Bernardus.  4>Enns  aau* 
ciat  corpus,  mentem  acrmo.  ^Sciatia  eum  esse  qui 
i  nemiaefereevi  aui  magnate,  noo  illuaire  ■tipenditua 


208  Cautes  of  Melancholy.  [Part  1.  Sec  1 

The  Gods  had  their  Momus,  Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his  Thenrites,  Philip  his 
Demades :  the  Caesars  themselves  in  Rome  were  commonly  taunted.  There  was 
never  wanting  a  Petronius,  a  Lucian  in  those  times,  nor  will  be  a  Rabelais,  an 

r£uphormio,  a  Boccalinus  in  ours.  Adrian  the  sixth  pope  ^  was  so  hij^hly  ofiended, 
and  grievously  vexed  with  Pasquillers  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that  his  statue 
should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  had  done 
r  it  forthwith,  had  not  Ludovicus  Suessanus,  a  facete  companion,  dirauaded  him  to  the 
I  contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquil^s  ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  in  the  bottom  of 
j_the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  louder  than  before,— -^em»  irritabile  veUum^  and 
therefore  ^  Socrates  in  Plato  adviseth  all  his  friends,  ^  that  respect  their  credits,  to 
stand  in  awe  of  poets,  for  they  are  terrible  fellows,  can  praise  and  dispraise  as  they 
see  cause.''  Hinc  quam  sit  calamus  savior  ense  patet.  The  prophet  David  com- 
plains. Psalm  cxxiii.  4.  ^^  that  his  soul  was  full  of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and 
of  the  despitefulness  of  the  proud,"  and  Psalm  Iv.  4.  ^  for  the  voice  of  the  wicked, 
&c.,  and  their  hate :  his  heart  trembled  within  him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  came 
upon  him ;  fear  and  horrible  fear,"  &c.,  and  Psal.  Ixix.  20.  ^  Rebuke  hath  broka 
ray  heart,  and  I  am  full  of  heaviness."  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and 
is  not  so  troubled,  that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men  ?  for  many  are  of  eo 
^  petulant  a  spleen ;  and  have  that  figure  Sarcasmus  so  often  in  their  mouths,  so 
bitter,  so  foolish,  as  **  Baltasar  Castilio  notes  of  them,  that  ^  they  cannot  speak,  bm 
they  must  bite ;"  they  had  rather  lose  a  fnend  than  a  jest ;  and  what  company  soever 
they  come  in,  tfiey  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over  tlieir  inferiors,  especially  over  such 
as  any  way  depend  upon  them,  humouring,  misusing,  or  putting  guUeries  on  some 
or  other  till  they  have  made  by  their  humouring  or  gulling  ^  ex  stulto  insanumy  a 
mope  or  a  noddy,  and  all  to  make  themselves  merry : 

*  •*  dummodo  riram 

Ezcutiat  sibi ;  dod  biccuiqoam  pareit  amico;** 

Friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one,  to  make  a  fool  a'  madman,  is  their  sport, 
and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to  scoff  and  deride  others;  they  must  sacrifice 
to  the  god  of  laughter,  with  them  in  '*  Apuleius,  once  a  day,  or  else  they  shall  be 
melancholy  themselves ;  they  care  not  how  they  grind  and  misuse  others,  so  they 
may  exhilarate  their  own  persons.  Their  wits  indeed  serve  them  to  that  sole  po^ 
pose,  to  make  sport,  to  break  a  scurrile  jest,  which  is  levissimus  ingenii  fructuSf  the 
froth  of  wit,  as  **  Tully  holds,  and  for  this  they  are  often  applauded,  in  all  other  dis- 
course, dry,  barren,  straminious,  dull  and  heavy,  here  lies  their  genius,  in  this  they 
alone  excel,  please  themselves  and  others.  Leo  Decimus,  that  scoffing  pope,  as 
Jovius  hath  registered  in  the  Fourth  book  of  his  life,  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in 
humouring  of  silly  fellows,  and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them,  "  by  commending  some, 
persuading  others  to  this  or  that :  he  made  ex  stolidis  stuliissmoSy  et  maxime  rtdiculoAi 
ex  siultis  insanos ;  soft  fellows,  stark  noddies ;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad 
before  he  left  them.  •  One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Tarascomus  of 
Parma,  a  musician  that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  second 
in  this  business,  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (who 
was  indeed  a  ninny)  they  ^  '^  made  him  set  foolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridiculous 
precepts,  which  they  did  highly  commend,"  as  to  tie  his  arm  that  played  on  the  lute, 
to  make  him  strike  a  sweeter  stroke,  "^  and  to  pull  down  the  Arras  hangings,  because 
the  voice  would  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the  reverberation  of  the  wall."  In  the  hke 
manner  they  persuaded  one  Baraballius  of  Caieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as 
Petrarch ;  would  have  him  to  be  made  a  laureate  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to 
his  instalment ;  and  had  so  possessed  the  poor  man  with  a  conceit  of  his  excellent 
poetry,  that  when  some  of  hjs  more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was 
very  angry  with  them,  and  said  "  "  they  envied  his  honour,  and  prosperity :"  it  was 
strange  (saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  of  60  years,  a  venerable  and  grave  old  man, 


babuit,  ne  morei  ipioniin  SatTris  saif  notaret.    Osap. 
Bartbiui  pnefat.  paroodid. 

«  Jorint  in  vita  ejoi,  fraviaiime  tullt  ftmoais  libellit 
noo^en  mium  ad  Paaquilli  •tatuam  fuitae  laceratum, 
dacrevitque  ideo  statuam  demoliri,  Sc£.        m  piato,  lib. 


totiea  mord«re  licere  sibi  patent.  **Ter.  Euoiicli- 

M  Hor.  ter.  lib.  S.  Bat.  4.    "  Provided  he  can  only  eiciir 
lauffhtpr,  he  tparra  not  bia  beft  flriend."  *i  Lib.  S. 

*■  Dr  nrat.  **  l^udando,  «t  niira  iis  perauadendo. 

**Et  vana  inflatus  opiriione,  incredibilia  nc  rid^nda 


13.  de  lefibiit.  Q,ui  extMiaiationrai  ciirant,  poelas  !  qua^dam  Miiticvs  prccepta  coiDmcntar«tur,  &c.  •'^L't 
vereantur,  quia  magnam  vim  hab"rit  ad  laudandum  et  '  voce*  nudin  parietibui  illipr.  suaviiis  ac  acutiua  retiii- 
vituperandum.    <>Petulantisplenf  cachinnn.    «^Curial.    rent.  Mimmnrtalitali  ei  gloris  au*  proraoa  anfi> 

lib.  S.   £a  quorniHtaiD  est  inacitia,  at  qnoties  ioqui,  ;  dentm. 


Hem.  4.  Snt».  4.]  Scoffs^  Calumnies^  hitter  Jests,  SfC.  209 

80  gulled.  But  what  cannot  snch  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  find  a  soft  creature, 
on  whom  they  may  work  ?  nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise,  or  so  discreet,  that 
may  not  be  humoured  in  this  kind,  especially  if  some  excellent  wits  shall  set  upon 
him ;  he  that  mads  others,  if  he  were  so  humoured,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as 
much  grieved  and  tormented ;  he  might  cry  with  him  in  the  comedy,  Proh  Jupiter , 
tu  homo  me  adfgas  nd  insaniam.  For  all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken ;  if  he 
be  a  s^iily  soul,  and  do  not  perceive  it,  'tis  well,  he  may  haply  make  others  sport,  and 
be  no  whit  troubled  himself;  but  if  he  be  apprehensive  of  his  folly,  and  take  it  to 
hearty  then  it  torments  him  worse  than  any  lash :  a  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  a  calumny, 
pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or  injury  whatsoever;  leviter  enim 
volat^  (it  flies  swiftly)  as  Bernard  of  an  arrow,  sed  graoiier  vulnercU,  (but  wounds 
deeply),  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  virulent  tongue,  ^^  it  cuts  (saith  David) 
like  a  two-edged  sword.  They  shoot  bitter  words  as  arrows,"  Psal.  Ixiv.  5.  ^^  And 
they  smote  with  their  tongues,'^  Jer.  xriii.  18,  and  that  so  hard,  that  they  leave  an 
incurable  wound  behind  them.  Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and 
so  dejected,  that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered ;  and  of  all  other  men  living,  those 
which  are  actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible,  (as  being  suspi- 
cious, choleric,  apt  to  mistake)  and  impatient  of  an  injury  in  that  kind :  they  aggra- 
vate, and  so  meditate  continually  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive,  not  to  be 
removed,  till  time  wear  it  out.  Although  they  peradventure  that  so  scofi^  do  it  alone 
in  mirth  and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimum  aliend  frui  insanid^  an  excellent  thing 
to  enjoy  another  man's  madness ;  yet  they  must  know,  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  (as 
'^Thomas  holds)  and  as  the  prophet  ''David  denounceth,  ^they  that  use  it,  shall 
never  dwell  in  God^s  tabernacle." 

Such  scurrilous  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore,  ought  not  at  all  to  be  used ; 
especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  in  misery,  or  any  way  distressed :  for  to 
such,  arumnarum  incrementa  sunt,  they  multiply  grief,  and  as  "  he  perceived,  In  muU 
tis  puflor,  in  multis  iracundia,  ^c,  many  are  ashamed,  many  vexed,  angered,  and  there 
is  no  greater  cause  or  furtherer  of  melancholy.  Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  Sixth  book 
of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  this  purpose,  of  Uladislaus,  the  second  king  of 
Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  earl  of  Shrine;  they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were 
enforced  to  lodge  in  a  poor  cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed,  Uladislaus  told  the 
earl  in  jest,  that  his  wife  lay  softer  with  the  abbot  of  Shrine ;  he  not  able  to  contain, 
replied,  EU  tua  cum  Dabesso,  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  young  gentleman 
in  the  court,  whom  Christina  the  queen  loved.  Tetigit  id  dictum  Principis  animum, 
these  words  of  his  so  galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  tristis  et  cogiiabundusj 
very  sad  and  melancholy  for  many  months ;  but  they  were  the  earl's  utter  undoing  : 
for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to  death.  Sophia  the  empress, 
Justinian's  wife,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upon  Narsetes  the  eunuch,  a  famous  captain  then 
di»)uieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he  lately  had :  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  distafif  and 
to  keep  women  company,  than  to  wield  a  sword,  or  to  be  genera]  of  an  army :  but 
it  cost  her  dear,  for  he  so  far  distasted  it,  that  he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part, 
much  troubled  in  his  thoughts,  caused  the  Lombards  to  rebel,  and  thence  procured 
many  miseries  to  the  commonwealth.  Tiberius  the  emperor  withheld  a  legacy  from 
the  people  of  Rome,  which  his  predecessor  Augustus  had  lately  given,  and  perceiv- 
ing a  fellow  round  a  dead  corse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  wherefore  he  did  so ; 
the  fellow  replied,  that  he  wished  the  departed  soul  to  signify  to  Augustus,  the  com- 
mons of  Rome  were  yet  unpaid :  for  this  bitter  jest  the  emperor  caused  him  forth- 
with to  be  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself.  For  this  reason,  all  those  that  other- 
wise approve  of  jests  in  some  cases,  and  facete  companions,  (as  who  doth  not  ?)  let 
ihem  laugh  and  be  merry,  rumpantur  et  ilia  Codro,  His  laudable  and  fit,  those  yet 
will  by  no  means  admit  them  in  their  companies,  that  are  any  way  inclined  to  this 
loalady :  nonjoeandum  cum  iis  qui  miseri  sunt,  et  (erumnosi,  no  jesting  with  a  discon- 
tented person.  Tis  Castillo's  caveat,  ^  Jo.  Pontanus,  and  "  Galateus,  and  every  good 
man's. 

*'  Play  with  me,  bat  hurt  me  not : 
Jest  with  me,  but  ■bame  me  not.** 


*1  9  dB  qnnt.  7S.   Irrieio  mortale  peocatum.   t  &ulieo.         #  De  laniione  lib.  4.  eap.  3.        ^FoLSS. 
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[Part  1.  Sec.  1 


Comitas  is  a  yirfne  between  nisticUy  and  scurrility,  two  extremes,  as  afibility  is 
between  flattery  and  contention,  it  roust  not  exceed ;  but  be  still  accompanied  with 
that  ^a^ka^tta  Of  innocency,  qua  nendni  nocet^  omnem  injuria  obkUumem  abhormt, 
hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  ofier  of  injury.  Though  a  man  be  liable  to  such  a  jest  or 
obloquy,  have  been  overseen,  or  committed  a  foul  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  mannere  or 
humanity,  to  upbraid,  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  ofience,  or  to  scoflf  at  such  a 
one ;  tis  an  old  axiom,  turpis  in  reum  omnis  exprohratio.^  I  speak  not  of  such  » 
generally  tax  vice,  Barclay,  Gentilis,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fishcartus,  &.C.,  the  Varroo- 
ists  and  Lucians  of  our  time,  satirists,  epigrammists,  comedians,  apologists,  &c^  but 
such  as  personate,  rail,  scoflf  calumniate,  perstringe  by  name,  or  in  presence  oSaid; 

••**  Ladit  qui  stolld&  proeacitale 
Nod  est  Settivt  ille  aed  catatliu  :** 

^is  horse-play  this,  and  those  jests  (as  he  ''saith)  ^are  no  better  than  injuries,** 
biting  jests,  mardentes  et  aculeatif  they  are  poisoned  jests,  leave  a  sting  behiad  them, 
and  ought  not  to  be  used. 

«*•  Set  not  thy  foot  to  make  the  blind  to  fall ; 
Nor  wilflilly  olfend  tbf  weaker  lirotber: 
Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  tongue's  hitter  (all. 
Neither  reJoi«e  tboa  in  the  Ail  of  other.** 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease  and  quietness  than  we 
have,  less  melancholy;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  we  study  to  misuse  each  other,  bow 
to  sting  and  gall,  like  two  fighting  boors,  bending  all  our  force  and  wit,  fnend^s  for- 
tune, to  crucify  ^  one  another's  souls ;  by  means  of  which,  there  is  little  content  and 
charity,  much  virulency,  hatred,  malice,  and  disquietness  among  us. 

SuBSBCT.  V. — Loss  of  Liberty^  Servitude^  Imprisonment,  haw  they  cause  Melanckolf. 

To  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I  may  well  annex  loss  of  liberty,  servitude,  or  impri- 
sonment, which  to  some  persons  is  as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest  Thougii  ther 
have  aU  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair  walks  and  gardens, 
delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and  diet,  and  all  things  correspondent,  yet  thev 
are  not  content,  because  they  are  confined,  may  not  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure* 
have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  ^  aliend  quadrd,  at  another  man^s  table  and 
conunand.  As  it  is  "in  meats  so  it  is  in  all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports; 
let  them  be  never  so  pleasant,  commodious,  wholesome,  so  good ;  yet  omnium  renM 
est  satietas,  there  is  a  loathing  satiety  of  all  things.  The  children  of  Israel  were 
tired  with  manna,  it  is  irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  his  cage,  or  a  dog 
in  his  kennel,  they  are  weary  of  it.  They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and  have  all  things, 
to  another  man^s  judgment,  that  heart  can  wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can  desire. 
bona  si  sua  norint:  yet  they  loathe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present :  Est  naiura 
handnum  novitatis  avida;  men's  nature  is  still  desirous  of  news,  variety,  delight?; 
and  our  wandering  afiections  are  so  irregular  in  this  kind,  that  they  must  cl^ngiu 
though  it  must  be  to  the  worst  Bachelors  must  be  married,  and  married  men  would 
be  b^helors ;  they  do  not  love  their  own  wives,  though  otherwise  fair,  wise.,  vir- 
tuous, and  well  qualified,  because  they  are  theirs  *,  our  present  estate  is  still  the 
worst,  we  cannot  endure  one  course  of  life  long,  et  quod  modd  vovercU,  odit^  one 
calling  long,  esse  in  honore  juvat,  max  displicet ;  one  place  long,  '^  Roma  'Hbtir  amo<, 
ventosus  Tyhure  Romam,  that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  H<k 
quosdam  agit  ad  mortem,  (saith  ^'  Seneca)  qudd  proposita  sape  mutando  in  eadrm 
revolvuntur,  et  non  relinquunt  novitati  locum :  Fastidio  capit  esse  vita^  et  ipsus  munr 
dus,€t  subit  illud  rapidissimarum  deliciarum,Quousque  eadem  ?  this  alone  kills  many 
a  man,  that  they  are  tied  to  the  same  still,  as  a  horse  in  a  mill,  a  dog  in  a  wheel 
they  run  round,  without  alteration  or  news,  their  life  groweth  odious,  the  wodd 
loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious  delights,  what  ?  still  the  same } 
Marcus  .Aurelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience  of  all  worldly  delights  and  plea- 
sure, confessed  as  much  of  themselves ;  what  they  most  desired,  was  tedious  at 
last,  and  that  their  lust  could  never  be  satisfied,  all  was  vanity  and  affliction  of  mind. 


*>  Tblly  Tuae.  qucat.  *  "  Every  reproach  u ttered 

againat  one  already  eondeanned  if  nean.apirited/* 
M  Mart  lih.  1.  epig.  35.  "  Talea  Joci  ab  injuriia  non 
poi^nl  diaoeniL    Oalateoa  fo.  59.  •PyhraeiAliia 


Quadraint  37.  *>  Ego  hujua  miaera  fiitQitaie  ei  de< 

nentia  conflictor.  TulL  ad  Attic  li.  11.  •  Mi«eraB 
est  aliena  vi  vere  quadra.  Jut.  *  Cramb«  hts  eocia. 
Vita  me  redde  prioii.     *•  Hor.    ^  Da  uanqoil  aaiaa. 


Mem.  4.  Subs.  6.]  Poverty  and  Wani^  Causes  211 

Now  if  it  be  death  itself,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with  one  kind  of  sport,  dieted 
with  one  dish,  tied  to  one  place ;  though  they  have  all  things  otherwise  as  they  can 
desire,  and  are  in  heaven  to  another  man's  opinion,  what  misery  and  discontent  shall 
they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself?  Quod  trislius  morte^  in  8e,rvitute 
vtvendum^  as  Heimolaus  told  Alexander  in  ^  Curtius,  worse  than  death  is  bondage : 
"^hoc  ammo  scito  omneaforiesj  ut  mortem  servituii  anteponantj  All  brave  men  at  arms 
(Tully  holds)  are  so  arocted.  ''*  Elquidem  ego  is  sum^  qui  servUulem  extremum  om- 
fuum  malorum  esse  arhitror ;  J  am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that  account  servitude  the 
extremity  of  misery.  And  what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hard 
taskmasters,  in  gold  mines  (like  those  30,000  ^  Indian  slaves  at  Potosi,  in  Peru),  tin- 
mines,  lead-mines,  stone-quarries,  coal-pits,  like  so  many  mouldwarps  under  ground, 
condemned  to  the  galleys,  to  perpetual  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and  stripes,  witliout 
all  hope  of  delivery  ?  How  are  those  women  in  Turkey  affected,  that  most  part  of 
the  year  come  not  abroad ;  those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames,  that  are  mewed  up  like 
hawks,  and  locked  up  by  their  jealous  husbands  ?  how  tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live 
in  stoves  and  caves  half  a  year  together  ?  as  in  Iceland,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  ^  pole 
itself,  where  they  have  six  months'  perpetual  night.  Nay,  what  misery  and  discon- 
tent do  they  endure,  that  are  in  prison  ?  They  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things 
at  once,  good  air,  good  diet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  &c.,  that  are  bound 
in  chains  all  day  long,  suffer  hunger,  and  (as  ""  Lucian  describes  it)  ^^  must  abide  that 
filthy  stink,  and  rattling  of  chains,  bowlings,  pitiful  outcries,  that  prisoners  usually 
make ;  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable."  They  lie  nastily 
among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dungeon,  in  their  own  dung,  in  pain  of  body,  in 
pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did,  Psal.  cv.  1 8,  ^^  They  hurt  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  the  iron 
entered  his  soul.''  They  live  solitary,  alone,  sequestered  from  all  company  but  heart- 
eating  melancholy ;  and  for  want  of  meat,  must  eat  that  bread  of  afHiction,  prey 
upon  themselves.  Well  might  ^Arculanus  put  long  imprisonment  for  a  cause,  espe- 
cially to  such  as  have  lived  jovially,  in  all  sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a  sudden  are 
estranged  and  debarred  from  all  manner  of  pleasures :  as  were  Huniades,  Edward, 
and  Richard  II.,  Valerian  the  Emperor,  Bajazet  the  Turk.  If  it  be  irksome  to  miss 
our  ordinary  companions  and  repast  for  once  a  day,  or  an  hour,  what  shall  it  be  to 
lose  them  for  ever  ?  If  it  be  so  great  a  delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and  to  enjoy  that 
variety  of  objects  the  world  affords ;  what  misery  and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring  . 
to  him,  that  shall  now  be  cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fall  from 
heaven  to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  perplexed,  what 
shall  become  of  him?  ^Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  being  imprisoned  by  his 
youngest  brother  Henry  I.,  ah  ilh  die  inconsolahili  dolore  in  carcere  contahuii^  saith 
Matthew  Paris,  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with  grief.  ^  Jugurtha  that  gene- 
rous captain,  ^  brought  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  after  imprisoned,  through  anguish 
of  his  soul,  and  melancholy,  died."  '*  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  second  man 
from  King  Stephen  (he  that  built  that  famous  castle  of  "  Devizes  in  Wiltshire,)  was 
so  tortur^  in  prison  with  hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  accompanying  such  men, 
^vJI  vivere  nolueritj  mori  nescierit^  he  would  not  live,  and  could  not  die,  between 
fear  of  death,  and  torments  of  life.  Francis  King  of  France  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Charles  V.,  ad  mortem  fere  melanckoUcus^  saith  Guicciardini,  melancholy  almost  to 
death,  and  that  in  an  instant.  But  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  needs  no  further 
illustration. 

ScBSKCT.  VI. — Poverty  and  Want^  Causes  of  Melancholy, 

Poverty  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwelcome  guests,  so  much  ab- 
horred of  all  men,  that  I  may  not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart  Poverty,  although 
(if  considered  aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and  contented  man) 
it  be  donum  Dei^  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to  heaven,  as  **  Chrysostom  calls  it,  Goil's 


»Lib.  a        ^TuUiiiB  Li^pido  Fam.  10.  -27.       ?« Bote- 
ftts  I.  I,  polit.  cap.  4.  ''  L««*t.  dewrip.  America, 

^ir  theri?  tie  any  inhabitants.  i^  In  Taxnri.  Iiiterdiu 
qnifkni  colliim  vtnctuui  f*t,  et  mnnu?  coiiHtricta,  nociu 
TcrA  toruDi  otrpusi  vinntur.  sd  Iihs  mitnTiax  acciilil  cor- 
poris (kfor,  8tr«pitu8  ejiilaritium,  munni  brevitas,  hifc 
onnia  planft  moteaia  et  intul«rabilia.       "^^  In  9  Ebasiv. 


^  William  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son  MSaliisl.  Ro- 
mam  triumphoductustandemquein  carcererocon^ectus, 
animi  dolore  periit.  u Camden  in  Wiltsh.  miserum 
senem  ita  fame  et  calamltatibiis  in  carcere  ft-egit,  inter 
mortis  metum,  et  vitas  torments,  &c.  "Vies  liodie. 
n  Seneca.       MCoin.  ad  Uebrcos. 
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gift,  the  mother  of  modesty,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  riches  (as  shall  be 
shown  in  his  "^  phce),  yet  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the  world's  censure,  it  is  a  most  odious 
railing,  vile  and  base,  a  severe  torture,  summum  scelus^  a  most  intolerable  burden ;  we 
**  phun  it  all,  cane  pejus  et  angue  (worse  than  a  dog  or  a  snake),  we  abhor  the  name  of 
it, "  Pauperias  fug'Uur^  totoque  arcessitur  orbe,  as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  mise- 
ries, cares,  woes,  labours,  and  gtievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we  will  take 
any  pains,— -exfremo*  currit  mercator  ad  Indos^  we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  oo 
creek  of  the  world  unsearched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  we  will  dive 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  "  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine 
hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  ^ye  zones,  and  both  extremes  of  heat  and  cold : 
we  will  turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  ourselves,  swear  and  lie,  damn  oor 
bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal,  rob,  murder,  rather  than  endure 
this  insuperable  yoke  of  poverty,  which  doth  so  t3rrannise,  crucify,  and  generally 
depress  us. 

For  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men  most  part  esteemed  according  to 
their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are  rich :  '^Ubique  tanti  quisque  quantum  hahtitpai. 
If  he  be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but  he  ?  In  the  vulgar 
opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  matter  how  he  gets  it,  of  what  parentage,  hov 
qualified,  how  virtuously  endowed,  or  villanously  inclined ;  let  him  be  a  bawd,  a 
gripe,  an  usurer,  a  villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch,  ""Lucian's  tyrant  ^od 
whom  you  may  look  with  less  security  than  on  the  sun ;"  so  that  he  be  rich  (and 
liberal  withal)  he  shall  be  honoured,  admired,  adored,  reverenced,  and  hig^hly  *'  maf- 
nified.  ^  The  rich  is  had  in  reputation  because  of  his  goods,"  Eccl.  x.  31 .  He  sbaJi 
be  befriended :  ^  for  riches  gather  many  friends,"  Prov.  xix.  4, — multos  raantraUl 
amicos^  all  "  happiness  ebbs  and  flows  with  his  money.  He  shall  be  accounted  a 
gracious  lord,  a  Mecsnas,  a  bene&ctor,  a  wise,  discreet,  a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortu- 
nate man,  of  a  generous  spirit,  Pullus  Jovis^et  galliruB  filius  alba:  a  hopeful,  a  good 
man,  a  virtuous,  honest  man.  Quando  ego  te  Junonium  puerwn^  et  matris  partum  I 
ver^  aureum^  as  "Tully  said  of  Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted  Caesar,  and  an  | 
heir  ^  apparent  of  so  great  a  monarchy,  he  was  a  golden  child.  All  ^  honour,  offices, 
applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets  are  put  upon  him,  omnes  omnia  bona  - 
dicere ;  all  men's  eyes  are  upon  him,  God  bless  his  good  worship,  his  honour; 
"  every  man  speaks  well  of  him,  every  man  presents  him,  seeks  and  sues  to  him  for 
his  love,  fevour,  and  protection,  to  serve  him,  belong  unto  him,  every  man  riseth  to 
him,  as  to  Themistocles  in  the  Olympics,  if  he  speak,  as  of  Herod,  Vox  Dei^  non 
hominis^  the  voice  of  God,  not  of  man.  All  the  graces.  Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances 
attend  him,  "golden  fortune  accompanies  and  lodgeth  with  hun;  and  as  to  those 
Roman  emperora,  is  placed  in  his  chamber. 


'  SecurA  narig et  aura. 


Portanamque  auo  teroperet  arbitrio  :** 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his  pleasure,  jovial  days, 
splendour  and  magnificence,  sweet  masic,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things,  and  fat  of  the 
land,  fine  clothes,  rich  attires,  sof\  beds,  down  pillows  are  at  his  command,  all  the 
world  laboure  for  him,  thousands  of  artificers  are  his  slaves  to  drudge  for  him,  run, 
ride,  and  post  for  him  :  "  Divines  (for  Pythia  Philippisat)  lawyers,  physicians,  phi- 
losophers, scholars  are  his,  wholly  devote  to  his  service.  Every  roan  seeks  his 
"^  acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match  with  him,  though  he  be  an  oaf,  a  ninny,  a 
monster,  a  goosecap,  uxorem  ducat  Danaen^  ^  when,  and  whom  he  will,  fame  opUxnt 

generum  Rex  et  Regina ^he  is  an  excellent  *  match  for  my  son,  my  daughter,  my 

niece,  &c.     Quicquid  caleaverit  hic^  Rosajiet^  let  him  go  whither  he  will,  trumpets 


M  Part.  3.  Sect.  3.  Memb.  3.  •"Qoem  ut  difflcilem 
mnrbum  ptieris  tradere  formidaniu*.  Pliit.  "  Liican. 
1. 1.  <*  Aa  in  the  tilver  mines  at  Fribu^b  in  Ger- 

many. PInea  Mnriion.  <*  Enripidea.  **Tom.  4. 
dial,  roinorp  pericuin  Solem  quam  hunc  defizia  oculia 
licet  intueri.  *>  Omnia  enim  m,  virtiia,  thtn*,  dcciia, 
diFina,  biimanaque  pulcbrit  Oivitiia  parent.  Hor.  Ser. 
I.  S.  Sat.  3.  Clanifl  erit,  fortia  justua,  aapiena,  etiam 
rex.  Et  quicquid  volft.  Hor.  **  Et  genua,  et  formam, 
regina  ^ctinia  donat.  Money  adda  apirita.  courage, 
4be.  "  Bpist.  ult.  ad  A^ticum.  **our  young  mas-  I  barbarus,  ille  placet 
ter,  a  floe  towardly  gentleman .  God  bleaa  him,  and 


hopeful;  why?  be  is  bfir  apparent  to  the  right  wor- 
shipful, to  the  right  honourable.^.  monanmi, 
nummi :  vobis  bunc  prantat  honurem.  *  Ciin^ 
sapere  eum  omnea  dictmua,  ac  quiaque  fortnnam  bab^. 
Plaut.  Paeud.  "Aiitfa  fortuna,  principum  cnbirulM 
reponi  solita.  Julius  Capitoiinus  vita  Antonini.  *"fV- 
tronius.  *Tbeologi  opulentis  adhrrent,  Juri»p>^riu 
pecunioeis,  literati  nummoais,  liberalibus  artifirff. 
i**Multi  ilium  Juvenes,  roulue  petiere  puell*.  ^'-  H« 
mviy  have  Danafi  to  wife."              <  Dummodo  sit  divn 
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*  sound,  bells  ring,  &c.,  all  happiness  attends  him,  every  man  is  willing  to  entertain 
him,  he  sups  in  'Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes ;  what  preparation  is  made  for  his 
*  entertainment  ?  fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  perfumes,  all  that  sea  and  land  affords. 
What  cookery,  masking,  mirth  to  exhilarate  his  person  ? 


»••  Da  Tretiio.  pone  ad  Trebium,  vis  fi-ater  ab  illit 
Hi  bus  ?" 


^Vhat  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of? 


"dulcia  pooiii. 


EU  quAKunque  foret  cultu«  Ubi  fundus  bonores. 
Ante  Larem,  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives.** 


**  Sweet  apples,  and  whate*er  thy  fields  affi)rd, 
Before  thy  Gods  be  serv*d,  let  serve  thy  Lord.** 


What  Sport  will  your  honour  have  ?  hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  bulls,  bears, 
cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers,  fiddlers,  jesters,  &.C.,  they  are  at  your  good  wor- 
ship's command.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  terraces,  galleries,  cabinets,  plea- 
sant walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at  hand :  ^  in  aureis  Idc^  vinum  in  argenteisy 
adolescentula  ad  mUum  speciosa^  wine,  wenches,  &c.  a  Turkish  paradise,  a  heaven 
upon  earth.  Though  he  be  a  silly  sofl  fellow,  and  scarce  have  common  sense,  yet 
if  he  be  borne  to  fortunes  (as  I  have  said^  ^jure  haredUario  sapere  jubelur^  he  must 
have  honour  and  office  in  his  course :  ^  JS'tmo  msi  dives  honore  dignus  ( Ambros. 
offic.  21.)  none  so  worthy  as  himself:  he  shall  have  it,  atque  estv  quicquid  Servius 
out  Labeo.  Get  money  enough  and  command  ^  kingdoms,  provinces,  armies,  hearts, 
hands,  and  afiections ;  thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarchs  to  be  thy  chaplains  and 
parasites :  thou  shalt  have  (Tamerlane-like)  kings  to  draw  thy  coach,  queens  to  be 
thy  laundresses,  emperors  thy  footstools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than  great 
Alexander,  Babel  towers,  pyramids  and  mausolean  tombs,  &c.  command  heaven  and 
earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  thy  vassal,  auro  emitur  diademcLy  argento  calum  pan- 
ditur^y  denarius  pkilosophum  conducit^  nummus  jus  cogit^  oholus  lOeraJtam  pascit^ 
metallum  sanitatem  conciliate  ees  amicos  conglutinat,  ^'  And  therefore  not  without 
good  cause,  John  de  Medicis,  that  rich  Florentine,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed, 
calling  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Laurence,  before  him,  amongst  other  sober  sayings, 
repeated  this,  animo  quieto  digredior^  quod  vos  sanos  et  divites  post  me  relinquam^ 
^^  It  doth  me  good  to  think  yet,  though  I  be  dying,  that  I  shall  leave  you,  my  chil- 
dren, sound  and  rich :"  for  wealth  sways  all.  It  is  not  with  us,  as  amongst  those 
Lacedemonian  senators  of  Lycurgus  in  Plutarch,  ^  He  preferred  that  deserved  best, 
was  most  virtuous  and  worthy  of  the  place,  ^  not  swiftness,  or  strength,  or  wealth, 
or  friends  carried  it  in  those  days :"  but  inter  optimos  optimus^  inter  temperantes  tem- 
perantissimus^  the  most  temperate  and  best.  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  con- 
templation, all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  they  list,  and 
are  privileged  by  their  greatness.  ^  They  may  freely  trespass,  and  do  as  they  please, 
DO  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  them,  there  is  no  notice 
taken  of  it,  they  may  securely  do  it,  live  after  their  own  laws,  and  for  their  money 

get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem  their  souls  from  purgatory  and  hell  itself, 

claiuum  passidet  area  Jovem,  Let  them  be  epicures,  or  atheists,  libertines,  machia- 
veiians,  (as  they  often. are)  ^*^Et  quamvis  perjuris  erit^  sine  gente^  cruentus^^^  they 
may  go  to  heaven  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  if  they  will  themselves,  they  may  foe 
canonised  for  saints,  they  shall  be  '^  honourably  interred  in  mausolean  tombs,  com- 
mended by  poets,  registered  in  histories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected  to  their 

names,        €  manibus  illis — nasceniur  viola. If  he  be  bountiful  in  his  life,  and 

liberal  at  his  death,  he  shall  have  one  to  swear,  as  he  did  by  Claudius  the  Emperor 
in  Tacitus,  he  saw  his  soul  go  to  heaven,  and  be  miserably  lamented  at  his  funeral. 
Jmbubedarum  collegia^  ^c,  Trimalcionis  topanta  in  Fetronius  recta  in  cmlum  abiity 
went  right  to  heaven :  a  base  quean,  ^  ^  thou  wouldst  have  scorned  once  in  thy 
misery  to  have  a  penny  from  her  ;'^  and  why  ?  modio  nummos  metiU^  she  measured 
her  money  by  the  bushel.    These  prerogatives  do  not  usually  belong  to  rich  men. 


*  Plot,  in  Lucttllo,  a  rich  chamber  so  called.    *  Paiiis 
psne  uelior.       *  Juv.  Sat.  5.  "  Uor.  Sat.  5.  lib.  S. 

■  BobemuB  de  Turciset  Bredenbach.  *  Euphormio. 

'dai  pecaoiam  habent,  elati  sunt  animis,  lofty  spirits, 
bniFe  men  at  arms ;  all  rich  men  are  generous,  courage- 
cot,  ix.  1*  Nummus  ait  pro  me  nubat  Cornubia 
KflflBs.  11** A  diadem  is  purrbased  with  gold ;  silver 
opens  (be  way  to  heaven ;  philosophy  may  b«  hired  for 
a  pcaay ;  BMMiey  controls  Juctioe ;  one  obotus  saiisfles 


a  man  of  letters;  precious  metal  procures  health; 
wealth  attaches  friends.**  i*  Non  fuit  apod  mortales 
ullum  excellentius  certamen,  non  inter  celeree  celerri- 
mo,  non  inter  robustos  robustissimo,  dtc.  >* Quicquid 
libet  licet.        i«  Hor.  Sat.  5.  lib.  2.  ^^  Cum  moritur 

dives  conciirrunt  undique  cives:  Pauperis  ad  funus  viz 
est  ex  minibus  unus.  i«£t  modo  quid  fuit  ignoseat 
mihi  genius  tuus,  noluisses  de  manu  c^Jus  nummoa  ac- 
cipere. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy, 


[Part.  1 .  Sec.  2. 


but  to  such  as  are  most  part  seeming  rich,  let  him  have  but  a  good  "  outside,  ho  car- 
ries it,  and  shall  be  adored  for  a  god,  as  '"  Cyrus  was  amongst  the  Persians,  ob  splcn- 
didum  apparatum^  for  his  gay  attires ;  now  roost  men  are  esteemed  according  to  iheir 
clothes.  In  our  guUish  times,  whom  you  peradventure  in  modesty  would  give  place 
to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit,  and  presuming  him  some  great  worshipful  man, 
believe  it,  If  you  shall  examine  his  estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a  serving  man  of 
no  great  note,  my  lady's  tailor,  his  lordship's  barber,  or  some  such  gull,  a  Fasiidius 
Brisk,  Sir  Petronel  Flash,  a  mere  outside.  Only  this  respect  is  given  him,  that 
wheresoever  he  comes,  he  may  call  for  what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  hU 
outward  habit 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  Prov.  xv.  15,  "  all  his  days  are  miserable,"  he 
is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected  and  forsaken,  poor  in  purse,  poor  in  spirit;  ^*pr(ml 
res  nobis  Jluit^  Ua  et  animus  se  habet;  ^  money  gives  life  and  soul.  Though  he  be 
honest,  wise,  learned,  well-deserving,  noble  by  birth,  and  of  excellent  good  parts; 
yet  in  that  he  is  poor,  unlikely  to  rise,  come  to  honour,  office,  or  good  means,  he  is 
contemned,  neglected,  frustra  sapit^  inter  literas  esurit^  amicus  molesfus.  ''  ^  If  he 
speak,  what  babbler  is  this  ?  Ecclus,  his  nobility  without  wealth,  is  *^projecta  tilior 
algd^  and  he  not  esteemed  :  nos  viles  pidli  nail  infelicibus  ovis,  if  once  poor,  we  are 
metamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaves,  villains,  and  vile  drudges ;  "  for  to  be  poor. 
is  to  be  a  knave,  a  fool,  a  wretch,  a  wicked,  an  odious  fellow,  a  common  eye-sore. 
say  poor  and  say  all ;  they  are  bom  to  labour,  to  misery,  to  carry  burdens  like 
juments,  pislum  sterctts  comedere  with  Ulysses'  companions,  and  as  Chremilus 
objected  in  Aristophanes,  ^salem  lingerCj  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  channels, 
^  carry  out  dirt  and  dunghills,  sweep  chimneys,  rub  horse-heels,  &c.  I  say  notliing 
of  Turks,  galley-slaves,  which  are  bought  '  and  sold  like  juments,  or  those  African 
negroes,  or  poor  "  Indian  drudges,  qui  indies  hinc  inde  d^erendis  oneribus  ocnm- 
bunLf  nam  quod  apud  nos  boves  et  asini  vehunt^  trakuni^  Sfc.  Id  omne  miseWs  Indis. 
they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and  though  erst  spruce,  now  rusty  and  squalid,  because 
poor,  ^immundasfortunas  cequum  est  squalorem  sequi^  it  is  ordinarily  so.  *^  Others 
eat  to  live,  but  they  live  to  drudge,"  ^^servilis  et  ndsera  gens  nihil  recusare  audeui 

servile  generation,  that  dare  refuse  no  task. ^^Heus  tu  Dromo^  cape  hoc  Jluhellum, 

ventulum  hinc  f actio  dum  lavamus^^^  sirrah  blow  wind  upon  us  whUe  we  wash,  and 
bid  your  fellow  get  him  up  betimes  hi  the  morning,  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall  ran 
fifty  miles  a-foot  to-morrow,  to  carry  me  a  letter  to  my  mistress,  Socia  ad  pistrimai^ 
Socia  shall  tarry  at  home  and  grind  malt  all  day  long,  Tristan  thresh.  Thus  are  they 
commanded,  being  indeed  some  of  them  as  so  many  footstools  for  rich  men  to  treail 
on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horseback,  or  as  *^^  walls  for  them  to  piss  on."  Thev 
are  commonly  such  people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  idiots,  nasty,  unclean,  lousy. 
poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble :  and  as  ^  Leo  Afer  observes  of  the  commonalty  of 
Africa,  naiurd  viliores  sunt^  nee  apud  suos  duces  majore  in  precio  qudm  si  canes  essent : 
*  base  by  nature,  and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs,  miseram^  laboriosamy  calamito- 
sam  vitam  agunf^  et  inopem^  infxlicem^  rudiores  asinis^  ul  e  brutis  plane  natos  dicat: 
no  learning,  no  knowledge,  no  civility,  scarce  common  sense,  nought  but  barbarism 
amongst  them,  belluino  more  vivuni^  neque  calceos  gestant^  neque  vestes^  like  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  they  go  barefooted  and  barelegged,  the  soles  of  their  feet  being  as 
hard  as  horse-hoofs,  as  ^RadzivOus  observed  at  Damietta  in  Egypt,  leading  a  labo- 
rious, miserable,  wretched,  unhappy  life,  "  ^  like  beasts  and  juments,  if  not  worse  :'^ 
(for  a  *  Spaniard  in  Incatan,  sold  three  Indian  boys  for  a  cheese,  and  a  hundred  n^ro 
slaves  for  a  horse)  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  summum  bonum^  a  pot  of  ale. 
There  is  not  any  slavery  which  these  villains  will  not  undergo,  inter  illos  pkriquc 
latrinas  evacuanl^  alii  culinariam  curant^  alH  stabularios  agunl^  urinatores^  et  id 


n  "  He  that  weani  tilk,  ntin,  velret.  and  fold  lace, 
moat  needa  bt  a  iientlemaii.  >•  Eat  aanguis  atque 

r' itas  pecunia  mortalibua.      i*Eiiripid«a.      9»Xeno- 
n.  Cyropaed.  1.  8.  *>  In  tenui  rara  eat  Aicundia 

fianno.  Juv.  **  llor.  "  more  worthlesa  than  rejected 

weeda."  »  Egere  eat  c^fendere.  et  indigere  sceleatuiD 
eaw.  Sat.  Menip.  m  p|aut..act.  4.  »Nullnin 

tam  bartwrum.  tain  vile  miinQ9  eat,  quod  non  luttentia- 
alme  obire  velit  gens  viliaiitna.  as  Lau^iaa  orat.  in 

Hiapaniam.  s'Laet.  deacrtp.  Americc.  »'*Wbo 
daily  faint  beneath  the  biird«nii  ihey  are  compelled  to 
cany  ftom  place  to  place:  for  they  carry  and  draw 


the  loads  which  oxpn  and  aasn  formerly  Uf«d.  fcc." 
•  Plaiitua.  MLeo.  Afer.  ca.  ult.  1.  1.  edont  aoa 

ut  bene  vivant,  eed  ut  fortiter  laborent.  Beinfliu- 
I'  Miinster  dc  ruRticii>  Germanic  Cotmof .  cap  37.  lib.S- 
**Ter.  Eunuch.  **  Pauper  pariea  factus«  qaem  casi- 
eulae  commingant.  **  LiK  1.  cap.  nit.  *fk<» 

omneti  illie  infensoa  dicerea:  tam  pannosi,  famf^frat^i- 
tot  assidud  malis  afficiuntur,  tanquam  pecnra  quibo* 
splendor  rationis  emortuuv.  »  Peregrin.  Hi<*rf«- 

^  Nihil  omnino  meliorcm  vitam  degunt,  qoam  f^'fvis 
silvis.  jumenla  iu  tenia.   Leo  Afer.  nBarthoio 

meua  a  Caaau 
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genus  similia  exereent^  Sfc.  like  those  people  that  dwell  in  the  "^Alps,  chimney- 
sweepers, jakes-farmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant  rogues,  they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet 
cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  bread  to  eat.  For  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else, 
but  ^beggary,  fulsome  nastiness,  squalor,  contempt,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hun- 
ger and  thirst;  pediculorum^  et  pulicum  numerumf  as  **he  well  followed  it  in  Aris- 
tophanes, fleas  and  lice,  pro  pallio  vestem  laceram^  et  pro  pulvinari  lapidem  bene 
magnum  ad  caputs  rags  for  his  raiment,  and  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  cathedrd^ 
ruptiB  caput  uma^  he  sits  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block  for  a  chair,  et  mahut 
ramos  pro  panihus  comedit^  he  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a 
hc^,  or  scraps  like  a  dog,  ut  nunc  nobis  vita  afficitur^  quis  non  putahit  insaniam  esse^ 
infelicitatemque?  as  Chremilus  concludes  his  speech,  as  we  poor  men  live  now-a- 
days,  who  will  not  take  our  life  to  be  ^  infelicity,  misery,  and  madness  ? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains,  hunger-starved  begfl[ars, 
wandering  rogues,  those  ordinary  slaves,  and  day-labouring  drudges;  yet  they  are 
commonly  so  preyed  upon  by  ^  polling  officers  for  breaking  the  laws,  by  their  tyran- 
nising landlords,  so  flayed  and  fleeced  by  perpetual  **  exactions,  that  though  they  do 
drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their  genius,  they  cannot  live  in  ^  some  countries ;  but 
what  they  have  is  instantly  taken  ft'om  them,  the  very  care  they  take  to  live,  to  be 
drudges,  to  maintain  their  poor  families,  their  trouble  and  anxiety  ^  takes  away  their 
sleep,'^  Sirac.  xxxi.  1,  it  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives:  when  they  have  taken 
all  pains,  done  their  utmost  and  honest  endeavours,  if  they  be  cast  behind  by  sick- 
ness, or  overtaken  with  years,  no  man  pities  them,  hard-hearted  and  merciless,  uncha- 
ritable as  they  are,  they  leave  them  so  distressed,  to  beg,  steal,  murmur,  and  ^  rebel, 
or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and  fear  of  this  misery  compelled  those  old  Romans, 
whom  Menenius  Agrippa  pacified,  to  resist  their  governors :  outlaws,  and  rebels  in 
most  places,  to  take  up  seditious  arms,  and  in  all  ages  hath  caused  uproars,  murmur- 
ings,  seditions,  rebellions,  thefts,  murders,  mutinies,  jars  and  contentions  in  every 
commonwealth :  grudging,  repining,  complaining,  discontent  in  each  private  fimiily, 
because  they  want  means  to  live  according  to  their  callings,  bring  up  their  children, 
it  breaks  their  hearts,  they  cannot  do  as  they  would.  No  greater  misery  than  for  a 
lord  to  have  a  knight's  living,  a  gentleman  a  yeoman's,  not  to  be  able  to  live  as  his  birth 
and  place  require.  Poverty  and  want  are  generally  corrosives  to  all  kinds  of  men, 
especially  to  such  as  have  been  in  good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  suddenly  distressed, 
^  nobly  bom,  liberally  brought  up,  and  by  some  disaster  and  casualty  miserably 
dejected.  For  the  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  have  they  base  minds  corre- 
spondent, like  beetles,  e  stercore  orti^  e  stercore  victus^  in  stercore  delicium^  as  they 
were  obscurely  bom  and  bred,  so  they  delight  in  obscenity;  they  are  not  thoroughly 
touched  with  it  Angustas  animas  angusto  in  pectore  versant.^  Yet,  that  which  is 
no  small  cause  of  their  torments,  if  once  they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  for- 
saken of  their  fellows,  most  part  neglected,  and  left  unto  themselves;  as  poor 
*  Terence  in  Rome  was  by  Scipio,  Lselius,  and  Furius,  his  great  and  noble  friends. 

"  Nil  Piiblias  Scipio  profuit,  nil  ei  Lnliui,  nil  Puriot, 
Tret  per  idem  tempuf  qui  agitabant  nobilea  facillime, 
HoruiQ  ille  operi  ne  domum  quideni  babuit  conductitiam.*** 

Tis  generally  so,  Tempora  si  fueriat  nubila^  solus  em,  he  is  left  cold  and  comfortless, 
nullas  ad  amissas  ibit  amicus  opes,  all  flee  from  him  as  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to 
fall  on  their  heads.  Prov.  xix.  4.  ^^  Poverty  separates  tliem  from  their  '*  neighbours." 


**"  Dum  fortnna  fa  vet  vultum  nervatii  amici. 
Cum  eecadit,  turpi  vertitit  ora  fugft." 


"  Whilst  fortune  favour'd,  friendi,  you  smiPd  on  me. 
But  when  she  fled,  a  friend  I  could  not  aee.** 


Which  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor  ^  every  man  contemns  him,  insults  over  him, 
oppresseth  him,  scofii  at,  aggravates  his  misery. 


"Ortelitti  in  Helvetia.  Qui  habitant  in  Cmma,  valle 
Qt  pturimAm  latomi,  in  Oscella  valle  eultrorum  ftbri 
famarii,  in  Vigetia  sordidum  nenue  bominum,  quod 
repurgaodis  caminia  victum  parat.  «I  write  not 

imi  any  ways  to  upbraid,  or  scoff  at,  or  misuse  poor 
aen,  but  rather  to  condole  and  pity  them  by  express- 
iaf ,  4e.  ^  Chremilus,  act.  4.  Plant  «  Pau- 

pertas  durum  onufi  miseris  mortalibus.  '  Vexat 

eenrara  oolunibiiB.  mDvux  ace  non  poasunt,  et 

Bxciiiqne  mlvere  nolunt:  Omnibus  est  notum  quater 
Ire  wilvere  uitum.  ^Scandia,  AfHca,  Lituania. 

«  Moataiftte,  in  his  Essays,  speaks  of  certain  Indians 
is  Praaea,  Uiat  being  aslced  how  they  liked  the  ooun* 


try,  wondered  how  a  few  rich  men  could  keep  so  many 
poor  men  in  subjection,  that  they  did  not  cut  their 
throats."  ^  Augustas  animas  animoeo  in  pectore 

versans.  *"  A  narrow  breast  conceals  a  narrow 

soul."         **  Donatus  vit.  ejus.  m  "  Puhiius  Scipio, 

Lelius  and  Furius,  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
noblemen  at  that  day  in  Rome,  were  of  so  little  service 
to  him,  that  he  could  scarcely  procure  a  lodging  through 
their  patronage."  •>  Prov.  xix.  7.  "  Though  he  he 

instant,  yet  they  will  not.**  n  Petroniue.  as  ^on 
est  qui  doleat  vicem,  ut  Petrus  Christum,  juraot  aa 
hominem  non  novtsae. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy, 


[Part  1.  Sect  1 


M**  QaaiB  eepit  qnaMata  donw  rataidara,  pvtM 
lo  proclioatas  omne  recumbit  oooa.** 


Whmi  OBM  tfw  totteriof  booM  beglM  to 
Thitber  cornea  all  tbe  weifbt  bf  »  instinet.* 


Nay  they  ar^  odioufl  to  their  own  brethren,  and  dearest  friends,  Pro.  zix.  7.  ^  His 
brethren  hate  him  if  he  be  poor,"  ^omnes  vicini  oderunt^  ^  his  neighbours  hate  him,'^ 
Pro.  xiv.  20,  '*omnes  me  noH  ac  ignoU  deserutU,  as  he  complained  in  the  comedy, 
friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most  grievoos,  poverty  makes  men 
ridiculous,  JVt/  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se,  quam  quod  ridiadas  homines 
facit^  they  must  endure  "jests,  taunts,  flouts,  blows  of  their  betters,  and  take  all  in 
good  part  to  get  a  meaPs  meat :  ^magnum  pauperies  opprobrium^  juhei  quidvis  et 
facere  et  paiL  He  must  turn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  cum  destpientibus  deslpere  ;  saitb 
"'Euripides,  slave,  villain,  drudge  to  ttei  a  poor  living,  apply  himself  to  each  man^s 
humours,  to  win  and  please,  &c.,  and  be  buffeted  when  he  hath  all  done,  as  Ulysses 
was  by  Melanthius  ^  in  Homer,  be  reviled,  baflled,  insulted  over,  for  ^^poteniiontm 
stuUUia  perferenda  est^  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  it  He  must  turn 
rogue  and  villain ;  for  as  the  saying  is,  jyecessUas  cogit  ad  turpioj  poverty  alone 
maJies  men  thieves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitors,  assassins,  ^  because  of  poverty  we 
have  smned,"  Ecclus  xzvii.  1,  swear  and  forswear,  bear  false  witness,  lie,  dissemble, 
anything,  as  I  say,  to  advantage  themselves,  and  to  relieve  their  necessities :  ^  Culpa 
seelerisque  magistra  est^  when  a  man  is  driven  to  his  shifts,  what  will  he  not  do? 


si  miwrnm  fortuna  Sinonem 


Finxit,  Tanaiu  etiam  uMndaoemque  inproba  finfet** 

he  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  country,  turn  Turk,  forsake  religion,  abjure 
God  and  all,  nulla  tarn  horrenda  proditio^  quam  illi  lueri  causa  (saith  '^Leo  Afer) 
perpetrare  nolint,  "^  Plato,  therefore,  calls  poverty,  ^^  thievish,  sacrilegious,  filthy, 
wicked,  and  mischievous :"  and  well  he  might  For  it  makes  many  an  upright  man 
otherwise,  had  he  not  been  in  want,  to  take  bribes,  to  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his 
conscience,  to  sell  his  tongue,  heart,  hand,  &c.,  to  be  churlish,  hard,  nnmercifiil, 
uncivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help  his  present  estate.  It  makes  princes  to  exact 
upon  their  subjects,  great  men  tyrannise,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers 
vultures,  physicians  harpies,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  liars,  honest  men  thieves, 
devout  assassins,  great  men  to  prostitute  their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves, 
middle  sort  to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and  complain.  A 
great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some  miserable  wretches  to  counterfeit 
several  diseases,  to  dismember,  make  themselves  blind,  lame,  to  have  a  more  plausible 
cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their  present  wants.  Jodocus  Dambo- 
derius,  a  lawyer  of  Bruges,  praxi  rerum  criminaL  c.  1 12.  hath  some  notable  examples 
of  such  counterfeit  cranks,  and  every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 
amongst  us ;  we  have  dummerers,  Abraham  men,  &c.  And  that  which  is  the  extent 
of  misery,  it  enforceth  them  through  anguish  and  wearisomeness  of  their  lives,  to 
make  away  themselves ;  they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned,  &.C.,  than  to  live  with- 
out means. 


I**  In  mare  oetiferam,  ne  te  preroat  aipera  egeftat, 
Deaili,  et  i  eelaia  oomie  Cerne  jugifi.** 


**  Moch  better  Hie  to  break  tlijr  neek. 
Or  drown  thyself  i'  the  era. 
Than  euflbr  irksome  poverty ; 
Go  make  thyself  away." 


A  Sybarite  of  old,  as  I  find  it  regutered  in  "^  Athenseus,  supping  in  Phiditiis  in  Sparta, 
and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said  it  was  no  marvel  if  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
valiant  men ;  ^  for  his  part,  he  would  rather  run  upon  a  sword  point  (and  so  would 
any  man  in  his  wits,)  than  live  with  such  base  diet,  or  lead  so  wretched  a  life.''  *In 
Japonia,  'tis  a  common  thing  to  stifle  their  children  if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an 
abortion,  which  Aristotle  commends.  In  that  civil  common wodth  of  China,  *the 
mother  strangles  her  child,  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose,  than 
sell  it,  or  have  it  endure  such  misery  as  poor  men  do.  Amobius,  lib.  7,  adversus 
gentes^  ^Lactantius,  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient  Greeks  and 

MQWd.  In  Trist.        »Borat.  MTer.  Eunocfaus,  I  •Tbeognis.         c^  pipnoeophist  lib.  19.   Millies  pbtiot 

•et.  S.  "  Quid  quod  materiaro  prsfbet  eausamque  '  naortturum  (si  quis  sibi  mente  constaret)  quam  tam 


Joeandi :  Bi  toca  sordida  sit,  Juv.  Bat.  S.  ••  Hor. 

*In  Phsnis.      *>Odyss.  17.       <ildem.      «Mantttan, 
'Since cruel  fortune  has  made  Sinon  poor,  she  has 


▼ills  et  erumnoiii  victus  oommunloneffi  habere.  *> Gas- 
per Vilela  Jesiiita  epist.  Japon.  lib.  vMat.  Bieeias 
ezpedit.  in  Sinas  lib.  1.  c  3.  ^Vos  Roroani  pro* 


made  him  vain  and  mendacious.**  ^De  Africa    creatos  Alios  fens  et  can i bus  ezponitis,  nunc  alran|a« 

Kb.  ].  cap.  ult.     «4.  de  legibus.  foraeissima  paupertas,  |  latis  vel  in  sazom  eliditia,  ^. 
ntcrileg a,  turbis,  flagitiosa,  fmmium  malorum  opifez. 


Mem.   4.  Snb.  6.]  Poverty  and  Want^  Causes,  317 

Romans,  ^^  they  did  expose  their  children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle,  or  knock  out  their 
hrains  against  a  stone,  in  such  cases."  If  we  may  give  credit  to  ^'  Munster,  amongst 
us  Christians  in  Lithuania,  they  voluntarily  mancipate  and  sell  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children  to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger  and  beggary;  ^many  make  away 
themselves  in  this  extremity.  Apicius  the  Roman,  when  he  cast  up  his  accounts, 
and  found  but  100,000  crowns  left,  murdered  himself  for  fear  he  should  be  famished 
to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  hath  a  memorable  example  of 
two  brothers  of  Louvain  that,  being  destitute  of  means,  became  both  melancholy, 
and  in  a  discontented  humour  massacred  themselves.  Another  of  a  merchant,  learned, 
wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss  at  seas, 
would  not  be  persuaded  but  as  ^Ventidius  in  the  poet,  he  should  die  a  beggar.  Fn  a 
word,  thus  much  I  may  conclude  of  poor  men,  that  though  they  have  good  ''*  parts 
they  cannot  show  or  make  use  of  them:  ''^ah  inopia  ad  virttUem  obsepta  est  via,  'tis 
haid  for  a  poor  man  to  ^  rise,  baud  facile  emergurU^  quorum  virtutibus  obstat  res 
angusta  domL'"  ^  The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard." 
Eccles.  vi.  19.  His  works  are  rejected,  contemned,  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of 
the  author,  though  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  they  will  not  likely  take. 

**  Nulla  placere  did,  n«^ue  Tivere  carmina  poMunt, 
Qu«  scrtbuntur  alqusB  potoribua." 

^  No  verses  can  please  men  or  live  long  that  are  written  by  water-drinkers."  Poor 
men  cannot  please,  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations,  projects,  are  vilified  in  the 
world's  esteem,  amiilunt  consilium  in  re^  which  Gnatho  long  since  observed. 
^  Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam  nee  soleas  fecit^  a  wise  man  never  cobbled  shoes ; 
as  he  said  of  old,  but  how  doth  he  prove  it  ?  I  am  sure  we  find  it  otherwise  in  our 
days,  ''^pruinosls  horret  facundia  pannis.  Homer  himself  must  beg  if  he  want 
means,  and  as  by  report  sometimes  he  did  ^^^  go  from  door  to  door,  and  sing  ballads, 
with  a  company  of  boys  about  him."  This  common  misery  of  theirs  must  needs 
distract,  make  them  discontent  and  melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  wayward, 
peevish,  like  a  weary  traveller,  for  ^^Fames  et  mora  bilem  in  nares  conciunt^  still 
murmuring  and  repining :  Ob  inopiam  morosi  sunt^  quibus  est  maUj  as  Plutarch  quotes 
oat  of  Eonpides,  and  that  comical  poet  well  seconds, 

B**  Orooea  quibua  raa  aunt  minOf  aecaode,  neaeio  quomodo 
Suvpitioai,  ad  contumeiiacn  omnia  aecipiunt  niagia, 
Propter  auam  iuipotentiam  ae  creduni  negligi." 

^  If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  mistake :  they  think 
themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their  misery :"  and  therefore  many  generous  spirits 
in  such  cases  withdraw  themselves  from  all  company,  as  that  comedian  ^Terence  is 
said  to  have  done ;  when  he  perceived  himself  to  be  forsaken  and  poor,  he  volun- 
tarily banished  himself  to  Stymphalus,  a  base  town  in  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably 
died. 


•  **ad  aammara  inopiam  redaetaa. 


Itaque  d  oonapeetu  omnium  abiit  Qrmtim  in  terram  nltimam.'* 

Neither  is  it  without  cause,  for  we  see  men  commonly  respected  according  to  their 
means,  (^an  dives  sit  omnes  quterwU^  nemo  an  bonus)  and  vilified  if  they  be  in  bad 
clothes.  "  Philophaemen  the  orator  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  he  was  so  homely 
attired,  ''Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  Cecilius'  table,  because  of  his 
homely  outside.  "Dante,  that  famous  Italian  poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but 
mean,  could  not  be  admitted  to  sit  down  at  a  feast.  Gnatho  scorned  his  old  familiar 
friend  because  of  his  apparel,  ^Hominem  video  pannis^  annisque  obsitum^  hie  ego 
i//itm  conUmpsi  prcs  me.  King  Persius  overcome  sent  a  letter  to  ^  Paulus  .£milius, 
the  Roman  general ;  Persius  P.  Consuli.  S.  but  he  scorned  him  any  answer,  tacite 
exprobransjforlunam  suam  (saith  mine  author)  upbraiding  him  with  a  present  fortune. 
^'Carolns  Pugnax,  that  great  duke  of  Burgundy,  made  H.  Holland,  late  duke  of 


nCoMioc.4.  lib.  cap.22.  vendant  liberoavietu  carentea 
tanqaam  pecora  interdum  et  seipaoa;  ut  apud  divitea 
niarentur  cibia.  ''*  Vel  honorom  deaperatione  vel 

BukMum  perpeseione  fracti  el  fatigati,  pliirea  violentaa 
nanui  aibi  infenint.  ^Hor.  ^*  Ingenio  pote- 

nm  laperaa  Folitare  per  areea :  Ut  rae  pluma  levat,  aie 
grave  mergit  onoa.  ''•Terent.  i*  Hor.  Sat.  3. 

nh.  1.       TTM  •1*1,^  cannot  eaaily  riae  in  thf  world  who 
are  pinched  by  poverty  at  linme."  ^  Paachaliua. 

^raroniw.  MHaxodotoa  viu  cjaa.    Scaliffer  in 

28 


poet.  Potentiorum  ledea  oatratim  adiena,  aliquid  aoei' 
piebat,  canen*  carmine  aua,  coneumiianie  euro  puero- 
rum  choro.  •>  Plautua  Ampl.  ^Ter.  Act.  4  Seen. 
3.  Adelph.  Hegio.  «  Donat.  vita  ejua.  M"  RHuced 
to  tile  areateat  neeeaaity.  lie  withdrew  flrom  the  ante  of 
the  piiblie  to  the  most  remote  village  in  Greece  ** 
»  Ruripidea.  «  Phitarch.  vita  ejus.  "  Vila  T*r. 
"Oomeaiua  lib.  3.  e.  31.  de  aale.  »Ter.  Eunuch.  Act. 
9.  Seen.  9.       »  U v.  dec  9. 1. 8.        »  Comineus. 
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Causes  of  MehmehoJy. 


(Part  1.  Sec.  2. 


Exeter,  exiled,  run  after  his  horse  like  a  lackey,  and  would  take  no  notice  oi  him : 
^^tis  the  common  fashion  of  the  world.  So  that  such  men  as  are  poor  may  justly 
he  discontent,  melancholy,  and  complain  of  their  present  misery,  and  all  may  pray 
with  "Solomon,  ^Give  me,  O  Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me." 


SuBSKCT.  VII.— wS  heap  of  other  Accidents  causing  Melancholy^  Death  of  Friends^ 

Losses^  Sfc. 

In  this  lahyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  fiirther  I  wander,  the  more  intricate  F 
find  the  passage,  multa  ambages^  and  new  causes  as  so  many  by-paths  ofler  them- 
selves to  be  discussed :  to  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work,  and  fitter  for 
Theseus :  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thread ;  and  point  only  at  some  few  of  the 
chiefest 

Death  of  Friends!\  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of  friends  may  challenge  a 
first  place,  multi  tristaniur^  as  **  Vives  well  observes,  posf  delicias^  conoivia,  diesfestot^ 
many  are  melancholy  after  a  feast,  holiday,  merry  meeting,  or  some  pleasing  sport, 
if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves,  without  employment,  sport, 
or  want  their  ordinary  companions,  some  at  the  departure  of  friends  only  whom  they 
shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl,  and  look  after  them  as  a  cow  lows  after  her 
calf,  or  a  child  takes  on  that  goes  to  school  after  holidays.  Ut  me  levdrat  tmu 
adventus^  sic  discessus  affiixit^  (which  "^Tully  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not 
so  welcome  to  me,  as  thy  departure  was  harsh.  Montanus,  consil,  1 32.  makes  men- 
tion of  a  country  woman  that  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  became 
grievously  melancholy  for  many  years ;  and  Trallianus  of  another,  so  caused  for 
the  absence  of  her  husband :  which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst  our  good  wives, 
if  their  husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour, 
they  take  on  presendy  with  sighs  and  tears,  he  is  either  robbed,  or  dead,  some  mis- 
chance or  other  is  surely  be&llen  him,  they  cannot  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  be  quiet  in 
mind,  till  they  see  him  again.  If  parting  of  friends,  absence  alone  can  work  such 
violent  efiects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must  eternally  be  separated,  never  in 
this  world  to  meet  again  ?  This  is  so  grievous  a  torment  for  the  time,  that  it  takes 
away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  extinguisheth  all  delights,  it  causeth  deep  sighs 
and  groans,  tears,  exclamations, 

(**  O  dulee  genoisn  matrix,  6  Miiguia  mMuv, 
Eheu  tepeotoH,  itc 6  An*  tener.**}  •■ 

howling,  roaring,  many  bitter  pangs,  ^lamentis  gemituque  etfandneo  ululaiu  Ttcia 
fremunt)  and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes,  *^^they  think  they 
see  their  dead  friends  continually  in  their  eyes,"  ohserv  antes  imagines^  as  Conciliator 
confesseth  he  saw  his  mother's  ghost  presenting  herself  still  before  him.  Quod 
nimss  miseri  volurUj  hoc  facile  credunt^  still,  still,  still,  that  good  lather,  that  good 
son,  that  good  wife,  that  dear  friend  runs  in  their  minds :  Totus  animus  hoc  tma 
cogitatione  defixus  est,  all  the  year  long,  as  "  Pliny  complains  to  Romanus,  ^  me- 
thinks  I  see  Virginius,  I  hear  Virginius,  I  talk  with  Viiginius,  &c." 

u***Te  sine,  vm  miaero  inihi,  iilia  nifrs  ridentur, 
Pallentesque  roav.nee  dulce  rubens  fayacinthua, 
Nulloa  nee  myrtui,  nee  laurus  spiral  odnres." 

They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  carried  headlong  by  the  pas- 
sion of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  discreet  men  otherwise,  oftentimes  forget 
themselves,  and  weep  like  children  many  months  together,  *^as  if  that  they  to 
water  would,"  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone,  they  are  gone ;  what 
shall  I  do  ? 

**  Abatulit  atra  die*  et  fiinere  merait  acerbn, 
Quit  dabtt  in  lachrymaa  fontem  raitai  7  quia  Mtit  altoa    "  Pountaina  of  teara  who  fives,  wbo  lenda  mm  croana, 
^ccendet  geroitua,  et  acerbo  verba  dolori  7 
Exhaurit  pietaa  oculoa.  et  hiantia  frangtt 
Pectora,  nee  plenoa  avido  ainit  edere  queatua, 
Bf af  na  aded  jactura  prerait,"  kc. 


'  Pountaina  of  teara  who  fives,  wbo  lenda  m 
Deep  aigba  »afficient  to  eipresa  my  moann  7 
Mine  eyea  are  dry,  my  brnaat  in  piecea  torn. 
My  loaa  ao  great,  I  cannot  enouf  ta  nMMim.** 


9>He  that  bath  51.  per  annum  coming  in  more  than 
others,  acorns  bini  that  bath  less,  and  is  a  better  man. 
•■  Prov.  XXX.  B.  ••  De  animn.  cap.  de  ro«rore.  »  Lib. 
12.  epist.  M  "  Oh  sweut  olRpritig ;  oh  my  very  blood ; 
oh  tender  flower,  &c."  •»  Vir.  4.  JEa.  "Patrea 
Bortuos  coram  aatantea  «t  filioa,  4cc.  Maroelloa  Donatua. 


*  Epiat.  lib.S.  Virginium  video  audio  deAinetom  ooeito, 
alloqiior.  iMCalphurniuaGrvcus.  *•  Without  thee, 
ah!  wretched  roe,  the  lilliea  lose  their  whitene«s.  tne 
roses  become  pallid,  the  hyacinth  forgets  to  bioali; 
neither  the  myrtle  nor  the  laurel  retains  its  odouis.** 
1  Cbaticer. 


Mem.  4.  Subs.  7.]  Other  Accidents  and  Grievances.  219 

So  Stroza  Filius,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicedium,  bewails  his  father's  death, 
he  could  moderate  his  passions  in  other  matters,  (as  he  confesseth)  but  not  in  this, 
he  yields  wholly  to  sorrow, 

"  Nunc  fttsor  do  terga  malia,  mens  ilia  fatiKit, 
Iitdoroitut  quondam  vigor  et  oonatantia  mentis.** 

How  doth  '  Quiniilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  despair  almost :  Cardan 
lament  his  only  child  in  his  book  de  libris  propriis^  and  elsewhere  in  many  of  his 
tracts^  *  St.  Ambrose  his  brother's  death  ?  an  ego  possum  non  cogitare  de  te,  aui  sine 
ktchrymis  cogitare  f     O  amari  dieSy  dfiehihs  noctes^  Sfc.  *^  Can  I  ever  cease  to  think 
of  thee,  and  to  think  with  sorrow  ?    O  bitter  days,  O  nights  of  sorrow,"  &c.    Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria !     O  decorem^  Sfcflos  recens^  pullulans^  S^c. 
Alexander,  a  man  of  most  invincible  courage,  after  Hephestion's  death,  as  Curtius 
relates,  Iriduum  jacuit  ad  moriendum  obstinatusj  lay  three  days  together  upon  the 
ground,  obstinate,  to  die  witli  him,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.    The 
woman  that  communed  with  Esdras  {lib,  2.  cap.  10.)  when  her  son  fell  down  dead, 
^^  fled  into  the  field,  and  would  not  return  into  the  city,  but  there  resolved  to  remain, 
neither  to  eat  nor  drink,  but  mourn  and  fiist  until  she  died.''    '^  Rachael  wept  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not."  Matt.  ii.  18.    So  did 
Adrian  the  emperor  bewail  his  Antinous;   Hercules,  Hylas;  Orpheus,  Eurydice; 
David,  Absalom ;  (O  my  dear  son  Absalom^  Austin  his  mother  Monica,  Niobe  her 
children,  insomuch  that  the  *  poets  feignea  her  to  be  turned  into  a  stone,  as  being 
stupified  through  the  extremity  of  grief    '  JEgeas^  signo  luguhri  Jilii  constematus, 
in  mare  se  prcecipitatem  dedit^  impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  son's  death,  drowned 
himself.     Our  late  physicians  are  fuU  of  such  examples.    Montanus  consil.  242.  'had 
a  patient  troubled  wiUi  this  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  death,  many  years 
together.     Trincavellius,  /.  I.e.  14.  hath  such  another,  almost  in  despair,  afler  his 
'mother's  departure,  tU  se  ferme  pracipitatem  daret;  and  ready  through  distraction 
to  make  away  himself:  and  in  his  Fifteenth  counsel,  tells  a  story  of  one  fifty  years 
of  age,  ^  that  grew  desperate  upon  his  mother's  death ;"  and  cured  by  Fallopius,  fell 
many  years  after  into  a  relapse,  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  daughter  which  he  had, 
and  could  never  afler  be  recovered.    The  fury  of  this  passion  is  so  violent  some- 
times, that  it  daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities.    Vespasian''s  death  was  pitifully 
lamented  ail  over  the  Roman  empire,  totus  orHs  lugebat^  saith  Aurelius  Victor. 
Alexander  commanded  the  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules  and 
horses  to  have  their  manes  shorn  offif  and  many  common  soldiers  to  be  slain,  to 
tccompany  his  dear  Hephestion's  death ;  which  is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tar- 
tars, when  '  a  great  Cham  dieth,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be  slain,  men  and 
horses,  all  they  meet ;  and  among  those  the  '  Pagan  Indians,  their  wives  and  servants 
voluntarily  die  with  them.    Leo  Decimus  was  so  much  bewailed  in  Rome  after  his 
departure,  that  as  Jovius  gives  out,  ^  communis  salusj  publica  hilaritas^  the  common 
safety  of  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and  plenty  died  with  him,  ianquam'  eodem 
sepulckro  cum  Leone  eondiia  lugebarUur:  for  it  was  a  golden  age  whilst  he  lived, 
"but  after  his  decease  an  iron  season  succeeded,  barbaravis  etfceda  vastitas^  et  dira 
nalontm  omnium  incommoda^  wars,  plagues,  vastity,  discontent.    When  Augustus 
Caesar  died,  saith  Paterculus,  orbis  ruinam  timueramusj  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  hea- 
ven had  fallen  upon  our  heads.     "  Budsus  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  Twelfth 
his  death,  tarn  subiia  mutatio^  ut  qui  prius  digito  cielum  attingere  videbantur^  nunc 
humi  derepente  serpere^  sideratos  esse  diceres^  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a 
sadden,  as  if  they  had  been  planet-strucken,  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground ; 

n  '*Concuaaia  caciilere  animia,  aeu  flroodibua  ingena 
Sylva  dolet  lapaia** 

they  looked  like  cropped  trees.     *^At  Nancy  in  Lorraine,  when  Claudia  Valesia, 
Henry  the  Becond  French  king's  sister,  and  the  duke's  wife  deceased,  the  temples  for 

*  Prsfiit  lib.  6.  *  Lib.  d«  obitu  Satyri  fratria.    ^ua.       "  Lib.  4.  vius  ejua,  anream  eutem  condiderat 


« Ovid.  Mel.  •  Plat,  vita  ^ua.  •  Nobilia  matrona 
■^neboUca  ob  mantm  mariti.  *  Bz  matria  obitu 
ia  dcapefationem  ineidit.  *  Matbiaa  4  Micbou.  Boter. 
Aapbitbeat.  *  Li>  Vertoman.  M.  Polua  Venetua  lib. 
I.  cap.  54.  periraunt  eoa  qooa  in  via  obvioa  babent,  di* 
eealap,  lie.  et  donino  noatro  refi  aervile  in  alia  vita. 


Nee  UB  in  boounea  inaaaiant  aed  in  equca,  Jbc.    >*  Vita  [  abfllnera  Jubetur. 


ad  bumani  generia  aa lutein  quum  noa  atatim  ab  optimi 
principia  ezeeaau,  verA  ferream  patereniur,  famem,  pea- 
tem,  &e.       »  Lib.  5.  de  aaae.  »  Maph.  •*  They  be- 

came fallen  in  feelinga,  aa  the  great  forest  lamenta  ita 
fallen  leavea.**  MOrteliua  Itinerario:  ob  annum 

intecrum  b  cantu,  tripudiia  etaaltationiboatotacivitaa 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  l.Sec.2. 


*  The  twaiDS  foifot  their  iiieep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  runoinf  water*  broufbt  their  herd*  to  drink; 
The  thirsty  cattle,  of  thenifelvea,  absuioed 
From  water,  and  their  gra«y  fare  diadainU'* 


forty  days  were  all  shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses,  but  in  that  room  where  she  was. 
The  senators  all  seen  in  black,  ^  and  for  a  twelvemonth^s  space  throughout  the  city, 
they  were  forbid  to  sing  or  dance.'^ 

U"  Non  ulli  pastoa  illia  egre  diebaa 

Frigida  (Daphne)  bovea  ad  flumina«  nulla  oec 

amnem 
Libavil  quadrupes,  nee  graminii  attigit  herbam.** 

How  were  we  afiected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  delieuK  kumatn  generis^  Prince 
Henry's  immature  death,  as  if  all  our  dearest  friends'  lives  had  exlmled  with  his  ? 
^  Scanderbeg's  death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In  a  word,  as  "  he  saith 
of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  his  son's  birth,  tmnior- 
talUer  gavisus^  he  was  immortally  glad,  may  we  say  on  the  contrary  of  friends' 
deaths,  immortalUer  gemenlesj  we  are  diverse  of  us  as  so  many  turtles,  etemallj 
dejected  with  it 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  temporal  goods  and  for> 
tunes,  which  equally  afflicts,  and  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  preceding;  loss  of 
time,  loss  of  honour,  office,  of  good  name,  of  labour,  frustrate  hopes,  will  much 
torment ;  but  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  torture  like  unto  it,  or  that  sooner  pro> 
cureth  this  malady  and  mischief: 

»'*  Ploratur  iaehrymia  amiaa  pecnnia  veria  :**  |        **  Loaf  money  ia  bewailed  with  grief  aineere** 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow  from  our  hearts,  and 
oflen  causes  habitual  melancholy  itself,  Guianerius  tract.  15.  5.  repeats  this  for  an 
especial  cause :  ^  ^  Loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  goods,  make  many  men  melancholy, 
as  I  have  often  seen  by  continual  meditation  of  such  things."  The  same  causes 
Amoldus  Villanovanus  inculcates,  Breviar.  L  I.e.  18.  ex  rerum  amissione^  damno^ 
amicorum  marte^  Sfc,  Want  alone  will  make  a  man  mad,  to  be  Sans  argent  wiU 
cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many  persons  are  afiected  like  "^  Irishmen 
in  this  behalf,  who  if  they  have  a  good  scimitar,  had  rather  have  a  blow  on  their 
arm,  than  their  weapon  hurt :  they  will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than  their  goods :  and 
the  grief  that  cometh  hence,  continueth  long  (saith  ''  Plater)  ^  and  out  of  many  dis- 
positions, procureth  an  habit"  "^  Montanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a  young  man  of 
22  years  of  age,  that  so  became  melancholy,  ab  amissam  pecumam,  for  a  sum  of 
money  which  he  had  unhappily  lost  Sckenkius  hath  such  another  story  of  one 
melancholy,  because  he  overshot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unnecessary  build- 
ing. ^  Roger  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus  opilms  et  castris  a  Rege  Stephano^ 
spoiled  of  his  goods  by  king  Stephen,  vi  doloris  ahsorpfus^  atque  in  amentiam  venut^ 
indecerUia  fecit^  through  grief  ran  mad,  spoke  and  did  he  knew  not  what  Nothing 
so  familiar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases,  through  anguish  of  mind  to  make  away  them- 
selves. A  poor  fellow  went  to  hang  himself,  (which  Ausonius  hath  elegandy 
expressed  in  a  neat  **  Epigram)  but  finding  by  chance  a  pot  of  money,  flung  away 
the  rope,  and  went  mernly  home,  but  he  that  hid  the  gold,  when  he  missed  it,  hanged 
himself  with  that  rope  which  the  other  man  had  left,  in  a  discontented  humour. 

**  At  qui  eoodiderat,  poatquara  non  reperit  aurum, 
Aptavit  coUo,  quern  reperit  laqaaan.** 

Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it  by  suretyship,  shipwreck, 
fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  soldiers,  or  what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not,  it  will  work  the 
like  effect,  the  same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well  as  private  persons. 
The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the  men  amazed  for 
fear,  the  stupid  women  tore  their  hair  and  cried.  The  Hungarians,  when  their  king 
Ladislaus  and  bravest  soldiers  were  slain  by  the  Turks,  LMctus  jmblicus^  fyc.  The 
Venetians  when  their  forces  were  overcome  by  the  French  king  Lewis,  the  French 
and  Spanish  kings,  pope,  emperor,  all  conspired  against  them,  at  Cambray,  the  French 
herald  denounced  open  war  in  the  senate :  Lauredane  Venetarum  duxy  ^.,and  they 
had  lost  Padua,  Brixia,  Verona,  Forum  Julii,  their  territories  in  the  coiUinent,  and 
had  now  nothing  left,  but  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  et  urbi  quoque  ipsi  (saith  *  Bern- 
bus)  timendum  putarerUj  and  the  loss  of  that  was  likewise  to  be  feared,  ttaUus  repenie 


*•  Virc.  '•  Bee  Barletiua  de  vita  et  oh.  Scanderbeg. 
lib.  13.  hist.  <*  Mat.  Pari*.  ujurenalia.  »Multi 
qui  res  amatas  perdiderant,  ut  filioa,  opes,  non  speran' 
ten  rfeuperare.  propter  assiduam  talium  oonsiderationem 
melancholici  llunt,  ul  ipse  TidL       'Stanilmnuia  Hib. 


Hist.  «  Cap.  3.  Melaneholia  semper  venit  ab  jacts- 
ram  pecuniv,  vicloric.  reimlsam,  inoriem  hlMrrorust. 
quibus  lon^  post  tempore  animus  torqueiur,  ct  aiii** 

ff•itione  sit  babitus.       "Onnsil.  9i>.     nsuhhftm» 
Efig.  98.       »  Ub.  8.  Venct.  biac 


Mem.  4.  Subs.  7.] 
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dolor  omnes  tenuUj  ut  nunquam^  alias^  ifc^  they  were  pitifully  plunged,  never  before 
in  such  lamentable  distress.  Anno  1527,  when  Rome  was  sacked  by  Burbonius,  the 
commoa  soldiers  made  such  spoil,  that  fair  ^  churches  were  turned  to  stables,  old 
monuments  and  books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw ;  relics,  costly  pictures 
defaced ;  altars  demolished,  rich  hangings,  carpets,  &c.,  trampled  in  the  dirt.  ^  Their 
wives  and  loveliest  daughters  constuprated  by  every  base  cuUion,  as  Sejanus'  daughter 
was  by  the  hangman  in  public,  before  their  fathers  and  husbands'  faces.  Noblemen's 
children,  and  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  reserved  for  princes'  beds,  were  prostitute  to 
every  common  soldier,  and  kept  for  concubines ;  senators  and  cardinals  themselves 
dragged  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to  confess  where  their 
money  was  hid ;  the  rest,  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets ;  infants' 
brains  dashed  out  before  their  mothers'  eyes.  A  lamentable  sight  it  was  to  see  so 
goodly  a  city  so  suddenly  de&ced,  rich  citizens  sent  a  begging  to  Venice,  Naples, 
Ancona,  &c.,  that  erst  lived  in  all  matiner  of  delights.  ^  ^^  Those  proud  palaces  that 
even  now  vaunted  their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were  dejected  as  low  as  hell  in  an  instant," 
Whom  will  not  such  misery  make  discontent  ?  Terence  the  poet  drowned  himself 
(some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his  comedies,  which  suffered  shipwreck.  When  a  poor 
man  hath  made  many  hungry  meals,  got  together  a  small  sum,  which  he  loseth  in 
an  instant ;  a  scholar  spent  many  an  hour's  study  to  no  purpose,  his  labours  lost, 
&c.,  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  I  may  conclude  with  Gregory,  temporalium 
amar^  quantum  ajficit^  cum  haret  possession  taTUum  quum  subtraJtitur^  urit  dolor; 
riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with  their  possession,  as  they  torment  us  with 
their  loss. 

Next  to  sorrow  still  I  may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear ;  for  besides  those 
terrors  which  I  have  ^  before  touched,  and  many  other  fears  (which  are  infinite)  there 
is  a  superstitious  fear,  one  of  the  three  great  causes  of  fear  in  Aristotle,  commonly 
caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which  much  trouble  many  of  us.  (^escio 
quid  animus  miM  prasagU  mali.)  As  if  a  hare  cross  the  way  at  our  going  forth,  or 
a  mouse  gnaw  our  clothes :  if  they  bleed  three  drops  at  nose,  the  salt  falls  towards 
them,  a  black  spot  appear  in  their  nails,  &c.,  witli  many  such,  which  Delrio  Tom. 
2. 1  3.  sect,  4.  Austin  Niphus  in  his  book  de  Auguriis,  Polydore  Virg.  /.  3.  de 
Prodigiis.  Sarisburiensis  Poly cr at,  Z.  1.  c.  13.  discuss  at  large.  They  are  so  much 
affect^,  that  with  the  very  strength  of  imagination,  fear,  and  the  devil's  craft,  "^^they 
pull  those  misfortunes  they  suspect,  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that  which  they  fear, 
shall  come  upon  them,"  as  Solomon  fortelleth,  Prov.  x.  24.  and  Isaiah  denounceth, 
Ixvi.  4.  which  if  '*  ^  they  could  neglect  and  contemn,  would  not  come  to  pass,  Eorum 
vires  nostra  resident  opirdone^  tU  morli  gravitas  agrotantium  cogitatione^  they  are 
intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more  or  less.  N.  N.  dot  panas^  saith 
''Crato  of  such  a  one,  utinam  non  attraheret :  he  is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it 
■himself: 

**Dum  fata  fugimus  fata  stuhi  incurrimus^  the  thing  that  1  feared,  saith  Job,  is 
fkUen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their  fortunes ;  or  ill  desti- 
nies foreseen :  tnultos  angit  prcescientia  malorum:  The  foreknowledge  of  what  shall 
come  to  pass,  crucifies  many  men :  foretold  by  astrologers,  or  wizards,  iraium  oh 
calum,  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  itself:  which  often  falls  out  by  God's  permission; 
^ttia  diEjnonem  timent  (saith  Chrysostom)  Deus  Ideo  permittit  acddere,  Severus, 
Adrian,  Domitian,  can  testify  as  much,  of  whose  fear  and  suspicion,  Sueton,  Hero- 
dian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange  stories  in  this  behalf  ^  Montanus 
consU,  31.  hath  one  example  of  a  young  man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Such  fears  have  still  tormented  mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by  reason  of  those 
lying  oracles,  and  juggling  priests.  *  There  was  a  fountain  in  Greece,  near  Ceres' 
temple  in  Achaia,  where  the  event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known ;  ^A  glass  let 


"TempU  ornanientif  nudata,  spoltata,  in  stabula 
equoram  et  asioorum  versa,  Ax.  Insulie  humi  conciiN 
utB,  pediue.  ^c.  ''Inoculit  maritorum  dilectiwlmae 
conjugps  ab  Hiapanoruin  lixis  conatupram  lunt.  Pilis 
nagaatnai  thoria  d««tinat»,  Ax.  *  Ita  fastu  ante 

■Dam  maasem  iurgida  eiviias,  et  caeuminibos  eflBlum 
fubveTisa,  ad  inferos  mqae  paueis  diebus  dejecta. 
*88ci.  8.  Mamb.  4.  Baba.  3.  fear  flvm  ominous  acci- 


dents, destinies  foretold.  *  Accersunt  sibt  malum. 

»  Si  non  ohserveraus,  nihil  relent.  Polidor.  **Oonsil. 
S8.  I.  3.  "  Harm  watch  harm  catch,  m  Geor.  Bucha. 
M  Juvenis  sniicitus  de  fVituris  frustra,  fectus  melancho- 
licus.  "Pausanius  in  Achaicis  Jib.  7.  Ubi  onioium 
eventus  dignoscuntur.  Speculum  tenui  suspensum  funi- 
culo  demitlunt :  et  ad  Cyaoeaa  petras  ad  loreis  fonlee. 


^. 
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dowii  by  a  thread,  &c.^  Amongst  those  Gyanean  rocks  at  the  springs  of  Lycia,  wm 
the  oracle  of  Thrixeus  Apollo,  ^  where  all  fortunes  were  foretold,  sickness,  health, 
or  what  they  would  besides :"  so  common  people  have  been  always  deluded  with 
future  events.  At  this  dsLy^Metus  fuiuromm  vutximi  iorquet  Sinas^  this  foolisb  fear, 
mightily  crucifies  them  in  China :  as  "  Matthew  Riccius  the  Jesuit  informeth  us,  in 
his  commentaries  of  those  countries,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  superstitious,  and 
much  tormented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  to  their  divinators,  ut  ipse  meha 
fidem  facial^  that  fear  itself  and  conceit,  cause  it  to  ""iall  out:  If  he  foretell  sicknen 
such  a  day,  that  very  time  they  will  be  sick,  ot  metUs  afflicii  in  (fgritudinem  cadwU  ; 
and  many  times  die  as  it  is  foretold.  A  true  saying,  Timor  mortis^  morte  pejor^  ihe 
fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  itself,  and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some 
fortunate  and  rich  men,  ^  is  as  bitter  as  gall,''  EccL  xli.  1 .  Inquietam  nobis  vitam 
facit  mortis  metus^  a  worse  plague  cannot  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  so  troubled 
in  his  mind ;  'tis  trisU  divortium^  a  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods,  with  so 
much  labour  got,  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  have  so  deliciously  enjoyed, 
friends  and  companions  whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  all  at  once.  Axicchus  the  phi- 
losopher was  bold  and  courageous  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  precepts  de  coniemnenda 
morte^  and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to  others ;  but  being  now  ready  to  die 
himself,  he  was  mightily  dejected,  Jidc  luce  privaborf  his  orhahor  bonis ?^  he 
lamented  like  a  child,  &c.  And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him, 
ubi  pristina  virtulum  jaclatio  O  Axioche  f  '^  where  is  all  your  boasted  virtue  now, 
my  friend  ?"  yet  he  was  very  timorous  and  impatient  of  death,  much  troubled  in  his 
mind,  Imhellis  pavor  et  impatientiiLf  Sfc.  ^  O  Clotho,"  Megapetus  the  tyrant  in 
Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  ^  let  me  live  a  while  longer.  *  I  will  give 
thee  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two  boles  besides,  which  I  took  from  Cleocritos, 
worth  a  hundred  talents  apiece."  ^  Woe's  me,"  *^  saith  another,^  what  goodly  manors 
shall  ]  leave !  what  fertile  fields !  what  a  fine  house !  what  pretty  children !  how 
many  servants !  who  shall  gather  my  grapes,  my  com  ?  Must  I  now  die  so  well 
settled  ?  Leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided  ?  Woe's  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?" 
^Atiimula  vagula,  blanduloj  qua  nunc  abibis  in  loca  f 

To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed  curiosity,  that  irksome, 
that  tyrannising  care,  nimia  solicitudo^  ^  ^^  superfluous  industry  about  unprofitable 
things,  and  their  qualities,"  as  Thomas  defines  it :  an  itching  humour  or  a  kind  of 
longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that  which  ought  not  to  be  done, 
to  know  that  **  secret  which  should  not  be  known,  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
We  commonly  molest  and  tire  ourselves  about  things  unfit  and  unnecessary,  as 
Martha  troubled  herself  to  little  purpose.  Be  it  in  religion,  humanity,  magic,  philo- 
sophy, policy,  any  action  or  study,  'tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  mere  torment.  For  what 
else  is  school  divinity,  how  many  doth  it  puzzle  ?  what  fruitless  questions  about  the 
Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  hell-fire,  &c.,  how  many 
shall  be  saved,  damned  ?  What  else  is  all  superatition,  but  an  endless  observation 
of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions  ?  What  is  most  of  our  philosophy  but  a  labyrinth  of 
opinions,  idle  questions,  propositions,  metaphysical  terms  ?  Socrates,  therefore,  held 
all  philosophers,  cavillers,  and  mad  men,  circa  subiilia  Cavillatores  pro  insatdi 
habuiiy  palam  eos  arguens^  saith  ^  Eusebius,  because  they  commonly  sought  after 
such  things  qua  nee  percipi  a  nobis  neque  comprehendi  posset^  or  put  case  they  did 
understand,  yet  they  were  altogether  unprofitable.  For  what  matter  is  it  for  us  to 
know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant  Perseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us, 
how  deep  the  sea,  &c.,  we  are  neither  wiser,  as  he  follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor 
better,  nor  richer,  nor  stronger  for  the  knowledge  of  it.  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad 
fios,  I  may  say  the  same  of  those  genethliacal  studies,  what  is  astrology  but  vain 
elections,  predictions?  all  mafic,  but  a  troublesome  error,  a  pernicious  foppery? 
physic,  but  intricate  rules  and  prescriptions  ?  philology,  but  vain  criticisms  ?  logic, 
needless  sophisms?  metaphysics  themselves,  but  intricate  subtilties,  and  fruitless 
abstractions  ?  alchemy,  but  a  bundle  of  errore  ?  to  what  end  are  such  great  tomes  ? 

**  Ez|icdii.  in  Sinat,  lib.  1.  c.  3.        "Tiinendo  prvoc-  UlenU,  me  hndie  tibi  dalurum  promitto,  ftc    •'  Ibtdcm. 

cupat,  quod  vital,  uiiro  provocaique  quod  Utgii,  gau-  Hei  mihi  que  relinqu(;nda  praedia7  quam  fertiiet  agri! 

detque  nuBrcna  et  lubeiia  oiiaerfuit.  Heinniua  Austriac  itc.       ^  Adrian.      ^  Industria  auperflua  circa  rea  ina 

>"Muai  I  be  deprived  of  thia  life,— of  thoae  poaaea-  tilea.       ^  na^pc  secreta  Minervs  ut  viderat  Agfauraa. 

ir*       «Tom.4.  diftl.9CaUplo.    Ami  puri  millc  Ov.  Met.8.      ^Oontra  riuloa.cap.61. 
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why  do  we  spend  so  many  years  in  their  studies  ?  Much  better  to  know  nothing  at 
all,  as  those  barbarous  Indians  are  wholly  ignorant,  than  as  some  of  us,  to  be  so 
sore  vexed  about  unprofitable  toys :  stulttu  labor  est  ineptiarum^  to  build  a  house 
without  pins,  make  a  rope  of  sand,  to  what  end  ?  cui  bono  ?  He  studies  on,  but  as 
the  boy  told  St  Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  He  makes  observations,  keeps  times  and  seasons ;  and  as 
^  Conradus  the  emperor  would  not  touch  his  new  bhde,  till  an  astrologer  had  told 
him  a  masculine  hour,  but  with  what  success  ?  He  travels  into  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, 
searcheth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  mountain,  gulf,  to  What  end  ?  See  one  promontory 
(said  Socrates  of  old),  one  mountain,  one  sea,  one  river,  and  see  all.  An  alchemist 
spends  his  fortunes  to  find  out  the  philosopher's  stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases, 
make  men  long-lived,  victorious,  fortunate,  invisible,  and  beggars  himself,  misled  by 
those  seducing  impostors  (which  he  shall  never  attain)  to  make  gold ;  an  antiquary 
consumes  his  treasure  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of  old  coins,  statues,  rules, 
edicts,  manuscripts,  &c.,  he  must  know  what  was  done  of  old  in  Athens,  Rome, 
what  lodging,  diet,  houses  they  had,  and  have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though 
never  so  remote,  before  all  oUiers,  what  projects,  counsels,  consultations,  &c.,  quid 
Juno  in  aurem  insusurret  Jovi^  what's  now  decreed  in  France,  what  in  Italy  :  who 
was  he,  whence  comes  he,  which  way,  whither  goes  he,  &,c.  Aristotle  must  find 
out  the  motion  of  Euripus ;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius,  but  how  sped  they  ? 
One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life ;  Pyrrhus  will  conquer  Africa  first,  and  then  Asia : 
he  will  be  a  sole  monarch,  a  second  immortal,  a  third  rich ;  a  fourth  commands. 
^T\trbine  magno  spes  solicits  in  urbibus  errant;  we  run,  ride,  take  indefatigable 
pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to  get  tliat  which  we  had  better  be  without, 
( Ardelion's  busy-bodies  as  we  are)  it  were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and 

take  our  ease.     His  sole  study  is  for  words,  that  they  be Lepidce  lexeis  comr 

posta  ui  tesserulae  omnes^  not  a  syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject : 
as  thine  is  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  &shion,  to  be  terse  and  polite,  'tis  thy  sole 
business :  both  with  like  profit.  His  only  delight  is  building,  he  spends  himself  to 
get  curious  pictures,  intricate  models  and  plots,  another  is  wholly  ceremonious  about 
titles,  degrees,  inscriptions :  a  third  is  over-solicitous  about  his  diet,  he  must  have 
such  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so  dressed,  so  far-fetched,  peregrini  aerls  volu- 
cres^  so  cooked,  &c.,  something  to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to  quench  his 
thirst.  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  with  extraordinary  charge  to  his  purse,  is  sel- 
dom pleased  with  any  meal,  whilst  a  trivial  stomach  useth  all  with  delight  and  is 
never  ofilended.  Another  must  have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  temporis  Jlores^  snow- 
water in  summer,  fruits  before  they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial  gardens  and 
fish-ponds  on  the  tops  of  houses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate  and 
rare,  or  else  they  are  nothing  worth.  So  busy,  nice,  curious  wits,  make  that  insup- 
portable in  all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employments,  which  to  dullefr  apprehensions 
is  not  ofiensive,  earnestly  seeking  that  which  others  so  scornfully  neglect.  Thus 
through  our  foolish  curiosity  do  we  macerate  ourselves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run  head- 
long, through  our  indiscretion,  perverse  will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many 
needless  cares,  and  troubles,  vain  expenses,  tedious  journeys,  painful  hours ;  and 
when  all  is  done,  quorsum  Jubc  f  cui  bono  f  to  what  end } 

**'*  Nescire  vellequie  Mafiater  mazimua 
Docere  non  rult,  erudita  inscitia  eat.'* 

Unfortunate  marriage,]  Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome  accidents,  unfortu- 
nate marriage  may  be  ranked :  a  condition  of  life  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Para- 
dise, an  honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as  can  befall  a  man  in 
this  world,  ^  if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and  live  as  '^  Seneca  lived  with 
his  Paulina ;  but  if  they  be  unequally  matched,  or  at  discord,  a  greater  misery  cannot 
be  expected,  to  have  a  scold,  a  slut,  a  harlot,  a  fool,  a  fury  or  a  fiend,  there  can  be 
no  such  plague.  Eccles.  xxvi.  14,  ^  He  that  hath  her  is  as  if  he  held  a  scorpion, 
&c."  xxvi.  25,  '^  a  wicked  wife  makes  a  sorry  countenance,  a  heavy  heart,  and  he  had 
rather  dwell  with  a  lion  than  keep  house  with  such  a  wife."  Her  '*  properties  Jovianus 


*  Mat.  Paria.  ^  Seneca.  ^  Joa,  Scaliger  in 

Gaomit.    "Toprofeaa  a  djainclination  for  that  know- 
M|a  wliicb  is  beyond  our  reacb^ia  pedantic  ignorance.*' 


***A  ▼irtuona  woman  ia  the  crown  of  her  husband.** 
ProT.  xii.  4.  "  but  ahe,"  itckc.  *•  Lib.  17.  cpiat.  105. 
u  Titionatur,  candelabratur,  Ito. 
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CauBCS  of  Melancholy. 


t       [Parti.  Seel 


Pontanus  hath  described  at  large,  Ant.  dial.  Tom.  2,  under  the  name  of  Euphorbia. 
Or  if  they  be  not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mischief  happens.  Cecilius  in  Agdlm 
lib,  2.  cap.  23,  complains  much  of  an  old  wife,  dum  ejus  morii  ifihio^  egomei  mortma 
vivo  inter  vivosj  whilst  I  gape  after  her  death,  I  live  a  dead  man  amongst  the  living, 
or  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 


M**  Jadge  wbo  that  are  unfortnaatHy  wed 
What  lis  to  eome  into  a  loathed  bed.** 


The  same  inconvenience  befals  women. 

>•''  At  vns  o  duri  mioenini  liippte  parentet. 

Si  fcrro  aiit  laqueo  leva  Kac  me  exeolvere  lorte 
8(j»tineo  :** 


**  Hard  hearted  parenta  both  lanfient  mj  fkie. 
If  self  I  kill  or  hang,  to  ease  my  slate.** 


^  A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married,  saith  Felix  Plater,  observai.  /.  1,  to  an 
ancient  man  against  her  will,  whom  she  could  not  afiect ;  she  was  continually  melan- 
choly, and  pined  away  for  grief;  and  though  her  husband  did  all  he  could  possibly 
to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour  at  length  she  hanged  herself.  Many 
other  stories  he  relates  in  this  kind.  Thus  men  are  plagued  with  women ;  they  again 
with  men,  when  they  aie  of  divers  humours  and  conditions ;  he  a  spendthnft,  she 
sparing;  one  honest,  the  other  dishonest,  &c.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their 
children,  and  they  their  parents.  ^^  A  foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother." 
Injusia  noverca :  a  stepmother  often  vexeth  a  whole  family,  is  matter  of  repentance, 
exercise  of  patience,  fuel  of  dissension,  which  made  Cato^s  son  expostulate  with  his 
father,  why  he  should  ofifer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius'  daughter,  a  young  wench, 
Cujus  causd  novercam  induceret;  what  oflence  had  he  done,  that  he  should  many 
again  ? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants,  debts  and  debates,  &c., 
'twas  Chilon's  sentence,  comes  oris  alieni  ei  litis  est  miseria^  misery  and  usury  do 
commonly  together ;  suretyship  is  the  bane  of  many  families,  Sponde,  prastb  noxa 
est :  ^  he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger,"  Prov.  xi.  15,  ^  and  he  that 
hateth  suretyship  is  sure."    Contention,  brawling,  lawsuits,  falling  out  of  neighbours 

and  friends. discordia  demens  (  Virg.  j^n.  6,)  are  equal  to  the  first,  grieve  many 

a  man,  and  vex  his  soul.  JVtAi/  sane  nttserabilins  eorum  menUhus^  (as  ^  Boter  holds) 
**  nothing  so  miserable  as  such  men,  full  of  cares,  grie&,  anxieties,  as  if  they  were 
stabbed  with  a  sharp  sword,  fear,  suspicion,  desperation,  sorrow,  are  tlieir  ordinaiy 
companions."  Our  Welshmen  are  noted  by  some  of  their  '^  own  writers,  to  con- 
sume one  another  in  this  kind ;  but  whosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their 
common  symptoms,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or  overcome,  "cast  in  a  »iit 
Arius  put  out  of  a  bishopric  by  Eustathius,  turned  heretic,  and  lived  af\er  discon- 
tented all  his  life.  "  Every  repulse  is  of  like  nature ;  heu  quanta  de  spe  decidi !  Vis- 
grace,  infamy,  detraction,  will  almost  effect  as  much,  and  that  a  long  time  after. 
Uipponax,  a  satirical  poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two  painters  in  his  iambics,  ut  atfiho 
laqueo  se  sufocarent,  ^  Pliny  saith,  both  hanged  themselves.  All  oppositions,  dan- 
gers, perplexities,  discontents,  ^'  to  live  in  any  suspense,  are  of  the  same  rank:  potes 
hoc  sub  casu  ducere  somnosf  Who  can  be  secure  in  such  cases  ?  Ill-bestowed  bene- 
fits, ingratitude,  unthankful  friends,  much  disquiet  and  molest  some.  Unkind  speeches 
trouble  as  many;  uncivil  carriage  or  dogged  answere,  weak  women  above  the  rest, 
if  they  proceed  from  their  surly  husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gall,  and  not  to  be  digested. 
A  glassman's  wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy  because  her  husband  said  he  would 
marry  again  if  she  died.  ^  No  cut  to  unkindness,"  as  the  saying  is,  a  frown  and 
hard  speech,  ill  respect,  a  brow-beating,  or  bad  look,  especially  to  courtiers,  or  such 
as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is  present  death :  Ingenium  vuUu  statque  cadiique  suo. 
they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  mastera'  favours.  Some  persons  are  at  their  wits'  ends, 
if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves,  in  their  ordinary  speeches,  or  actions,  which 
may  after  turn  to  their  disadvantage  or  disgrace,  or  have  any  secret  disclosed.  Ronsevs 
epist.  miscel.  2,  reports  of  a  gentlewoman  25  years  old,  that  falling  foul  with  one  of 


■  Daniel  in  Roaamund.  "Chalinorua  lib.  9.  de 

rvpub.  Anf I.  •*  Elefani  virf o  invita  cuidam  h  noe- 
tratibae  nupeit,  ftc  **  Pror.  m  De  increm. 

urb.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  tanqaam  diro  mucrone  confoevi,  bis 
nulla  reqiiies,  nulla  delectatio,  eolicitudine,  gemitu, 
Airore,  deeperatione,  timore,  tanquam  ad  perpetuam 
vramnam  infeliciter  rapti.  *>  Huufredus  l4luyd 

epiat.  ad  Abrabamiun  Orleliiun.    M.  Vaughan  in  hie 


Golden  Fleece.  Litibupet  controTeraiis  usque  ad  on- 
nium  bonorum  oonMimptionem  contendunt.  <^SprF- 
tcque  injuria  forme.  ^Queque  repulM  gram. 

•«  Lib.  3ti.  c.  5.  *i  Nihil  sque  amarum,  quam  ^ 

pendere:  quidam  rquiore  aninio  fi>runt  prvcidi  *{«» 
suaoi  quam  trahi.  Seneca  cap.  3.  lib.  8,  de  Uen.  Viix* 
Plater  obaervat.  lib.  1. 
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her  gossips,  was  upbraided  with  a  secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what)  in  public,  and 
8o  much  grieved  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  solUudines  qtuerere^  omnes  ah  se 
ablcgare^  ac  tandem  in  gravissimam  incidens  melancholiam^  contabescere^  forsake  all 
company,  quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away.  Others  are  as  much 
tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scorned,  disabled,  defamed,  detracted, 
undervalued,  or  ^^"  left  behind  their  fellows."  Lucian  brings  in  ^tamacles,  a  philo- 
sopher in  his  Lapith.  convivio^  much  discontented  that  he  was  not  invited  amongst 
the  re^t,  expostulating  the  matter,  in  a  long  epistle,  with  Aristenetus  their  host. 
Prstextatus,  a  robed  gentleman  in  Plutarch,  would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast,  because 
he  might  not  sit  highest,  but  went  his  ways  all  in  a  chafe.  We  see  the  common 
quarrelings,  that  are  ordinary  with  us,  for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency,  and  the 
like,  which  though  toys  in  themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause 
many  distempers,  much  heart-burning  amongst  us.  Nothing  pierceth  deeper  than  a 
contempt  or  disgrace,  ^  especially  if  they  be  generous  spirits,  scarce  anything  afiects 
them  more  than  to  be  despised  or  vilified.  Crato,  consiL  16,  /.  2,  exemplifies  it,  and 
common  experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature  is  oppression,  Ecclus.  77, 
^  surely  oppression  makes  a  man  mad,"  loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus  venture 
his  life,  Cato  kill  himself,  and  ^  TuUy  complain,  Omnem  hilaritatem  in  perpetuum 
amMy  mine  heart's  broken,  I  shall  never  look  up,  or  be  merry  again,  ^hiecjactura 
iniolerahilis^  to  some  parties  His  a  most  intolerable  loss.  Banishment  a  great  misery, 
as  Tyrteus  describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his, 


'  Nan  miMram  est  patri&  auiissa,  lartbusque  vagari 
M(>ndicuin,  «>t  timtda  voce  rogare  eibne: 

Onnibus  inviaua,  quocunque  accfwaerit  exul 
Senper  erit,  lemper  apretus  egenaque  Jacet,**  ice. 


A  miaerable  thing  Hta  ao  to  wander, 
And  like  a  beggar  for  to  wbtne  at  door, 

Cnnteron'd  of  all  the  world,  an  exile  ia. 
Hated,  r^ected,  needy  atill  and  poor.** 


Pol3mices  in  his  conference  with  Jocasta  in  "  Euripides,  reckons  up  five  miseries  of 
a  banished  man,  the  least  of  which  alone  were  enough  to  deject  some  pusillanimous 
creatures.  Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own  infirmities  or  imperfections  of 
body  or  mind,  will  shrivel  us  up ;  as  if  we  be  long  sick : 

**  O  beata  aanitaa,  te  pnsaente,  aroaenum 
Ver  florit  gratila,  abaque  te  nemo  beatua:** 

O  blessed  health !  ^  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure,"  Ecclus.  xxx.  15,  the  poor 
man's  riches,  the  rich  man's  bliss,  without  thee  there  can  be  no  happiness :  or  visited 
with  some  loathsome  disease,  ofilenstve  to  others,  or  troublesome  to  ourselves ;  as  a 
stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crookedness,  loss  of  an  eye,  leg,  hand,  pale- 
ness, leanness,  redness,  baldness,  loss  or  want  of  hair,  &c.,  hie  vhiflnere  ecepit^  diros 
ictus  cordi  infert^  saith  ^Synesins,  he  himself  troubled  not  a  little  ob  coma  defectum^ 
the  loss  of  hair  alone,  strikes  a  cruel  stroke  to  the  heart.  Acco^  an  old  woman, 
seeing  by  chance  her  fiice  in  a  true  glass  (for  she  used  false  flattering  glasses  belike  at 
other  times,  as  most  gentlewomen  do,)  amtni  dolore  in  insaniam  delapsa  est^  (Caelius 
Rhodiginus  /.  17,  c.  2,)  ran  mad.  *^Brotheus,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  because  he  was 
ridiculous  for  his  imperfections,  fiung  himself  into  the  fire.  Lais  of  Corinth,  now 
grown  old,  gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus,  for  she  could  not  abide  to  look  upon  it 
Qualis  sum  nolo^  qualis  eram  nequeo.  Generally  to  fair  nice  pieces,  old  age  and 
foal  linen  are  two  most  odious  things,  a  torment  of  torments,  they  may  not  abide 
the  thought  of  it, 


59"  _^_  A  deonim 

Uuisquia  haic  audia,  utinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leonea, 
Anteqaam  turpia  maciea  decenlea 
Occupet  malaa,  leneneque  auocua 
Oelluat  pnedc,  apecioaa  querro 

Paaeere  tigrea.'* 


**  Hear  me,  aome  gracioua  heavenly  power. 
Let  liona  dire  thia  naked  corae  devour. 
My  cheeka  ere  hollow  wrinklea  aeize, 
Bre  yet  their  rnay  bloom  decaya : 
VtThile  youth  yet  rolla  ita  vital  flood. 
Let  tigera  friendly  riot  in  my  bl6od.** 


To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed,  much  better  be  buried  alive.  Some  are  fair  but 
barren,  and  that  galls  them.  ^  Hannah  wept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and  was  troubled  ia 
spirit,  and  all  for  her  barrenness,"  1  Sam.  1 .  and  Gen.  30.  Rachel  said  ^^  in  the 
anguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a  child,  or  I  shall  die :"  another  hath  too  many :  one 
was  never  married,  and  that's  his  hell,  another  is,  and  that's  his  plague.  Some  are 
troubled  in  that  they  are  obscure ;  others  by  being  traduced,  slandered,  abused^  dis- 


*1Virpe  relinqui  ect,  Hor.  «  Scimoa  enim  gene- 

raau  naturaa,  nulla  re  citiua  moveri,  aut  graviaa  afllci 
^oan  eoBtempia  ac  defpieaentia.  m  Ad  Atlicam 
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epiat.  lib.  13.  MEpiat.  ad  Brutum.  "IikllMMiiBa. 
ff  In  Jaudem  ealvit.  «0vtd.  »EOret.  ta-lior. 
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graced,  vilified,  or  any  way  injured  :  mtdmi  miror  eos  (as  he  said)  qin  insanire  oeci- 
piunt  ex  injuria^  I  marvel  not  at  all  if  oflfences  make  men  mad.  Seventeen  particular 
causes  of  anger  and  ofience  Aristotle  reckons  them  up,  which  for  brevity's  sake  F 
must  omit.  No  tidings  troubles  one ;  ill  reports,  rumours,  bad  tidings  or  news,  hard 
lup,  ill  success,  cast  in  a  suit,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another :  expeclatioiu 
adeo  omnibus  in  rebus  molesta  semper  est  expectation  as  ^'  Polybius  observes ;  one  is 
too  eminent,  another  too  base*  bom,  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest : 
one  is  out  of  action,  company,  employment ;  another  overcome  and  tormented  with 
worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But  what  ^tongue  can  suffice  to  speak  of  all  r 
Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats,  herbs,  roots,  at  unaware? : 
as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta,  mandrakes,  &c.  "A  company  of  young  men  at 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern ;  where  after  they  had  freely  taken  their 
liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  itself,  or  something  mixed  with  it  \is  not  yet  known. 
''*  but  upon  a  sudden  they  began  to  be  so  troubled  in  their  brains,  and  their  phantasy 
so  erased,  that  they  thought  they  were  in  a  ship  at  sea,  and  now  ready  to  be  cast 
away  by  reason  of  a  tempest  Wherefore  to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowntof , 
they  flung  all  the  goods  in  the  house  out  at  the  windows  into  the  street,  or  into  the 
sea,  as  they  supposed ;  thus  they  continued  mad  a  pretty  season,  and  being  brought 
before  the  magistrate  to  give  an  account  of  this  their  &ct,  they  told  him  (not  yet 
recovered  of  their  madness)  that  what  was .  done  they  did  for  fear  of  death,  and  to 
avoid  imminent  danger :  the  spectators  were  all  amazed  at  this  their  stupidity,  and 
gazed  on  them  still,  whilst  one  of  the  ancientest  of  the  company,  in  a  gmve  tone^ 
excused  himself  to  the  magistrate  upon  his  knees,  O  viri  Tritones^  ego  in  imojacuu 
I  beseech  your  deities,  &c.  for  I  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the  while :  another 
besought  them  as  so  many  sea  gods  to  be  good  unto  them,  and  if  ever  he  and  his 
fellows  came  to  land  again,  ^  he  would  build  an  altar  to  their  service.  The  magis- 
trate could  not  sufficiently  laugh  at  this  their  madness,  bid  them  sleep  it  out,  and  so 
went  his  ways.  Many  such  accidents  frequently  happen,  upon  these  unknown  occa- 
sions. Some  are  so  caused  by  philters,  wandering  in  the  sun,  biting  of  a  mad  doe. 
a  blow  on  the  head,  stinging  with  that  kind  of  spider  called  tarantula,  an  ordioar}* 
thing  if  we  may  believe  Skenck.  /.  6.  de  Vewnis^  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  ftaly. 
Cardan,  subtil.  L  9.  Scaliger  exercitaL  185.  Their  symptoms  are  merrily  described 
by  Jovianus  Pontanus,  ^nt,  dial,  how  they  dance  altogether,  and  are  cured  by  music. 
^Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if  they  be  carried  about  one,  which  will  cause 
melancholy  and  madness;  he  calls  them  unhappy,  as  an  "^ adamant^  seknitcs^  ^c. 
^  which  dry  up  the  body,  increase  cares,  diminish  sleep :''  Ctesias  in  Persicis,  makes 
mention  of  a  ^ell  in  those  parts,  of  which  if  any  man  drink,  ^^  he  is  mad  for  24 
hours."  Some  lose  their  wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I  have  more  '•copi- 
ously dilated)  and  life  itself  many  times,  as  Hippolitus  affrighted  by  Neptune's  sea- 
horses, Athemas  by  Juno's  furies :  but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writeiv. 


Hie  ■liaa  poteram,  et  plures  subncctere  cauoat, 
8e<i  jiimenta  vocaiit,  vt  Sol  tnclinot,  Eundiim  eat.* 


"  Many  such  causes,  roach  more  conid  I  aay. 
But  that  for  provender  my  cattle  aUy: 
The  sun  declines,  and  I  must  needs  away.** 


These  causes  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  do  easily  yield,  can  do  little 
of  themselves,  seldom,  or  apart  (an  old  oak  is  not  felled  at  a  blow)  though  many 
times  they  are  all  sufficient  every  one :  yet  if  they  concur,  as  often  they  do,  ru 
umlafortior;  et  qua  non  obsunt  singula^  multa  nocenl^  they  may  batter  a  strong  con- 
stitution; as  '' Austin  said,  ^'many  grains  and  small  sands  sink  a  ship,  many  small 
drops  make  a  flood,^^  &c.,  often  reiterated ;  many  dispositions  produce  an  habit 


'I  Hi«t.  lib.  6.  ''^  Non  mihi  si  centum  linguae  siiit, 
oraque  centum.  Omnia  causarum  percurrere  nomina 
possem.  ^CeliuB  1. 17.  cap.  S.  ^*  Ita  mente  eiaf  i* 
tati  sunt,  nt  in  triremi  seoonstitutosputarent,mariqu« 
vadabundo  tempestaie  Jactatoa,  proinde  oaufrafittm 
veriti,  egestis  undique  rebus  vasa  omnia  in  viam  d 
fenestris,  seu  in  mare  pnecipttarunt :  poatridie,  Jbc. 
'*  A  ram  vobis  serratoribus  diis  erigemns.  ^  Lib.  de 
""Qam  geauts  iafelkem  et  triatan  reddant, 


curas  aufent,  corpus  noeant,  aomnura  minoaot.  *  Ad 
unum  die  mente  alienatus.  "**  Part.  1.  Sect.  3.  Sub- 

sect.  3.  "  Juren.  Bat.  3.  n  lutus  bestie  mioui* 
multc  neeant.  Numquid  mioutiasima  sunt  graaa 
arena  f  aed  si  arena  am|riius  in  nav«m  nittatur,  mergit 
illam;  quam  minute  gutt«,  pluvic?  et  tameu  im|4efit 
fturoina,  domua  ejieiunt,  timenda  ergo  miiM  mnltita- 
dinia,  si  non  maguitndinia. 


L. 


Mem.  5.  Sabs.  1.] 


Cantinentj  inward  Causes,  Sfc. 
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MEMB.  V. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Continent,  inward^  antecedent,  next  causes,  and  how  the  Body  works  on 

the  Mind, 

As  a  purly  hunter,  I  have  hitherto  beaten  about  tiie  circuit  of  the  forest  of  this 
microcosm,  and  followed  only  those  outward  adventitious  causes.  I  will  now  break 
into  the  inner  rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  causes  which  are  there  to 
be  found.  For  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind,  amongst  other  outward  causes  and 
perturbations,  alters  the  temperature  of  the  body,  so  the  distraction  and  distemper 
of  the  body  will  cause  a  distemperature  of  the  soul,  and  His  hard  to  decide  which 
of  these  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other.  Plato,  Cyprian,  and  some  others,  as  I 
have  formerly  said,  lay  the  greatest  fault  upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body ;  others 
again  accusing  the  body,  excuse  the  soul,  as  a  principal  agent.  Their  reasons  are, 
because  ^^  the  manners  do  follow  the  temperature  of  the  body,''  as  Gralen  proves  in 
his  book  of  that  subject.  Prosper  Calenius  de  Atra  bile,  Jason  Pratensis  c.  de  Mania, 
Lemnius  I.  4.  c,  16.  and  many  others.  And  that  which  Gualter  hath  commented, 
Aom.  10.  in  epist,  Johamds,  is  most  true,  concupiscence  and  originals  in,  inclinations, 
and  bad  humours,  are  ^  radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing  these  perturbations,  afiec- 
tions,  and  several  distempers,  offering  many  times  violence  unto  the  soul.  ^^  Every 
man  is  tempted  by  his  own  concupiscence  ('James  1.  14),  the  spirit  is  willing  but  the 
flesh  is  weak,  and  rebelleth  against  the  spirit,"  as  our  "^postle  teacheth  us :  that 
methinks  the  soul  hath  the  better  plea  against  the  body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines 
us,  that  we  cannot  resist,  JVec  nos  ohniti  contra,  nee  tendere  tantum  sufficimus.  How 
the  body  being  material,  worketh  upon  the  immaterial  soul,  by  mediation  of  humours 
and  spirits,  which  participate  of  both,  and  ill-disposed  organs,  Cornelius  Agrippa  hath 
discoursed  lib.  1.  de  occult.  Philos.  cap,  63,  64,  65.  Levinus  Lemnius  lib,  1.  de 
occult,  not.  mir.  cap.  \2.  et  16.  e/  21.  institut.  ad  opt,  vit.  Perkins  lib,  1.  Cases  of 
Cons.  cap.  12.  T.  Bright  c.  10,  11,  12.  "in  his  treatise  of  melancholy,"  for  as 
"^  anger,  fear,  sorrow,  obtrectation,  emulation,  &c.  si  mentis  intinios  recessus  occupa- 
rinl,  saith  "  Lenmius,  corpori  quoque  infesta  sunt,  et  illi  teterrimos  morbos  inferunt, 
caase  grievous  diseases  in  the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  aflect  the  soul  by  consent. 
Xow  the  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  "  heart,  humours,  spirits :  as  they  are 
purer,  or  impurer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  equally  snfiers,  as  a  lute  out  of  tune,  if  one 
string  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  miscarry,  "  corpus  onuslum  hesterrUs 
rUiis,  animum  quoque  prtegravat  una.  The  body  is  domicilium  antrntE,  her  house, 
abode,  and  stay;  and  as  a  torch  -gives  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  smell,  according  to 
the  matter  it  is  made  of;  so  doth  our  soul  perform  all  her  actions,  better  or  worse, 
as  her  organs  are  disposed ;  or  as  wine  savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept ;  the 
soul  receives  a  tincture  from  the  body,  through  which  it  works.  We  sec  this  in  old 
men,  children,  Europeans ;  Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes ;  sanguine  are  merry,  melan- 
rholy  sad,  phlegmatic  dull,  by  reason  of  abundance  of  those  humours,  and  they 
cannot  resist  such  passions  which  are  inflicted  by  them.  For  in  this  infirmity  of 
hunuui  nature,  as  Melancthon  declares,  the  understanding  is  so  tied  to,  and  captivated 
bv  his  inferior  senses,  that  without  their  help  he  cannot  exercise  his  functions,  and 
tbe  will  being  weakened,  hath  but  a  small  power  to  restrain  those  outward  parts,  but 
suSers  herself  to  be  overruled  by  them ;  that  1  must  needs  conclude  with  Lemnius, 
spiritus  et  kumores  maximum  nocumentum  obtinent,  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm 
in  ®  troubling  the  soul.  How  should  a  man  choose  but  be  choleric  and  angry,  that 
hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross  humours  ?  or  melancholy,  that  is 
so  inwardly  disposed  ?  That  thence  comes  then  this  malady,  madness,  apoplexies, 
lethargies,  &c.  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is  most  part  distempered  by  some  precedent  diseases, 
which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instruments,  and  so  per  consequens  cause  melan- 


*■  Mom  MNiaitntur  lemperaturam  cor|>oris.      ^ Sciii- 
tillc  latent  in  curporibiiB.  MQai.  5.         "sSicut  ez 

tntmi  affrctionibuB  corpus  lanctiescit :  sic  ex  corporis 
Tiui».  el  oiorbnruta  pleri^que  criJciatibusMnimuin  vide* 
stQctebctai-i,  Galenufi.      "Lib.  I.e.  16.       "^  Corporis 


iiidem  morbi  animam  per  consenHiiin.  a  lece  convortii 
afliciufit,  et  quanqiiam  objecta  miiltos  motas  turbuien- 
tos  in  honiine  concitet,  precipua  tamen  causa  in  corde 
et  hitmuribus  spiritihuiique  consistit,  &c.  **  Hor. 

Vide  ante.  *  Humores  pravt  mentoffl  obnubilaot. 
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choly,  according  to  the  consent  of  the  mo«t  approved  physicians.  "^This  humour 
(as  Avicenna  L  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract,  4.  c,  18.  Arnoldus  hreviar.  h  1.  c.  18.  Jacchinos 
commetii,  in  9  Rhasis,  c.  15.  Montaltus,  c.  10.  Nicholas  Piso  c.  de  Melon.  4rc.  sop- 
pose)  is  begotten  by  the  disteroperaiure  of  some  inward  part,  innate,  or  left  after 
some  inflammation,  or  else  included  in  the  blood  afler  an  "  ague,  or  some  other  ma- 
lignant disease.'^  This  opinion  of  theirs  concurs  with  that  of  Galen,  /.  3.  c.  6.  dc 
locis  affect,  Guianerius  gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a  quartan  ague,  auil 
Montanus  consU.  32.  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered  alter 
a  quartan,  which  had  molested  him  fiye  years  together*,  Hildesheim  spied.  2.  de 
Jlfantd,  relates  of  a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tormented  with  melancholy  after  a  lon| 
^  ague :  Galen,  /.  de  aira  hile^  c.  4.  puts  the  plague  a  cause.  Botaldus  in  his  book 
de  lue  vener.  c.  2.  the  French  pox  for  a  cause,  others,  phrensy,  epilepsy,  apoplexy, 
because  those  diseases  do  often  degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hemonhoids, 
hsmorogia,  or  bleeding  at  the  nose,  menstruous  retentions,  (although  they  desene 
a  larger  explication,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  a  proper  kind  of  melancholy,  in  more 
ancient  maids,  nuns  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Rodericus  a  Castro,  and  Mer- 
catus,  as  1  have  elsewhere  signified,)  or  any  other  evacuation  stopped,  I  have  already 
spoken.  Only  this  1  will  add,  that  this  melancholy  which  shall  be  caused  by  such 
infirmities,  deserves  to  be  pitied  of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a  more  tends 
compassion,  according  to  Laurentius,  as  coming  from  a  more  inevitable  cause. 

Sub  SECT.  11. — Distemperature  of  particular  Parts^  causes. 

There  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which  being  distempered,  doth  not  caoiv 
this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his  parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  matrix  or  womb. 
pylorus,  mirache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  meseraic  veins ;  and  in  a  word,  saith 
"Arculanus,  ^^  there  is  no  part  which  causeth  not  melancholy,  either  because  it  » 
adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the  superfluity  of  the  nutriment.^  Savanarola  Pract.  major. 
rubric,  11.  Trcui,  6.  cap,  1.  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  melancholy  is  engendered 
in  each  particular  part,  and  ^  Crato  in  consil,  17.  lib,  2.  Gordonius,  who  is  insUn 
omnium^  lib,  med.  partic,  2.  cap,  19.  confirms  as  much,  putting  the  "^^  matter  of 
melancholy,  sometimes  in  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  brain,  spleen,  mirach,  hypochon- 
dries, when  as  the  melancholy  humour  resides  there,  or  the  liver  is  not  well  cleansed 
from  melancholy  blood.'' 

The  brain  is  a  familiar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  "^through  adoM 
blood  so  caused,"  as  Mercurialis  will  have  it,  ^  within  or  without  the  head,^-  the 
brain  itself  being  distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  disease,  ^  ^  that  have  a 
hot  heart  and  moist  brain,"  which  Montaltus  cap,  \\,  de  Melanch,  approves  out  of 
Halyabbas,  Rhasis,  and  Avicenna.  Mercurialis  consil.  1 1 .  assigns  the  coldness  of  the 
brain  a  cause,  and  Salustius  Salvianus  med,  led,  /.  2.  c  1 .  *^  will  have  it  ^  arise  from 
a  cold  and  dry  distempereture  of  the  brain."  Piso,  Bened ictus  Victorius  Taventinus, 
will  have  it  proceed  from  a  '•"hot  distemperature  of  the  brain;"  and  ""Montaltus 
cap,  10.  from  the  brain's  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still  distempered 
by  himself,  or  by  consent :  by  himself  or  his  proper  afiection,  as  Faventinus  calls  iu 
'  ^  or  by  vapours  which  arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  ftime  up  into  the  head,  alter- 
ing the  animal  faculties." 

Hildesheim  spicel,  2.  de  Mama^  thinks  it  may  be  caused  from  a  '^^  distemperature 
of  the  heart ;  sometimes  hot ;  sometimes  cold."  A  hot  liver,  and  a  cold  stomach. 
are  put  for  usual  causes  of  melancholy:  Mercurialis  consil,  l\,  et  consil.  6.  consil 
86.  assigns  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary  causes.    *  Monavius,  in  an 


M  Hie  luimor  wl  4  partn  intemperie  (^eneratur  vel 
relinquitur  pott  inflammationes,  vel  craaiior  in  venis 
eoiidustts  Tel  torpidua  oialignain  qualitatem  contrahit. 
*>S«pe  constat  io  febre  homioem  Melandioiicum  vel 
post  febrem  reddi,  aut  alium  morbum.  Calida  intem- 
perie* innata.  vel  k  febre  eantracta.  MRuro  quia 
diuturno  morbo  laborat,  qui  Don  ait  melancbolicua, 
Mercurialia  de  affect,  capitis  lib.  1.  e.  10.  de  Melanc. 
*  Ad  iionum  lib.  Rbaait  ad  Almanaor.  c.  18.  UniTeraa. 
liter  i  quocunque  parte  pniett  fieri  melanebolicua.  Vel 
quia  aduritur,  vel  quia  noo  expeltit  superfluitatem  ex- 
ercnwnli.  •*  A  Liene,  Jecinore,  utero,  et  aliia  partibua 
oritur.     »  Materia  Melancholic  aliquando  in  oorde,  io 


ftomacbo,  hepate,  ab  hfpocondriiv,  oiyracbe.  spi^nf, 
cum  ibi  remanet  humor  melanchoticus.  **  Ei  »*n- 

fuine  adusto,  intra  vel  extra  caput.  "  Qui  ealHlaB 
cor  habent,  cerebrum  humidum,  facile  melaoebutia. 
MSequitur  melancholia  malnm  ititemperiem  thpim 
et  aiecam  ipaiua  cerebri.  ••  Sacpe  fit  ex  ealidiore  c«fr 
bro,  aut  corpore  colliffente  melancholiam.  Piso.  ^  vd 
per  propriam  afff^ctinnem,  vel  per  conaen«oiB.  cua 
vaporea  eihatant  in  cerebrum.  Montali.cap.  14-  '  ^"^ 
ibt  gifrnitur.  melancholicut  fumu^,  am  aliutidf  vetuur. 
altera ndo  animnleH  facultatcs.  »  Ab  intempene  om^J- 
modo  ealidiore*  modo  fri; idiore.  *  Epi«t.  9»> 

Seoltsii. 
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epistle  of  his  to  Crato  in  Scolteius,  is  of  opinion,  that  hypochondriacal  melancholy 
may  proceed  from  a  cold  liver ;  the  question  is  there  discussed.  Most  agree  that  a 
hot  liver  is  in  fault;  *"the  liver  is  the  shop  of  humours,  and  especially  causeth 
melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry  distemperature.  ^  The  stomach  and  meseraic  veins 
do  often  concur,  by  reason  of  their  obstructions,  and  thence  their  heat  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  many  times  the  matter  is  so  adust  and  inflamed  in  those  parts,  that  it 
degenerates  into  hypochondriacal  melancholy .^^  Guianerius  c.  2.  Tract,  15.  holds 
the  meseraic  veins  to  be  a  sufficient  'cause  alone.  The  spleen  concurs  to  this 
malady,  by  all  their  consents,  and  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  dum  nan  expurget 
alter  a  causa  lien^  saith  Montaltus,  if  it  be  ^^^too  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge 
the  other  parts  as  it  ought,'^  consiL  23.  Montanus  puts  the  ^  ^^  spleen  stopped"  for  a 
great  cause.  '  Christopherus  a  Vega  reports  of  his  knowledge,  that  he  hath  known 
melancholy  caused  from  putrefied  blood  in  those  seed-veins  and  womb ;  ^  ^  Arculanus, 
from  that  menstruous  blood  turned  into  melancholy,  and  seed  too  long  detained  (as 
I  have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction  or  adustion." 

The  roesenterium,  or  midri^  diaphragma,  is  a  cause  which  the  "  Greeks  called 
^W:  because  by  his  inflammation,  the  mind  is  much  troubled  with  convulsions 
and  dotage.  All  these,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation,  corrupting  humours  and 
spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancholy :  for  from  these  are  engendered  fuliginous  and 
black  spirits.  .\nd  for  that  reason  '' Montaltus  cap,  10.  <2e  causis  tnelan,  will  have 
^  the  efficient  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a  cold  and  dry  distemper- 
ature, 3B  some  hold,  from  the  heat  of  the  brain,  roasting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat 
of  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  inflammation  of  the  pylorus.  And  so  much  the  rather, 
because  that,^'  as  Gralen  holds,  ^^  all  spices  inflame  the  blood,  solitariness,  waking, 
agues,  study,  meditation,  all  which  heat :  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  this  dis- 
temperature causing  adventitious  melancholy  is  not  cold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  dry." 
But  of  this  I  have  sufficiently  treated  in  the  matter  of  melancholy,  and  hold  that  this 
may  be  true  in  non-natural  melancholy,  which  produceth  madness,  but  not  in  that 
natural,  which  is  more  cold,  and  being  immoderate,  produceth  a  gentle  dotage. 
^  Which  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  in  his  comment  upon  Rhasis. 

SuBSKCT.  III. — Causes  of  Head-Melancholy. 

After  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  melancholy,  I  am  now  returned 
at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the  three  particular  species,  and  such  causes  as  properly 
appertain  unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  concur  to  each  and 
every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their  effects  in  that  part  which  is  most 
ill-disposed,  and  least  able  to  resist,  and  so  cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them 
are  proper  to  some  one  kind,  and  seldom  found  in  the  rest.  As  for  example,  head- 
melancholy  is  commonly  caused  by  a  cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  accord- 
ing to  Laurentius  cap.  5  de  melon,  but  as  ^*  Hercules  de  Saxonid  contends,  from  that 
agitation  or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spirits  alone.  Salust  Salvianus,  before 
mentioned,  lib.  2,  cap.  3.  de  re  med,  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold :  but  that  I  take 
of  natural  melancholy,  such  as  are  fools  and  dote :  for  as  Galen  writes  lib.  4.  de  puis, 
8.  and  Avicenna,  *^  ^^  a  cold  and  moist  brain  is  an  inseparable  companion  of  folly." 
But  this  adventitious  melancholy  which  is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  a  hot  and  dry 
distemperature,  as  ^  Damascen  the  Arabian  lib,  3.  cap,  22.  thinks,  and  most  writers : 
Altomarus  and  Piso  call  it  '^^^an  innate  burning  intemperateness,  turning  blood  and 
eholer  into  melancholy."  Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good,  as  Bruel  maintains, 
and  Capivaccius,  si  cerebrum  sit  calidius^  ^  ^^  if  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits 
will  be  hot,  and  thence  comes  madness;  if  cold,  folly."    David  Crusius  Theat, 

*  OAcina  buiuoruui  hcpar  cuncurrit,  Ace.  *  VeiJtri>  ice.  turn  quod  aromata  aanguinoin  ineendunt,  aolitudo, 
ciilof  et  v«iuB  oieaeraiec  concurnint,  quod  to  partes  ,  vigtiie,  febris  precedAns.  ineditatio,  studium,  et  line 
cb^lructc  aunt,  Slc.  *  Per  se  sangirinem  adurentea.    omnia  calefaciunt.  ergo  ratum  ait,  ice.       ^ Lib.  Leap. 


*  Lien  frigidua  et  atccus  e.  13.  ■  Splen  obatruetua. 

*  De  arte  med.  lib.  3.  cap.  "24.     »  A  aanguin is  putredine 
IB  ?a«s  aeminarij*  et  utero,  et  qaandoque  i  apermate 


13.  de  Melaneb.        MLib.  3.  Tract,  poathuro.de  melan. 
1*  A  fatuitate  iiiaeparabilia  cerebri  frtgiditaa.  "  Ab 

intcrno  calore  aaaatur.  "  Intemp^riea  innata  exu- 


dill  reiento,  rei  aauguine  menatruo  in  melancholiam  jrena,  flavam  bilem  acaanguinem  in  meiancholiain  con- 
v«r»v  per jmtrefliclioDem.  vel  adustioDem.  "Magtrus.  Tertcna.  J^ Si  cerebrum  ait  calidiua.  fiet  spiritua  ant. 
'^BrgoeffieienacauM  melancbolie  eat  calida  et  aicca 


inteflnpehea,  noD  Irigida  et  aioca,  quod  roulti  opinati 
■ut,  oriuir  eoiiB  a  calora  celebri  aiaante  lang uinem, 


malea  caltdior,  et  dilirium  maniacum;  ai  fVigidior,  fiet 
fatuiua. 


u 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part  I.  Sec.  2. 


morb.  Hermel,  lib,  2.  cap.  6.  de  atra  hiU^  grants  melancholy  to  be  a  disease  of  zv 
inflamed  brain,  but  cold  notwithstanding  of  itself:  calida  per  accidens^frigida  p*^r 
se^  hot  by  accident  only ;  I  am  of  Capivaccius^  mind  for  my  part  Now  this  humoar, 
according  to  Salvianus,  is  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  sometimes  con- 
tained in  the  membranes  and  tunicles  that  cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows  many  times 
^  ^  phrensy,  long  diseases,  agues,  long  abode  in  hot  places,  or  under  the  sun,  a  blow 
on  the  head,''  as  Rhasis  informeth  us :  Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations 
of  the  head,  proceeding  most  part  '^  from  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot  meats : 
all  which  Montanus  reckons  up  consil.  22.  for  a  melancholy  Jew ;  anc^  Heumias 
repeats  cap,  12.  dc  Mania :  hot  baths,  garlic,  onions,  saith  Guianerius,  bad  air,  cor- 
rupt, much  "  waking,  &c.,  retention  of  seed  or  abundance,  stopping  of  hsmorrogi^ 
the  midriff  misaflected;  and  according  to  Trallianus  /.  1. 16.  immoderate  cares,  trou- 
bles, griefs,  discontent,  study,  meditation,  and,  in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those  six 
non-natural  things.  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  cap.  1 6.  lib.  1 .  w^ill  have  it  caused  from  a 
'^  cautery,  or  boil  dried  up,  or  an  issue.  Amatus  Lusitanus  cent.  2.  cura,  67.  gives 
instance  in  a  fellow  that  had  a  hole  in  his  arm,  ^  ^  after  that  was  healed,  ran  mad 
and  when  the  wound  was  open,  he  was  cured  again."  Trincavellius  consil.  13.  hh. 
1 .  hath  an  example  of  a  melancholy  man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  in  the 
sun,  frequent  use  of  venery,  and  immoderate  exercise :  and  in  his  cons.  49.  lib.  3. 
from  a  '*  headpiece  overheated,  which  caused  head-melancholy.  Prosper  Calenus 
brings  in  Cardinal  Cssius  for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy  by  long  study; 
but  examples  are  infinite. 

Sub  SECT.  IV. — Causes  of  Hypochondriacal^  or  Windy  Melancholy. 

In  repeating  of  these  causes,  I  must  crambem  bis  coctam  apponcre^  say  that  again 
which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  applying  them  to  their  proper  species.  Hypochon- 
driacal or  flatuous  melancholy,  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myrachial,  and  is  in 
my  judgment  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bruel  and  Laurentius  make  it 
least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  cured.  His  causes  are  inward  or 
outward.  Inward  from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as  midriff,  spleen,  stomachy  liver, 
pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  meseraic  veins,  stopping  of  issues,  &c.  Montaltus  cap. 
15.  out  of  Galen  recites,  ^  ^^  heat  and  obstruction  of  those  meseraic  veins,  as  an 
immediate  cause,  by  which  means  the  passage  of  the  chilus  to  the  liver  is  detained, 
stopped  or  corrupted,  and  turned  into  rumbling  and  wind."  Montanus,  consil.  233, 
hath  an  evident  demonstration,  Trincavelius  another,  lib.  1,  cap.  12,  and  Plater  a 
third,  observat.  lib.  1,  for  a  doctor  of  the  law  visited  with  this  infirmity,  from  the 
said  obstruction  and  heat  of  these  meseraic  veins,  and  bowels ;  quoniam  inter  ventri- 
culum  et  jecur  vena  effervescunt^  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver  and  stomach. 
Sometimes  those  other  parts  are  together  misaffected ;  and  concur  to  the  production 
of  this  malady :  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  or  cold  belly :  look  for  instances  in 
Hollerius,  Victor  Trincavelius,  consil.  35,  /.  3,  Hildesheim  Spicel.  2,  foL  132,  Sole- 
nander  consil.  9,  pro  cive  Lugdunensi^  Montanus  consil.  229,  for  the  Earl  of  Mont- 
fort  in  Germany,  1549,  and  Frisimelica  in  the  233  consultation  of  the  said  Montanus. 
I.  Cssar  Claudinus  gives  instance  of  a  cold  stomach  and  over-hot  liver,  almost  in 
every  consultation,  con.  89,  for  a  certain  count;  and  con.  106,  foi'a  Polonian  baron, 
by  reason  of  heat  the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross  vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and 
brain.  Mercurialis  subscribes  to  them,  cons.  89,  "  ^^  the  stomach  being  misaffected,^^ 
which  he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because  if  he  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  suffer 
with  him,  as  being  deprived  of  their  nutriment,  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment,  by 
means  of  which  come  crudities,  obstructions,  wind,  rumbling,  griping,  &c.  Hercules 
de  Saxonid,  besides  heat,  will  have  the  weakness  of  the  liver  and  his  obstruction  a 
cause,  facuUaUm  debilcm  jecinoris^  which  he  calls  the  mineral  of  melancholy. 
Laurentius  assigns  this  reason,  because  the  liver  over-hot  draws  the  meat  undigested 


1*  Melancbolia  capitis  aoc«dit  po«t  pbrenesim  nut 
longam  moram  sab  sole,  aut  percunion«'in  in  capite, 
cap.  13.  lib.  1.  BQui  bibunt  vina  potffntia.  et  scpd 
mint  ittb  sole.  *iCune  validv.  laif  inris  vtni  et  aro. 

matum  oms.     n  a  cauterio  et  ulctrre  exMccain      »  Ab 
oleeit  corato  ineidit  In  insaniam.  aperto  vutnere  cura- 


tur.  M  A  italea  nimia  calefticta.  ^Bxarituraaognia 
et  vene  ob«truuntur,quibuaobatructiaprol)ibetur  tran- 
situs  Chili  ad  jfctir,  corruiupitar  vt  in  rajptuc  et  flatuf 
vertitiir.  *  Stouiarlio  Iceo  rnbur  onrporia  immiaaitor, 
et  reliqua  membra  alimento  orbaia,  ftc 
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The  whole  Body. 
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oDt  of  the  stomach,  and  bumeth  the  humours.  Montanus,  cons,  244,  proves  that 
sometimes  a  cold  liver  may  be  a  cause.  Laurentius  c.  12,Trincavelius  lib,  12,  consil,^ 
and  Gualter  Bniel,  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  fault  upon  the  spleen,  that  doth  not  his 
duty  in  purging  the  liver  as  he  ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,  in  drawing  too 
much  blood  sometimes  to  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Cnemiandrus  in  a  "^  consulta- 
tion of  his  noted  tumorem  lienis^  he  names  it,  and  the  fountain  of  melancholy. 
Diodes  supposed  the  ground  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  nether  mouth  of  the  ventricle.  Others  assign 
the  mesenterium  or  midriff  distempered  by  heat,  the  womb  misaffected,  stopping  of 
haemorrhoids,  with  many  such.  AH  which  Laurentius,  cap,  12,  reduceth  to  three, 
mesentery,  liver,  and  spleen,  from  whence  he  denominates  hepatic,  splenetic,  and 
meseraic  melancholy.  Outward  causes,  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefs,  discontents,  and  in 
a  word  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  as  Montanus  found  by  his  experience,  cotuil, 
244.  Solenander  consil.  9,  for  a  citizen  of  Lyons,  in  France,  gives  his  reader  to 
understand,  that  he  knew  this  mischief  procured  by  a  medicine  of  cantharldes,  which 
an  unskilful  physician  ministered  his  patient  to  drink  ad  venerem  exeitandam.  But 
most  commonly  fear,  grief,  and  some  sudden  commotion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind, 
begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especially  as  are  ill-disposed.  Melancthon,  tract,  14,  cop.  2, 
de  animdj  will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women,  upon  some 
grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent.  For  as  Camerarius  records  in  his 
life,  Melancthon  himself  was  much  troubled  with  it,  and  therefore  could  speak  out 
of  experience.  Montanus,  consil,  22,  pro  deliranU  JvuLao^  confirms  it,  "  grievous 
symptoms  of  the  mind  brought  him  to  it.  Randololius  relates  of  himself,  that  beinff 
one  day  very  intent  to  write  out  a  physician's  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  feu 
into  a  hypochondriacal  fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of  wormwood,  and 
was  fre^.  ''Melancthon  (^  being  the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds 
it  a  most  necessary  and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of  it, 
and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant,''  and  would  therefore  have  all  men  in  some 
sort  to  understand  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  cures  of  it. 

SuBSBCT.  V. — Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  whole  Body, 

As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward  or  outward.  Inward, 
"^  when  the  liver  is  apt  to  engender  such  a  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak  by  nature, 
and  not  able  to  discharge  his  office."  A  melancholy  temperature,  retention  of  haemor- 
rhoids, monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long  diseases,  agues,  and  all  those  six  non- 
natural  things  increase  it.  But  especially  "  bad  diet,  as  Piso  thinks,  pulse,  salt  meat, 
shell-fish,  cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mercurialis  out  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna  con- 
demns all  herbs :  Galen,  lib.  3,  de  loc,  affect,  cap,  7,  especially  cabbage.  So  likewise 
fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  &c.,  but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have  had 
the  general  and  particular  causes  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou  art,  brag  of  thy  tem- 
perature, of  thy  good  parts,  insult,  triumph,  and  boast ;  thou  seest  in  what  a  brittle 
state  thou  art,  how  soon  thou  may  est  be  dejected,  how  many  several  ways,  by  bad 
diet,  bad  air,  a  small  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  ague,  &c.  \  how  many 
sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruin,  what  a  small  tenure  of  happiness  thou  hast 
in  this  life,  how  weak  and  silly  a  creature  thou  art.  ^^  Humble  thyself,  therefore, 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,"  1  Peter,  v.  6,  know  thyself,  acknowledge  thy  pre- 
sent misery,  and  make  right  use  of  it.  Qui  slot  videat  ne  cadat.  Thou  dost  now 
flourish,  and  hast  bona  animt,  corporis^  etfortuna^  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune, 
nescis  quid  serus  secum  vesper  ferat^  thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests 
the  late  evening  may  bring  with  it.  Be  not  secure  then,  ^  be  sober  and  watch," 
^fortunam  rtverenter  habe^  if  fortunate  and  rich ;  if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thyself. 
I  have  said. 


*  Hildesbeio.         >*Habuit  aeva  animi  lymptomata 
^Dc  iBipadiunt  eonooctioneoi,  &e.  »  U»itatiMimu« 

morbna  cum  ail,  utile  est  hujua  vinceris  accidentia  con* 
viderare,  nee  teve  periculuui  hujiis  cauMs  morbi  igno* 
raniibus.       *  Jecur  aptum  ad  generandum  talem  bu- 


morem,  splen  natura  imbecillior.  Piso,  Altomania, 
Guianeritis.  *i  MKlanclioliam,  quie  fit  A  n^lundantia 
bumoris  in  toto  corpore,  victus  imprimis  general  qui 
eum  bumorem  parit,       nAusoiiius. 


Symptanu  of  Mehxnchobf. 
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SECT.  III.  MEBfB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptoms^  or  Signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body. 

Parrhasius,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olynthian  captiyes  Philip  of 
Macedon  brought  home  to  sell,  "  bought  one  very  old  man ;  and  when  he  had  him 
at  Athens,  put  him  to  extreme  torture  and  torment,  the  better  by  his  example  to 
express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus,  whom  he  was  then  about  to  paint 
]  need  not  be  iH>  barbarous,  inhuman,  curious,  or  cruel,  for  this  purpose  to  torture 
any  poor  melancholy  man,  their  symptoms  are  plain,  obvious  and  familiar,  there 
needs  no  such  accurate  observation  or  far-fetched  object,  they  delineate  themselves* 
they  voluntarily  betray  themselves,  they  are  too  frequent  in  all  places,  1  meet  them 
still  as  1  go,  they  cannot  conceal  it,  their  g^evances  are  too  well  known,  I  need  not 
seek  fiur  to  describe  them. 

Symptoms  therefore  are  either  **  universal  or  particular,  saith  Gordonius,  lib.  med, 
cap.  19,  part.  2,  to  persons,  to  species ;  ^  some  signs  are  secret,  some  manifest,  some 
in  the  body,  some  in  the  mind,  and  diversely  vary,  according  to  the  inward  or  out- 
ward causes,"  Cappivaccius :  or  from  stars,  according  to  Jovianus  Pontanus,  de  reb. 
calest.  lib.  iO^  cap.  13,  and  celestial  influences,  or  from  the  humours  diversely  mixed, 
Ficinus,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  de  samt.  tuendd:  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  natural,  unnatural, 
intended,  or  remitted,  so  will  JEiius  have  melancholica  deliria  muliiformitL,  diversity 
of  melancholy  signs.  Laurentius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures,  delights, 
natures,  inclinations,  continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or  mixed  with  other 
diseases,  as  the  causes  are  divers,  so  must  the  signs  be,  idmost  infinite,  Altomarus 
cap.  7,  art.  med.  And  as  wine  produceth  divers  eflects,  or  that  herb  TortocoUa  in 
"Laurentius,  ^  which  makes  some  laugh,  some  weep,  some  sleep,  some  dance,  some 
sing,  some  howl,  some  drink,  &c."  so  doth  this  our  melancholy  humour  work  seven] 
signs  in  several  parties. 

But  to  confine  them,  these  general  symptoms  may  be  reduced  to  those  of  the  body 
or  the  mind.  Those  usual  signs  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  are  melancholy, 
be  these  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour  is  more  or  less  adust 
From  "^ these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second,  as  that  of  '^colour,  blacL 
swarthy,  pale,  ruddy,  &c.,  some  are  impensi  rubric  as  Montaltus  cap.  1 6  observes  out 
of  €ralen,  lib.  3,  de  locis  affectis^  very  red  and  high  coloured.  Hippocrates  in  his 
book  "(Ze  insofda  et  melon,  reckons  up  these  signs,  that  they  are  *^Mean,  withered, 
hollow-eyed,  look  old,  wrinkled,  harsh,  much  troubled  with  wind,  and  a  griping  in 
their  bellies,  or  belly-ache,  belch  often,  dry  bellies  and  hard,  dejected  looks,  flaggy 
beards,  singing  of  the  ears,  vertigo,  light-headed,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  interrupt, 
terrible  and  fearful  dreams,"  ^Anna  8oror^  qua  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent?  The 
same  symptoms  are  repeated  by  Melanelius  in  his  book  of  melancholy  collected  out 
of  Galen,  Rufliis,  ^tius,  by  Rhasis,  Gordonius,  and  all  the  juniors,  *^  continual,  sharp, 
and  stinking  belchings,  as  if  their  meat  in  their  stomachs  were  putrefied,  or  that  they 
had  eaten  fish,  dry  bellies,  absurd  and  interrupt  dreams,  and  many  fimtastical  visions 
about  their  eyes,  vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to  venery."  ^Some  add  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptoms,  and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of 
the  body,  saltum  in  muUis  corporis  partibus^  a  kind  of  itcliing,  saith  Laurentius,  on 
the  superficies  of  the  skin,  like  a  flea-biting  sometimes.  ^Montaltus  cap.  21.  puts 
fixed  eyes  and  much  twinkling  of  their  eyes  for  a  sign,  and  so  doth  Avicenna,  oculos 
habentes  palpitantes^  traulif  veltemenier  rubicundi^  ^c,  lib.  3.  Fen.  I.  Tract. 4.  cap.  18. 
They  stut  most  pari,  which  he  took  out  of  Hippocrates^  aphorisms.  ^  Rhasis  makes 


a  Seneca  oont.  lib.  10.  com.  5.  **  UuBdam  uni- 

▼emlia,  particalari»,  quBdim  manifeeta,  quedaos  in 
corpore,  quBdam  in  cogitatione  et  animo,  qucdam  A 
stellie,  quBdam  ab  bumoribua,  quae  ut  vinnm  eorpua 
▼arift  diaponit,  ^cc.  Ditrena  phantaaoiata  pro  variolate 
eauHB  ezternc,  interns.  MLib.  I.  de  risu.  fol.  17. 

Ad  ejuf  esuoi  alii  audant,  alii  vomunt,  itent,  bibiint, 
■altant,  alii  rident,  tremunt,  donniunt,  Stc.  *>  T. 

Brif bt.  cap.  90.  n  Nigreaeit  bic  burner  aliquando 

aupercalenctua,  aliqdando  superfHfeftctui.  Melanel. 
d  Gal.  « Interprete  F.  Calvo.  »  Oculi  bis 

ezcavantur,  venti  fignantur  circum  praoordia  et  acidi 
ractuB,  akci  Ibrd  Tentfes,  Tertigo,  Unnitos  auriuaa, 


sotnni  puailli,  Kimnia  terribilia  et  intemjpta.  ^»VIt%. 
Mn.  «i  Asaiduae  eoeque  acidn  ruciationea  que 

cibuni  virulentum  culenturoque  nidorem,  et  ei  nil  tale 
ingestum  sit,  referant  ob  cruditatem.  Veolrea  bine 
aridi,  mmnus  plerumque  partus  et  interruptua.  auniDta 
abaurdiMima,  turbulenta,  corporis  tremor,  capitis  gra- 
vedo,  strepitus  circa  aures  et  visiones  ante  oculos.  ad 
venerem  prodigi.  «  Altomarus,  Bruel,  Piso,  iloa« 

taltuB.  ^  Prequcntce  babent  oeulorum  nictatioocs, 
altqui  tanien  Szis  ocalis  plerumque  sunt.  **  Oeoi. 

lib.  1.  Tract.  9.  Signa  bujus  morbi  sunt  pinrimus  s^tiis, 
sooitus  aurium,  capitia  gravedo,  liofua  tttubtt,  oculi 
excavantiir,  kc 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  2.] 


Symptoms  in  the  Mind. 
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^*  head-ache  and  a  binding  heaviness  for  a  principal  token,  much  leaping  of  wind 
about  the  skin,  as  well  as  stutting,  or  tripping  in  speech,  &c.,  hollow  eyes,  gross 
veins,  and  broad  lips."  To  some  too,  if  they  be  hr  gone,  mimical  gestures  are  too 
familiar,  laughing,  grinning,  fleering,  murmuring,  talking  to  themselves,  with  strange 
mouths  and  faces,  inarticulate  voices,  exclamations,  &c.  And  although  they  be  com- 
monly lean,  hirsute,  uncheerful  in  countenance,  withered,  and  not  so  pleasant  to 
behold,  by  reason  of  those  continual  fears,  griefs,  and  vexations,  dull,  heavy,  lazy, 
restless,  unapt  to  go  about  any  business ;  yet  their  memories  are  most  part  good, 
they  have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  apprehensions.  Their  hot  and  dry  brains  make 
them  they  cannot  sleep,  Ingentes  habeni  et  crehras  vigilias  ( Arteus)  mighty  and  of\en 
watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a  month,  a  year  together.  ^  Hercules  de  Saxoni& 
&ithfully  averreth,  that  he  hath  heard  his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven 
months  together:  Trincavelius,  Tom,2,  cons,  10.  speaks*  of  one  that  waked  50  days, 
and  Skenkins  hath  examples  of  two  years,  and  all  without  o^nce.  In  natural 
actions  their  appetite  is  greater  than  their  concoction,  mulia  appetuntj  pauca  digerunt^ 
as  Rhasis  hath  it,  they  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest.  And  although  they  ^  ^^  do  eat 
much,  3^et  they  are  lean,  ill-liking,"  saith  Areteus,  ^withered  and  hard,  much  troubled 
with  costiveness,"  crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  &c.  Their  pulse  is  rare 
and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  ^Carotides,  which  is  very  strong;  but  that  varies 
according  to  their  intended  passions  or  perturbations,  as  Struthius  hath  proved  at 
large,  Spigmatica  artis  I,  4.  c.  13.  To  say  truth,  in  such  chronic  diseases  the  pulse 
is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much  superstition  in  it,  as  ^'  Crato  notes, 
and  so  many  differences  in  Galen,  that  he  dares  say  they  may  not  be  observed,  or 
nnderstood  of  any  man. 

Their  urine  is  most  part  pale,  and  low  coloured,  urina  paucc^  acris^  biliosa^ 
(Areteus),  not  much  in  quantity;  but  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  all  out  as  uncertain  as 
the  other,  varying  so  often  according  to  several  persons,  habits,  and  other  occasions 
not  to  be  respected  in  chronic  diseases.  ^^^  Their  melancholy  excrements  in  some 
very  much,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen  plays  his  part,"  and  thence  proceeds  wind, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  short  breath,  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  stomach,  heaviness 
of  heart  and  heartache,  and  intolerable  stupidity  and  dullness  of  spirits.  Their 
excrements  or  stool  hard,  black  to  some  and  little.  If  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen, 
be  misaflected,  as  usually  they  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many 
diseases  accompany,  as  incubus,  ^apoplexy,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  those  frequent  wakings 
and  terrible  dreams,  ^'  intempestive  laughing,  weeping,  sighing,  sobbing,  bashfulness, 
blushing,  trembling,  sweating,  swooning,  &c.  '^  All  their  senses  are  troubled,  they 
think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that  which  they  do  not,  as  shall  be  proved  in 
the  following  discourse. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Symptoms  or  Signs  in  the  Mnd. 

Fear.]  Arculanus  in  0.  Rhdsis  ad  Mmansor,  cap.  16.  will  have  these  symptoms 
to  be  infinite,  as  indeed  they  are,  varying  according  to  the  parties,  '^  for  scarce  is  there 
one  of  a  thousand  that  dotes  alike,"  ^  Laurentius  c,  1 6.  Some  few  of  greater  note  I 
will  point  at ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  feaf  and  sorrow,  which  as  they  are  frequent 
causes,  so  if  they  persevere  long,  according  to  Hippocrates  ^'  and  Galen's  aphorisms, 
they  are  most  assured  signs,  inseparable  comfmnions,  and  characters  of  melancholy ; 
of  present  melancholy  and  habituated,  saith  Montaltus  cap.  11.  and  common  to  them 
all,  as  the  said  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  all  Neoterics  hold.  But  as  hounds 
many  times  run  away  with  a  false  cry,  never  perceiving  themselves  to  be  at  a  fault, 
Bo  do  they.  For  Diodes  of  old,  (whom  Galen  confutes,)  and  amongst  the  juniors, 
^Hercules  de  Saxonid,  with  Lod.  Mercatus  cap.  17.  lA.de  melon,  takes  just  excep- 
tions, at  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  'tis  not  always  true,  or  so  generally  to  be 


*  In  Psntheon  cap.  de  Melaocholia.  «>  Alvui  arida 
BiMI  dejiciena  eibi  eaimcea,  nibilominua  tamen  ez- 
tettaati  lunt.  **  Nte  Pt>o  Inflatio  carotidum,  %lc. 

f  Andrrai  Duditb  Rabamo.ep.  lib.  3.  Crat.epift.HMilta 
in  puliiimi  Mperatitio,  auaiiD  etiam  dioere,  tot  diffe- 
iBBtiuquc  deacribuotur  k  Galeno,  neque  intelligi  & 
9w)qoain  aee  obaer^ari  poaae.  .  «*T.  Brigbt.  cap.  20. 
"^M.lO.  Ktat.  annam,  aaitb  Jaoebinua  in  15.  9.  Rba. 
^  Idem.  BUrcoriAlia  oonail.  86.  TVincaveliua,  Tom.  St. 


cona.  17.  'iGordoniua,  modd  rident.  niodd  Sent, 

silent,  6lc.  n  Pernelius  coniil.  43.  et  45.    Monta- 

nu8  consil.  830.  Galen  de  locia  affectis,  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 
*>  Apborism  et  lib.  de  Melan.  **  Lib.  9.  cap.  6.  de 

locia  affect,  timor  et  moieiitia,  si  diutius  pereeverent, 
4cc.  **  Tract,  posthuroo  de  Melan.  edit.  Venetiia 

10^20.  per  Bolzettam  Bibliop.  Mihi  dilifenliua  bane  rem 
coniideranti,  patet  quoadam  eaie,  qui  non  labonat 
mnrora  et  timore. 
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understood,  ^  fear  and  sorrow  are  no  common  symptoms  to  all  melancholy ;  upon 
more  serious  consideration,  1  find  some  (saith  he)  that  are  not  so  at  all.  Some  indeed 
are  sad,  and  not  fearful;  some  fearful  and  not  sad;  some  neither  fearfbl  nor  sad; 
some  both."  Four  kinds  he  excepts,  fanatical  persons,  such  as  were  Cassandn, 
Nanto,  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Proteus,  the  Sybils,  whom  "Aristotle  confesseth  to  have 
been  deeply  melancholy.  Baptista  Porta  seconds  him,  Physiog,  lib.  1 ,  cap.  8,  thej 
were  tUrd  bile  percili:  daemoniacal  persons,  and  such  as  speak  strange  languages, 
are  of  this  rank :  some  poets,  such  as  laugh  always,  and  think  themselves  kings, 
cardinals,  &c.,  sanguine  they  are,  pleasantly  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue. 
"  Baptista  Portia  confines  fear  and  sorrow  to  them  that  are  cold ;  but  lovers,  sybils, 
enthusiasts,  he  wholly  excludes.  So  that  I  think  I  may  truly  conclude,  they  are  not 
always  sad  and  fear^l,  but  usually  so :  and  that "  without  a  cause,  timent  de  nn 
timendisj  (Gordonius,)  quaque  mometUi  nan  sunt^  ^  although  not  all  alike  (saith  Alto- 
marus),  "  yet  all  likely  fear,  ^  some  with  an  extraordinary  and  a  mighty  fear,"  Areteos. 
*'  ^  Many  fear  death,  and  yet  in  a  contrary  humour,  make  away  themselvesi,"  Galeiii 
Ub.*4.  de  lac.  affec.  cap.  7.  Some  are  afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads: 
some  they  are  damned,  or  shall  be.  ^^They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of  con- 
sciences, distrusting  God's  mercies,  think  they  shall  go  certainly  to  hell,  the  devil  will 
have  them,  and  make  great  lamentation,"  Jason  Pratensis.  Fear  of  devils,  death* 
that  they  shall  be  so  sick,  of  some  such  or  such  disease,  ready  to  tremble  at  every 
object,  Uiey  shall  die  themselves  forthwith,  or  that  some  of  their  dear  friends  or  near 
allies  are  certainly  dead ;  imminent  danger,  loss,  disgrace  still  torment  others,  &c.; 
that  they  are  all  glass,  and  therefore  will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near  them :  that 
they  are  all  cork,  as  light  as  feathers ;  others  as  heavy  as  lead ;  some  are  afraid  their 
heaids  will  fall  off  their  shoulders,  that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies,  &c.  "  Moo- 
tanus  consil.  23,  speaks  of  one  ^  that  durst  not  walk  alone  from  home,  for  fear  he 
should  swoon  or  die."  A  second  ^  ^  fears  every  man  he  meets  will  rob  him,  quarrel 
with  him,  or  kill  him."  A  third  dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for  fear  he  should 
meet  the  devil,  a  thief,  be^ick ;  fears  all  old  women  as  witches,  and  every  black  dog 
or  cat  he  .sees  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  devil,  every  person  comes  near  him  is  malifi- 
ciated,  every  creature,  all  intend  to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ruin ;  another  dares  not  go 
over  a  bridge,  come  near  a  pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  lie  in  a  chamber  where  cross  beams 
are,  for  fear  he  be  tempted  to  hang,  drown,  or  precipitate  himself.  If  he  be  in  a 
silent  auditory,  as  at  a  sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud  at  unawares,  some- 
thing indecent,  unfit  to  be  said.  If  he  be  locked  in  a  close  room,  he  is  afraid  of 
being  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries  biscuit,  aquavits,  or  some  strong  waten 
about  him,  for  fear  of  deliquiums,  or  being  sick  ;  or  if  he  be  in  a  throng,  middle  o( 
a  church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well  get  out,  though  he  sit  at  ease,  he  is  so 
misafiected.  He  will  freely  promise,  undertake  any  business  beforehand,  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  performed,  he  dare  not  adventure,  but  fears  an  infinite  number  of 
dangers,  disasters,  &c.  Some  are  ^^ afraid  to  be  burned,  or  that  the  "ground  will 
sink  under  them,  or  ^  swallow  them  quick,  or  that  the  king  will  call  them  in  ques- 
tion for  some  fact  they  never  did  (Rhasis  cant.)  and  that  they  shall  surely  be  exe- 
cuted." The  terror  of  such  a  death  troubles  them,  and  they  fear  as  much  and  are 
equally  tormented  in  mind,  "^^  as  they  that  have  committed  a  murder,  and  are  pensive 
without  a  cause,  as  if  they  were  now^  presently  to  be  put  to  death."  Plater^  cap.  3. 
de  mentis  alienat.  They  are  afraid  of  some  loss,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose 
their  lives,  goods,  and  all  they  have,  but  why  they  know  not  Trincavelius,  consil 
1 3.  lib.  1 .  had  a  patient  that  would  needs  make  away  himself,  for  fear  of  being 
hanged,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had  killed 
a  man.  Plater,  observat.  Hb.  1 .  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared  to  be 
executed  without  a  cause.     If  they  come  in  a  place  where  a  robbery,  theA,  or  any 


M  prob.  lib.  a  •*  Physiag  lib.  1.  c  a  Quibut  mulu 
flriffida  bilit  atra,  •Colidi  et  timidi,  at  qui  calidi,  infe* 
Bioai,  aoiaui.  divinoti,  spiriiu  instifali.  Ae.  **  Oai< 
nea  exereent  metofi  ei  triftitia,  et  sine  causa.       "Om- 


ricordis  difBdentea,  Oito  m  detiinant  teda  lamriiM- 
tione  deplorantM.  *  Nun  anmit  efredi  d«Niio  ne 

defloeret.  m  Multi  demone*  tioient,  laimnet.  inn- 

diat,  Avicenua.     •»  Alii  coroburi,  alii  da  Ectrv,  RIwm^. 
DM  timent  lioet  non  ooinibus  idem  timendi   moda*    <*  Ne  terra  abeorbeantur.  Foreirtui.  'i  Ne  Irm 

iEtins  TetrabL  lib.  S.  vect.  c.  9.  "  Infenti  pavore    dehiscat.  Gordon.  *  Alii  timore  morti*  tiineotor 

trepidant.  *>  Multi  mortem  timent,  et  tamen  eibi    et  mala  vralia  principum  putant  w  aliquid  conminfle, 

ipaia  mortem   conaciacunt,  alii  casli  niinam  timent.    et  ad  aupplicaum  requiri. 


Kia  mortem   conaciacunt,  am  cosii  ruinam  iimeni. 
.ifflifit  eoi  plena  aenipoiia  oooacientia,  diTiue  niaa*  I 
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such  ofience  hath  been  done,  they  presently  fear  they  are  suspected,  and  many  times 
beiniy  themselves  without  a  cause.     Lewis  XL,  the  French  king,  suspected  every 
man  a  traitor  that  came  about  him,  durst  trust  no  officer.    Alii  jormldolosi  omnium^ 
alii  quorundam  (Fracatorius  lib,  2.  de  Intellect,)  ^  ^  some  fear  all  alike,  some  certain 
men,  and  cannot  endure  their  companies,  are  sick  in  them,  or  if  they  be  from  home." 
Some  suspect  ^ treason  still,  others  ^^  are  afraid  of  their'"  dearest  and  nearest  friends." 
(Melanelius  e  Galena^  Ruffo^  Mtio^  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the  dark  for  fear  of 
hobgoblins  and  devils :  he  suspects  everything  he  hears  or  sees  to  be  a  devil,  or 
enchanted,  and  imagineth  a  thousand  chimeras  and  visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he 
certainly  sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black  men,  ghosts,  goblins,  &c.,  ''^Omnes  se  ter^ 
rent  aur4B^  sonus  excitai  omnis.    Another  through  bashfulness,  suspicion,  and  timo- 
rousness  will  not  be  seen  abroad,  ^^  loves  darkness  as  life,  and  cannot  endure  the 
light,"  or  to  sit  in  lightsome  places,  his  hat  still  in  his  eyes,  he  will  neither  see  nor 
be  seen  by  his  goodwill,  Hippocrates,  lib.  de  Insania  et  Melancholia.    He  dare  not 
come  in  company  for  fear  he  should  be  misused,  disgraced,  overshoot  himself  in 
gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick ;  he  thinks  every  man  observes  him,  aims  at  him, 
derides  him,  owes  him  malice.    Most  part  ^*  ^  they  are  afraid  they  are  bewitched, 
possessed,  or  poisoned  by  their  enemies,  and  sometimes  they  suspect  their  nearest 
friends :  he  thinks  something  speaks  or  talks  within  him,  and  he  belcheth  of  the 
poison."     Christopherus  i  Vega,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  had  a  patient  so  troubled,  that  by  no 
persuasion  or  physic  he  could  be  reclaimed.    Some  are  afraid  that  they  shall  have 
every  fearful  disease  they  see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore 
hear  or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  itself,  lest  by  applying  to 
themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they  should  aggravate  and  increase  it.     If 
they  see  one  possessed,  bewitched,  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  a  man  shaking  with  the 
palsy,  or  giddy-headed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a  dangerous  place,  &c.,  for  many  days 
after  it  runs  in  their  minds,  they  are  afraid  they  shi£  be  so  too,  they  are  in  like  dan- 
ger, as  Perk.  c.  12.  sc.  12.  well  observes  in  his  Cases  of  Consc.  and  many  times  by 
violence  of  imagination  they  produce  it.    They  cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible 
object,  as  a  monster,  a  man  executed,  a  carcase,  hear  the  devil  named,  or  any  tragical 
relation  seen,  but  they  quake  for  fear,  Hecatas  somniare  sibi  videntur  (Lucian)  they 
dream  of  hobgoblins,  and  may  not  get  it  out  of  their  minds  a  long  time  after :  they 
apply  (as  I  have  said)  all  they  hear,  see^  read,  to  themselves ;  as  ^  Felix  Plater  notes 
of  some  young  physicians,  that  study  to  cure  diseases,  catch  them  themselves,  will 
be  sick,  and  appropriate  all  symptoms  they  find  related  of  others,  to  their  own  per- 
sons.    And  therefore  {quod  iterum  maneo^  licet  nauseam  paret  lectori^  malo  decern 
potius  verba,  decies  repetita  licet  abundare,  quam  unum  desiderari)  I  would  advise 
him  that  is  actually  melancholy  not  to  read  this  tract  of  Symptoms,  lest  he  disquiet 
or  make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  thietn  he  was  before.   Gene- 
rally of  them  all  take  this,  de  inanibus  semper  conquerumtur  et  timent^  saith  Aretius; 
they  complain  of  toys,  and  fear  ^  without  a  cause,  and  still  think  their  melancholy 
to  be  most  grievous,  none  so  bad  as  they  are,  though  it  be  nothing  in  respect,  yet 
never  any  man  sure  was  so  troubled,  or  in  this  sort     As  really  tormented  and  per- 
plexed, in  as  great  an  agony  for  toys  and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  after  laugh 
at  themselves)  as  if  they  were  most  material  and  essential  matters  indeed,  worthy  to 
be  feared,  and  will  not  be  satisfied.    Pacify  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled 
with  some  other  fear ;  always  afraid  of  something  which  they  foolishly  imagine  or 
conceive  to  themselves,  which  never  peradventure  was,  never  can  be,  never  likely 
will  be  *,  troubled  in  mind  upon  every  small  occasion,  unquiet,  still  complaining, 
^eving,  vexing,  suspecting,  grudging,  discontent,  and  cannot  be  freed  so  long  as 
melancholy  continues.    Or  if  their  minds  be  more  quiet  for  the  present,  and  they 
free  from  foreign  fears,  outward  accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tune,  they  sus- 
pect some  part  or  other  to  be  amiss,  now  their  head  aches,  heart,  stomach,  spleen, 


"  AKiw  domestkot  timet,  aliui  omnev.  MUvlm.  ^  Alii  tioiiem  ae  venefleam  lunipaiHe  patat,  et  de  bee  nietarB 
tioient  iaeidiM.  Aural,  lib.  1.  de  morb.  Chron.  cap.  6.  ribi  crebrd  videtiir.  Idem  Montaltas  cap.  91.  iBtiue  lib. 
**Dle  cbartieimoa,  bic  omoei  bominee  citra  difcrimen    S.  et  alii.  IVallianoa  1.  1.  cap.  16.  **Obeenrai.  1.  1. 

timet.  nyii|^il.         nHtcin  luoem  prodtre  limei,    Cluando  iis  nil  noeet,  nict  quod  mulieribiit  melaneho> 

teaebraM|neqaBnt, contra,  illecaliginof a  fbgit.    ^^Uui.    licit.  ••— timeo  tamen  metuaque  cauBK  neaciua, 

4Ma  larvae,  et  maloa  ipiritue  ab  inimicie  trenefleius  et ,  cauaa  est  metas.    Heinaioa  Auatriaco. 
iaeaaiaiioaibiM  riU  patant  ol|iecUri,  Bippocratee,  po- 1 
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[Part  1.  Sects. 


&c.  is  misafTected,  they  shall  surely  have  this  or  that  disease ;  still  troubled  in  body, 
mind,  or  both,  and  through  wind,  corrupt  fantasy,  some  accidental  distemper,  conti- 
nually molested.  Yet  for  all  this,  as  ^  Jacchinus  notes,  ^  in  all  other  things  they  are 
wise,  staid,  discreet,  and  do  nothing  unbeseeming  their  dignity,  person,  or  place,  this 
foolish,  ridiculous,  and  childish  fear  excepted ;  which  so  much,  so  continually  tor- 
tures and  crucifies  their  souls,  like  a  barking  dog  that  alwa3r8  bawls,  but  seldom  bites, 
this  fear  ever  molesteth,  and  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avoided.'^ 

Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion,  as  individual  as  Saint 
Cosmus  and  Damian,  Jidtts  Achatesy  as  all  writers  witness,  a  common  symptom,  a 
continual,  and  still  without  any  evident  cause,  "  mcRrerU  omnes,  et  si  roges  eos  redden 
causam^  turn  pQssunt:  grieving  still,  but  why  they  cannot  tell :  Jigelaitif  maslif  cogi- 
tdlmndif  they  look  as  S  they  had  newly  come  forth  of  Trophonius'  den.  And  ^oogh 
they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  to  be  extraordinary  merry  (as  they  will  by  fits), 
yet  extreme  lumpish  again  in  an  instant,  dull  and  heavy,  semel  et  Simula  merry  and 
sad,  but  most  part  sad :  ^iSt  qua  placenta  aheunt;  itdmica  tenadus  hartnt:  sorrow 
sticks  by  them  still  continually,  gnawing  as  the  vulture  did  "'Titius'  bowels,  and 
they  cannot  avoid  it  No  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  afler  terrible  and  trouble- 
some dreams  their  heavy  hearts  begin  to  sigh :  they  are  still  fretting,  chafing,  sighing, 
grieving,  complaining,  finding  faults,  repining,  grudging,  weeping,  ^eatcloftftmomme- 
noi,  vexing  themselves, "'  disquieted  in  mind,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  discon- 
tent, either  for  their  own,  other  men's  or  public  afiidrs,  such  as  concern  them  not; 
things  past,  present,  or  to  come,  the  remembrance  of  some  disgrace,  loss,  injury, 
abuses,  &c.  troubles  them  now  being  idle  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new  done ;  they  are 
afflicted  otherwise  for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery,  that  will  certainly 
come,  as  they  suspect  and  mistrust  Lugubris  Ate  frowns  upon  them,  insomuch  that 
Areteus  well  calls  it  angorem  animif  a  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  agony. 
They  can  hardly  be  pleased,  or  eased,  though  in  other  men's  opinion  most  happy, 

go,  tarry,  run,  ride,  "^ post  equUem  sedet  air  a  cura:  they  cannot  avoid  this  feral 

plague,  let  them  come  in  what  company  they  will,  ^h4zret  leteri  lethaUs  anmdo^  as 
to  a  deer  that  is  struck,  whether  he  run,  go,  rest  with  the  herd,  or  alone,  this  grief 
remains :  irresolution,  inconstancy,  vanity  of  mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousy, 
suspicion,  &c.,  continues,  and  they  cannot  b^  relieved.  So  "*  he  complained  in  the 
poet, 

Video  alioi  festincre,  leetM  fteniere, 


**  Domain  revortor  moBttus,  atque  animo  feri 
Perturlwto,  atque  incerto  pre  egritodine, 
Awido,  accttrrunt  wrvi :  buocos  detrabunt, 


Conam  apparare,  pro  ae  i|aiai|ue  aedulo 
Faciebaot,  quo  illaoi  mihi  lenirent  mtaeriam.' 


^  He  came  home  sorrowful,  and  troubled  in  his  mind,  his  servants  did  all  they  pos- 
sibly could  to  please  him ;  one  pulled  ofiT  his  socks,  another  made  ready  his  bed,  a 
third  his  supper,  all  did  their  utmost  endeavoure  to  ease  his  grief,  and  exhilarate  his 
person,  he  was  profoundly  melancholy,  he  had  lost  his  son,  illud  angebat^  that  was 
his  Cordolium,  his  pain,  his  agony  which  could  not  be  removed." 

Tadium  vita,]  Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that  they  are  weary  of  their  lives, 
and  feral  thoughts  to  ofier  violence  to  their  own  pereons  come  into  their  minds, 
tadium  vitoi  is  a  common  symptom,  tarda  fitwnt^  ingraiaque  tempora^  they  are  soon 
tired  with  all  things ;  they  will  now  tarry,  now  be  gone ;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise, 
now  up,  then  go  to  bed,  now  pleased,  then  again  displeased ;  now  they  like,  by  and 
by  dislike  all,  weary  of  all,  sequitur  nunc  vivendi^  nunc  moriendi  cupido^  saith  Aure- 
lianus,  lib,  1.  cap,  6,  but  most  part  ^vitam  damnant^  discontent,  disquieted,  perplexed 
upon  every  light,  or  no  occasion,  object :  often  tempted,  I  say,  to  make  away  them- 
selves :  ^  Vivere  nolunt,  mori  nesciunt :  they  cannot  die,  they  will  not  live :  they 
complain,  weep,  lament,  and  think  they  lead  a  most  miserable  life,  never  was  any 
man  so  bad,  or  so  before,  every  poor  man  they  see  is  most  fortunate  in  respect  of 
them,  every  beggar  that  comes  to  the  door  is  happier  than  they  are,  they  could  be 
contented  to  change  lives  with  them,  especially  if  they  be  alone,  idle,  and  parted 
firom  their  ordinary  company,  molested,  displeased,  or  provoked :  grief,  fear,  agony, 
discontent,  wearisomeness,  laziness,  suspicion,  or  some  such  passion  forcibly  seized 


1^  Cap.  15.  in  9.  Rhaais,  in  multis  vidl,  prccer  rationem 
eonper  aliquid  tioient,  in  ecteria  tanen  opUmd  m 

Cirunt,  neqae  aliquid  pneter  dignitatem  eommittunt. 
AltoBMnia  eap.  7.  Aretatta,  triple,  nant,        ^Mant. 


Egl.l. 
ttHor.  1. 
wVirg. 


MQnd.  Met  4.  **  Inquiee  animus. 

3.  Od.  1.   ''Dark  care  ridei   behind  bioL** 

M  Mened.  Heautonu  Act.  L  ic.  1.      •  AJto- 
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on  them.  Tet  by  and  by  when  they  come  in  company  again,  which  they  like,  or 
be  pleased,  siuun  sententiam  rursus  damnant^  ei  vita  solatio  delectantur^  as  Octavius 
Horatiaiius  observes,  lib,  2.  cap.  5,  they  condemn  their  former  mislike,  and  are  well 
pleased  to  live.  And  so  they  continue,  till  with  some  fresh  discontent  they  be 
molested  again,  and  then  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  weary  of  all,  they  will  die, 
and  show  rather  a  necessity  to  live,  than  a  desire.  Claudius  the  emperor,  as  ^  Sueton 
describes  him,  had  a  spice  of  this  disease,  for  when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain 
of  his  stomach,  he  had  a  conceit  to  make  away  himself.  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus, 
consiL  84.  had  a  Polonian  to  his  patient,  so  affected,  that  through  "  fear  and  sorrow, 
with  which  he  was  still  disquieted,  hated  his  own  life,  wished  for  death  every 
moment,  and  to  be  freed  of  his  misery.  Mercurialis  another,  and  another  that  was 
oftf  D  minded  to  despatch  himself,  and  so  continued  for  many  years. 

Stupicion^  Jealousy.]  Suspicion,  and  jealousy,  are  general  symptoms :  they  are 
commonly  distrustful,  apt  to  mistake,  and  amplify, /aciZe  irascibilesy  ^  testy,  pettish, 
peevish,  and  ready  to  snarl  upon  every  '^  small  occasion,  cum  amidssimis,  and  with- 
out a  cause,  datum  vel  non  datum,  it  will  be  scandalum  acceptum.  If  they  speak  in 
jest,  he  takes  it  in  good  earnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted,  invited,  consulted  with, 
called  to  counsel,  &c.,  or  that  any  respect,  small  compliment,  or  ceremony  be  omitted, 
they  think  themselves  neglected,  and  contemned ;  for  a  time  that  tortures  them.  If 
two  talk  together,  discourse,  whisper,  jest,  or  tell  a  tale  in  general,  he  thinks  pre- 
sently they  mean  him,  applies  all  to  himself,  d^  se  putat  omnia  diet.  Or  if  they  talk 
with  him,  he  is  ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  they  speak,  and  interpret  it  to  the 
worst ;  he  cannot  endure  any  man  to  look  steadily  on  him,  speak  to  him  almost, 
laugh,  jest,  or  be  familiar,  or  hem,  or  point,  cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a  noise  some- 
times, &c.  "  He  thinks  they  laugh  or  point  at  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of  him,  cir- 
cumvent nim,  contemn  him ;  every  man  looks  at  him,  he  is  pale,  red,  sweats  for 
fear  and  anger,  lest  somebody  should  observe  him.  He  works  upon  it,  and  long 
after  this  false  conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.  Montanus  consil.  22.  gives  instance 
in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  was  Iracundior  Adria,  so  waspish  and  suspicious,  tarn 
facile  iratus,  that  no  man  could  tell  how  to  carry  himself  in  his  company. 

Inconstancy.]  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous,  restless,  ui^pt 
to  resolve  of  any  business,  they  will  and  will  not,  persuaded  to  and  fro  upon  every 
small  occasion,  or  word  spoken :  and  yet  if  once  they  be  resolved,  obstinate,  hard 
to  be  reconciled.  If  they  abhor,  dislike,  or  distaste,  once  settled,  though  to  the  better 
by  odds,  by  no  counsel,  or  persuasion,  to  be  removed.  Yet  in  most  things  wavering, 
irresolute,  unable  to  deliberate,  through  fear,/aciun/,  et  moxfacti  pcBnitent  (Areteus) 
atari,  et  paulo  post  prodigu  Now  prodigal,  and  then  covetous,  they  do,  ana  by-and- 
by  repent  them  of  that  which  they  have  done,  so  that  both  ways  they  are  troubled, 
whether  they  do  or  do  not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  disquieted  of  all  hands,  soon 
weary,  and  still  seeking  change,  restless,  I  say,  fickle,  fugitive,  they  may  not  abide 
to  tarry  in  one  place  long. 

«**  RomB  rns  optaos,  abflenCem  rustiea>  orbem 
ToJUtadMtra" 

no  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business. 

*>**  Et  aimilw  regam  pu«rii,  pappara  minutum 
Poscit,  et  iratiu  mamiDB  lallare  recusal," 

eftsoons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased,  as  a  man  that's  bitten  with  fleas,  or  that  can- 
not sleep  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed,  their  restless  minds  are  tossed  and  vary,  they 
have  no  patience  to  read  out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  game  or  two,  walk  a  mile,  sit 
an  hour,  Sic.,  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant ;  animated  to  undertake,  and  upon  a 
word  spoken  again  discouraged. 

Passionate.]  Elxtreme  passionate,  Quicquid  volunt  valde  volunt;  and  what  they 
desire,  they  io  most  furiously  seek ;  anxious  ever,  and  very  solicitous,  distrustful. 


*  Cap.  31.  doo  ilomaehi  dolore  correptnm  se,  etiam 
de  conaciaeinida  moite  nogitatse  dixit.  ^p  Luset  et 

Wffiper  triftatur,  eolitndinem  am<it,  mortem  sibi  preca- 
tnr,  vitam  propriam  odio  habet.  <•  Facile  in  iram 

iiKidant.  Aret.  s^Ira  tine  causa,  veloeitas  tne. 

flavananrta.  praet.  major.  Teioeitas  im  signum.    Avi- 
ceaaa  L  3.  Flea.  1.  Tnci.  4.  cap.  18.  Angor  sine  causa. 


*^8ii9picio,  diffidentia,  symptomata,  Crato  Ep.  Julio 
Alczandrino  cons.  J85  Seoltsii.  •>  Hor.   "At  Rome, 

wishing  for  the  fields,  in  the  country,  extolling  the  city 
to  the  skif 8."  npers.  Sat.  3.   "And  like  the  chil- 

dren of  nobility,  require  to  eat  pap,  and,  angry  at  the 
nurse,  reAise  her  to  sing  lullaby.** 
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and  timorous,  envious,  malicious,  profuse  one  while,  sparing  another,  hut  most  part 
covetous,  nriuttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  still  complaining,  grudging,  peevish, 
injuriarum  tenaces^  prone  to  revenge,  soon  troubled,  and  most  violent  in  all  their 
imaginations,  not  affitble  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vulgar  compliment,  but  surly,  dnlL,  sad, 
austere;  cogilabundi  still,  very  intent,  and  as  "^Albertus  Durer  paints  melancholy, 
like  a  sad  woman  leaning  on  her  arm  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  8lc^  held 
therefore  by  some  proud,  soft,  sottish,  or  half-mad,  as  the  Abderites  esteemed  of 
Democritus :  and  yet  of  a  deep  reach,  excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and 
witty :  for  1  am  of  that  ^  nobleman^  mind,  ^  Melancholy  advanceth  men's  conceits, 
more  than  any  humour  whatsoever,"  improves  their  meditations  more  than  any  strong 
drink  or  sack.  They  are  of  profound  judgment  in  some  things,  although  in  others 
non  rede  judicant  inquieti^  saith  Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de  IntelL  And  as  Arcalaqus, 
c.  16.  in  9.  BJiasis^  terms  it,  Judicium  pJerumque  perversum^  corrupti^  cum  judicant 
honesta  inhonesta^  ei  amicitiam  habent  pro  inimicitia :  they  count  honesty  dishonesty, 
friends  as  enemies,  they  will  abuse  their  best  friends,  and  dare  not  ofiend  their  ene- 
mies. Cowards  most  part  et  ad  inferendam  injttriam  timidissimi^  saith  Cardan,  lib.  8. 
cap.  4.  de  rerum  varietale :  loth  to  ofl^nd,  and  if  they  chance  to  overshoot  them- 
selves in  word  or  deed :  or  any  small  business  or  circumstance  be  omitted,  foigotten, 
they  are  miserably  tormented,  and  frame  a  thousand  dangere  and  inconveniences 
to  themselves,  ex  musca  elephantem^  if  once  they  conceit  it :  oveijoyed  with  every 
good  rumor,  tale,  or  prosperous  event,  transported  beyond  themselves :  with  every 
small  cross  again,  bad  news,  misconceived  injury,  loss,  danger,  afilicted  beyond 
measure,  in  great  axony;  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  impatient,  utterly  undone: 
fearful,  suspicious  of  all.  Yet  again,  many  of  them  desperate  hairbrains,  rash,  care- 
less, fit  to  be  assassins,  as  being  void  of  all  fear  and  sorrow,  according  to  ^  Hercules 
de  Saxonid^  ^  Most  audacious,  and  such  as  dare  walk  alone  in  the  night,  through 
deserts  and  dangerous  places,  fearing  none.'' 

Amorous.]  ^  They  are  prone  to  love,"  and  ^easy  to  be  taken ;  Propensi  ad  amorem 
et  excandesceniiam  {Montaltus  cap.  21.)  quickly  enamoured,  and  dote  upon  all,  love 
one  dearly,  till  they  see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her,  Ei  hanc^  et  hanc^  et  illam^  et 
omnes^  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last  commonly  they  love  best.  Yet  some 
again  Anterotes^  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  woman,  abhor  the  sex,  as  that  same 
melancholy  "  duke  of  Muscovy,  that  was  instantly  sick,  if  he  came  but  in  sight  of 
them  ;  and  that  ^Anchorite,  that  fell  into  a  cold  palsy,  when  a  woman  was  brought 
before  him. 

Humorous.]  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  sometimes  profusely  laughing, 
extraordinarily  merry,  and  then  again  weeping  without  a  cause,  (which  is  familiar 
with  many  gentlewomen,)  groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad,  almost  distracted,  mulla 
ahsurdafingurU^  et  a  ratione  aliena  (saith  '^Frambesarius),  they  feign  many  absurdi- 
ties, vain,  void  of  reason :  one  supposeth  himself  to  be  a  dog,  cock,  b^r,  horse, 
glass,  butter,  &c.  He  is  a  giant,  a  dwarf,  as  strong  as  an  hundred  men,  a  lord,  duke, 
prince,  &c.  And  if  he  be  told  he  hath  a  stinking  breath,  a  grreat  nose,  that  he  is  sick, 
or  inclined  to  such  or  such  a  disease,  he  believes  it  eflsoons,  and  peradventure  by 
force  of  imagination  will  work  it  out.  Many  of  them  are  immovable,  and  fixed  in 
their  conceits,  othere  vary  upon  every  object,  heard  or  seen.  If  they  see  a  stage- 
l^y,  they  run  upon  that  a  week  afler ;  if  they  hear  music,  or  see  dancing,  they  have 
nought  but  bag->pipes  in  their  brain :  if  they  see  a  combat,  they  are  all  for  arms.  '  If 
abased,  an  abuse  troubles  them  long  after ;  if  crossed,  that  cross,  &c.  Restless  in 
their  thoughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating,  Velul  cegri  somnia^  vantB  fingun- 
tur  species;  more  like  dreams,  than  men  awake,  they  fain  a  company  of  antic,  &ntas- 
tical  conceits,  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts,  impossible  to  be  efifected;  and 
sometimes  think  verily  they  hear  and  see  present  before  their  eyes  such  phantasms 
or  goblins,  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive,  they  still  talk  with,  and  follow  them.  In 
fine,  cogitationes  somniantibus  similes^  id  vigilant^  quod  alii  somniant  cogilabundi: 
still,  saith  Avicenna,  they  wake,  as  othere  dream,  and  such  for  the  most  part  are  their 


M  Id  hit  Dutch  work  picture.  *  Howard  cap.  7. 

difl«*r.  *  Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  2.  Noctu  ambulant  per 
■yivaa,  et  ioca  periculnea,  nemineoi  timent.  **  Facile 
amant.  Altom.  «  Bodine.  ^  lo.  Major  vitts 

pttmin  fol.  SOS.  Paiiloa  Abbaa  Eremita  tanta  aoUtadine, 


perfeverat,  ut  nee  ve^tem,  nee  vultum  mulieria  ferre 
poMit,  6lc.  m Consult,  lib.  1. 17.  Con«.  i  Gcneraitr 
as  they  are  pleased  or  displeased,  so  are  their  oootinual 
cogitations  pleasiof  or  displeasiof , 
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imaginations  and  conceits, '  absurd,  vain,  foolish  toys,  yet  they  are  '  roost  cnrious  and 
solicitous,  continual,  et  supra  modum^  Rhasis  cont.  lib,  1.  cap,  9.  prcsmeditaniur  de 
aliqua  re.  As  serious  in  a  toy,  as  iif  it  were  a  most  necessary  business,  of  great 
moment,  importance,  and  still,  still,  still  thinking  of  it:  sceviunt  in  se^  macerating  them- 
selves. Though  they  do  talk  with  you,  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed,  and  to 
your  thinking  very  intent  and  busy,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their  mind,  that  fear,  that 
suspicion,  that  abuse,  that  jealousy,  that  agony,  that  vexation,  that  cross,  that  castle 
in  the  air,  that  crotchet,  that  whimsy,  that  fiction,  that  pleasant  waking  dream,  what- 
soever it  is.  JVec  inUrrogant  (saith  *  Fracastorius)  nee  interrogans  recti  respondent. 
They  do  not  much  heed  what  you  say,  their  mind  is  on  another  matter ;  ask  what 
jou  will,  they  do  not  attend,  or  much  intend  that  business  they  are  about,  but  forget 
themselves  what  they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should  otherwise  say  or  do,  whither  they 
are  going,  distracted  with  their  own  melancholy  thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  a 
sudden,  another  smiles  to  himself,  a  third  frowns,  calls,  his  lips  go  still,  he  acts  with 
his  hand  as  he  walks,  &c.  Tis  proper  to  all  melancholy  men,  saith  ^Mercurialis, 
con.  11.  ^^What  conceit  they  have  once  entertained,  to  be  most  intent,  violent,  and 
continually  about  it."  Invitas  occurrit^  do  what  they  may  they  cannot  be  rid  of 
it,  against  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a  thousand  times  over,  Perpetuo  moles' 
taatur  nee  oblivisci  possunt^  they  are  continually  troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out 
of  company;  at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all  times  and  places,  *n(m  desinunt.  ea,  qua 
mimme  voluntj  cogitare^  if  it  be  offensive  especially,  they  cannot  forget  it,  they  may 
not  rest  or  sleep  for  it,  but  still  tormenting  themselves,  Sysiphi  saxum  vohunt  sibi 
ipsisj  as  ^Brunner  observes,  Perpetua  calamitas  et  miserabile  Jlagellum. 

Bashfulness.]  'Crato,  'Lauren tins,  and  Fernelius,  put  bashfulness  for  an  ordinary 
symptom,  sabrusticus  pudor^  or  vitiosus  pudor^  is  a  thing  which  much  haunts  and  tor- 
ments them.  If  they  have  been  misused,  derided,  disgraced,  chidden,  &c.,  or  by  any 
perturbation  of  mind,  misaflected,  it  so  far  troubles  them,  that  they  become  quite  moped 
many  times,  and  so  disheartened,  dejected,  they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into  strange 
companies  especially,  or  manage  their  ordinary  affiiirs,  so  childish,  timorous,  and  bash- 
ful, they  can  look  no  man  in  the  face ;  some  are  more  disquieted  in  this  kind,  some 
less,  longer  soTne,  others  shorter,  by  fits,  &c.,  though  some  on  the  other  side  (according 
to  ^  Fracastorius)  be  inverecundi  et  pertinaces^  impudent  and  peevish.  But  most  part 
they  are  very  shamefaced,  and  that  makes  them  with  Pet.  Blesensis,  Christopher  Urs- 
wick,  and  many  such,  to  refuse  honours,  offices,  and  preferments,  which  sometimes  fall 
into  their  mouths,  they  cannot  speak,  or  put  forth  themselves  as  others  can,  timor  hos^ 
pudor  impedit  illos^  timorousness  and  bashfulness  hinder  their  proceediogs,  they  are 
contented  with  their  present  estate,  unwilling  to  undertake  any  office,  and  therefore 
never  likely  to  rise.  For  that  cause  they  seldom  visit  their  friends,  except  some  fami- 
liars: pauciloqui^  of  few  words,  and  oftentimes  wholly  silent.  "  Frambeserius,  a 
Frenchman,  had  two  such  patients,  omnino  tacitumoSj  their  friends  could  not  get  tliem 
to  speak :  Rodericus  d  Fonesca  consult,  torn.  2.  85.  consil.  gives  instance  in  a  young 
man,  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  that  was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  soli- 
tary, that  would  not  eat  his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 

Solitariness.]  Most  part  they  are,  as  Plater  notes,  desides^  tacitumif  agre  impulsi^ 
nee  nisi  coacti  procedunt^  Sfc.  they  will  scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that  which  concerns 
them,  though  it  be  for  their  good,  so  diffident,  so  dull,  of  small  or  no  compliment, 
unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  especially  of  strangers ;  they  had  rather  write 
their  minds  than  speak,  and  above  all  things  love  solitariness.  Ob  voluptalem^  an  ob 
Umorem  soli  sunt?  Are  they  so  solitary  for  pleasure  (one  asks)  or  pain  ?  for  both ; 
yet  I  rather  think  for  fear  and  sorrow,  &c. 


^"ilinc  metaunt  cttpiontque,  dotent  fiigiuntque,  see 
aunu 
Rcspiciunt,  cUari  tenebris,  et  caroere  caeo." 

As  Bellerophon  in  ''Homer, 

**  (iai  miaer  in  wfWn  moBrenB  errabat  opacit. 
Ipse  Mum  oor  edena,  taomioum  veatigia  vitana.** 


"  Hence  *tia  they  grieve  and  fear,  avoiding  light. 
And  abut  themaelvea  in  priaoo  dark  firom  eight/ 


**  Hiat  wandered  in  the  wooda  aad  all  alone, 
Foraaking  men*8  aociety,  making  great  moan. 


>0mnefl  evcercent  vann  intenasque  animi  cogita- 
Uonff ,  (N.  Piao  Bnicl)  et  aeaidac.  *  Carioai  de  rebaa 
oiinimia.  Areleufl.  «Lib.  i.de  Intell.  •Hoc 

aiHaocholicia  omnibaa  proprium,  at  qnaa  aemel  imaai* 
aatiooea  vaktd  radpcrint,  non  fiwile  Rjidant,  aed  am 


etiam  vel  invitii  aemper  occurrant.  •Tullini  de 

sen.  ">  ConaiL  med.  pro  Hypocbondriaco.  •  Con. 
ail.  43.  ACap.  5.  MUb.  S.de  Intell.  itCk>n. 
ault.  15.  et  1«.  lib.  L       n  Yirg.  JBa.  0.       »  Uiad.  3. 
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They  delight  in  floods  and  waters,  desert  places^  to  walk  alone  in  orcharda,  gardens, 
private  widkis,  back  lanes,  averse  from  company,  as  Diogenes  in  his  tab,  or  Timon 
Misanthropus,  **  they  abhor  all  companions  at  last,  even  their  nearest  acquaintances 
and  most  familiar  friends,  for  they  have  a  conceit  (1  say)  every  man  observes  them, 
will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or  misuse  them,  confining  themselves  therefore  wholly 
to  their  private  houses  or  chambers, ytigitin/  homines  sine  causa  (saith  Rhasis)  et  odio 
habentj  cont,  L  I.e.  9.  they  will  diet  themselves,  feed  and  live  alone.  It  was  one  of 
the  chiefest  reasons  why  itie  citizens  of  Abdera  suspected  Democritos  to  be  melan- 
choly and  mad,  because  that,  as  Hippocrates  related  in  his  Epistle  to  Philopcemenes, 
"  ^  he  forsook  the  city,  lived  in  groves  and  hollow  trees,  upon  a  green  bank  by  a 
brook  side,  or  confluence  of  waters  all  day  long,  and  all  nighf  Quce  qmdem  (saith 
he)  plurimum  atra  bile  vexatis  et  melancholicis  eveniurUy  desertafrequefUantj  homi- 
numgne  congressum  aversanfur;  "  which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men. 
The  Egyptians  therefore  in  then:  hieroglyphics  expressed  a  melancholy  man  by  a 
hare  sitting  in  her  form,  as  being  a  most  timorous  and  solitary  creature,  Pierius  Hie- 
roglyph. I.  12.  But  this,  and  all  precedent  symptoms,  are  more  or  less  apparent,  as 
the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceived  in  some,  or  not  all,  most  mani- 
fest in  others.  Childish  in  some,  terrible  in  others ;  to  be  derided  in  one,  pitied  or 
admired  in  another ;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a  second  continnate :  and  howsoever  these 
symptoms  be  common  and  incident  to  all  persons,  yet  they  are  the  more  remarkable, 
frequent,  furious  and  violent  in  melancholy  men.  To  speak  in  a  word,  there  is 
nothing  so  vain,  absurd,  ridiculous,  extravagant,  impossible,  incredible,  so  monstroos 
a  chimsra,  so  prodigious  and  strange,  '^  such  as  painters  and  poets  durst  not  attempt, 
which  they  will  not  really  fear,  feign,  suspect  and  imagine  imto  themselves:  and  that 
which  '^  Ix>d.  Viv.  said  in  a  jest  of  a  silly  country  fellow,  that  killed  his  ass  for  drink- 
ing up  the  moon,  tU  lunam  mundo  redderet^  you  may  truly  say  of  them  in  earnest; 
they  will  act,  conceive  all  extremes,  contrarieties,  and  contradictions,  and  that  in  in- 
finite varieties.  Melancholici  plane  incredihilia  sibi  persuadent^  iU  vix  omnibus  sacuUs 
duo  reperti  sint^  qui  idem  imaginaii  sint  (Erastus  de  Lamiis)^  scarce  two  of  two 
thousand  that  concur  in  the  same  symptoms.  The  tower  of  Babel  never  yielded 
such  confusion  of  tongues,  as  the  chaos  of  melancholy  doth  variety ^of  symptoms. 
There  is  in  all  melancholy  similitudo  dissinulis^  like  men's  &ces,  a  disagreeing  like- 
ness still ;  and  as  in  a  river  we  swim  in  the  same  place,  though  not  in  the  same 
numerical  water ;  as  the  same  instrument  aflbrds  several  lessons,  so  the  same  disease 
yields  diversity  of  symptoms.  Which  howsoever  they  be  diverse,  intricate,  and  hard 
to  be  confined,  1  will  adventure  yet  in  such  a  vast  confusion  and  generality  to  bring 
them  into  some  order ;  and  so  descend  to  particulars. 

Sub  SECT.  III. — Particular  Symptoms  from  the  influence  of  Stars^  parts  of  the  Bod§^ 

and  Humours, 

Some  men  have  peculiar  symptoms,  according  to  their  temperament  and  crisis, 
which  they  had  from  the  stars  and  those  celestial  influences,  variety  of  wits  and  dis- 
positions, as  Anthony  Zara  contends,  .^no/.  ingen,  sect  1.  memb,  11,  12,  13,  14.  plih 
rimum  irritant  influentice  cmlestes^  unde  cientur  animi  cegritudines  et  morbi  corporum. 
^  One  saith,  diverse  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind  proceed  from  their  influences, 
""as  1  have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy,  Pontanus,  Lemnius,  Cardan,  and  others 
as  they  are  principal  significators  of  manners,  diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lords 
of  the  geniture,  &c.  Ptolomeus  in  his  centUoquy,  Hermes,  or  whosoever  else  the 
author  of  that  tract,  attributes  all  these  symptoms,  which  are  in  melancholy  men, 
to  celestial  influences:  which  opinion  JnercunaZu  de  affect,  lib.  cap.  10.  rejects; 
but,  as  I  say,  "  Jovianus  Pontanus  and  others  stiffly  defend.  That  some  are  solitary, 
dull,  heavy,  churlish;  some  again  blithe,  buxom,  light,  and  merry,  they  ascribe 
wholly  to  the  stars.  As  if  Saturn  be  predominant  in  his  nativity,  and  cause  melan- 
,j 

M  Bi  malam  ezasperanlar,  homine*  odio  babent  et  |  et  flictai  mim  velut  njcticoraz  in  domieilio,  paawr  soli* 
lolitaria  petunt.  u  Demoeritus  aolet  nocte*  et  diet  |  tarius  in  templo.       ^  Et  que  viz  audet  fhbula,  moDstn 

apud  88  dei^re,  pleitiinque  autem  in  tpeluncir,  sub  '  parit.  i*Io  cap.  18. 1.  10.  deciv.  dei,  Lunanab 

anuBoiB  arm>nim  umbris  vel  in  tenebris,  et  mollibus  '  Anno  epotam  videui.  ^*  Vel.  I.  4.  c  &         *Seci. 

herbis,  vel  ail  aquarum  crebra  et  quieta  fluenta,  &e.    3.  Menoo.  1.  Suba.  4.  s^De  rub.  coleat.  Kt.  IO.c  11 

i*Oaadet  tenebria,  altturque  dolor.    Ft.  Izii.  Vigilavi  : 
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cboly  in  his  temperature,  then  "  he  shall  be  very  austere,  sullen,  churlish,  black  of 
colour,  profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of  cares,  miseries,  and  discontents,  sad  and 
fearful,  always  silent,  solitary,  still  delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  orchards,  gar* 
dens,  rivers,  ]x>nds,  pools,  dark  walks  and  close :  Cogitatumes  sunt  velh  ctdificare, 
velU  arbores  planiare^  agros  colere^  S^c,  To  catch  birds,  fishes,  &c.  still  contriving 
and  musing  of  such  matters.  If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  are  more  ambitious,  stifl 
meditating  of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  offices,  honours,  or  that  they  are  princes, 
potentates,  and  how  they  would  carry  themselves,  &c.  If  Mars,  they  are  all  for  wars, 
brave  combats,  monomachies,  testy,  choleric,  harebrain,  rash,  furious,  and  violent  in 
their  actions.  They  will  feign  themselves  victors,  commanders,  are  passionate  and 
satirical  in  their  speeches,  great  braggers,  ruddy  of  colour.  And  though  they  be 
pour  in  shew,  vile  and  base,  yet  like  Telephus  and  Peleus  in  the  °  poet,  Ampullas 
jactant  et  sesquipedalia  verba^  ^^  forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words,"  their 
mouths  are  full  of  myriads,  and  tetrarchs  at  their  tongues'  end.  If  the  sun,  they  will 
be  lords,  emperors,  in  conceit  at  least,  and  monarchs,  give  offices,  honours,  &c.  If 
Venus,  they  are  still  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and  most  apt  to  love,  amorouSly 
given,  they  seem  to  hear  music,  plays,  see  fine  pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the 
like.  Ever  in  love,  and  dote  on  all  they  see.  Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in 
contemplation,  subtile,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  most  part  about  such  matters. 
If  the  moon  have  a  hand,  they  are  all  for  peregrinations,  sea  vo3rages,  much  afifected 
with  travels,  to  discourse,  read,  meditate  of  such  things ;  wandering  in  their  thoughts, 
diverse,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  fowl,  &c. 

But  the  most  immediate  sjrmptoms  proceed  from  the  temperature  itself,  and  the 
organical  parts,  as  head,  liver,  spleen,  meseraic  veins,  heart,  womb,  stomach,  &c., 
and  most  especially  from  distemperature  of  spirits  (which,  as  ^  Hercules  de  SaxonlA, 
contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four  humours  in  those  seats,  whether 
they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  innate  or  adventitious,  intended  or  remitted, 
simple  or  mixed,  their  diverse  mixtures,  and  several  adustions,  combinations,  which 
may  be  as  diversely  varied,  as  those '^  four  firet  qualities  in  ''Clavius,  and  produce  as 
many  several  symptoms  and  monstrous  fictions  as  wine  doth  effect,  which  as  Andreas 
Bachius  observes,  Hb.  3.  de  vino,  cap,  20.  are  infinite.    Of  greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy,  as  Lod.  Mcrcatus,  lib,  1.  cap,  17.  df  melon,  T.  Bright, 
c.  16.  hath  largely  described,  either  of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  veins,  fiiulty  by  excess 
of  quantity,  or  thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a  cold  and  dry  humour,  as  Montanus 
affirms,  consil,  26.  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous  and  fearful.  Prosper  Calenus,  in  his 
book  de  atra  bile,  will  have  them  to  be  more  stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heavy,  soli- 
tary, sluggish.  Si  muUam  atram  bilem  et  frigidam  habent.  Hercules  de  Saxonilk., 
c.  19.  /.  7.  ''^  holds  these  that  are  naturally  melancholy,  to  be  of  a  leaden  colour  or 
black,''  and  so  doth  Guianerins,  c.  3.  tract,  15.  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead 
many  times,  or  that  they  see,  talk  with  black  men,  dead  men,  spirits  and  goblins 
frequently,  if  it  be  in  excess.  These  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  mixture  of 
those  four  humoure  adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  as  Trallianus  hath 
written,  cap,  16.  /.  7.  "^^  There  is  not  one  cause  of  this  melancholy,  nor  one 
humour  which  begets,  but  divers  diversely  intermixed,  from  whence  proceeds  this 
variety  of  symptoms :"  and  those  varying  again  as  they  are  hot  or  cold.  ^  ^  Cold 
melancholy  (saith  Benedic.  Vittorius  Faventinus  pract.  mag.)  is  a  cause  of  dotage, 
and  more  mild  symptoms,  if  hot  or  more  adust,  of  more  violent  passions,  and  furies." 
Fracastorius,  /.  2.  de  intellect,  will  have  us  to  consider  well  of  it,  ^^'  with  what  kind 
of  melancholy  every  one  is  troubled,  for  it  much  avails  to  know  it ;  one  is  enraged 
by  fervent  heal,  another  is  possessed  by  sad  and  cold ;  one  is  fearful,  shamefaced ; 
the  other  impudent  and  bold ;  as  Ajax,  Arma  rapit  superosque  furens  in  prcdia  poS" 
cii:  quite  mad  or  tending  to  madness .  JVunc  hos,  nunc  impetit  illos.  Bellerophon 
on  the  other  side,  solis  errat  male  sanus  in  agris,  wandera  alone  in  the  woods ;  one 
despairs,  weeps,  and  is  weary  of  his  life,  another  laughs,  &c.    All  which  variety  is 


"  I.  de  IfMtafiBB  Oodeniaf.  »  Hor,  de  art.  poet. 

"Trad.  7.  denelaD.  *  Hamidnm,  calidum,  nrifi- 

dra,  ncean.  «Coid.  in  1  c.  Johannis  de  Sacro- 

kovo.  s  Bi  reeidet  roelandiolia  nataralia,  talea 

Flwakei  eoloria  aat  nigri.  atapidi,  aolitarii.  «  Non 

••a  Dwlancbolte  cauaa  eat,  nee  uaoa  hUMNr  vilii  pa. 

81  ' 


reoe,  aed  plofea,  et  aliaa  aliter  matatut,  ande  non  omo 
net  eadeoi  aentiant  ijnn|)tomata.  *  Humor  ftifidua 
delirii  cauaa,  humor  calidus  furoris.  *  M^iltqai 

reftrt  qui  quieque  melanebolia  teneatar,  bum  ferTvna 
«t  accenaa  agitat.  iilam  triatia  et  frigena  oaaupat:  i^ 
tinidi,  ilU  iBvafecondi,  Utrepkli.  Ac 
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[Part.  1.  Sec  3. 


produced  from  the  several  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  "  Hercoles  de  Saxonia 
will  have  wholly  proceed  from  the  distemperature  of  spirits  alone,  animal  especially, 
and  those  immaterial,  the  next  and  immediate  causes  of  melancholy,  as  they  are  hot, 
cold,  dry,  moist,  and  from  their  agitation  proceeds  that  diversity  of  symptoms,  which 
he  reckons  up,  in  the  **  thirteenth  chap,  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and  that  largely 
through  every  part  Others  will  have  them  come  from  the  diverse  adnstion  of  the 
four  humours,  which  in  this  unnatural  melancholy,  by  corruption  of  blood,  adust 
choler,  or  melancholy  natural,  "  ^'  by  excessive  distemper  of  heat  turned,  in  com- 
parison of  the  natural,  into  a  sharp  lye  by  force  of  adustion,  cause,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse  and  strange  symptoms,^^  which  T.  Bright  reckons 
up  in  his  following  chapter.  So  doth  ^  Arculanus,  accordhig  to  the  four  principal 
humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  phlegm,  (which  is  seldom  and  not  so  frequendr 
as  the  rest)  '^  it  stirs  up  dull  symptoms,  and  a  kind  of  stupidity,  or  impassionate 
hurt :  they  are  sleepy,  saith  *  Savanarola,  dull,  slow,  cold,  blockish,  ass-like,  Asini- 
noM  melancholianif  *^  Melancthon  calls  it,  ^  they  are  much  given  to  weeping,  and 
delight  in  waters,  ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  &c.'^  {Amoldus  brer  tor,  1. 
cop.  18.)  They  are  ""pale  of  colour,  slothful,  apt  to  sleep,  heavy;  "much  troubled 
with  head-ache,  continual  meditation,  and  muttering  to  themselves ;  they  dream  of 
waters,  ^  that  they  are  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  fear  such  things,  Rhasis.  They 
are  fiitter  than  others  that  are  melancholy,  of  a  muddy  complexion,  apter  to  spit, 
^'  sleep,  more  troubled  with  rheum  than  the  rest,  and  have  their  eyes  still  fixed  on 
the  ground.  Such  a  patient  had  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  wis 
hi  and  very  sleepy  still ;  Christophorus  a  Vega  another  affected  in  the  same  sort 
If  it  be  inveterate  or  violent^  the  symptoms  are  more  evident,  they  plainly  denote 
and  are  ridiculous  to  others,  in  all  their  gestures,  actions,  speeches ;  imagining  im- 
possibilities, as  he  in  Christophorus  a  Vega,  that  thought  he  was  a  tun  ^f  wine, 
^and  that  Siennois,  that  resolved  within  himself  not  to  piss,  for  fear  he  should  drown 
all  the  town. 

If  it  proceed  from  blood  adust,  or  that  there  be  a  mixture  of  blood  in  it,  ®  ^  such 
are  commonly  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  high-coloured,"  according  to  Salust  Salvi- 
anus,  and  Hercules  de  SaxonitL.  And  as  Savanarola,  Vittorius  Faventinus  Emper. 
farther  adds,  **  **  the  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as  their  faces."  They  are 
much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry,  conceited  in  discourse,  pleasant,  if  they 
be  not  far  gone,  much  given  to  music,  dancing,  and  to  be  in  women^s  company. 
They  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and  think  ^  *^  they  see  or  hear  plays,  dancing, 
and  such-like  sports  (free  from  all  fear  and  sorrow,  as  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonia  sup- 
poseth.)  If  they  be  more  strongly  possessed  with  this  kind  of  melancholy,  Amol- 
dus  adds,  Breviar,  lib,  1.  cap,  18.  Like  him  of  Argos  in  the  Poet,  that  sate  laugh- 
ing ^  all  day  long,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by 
^Aristotle,  living  at  Abydos,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  aAer  the  same 
fiishion,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  stage,  and  sometimes  act  himself;  now  clap  his 
hands,  and  laugh,  as  if  he  had  been  well  pleased  with  the  sight  Wolfius  relates  of 
a  country  fellow  called  Brunsellius,  subject  to  this  humour,  ^^^  that  being  by  chance 
at  a  sermon,  saw  a  woman  fall  off  from  a  form  half  asleep,  at  which  object  most  of 
the  company  laughed,  but  he  for  his  part  was  so  much  moved,  that  for  three  whole 
days  after  he  did  nothing  but  laugh,  by  which  means  he  was  much  weakened,  and 
worse  a  long  time  foHowing.^^  Such  a  one  was  old  Sophocles,  and  Democritus  him- 
self had  kilare  delirium^  much  in  this  vein.  Laurentius  cap,  3.  de  melan.  thinks  this 
kind  of  melancholy,  which  is  a  little  adust  with  some  mixture  of  blood,  to  be  that 
which  Aristotle  meant,  when  he  said  melancholy  men  of  all  others  are  most  witty. 


»Cap.  7.  et  8.  Tract,  de  Mel.  "Bifna  melaBelioIis 
ex  inlemperie  et  afitatione  spirituum  eine  materiA. 
«T.  Bright  cap.  16.  Treat.  Mel.  MCap.  10.  in  9. 

Ehaais.  >»  Bright,  c.  16.  "  Pract.  mi^or.  Bom- 

nianii.  pi|rer,  frigidua.  *>  De  anima  cap.  de  hamor. 

ai  A  Phlegmate  temper  in  aqaii  fere  sunt,  et  circa  fluvioa 
piorant  multum.  >*  Pigra  naacitur  ex  colore  pallido 

et  albo,  Hf*r.de  Saxon.  *Savanarola.       ^Maroa 

eadere  in  a^,  aut  nibmergi  timent,  cum  torpore  et  aeg- 
liUe,  et  fluvioa  amant  talea,  Alexand.  e.  1&  lib.  7. 


*>8amper  ftre  donait 


lOtenta  e.  16. 1.  7. 


rentiui.  «sCa.  6.  de  mel.  fli  A  aanguine.  venit  rafceiVt 
ocalorum  et  faciei,  piurimua  riioi.  ^  Veoc  nctiionia 
aunt  nibne,  vide  an  pfBceaaerit  Tioi  et  aroaaian  ttM« 
et  frequena  balneum,  Trallian.  lib.  I.  16.  an  prcc*<«aeni 
mora  tub  sole.  ^  Ridet  patient  ti  A  tanguine,  patat 
ae  videre  cboreat,  muaicam  audire.  ludoa,  Ax.  *Cap 
S.  Tract,  de  Melan.  «  Hor.  ep.  lib.  8.  quidam  band 

ignoMlit  Argis,  &c.  «  Lib.  de  reb.  mir.        •Co« 

Inter  concionandam  malier  dormietti^  aobarilio  caderet. 
et  omnea  reliqai  qui  id  vidarent,  riderant,  liibaa  po* 

^i^^pSMavf  va^P4 
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which  causeth  many  tiraea  a  divine  ravishment,  and  a  kind  of  entlmsiasmtts^  which 
stirreth  them  up  to  be  excellent  philosophers,  poets,  prophets,  &c.  Mercurialis, 
consil,  110.  gives  instance  in  a  young  man  his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy,  ^^^  of  a 
great  wit,  and  excellently  learned." 

If  it  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent,  and  of  a  more  hairbrain 
disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think  of  such  things,  battles,  combats,  and  their  man- 
hood, furious ;  impatient  in  discourse,  stiff,  irrefragable  and  prodigious  in  their  tenets ; 
and  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outrageous,  *'  ready  to  disgrace,  provoke  any, 
to  kill  themselves  and  others ;  Amoldus  adds,  stark  mad  by  fits,  '^'^  they  sleep  little, 
their  urine  is  subtile  and  fiery.  TGuianerius.)  In  their  fits  you  shall  hear  them 
speak  all  manner  of  languages,  Heorew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  never  were  taught  or 
knew  them  before."  Apponensis  in  com.  in  Pro,  sec,  30.  speaks  of  a  mad  woman 
that  spake  excellent  good  Latin :  and  Rhasis  knew  another,  that  could  prophecy  in 
her  fit,  and  fortel  things  truly  to  come.  "Guianenus  had  a  patient  could  make 
Latin  verses  when  the  moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.  Avicenna  and  some 
of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptoms,  when  they  happen,  to  proceed  from  the 
devil,  and  that  they  are  rather  demoniaci^  possessed,  than  mad  or  melancholy,  or 
both  together,  as  Jason  Pratensis  thinks,  Immiscent  se  mali  genii^  &c.  but  most 
ascribe  it  to  the  humour,  which  opinion  Montaltus  cop.  21.  stifHy  maintains,  con- 
futing Avicenna  and  the  rest,  referring  it  wholly  to  the  quality  and  disposition  of  the 
humour  and  subject.  Cardan  de  rerum  var,  lib,  8.  cap,  10.  holds  these  men  of  all 
others  fit  to  be  assassins,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and  adventurous,  to  undertake  anything 
by  reason  of  their  choler  adust.  "  "  This  humour,  saith  he,  prepares  them  to  endure 
death  itself,  and  all  manner  of  torments  with  invincible  courage,  and  'tis  a  wonder 
to  see  with  what  alacrity  they  will  undergo  such  tortures,"  tU  supra  naturam  res 
videaiur:  he  ascribes  this  generosity,  fury,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  this  adustion  of 
choler  and  melancholy :  but  1  take  these  rather  to  be  mad  or  desperate,  than  pro- 
perly melancholy ;  for  commonly  this  humour  so  adust  and  hot,  degenerates  into 
madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  itself  adust,  those  men,  saith  Avicenna,  ''^are  usually 
sad  and  solitary,  and  that  continually,  and  in  excess,  more  than  ordinarily  suspicious, 
more  fearful,  and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt  imaginations ;"  cold  and  black, 
bashful,  and  so  solitary,  that  as  "Arnoldus  writes,  ^^  they  wUl  endure  no  company,  they 
dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead  men,  and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead  :"  if  it 
be  extreme,  they  think  they  hear  hideous  noises,  see  and  talk  ^  ^^  with  black  men, 
and  converse  familiarly  with  devils,  and  such  strange  chimeras  and  visions,"  (Gordo- 
mus)  or  that  they  are  possessed  by  them,  that  somebody  talks  to  them,  or  within 
them.  Tales  melancholici  plerumque  dcsmoniaci^  Monfaltus  consil,  26.  ex  AvicenncL 
Valescus  de  Taranta  had  such  a  woman  in  cure,  "^^  that  thought  she  had  to  do  with 
the  devil :"  and  Gentilis  Fulgosus  qucest,  55.  writes  that  he  had  a  melancholy  friend, 
that  '^^  had  a  black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a  soldier"  still  following  him  wheresoever 
he  was.  Laurentius  cap,  7.  hath  many  stories  of  such  as  have  thought  themselves 
bewitched  by  their  enemies ;  and  some  that  would  eat  no  meat  as  being  dead.  ^Anno 
1550  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell  into  such  a  melancholy  fit,  that  he  believed  verily  he 
was  dead,  he  could  not  be  pereuaded  otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a  kinsman  of 
his,  a  scholar  of  Bourges,  did  eat  before  him  dressed  like  a  corse.  The  story,  saith 
Senes,  wbs  acted  in  a  comedy  before  Charles  the  Ninth.  Some  think  they  are 
beasts,  wolves,  hogs,  and  cry  like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as 
King  Prxtus'  daughters.  "  Hildesheim  spiceL  2.  de  manid^  hath  an  example  of  a 
Dutch  baron  so  affected,  and  Trincavelius  lib,  1.  consil,  11.  another  of  a  nobleman 
in  his  country,  °  *^  that  thought  he  was  certainly  a  beast,  and  would  imitate  most  of 


^'Javenis  et  non  vulgaris  erudilionis.  ugi  || 

^M«ra,  furibundi,  inlerflciuiit,  w  el  alioi,  patant  le 
tuti're  pofsnas.  ^  Urtna  suhtilin  et  i|raea,  parum 

domiiiiiit.  ••  Tract.  15.  c.  4.  ••Ad  ha*c  perpe- 


A  melancholia  adusta,  tri^tes,  de  sepulcbris  aomniant, 
timent  ne  faKinentar,  putant  se  iiinrtuot,  aspici  no- 
lunt.  "f  Videntur  sibi  videre  monachoa  iiii;roa  et 

daemonos,  et  vospensoa  et  niortuo*.         MQiiavi*  noeie 


tranda  furore  rapti  ducuntur.  crucialua  quosvis  tole- j  ae  cum  dcnnone  coire  putavit.        ^Semper  fere  vidiaae 


not.  el  morleoi.  el  furore  exacerbato  audent  et  ad  sup 
piina  plus  irritantar,  niirum  est  qiiantam  habeant  in 
t<*riiK*niii  patientiaro.  ^  Tales  plus  ceteris  timent, 
et  ciititimte  tristantur,  valde  suiipicinsi,  solitudinem  di- 
liguat,  corruptisMDiaii  habent  imaginationes,  See.      **  8i 


militem  nigrum  prcsentem.  «>  Anthony  dr  Verd«iur. 
*>  duidaro  mugttua  bourn  cmulantur.  et  peoora  se  pu- 
tant,  ut  PnBli  fliiai.  «  Baro  quidam  mugitus  boum, 
et  rugitua  aainoruro,  et  aliorum  animalium  Tocet 
effingit. 
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their  voices,'^  with  many  such  symptoms,  which  may  properly  be  reduced  to  this 
kind. 

If  it  proceed  from  the  several  combinations  of  these  four  humours,  or  spuite. 
Here,  de  Saxon,  adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  dark,  confused,  settled,  constringed,  as  it 
participates  of  matter,  or  is  without  matter,  the  symptoms  are  likewise  miz^.  One 
thinks  himself  a  giant,  another  a  dwarf.  One  is  heavy  as  lead,  another  is  as  light  as 
a  feather.  Marcellus  Donatus  L  2.  cap.  41,  makes  mention  out  of  Seneca,  of  odc 
Seneccio,  a  rich  man,  *'  ^'  that  thought  himself  and  everything  else  he  bad,  grtai : 
great  wife,  great  horses,  could  not  abide  little  things,  but  would  have  great  pots  to 
drink  in,  great  hose,  and  great  shoes  bigger  than  his  feet.^'  Like  her  in  ^  Trallianus, 
that  supposed  she  '^  could  shake  aU  the  world  with  her  finger,^'  and  was  afraid  to 
clinch  her  hand  together,  lest  she  should  crush  the  world  like  an  apple  in  pieces :  or 
him  in  Galen,  that  thought  he  was  ^Atlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoulders. 
Another  thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a  mouse-hole :  one  fears 
heaven  will  fall  on  his  head :  a  second  is  a  cock ;  and  such  a  one,  ""Guianerius  saith 
he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would  clap  his  hands  together  and  crow.  '^ Another  thinks  be 
is  a  nightingale,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  night  long ;  another  he  is  all  glass,  a 
pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  nobody  come  near  him,  and  such  a  one  ^  Laurentios 
gives  out  upon  his  credit,  that  he  knew  in  France.  Cbristophorus  a  Vega  cap.  3.  lih, 
14.  Skenkius  and  Marcellus  Donatus  1.2.  cap.  1.  have  many  such  examples,  and  one 
amongst  the  rest  of  a  baker  in  Ferrara  that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butter,  and 
durst  not  sit  in  the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire  for  fear  of  being  melted :  of  another 
that  thought  he  was  a  case  of  leather,  stufied  with  wind.  Some  laugh,  weep ;  some 
are  mad,  some  dejected,  moped,  in  much  agony,  some  by  fits,  others  continuate,  Slc. 
Some  have  a  corrupt  ear,  they  think  they  hear  music,  or  some  hideous  noise  as  their 
fantasy  conceives,  corrupt  eyes,  some  smelling,  some  one  sense,  some  another. 
"  Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  a  conceit  everything  did  stink  about  him,  all  the  odorife^ 
rous  perfumes  they  could  get,  would  not  ease  him,  but  still  he  smelled  a  filthy  stink. 
A  melancholy  French  poet  in  ^Laurentius,  being  sick  of  a  fever,  and  troubled  with 
waking,  by  his  physicians  was  appointed  to  use  unguentum  popuhum  to  anoint  his 
temples ;  but  he  so  distasted  the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  years  after,  all  that  came 
near  him  he  imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and  would  let  no  man  talk  with  him  but  aloof 
ofi*,  or  wear  any  new  clothes,  because  he  thought  still  they  smelled  of  it ;  in  all  other 
things  wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly,  save  only  in  this.  A  gentleman  in 
Limousin,  saith  Anthony  Verdeur,  was  persuaded  he  had  but  one  leg,  affrighted  by  a 
wild  boar,  that  by  chance  struck  him  on  the  leg ;  he  could  not  be  satified  his  leg 
was  sound  (in  sdl  other  things  well)  until  two  Franciscans  by  chance  coming  that 
way,  fully  removed  him  from  the  conceit.  Sed  abunde  fabtdarum  audivimusi — 
enough  of  story-telling. 


SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptoms  from  Education^  CusUmL,  continuance  of  THme,  our  Con- 
ditionj  mixed  wUh  other  Diseases^  by  Fiis^  Inclinationf  Sfc. 

Another  great  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symptoms  proceeds  firom  custom, 
discipline,  education,  and  several  inclinations,  ^'  ^  this  humour  will  imprint  in  melan- 
choly men  the  objects  most  answerable  to  their  condition  of  life,  and  ordinary 
actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  several  studies  and  callings.^^  If  an 
ambitious  man  become  melancholy,  he  forthwith  thinks  he  is  a  king,  an  emperor, 
a  monarch,  and  walks  alone,  pleasing  himself  with  a  vain  hope  of  some  future  pre- 
ferment, or  present  as  he  supposeth,  and  withal  acte  a  lord's  part,  takes  upon  him  to 
be  some  statesman  or  magnifico,  makes  conges,  gives  entertainment,  looks  big,  &c. 
Francisco  Sansovino  records  of  a  melancholy  man  in  Cremona,  that  would  not  be 
induced  to  believe  but  that  he  was  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  cardinals,  &c.  "Cbris- 
tophorus a  Vega  makes  mention  of  another  of  his  acquaintance,  that  thought  he  was 
a  king,  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was  very  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.    A 


*  Omnia  mainia  pntabat,  avorem  magnam,  grandea 
eqntM,  nbborruii  omnia  panra,  maf  na  ponoia,et  ealcea- 
menu  pedibua  majora.  m  I^b.  1.  cap.  16.  puiavit 

ae  Dno  dif  ito  pone  totam  miindiiro  contrrere.       **Su»- 
tinet  hiunciia  coaluni  cum  Atlante.    Alii  ooti  niioan 


timent.  *Cap.  1.  Tract.  IS.  alius  sr  pallum  putat. 

alias  luflciniam.  «^lYanianii8.  «Cap.7.  de 

m«l.  <*  Anthony  de  Verdeur.  '•Cap.  7.  de 

mel.  '1  I<aiirentiu8  cap.  6.  ^  Lib.  3.  cap. 

14.  qai  ae  rcfem  putavit  regno  eipulaum. 
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covetous  person  is  still  conversant  about  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements,  plotting 
in  his  mind  how  to  compass  such  and  such  manors,  as  if  he  were  already  lord  o^ 
and  able  to  go  through  with  it ;  all  he  sees  is  his,  re  or  spe^  he  hath  devoured  it  in 
hope,  or  else  in  conceit  esteems  it  his  own  :  like  him  in  ^Athenaeus,  that  thought  all 
the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.  A  lascivious  inamorato  plots  all  the  day  long  to 
please  his  mistress,  acts  and  struts,  and  carries  himself  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still 
dreaming  of  her,  as  Pamphilus  of  his  Glycerium,  or  as  some  do  in  their  morning 
sleep.  ^  Marcellus  Donatus  knew  such  a  gentlewoman  in  Mantua,  called  Elionora 
Meliorina,  that  constantly  believed  she  was  married  to  a  king,  and  ^  ^^  would  kneel 
down  and  talk  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  there  present  with  his  associates ;  and 
if  she  had  found  by  chance  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  muck -hill  or  in  the  street,  she  would 
say  that  it  was  a  jewel  sent  from  her  lord  and  husband.''  If  devout  and  religious, 
he  is  all  for  fasting,  prayer,  ceremonies,  alms,  interpretations,  visions,  prophecies, 
revelations,  ^  he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  spirit :  one  while  he  is 
saved,  another  while  damned,  or  still  troubled  in  mind  for  his  sins,  the  devil  will 
surely  have  him,  &c.  more  of  these  in  the  third  partition  of  love-melancholy.  ''^A 
scholar's  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies,  he  applauds  himself  for  that  he  hath  done, 
or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing  to  be  out  in  his  next  exercise,  another  while  con- 
temning all  censures ;  envies  one,  emulates  another ;  or  else  with  inde&tigable  pains 
and  meditation,  consumes  himself.  So  of  the  rest,  all  which  vary  according  to  the 
more  remiss  and  violent  impression  of  the  object,  or  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended 
or  remitted.  For  some  are  so  gently  melancholy,  that  in  all  their  carriage,  and  to 
the  outward  apprehension  of  others  it  can  hardly  be  discerned,  yet  to  them  an  into- 
lerable burden,  and  not  to  be  endured.  "^Quadam  occulta  qiuBdam  manifesto^  some 
signs  are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times,  some  to  few,  or  seldom,  or  hardly 
perceived ;  let  them  keep  their  own  council,  none  will  take  notice  or  suspect  them. 
^  They  do  not  express  in  outward  show  their  depraved  imaginations,"  as  ™  Hercules 
de  Saxonid  observes,  ^  but  conceal  tliem  wholly  to  themselves,  and  are  very  wise 
men,  as  1  have  often  seen ;  some  fear,  some  do  not  fear  at  all,  as  such  as  think  them- 
selves kings  or  dead,  some  have  more  signs,  some  fewer,  some  great,  some  less,  some 
vex,  fret,  still  fear,  grieve,  lament,  suspect,  laugh,  sing,  weep,  chafe,  &c.  by  fits  (as  I 
have  said)  or  more  during  and  permanent"  Some  dote  in  one  thing,  are  most  child- 
ish, and  ridiculous,  and  to  be  wondered  at  in  that,  and  yet  for  all  other  matters  most 
discreet  and  wise.  To  some  it  is  in  disposition,  to  another  in  habit ;  and  as  they 
write  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  say  of  tliis  humour,  one  is  melancholicus  ad  octo^  a 
second  two  degrees  less,  a  thinl  half-way.  'Tis  superparticular,  sesquialtera^  sesqui- 
tertia^  and  superbiparliens  tertias^  quintas  Melancholia^  Sfc,  all  those  geometrical 
proportions  are  too  little  to  express  it.  "^  ^  It  comes  to  many  by  fits,  and  goes ;  to 
others  it  is  continuate :  many  (saith  '*  Faventinus)  in  spring  and  fall  only  are  mo- 
lested, some  once  a  year,  as  that  Roman  "Galen  speaks  of:  '^  one,  at  the  conjunction 
of  the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate  aspects,  at  such  and  such  set  hours  and 
times,  like  the  sea-tides,  to  some  women  when  they  be  with  child,  as  ^  Plater  notes, 
never  otherwise :  to  others  'tis  settled  and  fixed ;  to  one  led  about  and  variable  still 
by  that  ignis  fatvus  of  phantasy,  like  an  arthritis  or  running  gout,  'tis  here  and  there, 
and  in  every  joint,  always  molesting  some  part  or  other ;  or  if  the  body  be  free,  in 
a  myriad  of  forms  exercising  the  mind.  A  second  once  peradventure  in  his  life  hath 
a  most  grievous  fit,  once  in  seven  years,  once  in  ^ve  years,  even  to  the  extremity  of 
madness,  death,  or  dotage,  and  that  upon  some  feral  accident  or  perturbation,  terrible 
object,  and  for  a  time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never  after.  A  third  is  moved  upon 
all  such  troublesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and  violent  passions,  otherwise 
free,  once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years.  A  fourth,  if  thinfi^s  be  to  his  mind,  or  he 
in  action,  well  pleased,  in  good  company,  is  most  jocund,  and  of  a  good  complexion : 


'^OipiMMopbist.  lib.  Tliraiilaus  puiavit  omnea  navea 
ta  Pimin  poitam  appellantea  auaa  vase.  ?*De 

kist.  Mrd.  mirnb.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  »  Ocnibua  flexla 

loqai  earn  fllo  voluit,  et  aditare  Jam  tam  putavit,  Stc. 
*GonloDiaa,  quod  ait  propheta,  et  in  flatus  a  spirilu 
■aacto.  T}(^ui  foreoiibus  eauaia  inaudat,  nil  niai 

vreata  cofitat,  el  aapplicea  libelloa,  alina  non  niai  ver- 
nsfSieit.    P.  Poreatua.  )«Gordoniiia.  i"Verbo 

exprimaiit,  nee  open,  aed  alta  nente  recoDdunt. 


et  sunt  viri  prudentiaaimi,  quoa  ego  avpe  novi,  cum  multi 
aint  sine  tiinore,  ut  qui  ae  reges  et  mortuoa  putant, 
plura  aigna  quidain  taabent,  paueiora,  majora,  minora. 
M  rrallianua,  lib.  1. 16.  alii  intervalla  qucdam  babent, 
ut  etiam  conaueta  adminiatrent,  alii  in  continuudelirio 
sunt,  Stc.  ^^  Prar.  mag.  Vere  tanturo  et  autuinno. 

«>  Li  b.  de  buroeribua.  »  Ouianeriua.  m  d^ 

meutia  alienat.  eap.  3. 
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if  idle,  or  alone,  st  la  mort,  or  carried  away  wholly  with  pleasant  dreams  and  phan- 
tasies, but  if  once  crossed  and  displeased, 

*'  Pectnre  eonripi«t  nil  nisi  Iriata  sun  ;**  |  **  He  will  imagine  naught  rave  ndnr«v  in  Im  heart  f 

his  countenance  is  altered  on  a  sudden,  his  heart  heavy,  irksome  thoughts  crucify  his 
soul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped  or  weary  of  bis  life,  he  will  kill  himself.  A  fifih 
complains  in  his  youth,  a  sixth  in  his  middle  age,  the  last  in  his  old  age. 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy ;  that  it  is  "^  most  pleasant 
at  first,  I  say,  mentis  gratissimus  error ^^  a  most  delightsome  humour,  to  be  alone, 
dwell  alone,  walk  alone,  meditate,  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  dreaming  awake  as  it  were. 
and  frame  a  thousand  phantastical  imaginations  unto  themselves.  They  are  nerer 
better  pleased  than  when  they  are  so  doing,  they  are  in  paradise  for  the  time,  tod 
cannot  well  endure  to  be  interrupt;  with  him  in  the  poet,  ^ pol  me  occidistis  amicu 
non  servdstis  ait  ?  you  have  undone  him,  he  complains,  if  you  trouble  liim :  tell  him 
what  inconvenience  will  follow,  what  will  be  the  event,  all  is  one,  canis  ad  vomitum, 
"  His  so  pleasant  he  cannot  refrain.  He  may  thus  continue  peradventure  many  years 
by  reason  of  a  strong  temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business,  which  may  diren 
his  cogitations :  but  at  the  last  lasa  imagination  his  phantasy  is  crazed,  and  now 
habituated  to  such  toys,  cannot  but  work  still  like  a  fate,  the  scene  alters  upon  a 
sudden,  fear  and  sorrow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts,  suspicion,  discontent,  and 
perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in  their  places ;  so  by  little  and  little,  by  that  shoeing-hom 
of  idleness,  and  voluntary  solitariness,  melancholy  this  feral  fiend  is  drawn  on,  *€i 
qtumtum  vertice  ad  auras  JEUhereas^  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendily  ^  extending 
up,  by  its  branches,  so  fiir  towards  Heaven,  as,  by  its  roots,  it  does  down  towards 
Tartarus  *,''  it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  now  it  is  bitter  and  harsh ;  a  cankered 
soul  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents,  tadium  vita^  impatience,  agony,  incon- 
stancy, irresolution,  precipitate  them  unto  unspeakable  miseries.  They  cannot  endure 
company,  light,  or  life  itself,  some  unfit  for  action,  and  the  like.  "'Their  bodies  are 
lean  and  dried  up,  withered,  ugly,  their  looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls  tor- 
mented, as  they  are  more  or  less  entangled,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended,  or 
according  to  the  continuance  of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 

To  discern  all  which  symptoms  the  better,  *'  Rhasis  the  Arabian  makes  three 
degrees  of  them.  The  first  is^  falsa  cogitatio^  false  conceits  and  idle  thoughts:  to 
misconstrue  and  amplify,  aggravating  everything  they  conceive  or  fear ;  the  second 
ia^falso  cogitata  loquif  to  talk  to  themselves,  or  to  use  inarticulate  incondite  voices, 
speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and  plainly  to  utter  their  minds  and  conceits  of  their 
hearts,  by  their  words  and  actions,  as  to  laugh,  weep,  to  be  silent,  not  to  sleep,  eat 
their  meat,  &c.:  the  third  is  to  put  in  practice  "that  which  they  think  or  speak. 
Savanarola,  Rub,  11.  tract.  8.  cap.  1.  de  <Bgritudine^  confirms  as  much,  "^^when  he 
begins  to  express  that  in  words,  which  he  conceives  in  his  heart,  or  talks  idly,  or 
goes  firom  one  thing  to  another,"  which  ^  Gordonius  calls  nee  caput  haheniia^  nfc 
caudamy  ("  having  neither  head  nor  tail,")  he  is  in  the  middle  way :  *"  but  when  he 
begins  to  act  it  likewise,  and  to  put  his  fopperies  in  execution,  he  is  then  in  the  extent 
of  melancholy,  or  madness  itself."  This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall  easily 
observe  in  them  that  have  been  so  affected,  they  go  smiling  to  tliemselves  at  first,  at 
length  they  laugh  out ;  at  first  solitary,  at  last  they  can  endure  no  company :  or  if 
they  do,  they  are  now  dizzards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  moped,  they  care  not 
what  they  say  or  do,  all  their  actions,  words,  gestures,  are  furious  or  ridiculous.  At 
first  his  mind  is  troubled,  he  doth  not  attend  what  is  said,  if  you  tell  him  a  tale,  he 
cries  at  last,  what  said  you  ?  but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to  himself,  as  old  women  do 
many  times,  or  old  men  when  they  sit  alone,  upon  a  sudden  they  laugh,  whoop, 
halloo,  or  run  away,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear  players,  "  devils,  hobgoblins,  ghosts, 
strike,  or  strut,  &c.,  grow  humorous  in  the  end ;  like  him  in  the  poet,  s<epe  ducenias^ 
sape  decern  servos^  (^  at  one  time  followed  by  two  hundred  servants,  at  another  only 

MLcvinu*Leninii».Ja«>n  Pratensi*,blanila  ab  initio. ,  incipit  operari   que    loquitur,  in  auniBo  grada  eit. 
M"A  most  agreeable  mental  delusion."  *>Hor.  j  MCap.  19.  Parties.   Loquitur  lecum  el  nd  alios, ir a 

**Facilis  defoenaus  averni.  ^'Virg.  «Corpua,  vere  prmentee.  Aug.  cap.  11.11.  dn  com  pro  monuii 

eadaveroauro.  Paa.lxTii.carioaaeatraapsmeapneBgri- 1  gerenda.  Rhatia.  MQuum  ree  ad  hoc  devenit.  K 

todine  animc        *>  Lib.  9.  ad  Almanaorem.       *■  Prac-    ea  que  cogitare  cieperit,  ore  proinat.  atque  arta  ptrm^- 


tica  majore.  **Q,uum  ore  loquitur  qu«  enrde  con 

otpit,  qnum  subito  de  una  re  ad  aliud  traiiKit,  neque 


rationem  de  aliquo  reddit,  tunc  e»t  in  medio,  at  quum  ■  apertris,  part.  3.  cap.  S. 


ceat.  turn  perfecta  melancholia  e«l.  **Mdiocho- 

licus  M4  vifiere  et  audire  putat  dcmooea.  Lavaur  it 
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by  ten'')  he  will  dress  himself,  and  undress,  careless  at  last,  grows  insensible,  stupid, 
or  mad.  ^  He  howls  like  a  wolf,  barks  like  a  dog,  and  raves  like  Ajax  and  Orestes, 
hears  music  and  outcries,  which  no  man  else  hears.  As  "he  did  whom  Amatus 
Lusitanus  mentioneth  ccni,  3,  cura.  55,  or  that  woman  in  ^  Springer,  that  spake  many 
languages,  and  said  she  was  possessed  :  that  farmer  in  '^Prosper  Calenius,  that  dis- 
puted and  discoursed  learnedly  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  Alexander  Achilles 
his  master,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.    But  of  tliese  I  have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  symptoms,  or  prescribe  rules  to  comprehend 
them  ?  as  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Ausonius,  vane  quid  affecias^  &c.,  foolish  fellow; 
what  wilt  ?  if  you  must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a  voice,  el  similem  si  vis  pingere^  pinge 
tonum ;  if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  describe  a  fantastical  conceit,  a  corrupt  ima- 
gination, vain  thoughts  and  different,  which  who  can  dor  The  four  and  twenty 
letters  make  no  more  variety  of  words  in  diverse  languages,  than  melancholy  con- 
ceits produce  diversity  of  symptoms  in  several  persons.  They  are  irregular,  obscure, 
various,  so  infinite,  Proteus  himself  is  not  so  diverse,  you  may  as  well  make  the 
moon  a  new  coat,  as  a  true  character  of  a  melancholy  man ;  as  soon  find  the  motion 
of  a  bird  in  the  air,  as  the  heart  of  man,  a  melancholy  man.  They  are  so  confused, 
I  say,  diverse,  intermixed  with  other  diseases.  As  the  species  be  confounded  f  which 
'  I  have  showed)  so  are  the  symptoms ;  sometimes  with  headache,  cachexia,  aropsy, 
stone ;  as  you  may  perceive  by  those  several  examples  and  illustrations,  collected  by 
*  Hildesheim  spied  2.  Mercurialis  consiL  118.  cap.  6  and  11.  with  headache,  epilepsy^ 
priapismus.  Trincavelius  consiL  12.  lib,  I.  consiL  49.  with  gout:  cardnus  appetUus, 
Montanus  consiL  26,  &c.  23, 234, 249,  with  falling-sickness,  headache,  vertigo,  lycan- 
thropia,  &c.  J.  Ciesar  Claudinus  consult.  4.  consult.  89  and  116.  with  gout,  agues, 
haemorrhoids,  stone,  &c.,  who  can  distinguish  these  melancholy  symptoms  so  inter- 
mixed with  others,  or  apply  them  to  their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  method  ? 
Tis  hard  I  confess,  yet  1  have  disposed  of  them  as  I  could,  and  will  descend  to  par- 
ticularise them  according  to  their  species.  For  hitherto  1  have  expatiated  in  more 
general  lists  or  terms,  speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  signs,  which  occur 
amongst  ¥nriters.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  one  man,  for  that  were  to 
paint  a  monster  or  chimera,  not  a  man :  but  some  in  one,  some  in  another,  and  that 
successively  or  at  several  times. 

Which  I  have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report ;  not  to  upbraid  any 
mtserabJe  man,  or  by  way  of  derision,  (I  rather  pity  them,)  but  the  better  to  discern, 
to  apply  remedies  unto  them ;  and  to  snow  that  the  best  and  soundest  of  us  all  is  in 
great  danger;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own  fickle  estates,  remember  our 
miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  humiliate  ourselves,  seek  to  God,  and  call  to  Him 
for  mercy,  that  needs  not  look  for  any  rods  to  scourge  ourselves,  since  we  carry 
them  in  our  bowels,  and  that  our  souls  are  in  a  miserable  captivity,  if  the  light  c^ 
grace  and  heavenly  truth  doth  not  shine  continually  upon  us :  and  by  our  discretion  to 
moderate  ourselves,  to  be  more  circumspect  and  wary  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers. 


MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptoms  of  Head-Melancholy. 

'^  If  '  no  symptoms  appear  about  the  stomach,  nor  the  blood  be  misaflected,  and  fear 
and  sorrow  continue,  it  is  to  be  thought  the  brain  itself  is  troubled,  by  reason  of  a 
melancholy  juice  bred  in  it,  or  otherwise  conveyed  into  it,  and  that  evil  juice  is  from 
the  distemperature  of  the  part,  or  lef^  after  some  inflammation,"  thus  far  Piso.  But 
thb  is  not  always  true,  for  blood  and  hypochondries  both  are  often  afiected  even  in 
head-melancholy.  *  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  difiers  here  from  the  common  current  of 
writers,  putting  peculiar  signs  of  head-melancholy,  from  the  sole  distemperature  of 
spirits  in  the  brain,  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  ^^  all  without  matter  from  the 


■> Wierua.  lib.  3.  c«p.  31.  *  Micha«l  A  mufian. 

•Malleo  ioal«r.  i««Lih.  de  atra  hile.  >  Part.  1. 

Balw.s  Memb.3.       *Dedelirio.  melancholia  et  mania. 

Nktwlaa  Piao,  8i  il|a«  virca  yentriculuiD  pon  tp|«' 


rent  nee  uniriiif  male  alfeetiis,  et  adsunt  timor  er  mcB> 
titia, cerebrum  ipaum  eztstiroandum  eet,  kc.  <  Tract, 
de  mel.  cap.  13, Su.  Ex  iDtenfierie  apiritaun, et  oerebri 
mota,  tvnebroaitate. 
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motion  alone,  and  tenebrosity  of  spirits;"  of  melancholy  which  proceeds  from 
humours  by  adustion,  he  treats  apart,  with  their  several  symptoms  and  cures.  The 
common  signs,  if  it  be  by  essence  in  the  head,  ^  are  ruddiness  of  fiice,  high  sanguine 
complexion,  most  part  rubore  saiureUo^^^  '^one  calls  it  a  blueish,  and  sometimes  fbU 
of  pimples,  with  red  eyes.  Avicenna  /.  3,  Fen.  2,  Tract.  4,  c.  18.  Duretus  and  others 
out  of  Galen,  de  affect.  I.  3,  c.  6.  *  Hercules  de  Saxonii  to  this  of  redness  of  face, 
adds  ^  heaviness  of  the  head,  fixed  and  hollow  eyes.  ^  If  it  proceed  from  dryness  of 
the  brain,  then  their  heads  will  be  light,  vertiginous,  and  they  most  apt  to  wake,  and 
to  continue  whole  months  together  without  sleep.  Few  excrements  in  their  eyes 
and  nostrils,  and  oflen  bald  by  reason  of  excess  of  dryness,"  Montaltus  adds,  c.  17. 
If  it  proceed  from  moisture :  dulness,  drowsiness,  headache  follows ;  and  as  Saiust 
Salvianus,  c.  1,  /.  2,  out  of  his  own  experience  found,  epileptical,  with  a  multitade 
of  humours  in  the  head.  They  are  very  bashful,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be 
red  upon  all  occasions,  praserUm  si  metus  accesserit.  But  the  chiefest  symptom  to 
discern  this  species,  as  I  have  said,  is  this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  sto- 
mach, hypochondnes,  or  elsewhere,  digna^  as  '  Montaltus  terms  them,  or  of  greater 
note,  because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concur  with  them.  Wind  is 
common  to  ail  three  species,  and  is  not  excluded,  only  that  of  the  hypochondnes  is 
'more  windy  than  the  rest,  saith  HoUerius.  iEltius  tetrah.  L  2,  sc.  2,  c.  9  and  10, 
maintains  the  same,  ^  if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more  evident  in  the  head  than  else- 
where, the  brain  is  primarily  affected,  and  prescribes  head-melancholy  to  be  cured 
by  meats  amongst  the  rest,  void  of  wind,  and  good  juice,  not  excluding  wind,  or 
corrupt  blood,  even  in  head-melancholy  itself:  but  these  species  are  often  confounded, 
and  so  are  their  symptoms,  as  I  have  already  proved.  The  symptoms  of  the  mind  are 
superfluous  and  continual  cogitations ;  "  ^  for  when  the  head  is  heated,  it  scorcheth 
the  blood,  and  from  thence  proceed  melancholy  fumes,  which  trouble  the  mind,'' 
Avicenna.  They  are  very  choleric,  and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  oflen  silent,  watch- 
ful, discontent,  Montaltus,  cap.  24.  If  anything  trouble  them,  they  cannot  sleep,  bot 
fret  themselves  still,  till  another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear  it  out.  They  hare 
grievous  passions,  and  immoderate  perturbations  of  the  mind,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  yet 
not  so  continuate,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  merry,  apt  to  profuse  laughter,  which 
is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  '^  Galen  himself,  by  reason  of 
mixture  of  blood,  pnerubri  jocosis  delectantur^  et  irrisores  plentmque  sunt.,  if  they  be 
ruddy,  they  are  delighted  in  jests,  and  oflentimes  scofiers  themselves,  conceited :  and 
as  Rbodericus  k  Vega  comments  on  that  place  of  Galen,  merry,  witty,  of  a  pleasant 
disposition,  and  yet  grievously  melancholy  anon  after :  omnia  discunl  sine  doctore^ 
saith  Aretus,  they  learn  without  a  teacher :  and  as  ^  Laurentius  supposeth,  those  feral 
passions  and  symptoms  of  such  as  think  themselves  glass,  pitchers,  feathers,  kc^ 
speak  strange  languages,  d  colore  cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess)  from  the  brain's  distem- 
pered heat 

Sub  SECT.  II. — Symptoms  of  windy  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy. 

^  In  this  hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melancholy,  the  symptoms  are  so  ambigu- 
ous," saith  ^  Crato  in  a  counsel  of  his  for  a  noblewoman,  ^  that  the  most  exquwite 
jivsicigns  cannot  determine  of  the  part  aflected."  Matthew  Flaccius,  consulted 
about  anbble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this  malady  he  with  Hollerios, 
Fracastorius,  Falopius,  and  others,  being  to  give  their  sentence  of  a  party  labouriog 
of  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  could  not  find  out  by  the  symptoms  which  part  was 
most  especially  aflected ;  some  said  the  womb,  some  heart,  some  stomach,  &c.,  aod 
therefore  Ciato,  consil.  21.  lib.  1.  boldly  avers,  that  in  this  diversity  of  symptonu, 
which  commonly  accompany  this  disease,  ^^  no  physician  can  truly  say  what  part 


•  Facie  sant  nibente  et  liveaeente,  quibaa  etiam  all- 

Jaando  adaunt  poatulas.  *  Jo.  Pantbeoa.  cap.  ite 

lei.    Si  cerebrum  primario  afficiatur  adfunt  capitis 
fravitas,  flzi  oculi,  Ac.  *  Laurent,  cap.  5.  ai  A 

eerehro  ez  aiccitate,  turn  capitis  erit  levilas.  sitis,  vigi- 
lia,  paocitas  superfluitatum  in  oculis  et  naribus.  *  Si 
nnlla  digna  liesio,  ventriculo,  quoniam  in  hae  melan* 
elwlia  capitis,  exigaa  Donnunqaam  ▼entriculi  patbe- 
Biata  eo^unt,  duo  eiiim  bac  membra  sibi  iovieem  afTec- 
tioaem  trmnsmittunu  *  Postrema  magis  flatuoaa. 

MBi  nuuua  moleatia  circa  venirtculum  aut  ventrtB,  ia 


lis  oerebniro  primario  afflcitur,  et  curare  oportet  baae 
aflfactum,  per  oboa  flatus  exortes.  et  bone  eoncocttoais. 
dec  rare  oirebrum  afficilur  aine  ventricttlo.  ^  Saa: 

giiinem  adurit  caput  calidius^et  inde  fbmi  melancboUd 
adusti,  animam  exagitant.  ttLib.  de  loc  tflect. 

cap.  6.  ^  Cap.  6.  ><  Hildeaheim  spioel.  ].  ds 

mel.  In  if ypochondriaca  melancholia  adeoambiguanal 
sjrmpiomata,  ut  etiam  ezercitatiaaimi  m<>dici  de  kxo 
aflfecto  Btatuere  non  poaaint.  >*  Medici  de  loca 

allbcto  neqaeaat  atatutre. 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  2.]  Symptofns  of  Head-Melancholy.  249 

is  affected.^'  Galen  lib.  3.  de  he.  affect  reckons  up  these  ordinaty  symptoms,  which 
all  the  Neoterics  repeat  of  Diocles;  only  this  fault  he  finds  with  him,  that  he  puts 
not  fear  and  sorrow  amongst  the  other  signs.  Trincavelius  excuseth  Diocles,  lib.  3. 
consil.  35.  because  that  oftentimes  in  a  strong  head  and  constitution,  a  generous 
spirit,  and  a  valiant,  these  83nnptom8  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his  valour  and  cou- 
rage. ''Hercules  de  Saxonid  (to  whom  I  subscribe)  is  of  the  same  mind  (which  ] 
have  before  touched)  that  fear  and  sorrow  are  not  general  symptoms ;  some  fear  and 
are  not  sad ;  some  be  sad  and  fear  not ;  some  neither  fear  nor  grieve.  The  rest  are 
these,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  ^  ^  sharp  belchings,  fulsome  crudities,  heat  in  the 
bowels,  wind  and  rumbling  in  the  guts,  vehement  gripings,  pain  in  the  belly  and 
stomach  sometimes,  after  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction,  much  watering  of  the 
stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweat,  importunus  sudor^  unseasonable  sweat  all  over 
the  body,*'  as  Octavius  Horatianus  lib,  2.  cap.  5.  calls  it ;  ^'  cold  joints,  indigestion, 
^  they  cannot  endure  their  own  fulsome  belchings,  continual  wind  about  their  hypo- 
chondries,  heat  and  griping  in  their  bowels,  prrscordia  sursum  convellurUur^  midriff 
and  bowels  are  pulled  up,  the  veins  about  their  eyes  look  red,  and  swell  from  vapours 
and  wind."  Their  ears  sing  now  and  then,  vertigo  and  giddiness  come  by  fits,  tur- 
bulent dreams,  dryness,  leanness,  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occasions,  of  all 
colours  and  complexions.  Many  of  them  are  high-coloured  especially  after  meals, 
which  symptom  Cardinal  Csecius  was  much  troubled  with,  and  of  which  he  com- 
plained to  Prosper  Calenus  his  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or  drink  a  cup  of  wine, 
but  he  was  as  red  in  the  face  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  mayor's  feast.  That  symptom 
alone  vezeth  many.  "  Some  again  are  black,  pale,  ruddy,  sometimes  their  shoulders 
and  shoulder  blades  ache,  there  is  a  leaping  all  over  their  bodies,  sudden  trembling, 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca  passio^  grief  in  the  mouth  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  maketh  the  patient  think  his  heart  itself  acheth,  and  sometimes  sufifo- 
cation,  dificultas  anhelituSj  short  breath,  hard  wind,  strong  pulse,  swooning.  Mon- 
tanus  consil.  55.  Trincavelius  lib.  3.  consil.  36.  et  37.  Femelius  cons.  43.  Fram- 
be^rius  consult,  lib.  1.  consil.  17.  Hildesheim,  Claudinus,  &c.,  give  instance  of 
every  particular.  The  peculiar  symptoms  which  properly  belong  to  each  part  be 
these.  If  it  proceed  from  the  stomach,  saith  ®  Savanarola,  His  full  of  pain  wind. 
Guianerius  adds,  vertigo,  nausea,  much  spitting,  &c.  If  from  the  myrach,  a  swelling 
and  wind  in  the  hypochondries,  a  loathing,  and  appetite  to  vomit,  pulling  upward. 
If  from  the  heart,  aching  and  trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.  If  from  the  liver, 
there  is  usually  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrie.  If  from  the  spleen,  hardness  and 
grief  in  the  left  hypochondrie,  a  rumbling,  much  appetite  and  small  digestion,  Avi- 
cenna.  If  from  the  meseraic  veins  and  liver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite. 
Here,  de  Saxoni&.  If  from  the  hypochondries,  a  rumbling  inflation,  concoction  is 
hindered,  often  belching,  &c.  And  from  these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend  up 
to  the  brain  which  trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dulness,  heavi- 
ness, many  terrible  conceits  and  chimeras,  as  Lemnius  well  observes,  /.  I.e.  16.  ^^as 
"a  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and  intercepts  Iiis  beams  and  light,  so  doth 
this  melancholy  vapour  obnubilate  the  mind,  enforce  it  to  many  absurd  thoughts  and 
imagi nation s,''  and  compel  good,  wise,  honest,  discreet  men  (arising  to  the  brain 
from  the  '^  lower  parts,  ^as  smoke  out  of  a  chimney^')  to  dote,  speak,  and  do  that 
which  becomes  them  not,  their  persons,  callings,  wisdoms.  One  by  reason  of  those 
ascending  vapours  and  gripings,  rumbling  beneath,  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  lie 
bath  a  serpent  in  his  guts,  a  viper,  another  frogs.  Trallianus  relates  a  story  of  a 
woman,  that  imagined  she  had  swallowed  an  eel,  or  a  serpent,  and  Felix  Platerus, 
ohseroat.  lib.  1.  hath  a  most  memorable  example  of  a  countryman  of  his,  that  by 
chance,  falling  into  a  pit  where  frogs  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a  little  of  that  water 
swallowed,  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  swallowed  frogs-spawn,  and  with 
that  conceit  and  fear,  his  phantasy  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had 


"IVact.  pfwthumo  de  mel.  Patavii  edit.  1030.  per  Bo- 
Mtaa  Bibliop.  cap.  S.  ^  Acidi  ractua,  crudiiate«, 

•Hof  in  iMvcordiis,  flacut,  interdum  ventriculi  dolorea 
v«bnneBt«fl,  ramptnque  cibo  concnctu  difficili.  sputum 
hanidum  idqae  miiltum  wquetur.  Sec.  Hip.  lib.  de  meL 
GaleoQS,  Melanelioa  a  RaA>  et  JBtio,  Altomaras,  Pian, 
Nootaltuf,  Bniel,  Wecker,  Ac.  i*  Circa  precordia 

<e  uiidua  In  flatione  quarantnr,  et  cam  itutore  totiuf 
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corporif  importuno,  A'igidoa  articuloa  snpe  paiiuntur, 
indigeatione  laburont,  ructus  Buoa  insuave*  perborrM. 
cunt.  vi«cerum  dniore*  babent.  I'Monialtiir,  c.  \X 

Weclcer.  Fuehsiua  c.  13.  Altomanip  c.  7.  Laurentim 
c  73.    Bruel,  Gordon.  *  Pract.  maior:  dolor  in  eo 

«t  ventoeitas,  nausea.  *>  Ut  oira  densaque  nubee 

soli  effusa,  radios  et  lumen  ejus  intercipit  et  oAiacAt; 
■ic,  etc.         **  Ut  ftunns  d  camino. 
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young  live  frogs  in  his  belly,  qui  vivehant  ex  alimerUo  suoj  that  lived  by  his  nouriflh- 
ment,  and  was  so  certainly  persuaded  of  it,  that  for  many  years  afterwards  he  could 
not  be  rectified  in  his  conceit :  He  studied  physic  seven  years  together  to  cure  him- 
self, travelled  into  Italy,  France  and  Germany  to  confer  with  the  best  physicians 
about  it,  and  A".  1609, asked  his  counsel  amongst  the  rest;  he  told  him  it  was  wind, 
his  conceit,  &c.,  but  mordicus  coniradicere^  et  are^  et  scriptis  prohare  nitebatur:  do 
saying  would  serve,  it  was  no  wind,  but  real  frogs :  ^  and  do  you  not  hear  them 
croak  ?'*  Platerus  would  have  deceived  him,  by  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excre- 
ments ;  but  he,  being  a  physician  himself,  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  pnidens  a/ur<, 
et  doctus^  a  wise  and  learned  man  otherwise,  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  after  seven 
years'  dotage  in  this  kind,  a  pharUasia  liheratus  est^  he  was  cured.  Lanrentius  aod 
Goulart  have  many  such  examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity 
above  the  rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have,  lucidia  iniervallk, 
their  symptoms  and  pains  are  not  usually  so  continuate  as  the  rest,  but  come  by 
fits,  fear  and  sorrow,  and  the  rest :  yet  in  another  they  exceed  all  others ;  and  that 
is,  "  they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  venery,  by  reason  of  wind,  et 
facile  amatU^  et  quamlibet  fere  amant.  (Jason  Pratensis)  *^  Rhasis  is  of  opinion, 
that  Venus  doth  many  of  them  much  good ;  the  other  symptoms  of  the  mind  be 
common  with  the  rest. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptoms  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  whole  body. 

Their  bodies  that  are  aflected  with  this  universal  melancholy  are  most  part  black, 
^  ^  the  melancholy  juice  is  redundant  all  over,''  hirsute  they  are,  and  lean,  they  have 
broad  veins,  their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.  "^  Their  spleen  is  weak,"  and  a  liver 
apt  to  engender  the  humour ;  they  have  kept  bad  diet,  or  have  had  some  evacuation 
stopped,  as  haemorrhoids,  or  months  in  women,  which  ''Trallianus,  in  the  cure, 
would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal  to  observe  of  what  complexion  tbe 
party  is  of,  black  or  red.  For  as  Forrestus  and  Hollerius  contend,  if  *  they  be  black, 
it  proceeds  from  abundance  of  natural  melancholy ;  if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agonj, 
discontents,  diet,  exercise,  &c.,  they  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour :  red,  yellow, 
pale,  as  black,  and  yet  their  whole  blood  corrupt :  praruhri  colore  scspe  stmt  tcdes^ 
sapejlavi^  (saith  "Montaltus  cap.  22.)  The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is  to 
let  them  bleed,  if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick  and  black,  and  they  withal  free  from 
those  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  and  not  so  grievously  troubled  with  them,  or  those 
of  the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy,  a  toto  corpore.  The  fumes  which  arise 
from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the  mind,  and  make  them  fearful  and  sorrowiid, 
heavy  hearted,  as  the  rest,  dejected,  discontented,  solitary,  silent,  weary  of  their 
lives,  dull  and  heavy,  or  merry,  &c.,  and  if  far  gone,  that  which  Apuleius  wished  to 
his  enemy,  by  way  of  imprecation,  is  true  in  them;  ^^^Dead  men's  bones,  hobgob- 
lins, ghosts  are  ever  in  their  minds,  and  meet  them  still  in  every  turn :  all  the  bug- 
bears of  the  night,  and  terrors,  fairybabes  of  tombs,  and  graves  are  before  their  eyes, 
and  in  their  thoughts,  as  to  women  and  children,  if  they  be  in  the  dark  alone."  If 
they  hear,  or  read,  or  see  any  tragical  object,  it  sticks  by  them,  they  are  afraid  c^ 
death,  and  yet  weary  of  their  lives,  in  their  discontented  humours  they  quarrel  with 
all  the  world,  bitterly  inveigh,  tax  satirically,  and  because  they  cannot  otherwise 
vent  their  passions  or  redress  what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean,  they  will  by  violent  death 
at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 

Sub  SECT.  IV. — Symptoms  of  Matds^^uns^  and  Widows'' Melancholy. 

Because  Lodovicus  Mercatus  in  his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4.  and 
Rodericus  a  Castro  de  morh.  mulier.  cap.  3.  lib.  2.  two  famous  physicians  in  Spain, 


*>  Hypoebondriaci  mazime  alfectant  enire.  ef  multi- 
plicatur  coitiii  in  ipsia,  ed  quod  ventoritatei  multipli- 
cantur  in  hypocbondriii,  et  coitasBcpeallevat  baa  ven- 
toaitates.  xccmt.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  MWMlcer, 

Melancbolicna  auecus  toto  rt>rpore  redandans.     *  Splen 


tiiralea  nigri  acquisiti  A  toto  corporp,  aspe  rubicuorii. 
**  Mniitaltus  cap.  S!i  Piao  Ex  colore  saninumf  si  mi- 
nua»  venam,  si  fluat  niger,  Stc.  "  Aptil.  lib.  1.  kb- 

per  obvic  B|ie€ii*«  nortuorum  quicquid  umbrtmni  r^t 
uapiam,  quioquid  lemunim  et  larraruoi  oculi*  «iiis  t<- 


natura  ioibpcilior.    Monialtiia  cap.  22.  **  Lib.  1.  |  fterunt,  aibi  fingunt  omnia  noetinm  nrcurvBCuU,  onBia 

cap.  16.    Interrogate  con venit,  an  aliqaa  evacuationis    buatonim  forntiilaiuina,  omnia  aeinilrhroraio  terricata- 
rrtentio  obvenerit,  viri  in  lismorrhoid,  niulierum  men*  !  menta. 
atniia,  et  vide  faciem  lumililer  an  ait  rubicuada.    *  Na- 1 
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Daniel  Sennertus  of  Wittenberg  lib.  I.  part  2.  cap.  13.  witb  others,  have  Touchsafed 
in  their  works  not  long  since  published,  to  write  two  just  treatises  de  Melancholid 
virginunij  Monialivm  et  Viduarum^  as  a  particular  species  of  melancholy  (which  1 
have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest ;  "  (for  it  much  difiers  from  that  which 
commonly  befalls  men  and  other  women,  as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women 
alone)  I  may  not  omit  in  this  general  survey  of  melancholy  symptoms,  to  set  down 
the  particular  signs  of  such  parties  so  misaffected. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra,  M oschion,  and  those  old 
Gynceciorum  Scriptores^  of  this  feral  malady,  in  more  ancient  maids,  widows,  and 
barren  women,  ob  septum  transversum  violaium^  saith  Mercatus,  by  reason  of  the 
midrifT  or  Diaphragma^  heart  and  brain  ofiended  with  those  vicious  vapours  which 
come  from  menstruous  blood,  inflammationem  arteruB  circa  dorsum^  Rodericus  adds, 
an  inflammation  of  the  back,  which  with  the  rest  is  offended  by  "  that  fuliginous 
exhalation  of  corrupt  seed,  troubling  the  brain,  heart  and  mind ;  the  brain,  I  say, 
not  in  essence,  but  by  consent,  Universa  emm  hujus  affectus  causa  ab  utero  pendetj 
et  a  sanguinis  menstrui  malitiOf  for  in  a  word,  the  whole  malady  proceeds  from  that 
inflammation,  putridity,  black  smoky  vapours,  &c.,  from  thence  comes  care,  sorrow, 
and  anxiety,  obfuscation  of  spirits,  agony,  desperation,  and  the  like,  which  are  in- 
tended or  remitted ;  si  amatorius  accesserit  ardor^  or  any  other  violent  object  or  per- 
tnbation  of  mind.  This  melancholy  may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and 
sorrow,  as  frequently  it  doth,  by  reason  of  a  sudden  alteration  of  their  accustomed 
course  of  life,  &c.  To  such  as  lie  in  child-bed  ob  suppressant  purgationem;  but  to 
nuns  and  more  ancient  maids,  and  some  barren  women  for  the  causes  abovesaid,  'tis 
more  familiar,  crebrius  his  quam  reliquis  accidity  inqidt  Rodericus^  the  rest  are  not 
altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  defines  it  with  Areteus,  to  be  angorem  onmt,  a 
vexation  of  the  mind,  a  sudden  sorrow  from  a  small,  light,  or  no  occasion,  ^  with 
a  kind  of  still  dotage  and  grief  of  some  part  or  other,  head,  heart,  breasts,  sides, 
back,  belly,  &c.,  with  much  solitariness,  weeping,  distraction,  &c.,  from  which  they 
are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  because  it  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  and  is  not  so 
permanent  as  other  melancholy. 

But  to  leave  this  brief  description,  the  most  ordinary  symptoms  be  these,  pulsatio 

juxta  dorsum^  a  beating  about  Qie  back,  which  is  almost  perpetual,  the  skin  is  many 

times  rough,  squalid,  especially,  as  Areteus  observes,  about  the  arms,  knees,  and 

knuckles.     The  midriff  and  heart-strings  do  bum  and  beat  very  fearfully,  and  when 

this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred,  flieth  upward,  the  heart  itself  beats,  is  sore  grieved, 

and  faints,  yizuces  siccitate  prctcluduntur^  ut  difficulter  possit  ab  uteri  stran^datione 

decemij  like  fits  of  the  mother,  Alvus  phrisque  nil  reddit^  aliis  exiguum^  acre^  bilio- 

sum^  lotiumflavum.    They  complain  many  times,  saith  Mercatus,  of  a  great  pain  in 

their  heads,  about  their  hearts,  and  hypochondries,  and  so  likewise  in  their  breasts, 

which  are  often  sore,  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,  their  faces  are  inflamed,  and  red^ 

they  are  dry,  thirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much  troubled  with  wind,  cannot  sleep,  &c. 

And  from  hence  proceed  yerina  deliramenta^  a  brutish  kind  of  dotage,  troublesome 

sleep,  terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  subrusticus  pudor  et  verecundia  ignava^  a  foolish 

kind  of  bashfulness  to  some,  perverse  conceits  and  opinions,  ^  dejection  of  mind, 

much  discontent,  preposterous  judgment.    They  are  apt  to  loath,  dislike,  disdain,  to 

be  weary  of  every  object,  &c.,  each  thing  almost  is  tedious  to  them,  they  pine  away, 

void  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep,  and  tremble,  timorous,  fearful,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hope 

of  better  fortunes.    They  take  delight  in  nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone 

and  solitary,  though  that  do  them  more  harm :  and  thus  they  are  afiected  so  long  as 

this  vapour  lasteth ;  but  by-and-by,  as  pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in  their 

lives,  they  sing,  discourse,  and  laugh  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  occasions,  and 


"DiAit  enim  ab  ea  que  Tiris  et  reliquii  feininis 
eranBunitercoiiUngit,  propriam  babens  causam.  ■  Ex 
■enstrui  MiDcuioia  tetra  ad  eor  et  cerebrum  exbalatione, 
nttatam  semeii  mentem  perturbat.  Sec.  non  per  enen- 
tiaai,  nd  per  oonaeDaum.  Aniinua  moBrena  et  anzius 
iade  malam  trahit,  et  apiritua  cerebrum  obfuacaiitiir, 
que  euBcta  aufentur,  tec.  "Cum  tacitu  dclirio  ac 

dpiorc  alicujua  partia  internie,  dorei,  bypocboiidrii,  cor- 
^ii  Niiooeai  et  aniveiwm  mammam  interdum  ooca- 


pantis,  kc.  Cutia  aliquando  laualida,  aapera,  nifoaa. 
pneeipue  cubitia,  geniboa,  et  digitorum  articniis,  pna- 
cordia  ingenti  aape  torrore  cstuant  et  pulaant.  cumque 
▼apor  ezdtatua  suraum  evolat,  cor  palpitat  aut  premi- 
tur,  animua  deflcit,  Jbc  m  Animi  dejectin,  porverea 

rerum  ezisiimatio,  psspoaterum  Judicium.  FaBtidioa*. 
languentes,t»dioae,conailii  inopea,  lachrymose,  timeii> 
tea,  mcData,  cum  aumma  rerum  meliorum  despeimtione, 
nulla  re  delectantur,  aolitudinem  amant,  Ike. 
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so  by  fits  it  takes  them  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be  inveterate,  and  then  'tis 
more  frequent,  vehement,  and  continuate.  Many  of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express 
themselves  in  words,  or  how  it  holds  them,  what  ails  them,  you  cannot  understand 
them,  or  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their  sayings ;  so  &r  gone  sometimes,  so  stupi- 
fied  and  distracted,  they  think  themselves  bewitched,  they  are  in  despair,  apUe  ad 
fietum^  desperaiionem^  dolores  mammis  et  kypocondriis,  Mercatns  therefore  adds,  now 
their  breasts,  now  their  hypochondries,  belly  and  sides,  then  their  heart  and  head 
aches,  now  heat,  then  wind,  now  this,  now  that  offends,  they  are  weary  of  all; 
*and  yet  will  not,  cannot  again  tell  how,  where  or  what  ofilends  them,  though  they 
be  in  great  pain,  agony,  and  frequently  complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weeping,  and  dis- 
contented still,  sine  causd  manifesta^  most  part,  yet  I  say  they  will  complain,  grudge, 
lament,  and  not  be  persuaded,  but  that  they  are  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit,  which 
is  frequent  in  Germany,  saith  Rodericus,  amongst  the  common  sort :  and  to  such  as 
are  most  grievously  aflfected,  (for  he  makes  three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women,' 
they  are  in  despair,  surely  forespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their  dotage, 
(weary  of  their  lives,)  some  of  them  will  attempt  to  make  away  themselves.  Some 
think  they  see  visions,  confer  with  spirits  and  devils,  they  shall  surely  be  damned, 
are  afraid  of  some  treachery,  imminent  danger,  and  the  like,  they  will  not  speak, 
make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  almost  distracted,  mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time, 
and  by  fits :  and  thus  it  holds  them,  as  they  are  more  or  less  afiected,  and  as  the 
inner  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations  aggra- 
vated, solitariness,  idleness,  &c 

Many  other  'maladies  there  are  incident  to  young  women,  out  of  that  one  and 
only  cause  above  specified,  many  feral  diseases.  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention 
their  names,  melancholy  alone  is  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  from  which 
I  will  not  swerve.  The  several  cures  of  this  infirmity,  concerning  diet,  which  must 
be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  physic,  internal,  external  remedies,  are  at  large  in  great 
variety  in  "  Rodericus  a  Castro,  Sennertus,and  Mercatus,  which  whoso  will,  as  occa- 
sion serves,  may  make  use  of.  But  the  best  and  surest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  weO 
placed,  and  married  to  good  husbands  in  due  time,  Mnc  ilhz  lachrymcf^  that  is  the 
primary  cause,  and  this  the  ready  cure,  to  give  them  content  to  their  desires.  I  write 
not  this  to  patronise  any  wanton,  idle  flirt,  lascivious  or  light  housewives,  which  are 
too  forward  many  times,  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that  comes 
next,  without  all  care,  counsel,  circumspection,  and  judgment  If  religion,  good 
discipline,  honest  education,  wholesome  exhortation,  lair  promises,  fiime  and  loss  (A 
good  name  cannot  inhibit  and  deter  such,  (which  to  chaste  and  sober  maids  cannot 
choose  but  avail  much,)  labour  and  exercise,  strict  diet,  rigour  and  threats  may  more 
opportunely  be  used,  and  are  able  of  themselves  to  qualify  and  divert  an  ill-disposed 
temperament  For  seldom  should  you  see  an  hired  servant,  a  poor  handmaid,  though 
ancient,  that  is  kept  hard  to  her  work,  and  bodily  labour,  a  coarse  country  wench 
troubled  in  this  kind,  but  noble  virgins,  nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  solitary  and 
idle,  live  at  ease,  lead  a  life  out  of  action  and  employment,  that  fare  well,  in  great 
houses  and  jovial  companies,  ill-disposed  perad venture  of  themselves,  and  not  will- 
ing to  make  any  resistance,  discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgment,  able  bodies, 
and  Subject  to  passions,  (grandiores  virgines^  saith  Mercatus,  sUrihs  et  vidua  pk- 
rumque  melancholicm^  such  for  the  most  part  are  misafilected,  and  prone  to  this  dis- 
ease. I  do  not  so  much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased,  but  those  alone  that 
out  of  a  strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  violently  carried  away  with 
this  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and  though  very  modest  of  themselves,  sober,  reli- 
gious, virtuous,  and  well  given,  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are,)  yet  cannot  make 
resistance,  these  grievances  will  appear,  this  malady  will  take  place,  and  now  mani- 
festly show  itself,  and  may  not  otherwise  be  helped.  But  where  am  I  ?  Into  what 
subject  have  I  rushed  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  nuns,  maids,  virgins,  widows  ?  I 
am  a  bachelor  myself,  and  lead  a  monastic  life  in  a  college,  tut  ego  sane  ineptus  qui 
hoc  dixerim^  I  confess  'tis  an  indecorum^  and  as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter 


»  Noliint  aperin*  aiolerti&n  quam  patiuntur.aedcon- 
qaeruntur  tamen  de  capit«.  corde,  maoimis,  iu.  In 
putcoa  fere  maiiiaci  proailire,  ac  atrangulari  cupiunt. 
Bulla  oratlonia  aaaviute  ad  apem  aalutla  raeuperandam 


erici,  dec  Familiam  non  curant,  non  lequunttir,  non 
reapondent.  Slc.  et  bee  era viora.  pi,  Ac.  ^  Clisteief 
et  UeUeboriamum  Mathioli  aummi  laudat. 


Mem.  3.] 


Causes  of  these  Symptoms. 
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by  chance  spake  of  love  matters  in  her  presence,  and  turned  away  her  face ;  me  re- 
primam^  though  my  subject  necessarily  require  it,  I  will  say  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a  word  or  two  in  gratiam  Vir- 
ginum  ei  Viduarum^  in  favour  of  all  such  distressed  parties,  in  commiseration  of 
their  present  estate.  And  as  I  cannot  choose  but  condole  their  mishap  that  labour 
of  this  infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  ih  this  case,  so  must  I  needs  inveigh  against 
them  that  are  in  fault,  more  than  manifest  causes,  and  as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannising 
p.^eudopi)liticians,  superstitions  orders,  rash  vows,  hard-hearted  parents,  guardians, 
unnatural  friends,  allies,  (call  them  how  you  will,)  those  careless  and  stupid  over- 
seers, that  out  of  worldly  respects,  covetousness,  supine  negligence,  their  own  pri- 
vate ends  (cum  sibi  sit  interim  bene)  can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and 
impiously  contemn,  without  all  remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  sighs,  groans,  and  griev- 
ous miseries  of  such  poor  souls  committed  to  their  charge.  How  odious  and  abomi- 
nable are  those  su[>erstitiou8  and  n|sh  vows  of  Popish  monasteries,  so  to  bind  and 
enforce  men  and  women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a  single  life,  against  the  laws  of 
nature,  opposite  to  religion,  policy,  and  humanity,  so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to 
suppress  the  vigour  of  youth,  by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vain  persuasions,  to 
debar  them  of  that  to  which  by  their  innate  temperature  they  are  so  furiously  in- 
clined, urgently  carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  led,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  soul's  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  mind :  and  all  for  base 
and  private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  superstition,  to  enrich  themselves  and 
their  territories  as  they  falsely  suppose,  by  hindering  some  marriages,  that  the  world 
be  not  full  of  beggars,  and  their  parishes  pestered  with  orphans ;  stupid  politicians ; 
haccine fieri Jlagitiaf  ought  these  things  so  to  be  carried?  better  marry  than  burn, 
saith  the  Apostle,  but  they  are  otherwise  persuaded.  They  will  by  all  means  quench 
their  neighbour's  house  if  it  be  on  fire,  but  that  fire  of  lust  which  breaks  out  into 
such  lamentable  flames,  they  will  not  take  notice  of,  their  own  bowels  oftentimes,  flesh 
and  blood  shall  so  rage  and  bum,  and  they  will  not  see  it :  miserum  est^  saith  Austin, 
Kipsum  nan  miserescere^  and  they  are  miserable  in  the  meantime  that  cannot  pity  them- 
selves, the  common  good  of  all,  and  per  consequens  their  own  estates.  For  let  them  but 
consider  what  fearful  maladies,  feral  diseases,  gross  inconveniences,  come  to  both  sexes 
by  this  enforced  temperance,  it  troubles  me  to  think  of,  much  more  to  relate  those 
frequent  abortions  and  murdering  of  infants  in  their  nunneries  (read  ^  Kemnitins  and 
others),  and  notorious  fornications,  those  Spintrias,  Tribadas,  Ambubeias,  &c.,  those 
rapes,  incests,  adulteries,  mastuprations,  sodomies,  buggeries  of  monks  and  friars. 
See  Bale's  visitation  of  abbies,  *  Mercurialis,  Rodericus  -X  Castro,  Peter  Forestus, 
and  divers  physicians ;  I  know  their  ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things, 
sed  viderint  Politicly  Medici^  Theologi^l  shall  more  opportunely  meet  with  them 
*  elsewhere. 

*'*  Ulittf  TiduB,  aut  patroiMim  Virginii  hujua, 

Ne  me  tone  pato,  ▼erbum  non  ampliui  liddam.** 


MEMB.  III. 

Immediate  cause  of  these  precedent  Symptoms. 

To  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are  troubled  with  these  symp- 
toms, a  better  means  in  my  judgment  cannot  be  taken,  than  to  show  them  the  causes 
whence  they  proceed ;  not  from  devils  as  they  suppose,  or  that  they  are  bewitched 
or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &.c.  as  many  of  them  think,  but  from  natural  and 
inward  causes,  that  so  knowing  them,  they  may  better  avoid  the  effects,  or  at  least 
endure  them  with  more  patience.  The  most  grievous  and  common  symptoms  are 
fear  and  sorrow,  and  that  without  a  cause  to  the  wisest  and  discreetest  men,  in  this 
malady  not  to  be  avoided.  The  reason  why  they  are  so,  iBtius  discusseth  at  large, 
Tctrabib.  2. 2.  in  his  first  problem  out  of  Galen,  lib.  2.  de  cansis  sympt.  1.  For  Cralen 
imputeth  all  to  the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being  darkened,  and 


"  Exameii  eonc  Trident,  de  ccliMta  sacerd.    ■  Cap. 
4e  Satyr,  et  Priapia.  "  Part,  a  eeet.  S.  Memb.  & 

^A.  5.  •**  Leat  you  may  imagine  that  1  patronlae 


that  widow  or  this  viifio,  I  ihall  not  add  another 
word.** 


w 
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tlie  substaiice  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects  thereof  appear  terrible, 
and  the  ^^mind  itself,  by  those  dark,  obscure,  gross  fumes,  ascending  from  black 
humours,  is  in  continual  darkness,  fear,  and  sorrow;  divers  terrible  monstrous  fictions 
in  a  thousand  shapes  and  apparitions  occur,  with  violent  passions,  by  which  the 
brain  and  fantasy  are  troubled  and  eclipsed.  ^  Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de  intellecL  ^  will 
have  cold  to  be  the  cause  of  fear  and  sorrow ;  for  such  as  are  cold  are  ill-disposed 
to  mirth,  dull,  and  heavy,  by  nature  solitary,  silent ;  and  not  for  any  inward  dark- 
ness (as  physicians  think)  for  many  melancholy  men  dare  boldly  be,  continue,  and 
walk  in  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it:''  solum  frigidi  timidi:  if  they  be  hot,  ihey  are 
merry;  and  the  more  hot,  the  more  furious,  and  void  of  fear,  as  we  see  in  madmen; 
but  this  reason  holds  not,  for  then  no  melancholy,  proceeding  from  choler  adust, 
should  fear.  ^Averroes  scoflii  at  Galen  for  his  reasons,  and  brings  five  arguments  to 
repel  them :  so  doth  Here,  de  Saxoni&,  Tract,  de  Melanck.  cap.  3.  assigning  other 
causes,  which  are  copiously  censured  and  confuted  by  £lianus  Montaltus,  cap.  5 
and  6.  Lod.  Mercatus  de  Inter,  morh.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  de  mei 
Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  I.  Bright  cap.  37.  Laurentius,  cap.  5.  Valesius,  med.  coni. 
lib.  5,  con.  1.  '^^^Distemperature,''  they  conclude,  ^^  makes  black  juice,  blackness 
obscures  the  spirits,  the  spirits  obscured,  cause  fear  and  sorrow.''  Laurentius,  cap.  13. 
supposeth  these  black  fumes  offend  specially  the  diaphragma  or  midrifl^  and  so  pfr 
consequens  the  mind,  which  is  obscured  as  ^  the  sun  by  a  cloud.  To  this  opinion  of 
Galen,  almost  all  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  subscribe,  the  Latins  new  and  old,  iniema 
tenebrcB  offuscani  animum^  ut  externa  nocent  pueris^  as  children  are  affrighted  in  the 
dark,  so  are  melancholy  men  at  all  times,  ^as  having  the  inward  cause  with  them, 
and  still  carrying  it  about.  Which  black  vapours,  whether  they  proceed  from  the 
black  blood  about  the  heart,  as  T.  W.  Jes.  thinks  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions  of 
the  mind,  or  stomach,  spleen,  midriff  or  all  the  misaflected  parts  together,  it  boots 
not,  they  keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with  continual  fears, 
anxieties,  sorrows,  &c.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  sound  to  laugh  at  this 
dejected  pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptoms  of  melancholy,  to  make  them- 
selves merry  with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such,  as  toys  and  trifles,  which  may  be 
resisted  and  withstood,  if  they  will  themselves :  but  let  him  that  so  wonders,  con- 
sider with  himself,  that  if  a  man  should  tell  him  on  a  sudden,  some  of  his  especial 
friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but  grieve?  Or  set  him  upon  a  steep  rock, 
where  he  should  be  in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  could  he  be  secure  ?  His  heart 
would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his  head  be  giddy.  P.  Byarus,  Tract,  de  pest,  gives 
instance  (as  I  have  said)  ^^^and  put  case  (saith  he)  in  one  that  walks  upon  a  plauk* 
if  it  lie  on  the  ground,  he  can  safely  do  it :  but  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  over  some 
deep  water,  instead  of  a  bridge,  he  is  vehemently  moved,  and  'tis  nothing  but  his 
imagination,  ybrma  cadendi  impressa^  to  which  his  other  members  and  faculties  obey." 
Tea,  but  you  infer,  that  such  men  have  a  just  cause  to  fear,  a  true  object  of  fear;  so 
have  melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual  fume  and  darkness,  causing  fear, 
grief,  suspicion,  which  they  carry  with  them,  an  object  which  cannot  be  removed; 
but  sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable  as  a  shadow  to  a  body,  and  who  can  expel 
or  overrun  his  shadow  ?  Removs  heat  of  the  liver,  a  cold  stomach,  weak  spleen : 
remove  those  adust  humours  and  vapours  arising  from  them,  black  blood  from  the 
heart,  all  outward  perturbations,  take  away  the  cause,  and  then  bid  them  not  grieve 
nor  fear,  or  be  heavy,  dull,  lumpish,  otherwise  counsel  can  do  little  good  ;  you  may 
as  well  bid  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague  not  to  be  a  dry;  or  him  that  is  wounded  not 
to  feel  pain. 

Suspicion  follows  fear  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of  the  same  fountain,  so 
thinks  ^  Fracastorius,  ^  that  fear  is  the  cause  of  suspicion,  and  still  they  suspect  some 
treachery,  or  some  secret  machination  to  be  framed  against  them,  still  they  distrust^ 


41  Vaporet  criiMi  el  nigri.  A  ventriculo  in  Gcrebrum 
eshAlant.    Pel.  Ptaterus.  ^Calidi  hilares,  fricidi 

indiffpoffiti  ad  Ictitiam,  er  ideo  aolitarii.  taciturni,  non 
Ob  tKiiebraM  int«'rna«,  ut  iue«(ici  voiuiil.  sed  ob  (hfUB: 
miilti  melanrhotici  ii<icU>  aiiit»ulani  iritrepidi.  «*  Va- 
pore«  mtflanchMlici.  Kpiriiibui  niiaii,  tenebrarum  cause 
iont,  cap.  1.  Mintemiieriea  facit  «uccuin  nigrum, 

nigrities,  obarurat  spirhum,  obKuratin  apiritua  facit 
metum  et  triitiam.  ^  Ut  nubecula  Solem  oSuacat. 

OoMttBtinui  lib.  de  nelancb.  «*  Altonaraa  c  7. 


Cauaam  timoris  circomfert  ater  humor  paiwinnis  male* 
ria,  et  airi  apiritua  perpeluam  aniiiMe  doniicilio  nffiio- 
dunt  noctem.  ^  Pone  eiemplum*  quod  qui?  ptitpft 

arobulare  super  trahem  que  est  in  via  :  aed  i>i  sit  rup^r 
aquam  profundam.  loco  pontic,  non  ambulahit  su|ifr 
eam.eo  quod  ioiaiineturin  aninioet  timet  veb«'ni'>nter. 
forma  cadendi  laipressa,  cui  obediunt  membra  omnia. 
et  facultatea  reliquc  *  Lib.  S.  de  inlelleciione. 

Suspieioai  ob  timorem  et  obliquum  diaeuraum,  et 
per  iude  ptttant  aiM  fteri  iaaadiaa.  Lauren.  & 


^ 


Mem.  3.] 


Causes  of  these  Symptoms, 
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Restlessness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring,  variety  of  fumes  make  them  like  and 
dislike.  Solitariness,  avoiding  of  light,  that  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the 
world,  arise  from  the  same  causes,  for  their  spirits  and  humours  are  opposite  to  light, 
fear  makes  them  avoid  company,  and  absent  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  misused, 
hissed  at,  or  overshoot  themselves,  which  still  they  suspect.  They  are  prone  to 
venery  by  reason  of  wind.  Angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of  abundance  of 
choler,  which  causeth  fearful  dreams  and  violent  perturbations  to  them,  both  sleep- 
ing and  waking :  That  they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  fly,  sink,  they  are  pots, 
glasses,  &c.  is  wind  in  their  heads.  ^Herc.  de  Saxonia  doth  ascribe  this  to  the 
several  motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  ^'  their  dilation,  contraction,  confusion,  altera- 
tion, tenebrosity,  hot  or  cold  distemperature,"  excluding  all  material  humours.  ^Fra- 
castorius  ^  accounts  it  a  thing  worthy  of  inquisition,  why  they  should  entertain  such 
false  conceits,  as  that  they  have  horns,  great  noses,  that  they  are  birds,  beasts,^'  &c., 
why  they  should  think  themselves  kings,  lords,  cardinals.  For  the  first,  ^'Fracasto- 
nus  gives  two  reasons:  ^^One  is  the  disposition  of  the  body;  the  other,  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fantasy,"  as  if  their  eyes  be  purblind,  their  ears  sing,  by  reason  of  some 
cold  and  rheum,  &c.  To  the  second,  Laurentius  answers,  the  imagination  inwardly 
or  outwardly  moved,  represents  to  the  understanding,  not  enticements  only,  to  favour 
the  passion  or  dislike,  but  a  very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion  or  displeasure, 
and  the  will  and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it 

Why  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  mad,  the  philosopher  of 
^  Conimbra  assigns  this  reason,  ^'  because  by  a  vehement  and  continual  meditation 
of  that  wherewith  they  are  afiected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the  brain,  and  with 
the  heat  brought  with  them,  they  incend  it  beyond  measure :  and  the  cells  of  the 
inner  senses  dissolve  their  temperature,  which  being  dissolved,  they  cannot  perform 
their  offices  as  they  ought." 

Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  which  Aristotle  hath  long  since  maintained  in 
his  problems ;  and  that ""  all  learned  men,  famous  philosophers,  and  lawgivers,  ad 
unum  fere  omnes  melancholici^  have  still  been  melancholy,  is  a  problem  much  con- 
troverted. Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of  natural  melancholy,  which 
opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in  his  book  de  Anima^  and  Marcilius  Ficinus  de  san, 
tiwnd.  lib,  1 .  cap.  5.  but  not  simple,  for  that  makes  men  stupid,  heavy,  dull,  being 
Cold  and  dry,  fearful,  fools,  and  solitary,  but  mixed  with  the  other  humours,  phlegm 
only  excepted;  and  they  not  adust,  ^but  so  mixed  as  that  blood  be  half,  with  Httln 
or  no  adustion,  that  they  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Aponensis,  cited  by 
Melancthon,  thinks  it  proceeds  from  melancholy  adust,  excluding  all  natural  melan- 
choly as  too  cold.  Laurentius  condemns  his  tenet,  because  adustion  of  humours 
makes  men  mad,  as  lime  bums  when  water  is  cast  on  it  It  must  be  mixed  with 
blood,  and  somewhat  adust,  and  so  that  old  aphorism  of  Aristotle  may  be  verified, 
Xullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixturd  dementi<B^  no  excellent  wit  without  a  mix-  ||| 
ture  of  madness.  Fiacastorius  shall  decide  the  controversy,  "**  phlegmatic  are  dull :  *^* 
Hiinguine  lively,  pleasant,  acceptable,  and  merry,  but  not  witty;  choleric  are  too  swift 
ill  motion,  and  furious,  impatient  of  contemplation,  deceitful  wits :  melancholy  men 
have  the  most  excellent  wits,  but  not  all ;  this  humour  may  be  hot  or  cold,  thick,  or 
thin ;  if  too  hot,  they  are  furious  and  mad  :  if  too  cold,  dull,  stupid,  timorous,  and 
^id !  if  temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that  extreme  of  heat,  than  cold." 
This  sentence  of  his  will  agree  witli  that  of  Heraclitus,  a  dry  light  makes  a  win?. 
mind,  temperate  heat  and  dryness  are  the  chief  causes  of  a  good  wit;  therefore,  sail  h 
.Elian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of  all  brute  beasts,  because  his  brain  is  driest,  ef  oh 
atrce  hilis  copiam:  this  reason  Cardan  approves,  subtil.  I.  12.  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus, 
a  physician  of  Milan,  in  his  first  controversy,  hath  copiou&ly  handled  this  question  : 
Kulandus  in  his  problems,  Cslius  Rhodiginus,  lib.  17.     Valleriola  6'"  narrat.  med. 


4'1'ract.  de  id«I.  cap.  7.  Ex  dilatione,  contractione, 
exinfuuone,  tenebroaitate  spirituum,  calida.  fKgida  in* 
lempf-rie.  Sec  **  lllud  inquiMtione  dignum,  cur  lam 
falM  r«cipiant«  habere  le  cornua,etw  moituua,  naautoa, 
'Me  avea.abc.  *>  1.  Dispoaitio  corporii.    9.  Occaaio 

ima^inationia.  <*In  pro.  li.  de  cobIo.    Vehemena 

et  asridiia  cogitatio  rei  erga  quam  aflkitur,  spiritua  in 
cerebrum  eviXMl.  **  Melancholici  ingenioai  omnea, 


■umroi  viri  in  artibof  et  disciplinia,  sive  circnm  impe- 
ratoriam  aut  reip.diKiplinam  omneaferd  melancholici, 
Aristoteiea.  m  Adeo  miieentur,  ut  sit  duplum  san* 

guinis  ad  reliqua  duo.  ••  Lib.  2.  de  intellectione. 

Pingui  lunt  Minerva  phlegmatici:  aanguinei  amabiles, 
grati,  hilares,  at  non  ingenioai ;  cholerici  celeres  motu. 
et  Ob  id  contemplationia  impalientea:  Melancholici 
aolum  excollentea.  Sue. 


256  Symptom  of  Melancholy.  [Part  1.  Sec.  3. 

Here,  de  Saxonii,  TVact  posth.  de  mel.  cap,  3.  Lodovicns  Mercatus,  de  infer,  morh. 
cur.  lib.  cap.  17.    Baptista  Porta,  Pkysiog.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  and  many  others. 

Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating,  blushing,  hearing  and 
seeing  strange  noises,  visions,  wind,  crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body,  depending 
upon  these  precedent  motions  of  the  mind  :  neither  are  tears,  affections,  but  actions 
(as  Scaliger  holds)  ""  the  voice  of  such  as  are  afraid,  trembles,  because  the  heart  is 
shaken"  (  Conimb.  prob.  6.  sec.  3.  de  som.)  why  they  stutter  or  falter  in  their  speech, 
Mercurialis  and  Montaltus, cap.  17. give  like  reasons  out  of  Hippocrates,  ^''dryness, 
which  makes  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  torpid."  Fast  speaking  (which  is  a  symptom 
of  some  few)  ^tius  will  have  caused  ""from  abundance  of  wind,  and  swiftness  of 
imagination :  *  baldness  comes  from  excess  of  dryness,"  hirsuteness  from  a  dry  tenh 
perature.  The  cause  of  much  waking  in  a  dry  brain,  continual  meditation,  discon- 
tent, fears  and  cares,  that  suffer  not  the  mind  to  be  at  rest,  incontinency  is  from  wind, 
and  a  hot  liver,  Montanus,  cons.  26.  Rumbling  in  the  guts  is  caused  from  wind,  and 
wind  from  ill  concoction,  weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat  and  cold; 
^  Palpitation  of  the  heart  from  vapours,  heaviness  and  aching  from  the  same  cause. 
That  the  belly  is  hard,  wind  is  a  cause,  and  of  that  leaping  in  many  parts.  Redness 
of  the  face,  and  itching,  as  if  they  were  fiea-bitten,  or  stung  with  pismires,  from  a 
sharp  subtile  wind.  ''  Cold  sweat  from  vapours  arising  from  the  hypochondries, 
which  pitch  upon  the  skin ;  leanness  for  want  of  good  nourishment.  Why  their 
appetite  is  so  great,  ^^tius  answers :  Os  ventris  frigescit^  cold  in  those  inner  parts, 
cold  belly,  and  hot  liver,  causeth  crndity,  and  intention  proceeds  from  perturba- 
tions, ^  our  souls  for  want  of  spirits  cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  intentire 
operations,  being  exhaust,  and  overswayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the 
reiisons  which  may  dissuade  her  from  such  affections. 

^  Bashfulness  and  blushing,  is  a  passion  proper  to  men  alone,  and  is  not  only 
caused  for  '^  some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that  they  are  guilty  unto  themselves  of 
some  foul  fact  committed,  but  as  "  Fracastorius  well  determines,  ob  defection  pro- 
prium^  et  timorem^  ^  from  fear,  and  a  conceit  of  our  defects ;  the  face  labours  and  is 
troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects,  and  nature  willing  to  help,  sends  thither 
heat,  heat  draws  the  subtilest  blood,  and  so  we  blush.  They  that  are  bold,  arrogant, 
and  careless,  seldom  or  never  blush,  but  such  as  are  fearful."  Anthonius  Lodovicus, 
in  his  book  de  pudore^  will  have  this  subtile  blood  to  arise  in  the  face,  not  so  much 
for  the  reverence  of  our  betters  in  presence,  ^  **  but  for  joy  and  pleasure,  or  if  any- 
thing at  unawares  shall  pass  from  us,  a  sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting  :^^ 
(which  Disariua  in  ^Macrobius  confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen,  for  blind  men 
never  blush,  as  Dandinus  observes,  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impudent  Or 
that  we  be  staid  before  our  betters,  or  in  company  we  like  not,  or  if  anything  molest 
and  offend  us,  erubesceniia  turns  to  rubor^  blushing  to  a  continuate  redness. 
*  Sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes  the  whole  face, 
Etsi  nildl  vUiosum  commiseris^  as  Lodovicus  holds :  though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion, 
07nnis  pudor  ex  vitio  commisso,  all  shame  for  some  offence.  But  we  find  otherwise, 
it  may  as  well  proceed  ^from  fear,  from  force  and  inexperience,  (so  ^'Dandinus 
holds)  as  vice ;  a  hot  liver,  saith  Duretus  (notis  in  Hollerium:)  ^  from  a  hot  brain, 
from  wind,  the  lungs  heated,  or  after  drinking  of  wine,  strong  drink,  perturba- 
tions," &c. 

Laughter  what  it  is,  saith  ^Tully,  ^how  caused,  where,  and  so  suddenly  breaks 
out,  that  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot,  how  it  comes  to  possess  and  stir  our  face^ 
veins,  eyes,  countenance,  mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus  determine."  The  cause  that 
it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Gomesius,  lib.  3.  de  sale  genial. 


M  Trepidantium  vox  tremola,  quia  tar  quaritiir.  et  voliiptatem  foras  exit  aanffuia,  aat  ob  melioris  i? «-«- 
•'  Ob  ariditatem  que  reddit  nervna  linyuc  torpidoa.  rentiam,  aut  oh  Mjbitum  oocuraum,  auC  ai  quid  iocau- 
M Incontinentia  linguB  ex  copia  flatuum.  et  velocitate    tius  exciderit.  "Com.  in  Ariat.  de  anima.    Ccrci 

iiiiaginationia.  **Calvitieaob  fieeitatiaexceaflum.  ■  ut    pluhmum    impudentes.    nox    fkcit    impodcDti^ 

*>iEtiua.  *>  Lauren,  c.  IX  ''Tetrab.  3.  Mr.  i. '.  «  Alexander  Aphrodisienata  malcea  all  baabiiilnera  a 


eap.  10.  *  ADt.  Lodoviena  prob.  lib.  1.  aect.  5.  do 

atrabilariia.  **Bubniaticua  pudor  vttioaaa  pudor. 


virtue,  eanique  ae  refcrt  in  wipeo  pxperiri  rolitnoi.  ci«-i 
eaaet  adniixlum  spnex.  ^Sepe  poat  eibnni  a|iti  ad 


^  Ob  if nominiam  tat  turpedinem  facri,  tee.  **  De  ruborem,  ex  potii  vini  ex  timorc  sarpe.  et  ab  hepat*'  en- 

i»yinp.  et  Antip.  cap.  13.  laborat  facim  ob  pnesentiani  lido,  cf>rpbro  call  do,  &c.         "  Com.  in  Arist.  de  anioia. 

ejuaqui  dHectuin  noatrum  videt,  vt  natura  quafii  npirni  tam  a  vi  et  ineipfrientia  qnaui  k  \iiio.  '*  Dp 

latura  ealorem  iliiic  inittii.  calor  Mingiiinem  ir.ihit.  oratore,  quid  ipse  risus.  quo  pucTo  coucitatur.  ub<  nl. 

unde  rubor,  audaeea  non  rufawnt,  fcc.        ^  Ob  gauiliiim  ^. 


A 


A 


Mem.  3.] 


Causes  of  these  Symptoms. 
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cap.  18.  abundance  of  pleasant  vapours,  which,  in  sanguine  melancholy  especially, 
break  from  the  heart,  ^'^^^  and  tickle  the  midrifi^  because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of 
nen'es :  by  which  titiliation  the  sense  being  moved,  and  arteries  distended,  or  pulled, 
the  spirit**  from  thence  move  and  possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eyes.  See 
more  in  Jossius  de  risu  et  fietu^  Vives  3  de  Jimmd.  Tears,  as  Scaliger  defines, 
proceed  from  grief  and  pity,  ''^  ^^  or  from  the  heating  of  a  moist  brain,  for  a  dry  cannot 


91 


weep 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phantasms,  chimeras,  noises,  visions,  &c.  as 
Fienus  hath  discoursed  at  large  in  his  book  of  imagination,  and  ^  Lavater  de  spectris^ 
part.  I .  cap.  2.  3.  4.  their  corrupt  phantasy  makes  them  see  and  hear  that  which 
indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen.  Qui  muUum  jejunatU^  out  nodes  ducunt  insornnes^ 
they  that  much  fast,  or  want  sleep,  as  melancholy  or  sick  men  commonly  do,  see 
visions,  or  such  as  .are  weak-sighted,  very  timorous  by  nature,  mad,  distracted,  or 
earnestly  seek.  Sabini  quod  volurU  somniant^  as  the  saying  is,  they  dream  of  that 
they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento  the  Spaniard,  who  when  he  was  sei]it  to  discover  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  and  confine  places,  by  the  Prorex  of  Peru,  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  Amcmisslmam  pJanitiem  despicere  sibi  visus  fuit^  (Bdificia  magnifica^  quam^^ 
plurlmos  Pagos^  altos  Turres^  splendida  Templa^  and  brave  cities,  built  Uke  ours  in 
Europe,  not,  saith  mine  ^  author,  that  there  was  any  such  thing,  but  that  he  was 
vanissimus  et  nimis  creduluSj  and  would  fain  have  had  it  so.  Or  as  "  Lod.  Mercatus 
proves,  by  reason  of  inward  vapours,  and  humours  from  blood,  choler,  &c.  diversely 
mixed,  they  apprehend  and  see  outwardly,  as  they  suppose,  divers  images,  whicn 
indeed  are  not.  As  they  that  drink  wine  think  all  runs  round,  when  it  is  in  their  owiw 
brain ;  so  is  it  with  these  men,  the  feult  and  cause  is  inward,  as  Galen  affirms,  ^  mad  1 
men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  qiuis  extra  se  videre  putarU  Imagines^  ifUra  oculos  |^ 
habenl^  'tis  in  their  brain,  which  seems  to  be  before  them ;  the  brain  as  a  concave  j 
glass  reflects  solid  bodies.  Senes  etiam  decrepUi  cerebrum  hahent  concavum  et 
aridum^  ul  imaginentur  se  videre  ^ saith  ^Boissardus)  qua  turn  sunt^  old  men  are  too 
frequently  mistaken  and  dote  in  like  case :  or  as  he  that  looketh  through  a  piece  of 
red  glass,  judgeth  everything  he  sees  to  be  red ;  corrupt  vapours  mounting  from  the 
body  to  the  head,  and  distilling  again  from  thence  to  the  eyes,  when  they  have 
mingled  themselves  with  the  watery  crystal  which  receiveth  the  shadows  of  things 
to  be  seen,  make  all  things  appear  of  the  same  colomr,  which  remains  in  the  humour 
that  overspreads  our  sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  phlegmatic  all  white, 
&c.  Or  else  as  before  the  organs  corrupt  by  a  corrupt  phantasy,  as  Lemnius,  lib.  1. 
cap.  16.  well  quotes,  ^^  cause  a  great  agitation  of  spirits,  and  humours,  which  wan- 
der to  and  fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the  brain,  and  cause  such  apparitions  before  their 
eyes.''  One  thinks  he  reads  something  written  in  the  moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  done  of  old,  another  smells  brimstone,  hears  Cerberus  bark :  Orestes  naw 
mad. supposed  he  saw  the  furies  tormenting  him,  and  his  mother  still  ready  to  rua 
upon  him — 

*i "  O  mater  obtecro  ooli  me  peneqoi 

His  furfii,  aspectu  anffnineii,  borribilibus, 
£cc«  ecce  mo  invadunt,  in  me  Jam  ruunt;" 

but  Electra  told  him  thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit,  he  saw  no  such  sights  at  all,  it  was 
but  his  crazed  imagination. 

*■<'  (lui«ece.  quiesne  miser  in  Hnteit  tuiii, 
Noil  cernii  etenim  qua*  videre  te  putts.'* 

So  Pentheus  (in  Bacchis  Euripidis)  saw  two  suns,  two  Thebes,  his  brain  alone 
was  tioubled.  Sickness  is  an  ordinary  cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan,  subtil.  8.  Mens 
ctgra  laborihus  et  jejuniis  fractcu,  facit  eos  videre^  audire^  Sfc.  And.  Osiander  beheld 
strange  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  both,  in  their  sickness,  which  he  relates 
de  rerum  varietat.  lib.  8.  cap.  44.  Albategnius  that  noble  Arabian,  on  his  death-bed, 
saw  a  ship  ascending  and  descending,  which  Fracastorius  records  of  his  friend  Bap- 


is  Diapbraipna  titillant,  quia  tranaTeraum  et  nerro- 
fvm,  quia  Utillatione  molo  aensu  atque  arteriia  diaten- 
u«.  spiritas  inde  latera,  venaa,  oa,  oculoa  oeenpaot. 
i*Ei  eaiefacstone  bumidi  cerebri:  nam  ex  aiceo  lacbry* 
am  non  fluuut.  )■  Res  mirandas  imaginantur :  et 

munt  se  videre  qiua  nee  vident,  nee  audiuot.    "  Laet. 
lib.  la  cap.  i.  deacripl.  Iodic  Occident.  ^  Lib.  1. 

ca.  17  cap.  de  nel.  *  Inaani,  et  qui  morU  vidni 


aunt,  rea  quaa  extra  ae  videre  patent,  intra  oeuloa  ba- 
bent.  *  Cap.  10.  de  Spirit  apparitione.  «  De 

occult.  Nat.  mirac.  •>••  O  motbert  I  beaeeeb  70a 

not  to  peraecute  me  with  tboae  horribJe-looking  furiea. 
See  I  aee  I  they  attacic,  tbey  aaaauit  nd^P'  n  •'  Peaoe  I 
peace !  unhappy  being,  for  yoa  do  not  aee  wliat  you 
think  yoa 
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tista  Tirrianus.  Weak  sight  and  a  vain  persuasion  widial,  may  efiect  as  much,  and 
second  causes  concurring,  as  an  oar  in  water  makes  a  refraction,  and  seems  bigger, 
bended  double,  &.c.  The  thickness  of  the  air  may  cause  such  effects,  or  any  object 
not  well-discerned  in  the  dark,  fear  and  phantasy  will  suspect  to  be  a  ghost,  a 
devil,  &c.  ^Quod  tumis  miseri  timent,  hoc  facile  credutU^  we  are  apt  to  believe,  and 
mistake  in  such  cases.  Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2.  cap.  1 .  brings  in  a  story  out  of 
Aristotle,  of  one  Antepharon  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own  image 
in  the  air,  as  in  a  glass.  Vitellio,  lib.  10.  perspect.  hath  such  another  instance  of  a 
familiar  acquaintance  of  his,  that  after  the  want  of  three  or  four  nights  sleep,  as  he 
was  riding  by  a  river  side,  saw  another  riding  with  him,  and  using  all  such  gestures 
as  he  did,  but  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished.  Eremites  and  anchorites  have 
frequently  such  absurd  visions,  revelations  by  reason  of  much  fasting,  and  bad  dieu 
many  are  deceived  by  legerdemain,  as  Scot  hath  well  showed  in  his  book  of  the  dis- 
covery of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan,  subtil.  1 8.  suffites,  perfumes,  sufiumigations,  mixed 
candles,  perspective  glasses,  and  such  natural  causes,  njake  men  look  as  if  they  were 
dead,  or  with  horse-heads,  bulPs-homs,  and  such  like  brutish  shapes,  the  room  full 
of  snakes,  adders,  dark,  light,  green,  red,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive  in  Bap- 
tista  Porta,  Alexis,  Albertus,  and  others,  glow-worms,  fire-drakes,  meteors,  Ignis 
faiuus^  which  Plinius,  lib.  2.  cap.  37.  calls  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  many  such  that 
appear  in  moorish  grounds,  about  church-yards,  moist  valle3rs,  or  where  battles  have 
been  fought,  the  causes  of  which  read  in  Goclenius,  Velouris,  Fickius,  £lc.  such  fears 
are  often  done,  to  frighten  children  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  &c.  to  make  folks  look 
as  if  tliey  were  dead,  ^solito  majores^  bigger,  lesser,  fairer,  fouler,  ut  aslantes  sine 
capitibus  videantur;  aut  toll  ignili^  out  forma  damonum^  Mcipe  pilos  canis  tdgri^  4^. 
saith  Albertus;  and  so  'tis  ordinary  to  see  strange  uncouth  sights  by  catoptrics:  who 
knows  not  that  if  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  be  admitted  at  one  only  little  hole,  and 
a  paper  or  glass  put  upon  it,  the  sun  shining,  will  represent  on  the  opposite  wall  all 
such  objects  as  are  illummated  by  his  rays  ?  with  concave  and  cylinder  glasses,  we 
may  reflect  any  shape  of  men,  devils,  antics,  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  gull  a 
silly  spectator  in  a  dark  room),  we  will  ourselves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  air,  when 
'tis  nothing  but  such  an  horrible  image  as  ^Agrippa  demonstrates,  placed  in  another 
room.  Roger  Bacon  of  old  is  said  to  have  represented  his  own  image  walking  in 
the  air  by  this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  in  his  perapectives.  But  most  part 
it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them,  although  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  oftentimes 
the  devil  deludes  them,  takes  his  opportunity  to  suggest,  and  represent  vain  objects 
to  melancholy  men,  and  such  as  are  ill  afibcted.  To  these  you  may  add  the  knavish 
impostures  of  jugglers,  exorcbts,  mass-priests,  and  mountebanks,  of  whom  Roger 
Bacon  speaks,  &c.  de  miraculis  naiura  ei  artis.  cap.  1.  "  they  can  counterfeit  the 
voices  of  all  birds  and  brute  beasts  almost,  all  tones  and  tunes  of  men,  and  speak 
within  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke  afar  off^  that  they  make  their  auditors  believe 
they  hear  spirits,  and  are  thence  much  astonished  and  affrighted  with  it  Besides, 
those  artificial  devices  to  over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that  whispering  place  of 
Gloucester"  with  us,  or  like  the  duke's  place  at  Mantua  in  Italy,  where  the  sound  is 
reverberated  by  a  concave  wall ;  a  reason  of  which  Blancanus  in  his  Echometria 
gives,  and  mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight,  from  the  same  causes 
almost,  as  he  that  heara  bells,  will  make  them  sound  what  he  list.  ^^  As  the  fool 
thinketh,  so  the  bell  clinketh."  Theophilus  in  Galen  thought  he  heard  music,  from 
vapours  which  made  his  eare  sound,  &c.  Some  are  deceived  by  echoes,  some  by 
roaring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and  reverberation  of  air  in  the  ground,  hollow  places 
and  walls.  ""At  Cadurcum,  in  Aquitaine,  words  and  sentences  are  repeated  by  a 
strange  echo  to  the  full,  or  whatsoever  you  shall  play  upon  a  musical  instrument, 
more  distinctly  and  louder,  than  they  are  spoken  at  firat  Some  echoes  repeat  a  thing 
spoken  seven  times,  as  at  Olympus,  in  Macedonia,  as  Pliny  relates,  lib.  36.  cap.  15. 


<*  Seneca,  duod  metuunt  nimit,  nanquam  amoveri 
pOMe,  oec  tolli  putaiit.  m  Sanguis  upupoB  com  melle 
compositttii  et  callanrea,  Ac  Albiertiu.  «Lib.  ]. 

oocuit.  philos.  Iraperiti  homines  dcmonum  et  ombra* 
Tum  imagines  videre  se  putant,  qniun  nihil  sint  aliud, 
qnam  stmnladira  aaimB  ezpertia.  *•  Pythonim 


Tocam  varietatem  in  ventre  et  gutture  fingenieti,  for< 
mant  voces  humanas  i.  longfe  vet  propj^,  prout  volunt, 
ac  si  spirituB  com  homine  loqueretur,  et  sonoa  bretoium 
fingunt,  &c.  ^Gloucester  cathedral.  »Tmm 

clard  et  articnlatd  audies  repetitiim,  at  perfectior  ait 
Bebo  qaam  ipae  dtzaria. 
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Some  twelve  times,  as  at  Charenton,  a  village  near  Paris,  in  France.  At  Delphos,  in 
Greece,  heretofore  was  a  miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many  other  places.  Cardan, 
9uhdL  L  18,  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as  have  been  deluded  by  these  echoes. 
Blaocanus  the  Jesuit,  in  his  £k;hometria,  hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives  his 
reader  full  satisfaction  of  all  such  sounds  by  way  of  demonstration.  ®  At  Barrey,  an 
isle  in  the  Severn  mouth,  they  seem  to  hear  a  smith's  forge ;  so  at  Lipari,  and  those 
sulphureous  isles,  and  many  such  like,  which  Olaus  spei^Ls  of  in  the  continent  of 
Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries.  Cardan  de  rerum  var.  L  1 5,  c.  84,  mentioneth 
a  woman,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  devil  call  her,  and  speaking  to  her,  she 
was  a  painter's  wife  in  Milan :  and  many  such  illusions  and  voices,  which  proceed 
most  part  from  a  corrupt  imagination. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesy,  speak  several  languages,  talk  of 
astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  to  them  (of  which  they  have  been  ever 
ignorant) :  "  1  have  in  brief  touched,  only  this  1  will  here  add,  that  Arculanus,  Bodin, 
lib.  3,  cap.  6,  dcsmon,  and  some  others,  *'  hold  as  a  manifest  token  that  such  persons 
are  possessed  with  the  devil ;  so  doth  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  and  Apponensis,  and 
fit  only  to  be  cured  by  a  priest.  But  "Guianerius,  ^Montaltus,  Pomponatius  of 
Padua,  and  Lemnius  lib.  2.  cap.  2,  refer  it  wholly  to  the  ill-disposition  of  the 
*  humour,  and  that  out  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle  proh.  30. 1,  because  such  symp- 
toms are  cured  by  purging ;  and  as  by  the  striking  of  a  flint  Are  is  enforced,  so  by  the 
?ehement  motion  of  spirits,  they  do  elicere  voces  inaudUas^  compel  strange  speeches 
to  be  spoken :  another  amiment  he  hath  from  Plato's  reminiscenlia^  which  all  out 
as  likely  as  that  which  "^Marsilius  Ficinus  speaks  of  his  friend  Pierleonus ;  by  a 
divine  kind  of  infusion  he  understood  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  tenets  of  Grecian 
and  barbarian  philosophers,  before  ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their  works :  but 
in  this  I  should  rather  hold  with  Avicenna  and  his  associates,  that  such  symptoms 
proceed  from  evil  spirits,  which  take  all  opportunities  of  himiours  decayed,  or  other- 
wise to  pervert  the  soul  of  man :  and  besides,  the  humour  itself  is  Balneum  Diaboli, 
the  devil's  bath  \  and  as  Agrippa  proves,  doth  entice  him  to  seize  upon  them. 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  L 

Prognostics  of  Melancholy. 

Pboonostics,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either  good  or  bad.  If  this  malady 
be  not  hereditary,  and  taken  at  the  beginning,  there  is  good  hope  of  cure,  recens 
curatumem  nan  habet  dificilem,  saith  Avicenna,  L  3,  Fen.  1,  Tract.  4,  c.  18.  That 
which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others  is  most  secure,  gentle,  and  remiss,  Hercules  de 
SaxoniA.  ^  ^  If  that  evacuation  of  haemorrhoids,  or  varices^  which  they  call  the 
water  between  the  skin,  shall  happen  to  a  melancholy  man,  his  misery  is  ended," 
Hippocrates  Jiphor.  6,  11.  Galen  I.  6,  de  morbis  vulgar,  com.  8,  confirms  the  same; 
and  to  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  all  the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latins  subscribe; 
Montaltus  c.  25,  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  Mercurialis,  Vittorius  Faventinus,  &c.  Skenkius, 
I  1,  observai.  med.  c.  de  Mania ^  illustrates  this  aphorism,  with  an  example  of  one 
Daniel  Federer  a  coppersmith  that  was  long  melancholy,  and  in  the  end  mad  about 
the  27th  year  of  his  age,  these  varices  or  water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs,  and  he 
was  freed  from  his  madness.  Marius  the  Roman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though 
with  great  pain.  Skenkius  hath  some  other  instances  of  women  that  have  been 
helped  by  flowing  of  their  mouths,  which  before  were  stopped.  That  the  opening 
of  the  haemorrhoids  will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physicians  jointly  signify,  so  they 
be  voluntary,  some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.  All  melancholy  are  better  after  a 
quartan ;  "  Jobertus  saith,  scarce  any  man  hath  that  ague  twice ;  but  whether  it  free 


*  Blowing  of  bollows,  and  knocking  of  hammers,  if 
ther  apply  their  ear  to  the  cliff.  *i>ftlcmb.  1.  Sub. 

%  of  thift  partition,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis.  nSigna 

dsmonis  nulla  aunt  nm  quod  hiquantur  ea  que  ante 
o«iciebant,  ut  Teutonicum  aut  aliud  Idioma,  4fcc. 
■Cap.  12.  tract,  de  m«l.      n  Tract.  IS.  c  4.     MCep  9. 


M  Mira  via  concitat  humorea,  ardorque  vehemena  men* 
tem  ezagitat,  quum«  Ac.  m  Prsfat.  [aniMici 

my«teriia.  ^  Si  melancbolicis  baBmorroidea  superve* 
nerint  varicea,  vel  m  quibaadaro  placet,  aqua  inter 
cutem,  Bolvitur  malum.  «Cap.  10.  de  quartant. 
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him  from  this  malady,  'tis  a  question ;  for  many  physicians  ascribe  all  long  agues 
for  especial  causes,  and  a  quartan  ague  amongst  the  rest  "  Bhasis  ami.  lib.  1 ,  tracU 
9.  ^  When  melancholy  gets  out  at  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  or  settles  breaking 
out  in  scabs,  leprosy,  morphew,  or  is  purged  by  stools,  or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the 
spleen  is  enlarged,  and  those  varices  appear,  the  disease  is  dissolved.^'  Guianeriu;, 
cap.  5,  tract.  15,  adds  dropsy,  jaundice,  dysentery,  leprosy,  as  good  signs,  to  these 
scabs,  morphews,  and  br^ing  out,  and  proves  it  out  of  the  6th  of  Hippocrates^ 
Aphorisms. 

Evil  prognostics  on  the  other  part.  Ineeterata  melancholia  incurabiUsj  if  it  be 
inveterate,  it  is  *"''  incurable,  a  common  axiom,  out  difficulter  curalnlis  as  they  say 
that  make  the  best,  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  witnesseth,  /.  3,  de  loc.  affect,  cap. 
6,  '^^be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what  cause  soever,  it  is  ever  long,  waywaid, 
tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if  once  it  be  habituated.  As  Lucian  said  of  the  gout, 
she  was  '^  the  queen  of  diseases,  and  inexorable,'^  may  we  say  of  melancholy.  Yei 
Paracelsus  will  have  all  diseases  whatsoever  curable,  and  laughs  at  them  which  think 
,  otherwise,  as  T.  Erastus  par.  3,  objects  to  him ;  althougli  in  another  place,  heredi- 
tary diseases  he  accounts  incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  removed.  '  Hildesheim 
spicel.  2,  de  mel.  holds  it  less  dangerous  if  only  ^^imagination  be  hurt,  and  not 
reason, '  the  gentlest  is  from  blood.  Worse  from  choler  adust,  but  the  worst  of  all 
from  melancholy  putrefied.''  '  Bruel  esteems  hypochondriacal  least  dangerous,  and 
the  other  two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hardest  to  be  cured.  '  The  cure  is  hard 
in  man,  but  much  more  difficult  in  women.  And  both  men  and  women  must  take 
notice  of  that  saying  of  Montanus  consiL  230,  pro  Abate  Italo^  '^  This  malady  doth 
commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave ;  physicians  may  ease,  and  it  may  lie 
hid  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  quite  cure  it,  but  it  will  return  again  more  violent 
and  sharp  than  at  firat,  and  that  upon  every  small  occasion  or  error :"  as  in  Me> 
cury's  weather-beaten  statue,  that  was  once  all  over  gilt,  the  open  parts  were  clean, 
yet  there  was  infmbriis  aurvm^  in  the  chinks  a  renmant  of  gold :  there  will  be  some 
relics  of  melancholy  left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once  tainted)  not  so  easily  to  be 
rooted  out  'Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  convulsions,  and 
blindness :  by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  '**  all  aver,  if  once  it  possess 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  Frambesarius,  and  Salust  Salvianus  adds,  if  it  get  into 
the  optic  nerves,  blindness.  Mercurialis,  consil.  20,  had  a  woman  to  his  patient, 
that  from  melancholy  became  epileptic  and  blind.  "If  it  come  from  a  cold  cause, 
or  so  continue  cold,  or  increase,  epilepsy ;  convulsions  follow,  and  blindness,  or  else 
in  the  end  they  are  moped,  sottish,  and  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  and  gestures, 
ridiculous.  '^  If  it  come  from  a  hot  cause,  they  are  more  furious,  and  boisterous,  and 
in  conclusion  mad.  CalesceiUem  melancJioliam  sapius  sequUur  numia.  ^  If  it  heat 
and  increase,  that  is  the  common  event,  **per  drcuUus^  out  semper  insanity  he  is  mad 
by  fits,  or  altogether.  For  as  '*  Sennertus  contends  out  of  Crato,  there  is  sendnarm 
ignis  in  this  humour,  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If  it  come  from  melancholy  natnnl 
adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  often  demoniacal,  Montanus. 

''Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the  greatest,  most  grievous 
calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries,)  they  make  away  themselves,  wluch  is  a 
frequent  thing,  and  familiar  amongst  them.  'TIS  "  Hippocrates'  observation,  (jalen^s 
sentence,  EUsi  mortem  t'vmenl^  tamen plerumque  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt,  LZ.de 
locis  affec.  cap.  7.  The  doom  of  all  physicians.  'Tis  *^  Rabbi  Moses'  Aphorism, 
the  prognosticon  of  Avicenna,  Rhasis,  iCtius,  Gordonius,  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Salust 
Salvianus,  Capivaccius,  Mercatus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Piso,  Bruel,  Fuchsius,  all,  &c. 


**Cuin  Moguis  exit  per  superflciem  et  reeidet  inelto> 
choHe  per  scabiem,  morpheam  nigram,  vel  ezpatfatur 
per  inieriorea  partes,  vel  urinam,  Scc^  non  exit,  ice. 
■plen  macoiflcatur  et  vmrioea  apparent.  MoQuia  Jam 
converva In  naturam.  *  In  quocunque  ait  A  qua* 

cnnqoe  canaa  Hypoeon.  praaertini,  eemper  est  longa, 
moroaa,  nee  facile  euraii  poteat.  *  Regina  roorborum 
et  inexorabilia.  *  Omne  delirium  qaod  oritur  k  pau- 
citate  cerebri  incnrabile.  Rildeaheim,  apioel.  9.  de  mania. 
*  Si  eola  imaginatio  Icdatur,  et  non  ratio.  •  Mala  A 
flanguine  fervente.  deterior  A  bile  aaaata,  pewima  ab 
atra  bile  putreAcU.  *  Difllcilior  cura  ejus  que  fit 

▼itio  corporis  toUus  et  cerebri.  ^  Difficilis  curato  in 
viris,  multo  difllcilior  in  feminia.  *  Ad  Interitnm 


plerumqoe  homines  comitatur.  licet  madiei  levent  pk- 
rumque,  tamen  non  toUunt  unquam,  sed  reeidet  acer- 
bior  quam  antea  minima  occasione,  aut  errore.  *  Peri- 
culum  eat  ne  def  enereret  in  Epilepsiam,  Apopleiiaia, 
Convulsionem,  cecitatem.  >*  Monul.  c  ».  Laaren- 
tins.  Nic  Piso.  u  Her.  de  Saxonia,  Aristotle,  Cspi- 
▼aociuB.  »Favent.  Humor  frigidus  sola  delirit  caasa, 
Airoris  vero  humor  calidus.  »  Beurnius  calls  mad- 

ness sobolem  melandioto.  m  Alexander  1.  1.  c  1(5. 

u  Lib.  1.  pari.  8.  c  11.  m  MoHialt.  c.  15.  Raro  mon 
ant  nunquam,  nisi  sibi  ipsis  inferant.  ^"^  Lib.  de 

Insan.  Fabio  Calico  Interprete.  *«  Nonulli  violeaiss 
manus  sibi  inf^runt. 
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1*  **  Et  Mtpb  utaue  aded  mort if  roripidine  vit* 
Pbrcipit  infelix  odium  luctaque  vidende, 
Ut  nibi  conaciseat  mKittDii  peciore  letbum.** 


"  And  w>  far  forth  death's  terror  doth  affright. 
He  makei  away  hiniaelf,  and  hates  the  li|^t 
To  make  an  end  of  fear  and  grief  of  heart. 
He  voluntary  dies  to  ease  his  smart.** 


In  such  sort  doth,  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  torment  him,  that  he  can 
take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  hut  is  in  a  manner  enforced  to  ofier  violence  unto  him- 
self, to  he  freed  from  his  present  insufierahle  pains.  So  some  (saith  "  Fracastorius) 
^  in  fury,  hut  most  in  despair,  sorrow,  fear,  and  out  of  the  anguish  and  vexation  of 
their  souls,  ofler  violence  to  themselves :  for  their  life  is  unhappy  and  miserahle. 
They  can  take  no  rest  in  the  night,  nor  sleep,  or  if  they  do  slumber,  fearful  dreams 
astonish  them."  In  the  day-time  they  are  afiHghted  still  by  some  terrible  object,  and 
torn  in  pieces  with  suspicion,  fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish,  &c. 
as  so  many  wild  horses,  that  they  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a  minute  of  time,  but 
even  against  their  wills  they  are  intent,  and  still  thinking  of  it,  they  cannot  forget  it, 
it  grinds  their  souls  day  and  night,  they  are  perpetually  tormented,  a  burden  to  them- 
selves, as  Job  was,  they  can  neither  eat,  drink  or  sleep.  Psal.  cvii.  18.  ^^  Their 
soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to  death's  door, "  being  bound  in 
misery  and  iron :"  they  "curse  their  stars  with  Job,  ""and  day  of  their  birth,  and 
wish  for  death :''  for  as  Pineda  and  most  interpreters  hold,  Job  was  even  melancholy 
to  despair,  and  almost  **  madness  itself;  they  murmur  many  times  against  the  world, 
friends,  allies,  all  mankind,  even  against  God  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  pas- 
sion, ^vivere  nolunty  mori  nesciunl^  live  they  will  not^  die  they  cannot  And  in  the 
midst  of  these  squalid,  ugly,  and  such  irksome  days,  t(iey^e«R  at  rast,  finding  no 
comfort,  "  no  remedy  in  this  wretched  life,  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death,  (hnma  ap^ 
petuni  bonuMj  all  creatures  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  good  as  they  hope,  sub  specie, 
in  show  at  least,  vel  quia  mori  pulchrum  putant  ( saith  ^  Hippocrates)  vel  quia  putant 
vnde  se  majorihus  malis  Hberari,  to  be  freed  as  uiey  wish.  Though  many  times,  as 
fsop's  fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  itself,  yet  they  hope  to  be 
eased  by  this  means :  and  therefore  (saith  Felix  "  Platerus)  "  afier  many  tedious  days 
at  last,  either  by  drowning,  hanging,  or  some  such  fearful  end,"  they  precipitate  or 
make  away  themselves :  "  many  lamentable  examples  are  daily  seen  amongst  us :" 
alius  anie  fores  se  laqueo  suspendit  (as  Seneca  notes),  alius  se  pracipitavit  d  tecto^ 
ne  dominum  stamachantem  audiret,  alius  ne  reduceretur  d  fugaferrum  redegU  in 
viseerOf  "  one  hangs  himself  before  his  own  door,— another  throws  himself  from  the 
house-top,  to  avoid  his  master's  anger, — a  third,  to  escape  expulsion,  plunges  a  dag- 
ger into  his  heart," — so  many  causes  there  are        His  amor  exUio  esl^  furor  his 

love,  grief,  anger,  madness,  and  shame,  &c.  'Tis  a  common  calamity,  "  a  fiital  end 
to  this  disease,  they  are  condemned  to  a  violent  death,  by  a  jury  of  physicians,  furi- 
ously disposed,  carried  headlong  by  their  tyrannising  wills,  enforced  by  miseries,  and 
there  remains  no  more  to  such  persons,  if  that  heavenly  Physician,  by  hb  asmstlnff 
grace  and  mercy  alone  do  not  prevent,  (for  no  human  persuasion  or  art  can  help) 
but  to  be  their  own  butchers,  and  execute  themselves.  Socrates  his  ctcuto,  Lucretia's 
dagger,  Timon's  halter,  are  yet  to  be  had ;  Gato's  knife,  and  Nero's  sword  are  left 
behind  them,  as  so  many  fatal  engines,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  and  will  be  used  to 
the  world's  end,  by  such  distressed  souls :  so  intolerable,  insufierable,  grievous,  and 
violent  la  their  pain,  "  so  unspeakable  and  continuate.  One  day  of  grief  is  an  hun^ 
dred  years,  as  Cardan  observes :  'TIS  camificina  hondnum,  angor  ammi,  as  well  saith' 
Areteos,  a  plague  of  the  soul,  the  cramp  and  convulsion  of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of 
hell ;  and  if  there  be  a  hell  upon  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  melancholy  man's 
heart 

"  For  that  deap  torture  may  be  eaird  an  Iwll, 
When  more  is  felt,  than  one  bath  power  to  tell.** 

Tea,  that  which  scoffing  Lucian  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I  may  truly  affirm  of  melan- 
choly in  earnest 


>  Lneret.  L  3.  *  lib.  3.  de  Intell.  scpe  mortem  sibi 
ODBseiseuat  ob  tiraorem  et  triatitiam  t«dio  vite  affecti 
Ob  farorem  et  desperationem.  Est  enim  infera,  Scjt. 
&go  sic  perpetoo  afllietati  vitam  oderunt,  se  preeipt- 
tant,  bis  maiia  carituri  aut  interftciunt  se,  aut  tale  quid 
eommittanl.  **  Psal.  cvii.  10.  "Job  zxziii. 

"  Job  vi.  8.  **  Vi  doloris  et  tristitis  ad  insaniam 

peni  fMiactita.  *  Seneca.  »ln  salutis  suae 

dcspvaUona  {Moponunt  sibi  morUs  dcaiderittm«  Oct. 


Horat.  1. 3.  c  5.  *  Lib.  de  insania.    8ie  sic  Jurat 

ire  per  umbras.  *Cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienat.  mcsU 

defunt,  dum  tandem  mortem  quam  timent,  suspendio 
aut  BUbmenlone,  aut  aliqua  alia  vl,  ui  multa  tristia 
ezempla  vidimus.  *  Arculanus  in  P.  Rhasis,  c.  16. 

cavendura  ne  ex  altn  ra  precipiient  aut  aliAs  Isdant. 
*  O  omnium  opinionibufl  incogitabile  malum.  Lucian. 
Mortesque  mille,  mille  dum  vivit  necea  gerit,  peritque 
Heinsiua  Austriaco. 


/• 
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•>**  O  triste  nomen !  o  diii  odibile 

Melancholia  lacrymosa,  Cocyti  Alia, 
Tu  Tartar!  8|ieciibiia  opacis  edita 
Erinnya,  utero  quam  M«gara  auo  tulit, 
£t  ab  uberibua  aluit,  cuiqtie  parvuUe 
Amarulentum  in  oa  lac  Alecto  dedit, 
Omnea  aboaainabilem  te  demonea 
Produxere  in  lucem,  exitio  mortalium. 
Nod  Jupiter  ferit  tale  telum  fulminia, 
Non  ulla  aic  procella  scvii  a»quori«, 
Non  impetuoet  tanta  via  eat  turbinia. 
An  aaperoa  auatineo  moraua  Cerberi  f 
Num  virus  Echidnc  membra  mea  depaseitur  7 
Aut  tunica  aanie  tincta  Neaai  aanguinia? 
Illacrymabile  et  immedicabile  malum  boc." 


**  O  ead  and  odioua  name !  ■  name  ao  felt. 
Is  this  of  melancholy,  brat  of  hell. 
There  born  in  hellish  darkneaa  doth  it  dwell. 
The  Furiea  brouf  ht  it  up.  Mesara'a  teat, 
Alecto  f  ave  it  bitter  milk  to  eat. 
And  all  conspired  a  bane  to  mortal  men, 
Et  poMh  Tb  bring  this  devil  out  of  that  black  den. 
post.     Jupiter's  thunderbolt,  not  atorm  at  sea. 
Nor  whirlwind  doth  our  hearts  ao  much 
What  7  am  I  bit  by  that  fierc<>  Cerberua  7 
Or  stunf  by  > serpent  so  pestileroaa? 
Or  put  on  shirt  that'a  dipt  in  Neaaus*  blood  7 
My  pain's  past  care ;  physic  can  do  no  good.' 


No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it,  Sicidi  non  invenere  tyramd  majus  tormeniwn^  no 
strappadoes,  hot  irons,  Phalaris'  bulls, 


****  Nee  ira  deum  taotum,  nee  tela,  nee  boatia, 
Quantum  sola  noces  animia  illapsa." 


**  Jove's  wrath,  nor  devils  can 
Do  ao  much  harm  to  th'  soul  of  man." 


All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonites,  insuavities  are  swallowed  up,  and 
drowned  in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea,  this  ocean  of  misery,  as  so  many  small 
brooks ;  His  coagulam  omnium  arumnarum:  which  ^  Aramianus  applied  to  his  dis- 
tressed Palladius.  I  say  of  our  melancholy  man,  he  is  the  cream  of  human  adver- 
sity, the  "^ quintessence,  and  upshot;  all  other  diseases  whatsoever,  are  but  flea- 
bitings  to  melancholy  in  extent :  'Tis  the  pith  of  them  all,  ^Hospitium  est  calam- 
talis;  quid  verbis  opus  est?     • 

„_  ,  .    ,„. ,_  -       I        ^Wbatneedmore  words 7  tis  calamities  inn, 

•*aaaiDCttnqueiualafflremqoeria,iUieieperiai:**       |  Where  aeek  for  any  miachief, 'tis  within  r 

and  a  melancholy  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound  to  Caucasus ;  the 
true  Titius,  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a  vulture  devoured  (as  poets  feign)  for  so  doth 
"  lilius  Geraldus  interpret  it,  of  anxieties,  and  those  griping  cares,  and  so  ought  it  to 
be  understood.  In  all  other  maladies,  we  seek  for  help,  if  a  leg  or  an  ann  ache, 
through  any  distemperature  or  wound,  or  that  we  have  an  ordinary  disease,  above 
all  things  whatsoever,  we  desire  help  and  health,  a  present  recovery,  if  by  any  means 
possible  it  may  be  procured ;  we  will  freely  part  with  all  our  other  fortunes,  sub- 
stance, endure  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions,  swallow  those  distasteful  pills,  sufler 
our  joints  to  be  seared,  to  be  cut  off,  anything  for  future  health :  so  sweet,  so  dear, 
so  precious  above  all  other  things  in  this  world  is  life :  'tis  that  we  chiefly  desire, 
long  life  and  happy  days,  ^multos  da  Jupiter  annos^  increase  of  years  all  men  wish; 
but  to  a  melancholy  man,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so  odious;  that  which  Uiey 
so  carefully  seek  to  preserve  "he  abhors,  he  alone;  so  intolerable  are  his  pams; 
some  make  a  question,  graviores  morhi  corporis  an  animi^  whether  the  diseases  of 
the  body  or  mind  be  more  grievous,  but  there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to  be  made 
of  it,  muUo  enm  senior  longique  est  atrocixjr  animi^  quam  corporis  cr%tciatus  {I^m. 
I.  I.e.  12.)  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are  for  more  grievous. — Totum  hie  pro  vulnere 
eorpus^i  body  and  soul  is  misaffected  here,  but  the  soul  especially.  So  Cardan  testifies 
de  rerum  var.  lib,  8.  40.  *^  Maximus  Tyrius  a  Platonist,  and  Plutarch,  have  made 
just  volumes  to  prove  it.  *^Dies  adimit  aegritudinem  hamimhiu^  in  other  diseases 
there  is  some  hope  likely,  but  these  unhappy  men  are  bom  to  misery,  past  all  hope 
of  recovery,  incurably  sick,  the  longer  they  live  the  worse  they  are,  and  death  alone 
must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  man  in 
such  extremity  of  pain  and  grief,  to  make  away  himself:  and  how  these  men  that 
so  do  are  to  be  censured.  The  Platonists  approve  of  it,  that  it  is  lawftil  in  such 
eases,  and  upon  a  necessity ;  Plotinus  L  de  beatitud.  c,  7.  and  Socrates  himself  de- 
fends it,  in  Plato's  Phaedon,  "  if  any  man  labour  of  an  incurable  disease,  he  mar 
despatch  himself,  if  it  be  to  his  good."  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  the  cynics  and 
stoics  in  general  aflirm  it,  Epictetus  and  **  Seneca  amongst  the  rest,  quamcunque  veram 
esse  viam  ad  libertatem^  any  way  is  allowable  that  leads  to  liberty,  ^''let  us  give 
God  thanks,  that  no  man  is  compelled  to  live  against  his  will ;"  *^quid  ad  homiMtm 


B  Recina  morborum  cui  famulantnr  omnes  et  obedi> 
ant.     Cardan.  »  Ebeu  quia  intus  Scorpio,  &c. 

Beneca  Act.  4.    Here  O  El.  »Silius  Iialicus. 

M  Lib.  39.  »  Hie  omnis  imbonitas  et  insua vitas 

oonsistit,  ut  Tertulliani  verbis  utar,  oral.  ad.  martyr, 
vpiautus.  >7Vit.  Hf>rculi8.  »Peraius.  "Uuid 
est  miseritts  in  vita, quam  velle  mori  7  Seneca.    *>  Tom. 


9.   Libello,  an  graviorea  paasiones,  Sac  ^  T9. 

o  Patet  exitus ;  si  puf  nare  non  vultia,  Itoet  royere :  qoit 
vos  tenet  invitos  7    De  provid.  cap.  8.  ^  Agamat 

Deo  gratias,  quod  nemo  invitus  in  vita  teneri  poteit. 
**  Epist.  26.  Seneca  et  de  sacra.  2.  cap.  15.  el  £pisl> 
70  et  12. 
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cJaustra^  career^  custodia  f  liberum  ostium  hahet^  death  is  always  ready  and  at  hand. 
Fides  ilium  pracipitem  locum^illnd  Jlumen^  dost  thou  see  that  steep  place,  that  river, 
that  pit,  that  tree,  there's  liberty  at  hand,  effugia  servitutis  et  doloris  swU^  as  that 
Laconian  lad  cast  himself  headlong  {non  serviam  aiebai  puer)  to  be  freed  of  his 
misery :  every  vein  in  thy  body,  if  these  be  nimis  operosi  exitus^  will  set  thee  firee^ 
quid  tua  refert  Jinem  facias  an  accipias  f  there's  no  necessity  for  a  man  to  live  in 
misery.    Malum  est  neccssitati  vivere ;  sed  in  necessitate  vivere^  necessUas  nulla  est. 
Ignavus  qui  sine  causa  nwritur^  et  stultus  qm  cum  dolore  vivit,  Idem  epi.  58.   Where- 
fore hath  our  mother  the  earth  brought  out  poisons,  saith  ^  Pliny,  in  so  great  a 
quantity,  but  that  men  in  distress  might  make  away  themselves  ?  which  kings  of  old 
had  ever  in  a  readiness,  ad  incerta  fortune  venenum  sub  custode  promptum^  livy 
writes,  and  executioners  always  at  hand.    Speusippes  being  sick  was  met  by  Dio- 
genes, and  carried  on  his  slaves'  shoulders,  he  made  his  moan  to  the  philosopher ; 
but  I  pity  thee  not,  quoth  Diogenes,  qui  cum  talis  vivere  sustinesj  thou  mayst  be 
freed  when  thou  wilt,  meaning  by  death.    ^Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido, 
and  Lucretia,  for  their  generous  courage  in  so  doing,  and  others  that  voluntarily  die, 
to  avoid  a  greater  mischief,  to  free  themselves  from  misery,  to  save  their  honour,  or 
vindicate  their  good  name,  as  Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisba,  Syphax's  wife  did,  Han- 
nibal did,  as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Vibius  Virus,  and  those  Campanian  senators  in  Livy 
[Dec.  3.  lib,  6.)  to  escape  the  Roman  tyranny,  that  poisoned  themselves.    Themis* 
tocles  drank  bull's  blood,  rather  than  he  would  fight  against  his  country,  and  Demos- 
thenes chose  rather  to  drink  poison,  Publius  Crassi  Jiliusj  Censorius  and  Plancus, 
those  heroical  Romans  to  make  away  themselves,  than  to  fall  into  their  enemies' 
hands.     How  many  myriads  besides  in  all  ages  might  I  remember,  qui  sibi  letkum 
Insontes  pepperere  manu^  S^c,    ^  Rhasis  in  the  Maccabees  is  magnified  for  it,  Sam- 
son's death  approved.    So  did  Saul  and  Jonas  sin,  and  many  worthy  men  and  women, 
quorum  memoria  eelebratur  in  Ecclesia,  saith  ^  Leminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to 
save  their  chastity  and  honour,  when  Rome  was  taken,  as  Austin  instances,  2.  i.  de 
Cwit.  Deif  cap,  16.    Jerom  vindicateth  the  same  in  lonam  et  Ambrose^  I,  3.  de  vir^ 
ginitaie  commendeth  Pelagia  for  so  doing.     Eusebius,  Ub.  8.  cap,  15.  admires  a 
Roman  matron  for  the  same  &ct  to  save  herself  from  the  lust  of  Maxentius  the 
Tyrant     Adelhelmus,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  calls  them  Beatas  virgines  qua  sic^  &c. 
Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet,  renowned  Roman  senator,  TuUy's  dear 
friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he  supposed,  of  an  incurable  disease,  vUamr 
que  produceret  ad  augendas  dolores,  sine*  spe  salutis^  was  resolved  voluntarily  by 
fiunine  to  despatch  himself  to  be  rid  of  his  pain ;  and  when  as  Agrippa,  and  the  rest 
of  his  weeping  friends  earnestly  besought  him,  osculantes  obsecrarent  ne  id  quod 
natura  cogeret^  ipse  acceleraret^  not  to  oflfer  violence  to  himself,  ^^  with  a  settled 
resolution  he  desired  again  they  would  approve  of  his  good  intent,  and  not  seek  to 
dehort  him  from  it :"  and  so  constantly  died,  precesque  eorum  tacUumd  sua  obstinor 
fume  depressit.    Even  so  did  Corellius  Ruiiis,  another  grave  senator,  by  the  relation 
of  Plinius  Secundus,  epist,  lib,  1.  epist.  12.  famish  himself  to  death ;  pedibus  eorreptus 
cum  incredibiles  crudatus  et  ind^gnissima  tormenta  patereturj  d  cibis  omnino  tAstV' 
nuit;*^  neither  he  nor  Hispilla  his  wife  could  divert  him,  but  destinalus  mori  obstinate  il 
fnagis^  &.C.  die  he  would,  and  die  he^  did.    So  did  Lycurgus,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Chry-  |1 
sippus,  Empedocles,  with  myriads,  &lc.     In  wars  for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon 
imminent  danger,  and  present  death,  is  accounted  valour  and  magnanimity,  ^  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  own,  and  many  a  thousand's  ruin  besides,  to  commit  wilful  murder 
in  a  manner,  of  himself  and  others,  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  he  shall  be  crowned  for 
it    The  '*  Massegats  in  former  times,  "  Barbiccians,  and  I  know  not  what  nations 
besides,  did  stifle  their  old  men,  af\er  seventy  years,  to  free  them  from  those  griev- 
ances incident  to  that  age.     So  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Choa,  because 
their  air  was  pure  and  good,  and  the  people  generally  long  lived,  anlevertebant  fcUum 
nmm,  priusquam  manci  forent^  aut  imbecillitas  accederet^  papavere  vel  cicuta^  with 
poppy  or  hemlock  they  prevented  death.    Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia  commends 


*Lib.  9.  cap.  83.      Terra   mater   nostri    miwrU. 
•  Epiit.  94. 7 1.  SS.  «T  Mac.  14.  49.  «•  Vindi- 

citio  Apoc.  lib.  «  "  Finding  Uiat  he  would  be  dea- 

lined  to  eaduie  exeraciaiing  pain  of  tlie  feet,  and  adds> 


tional  tortures,  he  abatained  from  food  altogether.** 
>o  As  amongst  Turks  and  others.  *i  Boheinus  da 

moribus  gent.  '^JBli^n.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  omnea  70. 

annum  egresaoe  ialerflciunt. 
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Toluntary  death,  if  he  be  siH  out  aUis  molestus^  troublesome  to  himaelf  or  others, 
C*'^  especially  if  to  live  be  a  torment  to  him,)  let  him  free  himself  with  his  own 
hands  from  this  tedious  life,  as  from  a  prison,  or  sufler  himself  to  be  freed  by  others." 
^  And  'tis  the  same  tenet  which  Laertius  relates  of  Zeno,  of  old,  Juste  sapiens  sihi 
mortem  consciscit,  si  in  acerbis  dohribus  versetur^  membrorum  nuUiloHone  aulmorhis 
ctgrt  eurandisj  and  which  Plato  9.  de  legibus  approves,  if  old  age,  poverty,  igno- 
miny, &c.  oppress,  and  which  Fabius  expresseth  in  e^ct  {Prafat.  7.  Ins&tt.) 
^emo  nisi  sua  culpJ,  diu  dolet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  China,  (saith  Mat  Riccins 
the  Jesuit,)  "  ^  if  they  be  in  despair  of  better  fortunes,  or  tired  and  tortured  with 
misery,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life,  and  many  times,  to  spite  their  enemies  the 
more,  to  hang  at  their  door."  Tacitus  the  historian,  Plutarch  the  philosopher,  much 
approve  a  voluntary  departure,  and  Aust  de  civ,  Dei^  L  I.e.  29.  defends  a  violent 
death,  so  that  it  be  undertaken  in  a  good  cause,  nemo  sic  mortuus^  qui  non  fverai 
aliquando  moriturus;  quid  autem  interest^  quo  mortis  genere  vita  istafidatuTj  quando 
ille  cuifinilur^  iterum  mori  non  cogitur  f  S^c,  "  no  man  so  voluntarily  dies,  but  voleiu 
nolens^  he  must  die  at  last,  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties,  who 
knows  when  they  may  happen,  utrum  satius  est  unam  perpeti  monendo,  an  omsts 
timere  vivendo^  "  rather  sufl^r  one,  than  fear  all.  ^  Death  is  better  than  a  bitter  life,^' 
Eccl.  XXX.  17.  ""and  a  harder  choice  to  live  in  fear,  than  by  once  dying,  to  be  freed 
frt)m  all.  Theombrotus  Ambraciotes  persuaded  I  know  not  how  many  hundreds  of 
his  auditors,  by  a  luculent  oration  he  made  of  the  miseries  of  this,  and  happiness  of 
that  other  life,  to  precipitate  themselves.  And  having  read  Plato's  divine  tract  de 
amnuLf  for  example's  sake  led  the  way  first  That  neat  epigram  of  Callimachus  will 
tell  you  as  much, 

••*«  Jamqoe  vale  Soli  cum  diceret  AmbrociolM, 
In  Blygioi  fertur  desiluiMe  lacus, 
Mone  nihil  difoum  panut :  ted  forte  Platonifl 
Oivini  ezimum  de  nece  legit  opui.** 

"^  Calenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  die  a  natural  death :  the  Circumcellians 
'and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled  others  to  make  them  away,  with  many  such : 
**  but  these  are  false  and  pagan  positions,  profime  stoical  paradoxes,  wicked  exam- 
ples, it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  determine  in  this  kind,  they  are  impious, 
abominable,  and  upon  a  wrong  ground.  ^  No  evil  is  to  be  done  that  good  may  come 
of  it;"  reclamat  Christus^  reclamat  Scriptura,  God,  and  all  good  men  are  "against 
it :  He  that  stabs  another,  can  kill  his  body ;  but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kills  his  own 
soul.  "  Male  meretur^  qui  dot  mendico^quod  edat;  nam  et  illud  quod  dat^  perii;  et 
illi  producit  vitam  ad  miseriam:  he  that  gives  a  beggar  an  alms  (as  tliat  comical  poet 
said)  doth  ill,  because  he  doth  but  prolong  his  miseries.  But  Lactantius  I.  6.  c.  7. 
de  vero  cultu,  calls  it  a  detestable  opinion,  and  frilly  confrites  it,  lib.  3.  de  sap,  cap. 
18.  and  S.  Austin,  ep.  52.  ad  Macedoinum^cap.^i,  ad  Duleittum  Tribunum:  so  doth 
Hierom  to  Marcella  of  Blesilla's  death,  Mm  recipio  tales  emimas,  S^c,^  he  calls  such 
men  martyres  stulia  Philosophic:  so  doth  Cyprian  de  di^pUci  martyrio;  Si  qui  sic 
moriantuTj  out  infirmitas^  aut  ambUio,  aut  dementia  cogit  eos;  His  mere  madness  so 
to  do,  ^furore  est  ne  moriare  mori.  To  this  efiect  writes  Arist  3.  Ethic.  lApsiss 
Manuduc.  ad  Stoicam  Philosophiam  Ub.  3.  dissertat.  23.  but  it  needs  no  confuta- 
tion. This  only  let  me  add,  that  in  some  cases,  those  ^  hard  censures  of  such  as 
ofkr  violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some  desperate  fit  to  others,  which  some- 
times they  do,  by  stabbing,  slashing,  &c.  are  to  be  mitigated,  as  in  such  as  are  mad, 
beside  themselves  for  the  time,  or  found  to  have  been  long  melancholy,  and  that  in 


uLib.  8.  Pmertim  quum  tormentum  ei  ri\m  •{!, 
bona  ape  fretas,  aonrba  vita  velut  A  careen  m  ezimat, 
vel  ab  aliia  eiimi  Mia  roluntate  patiatur.  m  fimm 

quia  ampbnram  eiatocaiifl  fteeetn  ezorberet  (Seneca 
epiat.  SB.)  quia  in  ponaa  et  riaum  viveret  7  atulti  eat 
nanere  in  vita  rum  ait  miaer.  **  Ezpedit.  ad  Binaa 

I.  1.  c.  9.  Vel  bonornm  deaperatione,  vel  malonim  per- 
paaaione  fraeti  et  fa^itati,  irel  manna  violentaa  aibi  in« 
icfmnt  ¥el  ut  inimicia  aula  Bgre  fkciant,  kc  ••**  }9o 
one  ever  died  in  thia  way,  who  would  not  have  died 
aome  time  or  other ;  but  what  doea  it  rignify  bow  life 
itaelf  may  be  ended,  ainee  he  who  cornea  to  the  end  ia 
not  oblired  to  die  a  aeeond  time  r*  «  Bo  did  An- 

thony, Galba,  Vilelliiia,  Otho,  Ariatotle  himaeir,  4cc. 
AJaz  in  despair ;  Cleopatra  to  aave  her  honour.  **  In- 
ertiua  deligitur  diu  vivere  qaam  in  tlmora  tot  norboram 


aemel  moriendo,  nullum  df^incepa  formidare.  >**ABd 
now  when  Ambroeiotes  waa  bidding  farewdl  to  the 
light  of  day,  and  about  to  cact  himaeirinto  the  Siygian 
pool,  although  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  crime  that 
merited  death :  but.  perhapa.  he  had  read  that  diriDc 
work  of  Plato  upon  Death.**  MCaitius  1.  IS. 

**  Laqueua  (MnBciaua,  cont.  1.  1.  S.  quidam  naufragio 
facto,  amiaaia  tribua  liberto,  et  uzoce,  auapendit  ae; 
pnecidit  illi  quidam  ex  pnetereuntibua  laqneom :  A  li- 
bera to  reua  fit  maleflcii.  Seneca.  aSee  Lipnai 
Manuduc.  ad  Stoicam  philoaophlaro  lib.  3.  dianrt  SS. 
D.  Klnga  14.  Lect.  on  Jonaa.  D.  Abbot*a  6  Lect.on  tbe 
aame  prophet.  •  Plautua.  ••  Martial.  "Ai 
to  be  buried  out  of  Chriatlan  burial  with  a  auke.  Idrm. 
Plato  9.  de  legibua,  vult  aeparatim  aepeliri,  qai  aibi  ip- 
■ia  OMirtem  conaeiacant,  kc.  loae  Uieir  gooda,  Ice. 


Mem.  1.] 
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ettremitv,  they  know  not  what  they  do,  deprived  of  reason,  judgment,  all,  *"  as  a 
ship  that  is  void  of  a  pilot,  must  n^s  impinge  upon  the  next  rock  or  sands,  and 
suder  shipwreck.  ^  P.  Forestus  hath  a  story  of  two  melancholy  hretliren,  that  made 
away  themselves,  and  for  so  foul  a  fiict,  were  accordingly  censured  to  be  infamously 
bur^,  as  in  such  cases  they  use :  to  terrify  others,  as  it  did  the  Milesian  virgins  of 
old ;  but  upon  farther  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness,  the  censure  was 
'^revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul  was  by  David,  2  Sam.  ii.  4.  and 
Seneca  well  adviseth,  Irascere  interfectorij  sed  miserere  interfecti;  be  justly  ofiended 
with  him  as  he  was  a  murderer,  but  pity  him  now  as  a  dead  man.  Thus  of  their 
goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose ;  but  what  shall  become  of  their  souls,  God  alone 
can  tell ;  his  mercy  may  come  inter  pontem  et  fontem^  inter  gladium  et  jugulumj 
betwixt  the  bridge  and  the  brook,  the  knife  and  the  throat.  ^^u)d  cuiqwxm  contigUj 
^his  potest:  Who  knows  how  he  may  be  tempted  ?  It  is  his  case,  it  may  be  thine : 
"  Qius  sua  SOTS  hodie  est^  eras  fore  vestra  potest.  We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and 
rigorous  in  our  censures,  as  some  are ;  charity  will  judge  and  hope  the  best :  God 
be  merciful  unto  us  all. 


"Navif  dettitau  aaueleio,  in  terribileoi  aliquom 
KopoJum  impingit.  •'Obsenrat.  « Seneca 

ina  L 1. 8.  c  4.    Lex,  Homieida  in  le  insepaltui  abji- 
oatar,  eootradicitar ;  £o  quod  aflbrra  aibi  maotts  ooac- 


tua  sit  amiduia  malia ;  tumoiam  inflelieitatem  auam  in 
hoe  remoTit,  quod  exiatimabat  licera  miwro  mori. 
M  Bttctaanan.  Elcf .  lib. 
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THE 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SECOND  PAETmON. 


Can  of 
melancholy 
li  either 


Sed.1. 
Genenl 
to  all, 
which 
contains 


Unlawful 


iofiwMeni 


T  Sed.U. 
Dietetical, 
which  con- 
■ifts  in  i^ 
forming 
thoM  nx 
non-natural 
things,  as  in 


or 


Lawfid 
means, 
which  are 


Memo* 

1.  From  the  devil,  magicians,  witches,  &&,  bj  chsnnt, 
spells,  incantations,  images,  Ac 
I  Queai,  1.  Whether  they  can  core  this,  or  other  mch 

like  diseases  ? 
Quut,  2.  Whether,  if  they  can  so  cue,  it  be  lawfiil 
lo  seek  to  them  for  help  1 
'%  Immediately  from    God,    a   Jaoe  prineipium^   by 
prayer,  &c. 

3.  Quut,  1.  Whether  saints  and  their  relics  can  hdp 
this  infirmity  ? 

QutMt  2.  Whether  it  be  lawful  in  this  case  to  sw  to 
them  for  aid. 
[Subted. 
1.  Phyndan,  in  whom  is  requtred  sdsoce, 

4.  Medi-  confidence,  honesty,  &c. 
ately  by        2.  Patient,   in  whom   is    required    obedi- 
Nature             enoe,  constancy,  willingnesi,  patience,  con- 
which               fidence,  boun^,  dec,  not  to  practise  on 
concerns  himselfl 
and              8.  Phyaie,     fDietetical  T 
works  by  which      <  Pharmaceutical  tf 

I  consists  of    tChirurgical  Q 


Diet 

tified. 
1*  Mtmb* 


Hatter 
and  qua- 
Uty. 
X.SubB. 


or 


Fleih 


Fish 
Herbs 


Paztkolar  to  the  three 

'Such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  weU-dreased,  bo(, 

sod,  d^  young,  moist,  of  good  nourishment,  dec. 
Bread  of  pure  whMt,  welUbaked. 
Water  clear  from  the  fountain. 
Wine  and  drink  not  too  strong,  dM. 

{Mountain  birds,  partridge,  pheaeant,  qoaik 
du^ 
Hen,  capon,  mutton,  Ycal,  kid,  rabbit,  dec. 
That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  as  pike,  perch, 

trout,  sea-fish,  solid,  white,  dec 
Borage,  bogloas,  balm,  succory,  endive,  viokti, 
in  broth,  not  raw,  dec 
Fruits         J  Raisins  of  the  sun,  applei  corrected  for  wind, 
^and  roots.  1     oranges,  dec,  parsnips,  potatoes,  dec 
f  At  seasonable  and  unusual  times  of  repast,  in  good  order, 
not  before  the  first  be  concocted,  sparing,  not  oTermocfa 
of  one  dish. 

2.  Rectification  of  retention  and  evacuation,  as  costiveneo,  venery,  bleeding  at  note, 
months  stopped,  baths,  dec 

3.  Air  recti-    r  Naturally  in  the  choice  and  site  of  our  country,  dwelling-plaee,  to 

be  hot  and  moist,  light,  wholesome,  pleasant,  dec 

Artificially,  by  often  change  of  air,  avoiding  winds,  fogs,  tempctU, 

opening  windows,  perfumes,  dec 
Of  body  and  mind,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hontiDg,  ridiof, 
shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking  in  fiur  fields,  gsllef  ies, 
tennis,  bar. 

1  Of  mind,  as  cheo,  cards,  tables,  dec,  to  see  playa,  masks,  dec,  serioui 
[     studies,  business,  all  honest  recreations. 
6.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams,  dec 
6.  Rectification  of  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  ^ 


2.  QuaiH 

tity. 


{ 


fied,  with  a 
digression  of 
the  air 


4.  Exercise 


Mcjnb*  6* 
Patuoos 
and  pertnr- 
bttioos  of 
the  mind 
rectified. 


From 
'himMlf 


or 


from  his 
friende. 
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Sulned. 

1.  By  using  all  good  means  of  help,  confessing  to  a  friend,  ^bc. 
Avoiding  all  occasions  of  his  infirmity. 

Not  giving  way  to  passions,  hot  resisting  to  his  atmost 

2.  By  fidr  and  fool  means,  coonsel,  comfort,  good  persoasion,  witty 

devices,  fictions,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  satisfy  his  mind. 

3.  Music  of  ell  sorts  aptly  applied. 

4.  Mirth  and  merry  company. 

JKfnb* 

1.  Qeneral  discontents  and  grievances  satisfied. 

2.  Particular  discontents,  as  deformity  of  body,  sick- 
ness,  baseness  of  birth,  Ac 

8.  Pover^  and  want,  such  calamities  and  adver- 
sities. 

4.  Against  servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonment, 
banishment,  dec 


Sect.  3. 
A  consols* 
tory  digres- 
sion, OOD- 
taining  r». 


medies  to  all  ^  6.  Against  vain  fears,  sorrows  for  death  of  firiends,  or 


discontents 
and  passions 
I  of  the  mind. 


otherwise. 

6.  Against  envy,  livor,    hatred,    nulice,    emulation, 

ambition,  and  self-love,  &c 

7.  Against  repulses,  abuses,  injuries,  contempts,  dis- 

graces, contumelies,  slanders,  and  wcofh,  ic 

8.  Against  all  other  grievous  and  ordinary  symptoms 

of  this  disease  of  melancholy. 


« 

Pharmaceo- 
bct,  or  Phy- 
fic  which 
careth  with 
medicines, 
with  a  di- 
gieaionof 
thif  kind  of 
pbyeic,  is 
either 
Memb.  }. 
Bulued.l. 


or 


> 

a 


or 


'Simples 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
withadi. 
gression 
of  exotic 
simples. 
2.Sub$. 


or 


Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a  di- 
gression 
of  coo>- 

I  pounds. 
l.SubB. 


'To  the  heart;  borage,  bugloas,  scononera,  dec 
To  the  head  ;  balm,  hops,  nenuphar,  dec 
'Herbs.  Liver ;  eupatoiy,  artemisia,  du^ 

3.  Sub»,     I  Stomach  ;  wormwood,  centaury,  penny royaL 
Spleen  ;  ceteracbe,  aril,  tamarisk. 
To  purify  the  blood ;  endive,  succory,  dec 
Against  wind ;  origan,  fennel,  aniseed,  dec 

4.  Precious  stones ;  as  smaragdes,  chelidonies,  ^oc  Minerals ; 

as  gold,  Ac 


a 

I 

»5' 


or 


Jo' 

6 

s: 


fluid 


or 


sisting. 


'Wines;  as  of  hellebore,  bagtoos,  ta- 
marisk, dec 

Syrups  of  borage,  bugloas,  hopi^  epi^ 
thyme,  endive,  succory,  &c 

'Conserves  of  violets,  maidenhair,  borage, 

bugloss,  roses,  dec 
'  Confections;  treacle,  roithridate,  eeleg- 

mes  or  linctures. 


or 


solid,  as 
those 
aroma-  ^ 
tical 
confec- 
tions. 


'Diambra,  dianthos. 
Diamargaritum  calidum. 
hot  i  Diamoscum  dulce. 

Electuarium  de  gemmis. 
Letificans  Gbleni  et  Rhasis 


or 


cold 


'Diamargaritum  frigidum. 
Diarrhodon  abbatis. 
DiacoroUi,  diacodium  with  their  tables. 


Condites  of  all  sorts,  dec 


Out. 
wardly 
used,  as 


Purging  C 
ParticQlar  to  the  three  distinct  species,  oB  S^  I9t. 


'Oils  of  camomOe,  violets,  roses,  drc 
Ointments,  alablastritum,  populeum,  dec 
i  Liniments,  plasters,  cerotes,  cataplasms,  firontals, 

fomentations,  epithymes,  sacks,  begs,  odora- 

ments,  posies,  dec 
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purging 
melan- 
choly, are 
either 
Memb.% 


Simplea 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 
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\i^^     lAmbeoca,  laniel,  white  hellebora,  edlb, 
J^PJ^  J     ">«i'««»y.  tobacco. 


or 


Down- 
ward. 


(More  gentle ;  aa  aenna,  epithyme,  polipody,  mirntialanw, 
fiimitory,  &c 
Stronger;  aloei,  lapia  Armenaay  lapw  btoliy  Mack  hcife' 
boie. 


or 


Con>- 
ponnda 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 


Superior 
parta 


Mouth 


or 


I 

o" 

V 

e 


Xiqnid,  aa  potiona,  julepa,  ajmpa,  wine  of 

hellebore,  bulloaa,  dec. 
Solid,  aa  lapia  Armenua,  and  lanU,  piUi 

of  Inds,  pilla  of  fumitory,  See, 
Electaariea,  diaaena,  oonfectioD  of  hamedi, 

hierologladium,  dec 


n  Chirurgieal  phyricp 
which  coiuiala  of  Jfemd.  8. 


Not  awallowed,  aa  gaigarianui 
dec 


Noetriia,  aneenng  powders,  odoramenta,  perfboMa,  6ae. 


Inferior  paita,  aa  dyaters  strong  and  weak,  and  auppoatorwa  of  CaHi- 
fian  aoap,  honey  boiled,  Ac 


Phlebotomy,  to  all  parta  almoat,  and  all  the  distiiiot 

With  knife,  hoiseleeehes. 

Cupping-glaaaea. 

Canteriee,  and  aearing  with  hot  irons,  boring. 

Dropax  and  ainapismna. 

Isauea  to  aeveral  parts,  and  upon  several  oocasions. 


Q  Seet.b. 
Cure  of 
head-melan- 
choly. 
Memb.  1. 


1.  Subtea. 
Moderate  diet,  meat  of  good  juice,  moistening,  easy  of  digestion. 
Good  air. 

Sleep  more  than  ordinaiy. 
Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature. 
Exeretae  of  body  and  mind  not  too  violent,  or  too  remisi^  pasrioni  of  the  mind,  and 

perturbations  to  be  avoided. 

t.  Blood-letting,  if  there  be  need,  or  that  the  Mood  be  corrupt,  io  the  aim,  fBre* 
head,  dec,  or  with 


8.  Prepara. 
tives  and 
purgeis. 


Preparatives;  as  syrup  of  borage,  bugloei,  epithyme,  hop^  wilfc 
their  distilled  watera,  dec 

Purgers;  as  Montanua,  and  Matthiolua  helleborismus,  QuoeeiaBMi 
syrup  of  hellebors,  extract  of  hellebore,  pulvis  Hali,  aniinoay 
prepared,  RtUandi  aqua  nurabUiif  whidi  ara  uacd,  if  gentler 
medidnee  will  not  take  place,  with  Amoldu%  vimim  bugkatF 
ium,  senna,  caaria,  mirobalanee,  aurum  potabik^  or  before 
Hainech,  PiL  Inds,  Hicra.  PiL  de  Up.  Armeno,  laxuU. 


4.  Avertera. 


I 


Cardan'a  nettlca,  frictions,  dystera,  supposiloriei,  sneedngi, 

catoriee,  nasals,  copping-glaases. 
To  open  the   hemorrhoids  with   horeeleechei,  to  apply  bene- 

leechea  to  the  forehead  without  acarilication,  to  the  ebooUen. 

thighs. 
Iseues,  boring,  canteriee,  hot  irooe  in  the  aatae  of  the  ooim. 


'A  cup  of  wine  or  atrong  drink. 
6.Cordiaia,      Beiars  stoo^  amber,  spice. 

leeotveriL    '  ^onaervee  of  borage,  bugloee,  roeee^  fumitoiy. 

1^^™^     Confection  of  alchermei. 

^^  Ekduarium  keHJUwu  Gokni  d  Bkad^  4c 

.Diamargaritum  frig.  diabonginoHumf  4c 


SynopM  of  the  Second  Partition. 
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6.  Coiraeton 
ofaocidenU, 


e 


8 

s 
3 


6 
§ 


Inwardly 
taken, 


J 


Com- 
poandi 


or 


Oatward- 
ly  Ufed,as 


S   2.  Memft. 
Care  of  me- 
laocholy  over 
the  body. 


It  Cora 
of  hyp<^ 
cfaondin^ 
cal  or 
wiody 
•  nebn- 
choly. 
4.  Mttnb* 


'Odomments  of  roaee,  ▼iolete. 
Irrigations  of  the  head,  with  the  deeoctions  of  nymphea,  lettace» 

mallowB,  &c 
Epithymes,  ointments,  bags  to  the  heart 
Fomentatiooi  of  oil  for  the  belly. 
Baths  of  sweet  water,  in  which  were  sod  mallows,  violets,  roses, 

water-lilies,  borage  flowers,  ramsheads,  dec. 

r  Poppy,  nymphea,  lettuce,  roses,  purs- 
Simples      y     lane,  henbane,   mandrake,   night- 
l     shade,  opium,  dec 

^        f  Liquid,  as  syrups  of  poppy,  verbasco, 
▼iolets,  roses. 
Solid,    as    requiea    NiehokUf    Phi' 
hnium,    i2amantfm,    Laudanum 
ParacM, 

Oil  of  njrmphea,  poppy,  violeta,  roaea,  mandrake, 
nutmega. 

Odoraments  of  vinegar,  roae-water,  opium. 

Frontala  of  rose-cake,  roee-vioegar,  nutmeg* 

Ointmenta,  alablastritnm,  unguentum  populeum, 
aimple  or  mixed  with  opium. 

Irrigationa  of  the  head,  feet,  apongea,  muaic,  mur- 
mur and  noiae  of  waters. 

Frictions  of  the  head  and  outward  parte,  aaoculi 
of  henbane,  wormwood  at  hie  pillow,  &c. 

Against  terrihle  dreams;  not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  peaa,  cabbage, 

venison,  meets  heavy  of  digestion,  use  balm,  hart's-tongue,  dec 
Againat  ruddiness  and  blushing,  inward  and  outward  remediea. 

'Diet,  preparatives,  purges,  avertera,  cordials,  correctors,  as  before. 
Phlebotomy  in  this  kind  more  necessary,  and  more  frequent 
To  correct  and  cleanse  the  blood  with  fumitory,  senna,  auccory,  dandelion, 
endive,  &c 

Subted. 
Phlebotomy,  if  need  require. 
Diet,  preparatives,  avertera,  cordiala,  purgera,  as  before,  saving  that  they  must  not  be 

so  vehement 
Use  of  pennyroyal,  wormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alone  hath  cured  many. 
To  provoke  urine  with  aniaeed,  dancus,  asarum,  6lc.,  and  stools,  if  need  be,  by  clysters 

and  suppoaitoriea. 
To  respect  the  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  hypochondrias. 
To  use  treacle  now  and  then  in  winter. 
To  vomit  after  meals  sometimes,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

{Galanga,  gentian,  enula,  angelica,  calamus 
aromaticus,  zedoary,  china,  condite  gin* 
ger,  dec 

I  Pennyroyal,  rue,  calamint,  bay  leavea,  and 
berriea,  scordium,  bethany,  lavender,  camo- 
mile, centaury,  wormwood,  cummin,  broom, 
orange  pills. 

! Saffron,  cinnamon,  mace,    nutmeg,  pepper, 
musk,  zedoary  with  wine,  dec 
Aniseed,  fennel-seed,  ammi,  cary,  cummin, 
nettle,  bays,  parsley,  grana,  paradiai. 

"§  rDianbum,  diagalanga,  diaciminum,  diacalaminthea,  eiee« 
g  J  tuarium  de  baccis  lauri,  benedicta  laxativa,  dec  pulvis 
jf^  carminativus,  and  pulvis  descrip.  Antidotario  Floren- 
g  I     tino,  aromaticum,  rosatum,  Mithridate. 

Outwardly  used,  as  cupping-glasses  to  the  hypochondries  without  scarifi- 
cation, oil  of  camomile,  me,  aniseed,  their  decoctions,  &c. 


Inwardly 
taken, 


%  To  ex- 
pel wind. 


or 


B 

I 


or 


§ 


Roota, 


Herba, 


Seeds, 


z2 
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THE  SECOND  PARTITION 


THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


Unlawful  Cures  rejected. 

INVETERATE  Melancholy,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  be  a  continuate,  inexora- 
ble disease,  hard  to  be  cured,  accompanying  them  to  their  graves,  most  part,  as 
*  Montanus  observes,  yet  many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that  which  is  most  vio- 
lent, or  at  least,  according  to  the  same  'author,  ^'it  may  be  mitigated  and  much 
eased.^'  JVi/  desperandum.  It  may  be  hard  to  cure,  but  not  impossible  for  him  that 
is  most  grievously  afiected,  if  he  but  willing  to  be  helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  method  in  the  cure,  which  1 
have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of  the  causes;  first  general,  then  particular; 
and  those  according  to  their  several  species.  Of  these  cures  some  be  lawful,  some 
again  unlawful,  which  though  frequent,  familiar,  and  often  used,  yet  justly  censured* 
and  to  be  controverted.  As  first,  whether  by  these  diabolical  means,  which  are  com- 
monly practised  by  the  devil  and  his  ministers,  sorcerers,  witches,  magicians,  &lc^ 
by  spells,  cabilistical  words,  charms,  characters,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philters, 
incantations,  &c.,  this  disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured  ?  and  if  they  may,  whether 
it  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  them,  those  magnetical  cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek 
after  such  means  in  any  case  ?  The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is 
questioned  amongst  many  writers,  some  affirming,  some  denying.  Valesius,  coni. 
med,  lib,  5.  cap.  6.  Malleus  Maleficor.  Heumius,  l.  3.  pracL  med.  cap.  28.  Cxlios 
lib.  16.  c.  16.  Delrio  Tom,  3.  Wierus  lib.  2.  de  prcBStig.  deem.  Libanius  Lavater  df 
sped.  part.  2.  cap.  7.  Holbrenner  the  Lutheran  in  Fistorium,  Polydor  Virg.  L  \,df 
pradig.  Tandlerus,  Lemnius,  (Hippocrates  and  Avicenna  amongst  the  rest)  deny 
that  spirits  or  devils  have  any  power  over  us,  and  refer  all  with  Pomponatius  uf 
Fadua  to  natural  causes  and  humours.  Of  the  other  opinion  are  Bodinus  Damom- 
mantUR^  lib.  3,  cap.  2.  Amoldus,  Marcellus  Empyricus,  I.  Fistorius,  Faracelsus  Apodix. 
Magic.  Agrippa  lib.  2.  de  occult.  Philos.  cap.  36. 69. 71 .  72.  et  1. 3,  c.  23,  et  10.  Mar- 
cilius  Ficinus  de  vit.  ccbUL  compar,  cap.  13.  15.  18.  21.  Sfc.  Galeottus  (2e  promiscua 
doct.  cap.  24.  Jovianus  Fontanus  Tom.  2.  Plin.  lib.  28,  c.  2.  Strabo,  lib.  15.  Geog. 
Leo  Suavius :  Goclenius  de  ung.  armar.  Oswoldus  CroUius,  Emestus  Burgravius 
Dr.  Flud,  &c.  Cardan  de  subt.  brings  many  proofs  out  of  Ars  Notoria,  and  Solo- 
mon's decayed  works,  old  Hermes,  Artefius,  Costaben  Luca,  Ficatrix,  &c.  that  such 
cures  may  be  done.  They  can  make  fire  it  shall  not  burn,  fetch  fa^ck  thieves  er 
stolen  goods,  show  their  absent  faces  in  a  glass,  make  serpents  lie  still,  stanch  blood, 
salve  gouts,  epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tooth-ache,  melancholy,  et  omnia  ntundi 
mala^  make  men  immortal,  young  again  as  the  '  Spanish  marquess  is  said  to  have 
done  by  one  of  his  slaves,  and  some,  which  jugglers  in  *  China  maintain  still  (as 


iCoMil.  935.  pro  Abbate  Italo.  aconeil.  23.  aut 

Gurabitur,  aut  oertd  mi  nun  afficietur,  ai  volet.        *Vide 
Benatum  Morey  Animad.  in  scholam  Salernit,  c.  38.  ai 


ad  40.  annos  posseni  producere  vitam,  cur  noo  ad  rfo- 
turn  7  »i  ad  centum,  cur  non  ad  mille  1  *  Hist.  Cbi- 

nensum. 


^ 


Mem.  1.] 


PatienL 
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Tragaltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their  extraordinary  skill  in  physic,  and  some 
of  our  modem  chemists  by  their  strange  limbecks,  by  their  spells,  philosopher's 
stones  and  charms.  '^'Many  doubt,''  saith  Nicholas  Taurellus,  '^whether  the  devil  1| 
can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath  not  made,  and  some  flatly  deny  it,  howsoever  com-  U 
mon  experience  confirms  to  our  astonishment,  that  magicians  can  work  such  feats, 
and  that  the  devil  without  impediment  can  penetrate  through  all  the  parts  of  our 
bodies,  and  cure  such  maladies  by  ndeans  to  us  unknown."  Daneus  in  his  tract  de 
SoTiiariis  subscribes  to  this  of  Taurellus ;  Erastus  de  lamiisj  maintaineth  as  much, 
and  so  do  most  divines,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience  they 
can  commit  ^agentes  eum  patientibus^  colligere  semina  rerum^  eaque  materuB  applv- 
eare^  as  Austin  infers  de  Civ,  Dei  et  de  TrinU,  lib,  3.  cap,  7.  et  8.  they  can  work  stu- 
pendous and  admirable  conclusions ;  we  see  the  efiects  only,  but  not  the  causes  of 
them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cures.  Sorcerers  are  too  common ; 
canning  men,  wizards,  and  white-witches,  as  they  call  them,  in  every  village,  which 
if  they  be  sought  unto,  will  help  almost  all  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  Servatares 
in  Latin,  and  they  have  commonly  St.  Catherine's  wheel  printed  in  the  roof  of  their 
mouth,  or  in  some  other  part  about  them,  resistunt  incarUatorum  prcBStigiis^  (^Bois- 
sardus  writes)  morbos  a  sagis  motos  propulsanty  ^c,  that  to  doubt  of  it  any  longer, 
^^or  not  to  believe,  were  to  run  into  that  other  sceptical  extreme  of  incredulity," 
saith  Taurellus.  Leo  Sauvius  in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus  seems  to  make  it  an 
art,  which  ought  to  be  approved ;  Pistorius  and  others  stifily  maintain  the  use  of 
charms,  words,  characters,  &c.  Jlrs  vera  est^  sed  pauci  artifices  reperiuntur;  the  art 
is  true,  but  there  be  but  a  few  that  have  skill  in  it.  Marcellius  Donatus  lib.  2.  de  hist, 
mir.  cap.  1.  proves  out  of  Josephus'  eight  books  of  antiquities,  that  '^  Solomon  so 
cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  by  spells,  charms,  and  drove  away  devils,  and  that 
Eleazer  did  as  much  before  Vespasian."  Langius  in  his  med.  epist.  holds  Jupiter 
Menecrates,  that  did  so  many  stupendous  cures  in  his  time,  to  have  used  this  art, 
and  that  he  was  no  other  than  a  magician.  Many  famous  cures  are  daily  done  in 
this  kind,  the  devil  is  an  expert  physician,  as  Godelman  calls  him,  lib.  1.  cap.  18. 
and  God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians  to  produce  such  effects, 
as  Larater  cap.  3.  lib.  8.  part.  3.  cap.  1.  Polid.  Virg.  lib.  1.  de  prodigiis^  Delrio  and 
others  admit.  Such  cures  may  be  done,  and  as  Paracels.  Tom.  4.  de  morb.  amerU.  stiffly 
maintains,  '^they  cannot  otherwise  be  cured  but  by  spells,  seals,  and  spiritual 
physic."  "  Amoldus,  lib.  de  sigillis^  sets  down  the  making  of  them,  so  doth  Rulandus 
and  many  others. 

Hoc  posito^  they  can  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is,  whether  it  be  lawful 
in  a  desperate  case  to  crave  their  help,  or  ask  a  wizard's  advice.  'Tis  a  common 
practice  of  some  men  to  go  first  to  a  witch,  and  then  to  a  physician,  if  one  cannot 
the  other  shall,  Flectere  si  nequeant  superos  Acheronta  movebunt.  ''^  It  matters  not," 
saith  Paracelsus,  ^^  whether  it  be  God  or  the  devil,  angels,  or  unclean  spirits  cure 
him,  so  that  he  be  eased."  If  a  man  fall  into  a  ditch,  as  he  prosecutes  it,  what  mat- 
ter is  it  whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him  out  ?  and  if  I  be  troubled  with  such 
a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the  devil  himself,  or  any  of  his  ministers  by  God's 
permission,  redeem  me  ?  He  calls  a  ''  magician,  God's  minister  and  his  vicar,  apply- 
ing that  of  vos  estis  dii  profanely  to  them,  for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Erastus 
part,  l.fol.  45.  And  elsewhere  he  encourageth  his  patients  to  have  a  good  faith, 
'*^a  strong  imagination,  and  they  shall  find  the  effects :  let  divines  say  to  the  con- 
trary what  they  will."  He  proves  and  contends  that  many  diseases  cannot  otherwise 
be  cured.  Incaniatione  orti  incantatUme  curari  debent ;  if  they  be  caused  by  incan- 
tation, ^  they  must  be  cured  by  incantation.  Constantinus  lib.  4.  approves  of  such 
remedies :  Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter  iEIrodius  rerum  Judic.  lib.  3.  tit..  7.  Salicetus 
Godefridus,  with  others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them ;  modo  sint  ad  sanitatem  qtue  a 


*Alii  dabitant  an  demon  ponrit  morbos  curare  quos 
noQ  fecit,  alii  negaut,  wd  quotidiana  experientia  con- 
firmat,  magoa  magno  multonim  Btupore  morboi  curare, 
afigolas  oorporiB  parte  citra  impedimentum  permeare, 
et  medJit  nofavi  ignotis  curare.  *Agentia  cum 

pcUentibaB  conjufunt.  *  Cap.  11.  de  Servat.  "HaDC 
aiii  rident,  aed  vereor  ne  dum  nolumue  esse  creduli, 
vitiam  non  elTuf iamus  incredulitatis.  *  Refert  SolO' 
BioiieiD  mentis  morbos  curasse,  et  demones  abcvisse 
ipns  earauatbiis.  quod  el  coram  Vespasiano  fecit  £lea> 


xar.  10  Spirituales  morbi  spiritualiter  curari  debent. 
i^Sigillam  ex  auro  peculiar!  ad  Melancholiam,  Ac 
**Lib.  1.  de  occult.  Philos.  nihil  refert  an  Deus  an  Dia> 
bolus,  anfeli  an  immundi  sptritus  cgro  opem  ferant, 
morbus  curetur.  »  Magus  minister  et  Vicarlus  Dei. 
i«  Utere  forti  ima^inationeet  experieris  effectum,  dicant 
in  adversum  quicquid  volunt  Tbeologi.  uidem 

Plinius  contendit  quosdam  esse  morbos  qui  incanta- 
tionibus  solum  carentor. 


lA^tK 


I 
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Tt%  Citre  of  Melancholy.  [Part  2.  Sec.  1. 

fnagisjiunty  sedu  non,  so  ikey  be  for  the  parties  good,  or  not  at  all.  But  diese  men 
are  confuted  by  Remigins,  Bodinns,  dam,  lih,  3.  cap  2.  Godelnunus  lib.  1.  a^.  8. 
Wierus,  Delrio  Uh.  6.  quasi,  2.  Tom,  3.  mag,  inquis,  Erastus  de  Lamiis;  all  onr 
^  divines,  schoolmen,  and  such  as  write  cases  of  conscience  are  against  it,  the  scripture 
itself  absolutely  forbids  it  as  a  mortal  sin,  Levit  cap.  xviii.  xix.  xx.  Deut.  xviiL  kc. 
Rom.  viii.  19.  '^Evil  is  not  to  be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it''  Much  better  it 
were  for  such  patients  that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a  little  misery  in  this  life,  than 
to  hazard  their  souls'  health  for  ever,  and  as  Delrio  counselleth,  "  ^  much  better  die, 
than  be  so  cured."  Some  take  upon  them  to  expel  devils  by  natural  remedies,  and 
magical  exorcisms,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice  of  the  primitire 
church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazer,  Irsneus,  TertuUian,  Austin.  Ease- 
bins  makes  mention  of  such,  and  magic  itself  hath  been  publicly  professed  in  some 
universities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in  Spain,  and  Cracow  in  Poland :  but  cxHidemned 
anno  1318,  by  the  chancellor  and  university  of  "Paris.  Our  pontifical  writers  retain 
many  of  these  adjurations  and  forms  of  exorcisms  still  in  the  church ;  besides  those 
in  baptism  used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and  such  as  are  possessed,  as  they  hold,  in 
Christ's  name.  Read  Hieron.  Mengus  ceq),  3.  Pet  Tyreus,  part.  3.  cap.  8.  what  exor- 
cisms they  prescribe,  besides  those  ordinary  means  of  **  ^  fire  sufiiimigations,  lights* 
cutting  the  air  with  swords,"  cap,  57.  herbs,  odours :  of  which  Tostatus  treats,  2.  Reg. 
cap.  16.  quasi  43,  you  shall  find  many  vain  and  frivolous  superstitious  forms  of 
exorcisms  among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 


MEMB.  IL 
Lawful  Cures^  first  from  God. 


Being  so  clearly  evinced,  as  it  is,  all  unlawful  cures  are  to  be  refused,  it  remains 
to  treat  of  such  as  are  to  be  admitted,  and  those  are  commonly  such  which  God  hath 
appointed,  '''by  virtue  of  stones,  herbs,  plants,  meats,  &c.  and  the  like,  which  sre 
prepared  and  applied  to  our  use,  by  art  and  industry  of  physicians,  who  are  th|  dis- 
pensers of  such  treasures  for  our  good,  and  to  be  "  '^  honoured  for  necessities'  sake,^ 
God'S  intermediate  ministen,  to  whom  in  our  infirmities  we  are  to  seek  for  help. 
Tet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or  wholly  upon  them :  a  Jove  prinnipiumj  we 
must  first  begin  with  ''prayer^  and  then  use  physic ;  not  one  without  the  other,  but 
both  together.  To  pray  alone7"an3  reject  ordinary  means,  is  to  do  like  him  in 
.£sop,  that  when  his  cart  was  stalled,  lay  flat  on  his  back,  and  cried  aloud  help  Her- 
cules, but  that  was  to  little  purpose,  except  as  his  friend  advised  him,  roUs  iuie  ipse 
armiiaris^  he  whipped  his  horses  withal,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  God 
works  by  means,  as  Christ  cured  the  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle :  ^  Orandum 
est  ut  sit  mens  eana  in  corpore  sano.'^^  As  we  must  pray  for  health  of  body  and 
mind,  so  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavoura  to  preserve  and  continue  it  Some 
kind  of  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and  both  necessarily  re- 
quired, not  one  without  the  other.  For  all  Sie  physic  we  can  use,  art,  excellent 
industry,  is  to  no  purpose  without  calling  upon  God,  nil  juvat  immensoa  Cratero 
promittere  monies:  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  help,  run,  ride,  except  God  bless  us. 


**  noil  Sicoli  dapef 

Dulcem  elaborabttDtnporeiii, 
Non  animani  cytbeneve  eantni. 


MBTon  domuB  et  ftindm,  non  btu  acenms  et  aari 
JEgroto  poHunt  domioo  dedueere  febra.** 

« **  With  booM,  with  laad,  with  moDejr,  and  with  foM. 
The  maiter*!  fever  will  not  be  controird.** 


We  must  use  our  prayer  and  physic  both  together :  and  so  no  doubt  but  our  prayers 
will  be  available,  and  our  physic  take  efkci.  Tis  that  Hezekiah  practised,  2  King. 
XX.  Luke  the  Evangelist :  and  which  we  are  enjoined,  Coloss.  iv.  not  the  patient 
only,  but  the  physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  a  heathen,  required  this  in  a  good 
practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen,  lib.  de  Plat,  et  Hipp,  dog.  lib.  9.  cap.  15.  and  in  that 

MQai  taliboe  eredant,  aat  ad  eorum  domoa  euntei,  I  medtcinea  of  the  earth,  and  be  that  is  wite  will  not  ab- 
aut  ania  doroib«iB  introdocunt,  aot  iniermfant,  Kiant  !  hor  ihero,  Ecfilun.  xxxviii.  4.  *i  My  mn.  fk%\  not  in 

ae  fidem  Cbriatianam  et  baptianiuni  pnevariea«e,  et  {  thy  sick  new,  but  pray  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  makr 
Apostatae  eaae.    Auatin  de  aaperrtit.  obaerv.  noc  pacio  '  thee  whole,  Ecclua  xxzviii.  9.  *■  Hue  omne  phn 

A  Deo  deilcitnr  ad  diabolum,  P.  Mart.  i?  Mnri    cipium,  hue  refer  ezitum.  Hor.  3  carm.  Od.6.       *  Muac 

prsBtat  quam  niperatitioed  aanari,  Disqni*.  mag.  I.  i.  c.    and  fine  fare  can  do  no  yrMMi.  **  Hor.  I.  1.  ep.  ± 

x.aect.  1.  quciit.  l.Tbn.  3.  i*P.  Lumbard.  »S«>f-  uSintCrcsi  et  c.*ram  lici>t.  non  boa  Padotaa  aiinas 
filua,  fladioniB  ictua,  kit.         *Tlie  Lord  bath  created  i  undas  agf  na  eripirt  unquain  i  miaeriia. 
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tract  of  his,  an  mores  sequantur  temp.  cor.  ca.  11.  'tis  a  rule  which  he  doth  inculcate, 
*  and  many  others.  Hyperius  in  his  first  book  de  sacr.  script,  lect.  speaking  of  that 
happiness  and  good  success  which  all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cures, 
"  tells  them  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  except  with  a  true  faith  they  call  upon  God, 
and  teach  their  patients  to  do  the  like."  The  council  of  Lateran,  Canon  22.  decreed 
tbey  should  do  so :  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much :  whatso- 
ever thou  takest  in  hand  ^saith  **  Gregory)  let  God  be  of  thy  counsel,  consult  with 
him ;  that  healeth  those  tnat  are  broken  in  heart,  (Psal.  cxlvii.  3.)  and  bindeth  up 
their  sores."  Otlierwise  as  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  cap.  xlvi.  11.  denounced  to  Egypt, 
In  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines,  for  thou  shalt  have  no  health.  It  is  the 
same  counsel  which  ^  Comineus  that  politic  historiographer  gives  to  all  christian 
princes,  upon  occasion  of  that  unhappy  overthrow  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  extremely  melancholy,  and  sick  to  death:  insomuch  that 
neither  physic  nor  persuasion  could  do  him  any  good,  perceiving  his  preposterous 
error  belike,  advisethall  great  men  in  such  cases,  ^^^  to  pray  first  to  God  with  all 
submission  and  penitency,  to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  to  use  physic."  The  very 
same  fault  it  was,  which  the  prophet  reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Judah,  that  he  relied 
more  on  physic  than  on  God,  and  by  all  means  would  have  him  to  amend  it.  And 
'tis  a  fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  adl  other  sorts  of  men.  The  prophet  David  was 
so  observant  of  this  precept,  that  in  his  greatest  misery  and  vexation  of  mind,  he 
pat  this  rule  first  in  practice.  Psal.  Ixxvii.  3.  ^'  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will 
think  on  God."  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  4.  ''  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  servant,  for  unto  thee  I 
lift  up  my  soul :"  and  verse  7.  "  In  the  day  of  trouble  will  I  call  upon  thee,  for  thou 
hearest  me."  Psal.  liv.  1.  "  Save  me,  O  God,  by  thy  name,"  &c.  Psal.  lxxxii.psal. 
XX.  And  'tis  the  common  practice  of  all  good  men,  Psal.  cvii.  13.  ^^  when  their 
heart  was  humbled  with  heaviness,  they  cried  to  the  Lord  in  their  troubles,  and  he 
delivered  them  from  their  distress."  And  they  have  found  good  success  in  so  doing, 
as  David  confesseth,  Psal.  xxx.  12.  ^'  Thou  hast  turned  my  mourning  into  joy,  thou 
hast  loosed  my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladness."  Therefore  he  adviseth  aU 
others  to  do  the  like,  Psal.  xxxi.  24.  ">  All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strong,  and 
he  shall  establish  your  heart."  It  is  reported  by  "  Suidas,  speaking  of  Hezekiah, 
that  there  was  a  great  book  of  old,  of  King  Solomon's  writing,  which  contained 
medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the  temple: 
but  Hezekiah  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  because  it  made  the 
people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty  in  calling  and  relying  upon  God,  out  of  a  con- 
fidence on  those  remedies.  "  Minutius  that  worthy  consul  of  Rome  in  an  oration 
he  made  to  his  soldiers,  was  much  ofiended  with  them,  and  taxed  their  ignorance, 
that  in  their  misery  called  more  on  him  than  upon  God.  A  general  fkuLx  it  is  all 
over  the  world,  and  Minutius's  speech  concerns  us  all,  we  rely  more  on  physic,  and 
seek  oftener  to  physicians,  than  to  God  himself.  As  much  faulty  are  they  that  pre- 
scribe, as  they  that  ask,  respecting  wholly  their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordi- 
nary receipts  and  medicines  many  limes,  than  to  him  that  made  them.  I  would  wish 
all  patients  in  this  behalf,  in  the  midst  of  their  melancholy,  to  remember  that  of 
Siracides,  £cc.  i.  11.  and  12.  ^^The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and  gladness,  and  re- 
joicing. The  fear  of  the  Lord  maketh  a  merry  heart,  and  giveth  gladness,  and  joy, 
and  long  life :"  and  all  such  as  prescribe  physic,  to  begin  in  nomine  Dei^  as  ^  Mesue 
did,  to  imitate  Lsbius  k  Fonte  Eugubinus,  that  in  all  his  consultations,  still  concludes 
with  a  prayer  for  the  good  success  of  his  business ;  and  to  remember  that  of  Creto 
one  of  their  predecessors, /ug^e  avaritiam^  et  sine  oratione  et  invocatione  Dei  nihil 
facias^  avoid  covetousness,  and  do  nothing  without  invocation  upon  God. 


*Scientia  de  Deo  debet  in  medico  iofiza  ease,  Mesue 
Arabe.  Sanat  omnea  languores  Deua.  For  you  shall 
praj  to  your  Lord,  tbat  be  would  prosper  that  wbicb  is 
gi?eo  for  ease,  and  then  use  physic  for  the  prolonging 
of  life,  Eedus.  zzxviii  4.  »  Omnea  optantquandam 
in  nedidoa  felicitatem,  aed  hanc  non  est  qu6d  ezpec- 
tear.  Diai  deum  vera  fide  invocent,  atque  Bgroa  aimili- 
ter  ad  ardentem  vocstionem  ezcitent.  *  Lemnius  d 
Grefor.  czhor.  ad  vitam  opt.  inatit.  cap.  48.  C^uicquid 
awditaris  aggredi  ant  perllcere.  Deum  in  consilium 
adhibeto.  *Cbmmentar.  lib.  7.  oh  infelicem  pug- 

naaoonuiaiatiia,  in  agritudinem  ineidit,  iu  ut  i  me- 

35 


dicis  curari  noo  posset.  »In  his  animi  malis  prin- 

ceps  imprimis  ad  Deum  precetur,  et  peccatis  veniam 
ezoret,  inde  ad  medicinam,  4tc.  u  Greg.  Tlxtioas.  To. 
8. 1. 98.  c  7.  Byntaz.  In  vestibulo  templi  Solomon,  liber 
remediorum  cujusque  roorbi  fuit,  quem  revnlsit  Ezechi- 
as,  quod  populus  neglecto  Deo  nee  invocato,  sanitatem 
inde  peteret.  *■  Livins  1.  S3.  Strepunt  aures  clamo- 
ribus  plorantium  aociorum,  siepius  nos  quam  deorum 
in vocantium  ojiem.  *  Rulandus  adjungit  optimam 

orationem  ad  finem  Empyricorum.  Mercurialia  conail. 
35.  ita  condudit.  MonUous  passim,  kc.  et  plurea  alii, 
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MEMB.  III. 


[Part  2.  Sec  I. 


,j' 


4 


!iS: 


Whether  il  he  lawful  to  seek  to  Saints  for  Aid  in  this  Disease. 

That  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts ;  but  whether  ^e  should  pray  to 
saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they  can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  lawfully  con- 
troverted. Whether  their  images,  shrines,  relics,  consecrated  things,  holy  water, 
medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcisms,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
be  available  in  this  disease  ?  The  papists  on  the  one  side  stiffly  maintain  how  many 
melancholy,  mad,  demoniacal  persons  are  daily  cured  at  Sl  Anthony^s  Church  in 
Padua,  at  St  Vitus'  in  Germany,  by  our  Lady  of  Loretto  in  Italy,  our  Lidy  of  Sichem 
in  the  Low  Countries :  **Qike  et  aeds  lumen^  agris  salutem^  mortuis  viiam^  claudis 
gressum  reddil^  omnes  morhos  corporis^  animi^  curat^  et  in  ipsos  damones  impcrivm 
exercet;  she  cures  halt)  lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and  commands 
the  devil  himself,  saith  Lipsius.  ^  twenty-five  thousand  in  a  day  come  thither,"  '^quis 
nisi  numen  in  ilbun  locum  sic  indurit;  who  brought  them  ?  in  auribus^  in  oculis  om- 
nttim  gesia^  nova  ruwUia;  new  news  lately  done,  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full  of  her 
cures,  and  who  can  relate  them  all  ?  They  have  a  proper  saint  almost  for  every 
><^^peculiar  infirmity :  for  poison,  gouts,  agues,  Petronella :  St  Romanus  for  such  as  are 
{  possessed ;  Valentine  for  the  falling  sickness ;  St  Vitus  for  madmen,  &c.  and  as  of 
I  old  "  Pliny  reckons  up  Gods  for  all  diseases,  {Febrifanum  dicatum  est)  lilius  Giral- 
dus  repeats  many  of  her  ceremonies :  all  afifections  of  the  mind  were  heretofore 
accounted  gods,*^  love,  and  sorrow,  virtue,  honour,  liberty,  contumely,  impudencv, 
had  their  temples,  tempests,  seasons,  Crepitus  VerUriSy  dea  Vacunoj  dea  Claacimu 
there  was  a  goddess  of  idleness,  a  goddess,  of  the  draught,  or  jakes,  PremOfPre- 
mundoj  Priapus^  bawdy  gods,  and  gods  for  all  ^  ofiices.  Varro  reckons  up  30,000 
gods :  Lucian  makes  Podagra  the  gout  a  goddess,  and  assigns  her  priests  and  minis- 
ters :  and  melancholy  comes  not  behind ;  for  as  Austin  mentioneth,  lib,  4.  de  Civit. 
Dei^  cap,  9.  there  was  of  old  Angerona  dea^  and  she  had  her  chapel  and  feasts,  to 
whom  (saith  *  Macrobius)  they  did  ofier  sacrifice  yearly,  that  she  might  be  pacified 
^  well  as  the  rest  'Tis  no  new  thing,  you  see  tliis  of  papists ;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  old  doting  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedicated  his  ^  pen  after  all  his  labour?*, 
to  this  our  goddess  of  melancholy,  than  to  his  Virgo  Halensis^  and  been  her  chap- 
lain, it  would  have  become  him  better :  but  he,  poor  man,  thought  no  harm  in  that 
which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  doth  well,  he  hath  so  many 
patrons,  and  honourable  precedents  in  the  like  kind,  that  justify  as  much,  as  eagerly, 
and  more  than  he  there  saith  of  his  lady  and  mistress :  read  but  superstitious  Cosier 
and  Gretser's  Tract  de  Cruce^  Lour,  Arcturus  FaiUeus  de  Invoc.  Sanci.  BeUarmioe. 
Delrio  dis,  mag.  Tom,  3.  /.  6.  qiutst,  2.  sect,  3.  Greg.  Tolosanus  Thm,  2.  lib,  8.  cap, 
24.  Syntax.  Strozius  Cicogna  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  Tyreus,  Hieronymus  Mengus,  and  you 
shall  find  infinite  examples  of  cures  done  in  this  kind,  by  holy  waters,  relics,  crosses, 
exorcisms,  amulets,  images,  consecrated  beads,  &c.  Barradius  the  Jesuit  boldly  gives 
it  out,  that  Christ's  countenance,  and  the  Virgin  Mary's,  would  cure  melancholy,  if 
one  had  looked  steadfastly  on  them.  P.  Morales  the  Spaniard  in  his  book  de  pulch. 
Jes.  et  Mar.  confirms  the  same  out  of  Carthusianus,  and  I  know  not  whom,  that  it 
was  a  common  proverb  in  those  days,  for  such  as  were  troubled  in  mind  to  say, 
eajnus  ad  videndum  Jilium  Marue^  let  us  see  the  son  of  Mary,  as  they  now  do  post 
to  St  Anthony's  in  Padua,  or  to  St  Hilary's  at  Poictiers  in  France.  ^'  In  a  closet  of 
that  church,  there  is  at  this  day  St.  Hilary's  bed  to  be  seen,  ^  to  which  they  bring  all 
the  madmen  in  the  country,  and  af\er  some  prayers  and  other  ceremonies,  they  lay 
them  down  there  to  sleep,  and  so  they  recover."  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those 
parts,  to  send  all  their  madmen  to  St  Hilary's  cradle.  They  say  the  like  of  St 
Tubery  in  '^another  place.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  Itin,  Camb.  c.  1.  tells  strange  stories^ 
of  St  Ciricius'  staff,  that  would  cure  this  and  all  other  diseases.   Others  say  as  much 


M  Lipsiu*.  » Cap.  S6.  "  Lib.  2.  cap.  7.  de 

Deo  Morbitque  in  genera  deaeriptis  deot  rrperimua. 
i^Belden  prolog,  cap.  3.  de  diis  Syria.  Rofinua.  "See 
Lilii  Oiraldi  ayntagma  de  diia.  Sac  "  IS  Cat.  Jaooarii 
feriaa  eelabrant,  ut  angorea  et  aniiai  aoUdtadinca  pro- 


pitiata  depellat.  *  Hanc  dive  pennam  eoowrniTi, 

Lipaiua.       «i  Jodocai  Stncerus  itin.  Gallic.  1617.  H«c 
mente  captoa  deducnnt,  et  atatia  orationibaa,  aaeriaqoe 

Siractia,  in  illam  lectam  donnitnn  ponont,  kc      ^  Is 
■Uaa  NarboneiMi. 


» 
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(as  ^  Hospinian  obserres)  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne ;  their  names  written  in 
parchment,  and  hung  about  a  patient's  neck,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  will  produce 
like  efiects.  Read  Lipomannus,  or  that  golden  legend  ofJacobtu  de  Voragint^  you 
shall  haye  infinite  stories,  or  those  new  relations  of  our  *^  Jesuits  in  Japan  and  China, 
of  Mat  Riccius,  Acosta,  Loyola,  Xaverius's  life,  &c.  Jasper  Belga,  a  Jesuit,  cured  a 
mad  woman  by  hanging  St  John's  gospel  about  her  neck,  and  many  such.  Holy 
water  did  as  much  in  Japan,  &c.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  their  works,  as  such  ex- 
amples. 

But  we  on  the  other  side  seek  to  God  alone.    We  say  with  David,  Psal.  xlvi.  1. 
^God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and  help  in  trouble,  ready  to  be  found.''     For  their 
catalogue  of  examples,  we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that  they  are  false  fictions,  or 
diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.     We  cannot  deny  but  that  it  is  an  ordinary 
thing  on  St  Anthony's  day  in  Padua,  to  bring  diverse  madmen  and  demoniacal  per- 
sons to  be  cured :  yet  we  make  a  doubt  whether  such  parties  be  so  aflfected  indeed, 
but  prepared  by  their  priests,  by  certain  ointments  and  drams,  to  cozen  the  common- 
alty, as  ^  Hildesheim  well  saith ;  the  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia  as 
Mathiolus  gives  us  to  understand  in  his  preface  to  his  comment  upon  Dioscorides. 
But  we  need  not  run  so  far  for  examples  in  this  kind,  we  have  a  just  volume  pub- 
lished at  home  to  this  purpose.  ^  ^^  A  declaration  of  egregious  popish  impostures,  to 
withdraw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  the  pretence  of  casting  out  of  devils, 
practised  by  Father  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish  priests,  his 
wicked  associates,  with  the  several  parties'  names,  confessions,  examinations,  &c.  O   ^     Ir 
which  were  pretended  to  be  possessed."    But  these  are  ordinary  tricks  only  to  get^K  •  (^'  - 
opinion  and  money,  mere  impostures.    JEsculapius  of  old,  that  counterfeit  God,  didjUoIr  l^i^*'- 
as  many  famous  cures ;  his  temple  (as  *^Strabo  relates)  was  daily  full  of  patientsJ\|^    ix^i. 
and  as  many  several  tables,  inscriptions,  pendants,  donories,  &c.  to  be  seen  in  hisll^  '       /, 
church,  as  at  this  day  our  Lady  of  Loretto's  in  Italy.     It  was  a  custom  long  since,  iJ  ^^     \ 

"  •uipendine  potenti  UXk,i  KftJ 

VeaUmenta  maris  deo." «    Hor.  Od.  1.  Ub.  i,  Oi.  J      ^ 

To  do  the  like,  in  former  times  they  were  seduced  and  deluded  as  they  are  now. 
Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  heretofore  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune,  Venus,  .£scula- 
pius,  &c.  as  ^Lactantius  lib.  2.  de  orig.  erroris^  c.  17.  observes.  The  same  Jupiter 
and  those  bad  angels  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by  the  name  of  St.  Sebastian, 
Barbara,  &.c.  Christopher  and  George  are  come  in  their  places.  Our  lady  succeeds 
Venus  (as  they  use  her  in  many  offices),  the  rest  are  otherwise  supplied,  as  ^  Lavater 
writes,  and  so  they  are  deluded.  ''  ^^And  God  oflen  winks  at  these  impostures,  be- 
cause they  forsake  his  word,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  they  do  that  seek 
after  holy  water,  crosses,"  &c.  Wienis,  lib,  4.  cap,  3.  What  can  these  men  plead 
for  themselves  more  than  those  heathen  gods,  Uie  same  cures  done  by  both,  the 
same  spirit  that  seduceth ;  but  read  more  of  the  Pagan  god's  efiects  in  Austin  de 
CivUate  Dei^  I,  10.  cap,  6.  and  of  iE^culapius  especially  in  Cicogna  Z.  3.  cap.  8.  or 
put  case  they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather  seek  to  them,  than  to  Christ  him- 
self, since  that  he  so  kindly  invites  us  unto  him,  ^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you,"  Mat  xi.  and  we  know  that  there  is  one  God, 
"^one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ,  (1  Tim.ii.5)  who  gave  himself 
a  ransom  for  all  men.  We  know  tliat  we  have  an  ^  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  (1  Job.  ii.  1.)  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven,  by  which  we  can  be 
saved,  but  by  his,"  who  is  always  ready  to  hear  us,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  from  ^  whom  we  can  have  no  repulse,  solus  vult^  solus  potest^  curat  ttni- 
tersos  tanquam  singulosy  et  ^  unumquemque  nostrum  et  solum^  we  are  all  as  one  to 
him,  he  cares  for  us  all  as  one,  and  why  should  we  then  seek  to  any  other  but 
to  him. 


<*Lib.  d«  orig.  Feftorum.  CoUo  BUfpenaa  et  perga- 
aieno  inacripta.  cum  »igno  cruci.<i,  t&c.  **  Em.  Acosta 
coia.  rerum  in  Urivnti;  gen.  A  tncietat.  Jctu,  Anno 
1266.  Bpiit.  Oooaalvl  Fcrnandia,  Anno  1560.  ft  Japo> 
Bia.  M  Spicel.  de  morbia  daemoniacis,  aic  A  aacrifl- 

culifl  parati  unguentis  Magicis  corpori  illitis,  ut  atultc 
pkbeeutae  perauadeant  tales  curari  k  Sancto  Antonio. 
«  Printed  at  London  4to  by  J.  Robertn.  1&)5.  *^  Greg. 
iib.  6.  CuJiM  fanum  egrotantiuni  multitudine  refertuin. 

uihliquaqa^  et  tabeliis  pendeniibut^,  in  quibus  aaiiati  I'') Bernard.  m Austin, 

laoiuoraa  erant  inacripti.  «< "  To  ofler  ibe  aailora* 


garments  to  the  deity  of  the  deep.**  *  Mali  angeti 

aumpaerunt  olim  nomen  Jovis,  Junonia,  Apollinis,  Ac. 
quoa  Gentiles  deoa  credebaot,  nunc  8-  SebastianI,  Bar- 
bare,  ice.  nomen  babent,  et  aiiorum.  *^  Part.  i. 
cap.  9.  de  spect.  Veneri  subatituunt  Virgtnem  Mariam. 
'^  Ad  hiec  ludibria  Deus  connivctfrequentur,  ubi  relicto 
verbo  Dei,  ad  Satanam  curriiur,  quales  hi  sunt,  qui 
aquam  lualralem,  crucem,  itc  lubricc  fldei  bominiboa 
offerunt.         *>  Charior  enl  ipaia  homo  quam  aibi,  Paul. 
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IV. 
SuBSKCT.  L — Physieianj  Patienij  Phytic. 


Or  those  direrse  gifts  which  our  apostle  Paul  saith  God  hath  bestowed  on  man, 
this  of  physic  Lb  not  the  least,  but  most  necessary,  and  especially  conducing  to  the 
good  of  mankind.  Next  therefore  to  God  in  all  our  extremities  (^  for  of  the  most 
high  Cometh  healing,^'  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  2.)  we  must  seek  to,  and  rely  upon  the  Phy- 
sician, "  who  is  ManuB  Dei^  saith  Hierophilus,  and  to  whom  he  hath  given  know- 
ledge, that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  wondrous  works.  '^  With  such  doth  he  heal 
men,  and  take  away  their  pains,^^  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  6.  7.  ^  when  thou  hast  need  of 
him,  let  him  not  go  from  thee.  The  hour  may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have 
good  success,^'  ver.  13.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  seek  a  physician 
as  we  ought,  we  may  be  eased  of  our  infirmities,  such  a  one  I  mean  as  is  sufficient, 
and  worthily  so  called ;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  in 
every  street  almost,  and  in  every  village,  Uiat  take  upon  them  this  name,  make  this 
noble  and  profitable  art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these  base 
and  illiterate  artificers :  but  such  a  physician  I  speak  of,  as  is  approved,  learned,  skil- 
ful, honest,  &c.,  of  whose  duty  Wecker,  ArUid.  cap,  2  et  Syntax,  tned.  Crato.  Julius 
Alexandrinus  medic.  Heurnius  prax.  med.  lib.  3.  cap.  I .  Sfc.  treat  at  large.  For  this 
particular  disease,  him  that  shall  take  upon  him  to  cure  it,  "  Paracelsus  will  have  to 
be  a  magician,  a  chemist,  a  philosopher,  an  astrologer ;  Thumesserus,  Severinus  the 
Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers,  require  as  much :  '<  many  of  them  cannot  be 
cured  but  by  magic."  '''^  Paracelsus  is  so  stiff  for  those  chemical  medicines,  that  in 
his  cures  he  will  admit  almost  of  no  other  physic,  deriding  in  the  mean  time  Hippo- 
crates, Gralen,  and  all  their  followers:  but  magic,  and  all  such  remedies  I  have 
already  censured,  and  shall  speak  of  chemistry  ^  elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required 
by  many  femous  physicians,  by  Ficinus,  Crato,  Femelius ;  *  doubted  of,  and  exploded 
by  others :  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  the  controversy  myself,  Johannes 
Hossurtus,  Thomas  Boderius,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  mathematical  physic^ 
shall  determine  for  me.  Many  physicians  explode  astrology  in  physic  (saith  he), 
there  is  no  use  of  it,  unam  artem  ac  qtutsi  temerarium  instciantur^  ac  gloriam  sibi 
ah  ejus  imperitia^  aucupari:  but  I  will  reprove  physicians  by  physicians,  that  defend 
and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicen.  &c.,  that  count  them  butchers  without  it, 
homicidas  medicos  AstrologicB  ignaros^  Sfc.  Paracelsus  goes  farther,  and  wiU  have 
his  physician  ^  predestinated  to  this  num^s  cure,  this  malady ;  and  time  of  cure,  the 
scheme  of  each  geniture  inspected,  gathering  of  herbs,  of  administering  astrologically 
observed ;  in  which  Thumesserus  and  some  iatromathematical  professors,  are  too 
superstitious  in  my  judgment.  "  Hellebore  will  help,  but  not  alway,  not  given  by 
every  physician,  &c."  but  these  men  are  too  peremptory  and  self-conceited  as  I  think. 
But  what  do  I  do,  interposing  in  that  which  is  beyond  my  reach  ?  A  blind  man 
cannot  judge  of  colours,  nor  I  peradventure  of  these  things.  Only  thus  much  I 
would  require,  honesty  in  every  physician,  that  he  be  not  over-careless  or  covetous, 
harpy-like  to  make  a  prey  of  his  patient ;  Camificis  namque  est  (as  ^  Wecker  notes; 
inter  ipsos  cruciatus  ingens  precium  exposcere^  as  a  hungiy  chimrgeon  often  produces 
and  wire-draws  his  cure,  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  pay,  ^  ^on  missura  cutem^ 
nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo?^  ^  Many  of  them,  to  get  a  fee,  wUl  give  physic  to  every 
one  that  comes,  when  there  is  no  cause,  and  they  do  so  irritare  sikntem  morhum^ 
as  ^  Heuraius  complains,  stir  up  a  silent  disease,  as  it  oAen  falleth  out,  which  by 
good  counsel,  good  advice  alone,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  by  rectifica- 
tion of  those  six  non-natural  things  otherwise  cured.  This  is  datura  helium  inferre^ 
to  oppugn  nature,  and  to  make  a  strong  body  weak.  Amoldus  in  his  8  and  11 
Aphorisms  gives  cautions  against,  and  expressly  forbiddeth  it.    ^  ^^A  wise  physician 

M  Ecclus.  zzzWii.    In  tbe  sif  bt  of  great  men  be  shall  ;  cap.  9.  ■  *'  The  leecb  never  releases  the  skin  ontd 

be  ID  admiration.  ••  Tom.  4.  Tract.  3.  de  morbis 

amentium,  borum  multi  non  nisi  A  Magis  curandi  el 
Astrologis,  quoDiam  origo  ejai  A  coslis  petenda  est. 
V  Lib.  de  Podagra.  »  Sect.  5.  ••  Langius. 

J.  Oesar  Claudinus  consult.  ••  Prcdestinatum  ad 

hunt  curandum.  **  Helleborus  curat,  sed  quod  ab 

oani  datus  medico  vanum  est.        ■  Antid.  gen.  lib.  3. 


be  is  filled  with  blood.*'  •«  auod  sspe  erenit,  lib.  3. 
cap.  ].  cum  Don  sit  neoessitas.  Fnistra  fatigant  nnte 
diia  egroe,  qui  victus  ratiooe  eurari  possuut.  Hmimius. 
*  Modestus  et  sapiens  medicus.  nunquam  propers  bit  §4 
pharmacum,  nisi  co^ente  necevitate,  41  Apbw.  prudeos 
et  plus  medicus  cibis  prius  medicinal,  quam  mediciais 
puris  morbom  ezpellere  satagat. 
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will  not  give  physic,  but  upon  necessity,  and  first  try  medicinal  diet,  before  he  pro- 
ceed to  medlcinsd  cure.''  "  In  another  place  he  laughs  those  men  to  scorn,  that  think 
longis  syrupis  expugnart  dcsmones  et  amnd  phantasnuUa^  they  can  purge  fiintastical 
imaginations  and  the  devil  by  physic.  Another  caution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon 
good  grounds,  if  so  be  there  be  need  of  physic,  and  not  mistake  the  disease ;  they 
are  often  deceived  by  the  ^  similitude  of  symptoms,  saith  Heumius,  and  I  could  give 
instance  in  many  consultations,  wherein  they  have  prescribed  opposite  physic. 
Sometimes  they  go  too  perfunctorily  to  work,  in  not  prescribing  a  just  "  course  of 
physic :  To  stir  up  the  humour,  and  not  to  purge  it,  doth  often  more  harm  than 
good.  Montanus  consil,  30.  inveighs  against  such  perturbations,  ^^  that  purge  to  the 
halves,  tire  nature,  and  molest  the  body  to  no  purpose."  Tis  a  crabbed  humour  to 
purge,  and  as  Laurentius  calls  this  disease,  the  reproach  of  physicians :  BessarduSj 
fiagellum  mtdicorum^  tlieir  lash ;  and  for  that  cause,  more  carefully  to  be  respected. 
Though  the  patient  be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and  refuse  it  again,  though 
he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a  good  physician  not  to  leave  hun  helpless. 
But  most  part  they  ofiend  in  that  other  extreme,  they  prescribe  too  much  physic, 
and  tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions,  to  no  purpose.  Mtva»  Utrabib.  2. 
2.  ser,  cap.  90.  will  have  them  by  all  means  therefore  ''^^to  give  some  respite  to 
nature,''  to  leave  off  now  and  then ;  aud  Lslius  d  Fonte  Eugubinus  in  his  consulta- 
tions, found  it  (as  he  there  witnesseth)  often  verified  by  experience,  '^^that  after  a 
deal  of  physic  to  no  purpose,  left  to  themselves,  they  have  recovered."  Tis  that 
which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatus  Altomarus,  still  inculcate,  dare  requiem  nature^  to  give 
nature  rest. 

SuBSECT.  U.— ^Concerning  the  Patient, 

When  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and  that  we  have  now  got  a 
skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  our  mind,  if  his  patient  will  not  be  conformable,  and 
content  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  come  to  no  good  end.  Many 
things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued  on  the  patient's  behalf:  First 
that  he  be  not  too  niggardly  miserable  of  his  purse,  or  think  it  too  much  he  bestows 
upon  himself,  and  to  save  charges  endanger  his  health.  The  Abderites,  when  they 
sent  for  ^'  Hippocrates,  promised  him  what  reward  he  would,  ^^^  all  the  gold  they  had, 
if  all  the  city  were  gold  he  should  have  it."  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went  into 
Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  cured  of  his  leprosy,  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment,  (2  Kings  v.  5.)  Another  thing 
is,  that  out  of  bashfulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief;  if  aught  trouble  his  mind,  let 
him  freely  disclose  it,  ^'  Sfuliorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat :"  by  that  means 
he  procures  to  himself  much  mischief,  and  runs  into  a  greater  inconvenience :  he 
must  be  willing  to  be  cured,  and  earnestly  desire  it.  Pars  sanitatis  velle  sanarifidtj 
(Seneca).   'Tis  a  part  of  his  cure  to  wish  his  own  health,  and  not  to  defer  it  too  long. 


^"  Uui  blandiendo  dulce  nutiivit  malum. 
Serd  recuMt  ferre  quod  subiit  Jugum." 

^  **  Hellebnrum  fruttra  cum  jam  eutia  cf  ra  tomebit, 
Poacenlea  videaa ;  venienti  oocurrite  morbo.** 


'*  He  that  by  cheriabing  a  miichierdotb  provoke. 
Too  late  at  last  refuseth  to  cast  offhia  yoke,'* 

**  When  the  akin  awella,  to  aeek  it  to  eppeaae 
With  liellebore,  ia  vain ;  meet  your  diaeaae.** 


By  this  means  many  times^  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not  taking  notice  of  their 
grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  supine  negligence,  extenuation,  wretchedness 
and  peevishness ;  they  undo  themselves.  The  citizens,  I  know  not  of  what  city  now, 
when  rumour  was  brought  their  enemies  were  coming,  could  not  abide  to  hear  it ; 
and  when  the  plague  begins  in  many  places  and  they  certainly  know  it,  they  com- 
mand silence  and  hush  it  up ;  but  after  they  see  their  foes  now  marching  to  their 
gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them,  they  begin  to  fortify  and  resist  when  'tis  too  late ; 
when  the  sickness  breaks  out  and  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  their 
supine  negligence :  'tis  no  otherwise  with  these  men.  And  often  out  of  prejudice,  a 
loathing,  and  distaste  of  physic,  they  had  rather  die,  or  do  worse,  than  take  any  of 

*  Brev.  ].  c.  18.  "  Biinilitudo  «epe  bonis  medicia 

inipitiiit.  »<^ui  melancholicia  proibent  remedia  non 
taii«  valida  Lnniriorea  morbi  imprimiisolertiani  mcdici 
poitulant  et  fidelitatem.  qui  enim  turoultuarid  ho^  trac- 
Unt,  viret  absque  ullocommodo  iedunt  et  frangunt,  Slc 
*llatunB  rooiiaaionem  dare  oportei.  ^  Flerique 


hoc  morbo  roedicina  nihil  profeciaae  viai  aunt,  et  aibi 
demi»8i  invaluerunt.  n  AMeritani  ep.  Hippoe. 

nCluicquid  auri  apud  noa  eat,  libenter  peraolvemua, 
etiHmai  lota  urba  noatre  aurum  eaaei.  ngeneea. 

f*  Per.  3.  Sat. 
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it.  ^  Barbarous  iminanity  (*  Melancthon  terms  it)  and  folly  to  be  deplored,  so  in 
contemn  the*  precepts  of  health,  good  remedies,  and  Tolantarily  to  pull  death,  and 
many  maladies  upon  their  own  heads."  Though  many  again  are  in  that  other 
extreme  too  profuse,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of  their  health,  too  apt  to  take  physic 
on  every  small  occasion,  to  aggravate  every  slender  passion,  imperfection,  impedi- 
ment :  if  their  finger  do  but  ache,  run,  ride,  send  for  a  physician,  as  many  gentlewo- 
men do,  that  are  sick,  without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will  themselves,  upon  even* 
toy  or  small  discontent,  and  when  he  comes,  they  make  it  worse  than  it  is,  by  ampIJ- 
fying  that  which  is  not.  ^  Hier.  Cappivaccius  sets  it  down  as  a  common  fault  of  all 
*^  melancholy  persons  to  say  their  symptoms  are  greater  than  they  are,  to  help  them- 
selves." And  which  ""  Mercurialis  notes,  eansiL  53.  ^  to  be  more  troublesome  to  their 
physicians,  than  other  ordinary  patients,  that  they  may  have  change  of  physic." 

A  third  thing  to  be  required  in  a  patient,  is  confidence,  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
have  sure  hope  that  his  physician  can  help  him.    ^  Damascen  the  Arabian  require 
likewise  in  the  physician  himself,  that  he  be  confident  he  can  cure  him,  otherwise  his 
physic  will  not  be  efiectual,  and  promise  withal  that  he  will  certainly  help  him,  make 
him  believe  so  at  least    ^  Galeottus  gives  this  reason,  because  the  form  of  health  is 
contained  in  the  physician^s  mind,  and  as  Gralen  holds  "^confidence  and  hope  to  he 
more  good  than  physic,"  he  cures  most  in  whom  most  are  confident.    Axiocus  sick 
almost  to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of  Socrates  recovered  his  former  health.   Paracelsus 
assigns  it  for  an  only  cause,  why  Hippocrates  was  so  fortunate  in  his  cures,  not  for 
any  extraordinary  skill  he  had;  "  but  ^  because  the  common  people  had  a  most  strong 
conceit  of  his  worth."    To  this  of  confidence  we  may  add  perseverance,  obedience^ 
and  constancy,  not  to  change  his  physician,  or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy;  for  be 
that  so  doth  (saith  "Janus  Damascen)  ^^or  consults  with  many,  falls  into  many 
errors;  or  that  useth  many  medicines."     It  was  a  chief  caveat  of  "Seneca  to  his 
firiend  Lucflius,  that  he  should  not  alter  his  physician,  or  prescribed  physic :  ^  No- 
thing hinders  health  more ;  a  wound  can  never  be  cured,  that  hath  several  plasters.^ 
Crato  caruil  186.  taxeth  all  melancholy  persons  of  this  fault:  "^^'Tis  proper  to 
them,  if  things  Ml  not  out  to  their  mind,  and  that  they  have  not  present  ease,  to 
seek  another  and  another ;"  (as  they  do  conunonly  that  have  sore  eyes)  twenty-one 
after  another,  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure  them,  try  a  thousand  remedies ;  and  by 
this  means  they  increase  their  malady,  make  it  most  dangerous  and  difficult  to  be  cured. 
They  try  many  (saith  "  Montanus)  and  profit  by  none :"  and  for  this  cause,  consiL  24. 
he  enjoins  his  patient  before  he  take  him  in  hand,  "  ^  perseverance  and  sufferance, 
for  in  such  a  small  time  no  great  matter  t:an  be  effected,  and  upon  that  condition  be 
will  administer  physic,  otherwise  all  his  endeavour  and  counsel  would  be  to  small 
purpose."   And  in  his  31.  counsel  for  a  notable  matron,  he  tells  her,  "^  '^  if  she  will  be 
cured,  she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience,  faithful  obedience,  and  singular  per- 
severance ;  if  she  remit,  or  despair,  she  can  expect  or  hope  for  no  good  success.^ 
CansiL  230.  for  an  Italian  Abbot,  he  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  this 
disease  is  so  incurable,  "  ^  because  the  parties  are  so  restless,  and  impatient,  and  will 
therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be  eased,  "  to  take  physic,  not  for  a  month,  a  year, 
but  to  apply  himself  to  their  prescriptions  all  tlie  days  of  his  life."    Last  of  all,  it  is 
required  that  the  patient  be  not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself,  without  an  approved 
physician's  consent,  or  to  try  conclusions,  if  he  read  a  receipt  in  a  book;  tor  so, 
many  grossly  mistake,  and  do  themselves  more  harm  than  good.    That  which  is 
conducing  to  one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to  another.   "An  ass 


nDetnima.  Barbara  Uroen  inmanitate,  et  deplo- 
randa  inacitia  eoDtemnant  pneerpta  aanhatis  mortem 
et  ororboa  uttro  acoerauot.  ^OonMil.  173.  i  Scnitzio 
Melaneb.  iEgromm  hoc  ferp  proprium  eat.  ut  irraviora 
dicant  eaae  Bjrroptomata,  qtiam  reTera  aunt.  '"  Melan- 
cholici  pleminqae  medicis  mnt  raoleati.  ut  alia  atii« 
•i^aiigant.  ^Oportet  infirmo  imprimere  falutem. 

Qtennque  promittere.  etai  ipae  deaperrt.  Nullum  roedi- 
eamentum  efficaz.niai  iDedicua  ctiaro  fuerit  fortiii  ima. 
ginationi*.  *De  promi«e.  dnct.  cap.  15.   Clunniam 

aanitatia  fbrmam  animi  nnedici  continent.       wSpes  et 
conlldentia,  plus  Talent  quam  medicina.        n  Felicior 
in  medicina  ob  fidem  Ethniconim.         n  Apboria.  99. 
Afer  qui   plurirooa  eoneulit  medtena,  plenimque  in  , 
crrorem  ainfttlomro  cadit.  ■*  ^f ihil  ita  sanitotem  I 


impedit,  ac  remedionim  crebra  matatio,  nee  veatt  ral- 
nua  ad  cicatricpro  in  <|uo  diveraa  nedicamenta  teaua- 
lur.  **  Melanehnliconim  proprium.  quun  ex  ff^f^^ 

arbitrio  non  fit  aubita  mutaiio  io  meliaa.  allertn 
roedicne  qui  qitidvia.  tec  Conail.  31.  Dam  ad  rani 

ae  oonferunt.  niillo  proannt.  *•  Imprimt*  boe  atatoeit 
oportet,  reqniri  peraeverantiam,et  toleraniiam.  Exifvo 
enim  tempore  nihil  ex.  ice.  ^ Si  ciirari  Tall,  op** 

e#t  p^rtinaei  pcraeverantia,  fideli  obedieatia,  et  F*' 
tientia  stDgulari,  ai  laedet  aut  deaperet.  nullua  bateui 
eflectum.  M^ritudine  amitlunt  patieniiaffl. «( 

inde  morbi  incurabilea.  •Non  ad  aeaaeiB  tat 

annum,  aed  o|qK>rtet  toto  vitc  curriculn  curationi  ope- 
ram  dare.  ••Camcrariua  emb.  55.  cent.  S. 


Mem.  4.  Subs.  3.] 


Patient, 
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and  a  mule  went  laden  over  a  brook,  the  one  with  salt,  the  other  with  wool :  the 
mule^s  pack  was  wet  by  chance,  the  salt  melted,  his  burden  the  lighter,  and  he  thereby 
much  eased :  he  told  the  ass,  who,  thinking  to  speed  as  well,  wet  his  pack  likewise 
at  the  next  water,  but  it  was  much  the  heavier,  he  quite  tired.  So  one  thing  may 
be  good  and  bad  to  several  parties,  upon  diverse  occasions.  ^  Many  things  (saith 
•'  Penottus)  are  written  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the  reader  to  be  excellent  reme- 
dies, but  they  that  make  use  of  them  are  often  deceived,  and  take  for  physic  poison.^' 
I  remember  in  Valleriola's  observations,  a  story  of  one  John  Baptist  a  Neapolitan, 
that  finding  by  chance  a  pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  in  praise  of  hellebore,  would 
needs  adventure  on  himself,  and  took  one  dram  for  one  scruple,  and  had  not  he  been 
sent  for,  the  poor  fellow  had  poisoned  himself.  From  whence  he  concludes  out  of 
Damascenus  2  ei  3.  Aphoris,  '^ "  that  without  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work  out  of 
books  is  most  dangerous :  how  unsavoury  a  thing  it  is  to  believe  writers,  and  take 
upon  trust,  as  this  patient  perceived  by  his  own  peril.''  I  could  recite  such  another 
example  of  mine  own  knowledge,  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that  finding  a  receipt  in  Bras- 
sivola,  would  needs  take  hellebore  in  substance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  person  \  but 
had  not  some  of  his  familiars  come  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his  indiscre- 
tion hazarded  himself:  many  such  I  have  observed.  These  are  those  ordinanr  cau- 
tions, which  I  should  tliink  fit  to  be  noted,  and  he  that  shall  keep  them,  as  "Mon- 
tanus  saith,  shall  surely  be  much  eased,  if  not  thoroughly  cured. 

Sub  SECT,  llh-^  Concerning  Physic. 

Physic  itself  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered ;  ^  for  the  Lord  hath  created 
medicines  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them.''  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  4. 
ver.  8.  **  of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a  confection,  &lc."  Of  these  medicines 
there  be  diverse  and  infinite  kinds,  plants,  metals,  animals,  Sic.,  and  those  of  several 
natures,  some  good  for  one,  hurtful  to  another :  some  noxious  in  themselves,  cor^ 
rected  by  art,  very  wholesome  and  good,  simples,  mixed,  &c.,  and  therefore  left  to 
be  managed  by  discreet  and  skilful  physicians,  and  thence  applied  to  man's  use.  To 
this  purpose  they  have  invented  method,  and  several  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  reme- 
dies in  order,  for  their  particuUr  ends.  Physic  (as  Hippocrates  defines  it)  is  nought 
else  but  ^  ^  addition  and  subtraction ;"  and  as  it  is  required  in  all  other  diseases,  so 
in  this  of  melancholy  it  ought  to  be  most  accurate,  it  being  (as  ^  M ercurialis  acknow- 
ledgeth)  so  common  an  afifection  in  these  our  times,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  understood. 
Several  prescripts  and  methods  I  find  in  several  men,  some  take  upon  them  to  cure 
all  maladies  with  one  medicine,  severally  applied,  as  that  Panacea  Jlurum  potabik^ 
so  much  controverted  in  these  days,  Herha  solis^  Sfc.  Paracelsus  reduceth  all  dis- 
eases to  four  principal  heads,  to  whom  Severinus,  Ravelascus,  Leo  Suavius,  and 
others  adhere  and  imitate:  those  are  leprosy,  gout,  dropsy,  falling-sickness.  To 
which  they  reduce  the  rest ;  as  to  leprosy,  ulcers,  itches,  furfurs,  scabs,  &c.  To 
gout,  stone,  cholic,  toothache,  headache,  &c.  To  dropsy,  agues,  jaundice,  cachexia, 
&c.  To  the  felling-sickness,  belong  palsy,  vertigo,  cramps,  convulsions,  incubus, 
apoplexy,  &c.  ^"'K  any  of  these  four  principal  be  cured  (saith  Ravelascus)  all  the 
inferior  are  cured,"  ^d  the  same  remedies  commonly  serve :  but  this  is  too  general, 
and  by  some  contradicted :  for  this  peculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I  am 
DOW  to  speak,  I  find  several  cures,  several  methods  and  prescripts.  They  that  intend 
the  practic  cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in  his  notes  to  Hollerius,  set  down 
nine  peculiar  scopes  or  ends ;  Savanarola  prescribes  seven  especial  canons,  ^ianus 
Montaltus  cap.  26.  Faventinus  in  his  empirics,  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  &c.,  have  their 
several  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending  to  one  end.  The  ordinary  is  threefold, 
vhich  I  mean  to  follow.  AuuffTfixi?,  Pharmaceutical^  and  Chirurgica^  diet,  or  living, 
apothecary,  chirurgery,  which  Wecker,  Crato,  Guianerius,  &c.,  and  most,  prescribe ; 
cf  which  I  will  insist,  and  speak  in  their  order. 


**Pnefat.  de  nar.  raed.  In  libellii  qutt  vulgo  Terran- 
tar  apud  literalos,  incautiorea  multa  lefunt,  A  quibos 
dc^ipmntur,  ezioiia  illit.  Md  porti^ntoauin  hauriunt  ve- 
X'Rttm.  MOpernri  «z  libris.  ahaquecngnilione  rt 

•nleni  iDfenio,  prriculoauro  e«t.  Unde  mnnemur,  qoaiii 
innpidtmi  aeriptia  auetnribQierrdere,  quod  hie  wio  di- 
dicjt  pericato.  "Conail.  S3,  hmc  omnia  si  quo 


ordine  deeel,  eferit.  vel  curabitur,  vel  certe  ininoa  affi- 
cietur.  *•  Fudwtna  cap.  9.  lib.  1.  **  In  pract. 

med.  hee  affecliu  nuatria  teniporibua  rn>quenti«iima, 
er|^  maxima  liertinet  ad  nos  hujua  curattonem  intelli- 
f  ere.  **  Si  aliquia  hnrum  morborum,  aummua  •#• 

nalur,  lanantur  omnea  inferiorea. 
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[Part «.  Sec.  2. 


SECT.  II.  MEMB.  I. 

Sub  SECT.  I. — Diet  rectified  in  substance. 

Diet,  t^uu/tfjtvBfi^  vietus^  or  living,  according  to  ^  Fuchsius  and  others,  comprehends 
those  six  non-natural  things,  which  I  have  before  specified,  are  especial  causes,  and 
being  rectified,  a  sole  or  chief  part  of  the  cure.  "Johannes  Arculanus,  cap.  16.  » 
9.  RhasiSy  accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a  sufficient  cure.  Guianerius,  tract. 
15,  cap.  9.  calls  them,  propriam  et  primam  curam,  the  principal  cure :  so  doth  Mon- 
tanus,  Crato,  Mercurialise,  Altomarus,  &c.,  first  to  be  tried,  Lemnius,  instil,  cap,  22, 
names  them  the  hinges  of  our  health,  "^no  hope  of  recovery  without  them.  Reine- 
rus  Solenander,  in  his  seventh  consultation  for  a  Spanish  young  gentlewoman,  that 
was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred  all  company,  and  would  not  sit  at  table  with  her 
familiar  friends,  prescribes  this  physic  above  the  rest,  ^  no  good  to  be  done  without 
it.  'Aretus,  lib.  1 .  cap.  7.  an  old  physician,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of  itself, 
if  the  party  be  not  too  far  gone  in  sickness.  'Crato,  in  a  consultation  of  his  for  a 
noble  patient,  tells  him  plainly,  that  if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a  good  diet,  he 
will  warrant  him  his  former  health.  '  Montanus,  consil.  27.  for  a  nobleman  of  France, 
admonisheth  his  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his  diet,  or  else  all  his  other 
physic  will  ^be  to  small  purpose.  The  same  injunction  I  find  verbeUim  in  J.  Cetsar 
Claudinus^  Respon.  34.  Scoltzii^  consil,  183.  Trallianus^  cap.  16.  lib.  1.  Lalius  a 
fonte  JBugubinus  often  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  in  this  kind  by  rectifi- 
cation of  diet,  than  all  other  physic  besides.  So  that  in  a  word  1  may  say  to  most 
melancholy  men,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  weasel,  that  could  not  get  out  of  the  gamer, 
Macra  cavum  repetesy  quern  macra  suhislif  the  six  non-natural  things  caused  it,  and 
they  must  cure  it.  Which  howsoever  I  treat  of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of  melan- 
choly, yet  nevertheless,  that  which  is  here  said  with  him  in  *  Tully,  though  writ 
especially  for  the  good  of  his  friends  at  Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  generally 
serve  ^  most  other  diseases,  and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-natural  things,  the  first  is  diet,  properly  so  called,  which  consists 
in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must  consider  substance,  quantity,  quality,  and  that 
opposite  to  the  precedent  In  substance,  such  meats  are  generally  commended,  which 
are  ^^  moist,  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  engender  wind,  not  fried,  nor  roasted, 
but  sod  (saith  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Piso,  &c.)  hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourish- 
ment;'' Crato,  consil.  21.  lib.  2.  admits  roast  meat, 'if  the  burned  and  scorched 
superj/icicsy  the  brown  we  call  it,  be  pared  off.  Salvianus,  lib.  2.  cap,  1 .  cries  out  on 
cold  and  diy  meats ;  ^  young  fiesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kid,  rabbits,  chickens, 
veal,  mutton,  capons,  hens,  partridge,  pheasant,  quails,  and  all  mountain  birds,  which 
are  so  familiar  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  as  "  Dublinius  reports,  the 
common  food  of  boon  and  clowns  in  Palestine.  Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton, 
but  without  question  he  means  that  rammy  mutton,  which  is  in  Turkey  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  have  those  great  fieshy  tails,  of  forty-eight  pounds  weight,  as  Verto- 
mannus  witnesseth,  navig.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  best,  and  all  man- 
ner of  broths,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettuce,  and  such  whol^ome  herbs  are  ex- 
cellent good,  especially  of  a  cock  boiled ;  all  spoon  meat.  Arabians  conunend  brains, 
but  ^  Laurentius,  c.  8.  excepts  against  them,  and  so  do  many  others ;  ^  eggs  are  justi- 
fied as  a  nutritive  wholesome  meat,  butter  and  oil  may  pass,  but  with  some  limita- 
tion ;  so  ^  Crato  confines  it,  and  ^  to  some  men  sparingly  at  set  times,  or  in  sauce,'' 


f  Instit.  cap.  8.  tect.  ].  Vietus  nomine  non  tain  cibua 
et  potU8.Kd  aer,  exercitatio,aomnuB,vigilia.et  reliquc 
rei  aex  non-naturalea  continentar.  *8afficit  pie> 

nimque  regimen  rerum  tex  non-naturaltom.  *  Et 

ID  his  potiMima  sanilaB  conaistit.  mo  Nihil  hie 

agendum  sine  exquiiita  vtvendi  ratione.  Sec.  •  Si 

recen»  malum  ail  ad  pristinum  babituro  recuperandum, 
alia  medela  non  eat  opus.  •Conail.  9d.  lib.  3.  si 

celsitudo  tua,  rectam  vietus  rationero,  Ac.  >  Moneo 
Domine,  ut  sis  pradens  ad  victum,  sine  quo  cetera  re- 
Dsedia  frunra  aahibentur.  *  Omaia  remedia  irrita 

et  vana  sine  his.  Novistis  me  plerosque  ita  laborantea, 
vietu  potiiis  quam  medicamentis  eur&sse.  >  "  When 
you  are  again  lean,  seek  an  exit  through  that  hole  by 


which  lean  you  entered.**  •  J.  de  flnibtia  Tarentinis 
et  Bicniis.  ^  Modo  non  multum  elongentur.  •  Lib. 
].  de  melan.  cap.  7.  Calidus  et  humidns  cibus  conencta 
facilis,  flatus  exortea,  elixi  non  aaai,  neque  sibi  ftixi 
sint.  'Si  interna  tatitum  pulpa  devoreiiir.  non  su- 

perficies torrida  ab  igne.  ^  Bene  nutrientes  dbi, 

tenella  etas  multum  valet,  camea  non  virose,  nee  pin* 
gues.  u  Hoedoper.  pen^.  Hierosol.  i^lnimica 

Btomacho.  ^  Not  fried  or  buttered,  but  pocched. 

M  Consil.  16.  Non  improbatur  butyruro  et  oleum,  si 
tamen  plus  quam  par  sit,  non  proflindatur :  saochari  et 
mellis  uaus,  utiliter  ad  eiborum  oondimenia  eampn»» 
batur. 
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and  80  sugar  and  honey  are  approved.  ^  All  sharp  and  sour  sauces  must  be  avoided, 
and  spices,  or  at  least  seldom  used :  and  so  saiTron  sometimes  in  broth  may  be  tole- 
rated ;  but  these  things  may  be  more  freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of  the  party  is 
hot  or  cold,  or  as  he  shall  find  inconvenience  by  them.  The  thinnest,  whitest, 
smallest  wine  is  best,  not  thick,  nor  strong ;  and  so  of  beer,  the  middling  is  fittest 
Bread  of  good  wheat,  pure,  well  purged  from  the  bran  is  preferred ;  Laurentius,  cap. 
8.  would  have  it  kneaded  with  rain  water,  if  it  may  be  gotten. 

Water.]  Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  all  means  use,  of  good  smell  and  taste,  like  to 
the  air  in  sight,  such  as  is  soon  hot,  soon  cold,  and  which  Hippocrates  so  much 
approves,  if  at  least  it  may  be  had.  Rain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it  fall  not  down  in 
great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith,  for  it  quickly  putrefies.  Next  to  it  fountain 
water  that  nseth  in  the  east,  and  runneth  eastward,  from  a  quick  running  spring,  from 
flinty,  chalky,  gravelly  grounds :  and  the  longer  a  river  runneth,  it  is  commonly  the 
purest,  though  many  springs  do  yield  the  best  water  at  their  fountains.  The  waters 
in  hotter  countries,  as  in  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  within  the  tropics,  are  frequently 
purer  than  ours  in  the  north,  more  subtile,  thin,  and  lighter,  as  our  merchants  observe, 
by  four  ounces  in  a  pound,  pleasanter  to  drink,  as  good  as  our  beer,  and  some  of 
them,  as  Choaspis  in  Persia,  preferred  by  the  Persian  kings,  before  wine  itself. 

M"Clitorio  quicunque  utim  de  foote  lev&rit 
Vina  tagit  gaudetque  mertB  abstemius  uodia.** 

Many  rivers  I  deny  not  are  muddy  still,  white,  thick,  like  those  in  China,  Nile  in 
Egypt,  Tiber  at  Rome,  but  after  they  be  settled  two  or  three  days,  defecate  and  clear, 
very  commodious,  useful  and  good.  Many  make  use  of  deep  wells,  as  of  old  in  the 
Holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  be  better  provided ;  to  fetch  it  in  carts 
or  gondolas,  as  in  Venice,  or  camels'  backs,  as  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  "  Radzivilius  ob* 
ser\'ed  8000  camels  daily  there,  employed  about  that  business;  some  keep  it  in 
trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  made  four  square  with  descending  steps,  and  His  not 
amiss,  for  I  would  not  have  any  one  so  nice  as  that  Grecian  Calis,  sister  to  Nice- 
phorus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  '^  married  to  Dominitus  Silvius,  duke  of 
Venice,  that  out  of  incredible  wantonness,  communi  aquA  uti  noUhaty  would  use  no 
vulgar  water ;  but  she  died  tani^  (saith  mine  author)  fcetidissimi  puris  copid^  of  so 
fulsome  a  disease,  that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean.  "Plato  would  not  have  a 
traveller  lodge  in  a  city  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  or  hath  not  a  quick  stream 
running  by  it ;  illud  enim  animum^  hoc  corrumpU  valetudinem,  one  corrupts  the  body, 
the  other  the  mind.  But  this  is  more  than  needs,  too  much  curiosity  is  naught,  in 
time  of  necessity  any  water  is  allowed.  Howsoever,  pure  water  is  best,  and  which 
(as  Pindarus  holds)  is  better  than  gold ;  an  especial  ornament  it  is,  and  ^  very  com* 
modious  to  a  city  (according  to  ^Vegetius)  when  fresh  springs  are  included  within 
the  walls,''  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almost,  Uiere  was  arx  altissima 
KcdensforUihuSy  a  goodly  mount  full  of  fresh  water  springs :  ^^  if  nature  afford  them 
not  they  must  be  had  by  art."  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of  those  ''  stupend  aqueducts, 
and  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed  in  Rome  of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alex- 
andria, and  such  populous  cities,  to  convey  good  and  wholesome  waters:  read 
^Frontinusy  Lipsius  de  admir.  ^Plinius^  lib,  3.  cap.  1 1.  Strabo  in  his  Geogr.  That 
aqueduct  of  Claudius  was  most  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  fifteen  miles,  every 
arch  109  feet  high  :  they  had  fourteen  such  other  aqueducts,  besides  lakes  and  cis- 
terns, 700  as  I  take  it ;  ^  every  house  had  private  pipes  and  channels  to  serve  them 
for  their  use.  Peter  Gillius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople,  speaks 
of  an  old  cistern  which  he  went  down  to  see,  336  feet  long,  180  feet  broad,  built  of 
marble,  covered  over  with  arch- work,  and  sustained  by  330  pillars,  12  feet  asunder, 
and  in  eleven  rows,  to  contain  sweet  water.  Infinite  cost  in  channels  and  cisterns, 
from  Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed,  to  the  admiration  of  these 
times ;  ^  their  cisterns  so  curiously  cemented  and  composed,  that  a  beholder  would 


^MercoTiatiM  consil.  88.  acerba  omnia  evitantar. 
"Ovid.  Met.  lib.  15.  **  Whoever  haa  allayed  hit  thirst 
»itb  the  water  of  the  Clitoriut,  aTOida  wine,  and  ab- 
MciBioo*  delights  in  pure  water  only.**  ^  Pregr.  Hier. 
i^The  Oukes  of  Veniee  were  then  permitted  to  marry. 
^  Oe  Legibttfl.  *>  Lib.  4.  cap.  10.    Magna  arbis 

atilitts  cam  pereniies  fontes  maris  induduntur,  quod  si 

36  t2 


natura  non  prcstat,  eflbndiendi,  &c.       ■>  Opera  gigan- 
tum  dicit  aliquis.  >])«  aqusduct.  3*Curtius 

FoDs  A  quadragesimo  taptde  in  urbera  oper6  areuato 
perductus.    Plin.  36. 15.  *«  Q,ueque  domus  Roma 

fistulas  habebat  et  canales,  Stc.       *>  Lib.  3.  ca.  20.  Jod. 
A  Meggen.  c^p.  15.  pereg.  Hier.  Belloniua. 
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take  them  to  be  all  of  oae  stone :  when  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  cistern  made, 
their  house  is  half  built.  That  Se^ovian  aqueduct  in  Spain,  is  much  wondered  at  io 
these  days,  ^  upon  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  above  another,  conveying  sweet  water 
to  eveiy  house :  but  each  city  almost  is  full  of  such  aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest 
"^  he  is  eternally  to  be  commended,  that  brought  that  new  stream  to  the  north  side 
of  London  at  his  own  charge:  and  Mr.  Otho  Nichobon,  founder  of  our  water-works 
and  elegant  conduit  in  Oxford.  So  much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  elemeat, 
to  be  conveniently  provided  of  it :  although  Gralen  hath  taken  exceptions  at  such 
waters,  which  run  through  leaden  pipes,  oh  cerussam  qua  in  Us  gejieratur^  for  that 
unctuous  ceruse,  which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes ;  ""  yet  as  Alsarius  Cnicius  of 
Geima  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience.  If  that  were  true,  most 
of  our  Italian  cities,  Montpelier  in  France,  with  infinite  others,  would  find  this  in- 
convenience, but  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  private  families,  in  what  sort  ther 
should  furnish  themselves,  let  them  consult  with  P.  Crescentius,  de  •^gric.  I  I.e. i, 
Pamphilius  Hirekcus,  and  the  rest 

Amongst  fishes,  those  are  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gravelly  or  sandy  waters, 
pikes,  perch,  trout,  gudgeon,  smelts,  flounders,  &c.  Hippolitus  Salvianus  takes 
exception  at  carp;  but  I  dare  boldly  say  with  ^Dubravius,  it  is  an  excellent  meat, 
if  it  come  not  from  *^  muddy  poob,  that  it  retain  not  an  unsavoury  taste.  Erinacios 
Marinus  is  much  commended  by  Oribatius,  i£tius,  and  most  of  our  late  writers. 

''  Crato,  connl,  21.  Uh.  2.  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  subject  to  putre&ction, 
yet  tolerable  at  sometimes,  after  meals,  at  second  course,  they  keep  down  vapours, 
and  have  their  use.  Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  cherries,  plums,  sweet  apples, 
pear-mains,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentius  extols,  as  having  a  peculiar  propert]i 
against  this  disease,  and  Plater  magnifies,  omnibus  modis  appropriala  conceidunl^  but 
Uiey  must  be  corrected  for  their  windiness :  ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raisins  of  the 
sun,  musk-melons  well  corrected,  and  sparingly  used.  Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds 
blanched.  Trallianus  discommends  figs, "  Salvianus  olives  and  capers,  which  ^  othen 
especially  like  of,  and  so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and  Mercurialis  out  of  AreQ- 
zoar,  admit  peaches,  ^  pears,  and  apples  baked  after  meals,  only  corrected  with  sugar, 
and  aniseed,  or  fennel-seed,  and  so  they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  they 
strengthen  the  stomach,  and  keep  down  vapours.  The  like  may  be  said  of  preserved 
cherries,  plums,  marmalade  of  plums,  quinces,  &c.,  but  not  to  drink  afler  them. 
^  Pomegranates,  lemons,  oranges  are  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp. 

^  Crato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  fennel,  aniseed,  baum; 
Gallenius  and  Amoldus  tolerate  lettuce,  spinage,  beets,  &c.  The  same  Crato  will 
allow  no  roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes,  parsnips,  but  all  cor- 
rected for  wind.  No  raw  salads ;  but  as  Laurentius  prescribes,  in  broths ;  and  so 
Crato  commends  many  of  them :  or  to  use  borage,  hops,  baum,  steeped  in  their 
ordinary  drink.  ''Avenzoar  magnifies  the  juice  of  a  pomegranate,  if  it  be  sweet,  and 
especially  rose  water,  which  he  would  have  to  be  used  in  every  dish,  which  they  put 
in  practice  in  those  hot  countries,  about  Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  believe  the 
relations  of  Vertomannus)  many  hogsheads  of  rose  water  are  to  be  sold  in  the  market 
at  once,  it  is  in  so  great  request  wiUi  them. 

Sub  SECT.  II. — Diet  rectified  in  quantity. 

Man  alone,  saith  "Cardan,  eats  and  drinks  without  appetite,  and  usetfa  all  his 
pleasure  without  necessity,  animtB  vitio,  and  thence  come  many  inconveniences  onto 
him.  For  there  is  no  meat  whatsoever,  tliough  otherwise  wholesome  and  good,  but 
if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used,  more  than  the  stomach  can  well  bear, 
it  will  engender  crudity,  and  do  much  harm.    Therefore  "Cnito  adviseth  his  patient 


■*Cypr.  EeboTiut  delit.  Bisp.  Aqua  profluens  inde  in 
omnes  fere  domot  ducitur.in  puteisqunque  cutivn  tem- 
pore frigidJMima  concerratur.  s^Sir  Hugh  Middle* 
ton.  Baronet.  *  De  qucaitia  med.  cent.  foi.  354. 
*De  piacibuii  lib.  balient  oninea  in  lautitita,  modd  non 
tint  i  crnoao  loco.  i*De  piac  c.  S.  I.  7.  Plurimnm 
prssiat  ad  utilitatem  et  Jucunditatem.  Idem  Trallia- 
nu«  lib.  ].  c.  16.  piacea  petron,  et  mollea  came.  **  Ciii 
omne*  pulredini  tunt  nbnoxii,  ubi  leeundia  nienait,  in* 
capto  Jampriore.dcvorentur.eommodi  auoct  prneunt.qui 
dnioedine  sunt  praditi.  Vt  dulcia  opraaa,  pnma,  itc 
«  Lib.  2.  cap.  1.        *  Mooiaaua  oooail.  M.        m  pyra 


que  grato  rant  sapore.  cocla  mala,  poma  tncta,  ei  mc- 
charo,  vel  aniai  aeniine  conspena,  utiiiter  ftatim  « 
prandio  vel  A  can  a  sumi  ptiwunt.  cm  qund  vpotncutun 
roborent  et  vapnres  caput  petentea  reprimanl.  Hoitl. 
**  Punica  mala  anranlia  cooiuiodft  permiituntur  nodd 
non  sint  austera  et  acida.  »01er>i  omnia  ptrut 

boraginem,  bufioemim,  intybum,  feniculuni.  aiiisMiM, 
meli««uro  vitari  debent.  ^  Mercurialiv  praci.  Meil. 

'"I^b.  2.  de  com.  8olu«  hiimo  edit  liibitque,  4<- 
MCouaii.  21. 18.  si  plua  ingerata  quam  par  est,  et  ren- 
triruluB  tolerare  poawt,  nocel,  et  crudiutef  fenent, 
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to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and  that  at  his  set  meals,  by  no  means  to  eat  without  an 
appetite,  or  upon  a  full  stomach,  and  to  put  seven  hours'  difference  between  dinner 
and  supper.  Which  rule  if  we  did  observe  in  our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  better 
for  our  healths :  but  custom,  that  tyrant,  so  prevails,  that  contrary  to  all  good  order 
and  rules  of  physic,  we  scarce  admit  of  five.  If  after  seven  hours'  tarrying  he  shall 
have  no  stomach,  let  him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at  his  ordinary  time  of 
repast.  This  very  counsel  was  given  by  Prosper  Calenus  to  Cardinal  Cssius,  labour- 
ing of  this  disease ;  and  ^  Platerus  prescribes  it  to  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most 
severely  kept  Guianerius  admits  of  three  meals  a  day,  but  Montanus,  consih  23,  pro, 
Jih,  Italo^  ties  him  precisely  to  two.  And  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he  may 
not  absolutely  fast ;  for  as  Celsus  contends,  lib,  1.  Jacchinus  15.  in  9.  Rhasis^**  reple- 
tion and  inanition  may  both  do  harm  in  two  contrary  extremes.  Moreover,  that 
which  he  doth  eat,  must  be  well  **  chewed,  and  not  hastily  gobbled,  for  that  causeth 
crudity  and  wind ;  and  by  all  means  to  eat  no  more  than  he  can  well  digest.  *^  Some 
think  (saith  ^  Trincavelius,  lib.  11.  cap.  29.  de  curand.  part,  hum.)  the  more  &ey  eat 
the  more  they  nourish  themselves :"  eat  and  live,  as  the  proverb  is,  ^  not  knowing 
that  only  repairs  man,  which  is  well  concocted,  not  that  which  is  devoured."  Melan- 
choly men  most  part  have  good  ^  appetites,  but  ill  digestion,  and  for  that  cause  they 
must  be  sure  to  rise  with  an  appetite ;  and  that  which  Socrates  and  Disarius  the 
physicians  in  ^Macrobius  so  much  require,  St.Hierom  enjoins  Rusticus  to  eat  and 
drink  no  more  than  will  ^  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst  ^  Lessius,  the  Jesuit,  holds 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  ounces,  or  in  our  northern  countries,  sixteen  at  most, 
;for  all  students,  weaklings,  and  such  as  lead  an  idle  sedentary  life)  of  meat,  bread, 
&.C.,  a  fit  proportion  for  a  whole  day,  and  as  much  or  little  more  of  drink.  Nothing 
pesters  the  body  and  mind  sooner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond 
all  measure,  as  many  do.  ^  '^  By  overmuch  eating  and  continual  feasts  they  stifle 
nature,  and  choke  up  themselves ;  which,  had  they  lived  coarsely,  or  like  galley 
slaves  been  tied  to  an  oar,  might  have  happily  prolonged  many  fair  years." 

A  great  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which  causeth  the  precedent 
distemperature,  ^^^than  which  (saith  Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse;  to  feed  on  diver- 
sity of  meats,  or  overmuch,"  Sertorius-like,  in  lucem  coBnare^  and  as  commonly  they 
do  in  Muscovy  and  Iceland,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day  long,  or  all  night  Our 
northern  countries  ofiend  especially  in  this,  and  we  in  this  island  {ampliUr  vivenUs 
in  prandiis  et  canis^  as  ^  Polydore  notes)  are  most  liberal  feeders,  but  to  our  own 
hurt  ^^Persicos  odi  puer  apparatus:  ^  Excess  of  meat  breedeth  sickness,  and  glut- 
tony causeth  choleric  diseases :  by  surfeiting  many  perish,  but  he  that  dieteth  him- 
self prolongeth  his  life,"  Ecclus.  xxxvii.  29,  30.  We  account  it  a  great  glory  for  a 
man  to  have  his  table  daily  furnished  with  variety  of  meats :  but  hear  the  physician, 
he  pulls  thee  by  the  ear  as  thou  sittest,and  telleth  thee,  '^^  that  nothing  can  be  more 
noxious  to  thy  health  than  such  variety  and  plenty."  Temperance  is  a  bridle  of 
gold,  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  ^ego  non  summis  viris  comparo^  sed  simillimum 
Deo  judicoj  is  liker  a  God  than  a  man :  for  as  it  will  transform  a  beast  to  a  man 
again,  so  will  it  make  a  man  a  God.  To  preserve  thine  honour,  health,  and  to  avoid 
therefore  all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstructions,  crudities,  and  diseases  that  come 
by  a  full  diet,  the  best  way  is  to  ^  feed  sparingly  of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to 
have  ventrem  bene  moratuntf  as  Seneca  calls  it,  ''^to  choose  one  of  many,  and  to 
feed  on  that  alone,"  as  Crato  adviseth  his  patient  The  same  counsel "  Prosper 
Calenus  gives  to  Cardinal  Csesius,  to  use  a  moderate  and  simple  diet :  and  though 
his  table  be  jovially  furnished  by  reason  of  his  state  and  guests,  yet  for  his  own  part 


•Obaerrai.  lib.  1.  Astueacat  bis  in  die  cibM,  lumere, 
ceni  temper  borA.  *^  Ne  plus  ingeral  cavendum 

quaJB  ventriculus  ferre  potest,  semperque  sargat  A 
aenM  oon  satur.  «Biquidem  qui  semimansum 

vdociter  inferunt  clbam,  ventricuio  laborem  inferant. 
et  flatus  mazimov  promovent,  Crato.  ^  Cloldam 

lozimd  comedere  nituntur,  patantea  e&  ratione  se  virea 
refecturoa;  ignorantes,  nou  ea  que  ingerunt  posse 
Tires  reSeere,  sed  que  probd  coneoquunt.  **  Malta 

appetant.  pauca  digerunt.  ^Baturnal.  lib.  7.  cap.  4. 
*3lodicua  et  tetoperatos  cibus  et  carni  et  aninue  utilis 
ert.  «>  Hygiastioon  reg.  14. 10.  uneie  per  diem  suf- 

flaant,  conputato  pane,  came  oTis,  vet  allis  obsoniis, 
ct  totidem  vel  pmulo  plures  uncic  protos.  « Idem 


reg.ST.  Plures  in  domibus  suis  breTi  tempore  paaeentes 
extinguuntur,  qui  si  triremibus  vincti  fbissent,  aut 
gregario  pane  pasti,  sani  et  ineolumes  in  longam  vta- 
tem  vitam  proro^Assent.  «>  Nihil  deterius  quim 

diversa  nuirientia  simul  a4Jiingere,  et  oomedendi  t«m> 
pus  prorogare.  ••  Lib.  1.  hist.  *>  Hor.  ad  lib.  5. 

ode  ult.  '■Ciborum  Tarietate  et  eopii  in  eadem 

Diensa  nihil  nocentiua  bomini  ad  lutem,  rr.  Valeriola. 
ubserv.  1. 2.  cap.  0.  wTul.  orat.  pro  M.  Marcel. 

M  Nulius  cibum  sumere  debet,  nisi  stomachus  sit  vacuus. 
Gordon,  lib.  med.  1. 1.  c.  11.  "^E  multis  edulits 

unum  elige,  relictisque  ceteris,  ex  eo  coroede.  •■  l. 

de  atra  bile.  Simplex  sit  cibus  et  non  variua:  quod 
licet  dignitati  tus  ob  oonviTas  diflleile  Tideatur,  4c. 
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to  single  out  some  one  savoury  dish  and  feed  on  it  The  same  is  inculcated  by 
"  Crato,  consiL  9.  Z.  2.  to  a  noble  personage  affected  with  this  grievance,  he  would 
have  his  highness  to  dine  or  sup  alone,  without  all  his  honourable  attendance  and 
courtly  company,  with  a-  private  friend  or  so,  "  a  dish  or  two,  a  cup  of  Rhenish  wine. 
&c.  Montanus,  eonsil,  24.  for  a  noble  matron  enjoins  her  one  dish,  and  by  no 
means  to  drink  between  meab.  The  like,  consiL  229.  or  not  to  eat  till  he  be  an 
hungry,  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly  observe,  as  Hilbertus,  Cenamecensu 
Episc.  writes  in  his  life. 

"cui  non  fuit  unqnun 

Ante  aithn  poius,  nee  cjbut  ante  fkmem,** 

and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a  frequent  solemnity  still 
used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to  the  alehouse  or  tavern,  they  are  not  soci- 
able otherwise :  and  if  they  visit  one  another's  houses,  they  must  both  eat  and  drink. 
I  reprehend  it  not  moderately  used ;  but  to  some  men  nothing  can  be  more  ofiensive; 
they  had  better,  I  speak  it  with  Saint  "^  Ambrose,  pour  so  much  water  in  their  shoes. 

It  much  avails  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet,  "^  ^'  to  eat  liquid  things 
firat,  broths,  fish,  and  such  meats  as  are  sooner  corrupted  in  the  stomach ;  harder 
meats  of  digestion  must  come  last."  Crato  would  have  the  supper  less  than  the 
dinner,  which  Cardan,  Contradict,  lib,  1.  Tract,  5.  contradict,  18.  disallows,  and  that 
by  the  authority  of  Galen.  7.  art,  curat,  cap,  6.  and  for  four  reasons  he  will  have  the 
supper  biggest :  I  have  read  many  treatises  to  this  purpose,  I  know  not  how  it  may 
concern  some  few  sick  men,  but  for  my  part  generally  for  all,  I  should  subscribe  to 
that  custom  of  the  Romans,  to  make  a  sparing  dinner,  and  a  liberal  supper ;  all 
their  preparation  and  invitation  was  still  at  supper,  no  mention  of  dinner.  Many 
reasons  I  could  give,  but  when  all  is  said  pro  and  con^  "  Cardan's  rule  is  best,  to  keep 
that  we  are  accustomed  unto,  though  it  be  naught,  and  to  follow  our  disposition  and 
appetite  in  some  things  is  not  amiss ;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a  dish  which  is  hurtful, 
if  we  have  an  extraordinary  liking  to  it.  Alexander  Severus  loved  hares  and  apples 
above  all  other  meats,  as  ^  Lampridus  relates  in  his  life :  one  pope  pork,  another 
peacock,  &c.;  what  harm  came  of  it?  I  conclude  our  own  experience  is  the  best 
physician ;  that  diet  which  is  most  propitious  to  one,  is  often  pernicious  to  anothei, 
such  is  the  variety  of  palates,  humoura,  and  temperatures,  let  every  man  observe,  and 
be  a  law  unto  himself.  Tiberius,  in  ^Tacitus,  did  laugh  at  aU  such,  that  thirty 
yeare  of  age  would  ask  counsel  of  othera  concerning  mattera  of  diet ;  I  say  the 
same. 

These  few  rules  of  diet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  find  great  ease  and  speedy 
remedy  by  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  relate  that  prodigious  temperance  of  some  hermits, 
anchorites,  and  fathera  of  the  church :  he  that  shall  but  read  their  lives,  written  by 
Hierom,  Athanasius,  &c.,  how  abstemious  heathens  have  been  in  this  kind,  those 
Cuni  and  Fabritii,  those  old  philosophers,  as  Pliny  records,  lib,  1 1 .  Xenophon,  lib, 
1.  de  vit,  Socrat,  Emperors  and  kings,  as  Nicephorus  relates,  Eccles.  hist.  lib.  18. 
cap,  8.  of  Mauritius,  Ludovicus  Pius,  &c.,  and  that  admirable  ^  example  of  Ludovicus 
Cornarus,  a  patrician  of  Venice,  cannot  but  admire  them.  This  have  they  done 
voluntarily  and  in  health ;  what  shall  these  private  men  do  that  are  visited  with  sick- 
ness, and  necessarily  *^  enjoined  to  recover,  and  continue  their  health  ?  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  observe  a  strict  diet,  et  qui  medice  vivit^  misere  vivUj  "as  the  saying  is, 
quah  hoc  ipsum  erit  vivere^  his  si  privatusfueris  f  as  good  be  buried,  as  so  much 
debarred  of  his  appetite ;  excessit  medicina  malum,  the  physic  is  more  troublesome 
than  the  disease,  so  he  complained  in  the  poet,  so  thou  thinkest :  yet  he  that  loves 
himself  will  easily  endure  this  litde  misery,  to  avoid  a  greater  inconvenience ;  e 
malis  minimum,  better  do  this  than  do  worse.  And  as  ^  Tully  holds,  ^  better  be  a 
temperate  old  man  than  a  lascivious  youth.    'Tis  the  only  sweet  thing  (which  be 


"Celtfitudo  tua  prandeal  fola,  afaeque  apparata  auli- 
eo.  coDtentui  iit  illuitriBsimus  princep*  duobus  tantum 
ftrculta,  vinoqiie  Rhenano  folum  in  menn  utatur. 
•*  Semper  intra  satietatem  k  menaa  recedat,  uno  ferculo, 
contentuB.  Mjjb.  de  Hei.  et  Jejunio.    Multd  roe- 

liua  in  terrain  vina  flidiwes.  •Crato.  Maltum 

refert  non  ignnrare  qui  cibi  prioret,  &c.  liqaida  pnece- 
dant  camiuni  jura,  piacee,  fructas,  &c.  Cosna  brevior 
■it  prandio.     •!  Tract.  6.  contradict.  1.  lib.  1.     ^Super 


omnia  quotidianum  leporem  habait,  et  pomit  indoteit. 
■  Annal.  6.  Ridere  aolebat  eos,  qui  poet  30.  Ktatia  «■- 
num,  ad  cofrnoecenda  corpori  hio  noxia  vcl  utilia,  ali- 
cujua  conmlii  indigerent.  **  A  Leaaio  edit.  Ifill. 

<*iEgyptii  olim  omne»  morboe  curabant  vtMnitu  ft)e)«- 
nio.    Bohemut  lid.  1.  cap  5.  *•"  He  wbn  li^r* 

medically  lives  miw^rably."  ''Cat.  Major:  Melior 

conditio  feiiia  viventist* x  pneacripio  axtis  oiedicc,qttaa 
adoleioentia  luxuhosi. 
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adviseth)  so  to  moderate  ourselyes,  that  we  may  hare  seneetutem  in  jtmentute^  et  in 
jvtentute  senecttUemy  be  youthful  in  our  old  age,  staid  in  our  70U&,  discreet  and 
temperate  in  both. 


MEMB.  II. 

Retention  and  Evacuation  rectified, 

I  HAVE  declared  in  the  causes  what  hann  costiveness  hath  done  in  procuring  this 
disease ;  if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  opposite  must  needs  be  good,  or  mean  at  least,  as 
indeed  it  is,  and  to  this  cure  necessarily  required ;  maxime  conducit^  saith  M ontaltus, 
cap.  27.  it  very  much  avails.  *"Altomarus,  cap,  7,  "  commends  walking  in  a  morn- 
ing, into  some  fair  green  pleasant  fields,  but  by  all  means  first,  by  art  or  nature,  he 
will  have  these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated."  Piso  calls  it,  Beneficium  ventris^ 
the  benefit,  help  or  pleasure  of  the  belly,  for  it  doth  much  ease  it.  Laurentius,  cap. 
8,  Crato,  consil.  21.  Z.  2.  prescribes  it  once  a  day  at  least:  where  nature  is  defective, 
art  must  supply,  by  those  lenitive  electuaries,  suppositories,  condite  prunes,  turpen- 
tine, clysters,  as  shall  be  shown.  Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  atra  hile^  commends 
clysters  in  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves ;  "  Peter 
Cnemander  in  a  consultation  of  his  pro  hypocondriaco^  will  have  his  patient  continu- 
ally loose,  and  to  that  end  sets  down  fiiere  many  forms  of  potions  and  clysters. 
Mercnrialis,  consil,  88.  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord,  prescribes  ^  clys- 
ters in  the  first  place :  so  doth  Montanus,  consil,  24.  consil,  31  et  229.  he  commends 
turpentine  to  that  purpose :  the  same  he  ingeminates,  consil,  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot, 
n^is  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  oflen,  to  shift  his  clothes,  to  have  fair 
linen  about  him,  to  be  decently  and  comely  attired,  for  sordes  vitiant^  nastiness  de- 
files and  dejects  any  man  that  \s  so  voluntanly,  or  compelled  by  want,  it  dulleth  the 
spirits. 

Baths  are  either  artificial  or  natural,  both  have  their  special  uses  in  this  malady, 
and  as  ''^Alexander  supposeth,  lib,  1,  cap,  16.  yield  as  speedy  a  remedy  as  any  other 
physic  whatsoever,  ^tius  would  have  them  daily  used,  assidua  balnea^  Tetra.  2, 
sect,  2.  c.  9.  Galen  cracks  how  many  several  cures  he  hath  performed  in  this  kind 
by  use  of  baths  alone,  and  RuTus  pills,  moistening  them  which  are  otherwise  dry. 
Rhasis  makes  it  a  principal  cure.  Tola  cura  sit  in  humectando,  to  bathe  and  after- 
wards anoint  with  oil.  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius,  cap,  8.  and  Montanus  set  down 
their  peculiar  forms  of  artificial  baths.  Crato,  consil,  17.  lib,  2.  commends  mallows, 
camomile,  violets,  borage  to  be  boiled  in  it,  and  sometimes  fair  water  alone,  and  in 
his  following  counsel,  Balneum  aquoi  dulcis  solum  sapissime  profuisse  compertum 
habemus.  So  doth  Fuchsius,  lib,  1 .  cap,  33.  Frisimelica^  2.  consil.  42.  in  Trincavelius. 
Some  beside  herbs  prescribe  a  ram's  head  and  other  things  to  be  boiled.  ''^  Fernelius, 
consiL  44.  will  have  them  used  ten  or  twelve  days  together;  to  which  he  must  enter 
fasting,  and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and  after  that  frictions  all  over  the  body. 
Lelius  .£gubinus,  consil,  142.  and  Christoph.  ^rerus,  in  a  consultation  of  his,  hold 
once  or  twice  a  week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  ^^' water  to  be  warm,  not  hot,  for  fear 
of  sweating."  Felix  Plater,  obsero.  lib,  1.  for  a  melancholy  lawyer,  '*"will  have 
lotions  of  the  head  still  joined  to  these  baths,  with  a  ley  wherein  capital  herbs  have 
been  boiled."  ^'Laurentius  speaks  of  baths  of  milk,  which  I  find  approved  by  many 
others.  And  still  afler  bath,  the  body  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of 
violets,  new  or  fresh  butter,  "capon's  grease,  especially  the  backbone,  and  then 
lotions  of  the  head,  embrocations,  &c.  These  kinds  of  baths  have  been  in  former 
times  much  firequented,  and  diversely  varied,  and  are  still  in  general  use  in  those 
eastern  countries.   The  Romans  had  their  public  baths  very  sumptuous  and  stupend, 


*  Debet  per  amsena  ezerteri,  et  loca  Tiridia,  ezcretia 
prim  arte  tvI  natura  alvi  eicrementis.  ■  Hildesbeim 
•picrl.  3.  de  mel-  Primuin  omniam  operam  dabis  ut  lin- 
calis  diebas  habeas  beneflciam  ventris.  ncroper  cavendo 
at  alyiu  ait  diatioa  aatricta.  ^Si  non  tponte,  clis- 

t^ribttfl  porgetur.        ^  Balneorum  usua  dutciam.  siquid 
&)iud,  ipais  opitulatur.   Credo  bcc  did  cum  aliqaa  jac* 


tantia,  tnquit  Montanus  consil.  528.  ''*In  quibos 

Jejunus  diu  sedeat  en  tempore,  ne  sudorem  rxcitent  ant 
manifestum  teporem,  sed  quadam  refVigeratione  bu- 
mectent.  ^  Aqua  non  sit  calida,  sed  tepida,  ue 

sudor  sequatur.  f*  Lotiones  capitis  ex  lixivio.  in 

quo  herbas  capitales  coxerint.  ncap.  8.  de  mel. 

^  Attt  axungia  puJIi,  Piso. 


Chare  of  Mehmekaly. 


[Part  2.  Seel 


88  those  of  Antoninus  and  Dioclesian.  Plin.  36.  saith  there  were  an  infinite  nnmber 
of  them  in  Rome,  and  mightily  frequented ;  some  bathed  seyen  times  a  day,  as  Corn- 
modus  the  emperor  is  reported  to  have  done ;  usually  twice  a  day,  and  diey  wen 
af\er  anointed  with  most  costly  ointments :  rich  women  bathed  themselves  in  mUk, 
some  in  the  milk  of  &ve  hundred  she-asses  at  once :  we  have  many  ruins  of  such 
baths  found  in  this  island,  amongst  those  parietines  and  rubbish  of  old  Roman  townfl. 
Lipsius,  de  mag,  Urb,  Rom.  1. 3,  c.  8,  Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries, 
teU  strange  stories  of  their  baths.  Gillius,  /.  4.  cap,  ulL  Topogr.  Constant,  reckons 
up  155  public  ^ baths  in  Constantinople,  of  fair  building;  they  are  still  ^frequented 
in  that  city  by  the  Turks  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece,  and 
those  hot  countries ;  to  absterge  belike  that  fulsomeness  of  sweat,  to  which  they  are 
there  subject.  ^Busbequius,  in  his  epistles,  is  very  copious  in  describing  the  nuumer 
of  them,  how  their  women  go  covered,  a  maid  following  with  a  box  of  ointment  to 
rub  them.  The  richer  sort  have  private  baths  in  their  houses ;  the  poorer  go  to  the 
common,  and  are  generally  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  they  will  not  eat  nor  drink 
until  they  have  bathed,  before  and  after  meals  some,  "^  ^  and  will  not  make  water 
(but  they  will  wash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool.''  Leo  Afer.  L  3.  makes  mention  of 
one  hundred  several  baths  at  Fez  in  Africa,  most  sumptuous,  and  such  as  have  great 
revenues  belonging  to  them.  Buztorf.  cap,  14,  Synagog.  Jud,  speaks  of  many  cere- 
monies amongst  Sie  Jews  in  this  kind ;  they  are  very  superstitionfl  in  their  baths, 
especially  women. 

Natural  baths  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by  others ;  but  it  is  in  a  di?er9 
respect  ''  Marcus,  de  Oddis  in  Hip,  affect,  consulted  about  baths,  condemns  them 
for  the  heat  of  the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  fiist ;  and  yet  by  and  by,  ^  in  another 
counsel  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  because  they  cleanse  by  reason  of 
the  sulphur,  and  would  have  their  water  to  be  drunk.  Areteus,  c,  7.  commends  alum 
baths  above  the  rest;  and  "Mercurialis,  consil,  88.  those  of  Lucca  in  that  hypochon- 
driacal passion.  ^  He  would  have  his  patient  tarry  there  fifteen  days  together,  and 
drink  the  water  of  them,  and  to  be  bucketed,  or  have  the  water  poured  on  his  head 
John  Baptista,  Sylvaticus  cont,  64.  commends  all  the  baths  in  Italy,  and  drinking  of 
their  water,  whether  they  be  iron,  alum,  sulphur ;  so  doth  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonii 
But  in  that  they  cause  sweat  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  to  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy  alone,  excepting  that  of  the  head  and  the  other.  TrincaTeliiis. 
consil,  14.  lib.  1.  refers  those  ^'Porrectan  baths  before  the  rest,  because  of  the  mix- 
ture of  brass,  iron,  alum,  and  consil,  35.  1, 3.  for  a  melancholy  lawyer,  and  consU.  36. 
in  that  hypochondriacal  passion,  the  "baths  of  Aquaria,  and  36.  consil.  the  drinking 
of  them.  Frisimelica,  consulted  amongst  the  rest  in  Trincavelius,  consil,  42.  lih.  2. 
prefers  the  waters  of  ^Apona  before  all  artificial  baths  whatsoever  in  this  disease,  and 
would  have  one  nine  years  afiected  with  hypochondriacal  passions  fly  to  them  as  to 
a  "  holy  anchor.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Trincavelius  himself  there,  and  yet  both  pat 
a  hot  liver  in  the  same  party  for  a  cause,  and  send  him  to  the  waters  of  St.  Helen, 
which  are  much  hotter.  Montanus,  consil.  230.  magnifies  the  "Chalderinian  baths, 
and  consil  237.  et  239.  he  exhorteth  to  the  same,  but  with  this  caution,  **^^that  the 
liver  be  outwardly  anointed  with  some  coolers  that  it  be  not  overheated."  But  these 
baths  must  be  warily  frequented  by  melancholy  persons,  or  if  used,  to  such  as  are 
very  cold  of  themselves,  for  as  Gabelius  concludes  of  all  Dutch  baths,  and  especially 
of  those  of  Baden,  '^  they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases,  *'  naught  for  choleric,  hot 
and  dry,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  of  choler,  inflammations  of  the  spleen  and 
liver."  Our  English  baths,  as  they  are  hot,  must  needs  incur  the  same  censure :  but 
D.  Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones  have  written  at  large  of  them.  Of  cold  baths  1  find 
little  or  no  mention  in  any  physician,  some  speak  against  them :  "  Cardan  alone  out 


n  TbeniMB.  Nympbec  »  Bandet  lib.  1.  Miib,  that 
women  go  twice  a  week  to  tbe  liatlu  at  least.  ^  Epist.  3. 
VNec  alvum  excernunt,  quin  aquam  secam  portent 
qui  partes  obKcnas  lavent.  Bufbequias  ep.  3.  Leg. 
Turcic  ■>  Hildeebeim  speciel.  2.  de  roel.  Hypocon. 

ri  non  adeeeet  Jecoris  caliditas.  Thermae  laudarem, 
et  si  non  nimia  buuiorie  esiircatio  eeaet  metaenda. 
■  Fol.  141.  oTbermas  Luceneee  adeat,  ibique  aquas 
ejuf  per  15.  dies  potet.et  calidarum  aqaarum  Btilliridiie 
turn  caput  turn  ventriouliim  de  more  aubjiciat.  •*  In 
pantb.         «  Aquc  Porrectanc         **  Aqiue  Aqaari«. 


"  Ad  aquae  Aponeneee  velut  ad  eacram  ancboraei  eoe- 
IVifiat.  «  Job.  Baubinue  li.  3.  c  14.  biit.  i^» 

Fontis  Bollennee  in  ducat.  Wittembeif  iaudat  m^u 
Bolleneee  ad  melancboliooe  morboe,  msrorem,  faitina- 
tionem,  aliaque  animi  pathemata  >*  BaIo«e  Chtl 

derina.  "Hepar  exteme  ungatur  ne  cetefiat. 

*i  Nocent  calidie  et  sicciB,  cbotericis,  et  omnibos  morM 
ex  cholera,  tiepatis,  i*p1enisque  afiectionjbus.  "  I^^ 
de  aqua.  Clui  breve  boc  vitc  curriculum  cupiont  nil 
traneif ere,  fligidie  aquie  ecpe  lavare  debent,  nalli  etau 
cum  lit  incongrua,  calidie  imprimis  Milie. 


Mem.  2.] 
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of  Agathinus  "  commends  bathing  in  fresh  rivers,  and  cold  waters,  and  adviseth  all 
tuch  as  mean  to  live  long  to  use  it,  for  it  agrees  with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and 
is  most  profitable  for  hot  temperatures.''  As  for  sweating,  urine,  blood-letting  by 
haemrods,  or  otherwise,  I  sliall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  speak  of  them. 

Immoderate  Venus  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  defect ;  so  moderately  used  to 
some  parties  an  only  help,  a  present  remedy.    Peter  Forestus  calls  it  apiissimuai 
remedium^  a  most  apposite  remedy,  ^^  remitting  anger,  and  reason,  that  was  other- 
wise bound."    Avicenna  Fen.  3.  20.  Oribasius  med.  colled,  lib.  6.  cap.  37.  contend 
out  of  Rufilis  and  others,  ^  ^  that  many  madmen,  melancholy,  and  labouring  of  the 
failing  sickness,  have  been  cured  by  this  alone."    Montaltus  cap.  27.  de  melan.  will 
have  it  drive  away  sorrow,  and  all  illusions  of  the  brain,  to  purge  the  heart  and  brain 
from  ill  smokes  and  vapours  that  offend  them :  ^  ^  and  if  it  be  omitted,"  as  Valescus 
supposeth,  ^  it  makes  the  mind  sad,  the  body  dull  and  heavy."     Many  other  incon- 
veniences are  reckoned  up  by  Mercatus,  and  by  Rodericus  a  Castro,  in  their  tracts 
de  melemcltolid  virginum  et  monialium ;  oh  seminis  retentionem  sceviunt  scepe  momales 
el  virgines^  but  as  Platerus  adds,  si  nubant  mnantufj  they  rave  single,  and  pine  away, 
much  discontent,  but  marriage  mends  all.   Marcellus  Donatus  Uh.  2.  med. hist.  cap.  I. 
tells  a  story  to  confirm  this  out  of  Alexander  Benedictus,  of  a  maid  that  was  mad, 
oh  taenses  inMhitos^  cum  in  ojlcinam  meritoriam  incidisset^  a  quindecem  viris  eadem 
nocte  compressOf  mensium  largo  prqfluvio^  quod  plurihus  annis  ante  constiterat^  non 
sine  magna  pudore  mane  menti  restituta  discessit.    But  this  must  be  warily  under- 
stood, for  as  Arnoldus  objects,  lib.  1.  hreviar.  18.  cap.  Quid  coitus  ad  melancholicum 
succumf    What  affinity  have  these  two?  '"^'except  it  be  manifest  that  superabun- 
dance of  seed,  or  fulness  of  blood  be  a  cause,  or  that  love,  or  an  extraordinary  desire 
of  Venus,  have  gone  before,"  or  that  as  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts,  they  be  very  flatuous, 
and  have  been  otherwise  accustomed  unto  it.    Montaltus  cap.  27.  will  not  allow  of 
moderate  Venus  to  such  as  have  the  gout,  palsy,  epilepsy,  melancholy,  except  they 
be  very  lusty,  and  full  of  blood.   ^  Lodovicus  Antonius  lib.  med.  miscel.  in  his  chapter 
of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to  all  wrestlers,  ditchers,  labouring  men,  &.c.    "  Ficinus 
and  ^Marsilius  Cognatus  puts  Venus  one  of  the  five  mortal  enemies  of  a  student: 
^  it  consumes  the  spirits,  and  weakeneth  the  brain."  Haly abbas  the  Arabian,  5.  Tkeor. 
cap.  36.  and  Jason  Pratensis  make  it  the  fountain  of  most  diseases,  '^  ^^  but  most  per- 
iiicious  to  them  who  are  cold  and  dry:"  a  melancholy  man  must  not  meddle  with  it, 
bat  in  some  cases.     Plutarch  in  his  book  de  san.  iuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the 
three  principal  signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kind :  *  ^^  to  rise 
with  an  appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain  from  venery,"  tria  saluberrima^ 
are  three  most  healthful  things.    We  see  their  opposites  how  pernicious  they  are  to 
mankind,  as  to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death,  and  many  feral  diseases :  Immo- 
dicis  brevis  est  cUas  et  rara  senectus.   Aristotle  gives  instance  in  sparrows,  which  are 
pftrum  viveices  ob  salacitatem^  '^ '  short  lived  because  of  their  salacity,  which  is  very 
frequent,  as  Scoppius  in  Priapiis  will  better  inform  you.    The  extremes  being  both 
bad,  ^  the  medium  is  to  be  kept,  which  cannot  easily  be  determined.    Some  are  better 
able  to  sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist,  phlegmatic,  as  Hippocrates  insinuateth, 
some  strong  and  lusty,  well  fed  like  *  Hercules,  ^  Proculus  the  emperor,  lusty  Lau- 
rence, ^prosUbulumfoimimE  Messalina  the  empress,  that  by  philters,  and  such  kind 
of  lascivious  meats,  use  all  means  to  ^  enable  themselves :  and  brag  of  it  in  the  end, 
confodi  multas  envrn^  occidi  vero  paucas  per  ventrem  vidisii^  as  that  Spanish  ^  Celes- 
tina  merrily  said :  others  impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain 
those  gymnics  without  great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies,  of  which  number  (though 
t}iey  be  very  prone  to  it)  are  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part. 


"Solvit  VeniM  rationis  vim  inipeditam,  ingentea  iras 
maitut.  Sue  MMulti  comitialea,  melancholici, 

inttoi.  bujua  aau  aolo  aanati.  wgi  omittatur  coitus, 
eontristat.  et  plarimum  gravat  oorpua  et  aniroum. 
*Nni  ceito  oonatet  niraiam  aemeo  aut  aanguinem 
ciaiam  eaae,  ant  amor  praseeaaerit,  aut.  Sec  "*  Atb- 
l«tii,  Artbriticia,  podagricia  nocet,  nee  opportuna  pro- 
fit, nisi  fortilraa  et  qui  multo  aanguine  abundant. 
Uem  Scaliger  ezerc.  969.  Turcia  ideo  luclatoribua  pro- 
bibitum.  « De  aanit  tuend.  lib.  1.  "•Lib.  1. 

^■7.  ezbaurit  enim  spiritua  animnmqae  debilitat. 
^  Frifidia  et  aiecia  oorporibua  inimiciaaima.  *  Veaci 
i'tn  aatieutem,  impignuD  eaae  ad  laborem.  Titale 


aemen  conaervare.  *  Nequitia  eat  que  te  non  aintt 

eaae  aenem.  *Vide  Montanum.  Pet.  Godefridum, 

Amorum  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  curioaum  de  hia,  nam  et  nume- 
rum  de  finitfi  Talimudiatia,  unicuiqae  aciaiia  aaaignari 
auum  tempua.  Stc  ^Tbeaptadaa  genuit  •  Vide 
Lampridium  viu  ejua  4.  •  Et  laasata  viris,  kjc.  f  Vid. 
Misald.  cent.  8. 11.  Lemnium  lib.  2.  cap.  Ift.  Catullum 
ad  Ipaipbilam,  Sac.  Ovid.  Eleg.  lib.  3.  et  6.  &c.  quod 
itinera  una  nocte  confeciaaent,  tot  coronas  ludicro  deo 
puta  Triphallo,  Marsis,  Hermc,  Priapo  donarent.  Gin. 

Smua  tibi  mentulam  coronia.  Sec         >  Pemoboacudid. 
lap.  fiartbii. 
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MEMB.  m. 

Air  rectified.     With  a  digression  of  the  Air. 

y  As  a  long-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first  wliistled  off  the  fist,  mounts  alofu  an! 
I  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the  air,  still  soaring  higher  and  higfie:. 
I  till  he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end  when  the  game  is  sprung,  coRvt> 
I  down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a  sudden :  so  will  I,  having  now  come  at  last  int* 
I  these  ample  fields  of  air,  wherein  I  may  freely  expatiate  and  exercise  myself  for  Div 
1  recreation,  awhile  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world,  mount  aloft  to  those  ethereal 
J  orbs  and  celestial  spheres,  and  so  descend  to  my  former  elements  again.  In  which 
•^Tffbgress  I  will  first  see  whether  that  relation  of  the  friar  of  •  Oxford  be  true,  con- 
cerning those  northern  parts  under  the  Pole  (if  I  meet  obiter  with  the  wandering 
Jew,  Elias  Artifex,  or  Lucian's  IcaromenippuSj  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether 
there  be  such  4.  Euripes,  and  a  great  rock  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause  die 
needle  in  the  compass  still  to  bend  that  way,  and  what  should  be  the  true  cause  of 
the  variation  of  the  compass,  '°  is  it  a  magnetical  rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Cardan 
will ;  or  some  other  star  in  the  bear,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus ;  or  a  magnetical  meridian,  as 
Maurolicus ;  Vel  situs  in  vend  ierrcb^  as  Agricola;  or  the  nearness  of  the  next  continenu 
as  Cabeus  will ;  or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Conimbricenses,  Peregri- 
nus  contend ;  why  at  the  Azores  it  looks  directly  north,  otherwise  not  ?  In  the 
Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observe)  it  varies  7.  grad.  by  and  by  12.  and  thee 
22.  In  the  Baltic  Seas,  near  Rasceburg  in  Finland,  the  needle  runs  round,  if  any 
ships  come  that  way,  thougli  "  Martin  Ridley  write  otherwise,  that  the  needle  near 
the  Pole  will  hanlly  be  forced  from  his  direction.  'Tis  fit  to  be  inquired  whether 
certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as  11.  grad,  Lond.  variat,  alibi  36.  &c.  and  thai 
which  is  more  prodigious,  the  variation  varies  in  the  same  place,  now  taken  accu- 
rately, 'tis  so  much  after  a  few  years  quite  altered  from  that  it  was :  till  we  hare 
better  intelligence,  let  our  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  Nicholas  '*  Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  that  have 
both  written  great  volumes  of  this  subject,  satisfy  these  inquisitors.  Whether  the 
sea  be  open  and  navigable  by  the  Pole  arctic,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that  of 
Bartison  the  Hollander,  under  the  Pole  itself,  which  for  some  reasons  I  hold  best : 
or  by  Fretum  Davis,  or  Nova  Zembla.  Whether  **  Hudson's  discovery  be  true  of  a 
new  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Button's  Bay  in  50.  degrees,  Hubberd's  Hope  in 
60.  that  of  tU  ultra  near  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  welcome  in  Northwest  Fox,  being  that 
the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  constandy  there  15.  foot  in  12.  hours,  as  our  '^new  cards 
inform  us  that  California  is  not  a  cape,  but  an  island,  and  the  west  winds  make  the 
neap  tides  equal  to  the  spring,  or  that  there  be  any  probability  to  pass  by  the  straits 
of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontory  of  Tabin.  If  there  be,  1  shall  soon  perceive 
whether  '*  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian's  narration  be  true  or  false,  of  that  great  city 
of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu ;  whether  there  be  any  such  places,  or  that  as  '*  Matth. 
Riccius  the  Jesuit  hath  written,  China  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great  Cham  of  Tar- 
tary  and  the  king  of-  Cliina  be  the  same ;  Xuntain  and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  oi 
Cambalu  be  that  new  Peking,  or  such  a  wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  from 
Tartary :  whether  ^  Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africa ;  M.  Polus  Venetus  puts  him 
in  Asia,  "  the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  he  is  emperor  of  the  Abyssines,  which 
of  old  was  Ethiopia,  now  Nubia,  under  the  equator  in  Africa.  Whether  **  Guinea 
be  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  ^  Spaniard's  discovery  of  Terra 
Australis  Incognita^  or  Magellanica^  be  as  true  as  that  of  Mercurius  BritanmuA,  a 
his  of  Utopia^  or  his  of  Lucinia,  And  yet  in  likelihood  it  may  be  so,  for  without 
all  question  it  being  extended  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  circle  Antarctic, 
and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate  zone,  cannot  choose  but  yield  in  time  some 
flourishing  kingdoms  to  succeeding  ages,  as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards.  Shouten 
and  Le  Meir  have  done  well  in  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  finding 


•  Nieh.  de  Lynna,  citod  by  Mercator  in  hit  map. 
M  Mons  Sioto.  Some  call  it  the  big lt«>»t  hiy  in  the  world, 
next  Tenerilfe  in  the  Canariee,  Lat.  Hi.  "Cap.  36. 

in  hiB  Treatiae  of  Magnetir  Bodies.  nLe^f  lib.  1. 

cap.  S3,  et  24.  de  mafnelica  phitoeophia,  et  lib.  3.  cap. 
4.         » I61S.         **M.  Brig*,  hit  map.  and  Northwem 


Foi.  >*  Lib.  3.  ca.  64.  de  uob.  eivitat.  QuinMy.  et 

cap.  10.  de  Cambalu.  ^  Lib.  4.  «'iped.ad  Stnas.ea. 

3.  et  lib.  5.  c.  la  "  M.  Polus  in  Asia  Pri^b.  Job 

meminit  lib.  S.  cap.  30.  ^  Alluaresius  et  alu. 

n  Lat.  10.  Gr.  Auat.  «  Feidioando  de  Ouir.  Aaao 

1619. 
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a  more  convenient  passage  to  JKore  ^aaficum:  methinks  some  of  our  modern  argo- 
nauts should  prosecute  the  rest.  As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  would  see  that  great 
bird  ''  ruck,  that  can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an  elephant,  with  that  Arabian  phoenix 
described  by  "  Adricomius ;  see  the  pelicans  of  Egypt,  those  Scythian  gryphes  in 
Asia:  and  afterwards  in  Africa  examine  the  fountains  of  Nilus,  whether  Hero- 
dotus, '^Seneca,  Plin.  lib,  5.  cap,  9.  Strabo.  lib,  5.  give  a  true  cause  of  his 
annual  flowing,  ^Pagaphetta  discourse  rightly  of  it,  or  of  Niger  and  Senegal ; 
examine  Cardan,  "^Scaliger's  reasons,  and  the  rest.  Is  it  from  those  Etesian 
winds,  or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  under  the  equator  (for  Jordan 
yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  Mount  Libanus),  or  from  those  great 
dropping  perpetual  showers  which  are  so  frequent  to  the  inhabitants  within  the 
tropics,  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  cause  such  vast  inundations  in  Senegal,  Marag- 
nan,  Oronoco  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  in  Zona  Torrida,  which  have  all 
commonly  the  same  passions  at  set  times :  and  by  good  husbandry  and  policy  here- 
after no  doubt  may  come  to  be  as  populous,  as  well  tilled,  as  fruitful,  as  Egypt  itself 
or  Cauchinthina  ?  I  would  observe  all  those  motions  of  the  sea,  and  from  what 
cause  they  proceed,  from  the  moon  (as  the  vulgar  hold)  or  earth's  motion,  which 
Galileus,  in  the  fourth  dialogue  of  his  system  of  the  world,  so  eagerly  proves,  and 
firmly  demonstrates ;  or  winds,  as  ^  some  will.  Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur,  in 
mart  pacifico^  it  is  scarce  perceived,  in  our  British  seas  most  violent,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Sea  so  vehement,  irregular,  and  diverse  ?  Why  the  current  in  that 
Atlantic  Ocean  should  still  be  in  some  places  from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north, 
and  why  they  come  sooner  than  go  ?  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that 
Indian  Ocean,  the  merchants  come  in  three  weeks,  as  ''Scaliger  discusseth,  they 
return  scarce  in  three  months,  with  the  same  or  like  winds :  the  continual  current  is 
from  east  to  west  Whether  Mount  Athos,  Pelion,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Caucasus,  Atlas, 
be  so  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above  clouds,  meteors,  ubi  nee  aura  nee 
cenii  spirant^  (insomuch  that  they  that  ascend  die  suddenly  very  oilen,  the  air  is  so 
subtile,)  1250  paces  high,  according  to  that  measure  of  Dicearchus,  or  78  miles  per^ 
pendicularly  high,  as  Jacobus  Mazonius,  sec.  3.  et  4.  expounding  that  place  of  Aris- 
totle about  Caucasus ;  and  as  "  Blancanus  the  Jesuit  contends  out  of  Clavius  and 
Nonius  demonstrations  de  Crepusculis:  or  rather  32  stadiums,  as  the  most  received 
opinion  is;  or  4  miles,  which  the  height  of  no  mountain  doth  perpendicularly 
exceed,  and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is,  as  Scaliger  holds, 
1580  paces,  Exer.  38,  others  100  paces.  1  would  see  those  inner  parts  of  America, 
whether  there  be  any  such  great  city  of  Manoa,  or  Eldorado,  in  that  golden  empire, 
where  the  highways  are  as  much  beaten  (one  reports)  as  between  Madrid  and  Vala- 
dolid  in  Spain ;  or  any  such  Amazons  as  he  relates,  or  gigantic  Patagones  in  Chica ; 
with  that  miraculous  mountain  ^  Tbouyapab  in  the  Northern  Brasil,  eujus  jvgum 
stemUur  in  atruBnissimam  planitiem^  S^c.  or  that  of  Pariacacca  so  high  elevated  in 
Peru.  "^The  peak  of  Tenerifle  how  high  it  is  ?  70  miles,  or  50  as  Patricius  holds, 
or  9  as  Snellius  demonstrates  in  his  Eratosthenes :  see  that  strange  "  Cirknickzerksey 
lake  in  Carniola,  whose  waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they  will  over- 
take a  swifl  horseman,  and  by  and  by  with  as  incredible  celerity  are  supped  up : 
which  Lazius  and  Wemerus  make  an  argument  of  the  Argonauts  sailing  under 
ground.  And  that  vast  den  or  hole  called  ^Esmellen  in  Muscovia,  qua  visUur  hor- 
riendo  hiatUj  6fc.  which  if  anything  casually  fall  in,  makes  such  a  roaring  noise,  that 
no  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  warlike  engine  can  make  the  like ;  such  another  is  Gil- 
berts Cave  in  Lapland,  with  many  the  like.  I  would  examine  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
see  where  and  how  it  exonerates  itself,  afler  it  hath  taken  in  Volga,  Jaxares,  Oxus, 
and  those  great  rivers ;  at  the  mouth  of  Oby,  or  where  ?  What  vent  the  Mexican 
lake  hath,  the  Titicacan  in  Peru,  or  that  circular  pool  in  the  vale  of  Terapeia,  of  which 
Acosta  Z.  3.  c.  16.  hot  in  a  cold  country,  the  spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle 


•lAlarain  penns  continent  in  lonfiiudine  19.  paMua, 
f'ieplwntem  in  miMime  tollere  potest.  Polus  I.  3.  c  40. 
*  Lib.  2.  Deecript.  terra  sanctB.  >  Natur.  quest, 

lib.  4.  cap.  3.  **  Lib.  de  ng.  Congo.         *  Exercit. 

47.  9*aee  M.  Carpenter's  Geofraphy.  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 

et  Bern.  'Heltsiiis  lib.  de  mari.  ^  Exercit.  52.  de 

maris  motu  cauav  investigandn :  prima  reciprocationis, 
leeonda  Tarieutis,  tertia  celeriutia  quarta  eeasationis. 

37  : 


quints  privationis.  sexta  oontrarietatis.  Patritius  aaith 
S3  miles  in  height.  » Lib.  de  explicatioue  loco- 

rum  Mathero.  Aristot.  »Laet.  lib.  17.  cap.  18. 

descrip.  oocid.  Ind.  w  Luge  alii  vocant.  si  Oeor. 
Wernerus,  Aqua  lanta  celeritate  emmpunt  et  absor. 
bentur,  utexpedito  equiti  aditum  intercludant.  ■Boift' 
sardus  de  Magis  cap.  de  Piiapias. 
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twenty  foot  square,  and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation :  and  that  of  Mare  morttoim  in 
Palestine,  of  Thras3rmene,  at  Pemzium  in  Italy :  the  Mediterranean  itself.  For  from 
the  ocean,  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  a  perpetual  current  into  the  Levant,  and 
so  likewise  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  besides  all 
those  great  rivers  of  Nile,  Po,  Rhone,  &c.  how  is  this  water  consumed,  by  the  sua 
or  otherwise  ?  I  would  find  out  with  Trajan  the  fountains  of  Danube,  of  Gan^e«, 
Qxus,  see  those  Egyptian  pyramids,  Trajan's  bridge.  Grotto  de  Sybilla^  LucuUu^^ 
fish-ponds,  the  temple  of  Nidrose,  &c.  And,  if  I  could,  observe  what  becomes  of 
swallows,  storks,  cranes,  cuckoos,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and  nmny  other  kind  of 
singing  birds,  water-fowls,  hawks,  &c.  some  of  them  are  only  seen  in  summer,  some 
in  winter;  some  are  observed  in  the  "snow,  and  at  no  other  times,  each  have  theL' 
seasons.  In  winter  not  a  bird  is  in  Muscovy  to  be  found,  but  at  the  spring  io  an 
instant  the  woods  and  hedges  are  full  of  them,  saith  ^  Herbastein :  how  comes  it  to 
pass  ?  Do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesner's  Alpine  mice ;  or  do  they  lie  hid  as 
"Olaus  affirms)  ^^in  tlie  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  spiritum  cotUinentesf  often  so 
found  by  fishermen  in  Poland  and  Scandia,  two  together,  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to 
wing ;  and  when  the  spring  comes  they  revive  again,  or  if  they  be  brought  into  a 
stove,  or  to  the  fire-side.''  Or  do  they  follow  the  sun,  as  Peter  Martyr  legal  Baby- 
lonica  l.  2.  manifestly  convicts,  out  of  his  own  knowledge ;  for  when  he  was  ambas- 
sador in  i^ypt,  he  saw  swallows,  Spanish  kites,  "and  many  such  other  European 
birds,  in  December  and  January  very  familiarly  flying,  and  in  great  abundance,  about 
Alexandria,  ubi  florida  tunc  arbores  ac  viridaria.  Or  lie  they  hid  in  caves,  rocks., 
and  hollow  trees,  as  most  think,  in  deep  tin-mines  or  sea-cli&,  as  *^  Mr.  Carew  gives 
out  ?  I  conclude  of  them  all,  for  my  part,  as  ^  Munster  doth  of  cranes  and  storks ; 
whence  they  come,  whither  they  go,  incompertum  adhuc^  as  yet  we  know  not  We 
see  them  here,  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter ;  ^  their  coming  and  going  is  sure 
in  the  night :  in  the  plains  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storks  meet  on  such  a  set  day,  he 
that  comes  last  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  so  they  get  them  gone."  Many  strange  places. 
Isthmi,  Euripi,  Chersonesi,  creeks,  havens,  promontories,  straits,  lakes,  baths,  rocbu 
mountains,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have  been  ruined  or  swallowed,  batdes 
fought,  creatures,  sea-monstera,  remora,  &c.  minerals,  vegetals.  Zoophytes  were  fit 
to  be  considered  in  such  an  expedition,  and  amongst  the  rest  that  of  *  Harbastein 
his  Tartar  lamb,  *°  Hector  Boethius  goosebeariug  tree  in  the  orchards,  to  which  Gl'-- 
dan  lib.  7.  cap.  36.  de  rerum  varietal,  subscribe :  ^*  Vertomannus  wonderful  palm, 
that  ^  fly  in  Hispaniola,  that  shines  like  a  torch  in  the  night,  that  one  may  weU  see 
to  write ;  those  spherical  stones  in  Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those  like 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  &c  usually  found  in  the  metal  mines 
in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  near  Nokow  and  Pallukie,  as  ^  Munster 
and  othera  relate.  Many  rare  creatures  and  novelties  each  part  of  the  world  aflbrds : 
amongst  the  rest,  I  would  know  for  a  certain  whether  there  be  any  such  men,  as  Leo 
Suavius,  in  his  comment  on  Paracelsus  de  sanit.  tuend.  and  **  Gaguinus  records  in  his 
description  of  Muscovy,  ^  that  in  Lucomoria,  a  province  in  Russia,  lie  fast  asleep  as 
dead  all  winter,  from  the  27  of  November,  like  frogs  and  swallows,  benumbed  with 
cold,  but  about  the  24  of  April  in  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  go  about  their 
business."  I  would  examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander  Picolomineus,  whe- 
ther the  earth's  superficies  be  bigger  than  the  seas :  or  that  of  Archimedes  be  true« 
the  superficies  of  all  water  is  even  ?  Search  the  depth,  and  see  that  variet}'  of  sea- 
monstera  and  fishes,  mermaids,  sea-men,  horses,  &c.  which  it  aflfords.  Or  whether 
that  be  true  which  Jordanus  Brunus  scofii  at,  that  if  God  did  not  detain  it,  the  sea 


M  In  campii  Lovicen.  ■olum  visantur  in  nive,  et  ubi- 
nam  vere,  asstate,  autumno  we  occultant.  Herroea 
Folit.  1. 1.    Jul.  Belliua.  Mgtalim  iDeonte  rere 

•ylve  alrepunt  eonim  cantileoia.  Maacovit.  comment. 
*>lmmergunt  ae  fluminibufl*  lacubuaqoe  per  byemem 
totaro,  ice  »Oeteraaque  Tolucrea  Pontum  byeme 

adveniente  d  noatrif  refionibua  Baropeis  tranavolanlea. 
"  Sunrcy  of  Gornwall.  *  Porro  cicooiB  quonam 

d  loGO  veniant,  qud  ae  oonferant,  incompertum  adhuc, 
agmen  venientium.  deaeeodentium,  ul  fruum  veniaae 
c«rnimofl,  nocturnis  opinor  temporibua.  In  patentibua 
Aaic  campia  certo  die  congregant  ae,  earn  qus  noTis- 
atme  advenit  laoerant,  inde  nvolant.    Ooamog.  1. 4.  c 


196.  a*  Comment.  MuacoT.  «•  Biat.  ScoL  I.  ]. 

M  Vertomannua  L  5.  c  16.  mentloneth  n  tree  tbat  bean 
ihiita  to  eat,  wood  to  bam,  bark  to  make  ropea,  wiae 
and  water  to  drink,  oil  and  augar,  mad  leavea  aa  tile*  to 
coTer  hooaea,  lloweia,  for  clotbea,  te.  *  AnianJ 

infeetom  Caaino,  at  quia  legere  Tel  aeribere  poant  noc 
alteriaa  ope  lominia.  *>  Ooamog.  lib.  I.  cap.  435  ct 

lib.  3.  cap.  1.  bahent  ollaa  A  natura  formataa  €  ttm 
eztractaa,  aimilea  illia  A  figalia  ftctia,  coronaa,  piicei, 
area,  et  omnea  animantium  apeciea.  «•  Ut  aoleai 

liirundinea  et  rans  pre  fHgoria  magnitodiae  awri.  e< 
poatea  redeante  Tere  34.    Aprilaa  raviviaoere. 


Mem.  3.] 


Digression  of  Air. 
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would  overflow  the  earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and  which  Josephus  Blancanus 
the  Jesuit  in  his  interpretation  on  those  mathematical  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly 
fears,  and  in  a  just  tract  proves  by  many  circumstances,  that  in  time  the  sea  will 
waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe  of  the  earth  shall  be  covered  with  waters ; 
risum  teneatis  amici  ?  what  the  sea  takes  afway  in  one  place  it  adds  in  another. 
Methinks  he  might  rather  suspect  the  sea  should  in  time  be  filled  by  land,  trees  grow 
up,  carcasses,  &c.  that  all*devouring  fire,  omnia  devorans  et  consumens^  will  sooner 
cover  and  dry  up  the  vast  ocean  with  sand  and  ashes.  I  would  examine  the  true 
seat  of  that  terrestrial  ^  paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was  whence  Solomon  did  fetch 
his  gold  :  from  Peruana,  which  some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonesus,  as  Domi- 
nicus  Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others  will.  I  would  censure  all  Pliny ^s, 
Solinus',  Strabo's,  Sir  John  Mandeville's,  Olaus  Magnus^  Marcus  Polus'  lies,  correct 
those  errors  in  navigation,  reform  cosmographical  charts,  and  rectify  longitudes,  if  it 
were  possible ;  not  by  the  compass,  as  some  dream,  with  Mark  Ridley  in  his  treatise 
of  magnetical  bodies,  cap.  43.  for  as  Cabeus  magnet  philos,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  fully 
resolves,  there  is  no  hope  thence,  yet  I  would  observe  some  better  means  to  find 
them  out. 

I  would  have  a  convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus,  Ulysses,  Hercules, 
^  Lucian's  Menipjpus,  at  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  at  Trophonius'  den,  Hecla  in  Iceland, 
£tna  in  Sicily,  to  descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  do  stones 
and  metals  grow  there  still  ?  how  come  fir  trees  to  be  ^^  digged  out  from  tops  of  hills, 
as  in  our  mosses,  and  marshes  all  over  Europe  ?  How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish 
bones,  shells,  beams,  ironworks,  many  fathoms  under  ground,  and  anchors  in  moun- 
tains &r  remote  from  all  seas  ?  ^  Anno  1460  at  Bern  in  Switzerland  50  fathom  deep  11 
a  ship  was  digged  out  of  a  mountain,  where  they  got  metal  ore,  in  which  were  48  i^ 
carcasses  of  men,  with  other  merchandise.  That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found 
in  tops  of  hills,  Aristotle  insinuates  in  his  meteors,  *^  Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first 
book,  c.  de  Numidia^  and  familiarly  in  the  Alps,  saith  ^Blancanus  the  Jesuit,  the  like 
is  to  be  seen :  came  this  from  earthquakes,  or  from  Noah's  flood,  as  Christians  sup- 
pose, or  is  there  a  vicissitude  of  sea  and  land,  as  Anaximenes  held  of  old,  the  moun- 
tains of  Thessaly  would  become  seas,  and  seas  again  mountains  ?  The  whole  world 
belike  should  be  new  moulded,  when  it  seemed  good  to  those  idl-commanding 
powers,  and  turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  haycocks  in  harvest,  top  to  bottom,  or  bot- 
tom to  top :  or  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire,  move  the  world  upon  his  centre ;  that 
which  is  under  the  poles  now,  should  be  translated  to  the  equinoctial,  and  that  which 
is  under  the  torrid  zone  to  the  circle  arctic  and  antarctic  another  while,  and  so  be 
reciprocally  warmed  by  the  sun :  or  if  the  worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a 
son,  with  his  compassing  planets  (as  Brunus  and  Campanella  conclude)  cast  three  or 
four  worlds  into  one ;  or  else  of  one  world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem 
to  them  best.  To  proceed,  if  the  earth  be  21,500  miles  in  ''compass,  its  diameter 
is  7,000  from  us  to  our  antipodes,  and  what  shall  be  comprehended  in  all  that  space  ? 
What  is  the  centre  of  the  earth  ?  is  it  pure  element  only,  as  Aristotle  decrees,  inha- 
bited  (as  ^Paracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures,  whose  chaos  is  the  earth:  or  with 
lairies,  as  the  woods  and  waters  (according  to  him)  are  with  nymphs,  or  as  the  air 
with  spirits  ?  Dionisiodorus,  a  mathematician  in  "  Pliny,  that  sent  a  letter,  ad  superos 
after  he  was  dead,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  to  signify  what  distance  the  same 
centre  was  from  the  superficies  of  the  same,  viz.  42,000  stadiums,  might  have  done 
well  to  have  satisfied  all  these  doubts.  Or  is  it  the  place  of  hell,  as  Virgil  in  his 
^ides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante,  and  others  poetically  describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our 
divines  think  ?  In  good  earnest,  Anthony  Rusca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambro- 
sian  College,  in  Milan,  in  his  great  volume  de  Inferno,  lib.  1 .  cap.  47.  is  stiff  in  this 
tenet,  'tis  a  corporeal  fire  tow,  cap.  5. 1. 2.  as  he  there  disputes.  ^  Whatsoever  philo- 
sophers write  (saith  ^  Surius)  there  be  certain  mouths  of  hell,  and  places  appointed 


^Vkl.   Pererium   in  Ccn.  Cur.  A  Lapide,  et  alios. 
•  In  Nwyomaittin  T«nn.  '2.  «  Pracantorius  lib.  de 

limp.  Gffiirfziiis  MtuIr  lib.  de  mem.  Jiiltuii  Billiuis&c. 
*^Siinierus,  Orteliii^,  Brnchiis  centum  siibterra  reperta 
eel.  in  qua  quadraeinta  ocio  cadavera  inerant.  An- 
chone.  ikr.  ^Pinces  et  concha:  in  monfibus  repe- 

riuiiiur.  m  Lib.  de  locia  Mathemat.  Arintol.  "  Or 
plain,  at  Patriciaa  taoida.  which  Attitin,  Lactantius, 


and  lome  others,  held  of  old  as  round  as  a  trencher. 
MLi.  de  Zilphia  et  Pifrmeis,  they  penotratethe  earth  as 
wc  do  the  air.  •>  Lib.  S.  c.  1 13.  ^ Commentar. 

ad  annum  15.77.  Quicquid  diciint,  Philosophi,  quaedam 
sunt  Tartari  ostia,  et  loca  paniendis  animis  destinata, 
ut  Hecla  mons,&c.  ubi  mortuorum spiritus  ?i#untur,&e. 
voluit  Deaa  exiare  talia  loca,  at  diacant  mortalea. 
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for  the  punishment  of  men^s  souls,  as  at  Hecla  m  Iceland,  where  the  ghosts  of  dead 
men  are  fiimiliarly  seen,  and  sometimes  talk  with  the  livii^g :  God  would  hare  such 
visible  places,  that  mortal  men  might  be  certainly  informed,  that  there  be  such  pun- 
ishments after  death,  and  learn  hence  to  fear  God."  Kranzius  Don.  Mst,  lib,  2.  cap. 
24.  subscribes  to  this  opinion  of  Surius,  so  doth  Colems  cap,  12.  lib.  de>  immortal 
aninuE  Tout  of  the  authority  belike  of  St.  Gregory,  Durand,  and  the  rest  of  the  school- 
men, wno  derive  as  much  from  £tna  in  Sicily,  Lipari,  Hiera,  and  those  sulphureous* 
vulcanian  islands)  making  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  those  frequent  volcanoes  in  Ame- 
rica, of  which  Acosta  lib.  3.  cap.  24.  that  fearful  mount  Hecklebirg  in  Norway,  an 
especial  argument  to  prove  it,  "  *^  where  lamentable  screeches  and  bowlings  are  con- 
tinually heard,  which  strike  a  terror  to  the  auditors ;  fiery  chariots  are  commonly 
seen  to  bring  in  the  souls  of  men  in  the  likeness  of  crows,  and  devils  ordinarily  go 
in  and  out."  Such  another  proof  is  that  place  near  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt,  by  CWo. 
as  well  to  confirm  this  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by  *"  Kommannus  mirac.  mod, 
lib.  1.  cap.  38.  Camerarius  oper.  sue.  cap.  37.  Bredenbachius  pereg.  ter.  soviet,  and 
some  others,  ^  where  once  a  year  dead  bodies  arise  about  March,  and  walk,  afUir 
awhile  hide  themselves  again :  thousands  of  people  come  yearly  to  see  them."  Bot 
these  and  such  like  testimonies  others  reject,  as  fables,  illusions  of  spirits,  and  they 
will  have  no  such  local  known  place,  more  than  Styx  or  Phlegethon,  Pluto's  codh 
or  that  poetical  fnfemuSn  where  Homer's  soul  was  seen  hanging  on  a  tree,  &c.<,  to 
which  they  ferried  over  in  Charon's  boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in  Greece,  am- 
pendiaria  ad  Infernos  via,  which  is  the  shortest  cut,  quia  nullum  a  mortuis  nauium 
to  loci  exposcuntj  (saith  ''Gerbelius)  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.  Well 
then,  is  it  hell,  or  pui^tory,  as  Bellarmine :  or  lAmbus  pairum^  as  Grallucins  will, 
and  as  Rusca  will  (for  they  have  made  maps  of  it)  "  or  Ignatius  parler  ?  VirgiL 
sometimes  bishop  of  Saltburg  (as  Aventinus  Anno.  745  relates)  by  Boni&cius  bishop 
of  Mentz  was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  antipodes  (which  they 
made  a  doubt  whether  Christ  died  for)  and  so  by  that  means  took  away  the  seat  of 
hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it  could  bear  no  proportion  to  heaven,  and  contradicted 
that  opinion  of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius    that  held  the  earth  round  as  a  trencher 

iwhom  Acosta  and  common  experience  more  largely  confute)  but  not  as  a  ball ;  and 
erusalem  where  Christ  died  the  middle  of  it;  or  Delos,  as  the  fabulous  Greeks 
feigned :  because  when  Jupiter  let  two  eagles  loose,  to  fly  from  the  world's  ends  east 
and  west,  they  met  at  Delos.  But  that  scruple  of  Boni&cius  is  now  quite  taken 
away  by  our  latter  divines :  Franciscus  Ribera,  in  cap.  14.  Apocalyps.  will  have  hell 
a  material  and  local  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  diameter,  as 

he  defines  it  out  of  those  words,  Exivii  sanguis  de  terra per  stadia  milk  ffT- 

centa^  Sfc.  But  Lessius  lib.  13.  de  moribus  divinis^  cap.  24.  will  have  this  local  hell 
fiir  less,  one  Dutch  mile  in  diameter,  all  filled  with  fire  and  brimstone :  because^  as 
he  there  demonstrates,  that  space,  cubiciilly  multiplied,  will  make  a  sphere  able  to 
hold  eight  hundred  thousand  millions  of  damned  bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot 
square)  which  will  abundantly  suffice ;  Cum  certum  sit^  inqidt^facLl  subductiont^  luw 
faiuros  centies  mille  millUmes  damnandorum.  But  if  it  be  no  material  fire  (as  Sco- 
Thomas,  Bonaventure,  Soncinas,  Voscius,  and  others  arg^ue)  it  may  be  there  or  else- 
where, as  Keckerman  disputes  System.  Theol.  for  sure  somewhere  it  is,  certum  est 
alicubij  etsi  definitus  circulus  non  assignetur.  I  will  end  the  controversy  in  "Aus- 
tin's words,  ^  Better  doubt  of  things  concealed,  than  to  contend  about  uncertainties, 
where  Abraham's  bosom  is,  and  hell  fire :"  ®F«r  a  mansuetis^  a  contentiosis  nunquam 
invenitur;  scarce  the  meek,  the  contentious  shall  never  find.  If  it  be  solid  earth, 
'tis  the  fountain  of  metals,  watera,  which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  air  into  water, 
which  springs  up  in  several  chinks,  to  moisten  the  earth's  superficies^  and  that  in  a 
tenfold  proportion  (as  Aristotle  holds)  or  else  these  fountains  come  directly  froui  the 
sea,  by  *'  secret  passages,  and  so  made  fresh  again,  by  running  through  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  and  are  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold,  as  the  matter  or  minerals  are  by 
which  they  pass ;  or  as  Peter  Martyr  Ocean.  Decad.  Ub.  9.  and  some  others  hold^ 


MUbi  miserabilpfi  ejulantium  voces  audiuntur,  qui 
auditoribuf  borrorem  incatiunt  baud  vafgarem,  Ax. 
**Ex  sepulchrif  appartsnt  mense  Maitio,  et  runui  «ub 
terrain  ae  abaeondiinl,  Slc  ^  Deacript.  Onec.  lib.  6. 

dePelop.  •CoDciave  Ifnatii.  >•  Melina  dnbi- 


tare  de  occultia,  quam  lifisare  dp  int^nis,  uhi  flammi 
inferni,  ice.  ••S«!€  Dr.  Reyiiol*U  pra^lpr.l.  55.  in  Apoc 
•'As  they  nnme  from  I  he  f^a,  »o  tbpy  return  to  ll»e  f** 
again  by  secret  passages,  as  in  all  likelihood  the  Cm**" 
If  Into 


Sea  vents  itaell 


the  Buxine  or  ocean. 
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from  ^  abundance  of  rain  that  falls,  or  from  that  ambient  heat  and  cold,  which  alters 
that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  consequens  the  generation  of  waters.  Or  else  it  may  be 
full  of  wind,  or  a  sulphureous  innate  fire,  as  our  meteorologists  inform  us,  which 
sometimes  breaking  out,  causeth  those  horrible  earthquakes,  which  are  so  frequent 
in  these  days  in  Japan,  China,  and  oftentimes  swallow  up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucian's 
Menippus  consult  with  or  ask  of  Tiresias,  if  you  will  not  believe  philosophers,  he 
shall  clear  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes  a  second  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  is  sub  dio^  and  find  out  a  true  cause, 

if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents,  meteors,  alterations,  as  happen  above  ground. 

Whence  proceed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a  distinct  character  (as  it  were)  to 

several  nations  ?    Some  are  wise,  subtile,  witty ;  others  dull,  sad  and  heavy ;  some 

big,  some  little,  as  Tully  de  Fato,  Plato  in  Timaeo,  Vegetius  and  Bodine  prove  at 

large,  method,  cap,  5.  some  soft,  and  some  hardy,  barbarous,  civil,  black,  dun,  white, 

is  it  from  the  air,  from  the  soil,  influence  of  stars,  or  some  other  secret  cause  ?  Why 

doth  Africa  breed  so  many  venomous  beasts,  Ireland  none }    Athens  owls,  Crete 

none  ?    "^  Why  hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no  swallows  (so  Pausanius  informeth  us) 

as  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece,  ^  Ithaca  no  hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine  ?  whence 

comes  this  variety  of  complexions,  colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  ^  metals,  peculiar 

ahnost  to  every  place  ?     Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts  proper  to 

America  alone,  as  Acosta  demands  lib.  4.  cap.  36.  were  they  created  in  the  six  days, 

or  ever  in  Noah's  ark  ?  if  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and  found  in  other 

countries  ?     It  is  a  thing  (saith  he)  hath  long  held  me  in  suspense ;  no  Greek,  Latin, 

Hebrew  ever  heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  difilering  from  our  European  animals, 

as  an  egg  and  a  chestnut :  and  which  is  more,  kine,  horses,  sheep,  &c.,  till  the 

Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parts  ?    How  comes  it  to 

pass,  that  in  the  same  site,  in  one  latitude,  to  such  as  are  PeruBci^  there  should  be 

such  difilerence  of  soil,  complexion,  colour,  metal,  air,  &c.     The  Spaniards  are 

wliite,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabitants  about  ^  Caput  boruB  spei  are 

blackamores,  and  yet  both  alike  distant  from  the  equator :  nay,  they  that  dwell  in  the 

same  parallel  line  with  these  negroes,  as  about  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  are  white 

coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  John's  country  in  Ethiopia  are  dun ;  they  in 

Zeilan  and  Malabar  parallel  with  them  again  black :  Manamotapa  in  Africa,  and  St. 

Thomas  Isle  are  extreme  hot,  both  under  the  line,  coal  black  their  inhabitants, 

whereas  in  Peru  they  are  quite  opposite  in  colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold, 

and  yet  both  alike  elevated.     Moscow  in  53.  degrees  of  latitude  extreme  cold,  as 

those  northern  countries  usually  are,  having  one  perpetual  hard  frost  all  winter  long; 

and  in  52.  deg.  lat.  sometimes  hard  frost  and  snow  all  summer,  as  Button's  Bay,  &c., 

or  by  fits ;  and  yet  ^  England  near  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland,  very  moist,  warm, 

and  more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain,  Italy,  or  France.    Is  it  the  sea  that  causeth 

this  difference,  and  the  air  that  comes  from  it :  Why  then  is  ^  Ister  so  cold  near  the 

Euxine,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  all  Thrace ;  frigidas  regiones  Maginus  calls  them, 

and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42.  which  should  be  hot :  ""Quevira,  or  Nova  Albion  in 

America,  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  so  cold  in  July,  that  our  ^  Englishmen  could 

hardly  endure  it.    At  Noremberga  in  45.  lat.  all  the  sea  is  frozen  ice,  and  yet  in  a 

more  southern  latitude  than  ours.    New  England,  and  the  island  of  Cambrial  Col- 

chos,  which  that  noble  gentleman  Mr.  Vaughan,  or  Orpheus  junior,  describes  in  his 

Golden  Fleece,  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  little  Britain  in  France,  and  yet  their 

winter  begins  not  till  January,  their  spring  till  May ;  which  search  he  accounts 

worthy  of  an  astrologer :  is  this  from  the  easterly  winds,  or  melting  of  ice  and  snow 

dissolved  within  the  circle  arctic ;  or  that  the  air  being  thick,  is  longer  before  it  be 

warm  by  the  sunbeams,  and  once  heated  like  an  oven  will  keep  itself  from  cold  ? 


"SeiMica  qu»»t.  lib.  cap.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  0,  10, 11, 13.  de 
uusis  aquaruni  perpetuia.  *>ln  lis  nee  pulloa  hirun- 
dines  ezdudunt,  neqiie,  ice.  "'Tb.  Ravennas  lib. 

(ie  vti.  horn,  pnsrog.  ca.  uli.  *>  At  d'uito  in  Peru. 

Pltif  auri  quam  terrae  fodilur  in  aurifodinia.  ^  Ad 

CapQt  bons  apei  incolte  sunt  nigerrimi :  8i  aol  cauaa, 
eitr  non  Uispani  ct  Ilaii  leque  niari,  in  eadem  latitudine, 
Bque  distaniea  ab  iEquatore,  hi  ad  Auairam,  illi  ad 
BoreamT  qui  sub  Pre»bytero  Johan.  habitant  subfusci 
Bunl,  in  Zeilan  et  Malabar  nigh,  eque  distantes  ab 
^itatore,  eodemque  ccsli  parallelo :  aed  hoc  magia  rat- 

z2 


rah  quia  possit,  in  tola  America  nusquam  nigroe  inve- 
niri,  prefer  paucoa  in  loco  Quareno  illis  dicio:  qam 
tiujus  culoris  causa  efiiciens,  ccslive  an  terrc  qualilas, 
an  doii  proprielas,  aut  ipeorum  hominum  inuata  ratio, 
aut  omnia  7    Orteliua  in  AfHca  Theat.  "  Kegio 

quocunque  anni  tempore  temperatissima.  Ortel.  Mul« 
tas  Gallis  et  lialie  Regiones.  molli  tepore.  et  benigna 

Juadam  temperie  prorsus  antecellit.  Jovi.       ^  Lat.  4& 
lanubii.  •duevira  lat.  40.  *"!&  Sir  Fra. 

Drake'a  voyaf «. 
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Our  climes  breed  lice,  *"  Hungary  and  Ireland  male  audiunt  ki  this  kind ;  con:e  to 
the  Azores,  by  a  secret  virtue  of  that  air  they  are  instantly  consumed,  and  ail  our 
European  vermin  almost,  saitli  Ortelius.  Egypt  is  watered  with  Nilus  not  far  from 
the  sea,  and  yet  there  it  seldom  or  never  rains :  Rhodes,  an  island  of  the  sam<; 
nature,  yields  not  a  cloud,  and  yet  our  islands  ever  dropping  and  inclining  to  rain. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  still  subject  to  storms,  but  in  Del  Zur,  or  Mare  pacifieo^  sel- 
dom or  never  any.  Is  it  from  tropic  stars,  apertio  portarum^  in  the  dodecotemorles 
or  constellations,  the  moon's  mansions,  such  aspects  of  planets,  such  winds,  or  dis- 
solving air,  or  thick  air,  which  causeth  this  and  the  like  difierences  of  heat  and  cold? 
Bodin  relates  of  a  Portugal  ambassador,  that  coming  from  ^Lisbon  to  "  Dantzic  in 
Spruce,  found  greater  heat  there  than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de  SyWa, 
legate  to  Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Ispahan  in  Persia,  1619,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Marquess  of  Bedmar,  makes  mention  of  greater  cold  in  Ispahan,  whose  lat  is 
31.  gr.  than  ever  \ie  felt  in  Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  torrid  zone  was  by 
our  predecessors  held  to  be  uninhabitable,  but  by  our  modem  travellers  found  to  be 
most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  moistening  showers,  the  breeze  and 
cooling  blasts  in  some  parts,  as  ^^  Acosta  describes,  most  pleasant  and  fertile.  Arica 
in  Chili  is  by  report  one  of  the  sweetest  places  that  ever  the  sun  shined  on,  Olympus 
ierrcB^  a  heaven  on  earth :  how  incomparably  do  some  extol  Mexico  in  Nova  His- 
pania,  Peru,  Brazil,  &c.,  in  some  again  hard,  dry,  sandy,  barren,  a  very  desert,  and 
still  in  the  same  latitude.  Many  times  we  find  great  diversity  of  air  in  the  same 
^  country,  by  reason  of  the  site  to  seas,  hills  or  dales,  want  of  water,  nature  of  soil* 
and  the  like :  as  in  Spain  Arragon  is  aspera  et  sicca,  harsh  and  evil  inhabited ;  Estre- 
madura  is  dry,  sandy,  barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of  his  plains;  Anda- 
lusia another  paradise ;  Valencia  a  most  pleasant  air,  and  continually  green ;  so  is  ii 
about  ^  Granada,  on  the  one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other,  continual  snow  to  be 
seen  all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  houses  in  the  Alps  are  three  quar- 
ters of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  who  knows  not  ?  That  Tenerifle  is  so  cold  at 
the  top,  extreme  hot  at  the  bottom :  Mons  Atlas  in  Africa,  Libanus  in  Palestine,  with 
many  such,  tantos  inter  ardares  Jidos  mvilms^ ""  Tacitus  calls  them,  and  Radzivilui 
episL  2,foL  27.  yields  it  to  be  far  hotter  there  than  in  any  part  of  Italy  :  'tis  true; 
but  they  are  highly  elevated,  near  the  middle  region,  and  therefore  cold,  oh  paucam 
solarium  radiorum  refractionem^  as  Serrarius  answers,  com.  in.  3.  cap.  Josua  quasi.  5. 
Ahulensis  qwest.  37.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  king^s  palace  in  Escurial,  the 
air  is  most  temperate,  by  reason  of  a  cold  blast  which  comes  from  the  snowy  mouD- 
tains  of  Sierra  de  Cadarama  hard  by,  when  as  in  Toledo  it  is  very  hot :  so  in  all 
other  countries.  The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  commonly  by  reason  of  their 
nearness  {\  say)  to  the  middle  region  *,  but  this  diversity  of  air,  in  places  equallt 
situated,  elevated  and  distant  from  the  pole,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity 
of  plants,  birds,  beasts,  which  is  so  familiar  with  us :  with  Indians,  everywhere,  the 
sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  vertical  stars,  the  same  irradiations  of  planets,  as- 
pects like,  the  same  nearness  of  seas,  the  same  superficies,  the  same  soil,  or  not  much 
difierent.  Under  the  equator  itself,  amongst  the  Sierras,  Andes,  Lanos,  as  Herrera* 
LAet,  and  ^  Acosta  contend,  there  is  iam  mirahilis  et  inopinata  varieias,,  such  variety 
of  weather,  ut  merito  exerceat  ingenia,  that  no  philosophy  can  yet  find  out  the  true 
cause  of  it  When  I  consider  how  temperate  it  is  in  one  place,  saith  ^  Acosta,  with- 
in the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  as  about  Laplata,  and  yet  hanl  by  at  Potosi,  in  that  same 
altitude,  mountainous  alike,  extreme  cold ;  extreme  hot  in  Brazil,  &c.  Hk  fgo^ 
saith  Acosta,  philosophiam  Aristotelis  meteorologicam  vehementer  trm?,  ctim,  ^c^ 
when  the  sun  comes  nearest  to  them,  they  have  great  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and 
lightning,  great  store  of  rain,  snow,  and  the  foulest  weather :  when  the  sun  is  ver- 
tical, their  rivers  overflow,  the  morning  fair  and  hot,  noon-day  cold  and  moist :  ail 
which  is  opposite  to  us.  How  comes  it  to  pass  ?  Scaliger />oe^tce5  I.  3.  c.  16.  dis- 
courseth  thus  of  this  subject  How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  temeraria  siderum 
disposUio<f  this  rash  placing  of  stars,  or  as  Epicurus  will,  fortuiia^  or  accidental  ? 


n  LansiuB  orat.  contra  Hungaroa.  "  Lisbon  lat. 

SB.  n  Dantxic  lat  54.  ^  De  nat.  novi  orbia  lit>. 

1.  cap.  0.    Suavis»tmua  omnium  locus,  &r.  %  Tli« 

▼mrieiy  of  weaiber  l^od.  Guicciardiiie  observes 


betwixt  Liege  and  AJax  not  far  distant,  dfscripc.  R^if- 
MMafin.  auadus.  r.  \\i^i^  nb.  5.  >  l.iti.  1 1 

cap.  7.  n  Lib.  9.  cap.  9.  Cur.  Potoai  et  Plata,  urbia* 

iu  tam  teuui  inter vallo,  utraque  moat  om,  4e. 
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Why  are  some  big,  some  little,  why  are  they  so  confusedly,  unequally  situated  in 
the  heaveus,  and  set  so  much  out  of  order?     In  all  other  things  nature  is  equal,  pro- 
portionable, and  constant ;  there  be  justa  dimensianes^  et  prudens  partium  Jispositioj 
as  in  tiie  fabric  of  man,  his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face,  members  are  correspondent,  cur 
turn  idem  ccrIo  opere  omnium  pulcherrimof     Why  are  the  heavens  so  irregular,  neque 
paribus  molibxis^  neque  paribus  intervallis^  whence  is  this  difference  ?     JDiversos  (he 
concludes)  efficere  locorum  Genios^  to  make  diversity  of  countries,  soils,  manners, 
customs,  characters,  and  constitutions  among  us,  ut  quantum  vicvnia  ad  charitatem 
addat,  sidera  distrahant  ad  pemiciem,  and  so  by  this  means  ^uvio  vel  vumie  distincti 
sunt  dissimiles^  the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distinguished  in  manners.    But  this 
reason  is  weak  and  most  insufficient.    The  fixed  stars  ate  removed  since  Ptolemy's 
time  26.  gr.  from  the  first  of  Aries,  and  if  the  earth  be  immovable,  as  their  site  varies, 
so  should  countries  vary,  and  diverse  alterations  would  follow.     But  this  we  per- 
ceive not;  as  in  TuUy's  time  with  us  in  Britain,  calum  visufcsdum^  et  in  quo  facile 
generanlur  nubes^  Sfc,^  'tis  so  still.    Wherefore  Bodine  Theal,  nal.  lib.  2.  and  some 
others,  will  have  all  these  alterations  and  effects  immediately  to  proceed  from  those 
genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domineer  in  several  places ;  they  cause  storms, 
thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  ruins,  tempests,  great  winds,  floods,  &c.,  the  phi- 
losophers of  Conimbra,  will  refer  this  diversity  to  the  influence  of  that  empyrean 
heaven  :  for  some  say  the  eccentricity  of  the  sun  is  come  nearer  to  the  earth  than  in 
Ptoleimr's  time,  the  virtue  therefore  of  all  the  vegetals  is  decayed, ""  men  grow  less, 
kc.    There  are  that  observe  new  motions  of  the  heavens,  new  stars,  j^aZan/ia  sideroj 
comets,  clouds,  call  them  what  you  will,  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian 
planets,  lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise  higher  and  lower, 
hide  and  show  themselves  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  amongst  the  planets,  above  and 
beneath  the  moon,  at  set  times,  now  nearer,  now  farther  off,  together,  asunder ;  as 
he  that  plays  upon  a  sackbut  by  pulling  it  up  and  down  alters  his  tones  and  tunes, 
do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though  to  us  undiscemed;  and  from  those  motions 
proceed  (as  they  conceive)  diverse  alterations.     Clavius  conjectures  otherwise,  but 
they  be  but  conjectures.    About  Damascus  in  Cceli-Syria  is  a  ^'  Paradise,  by  reason 
of  the  plenty  of  waters,  in  promptu  ctjLusa  est^  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  barren,  be- 
cause of  rocks,  rolling  seas  of  sands,  and  dry  mountains  quod  inaquosa  (saith  Adri- 
comius)  monies  habeTis  asperosj  saxosos^  prcecipiies^  horroris  et  mortis  speciem  pr<B  se 
ferentcs^  ^  uninhabitable  therefore  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  green  trees,  plants, 
and  fruits,  a  vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be  manured,  'tis  evi- 
dent"    Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lies  all  along  to  the  north.     But  why  should  it 
be  so  hot  in  f^ypt,  or  there  never  rain  ?     Why  should  those  *  etesian  and  north- 
eastern winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long  together,  in  some  places,  at 
set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog-days  only :  here  perpetual  drought,  there  drop- 
ping showers ;  here  foggy  mists,  there  a  pleasant  air ;  here  "^  terrible  thunder  and 
lighming  at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas  all  the  year,  there  open  in  the  same 
latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay  quite  opposite  is  to  be  foimd  ?    Sometimes  (as 
in  ^  Peru)  on  the  one  side  of  the  mountains  it  is  hot,  on  the  other  cold,  here  snow, 
there  wind,  with  infinite  such.     Fromundus  in  his  Meteors  will  excuse  or  solve  all 
this  by  the  sun's  motion,  but  when  there  is  such  diversity  to  such  as  PencBci,  or  very 
near  site,  how  can  that  position  hold  ? 

Who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors,  that  it  should  rain  *  stones, 
frogs,  mice,  &c.  Rats,  which  they  call  Lcmmer  in  Norway,  and  are  manifestly  ob- 
served (as  **  Munster  writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and  fall  with  some  fecu- 
lent showers,  and  like  so  many  locusts,  consume  all  that  is  green.  Leo  Afer  speaks 
as  much  of  locusts,  about  Fez  in  Barbary  there  be  infinite  swarms  in  their  fields  upon 
a  sudden :  so  at  Aries  in  France,  1553,  the  like  happened  by  the  same  mischief,  all 
ibetr  grass  and  fruits  were  devoured,  magna  incolarum  admiratione  et  constematione 
\a8  Valeriola  obser,  med,  lib,  1.  obser,  1.  relates)  ccelum  suhitd  obumbrabant^  S^c.  he 
concludes,  "^  it  could  not  be  from  natural  causes,  they  cannot  imagine  whence  they- 


*  Terra  maloa  bnoiinea  nunc  educat  atque  pasilloa. 
"Nav.  I.  I.e.  5.  '«8irabo.  «  As  under  the 

cquatnr  in  many  parta,  sliowera  here  at  fuch  a  time, 
witidi  at  aiich  a  time,  the  Briae  they  call  it.  **  Perd. 
Corteai)u.lib.  Noviia  orUa  inacript.     »  Lapidatum  est. 


Li  vie.  ncnamog.  lib.  4.  cap.  33.    Hb  ttf  in  pest  a  ti. 

bua  decidunt^  nubibua  teculentiii.depaacanturque  mof; 
Incuiftorum  omnia  virentia.  flVHort.  Genlnl.  An  A 

terra  aursuni  rapiuntur  A  aolo  iterumque  cum  phiviis 
pracipitantur  7  4tc. 
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come,  but  from  heaven.  Are  these  and  such  creatures,  com,  wood,  stones,  wonns, 
wool,  blood,  &c.  lifted  up  into  the  middle  region  by  the  sunbeams,  as  "Baracellus 
the  physician  disputes,  and  thence  let  fall  with  showers,  or  there  engendered  ?  *  Cor- 
nelius Gemma  is  of  that  opinion,  they  are  there  conceived  by  celestial  influences : 
others  suppose  they  are  immediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and 
illusions  of  spirits,  which  are  princes  of  the  air ;  to  whom  Bodin.  lib.  2.  TkeaS. 
yal,  subscribes.  In  fine,  of  meteors  in  general,  Aristotle's  reasons  are  exploded  by 
Bemardinus  Telesius,  by  Paracelsus  his  principles  confuted,  and  other  causes 
assigned,  sal,  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disciples  are  so  expert,  that  they  cao 
alter  elements,  and  separate  at  their  pleasure,  make  perpetual  motions,  not  as  Cardan, 
Tasneir,  Peregrinus,  by  some  magnetical  virtue,  but  by  mixture  of  elements ;  imitate 
thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  sea's  ebbing  and  flowing,  give  life  to  crea- 
tures (as  they  say)  without  generation,  and  what  not  ?  P.  Nonius  Saluciensis  and 
Kepler  take  upon  them  to  demonstrate  that  no  meteors,  clouds,  fogs,  ^  vapours,  arise 
higher  than  fiAy  or  eighty  miles,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  purer  air  or  element  cf  fire : 
which  •*  Cardan,  "  Tycho,  and  "  John  Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and 
many  other  arguments,  there  is  no  such  element  of  fire  at  all.  If,  as  Tycho  proves,  the 
moon  be  distant  from  us  fifty  and  sixty  semi-diameters  of  the  earth :  and  as  Peter  No- 
nius will  have  it,  the  air  be  so  angust,  what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other  three 
elements  and  it }  To  what  use  serves  it  ?  Is  it  full  of  spirits  which  inhabit  it,  as 
the  Paracelsians  and  Platonists  hold,  the  higher  the  more  noble,  "  full  of  birds,  or  a 
mere  vacuum  to  no  purpose  ?  It  is  much  controverted  between  Tycho  Brahe  and 
Christopher  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse's  mathematician,  in  their  astronomical 
epistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  Diaphanum^  clearness,  matter  of  air  and  heavens,  or 
two  distinct  essences  ?  Christopher  Rotman,  John  Pena,  Jordanus  Bnmus,  with 
many  other  late  mathematicians,  contend  it  is  the  same  and  one  matter  throughout, 
saving  that  the  higher  still  the  purer  it  is,  and  more  subtile ;  as  they  find  by  expe- 
rience in  the  top  of  some  hills  in  "^America ;  if  a  man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly  for 
want  of  thicker  air  to  refrigerate  the  heart  Acosta,  I  3.  c.  0.  calls  this  mountain 
Periacaca  in  Peru ;  it  makes  men  cast  and  vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some 
other  of  those  Andes  do  in  the  deserts  of  Chili  for  five  hundred  miles  together,  and 
for  extremity  of  cold  to  lose  their  fingers  and  toes.  Tycho  will  have  two  distinct 
matters  of  heaven  and  air ;  but  to  say  tnith,  with  some  small  qualification,  they  have 
one  and  the  self-same  opinion  about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens ;  that  it  is 
not  hard  and  impenetrable,  as  peripatetics  hold,  transparent,  of  a  quinta  essentia^ 
"^but  that  it  is  penetrable  and  soft  as  the  air  itself  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in 
it,  as  birds  in  the  air,  fishes  in  the  sea.'^  This  they  prove  by  motion  of  comets,  and 
otherwise  (though  Claremontius  in  his  Antitycho  stiflly  opposes),  which  are  not 
generated,  as  Aristotle  teacheth,  in  the  aerial  region,  of  a  hot  and  dry  exhalation, 
and  so  consumed  :  but  as  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  held  of  old,  of  a  celestial 
matter :  and  as  "  Tycho, "  Eliseus,  Roeslin,  Thaddeus,  Haggesius,  Pena,  Rotman, 
Fracastorius,  demonstrate  by  their  progress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the 
planets,  which  interfere  and  cut  one  another's  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then  lower, 
as  cT  amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as  **  Kepler  confirms  by  his  own,  and 
Tycho's  accurate  observations,  comes  nearer  the  earth  than  the  Q?  &Qd  is  again  eft- 
soons  aloft  in  Jupiter's  orb ;  and  '^  other  suflicient  reasons,  far  above  the  moon : 
exploding  in  the  meantime  that  element  of  fire,  those  fictitious  first  watery  movers, 
those  heavens  I  mean  above  the  firmament,  which  Delrio,  Lodovicus  Imola,  Patri- 
cius,  and  many  of  the  fathers  affirm;  those  monstrous  orbs  of  eccentrics,  and 
Eccentre  Epicycles  deserentes.  Which  howsoever  Ptolemy,  Alhasen,  Vitellio,  Pur- 
bach  ius,  Maginus,  Clavius,  and  many  of  their  associates,  stiffly  maintain  to  be  real 
orbs,  eccentric,  concentric,  circles  squant,  &c.  are  absurd  and  ridiculous.    For  who 


vTam  ominosuf  proventai  in  niturales  caueas  re- 
ferri  rix  potest.  •OouDOf.  c.  0.  ^Cardan 

saith  va|x>urs  rise  S88  miles  f^om  tbe  earth,  Eratostbe* 
nes 48  miles.  *^ De  subtil.  1. 3.  "In  progymnas. 
•>  Prcfat.  ad  Euclid.  Caton.  n  Manaeodtatc,  birds 

that  live  continually  in  the  air,  and  are  never  seen  on 
around  but  dead:  See  Ulysses  Alderovand.  Ornitbol. 
Seal,  exerc  cap.  399.  *Laet.  descrip.  Amer. 

**  Epist.  lib.  1.  p.  63.    Ex  qoibus  coosut  nee  diversa 


aifris  et  etheris  diaphana  esse,  nee  reftvctiones  aHuiKl« 
quamftcrasso  aisre  cauMri—Non  dura  aut  iaiptrvm, 
sed  liquida,  suhtilis,  motnique  Planerarum  facil^  c«^d». 
■^  In^  Prof ymn.  lib.  3.  exempl.  quinque.  *>  In  Ttaeorii 
nova  Met.  colestium  1578.  *  Epit.  Astron.  lib.  4. 

i«  Mulia  sand  hinc  conseqnuntur  absurda,  et  si  nihil 
aliud,  tot  Comets  in  leihere  animadversi,  qui  nulliui 
orbis  duetum  comitantur,  id  ipsum  sufficienter  i^ellusL 
Tycho  aitr.  epist.  page  107. 
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is  so  mad  to  jthmk  that  there  should  be  so  numy  circles,  like  subordinate  wheels  in 
a  clock,  all  impenetrable  and  hard,  as  they  feign,  add  ahd  subtlract  at  their  pleasure. 
*  Maginus  ifiakes  eleven  heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbs  and  circles,  and  all  too 
little  to  serve  those  particular  appearances :  Fracastorius,  seventy-two  homocentrics ; 
Tycho  Brahe,  Nicholas  Ramerus,  Heliseus  RoBslin,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their 
own  inventions ;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  acknowledge,  as  we 
admit  of  equators,  tropics,  colures,  circles  arctic  and  antarctic,  for  doctrine's  sake 
f  though  Ramus  thinks  them  all  unnecessary),  they  will  have  them  suppot^ed  only 
for  method  and  order.  Tycho  hath  feigned  I  know  not  how  many  subdivisions  of 
epicycles  in  epicycles,  &c.,  to  calculate  and  express  the  moon's  motion :  but  when 
idl  is  done^  as  a  supposition,  and  no  otherwise ;  not  (as  he  holds)  hard,  impenetra- 
ble, subtile,  transparent,  &c.,  or  making  music,  as  Pythagoras  maintained  of  old,  and 
Robert  Constantine  of  late,  but  still,  quiet,  liquid,  open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  and  no  lets,  it  were  not 
amiss  in  this  aerial  progress,  to  make  wings  and  fly  up,  which  that  Turk  in  Busbe- 
quins  made  his  fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  believe  he  would  perform :  and 
some  new-fangled  wits,  methinks,  should  some  time  or  other  find  out :  or  if  that  may 
not  be,  yet  with  a  Galileo's  glass,  or  Icaronienippus'  wings  in  Lucian,  command  the 
spheres  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  them.  Whether  there  be  gene- 
ration and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by  reason  of  etherial  comets,  that  in  Cassiopea, 
1572,  that  in  Cygno,  1600,  that  in  Si^ittarius,  1604,  and  many  like,  which  by  no 
means  Jul.  Csesar  la  Gralla,  that  Italian  philosopher,  in  his  physical  disputation  with 
G<ilileis  de  phenomenis  in  orbe  luna^  cap,  9.  will  admit :  or  that  they  were  created 
0^  vmtioy  and  show  themselves  at  set  times .  and  as  '  HeUsseus  Roeslin  contends,  have 
poles,  axle-trees,  circles  of  their  own,  and  regular  motions.  For,  non  pereuni^  sed 
ndnuuntur  et  disparent^ '  Blancanus  holds  tliey  come  and  go  by  fits,  casting  their 
tails  still  from  the  sun :  some  of  them,  as  a  burning-glass,  projects  the  sunbeams 
from  it ',  though  not  always  neither :  for  sometimes  a  comet  casts  his  tail  from  Venus, 
a^:  Tycho  observes.  And  as  ^Helisaaus  Roeslin  of  some  others,  from  the  moon,  with 
i  iule  stars  about  them  ad  stuporem  astronomorum ;  cum  multis  aliis  in  cmlo  miracu" 
lis^  all  which  argue  with  those  Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian  stars,  that  the 
heaven  of  the  planets  is  indistinct,  pure,  and  open,  in  which  the  planets  move  cerds 
hgihus  ac  metis,  £xamine  likewise,  An  cesium  sU  coloratum  f  Whether  the  stars 
be  of  that  bigness,  distance,  as  astronomers  relate,  so  many  in  *  number,  1026,  or 
1725,  as  J.  Bayerus ;  or  as  some  Rabbins,  29,000  myriads ;  or  as  Galileo  discovers 
by  his  glasses,  infinite,  and  that  via  lactea^  a  confused  light  of  small  stars,  like  so 
many  nails  in  a  door:  or  all  in  a  row,  like  those  12,000  isles  of  the  Maldives  in  the 
Indian  ocean  ?  Whether  the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth  sphere  be  eighteen  times 
bigger  than  the  earth;  and  as  Tycho  calculates,  14,000  semi- diameters  distant  from 
it  ?  Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbs,  as  Aristotle  delivers :  or  so  many 
habitable  worlds,  as  Democritus?  Whether  they  have  light  of  their  own,  or 
from  the  sun,  or  give  light  round,  as  Patritius  discourseth  ?  An  ague  distent  a 
centra  mundi  f  Whether  light  be  of  their  essence ;  and  that  light  be  a  substance 
or  an  accident  ?  Whetlier  they  be  hot  by  themselves,  or  by  accident  cause  heat  ? 
Whether  there  be  such  a  precession  of  the  equinoxes  as  Copernicus  holds,  or 
that  the  eighth  sphere  move  ?  An  hens  philosopfienturj  R.  Bacon  and  J.  Dee, 
Aphorism,  de  muUipUcatione  specierumf  Whether  there  be  any  such  images 
ascending  with  each  degree  of  the  zodiac  in  the  east,  as  Aliacensis  feigns  ?  An 
agua  super  ccelumf  as  Patritius  and  the  schoolmen  will,  a  crystalline  '  watery  heaven, 
which  is  ^  certainly  to  be  understood  of  that  in  the  middle  region  ?  for  otherwise,  if 
at  Noah's  flood  the  water  came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  a  hundred  years  fil- 
ing down  to  us,  as  '  some  calculate.  Besides,  An  terra  sit  animata  f  which  some  so 
confidently  believe,  with  Orpheus,  Hermes,  Averroes,  from  which  all  other  souls  of 
men,  beasts,  devils,  plants,  fishes,  &c.  are  derived,  and  into  which  again,  ai\er  some 
revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timeus,  Plotinus  in  his  Enneades  more  largely  discuss. 


1  In  Theoricit  planeunim,  three  above  tbe  flrma- 
Bent,  whicti  all  wiae  men  reject.  *  Tbeor.  nova 

ccelest.  M«!teor         *  Lib.  de  tabrica  mundi.         *  Lib. 
4e  Cometia.  •  An  ait  crux  et  nubecula  in  eaUa  id 
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Polum  Antarcticum.  quod  ex  Conalio  refert  Patritiue. 
•  Gilbenuf  OriKanus.  *  See  this  diicuiaed  in  Sir 

Walter  Raleiah'a  bistory.  i n  Zanch.  ad  Caiman.    "  Vid, 
Fromunduffl  de  Meteoria,  lib.  5.  artic.  &  et  Lanabergiam, 
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they  return  (see  Chalcidius  and  Bennius,  Plato's  commentators),  a^ all  phflosophical 
matter,  in  tnateriam  primam.  Keplerus,  Patritus,  and  some  other  Neoterics,  have  in 
part  revived  this  opinion.  And  that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a  soul,  angel  or  intel- 
ligence to  animate  or  move  it,  &c.  Or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies,  as  matters 
of  less  moment,  and  examine  that  main  paradox,  of  the  earth's  motion,  now  so  much 
in  question :  Aristarchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old,  Democritus  and 
many  of  their  scholars,  Didacus  Astunica,  Anthony  Fascarinus,  a  Carmelite,  and  some 
other  commentators,  will  have  Job  to  insinuate  as  much,  cap.  9.  ver.  4.  Qui  €€»> 
movet  terram  de  loco  suo^  &c.,  and  that  this  one  place  of  scripture  makes  more  for 
the  earth's  motion  than  all  the  other  prove  against  it ;  whom  Pineda  confutes  most 
contradict  Howsoever,  it  is  revived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  a  sup- 
position, as  he  himself  confesseth  in  the  preface  to  pope  Nicholas,  but  now  main- 
tained in  good  earnest  by  '  Calcagninus,  Telesius,  Kepler,  Rotman,  Gilbert,  Digges, 
Galileo,  Campanella,  and  especially  by  ^  Lansbeigius,  naiuntj  raJtionL,  et  verUaii  can- 
senianeum^  by  Origanus,  and  some  "  others  of  his  followers.  For  if  the  earth  be 
th^  centre  of  the  world,  stand  still,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the  most  received 
^  opinion  is,  which  they  call  inordinatam  cceli  disposiiumem^  though  stiffly  main- 
tained by  Tycho,  Ptolemeus,  and  their  adherents,  quis  ille  furor  f  hue.  what  fury  ia 
that,  saith  "  Dr.  Gilbert,  satis  animosey  as  Cabeus  notes,  that  shall  drive  the  heavens 
about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  as  every  point 
of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  equator,  must  needs  move  (so  ^  Oavius  calculates) 
176,660  in  one  246th  part  of  an  hour,  and  _nn  nrrnw  rnt  f>f  n  boy  mnst  gg  sftTm 
times  about  the  earth,  whilst  a  man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria,  if  it  keep  the  same  space, 
or  compass' the  earth  1884  times  in  an  hour,  which  is  supra  hunumam  cogitationenu, 
beyond  human  conceit :  ocyor  et  jaculo^  et  ventoSy  (Bquante  sagitta.  A  man  could  not 
ride  so  much  ground,  going  40  miles  a  day,  in  2904  years,  as  the  firmament  goes  in 
23  hours :  or  so  much  in  203  years,  as  the  firmament  in  one  minute :  quod  tnrredi- 
bile  videtur:  -and  the  **  pole-star,  which  to  our  thinking  scarce  moveth  out  of  his 
place,  goeth  a  bigger  circuit  than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20,000  semi-diameters  of  the  earth  from  us, 
with  the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  Tycho  proves.  To  avoid  therefore  these  impos- 
sibilities, they  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the  sun  immovable  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  centre  of  the  moon,  alone,  above  9  and  $,  beneath 
T2,  7;,  J",  (or  as  *"  Origanus  and  others  will,  one  single  motion  to  the  earth,  still  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  world,  which  is  more  probable)  a  single  motion  to  the  firma- 
ment, which  moves  in  30  or  26  thousand  years ;  and  so  the  planets,  Saturn  in  30 
yeeu^  absolves  his  sole  and  proper  motion,  Jupiter  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  &c.  and  so  solve 
all  appearances  better  than  any  way  whatsoever :  calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in 
longum  or  latuniy  direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epicycles, 
intricate  eccentrics,  &c.  reclius  commodiusque  per  unicum  motum  terra,  saith  Lansber- 
gius,  much  more  certain  than  by  those .  Alphonsine,  or  any  such  tables,  which  are 
grounded  from  those  other  suppositions.  And  'tis  true  they  say,  according  to  optic 
principles,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  planets  do  so  indeed  answer  to  their  mag- 
nitudes and  orbs,  and  come  nearest  to  mathematical  observations  and  precedent  cal- 
culations, there  is  no  repugnancy  to  physical  axioms,  because  no  penetration  of  orbs; 
but  then  between  the  sphere  of  Saturn  and  the  firmament,  there  is  such  an  incredible 
and  vast  "  space  or  distance  (7,000,000  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  as  Tycho  cal- 
culates) void  of  stars :  and  besides,  they  do  so  enhaace  the  bigness  of  the  stars, 
enlarge  their  circuit,  to  solve  those  ordinary  objections  of  parallaxes  and  retrograda- 
tions  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  alteration  of  the  poles,  elevation  in  several  places  or 
latitude  of  cities  here  on  earth  (for,  say  they,  if  a  man^s  eye  were  in  the  firmament, 
he  should  not  at  all  dbcern  that  great  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  but  it  would  still 
appear  punclum  indivisibiky  and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same  bigness) 
that  it  is  quite  opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as  absurd  as 
disproportional  (so  some  will)  as  prodigious,  as  that  of  the  sun's  swift  motion  of 


■  Peculiari  libello.  wCooimenl.  in  mortuoi  terne  ;  cap.  ephier.    Jo.  de  Sacr.  Boac  u  Diat.  a  gr.  I.  i 

Middleber|;i  l&U).  u  Peculiari  libello.  «*See  |  Polo.  wPref.  Epbem.  i?  Wliicb  may  be  faU 

Mr.  Carpenter'!  Gt^o^r.  cap.  4.  lib.  1.    Campanella  et    nf  pianels,  perbape,  to  as  anseen,  ■«  tboiie  about  Jopi- 
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heavens.  But  hoc  posito^  to  grant  this  their  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion :  if  the  earth 
move^  it  is  a  planet,  and  shines  to  them  in  the  moon,  and  to  the  other  planetary  in- 
habitants, as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us  upon  the  earth :  but  shine  she  doth,  as 
Galileo,  "  Kepler,  and  others  prove,  and  then  per  consequens^  the  rest  of  the  planets 
are  inhabited,  as  well  as  the  moon,  which  he  grants  in  his  dissertation  with  Galileo's 
JVuncius  Sidereus^  ''^Mhat  there  be  Jovial  and  Saturn  inhabitants,"  &c.,  and  those 
several  planets  have  their  several  moons  about  them,  as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as  Galileo 
hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses :  "'four  about  Jupiter,  two  about  Saturn  (though 
Sitius  the  Florentine,  Fortunius  Licetus,  and  Jul.  Caesar  le  Galla  cavil  at  it)  yet  Kep- 
ler, the  emperor's  mathematician,  confirms  out  of  his  experience,  that  he  saw  as  much 
by  the  same  help,  and  more  about  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  rest  they  hope  to  find  out, 
peradventure  even  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  which  Brunus  and  Brutius  have  already 
averred.  Then  (f  say)  the  earth  and  they  be  planets  alike,  moved  about  the  sun, 
the  common  centre  of  the  world  alike,  and  it  may  be  those  two  green  children 
which  ^' Nubrigensis  speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell  from  heaven,  came  from  thence; 
and  that  fomous  stone  that  fell  from  heaven  in  Aristotle's  time,  olymp.  84,  anno 
terfio^  eid  CapiuB  Fluenta^  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others,  or  Ancile  or  buckler  in 
Nunia\««  time,  recorded  by  Festus.  We  may  likewise  insert  with  Campanella  and 
Brunus,  that  which  Pythagoras,  Aristarchus,  Samius,  Heraclitus,  Epicurus,  Melissus, 
Demoeritus,  Leucippus  maintained  in  their  ages,  there  be  "  infinite  worlds,  and  infi- 
nite earths  or  systems,  in  infiniio  cethere^  which  "  Eusebius  collects  out  of  their 
tenets,  because  infinite  stars  and  planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some  stick  not 
still  to  maintain  and  publicly  defend,  sperahundus  expecto  innumerahilium  mundorum 
in  atemitate  per  ambulatwnem^  Sfc,  (A7c.  HilL  Londinensis  philos,  Epicur.)  For  if 
the  firnaament  be  of  such  a)i  incomparable  bigness,  as  these  Copernical  giants  will 
have  it,  infinitumj  out  in/inito  proxitnum^  so  vast  and  full  of  innumerable  stars,  as 
being  infinite  in  extent,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower,  some 
nearer,  some  farther  ofiT,  and  so  far  asunder,  and  those  so  huge  and  great,  inso- 
much that  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Saturn,  and  all  that  is  included  in  it,  totum  aggre- 
gatum  (as  Fromundus  of  Louvain  in  his  tract,  de  immobilitate  terra  argues)  evehafur 
inter  sUUas^  videri  a  nobis  non  poterat^  tarn  immanis  est  distantia  inter  tellurem  et 
fixas^  sed  instar  puncti^  Sfc,  If  our  world  be  small  in  respect,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  a  plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars  visible  in  the  firmament  to  be  so 
many  suns,  with  particular  fixed  centres ;  to  have  likewise,  their  subordinate  planets, 
as  the  sun  hath  his  dancing  still  round  him  ?  which  Cardinal  Cusanus,  Walkarinus, 
Brunus,  and  some  others  have  held,  and  some  still  maintain,  Anima  Aristotelismo 
innuljritOj  et  minuHs  speculationibus  assuetcRy  secus  forsan^  Sfc,  Though  they  seem 
close  to  us,  they  are  infinitely  distant,  and  so  per  consequens^  there  are  infinite 
habitable  worlds :  what  hinders  ?  Why  should  not  an  infinite  cause  (as  God  is^ 
produce  infinite  effects  ?  as  Nic.  Hill.  Democrit,  philos,  disputes :  Kepler  (I  confess) 
will  by  no  means  admit  of  Brunus's  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  should  be 
so  many  suns,  with  their  compassing  planets,  yet  the  said  *^  Kepler  between  jest  and 
earnest  in  his  perspectives,  lunar  geography,  ^  et  somnio  suo^  dissertat.  cum  nunc, 
gider,  seems  in  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict,;  for  the  planets,  he 
yields  them  to  be  inhabited,  he  doubts  of  the  stars ;  and  so  doth  Tycho  in  his  astro- 
nomical epistles,  out  of  a  consideration  of  their  vastity  and  greatness,  break  out  into 
some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will  never  believe  those  great  and  huge  bodies  were 
made  to  no  other  use  than  this  that  we  perceive,  to  illuminate  the  earth,  a  point 
insensible  in  respect  of  the  whole.  But  who  shall  dwell  in  these  vast  bodies,  earths, 
worlds,  ""if  they  be  inhabited  ?  rational  creatures .?"  as  Kepler  demands,  "►or  have 

>  Luna  circiimlerreAirif  Planeta  quum  sit,  conKnta- 1  the  help  of  a  glasa  eight  feet  long.  u  Rerum  Angl. 

optiiD  eet  eiM  in  Luoi  viventes  creaturaa,  et  aingulis  '  I.  1.  c.  37  de  vlridibua  pueria.         *>  Infiniti  alii  munai, 
Plan«>taruin  globis  soi  aerviunt  circula tores,  ex  qua  !  vel  lit  Brunus,  terra  huic  nnstne  simileiiL  *  Libro 


consiiieratione,  de  eorum  inoolis  suronii  probabilitate 
eoaeludimoa.  quod  et  Tyehoni  Brataeo.d  aol&  oonsidera- 
tione  raatitatia  eoram  visum  fuit.  Kepi,  dissert,  cum 
Bun.  »id.  r.  S9.  >*Temperare  non  poaaum  quin  ex 

iaTentis  luia  hoc  moneam,  veri  non  abaimile,  non  tam 
ia  Lan&,  aed  etiam  in  Jove,  et  reliquia  Planetia  incolaa 
esae.  Kepi.  fo.  9tt.  Si  non  aint  accolc  in  Jovis  globo. 
qui  notent  atlmirandain  hanc  varietatem  oculis,  cui 
bono  qoatuor  illi  Planete  JoTem  circumcursitant? 
*»8oiDe  of  tboae  above  Jupiter  I  bftve  wen  mjrself  by 


Cont.  philos,  cap.  89.  *•  Kepler  fol.  S.  dissert.  Quid 

inipedit  quin  credainus  ex  bis  initiia,  plurea  alioa  mun- 
doa  detegendoa,  v**l  (ut  Democrito  placuit)  infinitoa? 
»  Le^e  aomnium  Kepleri  edit.  J635.  *  Quid  igitur 

inquiea,  ai  aint  in  cobIo  plurea  globi,  aimilea  nostra  tel' 
lurta,  an  cum  illia  certabimus,  quis  meliorem  mundi 
plagam  tenest?  Si  nobiliorea  illoruo  globi,  noa  non 
suinus  creaturarum  rationalium  nobiliasimi :  quomodo 
igitur  omnia  propter  hominem  1  quomodo  noa  domini 
operum  Dei  1    Kepler,  fol.  S9. 
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they  souls  to  be  saved  ?  or  d6  they  inhabit  a  better  part  of  the  world  than  we  do  r 
Are  we  or  they  lords  of  the  world  ?  And  how  are  all  things  made  for  man  ?^'  Dif- 
ficile est  nodum  hunc  expedire^  eb  quod  nAndum  onrnia  qua  hue  pertinent  explorata 
habemus:  Hys  hard  to  determine :  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are  in  pradpuo  mundi 
ginu^  in  the  best  place,  best  world,  nearest  the  heart  of  the  sun.  "  Thomas  Gamp^- 
nella,  a  Calabrian  monk,  in  his  second  book  de  sensu  rerum^caip,  4,  subscribes  to  this 
of  Kepler ;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  certainly  supposeth,  but  with  what  kind  of 
creatures  he  cannot  say,  he  labours  to  prove  it  by  all  means :  and  that  there  are 
infinite  worlds,  having  made  an  apology  for  Ghdileo,  and  dedicates  this  tenet  of  his 
to  Caniinal  Caietanus.  Others  freely  speak,  mutter,  and  would  persuade  the  world 
(as  ^  Marinus  Marcenus  complains)  that  our  modem  divines  are  too  severe  and  rigid 
against  mathematicians  \  ignorant  and  peevish,  in  not  admitting  their  true  demonstra- 
tions and  certain  observations,  that  they  tyrannise  over  art,  science,  and  all  philoso- 
phy, in  suppressing  their  labours  (saith  Pomponatius),  forbidding  them  to  write,  lo 
speak  a  truth,  all  to  maintain  their  superstition,  and  for  their  profit^s  sake.  As  for 
those  places  of  Scripture  which  oppugn  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  eapium  vulgu 
and  if  rightly  understood,  and  favourably  interpreted,  not  at  all  against  it ;  and  as 
Otho  Gasman,  AstroL  cap,  1.  part,  1.  notes,  many  great  divines,  besides  Porphyrin?, 
Proclus,  Simplicius,  and  those  heathen  philosophers,  doetrind  et  cetate  venerandi^ 
Mosis  Genesin  mundanam  popularis  nescio  cujus  ruditatis^  qua  longa  absit  a  vera 
Philosapharum  eruditione^  insimulant:  for  Moses  makes  mention  but  of  two  pla- 
nets, O  and  d,  no  four  elements,  &c.  Read  more  on  him,  in  'Grossius  and  Junius. 
But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like  insolent  and  bold  attempts,  prodigious  paradoxes, 
inferences  must  needs  follow,  if  it  once  be  granted,  which  Rotman,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Dig- 
geus,  Origanus,  Galileo,  and  others,  maintain  of  the  earth's  motion,  that  'tis  a  planet 
and  shines  as  the  moon  doth,  which  contains  in  it  "^^  both  land  and  sea  as  the  moon 
doth  :"  for  so  they  find  by  their  glasses  that  Macula  in  facie  Luna^  ^  the  brighter 
parts  are  earth,  the  dusky  sea,''  which  Thales,  Plutarch,  and  Pythagoras  formerly 
taught :  and  manifestly  discern  hills  and  dales,  and  such  like  concavities,  if  we  may 
subscribe  to  and  believe  Galileo's  observations.  But  to  avoid  these  paradoxes  of  the 
earth's  motion  (which  the  Ghurch  of  Rome  hath  lately  "  condemned  as  heretical,  as 
appears  by  Blancanus  and  Fromundus's  writings)  our  latter  mathematicians  have 
rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be  stirred :  and  to  solve  all  appearances  and  objections, 
have  invented  new  hypotheses,  and  fabricated  new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  their 
own  Dedidsean  heads.  Fracastorius  will  have  the  earth  stand  still,  as  before ;  and 
to  avoid  that  supposition  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  he  hath  coined  seventy-two 
homocentrics,  to  solve  all  appearances.  Nicholas  Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the 
centre  of  the  world,  but  movable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immovable,  the  ^ve  upper 
planets  to  move  about  the  sun,  the  sun  and  moon  about  the  earth.  Of  which  orbs 
Tycho  Brahe  puts  the  earth  the  centre  immovable,  the  stars  immovable,  the  rest  with 
Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbs  to  wander  in  the  air,  keep  time  and  distance,  true 
motion,  according  to  that  virtue  which  God  hath  given  them.  "  Helisaeus  Rceslin 
censureth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose  hypothesis  de  terra  motu^  Philippus  Lans- 
bergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  demonstrated  with  solid  arguments  in  a  just 
volume,  Jansonius  Caesius  ^  hath  illustrated  in  a  sphere.)  The  said  Johannes  Lans- 
bergius,  1 633,  hath  since  defended  his  assertion  against  all  the  cavils  and  calumnies 
of  Fromundus  his  Anti-Aristarchus,  Baptista  Morinus,  and  Petrus  Bartholinus :  Fro- 
mundus,  1634,  hath  written  against  him  again,  J«  Rosseus  of  Aberdeen,  &c.  (sound 
drums  and  trumpets)  whilst  Roeslin  (I  say)  censures  all,  and  Ptolemeus  himself  as  i 
insuflicient :  one  offends  against  natural  philosophy,  another  against  optic  principles, 
a  third  against  mathematical,  as  not  answering  to  astronomical  observations :  one  \ 
puts  a  great  space  between  Saturn's  orb  and  the  eighth  sphere,  another  too  narrow. 
In  his  own  hypothesis  he  makes  the  earth  as  before  the  universal  centre,  the  sun  to 
the  five  upper  planets,  to  the  eighth  sphere  he  ascribes  diurnal  motion,  eccentrics,  and 
epicycles  to  the  seven  planets,  which  hath  been  formerly  exploded ;  and  so,  Dum 
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Tranckfort.  quarto  1690.  ibid.  40. 1633.  ^Prc- 1  *Tfaeat.  Biblioo.  »  His  arj^mentis  plane  satis^     j 


fkt.  in  Comment,  in  Genesin.  Modo  niadeat  Tbeolo 
gofl,  Mimma  iguoratione  versari,  veraa  icientias  admit, 
fere  nolle,  et  tyraonidem  exeroere,  ut  eoe  falaia  dogma* 
tibuB,  iapenUtiOBibuB,«t  religioae  CatlwUcA  detineant. 


ciPti,  do  macula*  in  Luna  esse  maria,  do  lucida*  paiK 
esse  terram.     Kepler,  fol.   16.  «  Abbo.  I6J6. 

"  In  UypoUKi.  de  Buado.  £diL  1507.  *  Logdaai 
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riiani  stuUi  vitia  in  contraria  currunt^^  as  a  tinker  stops  one  hole  and  makes  two, 
he  corrects  them,  and  doth  worse  himself:  reforms  some,  and  mars  all.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  world  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  amongst  them,  they  hoist  the  earth  up 
and  down  like  a  ball,  make  it  stand  and  go  at  their  pleasures :  one  saith  the  sun 
stands,  another  he  moves ;  a  third  comes  in,  taking  them  all  at  rebound,  and  lest 
there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  he  '^  finds  certain  spots  and  clouds  in  the  sun, 
by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  multiply  (saith  Keplerus)  a  thing  seen  a  thousand 
times  bigger  in  plano^  and  makes  it  come  thirty-two  times  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder:  but  see  the  demonstration  of  this  glass  in  "Tarde,  by  means  of  which, 
the  suu  must  turn  round  upon  his  own  centre,  or  they  about  the  sun.  Fabricius 
puts  only  three,  and  those  in  the  sun :  Apelles  1 5,  and  those  without  the  sun,  float- 
ing like  the  Cyanean  Isles  in  the  Euxine  sea.  ''Tarde,  the  Frenchman,  hath 
observed  thirty-three,  and  those  neither  spots  nor  «louds,  as  Galileo,  Epist.  ad  VaU 
serum,  supposeth,  butplanets  concentric  with  the  sun,  and  not  far  from  him  with 
regular  motions.  "Christopher  Shemer,  a  German  Suisser  Jesuit,  Ursicd  Rosa^ 
divides  them  inmaculas  et  faculas^woA  will  have  them  to  be  fixed  in  Soils  superjicie : 
and  to  absolve  their  periodical  and  regular  motion  in  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
days,  holding  withal  the  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  his  centre ;  and  all  are  so  confi- 
dent, that  they  have  made  schemes  and  tables  of  their  motions.  The  *  Hollander, 
in  his  dissertatiunculd  cum  Apelle^  censures  all ;  and  thus  they  disagree  amongst 
themselves,  old  and  new,  irreconcileable  in  their  opinions ;  thus  Aristarchus,  thus 
Hipparchus,  thus  Ftolemeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thus  Tycho,  thus 
Ramerus,  thus  Roeslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus  Copernicus  and  his  adherents,  thus 
Gavius  and  Maginus,  &c.,  with  their  followers,  vary  and  determine  of  these  celestial 
orbs  and  bodies :  and  so  whilst  these  men  contend  about  the  sun  and  moon,  like  the 
philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  sun  and  moon  will  hide  themselves,  and 
be  as  much  ofiended  as  ^  she  was  with  those,  and  send  another  messenger  to  Jupiter, 
by  some  new-fangled  Icaromenippus,  to  make  an  end  of  all  those  curious  controver- 
sies, and  scatter  them  abroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  exceptions  at  mathematicians 
and  philosophers  ?  when  as  the  like  measure  is  offered  unto  God  himself,  by  a  com- 
pany of  theologasters :  they  are  not  contented  to  see  the  sun  and  moon,  measure 
their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a  glass,  calculate  their  motions,  or  visit  the  moon  in 
a  poetical  fiction,  or  a  dream,  as  he  saith,  **Audax  f acinus  et  memoroHle  nunc  tn- 
cipiam,  neqite  hoc  saculo  usurpatum  prius^  quid  in  Luna  regno  hAc  nocte  gestum  sit 
fiponam^  et  quo  nemo  unquam  nisi  somniando  pervenit,  ^but  he  and  Menippus:  or  as 
*  Peter  Cuneus,  Bona  fide  agam,  nihil  eorum  qucs  scripturus  sum^  verum  esse  scitote, 
Sfc.  qua  nee  fact Oy  necftUura  sunt,  dicam^  **stili  tanium  et  ingenii  causa,  not  in  jest, 
but  in  good  earnest  these  gigantical  Cyclops  Vill  transcend  spheres,  heaven,  stars, 
into  that  Empyrean  heaven ;  soar  higher  yet,  and  see  what  God  himself  doth.  The 
Jewish  Talmudists  take  upon  them  to  determine  how  God  spends  his  whole  time, 
sometimes  playing  with  Leviathan,  sometimes  overseeing  the  world,  &c.,  like  Lucian's 
Jupiter,  that  spent  much  of  the  year  in  painting  butterflies'  wingsi,  and  seeing  who 
offered  sacrifice ;  telling  the  hours  when  it  should  rain,  how  much  snow  should  fall 
in  such  a  place,  which  way  the  wind  should  stand  in  Greece,  which  way  in  Africa. 
In  the  Turks'  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up  to  heaven,  upon  a  Pegasus  sent  on  pur- 
pose for  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed  with  his  wife,  and  after  some  conference  with  God  is 
set  on  ground  again.  The  pagans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  af\er  a  thousand  fashions ; 
our  heretics,  schismatics,  and  some  schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind :  some  paint  him 
in  the  habit  of  an  old  man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  number  the  angels,  tell  their 
J<everal  *  names,  offices :  some  deny  God  and  his  providence,  some  take  his  office 
out  of  his  hands,  will  ^  bind  and  loose  in  heaven,  release,  pardon,  forgive,  and  be 


M-  Wbiitt  tlMM  bloekheadii  avoid  one  ftult,  they  fkll 
tiito  ill  opposite."  *  Jo.  Fabrilius  de  macuiis  in  aole. 
Witi>b.  1611.  » In  Burbontis  eideribut.  ^  \Ab. 

4«  Bnrbnniie  i»id.  Stelle  sunt  erraticc,  qiuv  proprii^ 
ortnbus  feruntnr.  non  \onifi  a  Sole  ditsitis,  eed  juxta 
Soletn.  *»  Braccini  fol.  1030.  lib.  4.  cap.  SS.  55.  Sit.  Stc. 
» Lttgdan.  Bat.  An.  IfiU.  «•  Ne  ae  aubducani,  et 

relicta  atatione  deeeasum  parent,  ut  curioaitatis  flneni 
faciaat.  ^'Herculea  tuam  fldem  Satyra  Menip. 
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ediL  1606.  *^*'  I  sbaU  now  entar  upon  a  bold  and 

memorable  exploit;  one  never  before  attempted  in  thia 
Hfie.  I  Bhxil  rxplfiin  this  night's  transactions  in  the 
kinedom  of  the  moon,  a  place  Where  no  one  has  yet 
arrived,  save  in  his  dreams.**  oSardi  venales  Satyr. 
Menip.  An.  1613.  «*  Puteani  Gomus  sic  incipit,  or 

as  Lipeius  Satyre  in  a  dream.  «Tritemiua.  1.  de  7 

secundis.  •  <•  They  have  fetched  Trajanus*aoal  out 
of  hell,  and  canonise  for  aaiota  whom  tbey  liat. 
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quarter-master  with  him :  some  call  his  Godhead  in  question,  his  power,  and  attii- 
botes,  his  mercy,  justice,  providence :  they  will  know  with  ^Cecilios,  why  good  and 
bad  are  punished  together,  war,  fires,  plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men 
flourish,  good  are  poor,  in  prison,  sick,  and  ill  at  ease.   Why  doth  he  sufler  so  much 
mischief  and  evil  to  be  done,  if  he  be  ^  able  to  help  ?  why  doth  he  not  assbt  good, 
or  resist  bad,  reform  our  wills,  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  let  such  enonnities 
be  committed,  unworthy  of  hb  knowledge,  wisdom,  government,  mercy,  and  provh 
dence,  why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and  chance  ?   Others  as  prodigiooslv 
inquire  afVer  his  omnipotency,  an  possit  plures  similes  creare  deosf  an  ex  scarabs 
deumf  ^c,  et  quo  demum  metis  sacrificulif    Some,  by  visions  and  revelations,  take 
upon  them  to  be  familiar  with  God,  and  to  be  of  privy  council  with  him ;  they  wiD 
tell  how  many,  and  who  shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  whsi 
year,  what  month,  and  whatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself  and  to  his 
angels.    Some  again,  curious  fantastics,  will  know  more  than  this,  and  inquire  with 
^  Epicurus,  what  God  did  before  the  world  was  made  ?  was  he  idle  ?    Where  did  he 
bide  ?  What  did  he  make  the  world  of?  why  did  he  then  make  it,  and  not  before r 
If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  how  is  he  unchangeable,  infinite,  &c.   Some 
will  dispute,  cavil,  and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom  Cyril  confutes,  as  Simon 
Magus  is  feigned  to  do,  in  that  ^  dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Peter :  and  Ammonim 
the  philosopher,  in  that  dialogical  disputation  with  Zacharias  the  Christtan.    If  God 
be  infinitely  and  only  good,  why  should  he  alter  or  destroy  the  world  ?  if  he  con- 
found that  which  is  good,  how  shall  himself  continue  good  ?   If  he  pull  it  down 
because  evil,  how  shall  he  be  free  from  the  evil  that  made  it  evil  ?  &c.,  with  many 
such  absurd  and  brain-sick  questions,  intricacies,  froth  of  human  wit,  and  excrements 
of  curiosity,  &c.,  which,  as  our  Saviour  told  his  inquisitive  disciples,  are  not  fit  for 
them  to  know.   But  hoo !  I  am  now  gone  quite  out  of  sight,  I  am  almost  giddy  with 
roving  about :  I  could  have  ranged  farther  yet ;  but  I  am  an  infant,  and  not  ^  able  to 
dive  into  these  profundities,  or  sound  these  depths ;  not  able  to  understand,  much 
less  to  discuss.   I  leave  the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger  wits,  that  have 
better  ability,  and  happier  leisure  to  wade  into  such  philosophical  mysteries ;  for 
put  case  I  were  as  able  as  willing,  yet  what  can  one  man  do  ?    I  will  conclude  with 
*'  Scaliger,  ^equaquam  nos  homines  sumtts^  sed  partes  hominis^  ex  omnilms  aliqtud  fieri 
potest^  idque  non  magnum;  ex  singulis  fere  nihil.    Besides  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it 
Deus  latere  nos  multa  voluit ;  and  with  Seneca,  cap.  35.  de  Cometis^  Quid  miramur 
tam  rara  mundi  spectacula  non  f£neri  certis  legibusj  nondum  inielUgi?  multa  staU 
gentes  qtuB  ionium  de  facie  sciunt  calum^  veniet^  tempus  fortasse^  quo  ista  qua  wnc 
latent  in  lucem  dies  extrahat  longioris  cKti  diligentia,  una  cUas  non  suficit^  po9- 
terij  Sfc,  when  God  sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal  these  mysteries  to  mortal  men^  and 
show  that  to  some  few  at  last,  which  he  hath  concealed  so  long.     For  I  am  of  ^  his 
mind,  that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by  chance,  but  God  directed  him  at 
that  time  to  discover  it :  it  was  contingent  to  him,  but  necessary  to  God ;  he  reveals 
and  conceals  to  whom  and  when  he  will.    And  which  "  one  said  of  history  and 
records  of  former^ times,  ^  God  in  his  providence,  to  check  our  presumptuous  inqtii* 
sition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty,  bars  us  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds 
our  search  within  the  compass  of  some  few  ages  :^'  many  good  things  are  losU  which 
our  predecessors  made  use  of,  as  Pancirola  will  better  inform  you ;  many  new  things 
are  daily  invented,  to  the  public  good ;  so  kingdoms,  men,  and  knowledge  ebb  and 
flow,  are  hid  and  revealed,  and  when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  Preacher  concluded, 
^ihil  est  sub  sole  novum  (nothing  new  under  the  sun.)    But  my  melancholy  spanieF^ 
quest,  my  game  is  sprung,  and  I  must  suddenly  come  down  and  follow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  dc  morbis  capitis^  and  chapter  of  Melancholy,  hath 
these  words  out  of  Galen,  ^  ^  Let  them  come  to  me  to  know  what  meat  and  drink 


«In  Minutiut,  tine  delectu  tempeatates  Uafunt  toca 
sacra  et  profana,  bonorum  et  inalonim  Ata,  Jaxta,  nollo 
urdine  rec  flunt,  aolata  legilnit  fortuna  domtnatiir. 
«v  Vel  malas  vel  impotenn,  qui  peceatum  permittit,  &a. 
ttnde  hcc  niperstitio  7  «  Quid  fecit  Deus  ante  mun- 
dnm  creatum?  ubi  vixit  otiosus  A  soo  subjocto,  Slc 
*  Lib.  3.  recog.  Pet.  cap.  3.  Peter  answers  by  the  siinile 
of  an  efrg-shell,  which  is  cunningly  made,  yet  of  neces- 
sity to  be  broken ;  ao  is  the  world,  he  that  the  excellent 


state  of  heaven  might  be  made  maaifcrtt.  *n  oe 
plama  levat,  sic  grave  mergit  onus.  «  Exercit.  1^ 
■>  Laet.  descrip.  ocdd.  Indie.  ■  Daniel  prioripio  bis- 
torie.  MYeniant  ad  me  auditori  quo  e«rtilenif>. 

quo  item  pocul«nto  uti  debeant,  et  prater  alimentua 
ipmim,  poidmqne  ventos  ipeos  docabo,  item  aerit  anbi- 
entis  temperiem,  inauper  regiones  quas  ehgen,  4<i** 
vitare  ex  uaa  sit. 
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thev  shall  use,  and  besides  that,  I  will  teach  them  what  temper  of  ambient  air 
they  shall  make  choice  of,  what  wind,  what  countries  they  shall  choose,  and  what 
aroid."  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus  much  we  may  gather,  that  to  this  cure  of 
melancholy,  amongst  other  things,  the  rectification  of  air  is  necessarily  required. 
This  is  performed,  either  in  reforming  natural  or  artificial  air.  Natural  is  that  which 
is  in  our  election  to  choose  or  avoid  :  and  'tis  either  general,  to  countries,  provinces; 
particular,  to  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  private  houses.  What  harm  those  extremi- 
ties of  heat  or  cold  do  in  this  malady,  I  have  formerly  shown :  the  medium  must 
needs  be  good,  where  the  air  is  temperate,  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  mists, 
all  manner  of  putrefaction,  contagious  and  filthy  noisome  smells.  The  "  Egyptians 
by  all  geographers  are  commended  to  be  hilares^  a  conceited  and  merry  nation : 
which  1  can  ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  air.  They  that  live 
in  the  Orcades  are  registered  by  *" Hector  Boethius  and  ^Cardan,  to  be  of  fair  com- 
plexion, long-lived,  most  healthful,  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmities  of  body  and 
mind,  by  reason  of  a  sharp  purifying  air,  which  comes  from  the  sea.  The  Boeotians 
in  Greece  were  dull  and  heavy,  crassi  BcROii^  by  reason  of  a  foggy  air  in  which  they 
lived,  ^Bctatum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natunij  Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and  refined. 
The  clime  changes  not  so  much  customs,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle  Polit.  lib,  6. 
cap,  4.  Vegetius,  Plato,  Bodine,  method,  fust,  cap.  5.  hath  proved  at  large)  as  consti- 
tutions of  their  bodies,  and  temperature  itself.  In  all  particular  provinces  we  see  it 
confirmed  by  experience,  as  the  air  is,  so  are  the  inhabitants,  dull,  heavy,  witty,  sub- 
tle, neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound.  In  ^  Perigord  in  France  the  air  is 
subtle,  healthful,  seldom  any  plague  or  contagious  disease,  but  hilly  and  barren  :  the 
men  sound,  nimble,  and  lusty ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Guienne,  full  of  moors  and 
marshes,  the  people  dull,  heavy,  and  subject  to  many  infirmities.  Who  sees  not  a 
great  difierence  between  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Romney  Marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  the  fens.  He  therefore  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability  will  give  him 
leave,  must  often  shift  places,  and  make  choice  of  such  as  are  wholesome,  pleasant, 
and  convenient :  there  is  nothing  better  than  change  of  air  in  this  malady,  and  gene- 
rally for  health  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  those  ^  Tartari  Zamolhenses^  that  live 
in  hordes,  and  take  opportunity  of  times,  places,  seasons.  The  kings  of  Persia  had 
their  summer  and  winter  houses ;  in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  summer  at  Susa ;  now  at 
Persepolis,  then  at  Pasargada.  Cyrus  lived  seven  cold  months  at  Babylon,  three  at 
Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  sailh  ^'  Xenophon,  and  had  by  that  means  a  perpetual  spring. 
The  great  Turk  sojourns  sometimes  at  Constantinople,  sometimes  at  Adrianople,  &c. 
The  kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escurial  in  heat  of  summer,  "  Madrid  for  a  wholesome 
seat,  Valladolid  a  pleasant  site,  &c.,  variety  of  secessus  as  all  princes  and  great  men 
have,  and  their  several  progresses  to  this  purpose.  Lucullus  the  Roman  had  his  house 
at  Rome,  at  Baiee,  &c.  **  When  Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus  Cicero  (saith  Plutarch)  and 
many  noble  men  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius  jested  with 
him,  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  village,  full  of  windows,  galleries,  and  all 
offices  fit  for  a  summer  house ;  but  in  hb  judgment  very  unfit  for  winter :  Lucullus 
made  answer  that  the  lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a  crane,  that  changeth  her 
country  with  the  season ;  he  had  other  houses  furnished,  and  built  for  that  purpose, 
all  out  as  commodious  as  this.  So  TuUy  had  his  Tusculan,  Plinius  his  Lauretan 
village,  and  every  gentleman  of  any  fiishion  in  our  times  hath  the  like.  The  ^  bishop 
of  j^eter  had  fourteen  several  houses  all  furnished,  in  times  past,  in  Italy,  though 
they  bide  in  cities  in  winter,  which  is  more  gentleman-like,  all  the  summer  they  come 
abroad  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate  themselves.  Our  gentry  in  England  live 
most  part  in  the  country  (except  it  be  some  few  castles)  building  still  in  bottoms 
(saith  ^  Jovius)  or  near  woods,  corona  arborum  virentium;  you  shall  know  a  village 
by  a  tuft  of  trees  at  or  about  it,  to  avoid  those  strong  winds  wherewith  the  island  is 
infested,  and  cold  winter  blasts.  Some  discommend  moated  houses,  as  unwhole- 
some ;  so  Camden  saith  of  ^  £w*elme,  that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  ob  stagni 
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vicini  halUus<t  and  all  such  places  as  be  near  lakes  or  riyen.  Bat  1  am  of  opinion 
that  these  incon:ireniences  will  be  mitigated,  or  easily  corrected  by  good  fires,  u 
^  one  reports  m  Venice,  that  graveolentia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently  quail- 
fied  by  those  innumerable  smokes.  Nay  more,  ^Thomas  Philol.  Ravennas,  a  great 
physician,  contends  that  the  Venetians  are  generally  longer-lived  than  any  city  in 
Europe,  and  live  many  of  them  120  years.  But  it  is  not  water  simply  that  so  niiicfa 
offends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smells  that  accompany  such  overflowed  places, 
which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a  flood,  and  is  sufficiently  recompensed  with 
sweet  smells  and  aspects  in  summer,  Ver  pinget  vario  gemmanlia  praia  colore^  and 
many  other  commodities  of  pleasure  and  profit ;  or  else  may  be  corrected  by  the 
site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote  from  the  water,  as  Lindley,  ^OrUm  super  mantewu 
^Drayton,  or  a  little  more  elevated,  though  nearer,  as  ^'Caucut,  ^Amington,  ^ Poles* 
worth,  ''*  Weddington  (to  insist  in  such  places  best  to  me  known,  upon  the  river  of 
Anker,  in  Warwickshire,  ^'Swarston,  and  ^'Drakesly  upon  Trent).  Or  howsoever 
they  be  unseasonable  in  winter,  or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good  use  in  sum- 
mer. If  so  be  that  their  means  be  so  slender  as  they  may  not  admit  of  any  such 
variety,  but  must  determine  once  for  all,  and  make  one  house  serve  each  season,  I 
know  no  men  that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf  than  our  husbandry  wriien. 
^Cato  and  Columella  prescribe  a  good  house  to  stand  by  a  navigable  river,  good 
highways,  near  some  city,  and  in  a  good  soil,  but  that  is  more  for  commodity  than 
health. 

The  best  soil  commonly  yields  the  worst  air,  a  dry  sandy  plat  is  fittest  to  bofld 
upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than  plain,  full  of  downs,  a  Cotswold  country.  8$ 
being  most  commodious  for  hawking,  hunting,  wood,  waters,  and  all  manner  of 
pleasures.  Perigord  in  France  is  barren,  yet  by  reason  of  the  excellency  of  the 
air,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  aflbrds,  much  inhabited  by  the  nobility ;  as  Nurrm- 
berg  in  Germany,  Toledo  in  Spain.  Our  countryman  Tusser  will  tell  us  so  much, 
that  the  fieldone  is  for  profit,  the  woodland  for  pleasure  and  health ;  the  one  cooh 
monly  a  deep  clay,  therefore  noisome  in  winter,  and  subject  to  bad  highways :  the 
other  a  dry  sand.  Provision  may  be  had  elsewhere,  and  our  towns  are  generalij 
bigger  in  the  woodland  than  the  fieldone,  more  frequent  and  populous,  and  gentle- 
men more  delight  to  dwell  in  such  places.  Sutton  Goldfield  in  Warwickshire 
(where  I  was  once  a  grammar  scholar),  may  be  a  suflicient  witness,  which  stands. 
as  Camden  notes,  loco  ingralo  et  sterili^  but  in  an  excellent  air,  and  liiU  of  all 
manner  of  pleasures.  ^  Wadley  in  Berkshire  is  situate  in  a  vale,  though  not  so 
fertile  a  soil  as  some  vales  afibrd,  yet  a  most  commodious  site,  wholesome,  in  a 
delicious  air,  a  rich  and  pleasant  seat  So  Segrave  in  Leicestershire  (which  town 
^  I  am  now  bound  to  remember)  is  situated  in  a  champaign,  at  the  edge  of  the 
wolds,  and  more  barren  than  the  villages  about  it,  yet  no  place  likely  yields  a  better 
air.  And  he  that  built  that  fair  house,  "^WoUerton  in  Nottinghamshire,  is  much  to 
be  commended  (though  the  tract  be  sandy  and  barren  about  it)  for  nuiking  choiee 
of  such  a  place.  Constantine,  lib.  2.  cap.  de  ^gricult.  praiseth  mountains,  billT* 
steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  the  seaside,  and  such  as  look  toward  the  ^'  north  upon 
some  great  river,  as  "  Farmack  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  Trent,  environed  with  hills. 
open  only  to  the  north,  like  Mount  Edgecombe  in  Cornwall,  which  Mr.  "Carew  so 
much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat :  such  is  the  general  site  of  Bohemia :  serenai 
Boreas^  the  north  wind  clarifies,  ^^but  near  lakes  or  marshes,  in  holes,  obscure 
places,  or  to  the  south  and  west,  he  utterly  disproves,''  those  winds  are  unwhole- 
some, putrefying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases.  The  best  building  for  health* 
according  to  him,  is  in  ^^  ^^  high  places,  and  in  an  excellent  prospect,"  like  that  of 
Cuddeston  in  Oxfordshire  (which  place  I  must  honoris  ergd  mention)  is  lately  and 
fiiiriy  "built  in  a  good  air,  good  prospect, good  soil,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure^not 
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8o  easily  to  be  matched.  P.  Creflcentin9,  in  his  Hb,  1 .  de  Agrie.  cap.  5.  is  rery 
copious  in  this  subject,  how  a  house  should  be  wholesomely  sited,  in  a  good  coast, 
good  air,  wind,  &c.,  Varro  de  re  rust,  lib.  1 .  cap.  12.  ^  forbids  lakes  and  riFers,  marshy 
and  manured  grounds,  they  cause  a  bad  air,  gross  diseases,  hard  to  be  cured  :  "  ^^  if 
it  be  so  that  he  cannot  help  it,  better  (as  he  adviseth)  sell  thy  house  and  land  than 
lose  thine  health."  He  that  respects  not  this  in  choosing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his 
house,  is  mente  captus^  mad,  "Cato  saith,  ^'and  his  dwelling  next  to  hell  itself,^' 
according  to  Columella :  he  commends,  in  conclusion,  the  middle  of  a  hill,  upon  a 
descent.  Baptista,  Porta  Filla^  lib.  1 .  cap.  2*2.  censures  Varro,  Cato,  Columella,  and 
those  ancient  rustics,  approving  many  things,  disallowing  some,  and  will  by  all  means 
have  the  front  of  a  house  stand  to  the  south,  which  how  it  may  be  good  in  Italy  and 
hotter  climes,  I  know  not,  in  our  northern  countries  I  am  sure  it  is  best :  Stephanus, 
a  Frenchman,  pradio  rustic,  lib.  1 .  cap.  4.  subscribes  to  this,  approving  especially 
the  descent  of  a  hill  south  or  south-east,  with  trees  to  the  north,  so  that  it  be  well 
watered ;  a  condition  in  all  sites  which  must  not  be  omitted,  as  Herbastein  incul- 
cates, Hlf,  1.  Julius  Caesar  Claud  inus,  a  physician,  consult.  24,  for  a  nobleman  in 
Poland,  melancholy  given,  adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a  house  inclining  to  the  ^  east, 
and  "'  by  all  means  to  provide  the  air  be  clear  and  sweet ;  which  Montanns,  consil. 
229,  counselleth  the  earl  of  Monfort,  his  patient,  to  inhabit  a  pleasant  house,  and  in 
a  good  air.  If  it  be  so  the  natural  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  village, 
yet  by  artificial  means  it  may  be  helped.  In  hot  countries,  therefore,  they  make  the 
streets  of  tlieir  cities  very  narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  Greece,  and  many 
cities  of  France,  in  Languedoc  especially,  and  Provence,  those  southern  parts :  Mont- 
peher,  the  habitation  and  university  of  physicians,  is  so  built,  with  high  houses, 
narrow  streets,  to  divert  the  sun's  scalding  rays,  which  Tacitus  commends,  lib.  15. 
^intutt,^  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health,  "^^  because  the  height  of  buildings,  and 
narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the  sunbeams."  Some  cities  use  galleries,  or 
arched  cloisters  towards  the  street,  as  Damascus.  Bologna,  Padua,  Berne  in  Switzer- 
land, Westchester  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid  tempests,  as  the  sun's  scorching  heat 
They  build  on  high  hills,  in  hot  countries,  for  more  air ;  or  to  the  seaside,  as  Baiae, 
Naples,  &c.  In  our  northern  countries  we  are  opposite,  we  commend  straight, 
broad,  open,  fair  streets,  as  most  befitting  and  agreeing  to  our  clime.  We  build  in 
bottoms  for  warmth :  and  that  site  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  iEIgean 
sea,,  which  Vitruvius  so  much  discommends,  magnificently  built  with  fair  houses, 
sed  impruderUer  positam^  unadvisedly  sited,  because  it  lay  along  to  the  south,  and 
vlien  the  south  wind  blew,  the  people  were  all  sick,  would  make  an  excellent  site 
in  our  northern  climes. 

Of  that  artificial  site  of  houses  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed :  if  the  plan  of  the 
dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much  in  choice  of  such  a  chamber  or  room, 
in  opportune  opening  and  shutting  of  windows,  excluding  foreign  air  and  winds,  and 
walking  abroad  at  convenient  times.  "  Crato,  a  German,  commends  east  and  south 
site  ^disallowing  cold  air  and  northern  winds  in  this  case',  rainy  weather  and  misty 
days),  free  from  putrefaction,  fens,  bogs,  and  muck-hills.  If  the  air  be  such,  open 
no  windows,  come  not  abroad.  Montanus  will  have  his  patient  not  to  ^  stir  at  all, 
if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempestuous,  as  most  part  in  March  it  is  with  us ;  or  in  cloudy, 
lowering,  dark  days,  as  in  November,  which  we  commonly  call  the  black  month ; 
or  stormy,  let  the  wind  stand  how  it  will,  consil.  27.  and  30.  he  must  not  ^^  open 
a  casement  in  bad  weather,"  or  in  a  boisterous  season,  consil.  299,  he  especially  for- 
bids us  to  open  windows  to  a  south  wind.  The  best  sites  for  chamber  windows,  in 
my  judgment,  are  north,  east,  south,  and  which  is  the  worst,  west.  Levinus  Lem- 
nius,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  not.  mir.  attributes  so  much  to  air,  and  rectifying  of 
wind  and  windows,  that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  man  sick  or  well ;  to 
alter  body  and  mind.    ^  ^'A  clear  air  cheers  up  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the  mind ;  a 
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thick,  black,  misty,  tempestuous,  contracts,  overthrows."  Great  heed  is  therefore  to 
be  taken  at  what  times  we  walk,  how  we  place  our  windows,  lights,  and  houses, 
how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient  air.  The  Egyptians,  to  avoid  innnoilerate 
heat,  make  their  windows  on  the  top  of  the  house  like  chimneys,  with  two  tunnels  to 
draw  a  thorough  air.  In  Spain  they  commonly  make  great  opposite  windows  without 
glass,  still  shutting  those  which  are  next  to  the  sun :  so  likewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy 
(Venice  excepted,  which  brags  of  her  stately  glazed  palaces)  they  use  paper  windovs 
to  like  purpose ;  and  lie,  sub  dio^  in  the  top  of  their  flat-roofed  houses,  so  sleeping 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  some  parts  of  ^  Italy  they  have  windmills,  to  draw 
a  cooling  air  out  of  hollow  caves,  and  disperse  the  same  through  all  the  chambers 
of  their  palaces,  to  refresh  them ;  as  at  Costoza,  the  house  of  Csesareo  Trento,  a 
gentleman  of  Vicenza,  and  elsewhere.  Many  excellent  means  are  invented  to  cor- 
rect nature  by  art.  If  none  of  these  courses  help,  the  best  way  is  to  make  artificial 
air,  which  howsoever  is  profitable  and  good,  still  to  be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to 
be  seasoned  with  sweet  perfumes,  "  pleasant  and  lightsome  as  it  may  be ;  to  hare 
roses,  violets,  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  posies  in  their 
hand.  Laurentius  commends  water-lilies,  a  vessel  of  warm  water  to  evaporate  in  the 
room,  which  will  make  a  more  delightful  perfume,  if  there  be  added  orange-floweis, 
pills  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bays,  rosewater,  rose-vinegar,  benzoin,  laudanom, 
styrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which  make  a  pleasant  and  acceptable  perfume.  "Bes- 
sardus  Bisantinus  prefers  the  smoke  of  juniper  to  melancholy  persons,  which  is  io 
great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers.  '^  Guianerius  prescribes 
the  air  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  sweet  herbs  boiled  in  it,  vine,  and  sallow 
leaves,  &c., '  to  besprinkle  the  ground  and  posts  with  rose-water,  rose-vinegar,  which 
Avicenna  much  approves.  Of  colours  it  is  good  to  behold  green,  red,  yellow,  and 
white,  and  by  all  means  to  have  light  enough,  with  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles 
in  the  night,  neat  chambers,  good  fires  in  winter,  merry  companions ;  for  though 
melancholy  persons  love  to  be  dark  and  alone,  yet  darkness  is  a  great  increaser  of 
the  humour. 

Although  our  ordinary  air  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is  not  amiss,  as  I  have 
said,  still  to  alter  it ;  no  better  physic  for  a  melancholy  man  than  change  of  air,  and 
variety  of  places,  to  travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  '  Leo  Afer  speaks  of  many  of 
his  countrymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  physic :  amongst  the  negroes,  *•  there  is 
such  an  excellent  air,  that  if  any  of  them  be  sick  elsewhere,  and  brought  thither,  he 
is  instantly  recovered,  of  which  he  was  ollen  an  eye-witness.^'  ^  Lipsius,  Zuingeu 
and  some  others,  add  as  much  of  ordinary  travel.  No  man,  saith  Lipsius,  in  an 
epistle  to  Phil.  Lanoius,  a  noble  friend  of  his,  now  ready  to  make  a  voyage,  ***can 
be  such  a  stock  or  ^tone,  whom  that  pleasant  speculation  of  countries,  cities,  towns* 
nvers,  will  not  affect.'^  ^  Seneca  the  philosopher  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  sight 
of  Scipio  Africanus'  house,  near  Lintemum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cistemf. 
baths,  tombs,  &c.  And  how  was  ^  TuUy  pleased  with  the  sight  of  Athens,  to  behold 
those  ancient  and  fair  buildings,  with  a  remembrance  of  their  worthy  inhabitants. 
Paulus  ^milius,  that  renowned  Roman  captain,  afler  he  had  conquered  Perseus,  die 
last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  tedious  wars,  though  he  had 
been  long  absent  from  Rome,  and  much  there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of  autumn 
(as  ^  Livy  describes  it)  made  a  pleasant  peregrination  all  over  Greece,  accompanied 
with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Atheneus  the  brother  of  king  Eumenes,  leaving  the  charge 
of  his  army  with  Sulpicius  Gallus.  By  Thessaly  he  went  to  Delphos,  thence  to 
Megaris,  Aulis,  Athens,  Argos,  LacedaBmon,  Megalopolis,  &c.  He  took  great  content 
exceeding  delight  in  that  his  voyage,  as  who  doth  not  that  shall  attempt  the  like. 
though  his  travel  be  ad  jactationem  magis  quam  ad  usum  reipub.  (as  ^one  well 
observes)  to  crack,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  foshions,  spend  time,  rather  than  for  his 


ratione,  et  lani  aliter  aflSseti  liDi  oobIo  nabilo,  aliter 
■ereno.  De  natura  ventorum,  see  Pliny,  lib.  S.  cap.  SO. 
S7.  28.   Strabo,  li.  7.  ice  ^  Fines  Moriran  parr.  1. 

e.  4.  "B  Altomarui  car.  7.  Bruel.    Aer  sit  liicidaa, 

bend  olen;,  humidua.  Montaltui  idem  ca.  96.  Olfactus 
rerum  suaviuRi.  Laurentiui,  c.  8.  >*  Ant.  Philos. 

cap.  de  melanc.  uo  Tract.  ]5  c.  9.  ex  redolentibua 

herbit  et  foliia  vitit  viniferc,  lalicis,  &c.  *  Pavi- 

raentum  aceto,  et  aqua  roaacea  Irrorare,  Laurent,  c.  8. 


•  Lib.  1.  cap.  de  morb.  Afirorum  In  Nifriuram  r«f)^ 
tanta  aeris  temperis,  ut  liquis  alibi  uiorboca«  eo  »^F^ 
hatur,  optime  statim  sanitati  restituatar,  quod  molUJ 
aoeidiase,  ipse  meis  ociilii  vidi.  'Lib.  de  per^ 

grinat.  ^Epist.  3.  cen.  1.  Nee  quiaquam  um  lap«' 
aut  (Vutex,  quem  non  titillat  aroana  iila,  vtriiq^ 
spectio  locoruin,  urbium,  eentiuro,  Jbc.  •Episi.  A. 

■  S.  lib.  de  legibufl.  ?  Lib.  45.  « KecJcerman  pnnt 
polit. 
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own  or  public  good  ?  (as  it  is  to  many  gallants  that  travel  out  their  best  di^ys^  together 
with  their  means,  manners,  honesty,  religion)  yet  it  availeth  howsoever.  For  pere- 
grination charms  our  senses  with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety,  ®  that  some 
count  him  unhappy  that  never  travelled,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his 
old  age  beholds  the  same  still ;  still,  still  the  same,  the  same.  Insomuch  that  '^Rhasis, 
cant,  lib,  1.  Tract,  2.  doth  not  only  commend,  but  enjoin  travel,  and  such  variety  of 
objects  to  a  melancholy  man,  ^  and  to  lie  in  diverse  inns,  to  be  drawn  into  several 
companies  'P  Montaltus,  cap.  36.  and  many  neoterics  are  of  the  same  mind :  Celsus 
adviseth  him  therefore  that  will  continue  his  health,  to  have  varium  vita  genus^ 
diversity  of  callings,  occupations,  to  be  busied  about,  "'^  sometimes  to  live  in  the  city, 
sometimes  in  the  country;  now  to  study  or  work,  to  be  intent,  then  again  to  hawk 
or  hunt,  swim,  run,  ride,  or  exercise  himself."  A  good  prospect  alone  will  ease 
melancholy,  as  Comesius  contends,  lib,  2.  c.  7.  de  Sale.  The  citizens  of  ^'  Barcino, 
saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in,  melancholy,  and  stirring  little  abroad,  are  much  de- 
lighted with  that  pleasant  prospect  their  city  hath  into  the  sea,  which  like  that  of  old 
Athens  besides  iCgina  Salamina,  and  many  pleasant  islands,  had  all  the  variety  of 
delicious  objects :  so  are  those  Neapolitans  and  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  to  see  the 
ships,  boats,  and  passengers  go  by,  out  of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  being 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  Uke  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each  house  almost 
hath  a  free  prospect  to  the  sea,  as  some  part  of  London  to  the  Thames :  or  to  have  a 
free  prospect  all  over  the  city  at  once,  as  at  Granada  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in  Africa,  the 
river  running  betwixt  two  declining  hills,  the  steepness  causeth  each  house  almost,  as 
well  to  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the  rest.  Every  country  is  full  of  such  "deliglit- 
some  prospects,  as  well  within  land,  as  by  sea,  as  Hermon  and  '^  Rama  in  Palestina, 
Colalto  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Magetus,  or  Acrocorinthus,  that  old  decayed  castle  in 
Corinth,  from  which  Peloponessus,  Greece,  the  Ionian  and  ^igean  seas  were  semel  et 
simul  at  one  view  to  be  taken.  In  Egypt  the  square  top  of  tlie  great  pyramid,  three 
hundred  yards  in  height,  and  so  the  Sultan's  palace  in  Grand  Cairo,  the  country  being 
plain,  hath  a  marvellous  &ir  prospect  as  well  over  Nilus,  as  that  great  city,  five  Italian 
miles  long,  and  two  broad,  by  the  river  side :  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Holy  Land  is  of  all  sides  to  be  seen :  such  high  places  are  infinite :  with  us  those 
of  the  best  note  are  Glastonbury  tower.  Box  Plill  in  Surrey,  Bever  castle.  Rod  way 
Grange,  '^Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  I  lately  received  a  real  kindness,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  right  honourable  my  noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady  Frances, 
countess  dowager  of  Exeter :  and  two  amongst  the  rest,  which  I  may  not  omit  for 
vicinity's  sake,  Oldbury  in  the  confines  of  Warwickshire,  where  I  have  often  looked 
about  me  with  great  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill  ^  I  was  bom :  and  Hanbury  in 
Stafibrdshire,  contiguous  to  which  is  Falde,  a  pleasant  village,  and  an  ancient  patri- 
mony belonging  to  our  family,  now  in  the  possession  of  mine  elder  brother,  William 
Burton,  Esquire.  *^  Barclay  the  Scot  commends  that  of  Greenwich  tower  for  one 
of  the  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London  on  the  one  side,  the  Thames,  ships, 
and  pleasabt  meadows  on  the  other.  There  be  those  that  say  as  much  and  more  of 
Su  Mark's  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these  are  at  too  great  a  distance :  some  are  espe- 
cially afilected  with  such  objects  as  be  near,  to  see  passengers  go  by  in  some  great 
road-way,  or  boats  in  a  river,  in  suhjectum  forum  despicere^  to  oversee  a  fair,  a  mar- 
ket-place, or  out  of  a  pleasant  window  into  some  thoroughfare  street,  to  behold  a 
continual  concourse,  a  promiscuous  rout,  coming  and  going,  or  a  multitude  of  spec- 
tators at  a  theatre,  a  mask,  or  some  such  like  show.  But  I  rove :  the  sum  is  this, 
that  variety  of  actions,  objects,  air,  placed,  are  excellent  good  in  this  infirmity,  and 
all  others,  good  for  man,  good  for  beast.  ^^  Constantine  the  emperor,  lib.  18.  cap.  13. 
tx  LeotUioj  ^  holds  it  an  only  cure  for  rotten  sheep,  and  any  manner  of  sick  cattle." 
Laelius  a  fonte  iEgubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end  of  many  of  his  consul- 
tations (as  commonly  he  doth  set  down  what  success  his  physic  had,)  in  melancholy 
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most  especially  approves  of  this  al>ove  all  other  remedies  whatsoever,  as  appeats 
consult.  69.  consult  220.  &c.  ''^  Many  other  things  helped,  but  change  of  air  wu 
that  which  wrought  the  cure,  and  did  most  good." 


MEMB.  IV. 

Exercise  rectified  of  Body  and  Mind. 

To  that  great  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side  by  immoderate  and 
unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  solitariness  and  idleness  on  the  other,  must  be 
opposed  as  an  antidote,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and  that  both  of  hodr 
and  mind,  as  a  most  material  circumstance,  much  conducing  to  this  cure,  and  to  the 
general  preservation  of  our  health.  The  heavens  themselves  run  continually  round, 
the  sun  riseth  and  sets,  the  moon  increaseth  and  decreaseth,  stars  and  planets  keep 
their  constant  motions,  the  air  is  still  tossed  by  the  winds,  the  waters  ebb  and  flow 
to  their  conservation  no  doubt,  to  teach  us  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action.  For 
which  cause  Hieron  prescribes  Rusticus  the  monk,  that  he  be  always  occupied  about 
some  business  or  other,  ^^^  that  the  devil  do  not  find  him  idle.'-  '*  Seneca  would 
have  a  man  do  something,  though  it  be  to  no  purpose.  "  Xenophon  wisheth  one 
mther  to  play  at  tables,  dice,  or  make  a  jester  of  himself  (though  he  might  be  far 
better  employed)  than  do  nothing.  The  ^  Egyptians  of  old,  and  many  flourbhing 
commonwealths  since,  have  enjoined  labour  and  exercise  to  ail  sorts  of  men,  to  be 
of  some  vocation  and  calling,  and  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  prevent  those 
grievous  mischiefs  that  come  by  idleness :  ^  for  as  fodder,  whip,  and  burthen  belong 
to  the  ass :  so  meat,  correction,  and  work  unto  the  servant,"  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  23.  The 
Turks  enjoin  all  men  whatsoever,  of  what  degree,  to  be  of  some  trade  or  oUier,  the 
Grand  Seignior  himself  is  not  excused.  ^^  In  our  memory  (saith  Sabellicus)  Blaho- 
met  the  Turk,  he  that  conquered  Greece,  at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  ambassa- 
dors of  other  princes,  did  either  carve  or  cut  wooden  spoons,  or  frame  something 
upon  a  table."  '^  This  present  sultan  makes  notches  for  bows.  The  Jews  are  mosi 
severe  in  this  examination  of  time.  All  well-governed  places,  towns,  families,  and 
every  discreet  person  will  be  a  law  unto  himself.  But  amongst  us  the  badge  of 
gentry  is  idleness :  to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour,  for  that's  derogatory  to  their 
birth,  to  be  a  mere  spectator,  a  drone^  fmges  consumere  naius^  to  have  no  necessar)* 
employment  to  busy  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some  few  govenh 
ors  exempted),  ^  but  to  rise  to  eat,"  Sic,  to  spend  his  days  in  hawking,  hunting,  &c^ 
and  such  like  disports  and  recreations  ("which  our  casuists  tax),  are  the  sole  exer- 
cise almost,  and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in  which  they  are  too  immo- 
derate. And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city  and  country  so  many  grievances 
of  body  and  mind,  and  this  feral  disease  of  melancholy  so  frequently  rageth,  and  now 
domineers  almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  our  great  ones.  They  know  not  how  to 
spend  their  time  (disports  excepted,  which  are  all  their  business),  what  to  do,  or 
otherwise  how  to  bestow  themselves :  like  our  modem  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather 
lose  a  pound  of  blood  in  a  single  combat,  than  a  drop  of  sweat  in  any  honest  labour 
Every  man  almost  hath  something  or  other  to  employ  himself  about,  some  vocation, 
some  trade,  but  they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants,  ad  otia  dunlaxat  se  natos  tx- 
islimant^  imd  ad  sui  ipsius  pJerumque  et  aliorum  pemiciem^  "  as  one  freely  taieih 
such  kind  of  men,  they  are  all  for  pastimes,  'tis  all  their  study,  all  their  invention 
tends  to  this  alone,  to  drive  away  time,  as  if  they  were  bom  some  of  them  to  no 
other  ends.  Therefore  to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and  inconveniences,  our 
divines,  physicians,  and  politicians,  so  much  labour,  and  so  seriously  exhort ;  and 


)*A1ia  atilia,  ted  ex  miitatione  aerifl  potinimdm  cu- 
nitat.  *Ne  te  demon  otiotum  in veniAt.  «  Pnea- 
tat  aliud  afrere  qaam  nihil.  ^  Lib.  3.  de  dictis  Socratit, 
Uui  tcMeria  et  rirai  excitando  vacant,  aliquid  faciuni, 
et  at  liceret  hia  meliora  agere.  ■>  Aniaaia  compelled 
every  man  once  a  year  to  tell  bow  he  lived.  m  Nostra 
namoria  Maliooietea  Othomannua  qui  Qtwcxm  impe- 


rium  aubvertit,  cum  ormtorum  poatulau  andirvt  exter- 
iiarum  gentium,  eochlearia  lignea  assidui  ccUbat.  vA 
aliquid  in  tabula  affingebat.  »  Sand*,  fol.  37.  »f  ^^ 
voyage  to  Jeruaalero.  »  Perkin*.  Ca«^  of  0»i»- 
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for  this  disease  in  particular,  ^^^  there  can  be  no  better  cure  than  continual  business,"  as 
R  basis  holds,  ^^  to  have  some  employment  or  other,  which  may  set  their  mind  a  work,  and 
distract  their  cogitations.  Riches  may  not  easily  be  had  without  labour  and  industry, 
nor  learning  without  study,  neither  can  our  health  be  preserved  without  bodily  exer- 
cise. If  it  be  of  the  body,  Guianerius  allows  that  exercise  which  is  gentle,  ^^^and 
still  after  those  ordinary  frications"  which  must  be  used  every  morning.  Montaltus, 
cap.  26.  and  Jason  Pratensis  use  almost  the  same  words,  highly  commending  exer- 
cise if  it  be  moderate ;  ^  a  wonderful  help  so  used,'^  Crato  cdls  it,  ^  and  a  great 
means  to  preserve  our  health,  as  adding  strength  to  the  whole  body,  increasing  natu- 
ral heat,  by  means  of  which  the  nutriment  is  well  concocted  in  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  veins,  few  or  no  crudities  left,  is  happily  distributed  over  all  the  body."  Be- 
sides, it  expels  excrements  by  sweat  and  other  insensible  vapours ;  insomuch,  that 
^  Galen  prefers  exercise  before  all  physic,  rectification  of  diet,  or  any  regimen  in 
what  kind  soever ;  'tis  nature's  physician.  "  Fulgentius,  out  of  Gordonius  de  ccn-^ 
serv.  viL  Jiom,  lib,  1.  cap,  7.  terms  exercise,  ^a  spur  of  a  dull,  sleepy  nature,  the 
comforter  of  the  members,  cure  of  infirmity,  death  of  diseases,  destruction  of  ail 
mischiefs  and  vices."  The  fittest  time  for  exercise  is  a  little  before  dinner,  a  little 
before  supper,  ^  or  at  any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.  Montanus,  cansil,  31.  pre- 
scribes it  every  morning  to  his  patient,  and  that,  as  ^  Calenus  adds,  ^^  after  he  hath 
done  his  ordinary  needs,  rubbed  his  body,  washed  his  hands  and  fkce,  combed  his 
head  and  gargarised."  What  kind  of  exercise  he  should  use,  Galen  tells  us,  lib,  2. 
et  3.  de  sanii.  tuend.  and  in  what  measure,  ^  ^  till  the  body  be  ready  to  sweat,"  and 
roused  up ;  ofl  ruborem^  some  say,  turn  ad  sudorem^  lest  it  should  dry  the  body  too 
much ;  others  enjoin  those  wholesome  businesses,  as  to  dig  so  long  in  his  garden,  to 
hold  the  plough,  and  the  like.  Some  prescribe  frequent  and  violent  labour  and  ex- 
ercises, as  sawing  every  day  so  long  together  (epid.  6.  Hippocrates  confounds  them), 
but  that  is  in  some  cases,  to  some  peculiar  men ;  ^  the  most  forbid,  and  by  no  means 
will  have  it  go  farther  than  a  beginning  sweat,  as  being  "  perilous  if  it  exceed. 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  likewise  included,  some 
properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the  mind,  some  more  easy,  some  hard,  some 
with  delight,  some  without,  some  within  doors,  some  natural,  some  are  artificial. 
Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  commends  ludum  parva  pihz^  to  play  at  ball,  be  it 
with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tennis-courts  or  otherwise,  it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the 
body,  and  doth  much  good,  so  that  they  sweat  not  too  much.  It  was  in  great  re- 
quest of  old  amongst  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Barbarians,  mentioned  by  Homer,  Hero- 
dotus, and  Plinius.  Some  write,  that  Aganclla,  a  fair  maid  of  Corcyra,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  it,  for  she  presented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made  to  Nausica,  the 
daughter  of  King  Alcinous,  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it. 

The  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad  are  hawking,  hunting,  Mlares  venandi 
labores^  "  one  calls  them,  because  they  recreate  body  and  mind,  "another,  the  ""best 
exercise  that  is,  by  which  alone  many  have  been  ^  freed  from  all  feral  diseases.^' 
Hegesippus,  lib,  1.  cap,  37.  relates  of  Herod,  that  he  was  eased  of  a  grievous  melan- 
choly by  that  means.  Plato,  7.  de  leg,  highly  magnifies  it,  dividing  it  into  three 
parts,  "  by  land,  water,  air."  Xenophon,  in  Cyropctd,  graces  it  with  a  great  name, 
Deorum  munus<f  the  gift  of  the  gods,  a  princely  sport,  which  they  have  ever  used, 
saith  Langius,  episL  59.  lib,  2,  as  well  for  health  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it 
being  the  sole  almost  and  ordinary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere 
all  ovei  the  world.  Bohemus,  de  mor,  gent,  lib,  3.  cap.  12.  styles  it  therefore,  «tu- 
dium  nobilium^  communiter  venanlur^  quod  sibi  soils  Uj^re  contendutU^  'tis  all  their 
stady,  their  exercise,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk :  and  indeed  some  dote  too 


*Non  est  cura  meliorquam  injunyere  iia  oecetsaria, 
CI  oppurtana ;  operum  ailininialratio  illis  magnum  tani- 
latis  incrcmentum,  et  que  repleant  animot  eorum  et 
incatiaat  ii«  divertat  cogitatioHea.  Cont.  1.  tract.  9. 
*ABie  exereitium,  l«vr»  toto  corpore  frictionet  conve- 
Biuot.  Ad  hunc  morbum  exereitationes,  quum  rectfi  et 
no  tempore  ftunt,  mirificd  oonducunt,  et  ranitalem 
tnentar,  Jcc.  *  Lib.  1.  de  san.  tuend.  *^  Exereitium 
nature  dormientit  ttimulatio,  membrorum  tolatium, 
morbonim  medcia,  fu^avi(iorum,niedicina  languorum, 
^«»lractio  omnium  roalorum,  Crato.  »  AtimentiB 

in  ventrieulo  probft  cnneoctia.       "  Jejuno  ventre  vesica 
ct  tlf  0  tb  «xaeawntii  purgtto,  fricatu  Bvoibria,  lotis 


manibuaet  neulis,  ice  lib.  de  atra  bile.  M^uousqae 
corpus  universum  intumescat.  et  floridum  appareat,  sa- 
doreaue,  ft,c.  **  Omni  no  sudorem  vitenl.  cap.  7.  lib. 
I.  Valesctts  de  Tar.  m  Exereitium  ei  excedat,  vaMe 
periculosum.  Salust.  Balvianusde  remed.  lib.  2.cap. 
1.  "Camden  in  Staflbrdshire.  Mpridevallias, 

lib.  Leap.  3.  optima  omnium  exereitationum  multi  ab 
hac  solummodo  morbis  liberati.  w  Joeepbus  Uuer< 

eetanus  dialect,  poiit.  sect.  3.  cap.  II.  Inter  omnia  es- 
ercitia  prBstontie  laudem  mereiur.  ^Chyron  !• 

monte  Pelio,  preceptor  heroum  eos  a  morbis  aoimi  ▼•> 
naUonibua  at  puria  cibia  tuebatur.  M.  l^riut. 
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much  after  it,  they  can  do  nothing  else,  discourse  of  naught  else.  Paulos  Joi-iu5, 
descr,  Brit,  doth  in  some  sort  tax  our  *'  **  English  nobility  for  it,  for  lifing  in  ihe 
country  so  much,  and  too  frequent  use  of  it,  as  if  they  had  no  other  means  but 
hawking  and  hunting  to  approve  themselves  gentlemen  with." 

Hawking  comes  near  to  hunting,  the  one  in  the  air,  as  the  other  on  the  earth,  a 
sport  as  much  affected  as  the  other,  by  some  preferred.  ^  It  was  never  heard  of 
amongst  the  Romans,  invented  some  twelve  hundred  years  since,  and  first  mentioned 
by  Firmicus,  Uh,  5.  cap,  8.  The  Greek  emperors  began  it,  and  now  nothing  so  fre- 
quent :  he  is  nobody  that  in  the  season  hath  not  a  hawk  on  his  fist  A  great  an, 
and  many  ^  books  written  of  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  hear  ^  what  is  related  of  the 
Turks'  officers  in  this  behalf,  how  many  thousand  men  are  employed  about  it,  hov 
many  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how  much  revenues  consumed  on  that  only  disport,  how 
much  time  is  spent  at  Adrianople  alone  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The  ^  Persian 
kings  hawk  afler  butterflies  with  sparrows  made  to  that  use,  and  stares :  lesser  hawb 
for  lesser  games  they  have,  and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their  spon 
to  all  seasons.  The  Muscovian  emperors  reclaim  eagles  to  fly  at  hinds,  foxes,  &c. 
and  such  a  one  was  sent  for  a  present  to  ^  Queen  Elizabeth :  some  reclaim  rave&s. 
castrils,  pies,  &c.,  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to  some  sorts  of  men,  be 
it  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  gins,  strings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes,  calls,  slalkinf- 
horses,  setting-dogs,  decoy-ducks,  &c.,  or  otherwise.  Some  much  delight  to  lake 
larks  with  day-nets,  small  birds  with  chafi-nets,  plovers,  partridge,  herons,  snipe..  &c. 
Henry  the  Third,  king  of  Castile  (as  Mariana  the  Jesuit  reports  of  him,  lib,  3.  r<fp. 
7.)  was  much  afiected  *'^  with  catching  of  quails,"  and  many  gentlemen  take  a  sin- 
gular pleasure  at  morning  and  evening  to  go  abroad  with  their  quail-pipes,  and  will 
take  any  pains  to  satisfy  their  delight  in  that  kind.  The  ^  Italians  have  gardens  fitted 
to  such  use,  with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  industry,  and  are  very 
much  a^cted  with  the  sport.  Tycho  Brahe,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  choro- 
graphy  of  his  Isle  of  Huena,  and  Castle  of  Uraniburge,  puts  down  his  nets,  and 
manner  of  catching  small  birds,  as  an  ornament  and  a  recreation,  wherein  he  himself 
was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a  kind  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets,  weeles,  baits,  angling,  or 
otherwise,  and  yields  all  out  as  much  pleasure  to  some  men  as  dogs  or  hawk? ; 
*•  ^  When  they  draw  their  fish  upon  the  bank,"  saith  Nic.  Henselius  Silesiographis, 
cap.  3.  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  countiymen  took  in  fishing,  and  in 
making  of  pools.  James  Dubravius,  that  Moravian,  in  his  book  de  pise,  telleth,  how 
travelling  by  the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he  found  a  nobleman,  ^^  booted  up  to  the 
groins,"  wading  himself,  pulling  the  nets,  and  labouring  as  much  as  any  fisherman 
of  them  all :  and  when  some  belike  objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  office,  he 
excused  himself,  ^'  ^  that  if  other  men  might  hunt  hares,  why  should  not  he  hunt 
carps  .^"  Many  gentlemen  in  like  sort  with  us  will  wade  up  to  the  arm-holes  upon 
such  occasions,  and  voluntarily  undertake  that  to  satisfy  their  pleasures,  which  a 
poor  man  for  a  good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch,  in  \m 
book  de  soler.  animal,  speaks  against  all  fisliing,"^  as  a  filthy,  base,  illiberal  employ- 
ment, having  neither  wit  nor  perspicacity  in  it,  nor  worth  the  labour."  But  he  tint 
shall  consider  the  variety  of  baits  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  devices  which  our 
anglers  have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  false  fiies,  several  sleights,  &c.  will  say,  that  it 
deserves  like  commendation,  requires  as  much  study  and  perspicacity  as  the  rest,  and 
is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  them.  Because  hawking  and  hunting  are  reiy 
laborious,  much  riding,  and  many  dangers  accompany  them ;  but  this  is  still  and 
quiet :  and  if  so  be  the  angler  catch  no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the 


«>  NobilitM  omnia  fere  urbes  fhstidit,  castellia,  et  libe. 
riore  oobIo  gaackst,  generiaque  difoitatem  una  maxima 
venatione,  et  (klconuin  aucupiis  toetur.  **J<m. 

Scaliger.  eommen.  in  Cir.  in  rol.  344.  Salmuth  S3,  de 
Novrepert.  com.  in  Pancir.  ^  Dumetrlua  Conttan- 

tinopw  de  re  aecipitraria,  liber  a  P.Gillir  latind  reddi- 
toa.  iEIiua.  epiat.  Aquiiae  Symachi  et  Theodotionia  ad 
Ptolomeam,  iu.  **  Lonicerua,  Geff^iis,  Joviua. 

4*8.  Aniony   Sherlie'a  relaiiona.  ^Haciuit. 

^  Ooturoicum  aucupio.  «*  pinns  Moriaon,  part  3. 


e.  8.  4»  Son  majorem  voliiptaiem  anioyi  eapioat 

quAm  qai  feraa  invectaDtor.  aut  mtnia  canibus.  coa 
prehendant,  quam  relia  trabentca,  equamoaaa  prcaM 
in  ripaa  adduconu  ^More  piacaiorum  cnihbitf 

ocreatua.  *>  Si  principibua  trenalio  kporia  doh  nt 

inhoneata,  neacio  qubraodo  piacatio  qrprinoran  n^m 
debeat  pudenda.  **Omnino  turpia  piacaiio.  naOo 

atudio  dif  na,  iiliberalia  credita  est,  quod  nuUua  bibet 
ingenium,  nuUam  perapicaciam. 


Mem.  4.] 
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brookside^  pleasant  shade  by  the  sweet  silver  streams ;  he  hath  good  air,  and  sweet 
smells  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers,  he  hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds,  he 
sees  the  swans,  herons,  ducks,  water-horns,  coots,  &c.,  and  many  other  fowl,  with 
their  brood,  which  he  thinketh  better  than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  horns, 
and  all  the  sport  that  they  can  make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  ringing,  bowling, 
shooting,  which  Ascam  recommends  in  a  just  volume,  and  hath  in  former  times  been 
enjoined  by  statute,  as  a  defensive  exercise,  and  an  "  honour  to  our  land,  as  well 
may  witness  our  victories  in  France.  Keelpins,  tronks,  quoits,  pitching  bars,  hurl- 
ing, wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring,  swimming,  wasters,  foils,  football, 
baloon,  quintan,  &c.,  and  many  such,  which  are  the  common  recreations  of  the 
countryfolks.  Riding  of  great  horses,  running  at  rings,  tilts  and  tournaments,  horse- 
races, wild-goose  chases,  which  are  the  disports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  them- 
selves, though  many  gentlemen  by  that  means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of  ^  Areteus,  deambulatio 
per  ammna  loca^  to  make  a  petty  progress,  a  merry  journey  now  and  then  with  some 
good  companions,  to  visit  friends,  see  cities,  castles,  towns, 

M"  Viaere  scpd  Amiiea  nitidos,  per  ancnaque  Tempe,  I   "To  see  the  pleauDt  flelda. the  cryatal  fountaina, 
Et  plaeidaa  auuiinia  wctari  in  montibut  auras.**      |      And  take  the  gentle  air  amongst  the  moantains.** 

^  To  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts,  and  arbours,  artificial  wil- 
dernesses, green  thickets,  arches,  groves,  lawns,  rivulets,  fountains,  and  such  like 
pleasant  places,  like  that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pools,  fishponds,  between  wood 
and  water,  in  a  fair  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  "ubi  varia  avium  carUatianes^  florum 
colores^  pratorum  fntticesj  &c.  to  disport  in  some  pleasant  plain,  park,  run  up  a  steep 
hill  sometimes,  or  sit  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs  be  a  delectable  recreation.  Hortus 
principis  et  dotnus  ad  dehctationem  facta^  cum  sylvd,  monte  et  piscina^  vulgo  la 
montagna:  the  prince's  garden  at  Ferrara  "Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with  the 
groves,  mountains,  ponds,  for  a  delectable  prospect,  he  was  much  afiected  with  it :  a 
Persian  paradise,  or  pleasant  park,  could  not  be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.  St. 
Bernard,  in  the  description  of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures 
of  it.  ^^A  sick  **  man  (saith  he)  sits  upon  a  green  bank,  and  when  the  dog-star 
parcheth  the  plains,  and  dries  up  rivers,  he  lies  in  a  shady  bower,''  Fronde  sub  arba- 
tea  ferverUia  temper ai  astra^  ^  and  feeds  his  eyes  with  variety  of  objects,  herbs, 
trees,  to  comfort  his  misery,  he  receives  many  delightsome  smells,  and  fills  his  ears 
with  that  sweet  and  various  harmony  of  birds :  good  God  Tsaith  he),  what  a  com- 
pany of  pleasures  hast  thou  made  for  man  I"  He  that  shoula  be  admitted  on  a  sud- 
den to  the  sight  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Elscunal  in  Spain,  or  to  that  which  the 
Moors  built  at  Granada,  Fontainbleau  in  France,  the  Turk's  gardens  in  his  seraglio, 
wherein  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure ;  wolves,  bears,  lynxes, 
tigers,  lions,  elephants,  &c.,  or  upon  the  banks  of  that  Thracian  Bosphorus :  the 
pope's  Belvedere  in  Rome,  ^  as  pleasing  as  those  horti  pensiles  in  Babylon,  or  that 
Indian  king's  delightsome  garden  in  °'^lian ;  or  ^  those  famous  gardens  of  the  Lord 
Cantelow  in  France,  could  not  choose,  though  he  were  never  so  ill  paid,  but  be  much 
recreated  for  the  time ;  or  many  of  our  noblemen's  gardens  at  home.  To  take  a 
boat  in  a  pleasant  evening,  and  with  music  ^  to  row  upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch 
80  much  applauds,  Elian  a^dmires,  upon  the  river  Pineus  :  in  those  Thessalian  fields, 
beset  with  green  bays,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing  that  passengers,  enchanted  as  it 
were  with  their  heavenly  music,  omnium  laborum  et  cur  arum  obliviscantur^  forget 
forthwith  all  labours,  caie,  and  grief:  or  in  a  gondola  through  the  Grand  Canal  in 
Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs  refresh  and  give  content  to  a 
melancholy  dull  spirit  Or  to  see  the  inner  rooms  of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous 
edifice,  as  that  of  the  Persian  kings,  so  much  renowned  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  in 


*  PtBcipaa  bine  Anglis  gloria,  crebne  victoric  parte. 
JotriuB.  **Cap.  7.  wpracastorius.         ''Am- 

iwlaiiones  subdiales,  quas  hortenses  aune  nainistranl, 
S(ib  forniee  viridi,  pampinis  virenlibus  concameratn. 
■'Tbeopbylact.  «Bltinerat.  Iial.  wSedet 

agroiits  cespite  viridi.  et  cum  incleroentia  Canicularis 
terrts  excoquit,  et  siccat  flumina,  ipse  securus  sedet 
Mb  arborea  fronde,  et  ad  dolohs  sui  solatium,  naribus 
•lis  gramineaa  redolet  species,  paacit  oculos  herbarum 


aroiena  viridilas,  aures  suavi  mudulamine  demuleet 
pictarum  concentus  avium,  iac    Oeus  bone,  quanta 

{lau  peri  bus  procuras  solatia  I        w  Died.  Sieulus,  lib.  3. 
>  Lib.  13.  de  animal,  cap.  13.  *>  Pet.  Oillius.  Paul. 

Hentzeus  Itenerar.  Italie.  1617.    iod.  Sincerus  Itene. 
rar.  Gallias  1617.    Simp.  lib.  1.  quest.  4.  *  Jucun. 

diflsima  deambulatio  Juxta  mare,  et  navigatio  prope 
terram.    In  utraque  fluminia  ripa« 
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which  all  was  almost  beaten  gold,  ^  chairs,  stools,  thrones,  tabernacles,  and  pillars 
of  gold,  plane  trees,  and  vines  of  gold,  grapes  of  precious  stones,  all  the  other  orna- 
ments of  pure  gold, 

••  **  Fulfet  gemma  ilori*,  et  jaspide  flilva  niwUez, 
Strata  micaat  Tyrio" 

With  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous  iare,  &c^  besides  the 
gallantest  young  men,  the  fairest  ^  virgins,  puelltB  scitulm  ministranttSj  the  rarest 
beauties  the  world  could  afford,  and  those  set  out  with  costly  and  curious  attires,  ad 
stuporem  usque  speclarUium^  with  exquisite  music,  as  in  '^  Trimaltion^s  house,  in  ever}* 
chamber  sweet  voices  ever  sounding  day  and  night,  incomparabilis  luxus,  all  delights 
and  pleasures  in  each  kind  which  to  please  the  senses  could  possibly  be  devised  or 
had,  convivtB  coronati^  delUiis  ebrii^  &c.  Telemachus,  in  Homer,  is  brought  in  as 
one  ravished  almost  at  tlie  sight  of  that  magnificent  palace,  and  rich  furniture  of 
Menelaus,  when  he  beheld 

***iErii  fiilgorem  et  reionantia  lecta  coniioo  '*Such  glitterinj;  of  gold  and  brightest  braM  to  ihiDe. 
Auro,  atque  electro  nitido,  aectoque  clepbanto.  Clear  amber,  silver  pore,  and  ivory  to  fine: 

Argentoque  rimul.    Talis  Juvit  ardua  ledet,  Jupiter's  lofty  palace,  where  the  gods  do  dwell. 

Aulaque  ccBlicoium  stellaos  spiendescit  Olympo.**         Was  even  such  a  one,  and  did  it  not  excel." 

It  will  laxare  avimos^  refresh  the  soul  of  man  to  see  &ir-built  cities,  streets,  theatres, 
temples,  obelisks,  &c.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  built  of  white  mar- 
ble, with  so  many  pyramids  covered  with  gold ;  teclumqw&  templi  fulvo  coruscam 
auroj  Tundo  suofulgore  obccBcabat  oculos  itinerantiunij  was  so  glorious,  and  so  glist- 
ened afar  off,  that  the  spectators  might  not  well  abide  the  sight  of  it.  But  the  inner 
parts  were  all  so  curiously  set  out  with  cedar,  gold,  jewels,  &c.,  as  he  said  of  Cleo- 
patra's palace  in  Egypt, ^Crassumque  trabes  absconderat  auruntf  that  the  be- 
holders were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to  see  some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as 
at  coronations,  weddings,  and  such  like  solemnities,  to  see  an  ambassador  or  a  prince 
met,  received,  entertained  with  masks,  shows,  fireworks,  &c.  To  see  two  kings  fight 
in  single  combat,  as  Poms  and  Alexander ;  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside ;  Scander- 
beg  and  Ferat  Bassa  the  Turk ;  when  not  honour  alone  but  life  itself  is  at  stake, 
as  the  ^  poet  of  Hector, 

— —  "  nee  enim  pro  tergore  Taari, 
Pro  bove  nee  oertamen  crat,  que  premiacarsus 
liase  Solent,  sed  pro  magni  vitique  animaque  — Uectoris.** 

To  behold  a  battle  fought,  like  that  of  Cressy,  or  Agincourt,  or  Poictiers,  qua  nescio 
(saith  Froissart)  an  veiustas  ullani  proferre  possit  clarwrem.  To  see  one  of  Caesar's 
triumphs  in  old  Rome  revived,  or  the  like.  To  be  present  at  an  interview,  ^'  as  that 
famous  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Francis  the  First,  so  much  renowned  all  over  £o- 
rope ;  ubi  tatUo  apparatu  (saith  Hubertus  Vellius)  tamque  triumphali  pompa  amho 
reges  com  torum  conjugibus  coiere^  ut  nulla  unquam  atas  tarn  celebria  festa  viderii 
out  audierit^  no  age  ever  saw  the  Uke.  So  infinitely  pleasant  are  such  shows,  to  the 
sight  of  which  oftentimes  they  will  come  hundreds  of  miles,  give  any  money  for  a 
place,  and  remember  many  years  after  with  singular  delight  Bodine,  when  he  was 
ambassador  in  England,  said  he  saw  the  noblemen  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament 
house,  summd  cum  jucunditale  vidimus^  he  was  much  afiected  with  the  sight  of  it 
Pomponius  Columna,  saith  Jovius  in  his  life,  saw  thirteen  Frenchmen,  and  so  many 
Italians,  once  fight  for  a  whole  army  :  Quod  jucundissimum  spectaculum  in  viUi  dicit 
sua^  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  Who  would  not  have  been 
affected  with  such  a  spectacle  }  Or  that  single  combat  of  ^  Breaute  the  Frenchman, 
and  Anthony  Schets  a  Dutchman,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis  in  Brabant,  anno 
1600.  They  were  twenty-two  horse  on  the  one  side,  as  many  on  the  other,  which 
like  Livy's  Horatii,  Torquati  and  Corvini  fought  for  their  own  glory  and  country's 
honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of  their  whole  city  and  army.  ^  When  Julius  Cssar 
warred  about  the  banks  of  Rhone,  there  came  a  barbarian  prince  to  see  him  and  the 
Roman  army,  and  when  he  had  beheld  Caesar  a  good  while,  ^^  ^^  I  see  the  gods  now 


M  Aurei  panes,  aurea  obsonia,  vis  Margaritaruir  ace* 
to  subacta.  Sue  ••  Liican.    ••  The  furniture <;litt«re 

with  brilliant  gems,  with  yellow  Jasper,  and  thf  couches 
dacsle  with  their  |Nirple  dye."  Maoo  pellicej,  pecilla> 
tores  et  ptncernB  innumeri,  pueri  loti  purpi;.'a  induti, 
dec.  ex  omnium  polchritudine  delecti.  v'  iJbi  omnia 
cantu  strepum.       *  Odysa.  *  Lucan  I.  &    "  The 

timben  were  eoooealed  by  solid  gold.**  *  Uiad.  10. 


"  For  neither  was  the  contest  for  the  hide  of  a  bull,  wx 
for  a  beeve,  which  an*  the  usual  prises  in  the  racr,  bat 
for  the  life  and  soul  of  the  great  Hector."  7>  Belvreea 
Arde«  and  Gaines,  1519.  ^Swertius  in  deliiiit.  foL 

487.  veteri  lloratiorum  exempio,  virtute  et  auccessu  ad- 
mirabili,  ccsis  liostibas  17.  in  oonspectu  pairic,  dec 
"  Paterculus,  vol.  post.  "**  Qaoa  antea  audi vi,  inqoit, 
hodie  Tidi  deot. 
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(9aith  he)  which  before  I  heard  of,^'  nee  faliciorem  ullam  vitee  mea  aut.  optavi^  out 
scnsi  diem:  it  was  the  happiest  day  that  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  Such  a  sight  alone 
were  able  of  itself  to  drive  away  melancholy ;  if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs 
expel  it  for  a  time.  Radzivilus  was  much  taken  with  the  pasha's  palace  in  Cairo, 
and  amongst  many  other  objects  which  that  place  afforded,  with  that  solemnity  of 
cutting  the  banks  of  the  Nile  by  Imbram  Pasha,  when  it  overflowed,  besides  two  or 
three  hundred  gilded  galleys  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  men  gathered 
together  on  the  land,  with  turbans  as  white  as  snow ;  and  'twas  a  goodly  sight. 
The  very  reading  of  feasts,  triumphs,  interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,  tournaments,  com- 
bats, and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasant.  ''^  Franciscus  Modius  hath 
made  a  large  collection  of  such  solemnities  in  two  great  tomes,  which  whoso  will 
may  peruse.  The  inspection  alone  of  those  curious  iconographies  of  temples  and 
palaces,  as  that  of  the  Lateran  church  in  Albertus  Durer,  that  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem in  '^  Josephus,  Adricomius,  and  Villalpandus :  tliat  of  the  Escurial  in  Guadas, 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny,  Nero's  golden  palace  in  Rome,  "  Justinian's  in  Con- 
stantinople, that  Peruvian  Jugo's  in  ^  Cusco,  ut  nan  ah  hominibus,  sed  a  dtpmonits 
constructutn  videatur;  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  by  Ignatius,  with  many  such ;  priscomm 
artificum  opera  (saith  that  ^  interpreter  of  Pausanias),  the  rare  workmanship  of  those 
ancient  Greeks,  in  theatres,  obelisks,  temples,  statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble 
images,  non  minoreferme  quum  ieguntur^  quam  quum  cemunfur^  animum  deleciaiione 
complent^  afiect  one  as  much  by  reading  almost  as  by  sight. 

The  country  hath  his  recreations,  the  city  his  several  gymnics  and  exercises.  May 
games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merry  meetings,  to  solace  themselves ;  the  very  being  in 
the  country ;  that  life  itself  is  a  sufficient  recreation  to  some  men,  to  enjoy  such 
pleasures,  as  those  old  patriarchs  did.  Dioclesian,  the  emperor,  was  so  much 
affected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over  his  sceptre,  and  turned  gardener.  Constantine 
wrote  twenty  books  of  husbandry.  Lysander,  when  ambassadors  came  to  see  him, 
bragged  of  nothing  more  than  of  his  orchard,  hi  sunt  ordines  meL  What  shall  I 
say  of  Cincinnatus,  Cato,  Tully,  and  many  such  ?  how  they  have  been  pleased  with 
it,  to  prune,  plant,  inoculate  and  graft,  to  show  so  many  several  kinds  of  pears,  apples, 
plums,  peaches,  &c. 


**"Nunc  captareferat  laquoo,  nuDC  fhllere  tiko, 
Atqiie  etiaro  marnot  canihua  circandare  naltua 
Insidiaa  avibua  moiiri,  incsndere  veprea." 


**Boiii«limea  with  trapa  deceive,  with  line  and  atriof 
To  natch  wiltl  hinis  and  beasts,  encninpaaaing 
The  grove  with  dogs,  and  out  of  buahet  firing.** 


et  nidoa  avium  aerutari,**  ft.c. 


Jucundus,  in  his  preface  to  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  &c.,  put  out  by  him,  confesseth 
of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted  with  these  husbandry  studies,  and  took 
extraordinary  pleasure  in  them :  if  the  theory  or  speculation  can  so  much  affect, 
what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  itself,  the  practical  part  do  ?  The  same  confession 
1  find  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  Camerarius,  and  many  others,  which  have  written  of  that 
subject.  If  my  testimony  were  aught  worth,  I  could  say  as  much  of  myself;  I  am 
vere  Saturnus;  no  man  ever  took  more  delight  in  springs,  woods,  groves,  gardens, 
walks,  fishponds,  rivers,  &c.    But 

"1 "  Tanulua  A  latNria  sltiena  Ajgientia  captat 
Flumina  ;** 

And  SO  do  I;  Velle  licet^  potiri  mm  licef*^^ 

Every  palace,  every  city  almost  hath  its  peculiar  walks,  cloisters,  terraces,  groves, 
theatres,  pageants,  games,  and  several  recreations ;  every  country,  some  professed 
gymnics  to  exhilarate  their  minds,  and  exercise  their  bodies.  The  *^  Greeks  had 
their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemean  games,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  Jupiter, 
Apollo  \  Athens  hers :  some  for  honour,  garlands,  crowns ;  for  ^  beauty,  dancing, 
running,  leaping,  like  our  silver  games.  The  *  Romans  had  their  feasts,  as  the  Athe- 
nians, and  Lacedaemonians  held  their  public  banquets,  in  Pritanaeo,  Panathenaeis, 
Thesperiis,  Phiditiis,  plays,  naumachies,  places  for  sea-fights,  ^  theatres,  amphitheatres 
able  to  contain  70,000  men,  wherein  they  had  several  delightsome  shows  to  exhila- 


^  Pandects  Triumph,  fol.  wLib.  S.  cap.  14.  do 

belloJud.         ^Prooopiua.         ^Laet.  Lib.  10  Amer. 
deacaript.  ^Romulua  Amaaeua  prasfkt.  Pauaan. 

•  Virg.  1 .  Geor.  *^ "  The  thirsting  Tantalua  ga|N>a 

for  tbe  water  that  elttdas  hit  Hpa.**  ■'*!  may 
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desire,  but  can*t  enjoy."  "SRoterus  lib.  3.  polit. 

cap.  I.        **8e«  Ath'niciiB  dipnoao.  Ludi  votivi, 

aacri,  iudicri,  Megalensea,  Cernales,  Ploralea,  Mar> 
tiales,  ftc.  Roainus,  S.  13.  ("See  JJpaiua  Amphitho- 
atrum  Roainoa  lilk  A.  Meuraius  de  ludii  GnDeonim. 
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rate  the  people ;  "  gladiators,  combats  of  men  with  themsdvea,  with  wild  beasts,  and 
wild  beasts  one  with  another,  like  our  bull-baitings,  or  bear-baitings  ^in  which  many 
countrymen  and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  delight  and  so  frequenuy  ose),  dancers 
on  ropes.  Jugglers,  wrestlers,  comedies,  tragedies,  publicly  exhibited  at  the  empe- 
ror's and  city's  charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magnificence.  In  the  Low 
Countries  (as  "Meteran  relates)  before  these  wars,  they  had  many  solemn  feasts, 
plays,  challenges,  artillery  gardens,  colleges  of  rhymers,  rhetoricians,  poets :  and  to 
this  day,  such  places  are  curiously  maintained  in  Amsterdam,  as  appears  by  that 
description  of  Isaacus  Pontanus,  rerwn  Amatelrod.  lib.  2.  cap,  25.  So  likewise  not 
long  since  at  Friburg  in  Germany,  as  is  evident  by  that  relation  of  ^  Neander,  they 
had  Ludos  septennalegy  solemn  plays  every  seven  years,  which  Bocerus,  one  of  their 
own  poets,  hath  elegantly  described : 

M"  At  nunc  magnifloo  MpeeUunla  atrncta  perata 
Uuid  memorem,  veteri  non  conceaaura  QrUirino, 
Ludorum  pompa/'  kc. 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain  select  young  gentlemen  in  Florence 
(like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome),  and  public  theatres  in  most  of  their  cities,  for 
stage-players  and  others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  themselves.  All  seasons  almost, 
all  places,  have  their  several  pastimes;  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter;  some 
abroad,  some  within :  some  of  the  body,  some  of  the  mind :  and  diverse  men  have 
diverse  recreations  and  exercises.  Domitian,  the  emperor,  was  much  delighted  with 
catching  flies ;  Augustus  to  play  with  nuts  amongst  children;  *' Alexander  Severns 
was  often  pleased  to  play  with  whelps  and  young  pigs.  "  Adrian  was  so  wholly 
enamoured  with  dogs  and  horses,  that  he  bestowed  monuments  and  tombs  of  them, 
and  buried  them  in  graves.  In  foul  weather,  or  when  they  can  use  no  other  conve- 
nient sports,  by  reason  of  the  time,  as  we  do  cock-fighting,  to  avoid  idleness,  1 
think,  (though  some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  it,  spend  much  time,  cost  and 
charges,  and  are  too  solicitous  about  it)  ^  Severus  used  partridges  and  quails,  as  many 
Frenchmen  do  still,  and  to  keep  birds  in  cages,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased, 
when  at  any  time  he  had  leisure  from  public  cares  and  businesses.  He  had  (saith 
Lampridius)  tame  pheasants,  ducks,  partridges,  peacocks,  and  some  20,000  ringdoves 
and  pigeons.  Busbequius,  the  emperor's  orator,  when  he  lay  in  Constantinople,  and 
could  not  stir  much  abroad,  kept  for  his  recreation,  busying  himself  to  see  them  fed, 
almost  all  manner  of  strange  birds  and  beasts ;  Uiis  was  something,  though  not  to 
exercise  his  body,  yet  to  refresh  his  mind.  Conradus  Gesner,  at  Zurich  in  Switzer- 
land, kept  so  likewise  for  his  pleasure,  a  great  company  of  wild  beasts ;  and  (as  he 
saith)  took  great  delight  to  see  them  eat  their  meat  Turkey  gentlewomen,  that  are 
perpetual  prisoners,  still  mewed  up  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  have  little 
else  beside  their  household  business,  or  to  play  with  their  children  to  drive  away 
time,  but  to  dally  with  their  cats,  which  they  have  in  delitiis^  as  many  of  our  ladies 
and  gentlewomen  use  monkeys  and  little  dogs.  The  ordinary  recreations  which  we 
have  in  winter,  and  in  most  solitary  times  busy  our  minds  with,  are  cards,  tables  and 
dice,  shovelboard,  chess-play,  the  philosopher's  game,  small  trunks,  shuttlecock, 
billiards,  music,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ulegames,  frolics,  jests,  riddles,  catches, 
purposes,  questions  and  commands,  **  merry  tales  of  errant  knights,  queens,  lovers, 
lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  cheaters,  witches,  fairies,  goblins,  friars,  &c.,  such 
as  the  old  woman  told  Psyche  in  "^Apuleius,  Boccace  novels,  and  the  rest,  quorum 
audttione  pueri  deledanlur^  senes  narraiione^  which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to 
tell ;  all  are  well  pleased  with.  Amaranthus,  the  philosopher,  met  Hermocles,  Dio- 
phantus  and  Philolaus,  his  companions,  one  day  busily  discoursing  about  Epicurus 
and  Democritus'  tenets,  very  solicitous  which  was  most  probable  and  came  nearest 
to  truth :  to  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversy,  and  to  refresh  their  spirits,  he 
told  them  a  pleasant  tale  of  Stratocles  the  physician's  wedding,  and  of  all  the  parti- 
s' 1500  men  at  once,  tiireri,  liont.  elephants,  hnnea,  their  apectaclea  prodoced  with  the  most  maf  nifireot 
doft.  beara,  ftc  ^  Lib.  ull.  et  1. 1.  ad  finem  eon-    decorations,— a  degree  of  coetlinecs  never  indul^rd  in 

snetiidine  non  minus  laudabili,  qoam  veteri  contuber- !  even  by  the  Romans.**  *>  Lampridius.  oSpartiao 
nia  Rhctorum  Rythmorum  in  nrbibuset  municipiiSfCer- ' 
ttsque  diebus  exercebant  se  safittarii,  gladiatores,  tu. 
Alia  in^enii,  animique  exercitia,  quorum  prsei|Mium 
atudium,  principem  populum  tra^cediis.comodiis,  fabu- 
lis  seenicis,  aliisque  id  genus  ludts  recreare.  »Orbia 
t«m  deaeript.  port.  3.  ••**  What  shaU  I  aay  of 


•*  Delectatus  lusis  catolorum,  poreellomm.  ut  penftces 
inter  se  pugnarent,  aut  ut  aves  parvoiv  »ursum  trt 
deorsum  volitarent,  his  maxime  d«ff>ctatu««  ut  •nlitn- 
dines  publicas  suMevaret.  **Ilrumalee  tete  at 

poasint  producere  noctea.  **  Miles.  4- 


Mem.  4.J 
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culars,  the  company,  the  cheer,  the  music,  &c.,  for  he  was  new  come  from  it;  with 
which  relation  they  were  so  much  delighted,  that  Philolaus  wished  a  blessing  to  his 
heart,  and  many  a  good  wedding,  "many  such  merry  meetings  might  he  be  at,  ^  to 
please  himself  with  the  sight,  and  others  with  the  narration  of  it."  News  are  g&ie- 
rally  welcome  to  all  our  ears,  avide  audimus^  aures  enim  haminum  noviiate  hetaniur 
(''as  Pliny  observes),  we  long  after  rumour  to  hear  and  listen  to  it,  ^densum  kumeris 
Ubit  aure  vulgus.  We  are  most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt  to  hearken  after  news, 
which  Caesar,  in  his  *"  Commentaries,  observes  of  the  old  Gauls,  they  would  be 
inquiring  of  every  carrier  and  passenger  what  they  had  heard  or  seen,  what  news 
abroad  ? 


quid  toto  flat  in  oriw, 


Quid  Seres,  quid  Thrae«a  Bfant,  secreta  novercB, 
£t  pttf  ri,  qoie  ainet,**  itc. 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse  or  barber's  shop.  When  that  great  Gonsalva 
was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by  Ring  Ferdinand  to  the  city  of  Loxa  in  Anda- 
lusia, tlie  only  comfort  (saith  '"^  Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his  melancholy  thoughts,  was 
to  hear  news,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary  occurrences  which  were  brought  him 
ewa  primis^  by  letters  or  otherwise  out  of  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  Some  men's 
whole  delight  is,  to  take  tobacco,  and  drink  all  day  long  in  a  tavern  or  alehouse,  to 
discourse,  sing,  jest,  roar,  talk  of  a  cock  and  bull  over  a  pot^  &c.  Or  when  three  or 
four  good  companions  meet,  tell  old  stories  by  the  fireside,  or  in  the  sun,  as  old  folks 
usually  do,  qua  aprici  meminere  senes^  remembering  afresh  and  with  pleasure  ancient 
matters,  and  such  like  accidents,  which  happened  in  their  younger  years :  others'  best 
pastime  is  to  game,  nothing  to  them  so  pleasant.  ^Hic  Veneri  indulget^  hunc  decoquU 
alca — many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cards, '  tables,  and  dice,  and  such  mixed 
lusorious  lots,  whom  Gataker  well  confutes.  Which  though  they  be  honest  recrea- 
tions in  themselves,  yet  may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  they  are  often  abused, 
and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious;  insanam  rem  et  damnosam^  'Lemnius  calls 
it  ^^  For  most  part  in  these  kind  of  disports  'tis  not  art  or  skill,  but  subtlety,  cun- 
nycatching,  knavery,  chance  and  fortune  carries  all  away :"  'tis  ambulaloria  pecuniaj 


4*» 


•  puneto  mobilie  hone 


Permutat  dominoe,  et  cedit  in  altera  Jura.** 

They  labour  most  part  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport,  but  for  filthy  lucre, 
and  covetousness  of  money.  In  fadissinuim  lucrum  et  avaritiam  hominum  convert 
titur^  as  Dancus  observes.  Fans  fraudum  et  maleficiorum^  'tis  the  fountain  of 
cozenage  and  villany.  '  ^ A  thing  so  common  all  over  Europe  at  this  day,  and  so 
generally  abused,  that  numy  men  are  utterly  undone  by  it,"  their  means  spent,  patri- 
monies consumed,  they  and  their  posterity  beggared ;  besides  swearing,  wrangling, 
drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences,  which  are  ordinary  concomitants : 
^^for  when  once  they  have  got  a  haunt  of  such  companies,  and  habits  of  gaming, 
they  can  hardly  be  drawn  from  it,  but  as  an  itch  it  will  tickle  them,  and  as  it  is  with 
whoremasters,  once  entered,  they  cannot  easily  leave  it  ofl*:"  Vexai  mentes  insania 
cupidoj  they  are  mad  upon  their  sport  And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the 
Seventh,  that  good  French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  gamesters)  unde  pue  et 
hilaris  vita  suffugium  sibi  sidsque  liberis^  totique  familue^  Sfc,  ^  That  which  was 
once  their  livelihood,  should  have  maintained  wife,  children,  family,  is  now  spent 
and  gone ;"  maror  et  egestas^  S^c^  sorrow  and  beggary  succeeds.  So  good  things 
may  be  abused,  and  that  which  was  first  invented  to  ^  refresh  men's  weary  spirits, 
when  they  come  from  other  labours  and  studies  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to  entertain 
time  and  company,  tedious  otherwise  in  those  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and  keep 
them  from  worse  matters,  an  honest  exercise  is  contrarily  perverted. 


MOdii  similibaa  aepe  conviviie  date  ut  ipee  videndo 
delectetur,  el  poetmodum  narrando  deleetet.  Theod. 
prodromuf  Amoruro  dial,  interpret.  OilbenoGiaalinio. 
*>  Bpist.  lib.  6.  Ruffino.  ••  Hor.  "•  Lib.  4.  Gal- 

lies  eonauetadinit  eit  ut  viatores  eliam  inviloe  conaia- 
lere  cofant.  et  quidquiaque  eonim  audierit  autco^ndrit 
de  qii4  re  quarant.  >»  Vite  ejus  lib.  ult.  i  Juven. 
sThev  aeeottnt  them  unlawful  because  Bortilegious. 
*  Inttic.  e.  44.  In  bis  ludie  plerumque  non  an  aut  peri- 
tia  vivet,Kd  fl'aue.  Allaeia,  dolus  aatulia.  casus,  forluna, 
teoKritas  Ineum  liabeat,  non  ratio  consilium,  sapien* 
Ua,  4c       «•*  In  a  momeDt  of  fleetiof  Ume  it  ebangas 


masters  and  submits  to  new  control.**  '  Abasua 

tarn  fVequens  hodie  in  Europa  ut  pleriquecrebroharun 
UMi  patrimonium  profbndant,  exbauHtisque  facultati* 
bus,  ad  inopiani  redigantur.  •  Ubi  seroel  prurigo 

ista  animum  occunat  cgre  discuti  potest,  solicitaniibaa 
undique  ejusdem  larins  hominibus,  damnosas  illas  to> 
luptates  repetuat,  quod  et  scorutoribus  insitum,  4c. 
f  Instituitur  isu  exercitatio,  non  lucri,  sed  valetudinia 
et  oblectamenti  ratione,  et  quo  animus  defaiigatua  re* 
spiret,  novasque  vires  ad  snbeundoa  labores  dcnuo 
concipiat. 
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Chess-play  is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind  for  some  kind  of  men,  and 
fit  for  such  melancholy,  Rhasis  holds,  as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant  imperlinent 
thoughts,  or  troubled  with  cares,  nothing  better  to  distract  their  mind,  and  aller  their 
meditations :  invented  (some  say)  by  the  *  general  of  an  army  in  a  famine,  to  keep 
soldiers  from  mutiny :  but  if  it  proceed  from  overmuch  study,  in  such  a  case  it  may 
do  more  harm  than  good ;  it  is  a  game  too  troublesome  for  some  men^s  brains,  too 
full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study ;  besides  it  is  a  testy  choleric  game,  and  very 
offensive  to  him  that  loseth  the  mate.  *  William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger 
years,  playing  at  chess  with  the  Pnnce  of  France  (Dauphine  was  not  annexed  to 
that  crown  in  those  days)  losing  a  mate,  knocked  the  chess-board  about  his  pate, 
which  was  a  cause  afterward  of  much  enmity  between  them.  For  some  such  reason 
it  is  belike,  that  Patritius,  in  his  3.  book^  tit,  12.  de  reg.  instU.  forbids  his  prince  to 
play  at  chess ;  hawking  and  hunting,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow ;  and  this  to  other 
men,  but  by  no  means  to  him.  In  Muscovy,  where  they  live  in  stoves  and  hot 
houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldom  or  little  abroad,  it  is  again  very  necessary,  and 
therefore  in  those  parts,  (saith  ^  Herbastein)  much  used.  At  Fez  in  Africa,  where 
the  like  inconvenience  of  keeping  within  doors  is  through  heat,  it  is  very  laudable; 
and  (as  "Leo  Afer  relates)  as  much  frequented.  A  sport  fit  for  idle  gentlewomen, 
soldiers  in  garrison,  and  courtiers  that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to  busy  them- 
selves about,  but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for  such  as  are  students.  The  like  I 
may  say  of  Col.  Bruxer's  philosophy  game,  D.  Fulke's  Meiromachia  and  his  Ouro- 
nomachia^  with  the  rest  of  those  intricate  astrological  and  geometrical  fictions,  for 
such  especially  as  are  mathematically  given ;  and  the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage  plays,  howsoever  they  be  heavily 
censured  by  some  severe  Catos,  yet  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly  be 
approved.  Melius  est  fodere^  quam  saltare^^  saith  Austin :  but  what  is  that  if  they 
delight  in  it?  *'A*emo  saltat  sobrius.  But  in  wliat  kind  of  dance .^  1  know  these 
sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes  writ  against  them ;  when  as  all  they 
say  (if  duly  considered)  is  but  ignoratio  Elenchi;  and  some  again,  because  they  are 
now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all  such  youthful  sports  in  others, 
as  he  did  in  the  comedy ;  they  think  them,  illico  nasci  senes^  S^c.  Some  out  of  pre- 
posterous zeal  object  many  times  trivial  arguments,  and  because  of  some  abuse,  will 
quite  take  away  the  good  use,  as  if  they  should  forbid  wine  because  it  makes  men 
drunk ;  but  in  my  judgment  they  are  too  stem :  there  "^  is  a  time  for  all  things,  a 
Ume  to  mourn,  a  time  to  dance,"  Eccles.  iii.  4.  ^  a  time  to  embrace,  a  time  not  to 
embrace,  (verse  5.)  and  nothing  better  than  that  a  man  should  rejoice  in  his  own 
works,''  verse  22 ;  for  my  part,  I  will  subscribe  to  the  king's  declaration,  and  was 
ever  of  that  mind,  those  May  games,  wakes,  and  Whitsun  ales,  &c.,  if  they  be  not 
at  unseasoiiable  hours,  may  justly  be  permitted.  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing  and 
dance,  have  their  puppet-plays,  hobby-horses,  tabore,  crowds,  bagpipes,  Stc  play  at 
ball,  and  barley-breaks,  and  what  sports  and  recreations  they  like  best.  In  Fran- 
conia,  a  province  of  Germany,  (saith  '^Aubanus  Bohemus)  the  old  folks,  after  even* 
ing  prayer,  went  to  the  alehouse,  the  younger  sort  to  dance :  and  to  say  truth  with 
**  Salisburiensis,  salius  fuerat  sic  otiarLf  qtiam  turpitis  occupari^  better  to  do  so  than 
worse,  as  without  question  otherwise  (such  is  the  corruption  of  man's  nature)  many 
of  them  will  do.  For  that  cause,  plays,  masks,  jesters,  gladiatora,  tumblers,  jugglers, 
&c.,  and  all  that  crew  is  admitted  and  winked  at :  ^  Tota  jocularium  scena  procedit^ 
et  ideo  spectacula  admissa  surU^  et  in/uuta  tyrocinia  vanitatumj  tU  his  occupentur.ipu 
pemiciosiits  otiari  solerU:  that  they  might  be  busied  about  such  toys,  that  would 
otherwise  more  perniciously  be  idle.  So  that  as  "  Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in 
Rome,  we  may  say  of  them,  genus  haminum  est  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et  vitahitur 
semper  ct  retinebitur^  they  are  a  debauched  company  most  part,  still  spoken  against, 
as  well  they  deserve  some  of  them  (for  I  so  relish  and  distinguish  them  as  fiddlers, 
and  musicians),  and  yet  ever  retained.    ^  Evil  is  not  to  be  done  (I  confess)  that  good 


i  Latrancttlorum  ladufl  inventdi  est  A  duce,  at  eum 
milet  intoieribili  fkme  iaboraret.allerodiefldeni  altera 
lpd«ns,  ftmis  obliviseeretur.  Bellooius.  Ben  more  of 
tliit  game  in  Daniel  Souter*8  Palamedes,  vel  de  variis 
ludi«,  1. 1  •  D.  Haywafd  in  vita  rjus.  »  Mue- 

corit.  coaunentariani.  >>  later  dvea  FWmbot 


latrancalonim  ludna  wt  oritatiaelnraa,  lib.  i,  de  Afiid. 
0  "  It  is  better  to  dig  than  to  dance.**  " Tullioi. 

••  No  sensible  man  dances."  i«  Oe  «nr.  geot- 

uPolycrat.  I.  1.  cap.  8.  Mfdem  Salisburiesia. 

"  Hist.  Ub.  1. 
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may  come  of  it :''  but  this  is  evil  per  accidens^  and  in  a  qualified  sense,  to  avoid  a 
greater  inconvenience,  may  justly  be  tolerated.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopian 
Commonwealth,  "as  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  will  he  have  no  man  labour  over 
hard,  to  be  toiled  out  like  a  horse,  'tis  more  than  slavish  infelicity,  the  life  of  most 
of  our  hired  servants  and  tradesmen  elsewhere  (excepting  his  Utopians)  but  half  the 
day  allotted  for  work,  and  half  for  honest  recreation,  or  whatsoever  employment  thev 
shall  think  fit  for  themselves.'^  If  one  half  day  in  a  week  were  allowed  to  our  house- 
hold servants  for  their  merry  meetings,  by  their  hard  masters,  or  in  a  year  some  feasts, 
like  those  Roman  Saturnals,  I  think  they  would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of  tlieir 
time,  and  both  parties  he  better  pleased :  but  this  needs  not  (you  will  say),  for  some 
of  them  do  nought  but  loiter  all  the  week  long. 

This  which  I  aim  at,  is  for  such  as  Bxefracti  animis^  troubled  in  mind,  to  ease 
them,  over-toiled  on  the  one  part,  to  refresh :  over  idle  on  the  other,  to  keep  them- 
selves busied.  And  to  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  employment  will  serve  to  the 
one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so  that  it  be  moderate  and 
sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink ;  not  to  spend  all  their  life  in  gaming,  playing, 
and  pastimes,  as  too  many  gentlemen  do ;  but  to  revive  our  bodies  and  recreate  our 
souls  with  honest  sports :  of  which  as  there  be  diverse  sorts,  and  peculiar  to  several 
callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  so  there  be  proper  for  several  seasons,  and  those  of 
distinct  natures,  to  fit  that  variety  of  humours  which  is  amongst  them,  that  if  one 
will  not,  another  may :  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter,  some  gentle,  some  more 
violent,  some  for  the  mind  alone,  some  for  the  body  and  mind :  (as  to  some  it  is 
both  business  and  a  pleasant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts,  husbandry, 
rattle,  horses,  &c.  To  build,  plot,  project,  to  make  models,  cast  up  accounts,  &c.) 
some  without,  some  within  doors ;  new,  old,  &c.,  as  the  season  serveth,  and  as  men 
are  inclined.  It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke  of  Burgundy  (by 
Lodovicus  Vives,  in  Epist.  and  Pont.  ^Heuter  in  his  history)  that  the  said  duke,  at 
the  marriage  of  Eleonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which 
was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when,  as  by  reason  of  unseasonable  weather, 
he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  now  tired  with  cards,  dice,  &c.,  and  such 
other  domestic  sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance,  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  he  would 
in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all  about  the  town.  It  so  fortuned,  as  he  was  walking 
late  one  night,  he  found  a  country  fellow  dead  drunk,  snorting  on  a  bulk ;  "  he 
caused  his  followers  to  bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him  of  his  old 
clothes,  and  attiring  him  aAer  the  court  iaishion,  when  he  waked,  he  and  they  were 
all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  excellency,  persuading  him  he  was  some  great  duke. 
The  poor  fellow  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  the  day  long ; 
after  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  music,  and  the  rest  of  those  court-like  plea- 
sures :  but  late  at  night,  when  he  was  well  tippled,  and  again  fast  asleep,  they  put  on 
his  old  robes,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they  first  found  him.  Now 
the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so  good  sport  the  day  before  as  he  did  when  he  re- 
turned to  himself;  all  the  jest  was,  to  see  how  he  ''  looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion, 
after  some  little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had  seen  a  vision,  con- 
stantly believed  it,  would  not  otherwise  be  persuaded,  and  so  the  jest  ended.  "  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  would  often  disguise  himself,  steal  from  his  court,  and  go  into 
merchants',  goldsmiths',  and  other  tradesmen's  shops,  sit  and  talk  with  them,  and 
sometimes  ride  or  walk  alone,  and  fall  aboard  with  any  tinker,  clown,  serving  man, 
carrier,  or  whomsoever  he  met  first.  Sometimes  he  did  ex  insperato  give  a  poor  fel- 
low money,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set  purpose  lose  his  purse  as  he  went, 
to  watch  who  found  it,  and  withal  how  he  would  be  afifected,  and  with  such  objects 
he  was  much  delighted.  Many  such  tricks  are  ordinarily  put  in  practice  by  great 
men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and  others,  all  which  are  harmless  jests,  and  have  their 
good  uses. 

But  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  mind  within  doors,  there  is 


>*NeiDn  desidet  titiosus,  ita  nemo  asinino  more  ad 
Krioi  noctem  laborat ;  nam  ea  plitaquam  ■ervilis  crum- 
na,  qac  opifieum  vita  est,  ezceplis  Utopinnaibas  qui 
<liea  in  24.  boras  dividiint,  sex  duniazat  operi  deputant. 
reltquum  A  tomno  et  ctbo  cnjuaque  arbiirio  permittitur. 
'*  Bcfttm  BurgnDd.  lib.  4.  **  Jttiiit  hoailoem  de- 


ferri  ad  iwlatium  et  leclo  ducali  collocari,  itc  mirari 
homo  ubi  w  eo  loci  videt.  *>  Uuid  inierest,  inquit 

Lod-ivicuB  Vives,  (epist.  ad  Francisc.  Barducem)  intet* 
diera  illius  et  nostros  aliquot  annosf  nihil  peniliis, 
nisi  quod,  kc  vUeo.  Btepban.  prsrat.  Herodnti. 
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none  so  general,  so  aptly  to  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and  proper  to  expd 
idleness  and  melancholy,  as  that  of  study :  Siudia  senecttUem  obhctarU,  adolesceniiam 
aluni^  secundas  res  omant^  adversis  perjugium  et  sohUium  prceheni^  domi  dekdani^ 
Sfc,^  find  the  rest  in  Tally  pro  Jlrchia  Poeta,'^  What  so  fiill  of  content,  as  to  read, 
walk,  and  see  maps,  pictures,  statues,  jewels,  marbles,  which  some  so  much  mag- 
nify, as  those  that  Phidias  made  of  old  so  exquisite  and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  tfa^ 
as  "^Chrysostom  thinketh,  ^  if  any  man  be  sickly,  troubled  in  mind,  or  that  cannot 
sleep  for  grief,  and  shall  but  stand  over  against  one  of  Phidias'  images,  he  will  forget 
all  care,  or  whatsoever  else  may  molest  him,  in  an  instant  ?''  There  be  those  as 
much  taken  with  Michael  Angelo's,  Raphael  de  Urbino's,  Francesco  Francia's  pieces, 
and  many  of  those  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  which  were  excellent  in  their  ages ; 
and  esteem  of  it  as  a  most  pleasing  sight,  to  view  those  neat  architectures,  devices, 
escutcheons,  coats  of  arms,  read  such  books,  to  peruse  old  coins  of  several  sorts  lo 
a  fair  gallery ;  artificial  works,  perspective  glasses,  old  relics^  Roman  antiquities, 
variety  of  colours.  A  good  picture  is  falsa  Veritas^  et  muta  poesis:  and  though  (as 
"^  Vives  saith)  artificialia  delectatU^  sed  mox  fasti dimus^  artificial  toys  please  but  for 
a  time ;  yet  who  is  he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present  ?  When 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend  Patroclus,  his  mother 
Thetis  brought  him  a  most  elaborate  and  curious  buckler  made  by  Vulcan,  in  which 
were  engraven  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  men  fighting,  running,  ridings 
women  scolding,  hills,  dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks,  rivers,  trees,  &c^  with  many 
pretty  landscapes,  and  perspective  pieces :  with  sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  de- 
lighted, and  much  eased  of  his  grief. 

«  "  Continuo  eo  spectaculo  captui  delenito  nuerore 

OblectatNilur,  in  manibus  tenena  dei  aplendida  dona.** 

Who  will  not  be  afifected  so  in  like  case,  or  see  those  well-furnished  cloisters  and 
galleries  of  the  Roman  cardinals,  so  richly  stored  with  all  modem  pictures,  old 

statues  and  antiquities }  Cum  se spectando  recreet  simul  et  legendo^  to  see  their 

pictures  alone  and  read  the  description,  as  "^  Boisardus  well  adds,  whom  will  it  not 
afiect }  which  Bozius,  Pomponius,  Laetus,  Marlianus,  Schottus,  Qivelerius,  ligoriu*, 
&C.,  and  he  himself  haih  well  performed  of  late.  Or  in  some  princess  cabinets,  like 
that  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of  Felix  Platerus  in  Basil,  or  noblemen's  houses^ 
to  see  such  variety  of  attires,  faces,  so  many,  so  rare,  and  such  exquisite  pieces,  of 
men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.,  to  see  those  excellent  landscapes,  Dutch  works,  and  curious 
cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prague,  Albertus  Durer,  Goltzius  Vrintes,  &c.,  such  pleasant  pieces 
of  perspective,  Indian  pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works,  frames,  thaumaturgi- 
cal  motions,  exotic  toys,  &c.  Who  is  he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idle- 
ness, or  otherwise  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles  and  discontents, 
that  will  not  be  much  lightened  in  bis  mind  by  reading  of  some  enticing  story,  true 
or  feigned,  whereas  in  a  glass  he  shall  observe  what  our  forefathers  have  done,  the 
beginnings,  ruins,  falls,  periods  of  commonwealths,  private  men's  actions  displayed 
to  the  life,  &c.  ^  Plutarch  therefore  calls  them,  secundas  mensas  et  heUari(u  the 
second  course  and  junkets,  because  they  were  usually  read  at  noblemen's  feasts. 
Who  is  not  earnestly  affected  with  a  passionate  speech,  well  penned,  an  elegant 
poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse,  like  that  of  ^  Heliodorus,  uhi  obkctntw 
qtuedam  placide  fuU^  cum  hilaritate  conjunctaf  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken 
with  an  oration  of  Libanius,  the  sophister,  that,  as  he  confesseth,  he  could  not  be 
quiet  till  he  had  read  it  all  out  Legi  orationem  tuam  magna  ex  parte^  hestema  dk 
ante  prandium^  pranstts  vera  sine  ullA  inlermissUme  totam  ahsolvi.^  O  argumenUi ! 
O  composUionem !  I  may  say  the  same  of  this  or  that  pleasing  tract,  which  will 
draw  his  attention  along  with  it.  To  most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  de- 
light to  study.  For  what  a  world  of  books  ofiers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and 
sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader  ?  In  arithmetic,  geometry, 
pers{>ective,  optics,  astronomy,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  of  which  so  many 


•  "Study  is  the  delight  of  old  age,  the  support  of 
youth,  the  ornament  of  prosperity,  the  aolace  and  refuge 
of  adversity,  the  comfort  of  domestic  life,  See."  MQrat. 
12.  siquis  animo  fueril  affliclus  aut  leger,  nee  somnum 
admittens,  is  mihi  vtdetur  d  regione  stans  talis  imagi- 
>»»  obtiviad  omnium  poaw,  quas  bumaa«  vitc  atrocia 


et  difflcilia  accidere  soleiit.  »  De  anima.  *lh»i. 
19.  *Topogr.  Rom.  part.  1.  »attad  beroan 

conviviis  legi  solits.  *  Melancthon  de  Hetiodorvt. 

M  I  read  a  considerable  part  of  your  speech  before  dio- 
ner.  but  after  I  had  dined  1  finished  it  completely.  Uk 
what  arguments,  what  eloquence  I 
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and  such  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  written :  in  mechanics  and  their  mysteries, 
military  matters,  navigation,  ^'  riding  of  horses,  **  fencing,  swimming,  gardening, 
planting,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery,  falconry,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  &c., 
with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  and  what  not  ?     In  music,  metaphysics, 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  philology,  in  policy,  heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology, 
&c.,  they  afibrd  great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of  ^antiquity,  &c.,  et  ^quid  subiilius 
Arithmeticis  inventionibus^  quid  jucundius  Musicis  rationibus^  quid  divinius  Astrono- 
micis^  quid  rectius  Geametricis  demonstrationibusf  What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant? 
He  that  shall  but  see  that  geometrical  tower  of  Garezenda  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  the 
steeple  and  clock  at  Strasburg,  will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  that  engine  of  Archi- 
medes, to  remove  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a  place  to  fasten  his  instrument : 
Archimedes  Coclea,  and  rare  devices  to  corrivate  waters,  musical  instruments,  and 
tri-syllable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again  repeated,  with  myriads  of  such.     What 
vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure,  practice,  specu- 
lation, in  verse  or  prose,  &c. !  their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes, 
we  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries  full  well  furnished, 
like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates ;  and  he  is  a  very  block 
that  is  afiected  with  none  of  them.     Some  take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very 
languages  wherein  these  books  are  written,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic, 
&c.     Methinks  it  would  please  any  man  to  look  upon  a  geographical  map,  ^  sauvi 
animum  delectadone  allicere^  oh  incredibilem  rerttm  varietatem  et  jucunditcUem^  et  ad 
pleniorem  sui  cognitionem  excitare^  chorographical,  topographical  delineations,  to 
behold,  as  it  were,  all  the  remote  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never 
to  go  forth  of  the  limits  of  his  study,  to  measure  by  the  scale  and  compass  their 
extent,  distance,  examine  their  site.    Charles  the  Great,  as  Platina  writes,  had  three 
ha  silver  tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  second  Rome  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole 
world,  and  much  delight  he  took  in  them.     What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  be, 
than  to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,  *"  Mercator,  Hondius,  &c.  ?  To  peruse 
those  books  o(  cities,  put  out  by  Braunus  and  Hogenbergius  ?   To  read  those  exqui- 
site descriptions  of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Lael,  Merula,  Boterus,  Leander, 
Albertus,  Camden,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Gerbelius,  &c.  ?   Those  fiimous  expe- 
ditions of  Christoph.  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius,  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian, 
Lod.  Vertomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  &c.?     Those  accurate  diaries  of  Portu- 
guese, Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  a  Nort,  &c.   Hakluyt's  voyages,  Pet.  Martyr's 
Decades,  Benzo,  Lerius,  Linschoten's  relations,  those  Hodaeporicons  of  Jod.  a  Meg- 
gen,  Brocard  the  monk,  Bredenbachius,  Jo.  Dublinius,  Sands,  &c.,  to  Jerusalem, 
Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of  the  world  ^  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paulus 
llentzerus,  Jodocus  Sincerus,  Dux  Polonus,  Sec.,  to  read  Bellonius'  observations,  P. 
Gillius  his  surveys ;  those  parts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously  cut  in  pictures, 
by  Pratres  a  Bry.    To  see  a  well-cut  herbal,  herbs,  trees,  fiowers,  plants,  all  vegeta- 
bles expressed  in  their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus  upon  Dios- 
corides,  Delacampius,  Lobel,  Bauliinus,  and  that  last  voluminous  and  mighty  herbal 
of  Beslar  of  Nuremburg,  wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bigness.    To 
see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents,  files,  &c.,  all  crea- 
tures set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  lively  colours,  with  an  exact 
description  of  their  natures,  virtues,  qualities,  &c.,  as  hath  been  accurately  performed 
by  iEliau,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bellonius,  Rondoletius,  Hippolytus  Salvia- 
nus,  &c.     ^Arcana  cceli^  natures  secreta^  ardinem  universi  scire  major  is  felt  cUcUis  et 
dxdcedims  est,  quam  cogitatume  quis  assequi  possit,  aut  mortalis  sperare.  What  more 
pleasing  studies  can  there  be  than  the  mathematics,  theoretical  or  practical  parts  ? 
as  to  survey  laud,  make  maps,  models,  dials,  &c.,  with  which  1  was  ever  much  de- 


'I  Plttvines.  » Tbibauli.  »  At  in  travellinf 

tbe  rest  f  o  forward  and  look  before  tliero,  an  antiquary 
alone  looks  round  about  bim,  leeiDf  things  past,  Jbc. 
hatb  a  complete  horizon.    Janus  Bifrons.  MCar* 

dan.  **  What  is  more  subtle  than  arithmetical  oonclu' 
tious;  what  more  arreeabie  than  musical  harmonies; 
vhac  mure  divine  inan  astronomical,  what  more  cer- 
tai 0  than  f  eometrical  demonstrations  T"        >  Hoodius 


prBftit.  Mercatoris.  **  It  allares  the  mind  by  its  agree* 
able  attraction,  on  account  of  the  incredible  variety  and 
pleasantness  of  the  subjects,  and  excites  to  a  further 
step  in  knowledge."  m  Atlas  Geog.         "Cardan. 

"To  learn  the  mysteries  of  the  heatrens,  the  secret 
workings  of  nature,  the  order  of  the  universe,  is  a 
greater  happiness  and  gratification  than  any  mortal  can 
think  or  expect  to  obuiu." 
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lighted  myself.  Talis  est  Mathemaium  pukhritudo  (saith  *  Plutarch)  ut  his  indignum 
sit  divitiarum  phaleras  istas  et  huUas^  et  puellaria  spectacula  comparari;  such  is  the 
excellency  of  these  studies,  that  all  those  ornaments  and  childish  bubbles  of  wealthy 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  them :  credi  mihi  (*  saith  one)  extingui  dulce  erii 
MaihenuUicarum  ariium  studio^  I  could  even  live  and  die  with  such  meditation,  ^and 
take  more  delight,  true  content  of  mind  in  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth 
and  sport,  how  rich  soever  thou  art.  And  as  ^'  Cardan  well  seconds  me,  Homni/i- 
cum  magis  est  et  gloriosum  hcec  itUelligere^  quam  pravinciis  pmesse^farmosum  out 
dilem  juvenem  esse/*  The  like  pleasure  there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to  such  as  are 
truly  addicted  to  them,  ^  ea  suaviias  (one  holds)  ut  cum  quis  ea  degustaveritj  quasi 
poculis  Circeis  captus^  rum  possil  unquam  ah  illis  divelli;  the  like  sweetness,  which 
as  Circe's  cup  bewitcheth  a  student,  he  cannot  leave  ofi^  as  well  may  witness  those 
many  laborious  hours,  days  and  nights,  spent  in  the  voluminous  treatises  written  by 
them;  the  same  content.  ^Julius  ScaJliger  was  so  much  affected  with  poetry,  that 
he  brake  out  into  a  pathetical  protestation,  he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  twelve 
verses  in  Lucan,  or  such  an  ode  in  ^  Horace,  than  emperor  of  Germany.  ^  Nicho- 
las Gerbelius,  that  good  old  man,  was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek  authois 
restored  to  light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  exclaims  forth- 
with, Arahihis  aique  Indis  amnihus  erimus  dUiores^  we  shall  be  richer  than  all 
the  Arabic  or  Indian  princes;  of  such  ^esteem  they  were  with  him,  incomparable 
worth  and  value.  Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  two  doting  stoics  (he  was 
so  much  enamoured  of  their  works),  before  any  prince  or  general  of  an  army; 
and  Orontius,  the  mathematician,  so  far  admires  Archimedes,  that  he  calls  him 
Divinum  et  homine.  major em^  a  petty  god,  more  than  a  man ;  and  well  he  might, 
for  aught  I  see,  if  you  respect  fame  or  worth.  Pindarus,  of  Thebes,  is  as  much 
renowned  for  his  poems,  as  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules  or  Bacchus,  his 
fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike  actions ;  et  si  famam  respieiaSy  rum  pauciores 
Jirlstotells  quam  Alexandri  meminerutU  (as  Cardon  notes),  Aristotle  is  more  known 
than  Alexander ;  for  we  have  a  bare  relation  of  Alexander's  deeds,  but  Aristotle,  toius 
vivit  in  monumentisy  is  whole  in  his  works :  yet  I  stand  not  upon  this ;  the  delight 
is  it,  which  I  aim  at,  so  great  pleasure,  such  sweet  content  there  is  in  study.  ^Kmg 
James,  1605,  when  he  came  to  see  our  Univereity  of  Oxford,  and  amongst  other 
edifices  now  went  to  view  that  famous  library,  renewed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in 
imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his  departure  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech,  If  1  were  not 
a  king,  I  would  be  a  university  man :  ^^  and  if  it  were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner, 
if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  would  desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  library, 
and  to  be  chained  together  with  so  many  good  authbre  et  mortuis  magisiris?'*  So 
sweet  is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  learning  they  have  (as  he  that  hath  a  dropsy, 
the  more  he  drinks  the  thirstier  he  is)  the  more  they  covet  to  learn,  and  the  last  day 
is  prions  discipulus;  harsh  at  firat  learning  is,  radices  amarce^  hxxifr actus  duice*^ 
according  to  that  of  Isocrates,  pleasant  at  last ;  the  longer  they  live,  the  more  they 
are  enamoured  with  the  Muses.  Heinsius,  the  keeper  of  the  library  at  Leyden  in 
Holland,  was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long:  and  that  which  to  thy  thinking  should 
have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in  him  a  greater  liking.  ^^^  I  no  sooner  (saith  he)  come 
into  the  library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and  all 
such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  idleness,  the  mother  of  ignorance,  and  melancholy  her- 
self, and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat, 
with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men 
that  know  not  this  happiness.''  I  am  not  ignorant  in  the  meantime  (notwithstanding 
this  which  1  have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely,  for  the  most  part,  our  ruder 
gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a  trea- 
sure, so  inestimable  a  benefit,  as  JSsop's  cock  did  the  jewel  he  found  in  the  dung- 


*  Ub.  de  cupid.  divitianim        **  Leon.  Difgs.  pnefiit. 
ad  p«irpet.  |irogno«t.  «  Plus  capio  ▼ohiptatia.  Sec 

tt  In  Hipperchen.  divia.  3.  ^"  It  is  more  honourable 
and  gflorioui  to  understand  these  truths  than  to  govern 
provinces,  to  be  beautiful  or  to  be  young.**  ^Cardan, 
pnefat.  rerum  variet.  **  Poeiices  lib.         «  Lib.  3. 

Ode  9.  Donee  gratus  eram  tibi,  tec.  ^  De  Pelopones. 
Ub.  6.  descript.  Unee.  *''  Quo«  si  integrns  habere- 

nns,  Dii  boni,  quas  opet*.  qiios  tbeitaiirns  ti>nereimi«*. 
^^  Isaack  Wake  muae  regnantes.       »Si  unquam  inihi 


in  fatis  sit,  ut  captivus  ducar.  ai  mihi  daretor  optin,  bor 
cuperem  carcere  concludi,  hiscalenis  iUigari.rum  turn* 
cai>tivi8  coneatenatis  siatem  agere.  «  Epist.  Pn- 

miero.  Plcrnnque  in  qua  vimul  ac  pedcm  ponui.fnnbot 
peasulum  abdo;  ambitionem  aut«ni,  amorem,  hb«di- 
nem.etc.  excludo,  quorum  parens  est  ienavia,  impentis 
nutrix,  et  in  ip90  wterniiatis  gremio.  intpr  loi  liiustrfs 
animas  sedem  mihi  sumo,  cum  ingrnti  quidem  aaino. 
ut  aubinde  roagnatum  an-  misfreat.  qui  tetidttim 
banc  ignorant. 
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hill ;  and  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  want  of  education.  And  His  a  wonder, 
withal,  to  observe  how  much  they  will  vainly  cast  away  in  unnecessary  expenses, 
quot  modis  pereant  (saith  *'  Erasmus)  magnaiibus  pecunia^  quantum  absumctnt  dUa^ 
scoria^  compotationes^profectianes  non  necessari<E^pomp<B^  bella  quanta^  ambitio^  colax^ 
morio^  ludio^  Sfc.^  what  in  hawks,  hounds,  lawsuits,  vain  building,  gormandising, 
drinking,  sports,  plays,  pastimes,  &c.  If  a  well-minded  man  to  the  Muses,  would  sue 
to  some  of  them  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  farther  maintenance  or  enlargement  of  such 
a  work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library,  or  whatsoever  else  may  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  they  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  that  they  had  rather  see  these 
which  are  already,  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly  ruined,  demolished  or 
otherwise  employed ;  for  they  repine  many  and  grudge  at  such  gifts  and  revenues  so 
bestowed :  and  therefore  it  were  in  vain,  as  Erasmus  well  notes,  vel  ab  hisj  vel  ^ 
negoHataribus  qui  se  MammofUB  dediderurUj  improbum  fortasse  tale  oficium  exigere^ 
to  solicit  or  ask  anything  of  such  men  that  are  likely  damned  to  riches;  to  this  pur- 
pose. For  my  part  1  pity  these  men,  stultos  jubeo  esse  libenter^  let  them  go  as  they 
are,  in  the  catalogue  of  Ignoramus.  How  much,  on  the  other  side,  are  all  we  bound 
that  are  scholars,  to  those  munificent  Ptolemies,  bountiful  Maecenases,  heroical 
patrons,  divine  spirits, 

n  •  qui  nobis  hae  otto  ftcerant,  namque  •tit  ille  miU  temper  DeiK'* 

**  These  bleerings,  fkiend.  a  Deity  bettow'd, 
Fur  never  can  I  deem  him  leet  than  God." 

That  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well-furnished  libraries,  as  well  in  our  public 
academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  colleges  ?    How  shall  I  remember  "  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  amongst  the  rest,  ^  Otho  Nicholson,  and  the  Right  Reverend  John 
Williams,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (with  many  other  pious  acts),  who  besides  that 
at  St  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  that  in  Westminster,  is  now  likewise  in  Fieri 
with  a  library  at  Lincoln  (a  noble  precedent  for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imi- 
tate), O  quam  te  memorem  (vir  illustrissime)  qtdbtts  elogiisf    But  to  my  task  again. 
Whosoever  he  is  therefore  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness,  or  carried  away  with 
pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits,  and  for  want  of  employment  knows  not  how 
to  spend  his  time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I  can  prescribe  him  no  better 
remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the  learning  of  some  art  or  science. 
Provided  always  that  this  malady  proceed  not  from  overmuch  study;  for  in  such 
case  he  adds  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious :  let  him  take  heed 
he  do  not  overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a  skeleton  of  himself;  or  such  inamoratoes 
as  read  nothing  but  play-books,  idle  poems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the 
Sun,  the  Seven  Champions,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  &c.  Such  many 
times  prove  in  the  end  as  mad  as  Don  Quixote.    Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those 
that  are  otherwise  idle,  troubled  in  mind,  or  carried  headlong  with  vain  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  to  distract  their  cogitations  (although  variety  of  study,  or  some  serious 
subject,  would  do  the  former  no  harm)  and  divert  their  continual  meditations  another 
way.    Nothing  in  this  case  better  than  study;  semper  aliquid  memoriter  ediscatUy 
saith  Piso,  let  them  learn  something  without  book,  transcribe,  translate,  &c.    Read 
the  Scriptures,  which  Hyperius,  lib,  1.  de  quotid,  script,  lec.fol,  77.  holds  available 
of  itself,  ^''the  mind  is  erected  thereby  from  all  worldly  cares,  and  hath  much  quiet 
and  tranquillity .''    For  as  "  Austin  well  hath  it.  His  scietUia  scientiarum^  omni  melle 
duldor^  amrd  pane  suaviar^  omni  vino,  hilarior :  His  the  best  nepenthe,  surest  cordial, 
sweetest  alterative,  presentest  diverter :  for  neither  as  "Chrysostom  well  adds,  ^  those 
boughs  and  leaves  of  trees  which  are  plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  under,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  in  summer,  so  much  refresh  them  with  their  acceptable  shade,  as  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture  doth  recreate  and  comfort  a  distressed  soul,  in  sorrow  and 
affliction.'^    Paul  bids  ^proy  continually ;''  quod  cibtts  corporis  lectio  amma  facU^ 
I  saith  Seneca,  as  meat  is  to  the  body,  such  is  reading  to  the  soul.  ^^To  be  at  leisure 
I  without  books  is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  alive.''    "^  Cardan  calls  a  library  the 
physic  of  the  soul;  *"^ divine  authors  fortify  the  mind,  make  men  bold  and  constant; 


"Cbil.  %  Cent.  1.  Adaf.  t.  "Virf.  eclog.  1. 

"Founder  of  our  public  library  in  Ozon.       MQura  in 
Cbri«t  Chureh.  Ozon.  MAnimua  levatur  inde  A 

nrif  malu  quieto  el  tranquillitate  flrueni.      <*8«sr.  38. 
*d  Pratm  Emn.  ^  Horn.  A.  da  poBnitentia.   Nam 

*«|M  arboram  conui  pio  paeomm  tufurito  flieta, 
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meridie  per  aatatem.  optabilem  ezbibentee  umbram  ovea 
ita  rt*ficiunt,  ac  Kripiurarum  lectio  afllicias  aofore 
animal  aolatnr  et  rccreat.  •■  Otium  nine  literia  mon 
eat.  et  vivi  hominia  aepullura,  Seoeea.  ^Cap.  SB. 
1. 57.  de  rer.  var.  MFortero  reddunt  animum  et  ooa« 
aunt^uft ;  et  plan  coUoqaiiuB  bod  pcnuttit  aal 
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and  (ft8  Hyperius  adds)  godly  conference  will  not  permit  the  mind  to  be  tortured 
with  absurd  cogitations.^'  Rhasis  enjoins  continual  conference  to  such  melancholy 
men,  perpetual  discourse  of  some  history,  tale,  poem,  news,  Slc.,  dbemos  sermants 
edere  ae  bibere^  aque  juctatdum  quant  cibia^  sive  pohts^  which  feeds  the  mind  as  meat 
and  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleaseth  as  much :  and  therefore  the  said  Rhasis,  not 
without  good  cause,  would  have  somebody  still  talk  seriously,  or  dispute  with  them, 
and  sometimes  ^  "  to  cavil  and  wrangle  (so  that  it  break  not  out  to  a  violent  pertur- 
bation), for  such  altercation  is  like  stirring  of  a  dead  fire  to  make  it  bum  afresh,^  it 
whets  a  dull  spirit,  *^  and  will  not  suffer  the  mind  to  be  drowned  in  those  profound 
cogitations,  which  melancholy  men  are  commonly  troubled  with."  "  Ferdinand  and 
Alphonsus,  kings  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one 
of  Curtius,  the  other  of  lavy,  when  no  prescribed  physic  would  take  place.  "Came- 
larius  relates  as  much  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Heathen  philosophers  are  so  full  of 
divine  precepts  in  this  kind,  that,  as  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to  settle  a  dis- 
tressed mind.  ^Suni  verba  et  voces^  quibus  htmc  lenire  dolorem^  S^c.  Epictetus,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Seneca;  qualis  ille^  qua  tela,  saith  lipsius,  adversus  omnes  animi  casus 
adndtdstrai^  et  ipsam  mortem^  quomodd  vitia  eripU^  inferi  viriutes?  when  I  read 
Seneca,  ^  ^  methinks  I  am  beyond  all  human  fortunes,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  above 
mortality."  Plutarch  saith  as  much  of  Homer,  for  which  cause  belike  Nicoatus,  ia 
Xenophon,  was  made  by  his  parents  to  con  Homer's  Iliads  and  Odysseys  withoat 
book,  tU  in  virum  bonum  evaderet^  as  well  to  make  him  a  good  and  honest  man, 
as  to  avoid  idleness.  If  this  comfort  be  got  from  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had 
from  divinity  ?  What  shall  Austin,  Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernard's  divine  meditations 
afford  us  ? 

****  dni  quid  sit  pulchnim,  quid  tarpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Pleniai  et  melim  Cbryaippo  et  Crantore  diennt.** 

Nay,  what  shall  the  Scripture  itself  ?  Which  is  like  an  apothecary's  shop,  wherdo 
are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  mind,  purgatives,  cordials,  alteratives,  corrobo- 
ratives, lenitives,  &c.  ^  Every  disease  of  the  soul,"  saith  *'  Austin,  ^  hath  a  peculiar 
medicine  in  the  Scripture ;  this  only  is  required,  that  the  sick  man  take  the  potion 
which  God  hath  already  tempered."  "  Gregory  calls  it  "  a  glass  wherein  we  may 
see  all  our  infirmities,"  ignitum  colloquium^  Psalm  cxix.  140.  "Origen  a  charm. 
And  therefore  Hierom  prescribes  Rusticus  the  monk,  ^  ^  continually  to  read  the 
Scripture,  and  to  meditate  on  that  which  he  hath  read ;  for  as  mastication  is  to  meat 
so  is  meditation  on  that  which  we  read."  I  would  for  these  causes  wish  him  that 
is  melancholy  to  use  both  human  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily  to  impose  some 
task  upon  himself,  to  divert  his  melancholy  thoughts :  to  study  the  art  of  memory, 
Cosmus  Rosselius,  Pet.  Ravennas,  Scenkelius'  Delectus,  or  practise  Brachygraphy, 
&c.,  that  will  ask  a  great  deal  of  attention :  or  let  him  demonstrate  a  propoaition  in 
Euclid,  in  his  five  last  books,  extract  a  square  root,  or  study  Algebra :  than  which, 
as  '*  Clavius  holds,  ^^  in  all  human  disciplines  nothing  can  be  more  excellent  and  plea- 
sant, so  abstruse  and  recondite,  so  bewitching,  so  miraculous,  so  ravishing,  so  easy 
withal  and  full  of  delight,"  omnem  kumaitum  eaptum  superare  videtur.  By  this 
means  you  may  define  ex  ungue  leonem^  as  the  diverb  is,  by  his  thumb  alone  the 
bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the  true  dimensions  of  the  great  '^  Colossus,  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, and  Domitian's  amphitheatre  out  of  a  little  part  By  this  art  you  may  contem- 
plate the  variation  of  the  twenty-three  lettera,  which  may  be  so  infinitely  varied,  thai 
the  words  complicated  and  deduced  thence  will  not  be  contained  within  the  compass 
of  the  firmament ;  ten  words  may  be  varied  40,320  several  ways :  by  this  art  you 
may  examine  how  many  men  may  stand  one  by  another  in  the  whole  superficies  of 
the  earth,  some  say  148,456,800,000,000,  assignando  singulis  possum  quadratam 


alwarda  cogilati  one  torqaeri.  n  Altercationibui 

atftntur,  que  non  permittunt  ■nimum  sobtnerfi  pro- 
IVindis  cogitation j but,  de  qaibut  otinae  coptet  et  tnata- 
tar  in  iis.  *>  Bodin.  prefat.  ad  meth.  taiat.  *  Ope* 
ram  Bttbeia.  cap.  15.  **  Hor.  «  Fateodum  eat 

eaeuniiDe  Olympi  conatitutoa  aapra  ventoa  et  procellaa, 
et  onnea  rea  bumanaa.  •  "  Who  explain  what  ia 

ftir,  foul,  uaefol,  worthleaa,  more  fully  and  faithflilly 
than  Chryaippua  and  Crantor  ?"  *>  In  Pa.  xxzvi. 

aaiBla  morbua  animi  in  aeriptarfi  babet  medicinam; 
■tatquiiit 


quam  Deua  temperavit.  ••  U  moral, 

noa  intueri  Doaaimua.  *Bom  SB.    Urincaau- 

tiooe  Tiria  ruga  tar.  ita  leetlone  malum.  **  Itcram 

atque,  iterum  moneo,  at  animam  aacne  acriptarr  lee- 
tione  oecupea.  Maaticat  divinum  pabulum  medxtatM. 
Y>  Ad  S.  deiBnit.  3.  elem.  In  diariplinia  hamania  nibkl 
pnestantiaa  reperitur :  quippe  miraeula  quBdam  namr 
rorum  eruit  tam  abatruaa  et  recondita,  taata  Dibilo 
minoa  facilitate  et  Toluptate,  at,  Ifce.  *W1mA 

eootaiiiod  1,060,000  weifbto  of 
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(assigning  a  square  foot  to  each),  how  many  men,  supposing  all  the  world  as  habit- 
able as  France,  as  fruitful  and  so  long-lived,  may  be  bom  in  60,000  years,  and  so 
may  you  demonstrate  with  ^Archimedes  how  many  sands  the  mass  of  the  whole 
world  might  contain  if  all  sandy,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much  a  small  cube  as 
big  as  a  mustard-^eed  might  hold,  With  infinite  such.  But  in  all  nature  what  is  there  so 
stupendous  as  to  examine  and  calculate  the  motion  of  the  planets,  their  magnitudes, 
apogees,  perigees,  eccentricities,  how  far  distant  from  the  earth,  the  bigness,  thick- 
ness, compass  of  the  firmament,  each  star,  with  their  diameters  and  circumference, 
apparent  area^  superficies,  by  those  curious  helps  of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sextants, 
qnadiants,  of  which  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  mechanics,  optics  C*  divine  optics)  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  such  like  arts  and  instruments  ?  What  so  intricate  and  pleasing  withal, 
as  to  peruse  and  practise  Heron  Alexandrinus^s  works,  de  spiritalibusy  de  machinis 
hellicis^f  de  maehind  se  mavetUe^  Jordani  ^emorarii  de  ponderibus  proposit,  13,  that 
pleasant  tract  of  Machometes  Bragdedinus  de  superficierum  divisumibus^  Apollonius's 
Conies,  or  Commandinus's  labours  in  that  kind,  de  ceniro  gravitatis^  with  many 
such  geometrical  theorems  and  problems  ?  Those  rare  instruments  and  mechanical 
inventions  of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  this  purpose,  with  many  such  experi- 
ments intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  tract  de  ''^Secretis  artis  et  nalura^ 
as  to  make  a  chariot  to  move  sine  animalij  divine  boats,  to  walk  on  the  water  by 
art,  and  to  fly  in  the  air,  to  make  several  cranes  and  pulleys,  quilms  homo  irahat  ad 
86  mile  homines^  lift  up  and  remove  great  weights,  mills  to  move  themselves,  Archita's 
dove,  Albertus's  brazen  head,  and  such  thaumaturgical  works.  But  especially  to  do 
strange  miracles  by  glasses,  of  which  Proclus  and  Bacon  writ  of  old,  burning  glasses, 
multiplying  glasses,  penpectives,  ut  unus  homo  appareat  exercUus^  to  see  a&r  offy  to 
represent  soUd  bodies  by  cylindera  and  concaves,  to  walk  in  the  air,  ut  veraciter 
vdeafU  (saith  Bacon)  aurum  et  argenium  et  qtdcqtdd  aliud  volurU^  et  quum  venianl 
ad  locum  visiomsj  nihil  inveniant^  which  glasses  are  much  perfected  of  late  by  Bap- 
tista  Porta  and  Galileo,  and  much  more  is  promised  by  Maginus  and  Midorgius,  to 
be  performed  in  this  kind.  Otocousticons  some  speak  of,  to  intend  hearing,  as  the 
other  do  sight ;  Marcellus  Vrencken,  a  Hollander,  in  his  epistle  to  Buigravius,  makes 
mention  of  a  friend  of  his  that  is  about  an  instrument,  quo  videbit  qtue  in  altera 
koriionle  sitU.  But  our  alchymists,  methinks,  and  Rosicrucians  aflbrd  most  rarities, 
and  are  fuller  of  experiments :  they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter  metals,  extract 
oiLs,  salts,  lees,  and  do  more  strange  works  than  Geber,  Lullius,  Bacon,  or  any  of 
those  ancients.  Crollius  hath  made  after  his  master  Paracelsus,  aurum  fulminansy  or 
aurum  volatile^  which  shall  imitate  thunder  and  Jightning,  and  crack  louder  than  any 
gunpowder ;  Cornelius  Drible  a  perpetual  motion,  inextinguishable  lights,  linum  non 
ardens,  with  many  such  feats ;  see  his  book  de  naturd  elementorum^  besides  hail, 
wind,  snow,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.,  those  strange  fire-works,  devilish  petards,  and 
such  like  warlike  machinations  derived  hence,  of  which  read  Tartalea  and  othera. 
Eroestus  Burgravius,  a  disciple  of  Paracelsus,  hath  published  a  discourse,  in  which 
he  specifies  a  lamp  to  be  made  c^  man's  blood,  Lucema  vita  et  mortis  indexy  so  he 
terms  it,  which  chemically  prepared  forty  days,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  glass,  shall 
show  all  the  accidents  of  this  life ;  si  lampas  hie  clarus^  tunc  homo  hilaris  et  sanus 
corpore  et  animo;  si  nebulosus  et  depressus^  male  qfficitur^  et  sic  pro  statu  hominis 
rariatur^  unde  sumptus  sanguis;  ^  and  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dies  with  tlie 
party,  cum  honune  perit^  et  evanescit^  the  lamp  and  the  man  whence  the  blood 
was  taken,  are  extinguished  together.  The  same  author  hath  another  tract 
of  Mumia  (all  out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as  the  firat)  by  which  he  will  cure 
most  diseases,  and  transfer  them  from  a  man  to  a  beast,  by  drawing  blood 
from  one,  and  applying  it  to  the  other,  vel  in  plantam  derivare^  and  an  Alexin 
pharmacunii  of  which  Roger  Bacon  of  old  in  his  Tract  de  retardanda  senectute^ 
to  make  a  man  young  again,  live  three  or  four  hundred  yeara.  Besides  pana- 
ceas, martial  amulets,  unguentum  armarium,  balsams,  strange  extracts,  elixira, 
and  such   like  magico-magnetical   cures.     Now  what  so  pleasing  can   there  be 


"^  Vide  Clivium  in  com.  de  Sacrobowo.  "**  Dis-    oiber  hand,  bp  from  whom  the  blood  if  Ukeo  be  melao* 


Uouu  celofum  0ola  Optica  dijudicat.  ^Cap.  4. 

ei  y  w*»  If  thff  Idtnp  burn  brightly,  then  the  raan 

<■  cheerful  and  healthy  in  uiind  and  body ;  if,  on  the 


cholic  or  a  spendthrift,  then  it  will  bum  dimly,  and 
flicker  in  the  socket." 
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Ctare  of  Mttancholy. 


[Part  2.  Seel 


as  the  speculation  of  these  things,  to  read  and  examine  snch  experiments,  or  if  i 
man  be  more  mathematically  given,  to  calculate,  or  peruse  Napier's  Logarithms,  or 
those  tables  of  artificial ""  sines  and  tangents,  not  long  since  set  out  by  mine  old  col- 
legiate, good  friend,  and  late  fellow-student  of  Christ-church  in  Oxford, "  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gunter,  which  will  perform  that  by  addition  and  substraction  only,  which 
heretofore  Regiomontanus's  tables  did  by  multiplication  and  division,  or  those  elabo- 
rate conclusions  of  his  ^  sector,  quadrant,  and  cross-staff  Or  let  him  that  is  melan- 
choly calculate  spherical  triangles,  square  a  circle,  cast  a  nativity,  which  howsocTrr 
some  tax,  I  say  with  "  Garcasus,  dabimus  hoc  petulantibus  ingeniis^  we  will  in  some 
cases  allow :  or  let  him  make  an  ephemtrides^  read  Suisset  the  calculator's  workss 
Scaliger  de  emendatione  temporum^  and  Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  Qnderstand 
them,  peruse  subtle  Scotus  and  Suarez's  metaphysics,  or  school  divinity,  Occam, 
Thomas,  Entisberus,  Durand,  &c.  If  those  other  do  not  affect  him,  and  his  means 
be  great,  to  employ  his  purse  and  fill  his  head,  he  may  go  find  the  phUosopher's 
stone ;  he  may  apply  his  mind,  I  say,  to  heraldry,  antiquity,  invent  impresses,  em- 
blems ;  make  epithalamiums,  epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams,  palindroma  epigrammata. 
anagrams,  chronograms,  acrostics,  upon  his  friends'  names ;  or  write  a  comment  on 
Martianus  Capella,  Tertullian  de  pallio^  the  Nubian  geography,  or  upon  iElia  Lclii 
Crispis,  as  many  idle  fellows  have  essayed ;  and  rather  than  do  nothing,  vaij  a 
*'  verse  a  thousand  ways  with  Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  as  Rainneros  of  Lujie^ 
burg,  "2150  times  in  his  Proteus  Poeticus^  or  Scaliger,  Chrysolithus,  deppissius. 
and  others,  have  m  like  sort  done.  If  such  voluntary  tasks,  pleasure  and  delight, 
or  crabbedness  of  these  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle  thoughts,  and  alienate 
their  imaginations,  they  must  be  compelled,  saith  Christophorus  a  Vega,  cogi  de- 
henty  L  5.  c.  14,  upon  some  mulct,  if  they  perform  it  not,  ptod  ex  officio  incumhai. 
loss  of  credit  or  disgrace,  such  as  our  public  University  exercises.  For,  as  he  that 
plays  for  nothing  will  not  heed  his  game ;  no  more  will  voluntary  employment  so 
thoroughly  afi^ct  a  student,  except  he  be  very  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  extra- 
ordinary delight  in  the  study,  about  which  he  is  conversant.  It  should  be  of  thai 
nature  his  business,  which  volens  nolens  he  must  necessarily  undeigo,  and  without 
great  loss,  mulct,  shame,  or  hindrance,  he  may  not  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  curious  needlework&. 
cut-works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many  pretty  devices  of  their  own  nuking,  to 
adorn  their  houses,  cushions,  carpets,  chairs,  stools,  (^^  for  she  eats  not  the  bread  oi 
idleness,"  Prov.  xxxi.  27.  quasivil  lanam  et  linum)  confections,  conserves,  distilla- 
tions, &c.,  which  they  show  to  strangers. 

'  Which  to  her  gnetu  ihe  thowi.  with  an  her  pdf. 
Thuf  (kr  my  maid*,  but  this  t  did  nyvelf.** 

This  they  have  to  busy  themselves  about,  household  offices,  &c.,  ^  neat  gardens,  fuU 
of  exotic,  versicolour,  diversely  varied,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  plants  in  all 
kinds,  which  they  are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and  keep,  proud  to 
possess,  and  much  many  times  brag  of.  Their  merry  meetings  and  frequent  visita- 
tions, mutual  invitations  in  good  town^,  I  voluntarily  omit,  which  are  so  much  in 
use,  gossipping  among  the  meaner  sort,  &c.,  old  folks  have  their  beads :  an  excel- 
lent invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness,  that  are  by  nature  melancholy,  and  past 
all  af&irs,  to  say  so  many  paternosters,  avemarias,  creeds,  if  it  were  not  pro&ne  and 
superstitious.  In  a  word,  body  and  mind  roust  be  exercised,  not  one,  but  both,  and 
that  in  a  mediocrity ;  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  great  inconvenience.  If  the  body  be 
overtired,  it  tires  the  mind.  The  mind  oppresseth  the  body,  as  with  students  it  often- 
times falls  out,  who  (as  "^  Plutarch  observes)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  ^  but  compel 
that  which  is  mortal  to  do  as  much  as  that  which  is  immortal :  that  which  is  earth! v, 
as  that  which  is  ethereal.    But  as  the  ox  tired,  told  the  camel,  (both  serving  one 

^  Printed  at  London,  Anno  1690. 
my  reader  at  Gresham  Coilefe. 


>"  IpM  comes  prcaeaque  operls  venientibus  ullro 
Hoapitibua  monstrare  «olet,  non  ae^nitdr  horas 
Oontettata  auas,  aed  nee  sibi  deperiine.** 


n  Once  aatrono-  i  roortalem  imniorf  ali,  terreatrem  atheres  vqnaleaa 
*  Printed  at  Lon*  •  tare  industriam :  Casterum  ut  Camelo  oau  venit^'qitAd 
don  by  William  Jonea,  1083.       **  Pnrfat.  Meth.  Aatrnl.  |  ei  boa  pnedixerat,  cum  eidem  aerrirent  domino  el  panr 


•"1  Tot  tihi  aunt  dotea  virgo,  quot  aidera  coslo.  t*  Da 

pie  Christe  urbi  bona  ait  pax  tempore  noatro.  **Cha- 
lonerua,  lib.  9.  de  Rep.  Angel.  **  Hortua  Coronarius 
■ledicaa  et  eulinariua,  dtc  *Tnm.  I.  dc  aanit. 

uaend.    Qmi  raiionem  eorporia  non  habent,  aed  cogunt 


onerif  levare  ilium  Camelus  recuaanet.  paulo  poet  «t 
ipeiua  cutem,  ef  totum  onua  cofrrrrtur  geatare  \q9*'4 
morttto  bove  Impletum)  tia  aniioo  quoqiw  cooti^it 
dum  defatjgato  norpori,  Ibc. 


Mem.  5.] 


Waking  and  dreams  rectified. 
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master)  that  refused  to  cany  some  part  of  his  burden,  before  it  were  long  he  should 
he  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack,  and  skin  to  boot  /which  by  and  by,  die  ox  being 
dead,  fell  out),  the  body  may  say  to  the  soul,  that  will  give  him  no  respite  or  remis- 
sion :  a  little  after,  an  ague,  vertigo,  consumption,  seizeth  on  them  both,  all  his 
study  is  omitted,  and  they  must  be  compelled  to  be  sick  together :"  he  that  tenders 
his  own  good  estate,  and  health,  must  let  them  draw  with  equal  yoke,  both  alike, 
"^^  that  80  they  may  happily  enjoy  their  wished  health.^' 


MEMB.  V. 

Waking  and  terrible  Dreams  rectified. 

As  waking  that  hurts,  by  all  means  must  be  avoided,  so  sleep,  which  so  much 
helps,  by  like  ways,  "^^  must  be  procured,  by  nature  or  art,  inward  or  outward  medi- 
cines, and  be  protracted  longer  than  ordinary,  if  it  may  be,  as  being  an  especial  help.'' 
It  moistens  and  fattens  the  body,  concocts,  and  helps  digestion  (as  we  see  in  dor- 
mice, and  those  Alpine  mice  that  sleep  all  winter),  which  Gesner  speaks  of,  when 
they  are  so  found  sleeping  under  the  snow  in  the  dead  of  winter,  as  fat  as  butter. 
It  expels  cares,  pacifies  the  mind,  refresheth  the  weary  limbs  after  long  work : 


**  Somne  quiM  renim,  placidinime  tomne  deonim, 
Pax  •nimi,  quem  cura  fugit,  qui  corpora  duria 
Feaaa  laiaitteriia  malcea  reparaaque  labori.** 


**  Sleep,  real  of  thinga,  O  pleaaing  deity. 
Peace  of  the  aoal,  wbieli  earea  doat  crueiQr, 
Weary  bodiea  reflreah  and  mollify." 


The  chiefest  thing  in  all  physic,  "^Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia  arcana gemmarum  su- 
perans  et  metallorum.  The  fittest  time  is  ^  two  or  three  hours  afler  supper,  when 
as  the  meat  is  now  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  'tis  good  to  lie  on  the 
right  side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest  under  the  stomach,  not  molest^ 
ing  any  way,  but  heating  him  as  a  fire  doth  a  kettle,  that  is  put  to  it.  After  the  first 
sleep  'tis  not  amiss  to  lie  on  the  left  side,  that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend  *," 
and  sometimes  again  on  the  belly,  but  never  on  tlie  back.  Seven  or  eight  hours  is 
a  competent  time  for  a  melancholy  man  to  rest,  as  Crato  thinks ;  but  as  some  do,  to 
lie  in  bed  and  not  sleep,  a  day,  or  half  a  day  together,^to  give  assent  to  pleasing  con- 
ceits and  vain  imaginations,  is  many  ways  pernicious.  To  procure  this  sweet  moist- 
ening sleep,  it's  best  to  take  away  the  occasions  (if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder  it, 
and  then  to  use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it  Constat 
hodie  (saith  Boissardus  in  his  tmct  de  magid^  cap.  4.)  muUos  ilafascinari  Ut  nodes 
inUgrms  exigant  insomnes^  summd  inquietudine  animorum  et  corporum;  many  cannot 
sleep  for  witches  and  fascinations,  which  are  too  familiar  in  some  places ;  they  call 
it,  (lore  alicui  malam  noctem.  But  the  ordinary  causes  are  heat  and  dryness,  which 
must  first  be  removed :  "  a  hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  well :  grief,  fears,  cares, 
expectations,  anxieties,  great  businesses,  ^In  aurum  utramque  otiose  ut  dormias^  and 
all  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind,  must  in  some  sort  be  qualified,  before  we  can 
hope  for  any  good  repose.  He  that  sleeps  in  the  day-time,  or  is  in  suspense,  fear, 
any  way  troubled  in  mind,  or  goes  to  bed  upon  a  full  "  stomach,  may  never  hope 
for  quiet  rest  in  the  night ;  nee  enim  meritoria  somnos  admittunt^  as  the  ^  poet  saith ; 
inns  and  such  like  troublesome  places  are  not  for  sleep ;  one  calls  ostler,  another 
tapster,  one  cries  and  shouts,  another  sings,  whoops,  halloos. 


abaeotem  eantat  anBieam, 


MultA  prolutua  vappA  naata  atque  viator.** 

Who  not  accustomed  to  such  noises  can  sleep  amongst  them  ?  He  that  will  intend 
to  take  his  rest  must  go  to  bed  animo  securo^  quieto  et  lihero^  with  a  **  secure  and 
composed  mind,  in  a  quiet  place :  omnia  noctes  eruni  placida  compdsta  qtdete:  and 


*nt  pukhrain  illam  et  amabtlem  aanitatem  pmate. 
■as.  **  Interdicendc  Vigilie,  aomai  paulo  longio- 

Kn  conciliaiidi.  Altomarua  cap.  7.  Somnua  aupra  mo- 
dam  prodeat,  qqoviamodo  conciliandua,  Piao.  «  Ovid. 
*  In  Htppoc  Aphoria.  »  Crato  cona.  91.  lib.  3.  duabiia 
A'jt  tribus  bona  pnat  eenam,  quuni  Jam  cibua  ad  Aindum 
VFHtrieuli  reeederit,  primum  aaper  latere  deztro  quiea* 
erndani,  qaod  in  tali  decubitu  Jecur  aub  ventriculo  qui- 
e«at,  aon  gravana  aed  eibum  calfaciena,  perinde  ac 
<C*i*  lebeita  qsi  illi  adoioTtlar ;  poat  primtuB  ■oBaam 

2C 


quiescendnm  latere  ainiatro.  Sac  •>  SBpiiia  aeeidii 

roelancholicia,  ut  nimium  ezaiocato  eerebro  vigiltta  at. 
tenuentur.    Fieinua,  lib.  ].  cap.  29.  **Ter.  "That 

you  may  aleep  calmly  on  either  ear.**  *■  Ut  a ia  nocte 
levia,  ait  tibi,  aena  brevia.  •«  Juven.  Bat.  3.  **  Hor. 
8cr.  lib.  1.  Sat.  5.  **  The  tipav  aailor  and  bia  travelling 
companion  aing  the  praiiea  or  their  a  been  t  aweetbearta.** 
MScpoaitia  curia  omniboa  quantum  fieri  poteat,  ana 
cam  veacibws  Sat.  Kirkal. 
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if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  l>e  obtained,  to  seek  then  snch  means  as  are  reqni- 
site.  To  lie  in  clean  linen  and  sweet ;  before  he  goes  to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  faeai 
''^  sweet  music,''  which  Ficinus  commends,  lib,  1.  cap.  24,  or  as  Jobertus,  med 
pract  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  "^to  read  some  pleasant  author  till  he  be  asleep,  to  have  a 
bason  of  water  still  dropping  by  his  bedside,"  or  to  lie  near  that  pleasant  mnrmiir, 
lene  sonanlis  aqua.  Some  floodgates,  arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  Bridge,  or 
some  continuate  noise  which  may  benumb  the  senses,  lenis  motus,  silentium  et  iene- 
brcLj  turn  et  ipsa  voluntas  somnosfaciunt;  as  a  gentle  noise  to  some  procures  sleep, 
so,  which  Bemardinus  Tilesius,  lib.  de  somno^  well  observes,  silence,  in  a  dark  room. 
and  the  will  itself,  is  most  available  to  others.  Piso  commends  iiications,  Andrew 
Borde  a  good  draught  of  strong  drink  before  one  goes  to  bed ;  I  say,  a  nutmeg  and 
ale,  or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg,  or  a  posset  of  the 
same,  which  many  use  in  a  morning,  but  methinks,  for  such  as  have  diiy  brains,  are 
much  more  proper  at  night ;  some  prescribe  a  ^  sup  of  vinegar  as  they  go  to  bed,  a 
spoonful,  saith  £tius  Tetrabib.  lib.  2.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  lib.  6.  cap.  \^.  Mgintta.,  lih.Z. 
cap.  14.  Piso,  ^a  little  after  meat,  '°°  because  it  rarefies  melancholy,  and  procures  an 
appetite  to  sleep."  Donat.  ab  Altomar.  cap.  7.  and  Mercurialis  approve  of  it,  if  the 
nialady  proceed  from  the  '  spleen.  Salust  Salvian.  lib.  2.  cap.  1 .  de  rented.  Hercda 
de  Saxoni&  in  Pan.  Mlinus^  Montaltus  de  morb.  capitis^  cap.  28.  de  Melon,  are  alto- 
gether against  it  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  inter.  Morb.  cau.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  in  some  cases 
doth  allow  it.  'Rhasis  seems  to  deliberate  of  it,  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in 
sauce  peradventure)  he  makes  a  question  of  it :  as  for  baths,  fomentations,  olU 
potions,  simples  or  compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this  purpose, '  I  shaU  speak  of 
them  elsewhere.  If,  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  when  they  lie  awake,  which  is  usual 
to  toss  and  tumble,  and  not  sleep,  *  Ranzovius  would  have  them,  if  it  be  in  wans 
weather,  to  rise  and  walk  three  or  four  turns  (till  they  behold)  about  the  chamber, 
and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearful  and  troublesome  dreams,  Incubus  and  such  inconveniences,  where- 
with melancholy  men  are  molested,  the  best  remedy  is  to  eat  a  light  supper,  and  of 
such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison,  beef,  &c.,  not  to  lie  on  his 
back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day-time  of  any  terrible  objects,  or  especially 
talk  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  For,  as  he  said  in  Lucian  after  such  conference, 
Heeaies  somniare  mihi  videor,  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  hobgoblins :  and  as  Tullj 
notes,  '^for  the  most  part  our  speeches  in  the  day-time  cause  our  fantasy  to  work 
upon  the  like  in  our  sleep,''  which  flnnius  writes  of  Homer :  Et  cants  in  sommis 
leporis  vestigia  latrat:  as  a  dog  dreams  of  a  hare,  so  do  men  on  such  subjects  they 
thought  on  last 

•  "  Somnia  qua  mentM  lodunt  ToUtmntibus  ombris. 
Nee  delubra  deam,  nee  «b  Bthere  oumiua  mittuDt* 
Bed  flibi  qoitque  C^t,'*  Sec 

For  that  cause  when  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  posed  the  seventy  interpreteis  io 
order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man  what  would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in  the  night 
he  told  him,  ^^  the  best  way  was  to  have  divine  and  celestial  meditations,  and  to  u^e 
honest  actions  in  the  day-time.  '  Lod.  Vives  wonders  how  schoolmen  could  sleep 
quietly,  and  were  not  terrified  in  the  night,  or  walk  in  the  dark,  they  had  such  mon- 
strous questions,  and  thought  of  such  terrible  matters  all  day  long.''  They  had 
need,  amongst  the  rest,  to  sacrifice  to  god  Morpheus,  whom  '  Philostratus  paints  in 
a  white  and  black  coat,  with  a  horn  and  ivory  box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  same 
colours,  to  signify  good  and  bad.  If  you  will  know  how  to  interpret  them,  read 
Artemidonis,  Sambucus  and  Cardan ;  but  how  to  help  them,  ^  I  must  refer  you  to  a 
more  convenient  place. 


f  Ad  boram  tomoi  lorM  niaTibas  eaotibai  et  tonii 
ddinire.  *•  Leetio  Jueunda,  aut  aeimo,  ad  qoem 

attentior  animiu  oonvertitur,  aat  aqua  ab  alto  in  aub* 
teetam  pelTim  delabatur.  ice.    Orid.  •>  Aceti  anr- 

bitio.  1**  Attenual  toelancholiam,  et  ad concilian- 

dam  aomnain  Juvat.  i  Quod  lieni  acDtum  conveniat. 
•  Cont.  1.  tract.  9.  meditanduni  de  aceto.  tSect.  5. 

memb.  1.  Subaeet.  0.  *  Lib.  d^  unit,  tuenda.  *  In 
Bom.  Scip.  lit  enim  fere  ut  ooKitatiunes  noetne  et  aer- 
aionea  l»ariant  aliqnid  io  aorono,  quale  de  Homero  tcri' 
Mt  Enniua,  de  quo  vidrlicet  acpiiaiaii  vif  ilana  aolebat 


oofitare  et  Inqui.  •  Ariatc  biat.    **  NeitlMr  tJbe 

ahrinet  of  the  foda,  nor  the  deitica  thenaelvea, 
down  IVoin  the  beavena  thoae  dreaoia  whidi  mock 
minda  with  tbeae  flitting  abadowa,— vre  caoM  tibem  to 
oorKflTca.*'  V  Optimun  de  esalestibaa  et  boawaoa 

meditari,  et  ea  facere.  •  lib.  3,  de  raaaaa  carr.  an. 

tam  mira  monatra  quaationam  ana  naamnlar  ui««f 
eoa,  ut  mirer  eoa  interdura  in  aomniia  mm  tcffvn.  a«t 
de  illia  in  tenebria  audere  verba  feeere,  adeo  res  aaat 
naonstroaai.  •  Icon.  lib.  1 .  » Sect.  S.  Mf  ti  L 

8uba.S. 


Mem.  0.  Subs.  1.] 
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SuBSBCT.  I. — Perturbations  of  the  mind  rectified.    From  himselff  hy  resisting  to  the 

utmost^  confessing  his  grief  to  a  friend^  Sfc. 

Whosoever  he  is  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady  in  himself  or  any  other, 
must  first  rectify  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind :  the  chiefest  cure 
consists  in  them.  A  quiet  mind  is  that  voluptas^  or  summum  bonum  of  Epicurus, 
non  dolerCj  curis  vacare^  animo  tranquillo  esse^  not  to  grieve,  but  to  want  cares,  and 
have  a  quiet  soul,  is  the  only  pleasure  of  the  world,  as  Seneca  truly  recites  his  opi- 
nion, not  that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  injurious  Aristotle  maliciously  puts 
upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mistaken,  male  audit  et  vapulat^  slandered  with- 
out a  cause,  and  lashed  by  all  posterity.  "  ^  Fear  and  sorrow,  therefore,  are  espe- 
cialiy  to  be  avoided,  and  the  mind  to  be  mitigated  with  mirth,  constancy,  good  hope ; 
?ain  tenor,  bad  objects  are  to  be  removed,  and  all  such  persons  in  whose  companies 
they  be  not  well  pleased."  Gualter  Bruel.  Fernelius,  consiL  43.  Mercurialis,  consiL 
6.  Piso,  Jacchinus,  cop.  15.  in  9.  Rhasis,  Capivaccius,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  all  inculcate 
this  as  an  especial  means  of  their  cure,  that  their  **^  minds  be  quietly  pacified,  vain 
conceits  diverted,  if  it  be  possible,  with  terrors,  cares,  ^  fixed  studies,  cogitations, 
and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any  way  molest  or  trouble  the  soul,"  because  that 
otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be  done.  '*  ^  The  body's  mischiefs,"  as  Plato  proves, 
^proceed  from  the  soul :  and  if  the  mind  be  not  first  satisfied,  the  body  can  never  be 
cured."  Alcibiades  raves  ^saith  "  Maximus  Tyrius)  and  is  sick,  his  furious  desires 
carry  him  from  Lyceus  to  tne  pleading  place,  thence  to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence 
to  Lacedseroon,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to  Samos,  then  again  to  Athens ;  Critias 
tyranniseth  over  all  the  city ;  Sardanapalus  is  love-sick ;  these  men  are  ill-a^cted 
ail,  and  can  never  be  cured,  till  their  minds  be*  otherwise  qualified.  Crato,  therefore, 
in  that  often-cited  Counsel  of  his  for  a  nobleman  his  patient,  when  he  had  sufliciently 
informed  him  in  diet,  air,  exercise,  Venus,  sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of 
greatest  moment,  Quod  reliquum  est^  anima  accidentia  corriganiur^  from  which  alone 
proceeds  melancholy;  they  are  the  fountain,  the  subject,  the  hinges  whereon  it 
turns,  and  must  necessarily  be  reformed.  ^  ^  For  anger  stirs  choler,  heats  the  blood 
and  vital  spirits ;  sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  body,  and  extinguisheth 
natural  heat,  overthrows  appetite,  hinders  concoction,  dries  up  the  temperature,  and 
perverts  the  understanding :"  fear  dissolves  the  spirits,  infects  the  heart,  attenuates 
the  soul :  and  for  these  causes  all  passions  and  perturbations  must,  to  the  uttermost 
of  our  power  and  most  seriously,  be  removed,  ^ianus  Montaltus  attributes  so 
much  to  them, "  ^  that  he  holds  the  rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  the 
cure  of  melancholy  in  most  patients."  Many  are  fully  cured  when  they  have  seen 
or  heard,  &c.,  enjoy  their  desires,  or  be  secured  and  satisfied  in  their  minds ;  Gralen, 
the  common  master  of  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags,  lib.  1. 
de  son.  tuend.^  that  he,  for  his  part,  hath  cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  animis 
ad  rectum  institutis^  by  right  settling  alone  of  their  minds. 

Tea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  is  excellent  good  indeed  if  it  could  be  done; 
but  how  shall,  it  be  efiected,  by  whom,  what  art,  what  means  ?  ?uc  labor ^  hoc  opus 
€sL  Tis  a  natural  infirmity,  a  most  powerful  adversary,  all  men  are  subject  to  pas- 
sions, and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  distempered  by  their  innate  humours, 
abundance  of  choler  adust,  weakness  of  parts,  outward  occurrences ;  and  how  shall 
they  be  avoided  ?  the  wisest  men,  greatest  philosophers  of  most  excellent  wit,  rea- 
son, judgment,  divine  spirits,  cannot  moderate  themselves  in  this  behalf;  such  as 
are  sound  in  body  and  mind,  Stoics,  heroes.  Homer's  gods,  all  are  passionate,  and 


^  Animi  pertarbationM  niromd  Aif  lende,  neius  po> 
tiniaum  et  tristilia:  eorumqu«  loco  animui  demulceo* 
dttt  bilariuite.  aDimi  eonttaniia,  bona  tpe;  removendi 
terroret,  et  eoraoi  coiiaoitiuin  quoe  noD  probant. 
■Pbanusis  eorum  placidd  •ubTertendffi,  terrores  ab 
•aimo  reoiovendi.  u  Ab  omiii  flxa  cogitatione 

qmviioiQdo  averiantar.  MCunr.ta  mala  onrporit 

ab  aoiaio  procedunt,  qu«  niai  curentur,  corpua  curari 
■iBiiiic  poteet,  Cbannid.  »  Dupuut.  An  inorbi 

pivioree  eorporia  an  aninl.    Reookto  iolerpret.  at 


parum  absit  a  farore,  rapitur  k  Lyoeo  in  coodonem,  A 
concione  ad  mare,  A  mart  in  Sidliam,  &c  **  Ira 

bilem  movet,  sanguinem  adurit,  vitales  npiritus  aooeo- 
dit,  mcMtitia  uoivefKum  corpus  infrisidat,  calorem  in- 
natum  extinguit,  appetitum  destruit.  concoctionem 
impedit,  corpus  ezsiccat,  intellectum  perveriit.  dua* 
mubrem  tuec  omnia  prorsus  vitanda  sunt,  et  pro  virjli 
fugienda.  ^''Oe  mel.  c.  9C.  ez  illis  solum  remediua; 
multi  ez  visis,  auditis,  Jto.  sanati  suoL 
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imioiiflly  carried  sometimes ;  and  how  shall  we  that  are  already  crazed,  ^^-ae<i  aittfnt, 
sick  in  body,  sick  in  mind,  resist  ?  we  cannot  perform  it    You  may  advise  and  give 

Sood  precepts,  as  who  cannot  ?  But  how  shall  they  be  put  in  practice  ?  I  may  not 
eny  but  our  passions  are  violent,  and  tyrannise  of  us,  yet  there  be  means  to  coib 
them ;  though  they  be  headstrong,  they  may  be  tamed,  they  may  be  qualified,  if  he 
himself  or  his  friends  will  but  use  their  honest  endeavours,  or  make  use  of  such 
ordinary  helps  as  are  commonly  prescribed. 

He  himself  (I  say);  from  the  patient  himself  the  first  and  chiefest  remedy  must 
be  had ;  for  if  he  be  averse,  peevish,  waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his  passions,  will 
not  seek  to  be  helped,  or  be  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  possible  he  should  be 
cured  ?  But  if  he  be  willing  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and  desire  his  own  good,  no 
doubt  but  he  may  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem^  be  eased  at  least,  if  not  cured. 
He  himself  must  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  resist  and  withstand  the  beginnings. 
Principiis  ohstd^  ^  Give  not  water  passage,  no  not  a  little,''  Ecclus.  xxv.  27.  If  they 
open  a  little,  they  will  make  a  greater  breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  run- 
neth in  his  mind,  vain  conceit,  be  it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  which  so  much  affects 
or  troubleth  him,  "^by  all  possible  means  he  must  withstand  it,  expel  those  vain, 
false,  frivolous  imaginations,  absurd  conceits,  feigned  fears  and  sorrows;  from  which," 
saith  Piso,  ^  this  disease  primarily  proceeds,  and  takes  his  first  occasion  or  begin- 
ning, by  doing  something  or  other  that  shall  be  opposite  unto  them,  thinking  of 
something  else,  persuading  by  reason,  or  howsoever  to  make  a  sudden  alteration  of 
them."  Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  full  career,  and  precipitated  himsdf,  fol- 
lowing his  passions,  giving  reins  to  his  appetite,  let  him  now  stop  upon  a  sudden, 
curb  himself  in ;  and  as  ^  Lemnius  adviseth,  ^  strive  against  with  all  his  power,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish  those  fond  imaginations,  which  so 
covertly  creep  into  his  mind,  most  pleasing  and  amiable  at  first,  but  bitter  as  gall  at 
last,  and  so  headstrong,  that  by  no  reason,  art,  counsel,  or  persuasion,  they  may  be 
shaken  oE"  Though  he  be  far  gone,  and  habituated  unto  such  fantastical  imagina- 
tions, yet  as  **Tully  and  Plutarch  advise,  let  him  oppose,  fortify,  or  prepare  himself 
against  them,  by  pre-meditation,  reason,  or  as  we  do  by  a  crooked  stafl^  bend  him- 
self another  way. 

**  In  the  meantime  expel  them  fh>m  thjr  mind, 
P«le  feara,  Md  cares,  and  gx'wU  which  do  it  friad, 
Revenxeful  anger,  pain  and  discontent. 
Let  all  thy  sotti  be  set  on  merriment.'* 

Curas  tolle  graoesj  irasci  crede  profanum.  If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this  in- 
firmity, or  that  he  perceive  himself  given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone,  and  please 
his  mind  with  fond  imaginations,  let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it ;  'tis  a  bosom  enemy, 
'tis  delightsome  melancholy,  a  friend  in  show,  but  a  secret  devil,  a  sweet  poison,  it 
will  in  the  end  be  his  undoing ;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or  set  himself  a  work, 
get  some  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a  gnat  flies  about  a  candle,  so  long  till 
at  length  he  bum  his  body,  so  in  the  end  he  will  undo  himself:  if  it  be  any  harsh 
object,  ill  company,  let  him  presently  go  from  it  If  by  his  own  de&ult,  through 
ill  diet,  bad  air,  want  of  exercise,  &c.,  let  him  now  begin  to  reform  himself.  ^  It 
would  be  a  perfect  remedy  against  all  corruption,  if,"  as  ^  Roger  Q^con  hath  it,  ^  we 
could  but  moderate  ourselves  in  those  six  non-natural  things.  **  If  it  be  any  dis- 
mce,  abuse,  temporal  loss,  calumny,  death  of  friends,  imprisonment,  banishment, 
be  not  troubled  with  it,  do  not  fear,  be  not  angry,  grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  counge 
sustain  it."  (Gordonius,  Ub,  1.  c.  I5.de  canser.  vit.)  Tu  contra  audentior  ito,  **U 
it  be  sickness,  ill  success,  or  any  adversity  that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  an  invincible 
courage,  ^  fortify  thyself  by  God's  word,  or  otherwise,"  mala  boids  persuadendoj  set 
prosperity  against  adversity,  as  we  refresh  our  eyes  by  seeing  some  pleasant  meadow, 

**  Pro  ▼iribuB  annitendum  in  prvdictis,  turn  in  aliit, 
a  quihus  malum  velut  a  primariA  causa  oeeasionem 
nactum  est,  imaginationes  absurdc  falscque  et  mcsstitia 
quccunque  subierit  propulsetur.  aut  aliud  a^ndo,  aut 
rations  persuadendoea mm  mutationem  subildftcere. 
*Lib.  9.  c.  16.  de  occult,  nat.  Quisquis  huic  malo  ob> 
nozlus  est,  acriler  obsistat,  et  summ&  curi  oblactelur, 
nee  ullo  modo  foveat  ima^inationes  tacite  obrepentes 
animo.  blandas  ab  initio  et  kmabiles.sed  qua  adeocon- 
▼alescant,  ut  nullA  ratione  eicuti  queaiit.  *3.  TQsc 
■dApoUonittm.  *  Fraeaatoritis.  >*  Epiat.de 


B**Tu  tamen  interea  efliifito  que  tristia  mentem 
Solicitant,  procul  esse  Jube  curasque  metumque 


Pallentum,  ultrices  iras,  sint  omnia  leta.'* 


secretis  artis  et  nature  cap.  7.  de  retard,  sen. 
fsset  contra  comiptionem  pro|N'iam,  si  quilibec  extret- 
ret  regimen  sanitatis,  quod  consistit  in  rebus  sex  dos 
natnrslibus.  *  Pro  aliquo  vitoperio  non  tndifDerii. 
nee  pm  amissione  alicujus  rei,  pro  roorte  alieqies.BfC 
pro  carcere,  nee  pro  exilio,  nee  pro  alia  r«,  nee  irasraria, 
nee  timeas,  nee  doleas,  sed  cum  snmmi  pnesentii  hK 
sustineas.  MQuodsi  ineomraoda  adversitstis  inlor- 
tunia  hoc  malum  invexerint,  his  inft-acturo  animaaiop- 
ponas,  Dei  verbo ejuaqne fidqciate attlBilciaa^4e.,Lat* 
oiua,  lib.  1.  c  10. 


Mem.  6.  Sobs.  1.]  Passions  rectified. 

fountain,  picture,  or  the  like :  recreate  thy  mind  by  some  contrary  object,  with  some 
more  pleasing  meditation  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  bnt  you  infer  again,  yaci/e  consilium  damns  aliis^  we  can  easily  give  counsel 
to  others ;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is,  can  tame  a  shrew  but  he  that  hath  her ;  si 
Uc  essesj  aliier  seniires;  if  you  were  in  our  misery,  you  would  find  it  otherwise, 
'tis  not  so  easily  performed.     We  know  this  to  be  true ;  we  shoald  moderate  our- 
selves, but  we  are  furiously  carried,  we  cannot  make  use  of  such  precepts,  we  are 
overcome,  sick,  maU  sant,  distempered  and  habituated  to  these  courses,  we  can  make 
no  resistance ;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  diseased  not  to  feel  pain,  as  a  melan- 
choly man  not  to  fear,  not  to  be  sad :  'tis  within  his  blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  tern* 
perature,  it  cannot  be  removed.  But  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  give  way  too  fu 
unto  it,  he  may  in  some  sort  correct  himself.  A  philosopher  was  bitten  with  a  tnad  dog, 
and  as  the  nature  of  that  disease  is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid  things,  and  to  think 
still  they  see  the  picture  of  a  dog  before  them :  he  went  for  all  this,  reluctante  se,  to  the 
bath,  and  seeing  there  (as  he  thought)  in  the  water  the  picture  of  a  dog,  with  reason 
overcame  this  conceit,  quid  cam  cum  halneo?  what  should  a  dog  do  in  a  bath  ? 
a  mere  conceit    Thou  thinkest  thou  hearest  and  seest  devils,  black  men,  &c., 
'tis  not  so,  'tis  thy  corrupt  fantasy;  settle  thine  imagination,  thou  art  well.    Thou 
thinkest  thou  hast  a  great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every  man  observes  thee,  laughs  thee 
to  scorn ;  persuade  thyself  'tis  no  such  matter :  this  is  fear  only,  and  vain  suspicion^ 
Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy ;  but  why  ?  upon  what  ground  ?  con- 
sider of  it:  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious;  for  what  cause?  examine  it 
thoroughly,  thou  shalt  find  none  at  all,  or  such  as  is  to  be  contemned ;  such  as  thou 
wilt  surely  deride,  and  contemn  in  thyself,  when  it  is  past     Rule  thyself  then  with 
reason,  satisfy  thyself,  accustom  thyself,  wean  thyself  from  such  fond  conceits,  vain 
fears,  strong  imaginations,  restless  thoughts.    Thou  mayest  do  it;  Est  in  nobis 
atsuescere  (as  Plutarch  saith),  we  may  frame  ourselves  as  we  will.   As  he  that  useth 
ao  upright  shoe,  may  correct  the  obliquity,  or  crookedness,  by  wearing  it  on  the 
other  side ;  we  may  overcome  passions  if  we  will.    Q^icqmd  sibi  imperavit  aniinus 
okinuit  (as  '^  Seneca  saith)  nulli  tarn  feri  affectus^  ut  non  disciplinA  perdomentury 
whatsoever  the  will  desires,  she  may  command :  no  such  cruel  affections,  but  by  dis- 
cipline they  may  be  tamed ;  voluntarily  thou  wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou 
oughtest  to  do,  or  refrain,  &c.,  but  when  thou  art  lashed  like  a  dull  jade,  thou  wilt 
reform  it :  fear  of  a  whip  will  make  thee  do,  or  not  do.    Do  that  voluntarily  then 
which  thou  canst  do,  and  must  do  by  compulsion ;  thou  mayest  refrain  if  thou  wilt, 
and  master  thine  affections,    ''^s  in  a  city  (saith  Melancthon)  they  do  by  stubborn 
rebellious  rogues,  that  will  not  submit  themselves  to  political  judgment,  compel  them 
by  force ;  so  must  we  do  by  our  affections.     If  the  heart  will  not  lay  aside  those 
vicious  motions,  and  the  fantasy  those  fond  imaginations,  we  have  another  form  of 
government  to  enforce  and  refrain  our  outward  members,  that  they  be  not  led  by  our 
passions."     If  appetite  will  not  obey,  let  the  moving  faculty  overrule  her,  let  her 
resist  and  compel  her  to  do  otherwise.     In  an  ague  the  appetite  would  drink ;  sore 
eyes  that  itch  would  be  rubbed;  but  reason  saith  no,  and  therefore  the  moving 
fiicuUy  will  not  do  it    Our  fantasy  would  intrude  a  thousand  fears,  suspicions,  chi- 
meras upon  us,  but  we  have  reason  to  resist,  yet  we  let  it  be  overborne  by  our  appe- 
tite; ''^imagination  enforceth  spirits,  wluch,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  compel 
the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several  limbs :"  we  give  too  much  way  to  our  pas- 
sions.   And  as  to  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  all  things  are  distasteful  and  unplea- 
sant, non  ex  cibi  vitio^  saith  Plutarch,  not  in  tlie  meat,  but  in  our  taste :  so  many 
things  are  offensive  to  us,  not  of  themselves,  but  out  of  our  corrupt  judgment, 
jealou9y,  suspicion,  and  the  like :  we  pull  these  mischiefs  upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgment  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  overruled,  will  precipitated,  that 
we  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or  moderate  ourselves,  as  in  this  disease  commonly 
it  is,  the  best  way  for  ease  is  to  impart  our  misery  to  some  friend,  not  to  smother  it 
up  in  our  own  breast:  aliier  vitium  cresdlqtie  tegendo^  Sfc^  and  that  which  was  most 


*Lib.  S.  de  in.  *Cip.  3.  do  aflTect.  anim.  Ut  in 
dviutibus  eonluniAcea  qui  non  c«dant  politico  imperio 
TieoerMndi  rant;  ita  I>eua  nobis  Indidit  alteram  im- 
perii fiMUAOi ;  n  ear  non  deponit  vitioaum  afliictum, 
Mabn  forascoereend*  auDtf  oe  rqant  ia  <|aod  allectufl 


impellat:  et  locomoti?a,  que  herili  imperio  obtempcrat, 
alteri  n;ai«tat.  S'lmaf^natlo  impellit  tpiritiif,  et 

indo  nnrvi  moventar,  ice  et  obtemperant  imagina* 
tioni  et  appetitui  mirabili  (Mere,  ad  ezequendum  quod 
Jubent, 


S30  Cure  ofMehtneholy.  [Part  2.  Sect  % 

ofiensive  to  ns,  a  cause  of  fear  and  grief^  quod  mmc  ie  coquiL,  another  hell ;  for 
^slrangulat  inclusus  dolor  atque  ex<EStwU  tn/tu,  grief  concealed  strangles  the  sool; 
but  when  as  we  shall  but  impart  it  to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loring  friend,  it  is 
*  instantly  removed,  by  his  counsel  happily,  wisdom,  persuasion,  advice,  his  good 
means,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  apply  unto  ourselves.  A  friend's  counsel  is 
a  charm,  like  mandrake  wine,  euros  aopU ;  and  as  a  "^  bull  that  is  tied  to  a  fig-tree 
becomes  gentle  on  a  sudden  (which  some,  saith  "  Plutarch,  interpret  of  good  words), 
so  is  a  savage,  obdurate  heart  mollified  by  fiur  speeches.  ^  All  adversity  finds  ease 
in  complaining  (as  "  Isidore  holds),  ^  and  'tis  a  solace  to  relate  it,*'  ^  ^AyoB^  B§  m^ 
^09*$'  i9tuf  haifou.  Friends'  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  aU  times,  as  fire  in 
winter,  shade  in  summer,  quale  sapor  fessis  ingramine,  meat  and  drink  to  him  that 
is  hungry  or  athirst ;  Democritus's  coUyrium  b  not  so  sovereign  to  the  eyes  as  this 
is  to  the  heart ;  good  words  are  cheerful  and  powerful  of  themselves,  but  much  more 
firom  friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each  other  like  ivy  and  a  wall, 
which  Camerarius  hath  well  illustrated  in  an  emblem.  Lenii  animum  simplex  vcl 
sape  narraiioj  the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed  mind,  and  in 
the  midst  of  greatest  extremities ;  so  diverse  have  been  relieved,  by  **  exonerating 
themselves  to  a  fiiithfiil  friend :  he  sees  that  which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and 
discontent,  he  pacifies  our  minds,  he  will  ease  our  pain,  assuage  our  anger ;  quaxla 
inde  voluptas^  quanta  securitasj  Chrysostom  adds,  what  pleasure,  what  security  bj 
that  means !  "^Nothing  so  available,  or  that  so  much  refresheth  the  soul  of  man." 
Tully,  as  I  remember,  in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  much  condoles  the 
defect  of  such  a  friend.  "  ^^  I  live  here  (saith  he)  in  a  great  city,  where  I  have  a  multi- 
tude of  acquaintance,  but  not  a  man  of  all  that  company  with  whom  I  dare  familiariy 
breathe,  or  freely  jest  Wherefore  I  expect  thee,  I  desire  thee,  I  send  for  thee ;  for 
there  be  many  things  which  trouble  and  molest  me,  which  had  1  but  thee  in  presence, 
I  could  quickly  disburden  myself  of  in  a  walking  discourse."  The  like,  perad- 
▼enture,  may  he  and  he  say  with  that  old  man  in  the  comedy, 

v*  Nemo  est  meoram  unieoniiB  liodie, 

Apud  quern  ezpromera  ooeulu  met  audeam.** 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  sufifer  in  the  meantime  by  it  He  or 
he,  or  whosoever  then  laboura  of  this  malady,  by  all  means  let  him  get  some  trusty 
fnend,  '^  Semper  habens  Pylademque  aliquem  qui  curet  Orestem^  a  Pylades,  to  whom 
freely  and  securely  he  may  open  himself.  For  as  in  all  other  occurrences,  so  it  is 
in  this,  Si  quis  in  calum  aseendisset^  ^c,  as  he  said  in  *  Tully,  if  a  man  had  gone 
to  heaven,  ^seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,"  stan  errant,  fixed,  &c.,  insuavis  erit 
admiratio^  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except  he  have  somebody  to  impart  what  be 
hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  as  ^Seneca  therefore  adviseth  in  such 
a  case,  ^  to  get  a  trusty  friend,  to  whom  we  may  frecjy  and  sincerely  pour  out  oar 
secrets ;  nothing  so  delighteth  and  easeth  the  mind,  as  when  we  luive  a  prepared 
bosom,  to  which  our  secrets  may  descend,  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  as 
our  own,  whose  speech  may  ease  our  succourless  estate,  counsel  relieve,  mirth  expel 
our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may  be  acceptable  unto  us."  It  was  the  counsel 
which  that  politic  ^*  Commineus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  othera  distressed  in  mind, 
by  occasion  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much  perplexed,  ^  first  to  pray 
to  Ood,  and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to  some  special  friend,  whom  we 
hold  most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to  him ;  nothing  so  forcible  to  strengthen, 
recreate,  and  heal  the  wounded  soul  of  a  miserable  man." 


»  Ovid  Tri«t.  lib.  5.  "  Participes  iude  calainitatii 
noetrs  Mot,  et  velut  exonerate  in  eos  sarcina  onere 
Icvamar.  Ariat.  J£th.  lib.  9.  wcamerariua  Embl.  96. 
Cen.  S.  «  Sympoa.  lib.  6.  cap.  10.  "  EpiaL  8. 

lib.  3.  Adveraa  fortuoa  habet  in  querelia  levaosentum ; 
et  malorum  relatio.  Ac.  *>  Alloqaiuni  chari  Juvat. 

et  aolamen  amici.  Emblem.  54.  cent.  1.  >*  As  Etevid 
did  to  Joaathan,  I  Bam.  xx.  *  Seneca  Epiar.  67. 

MHic  in  civilale  magna  et  turbA  magna  neminem 
reperire  ponumut  qnocum  suapirare  familiariier  aut 
tocari  libert  poesimua.    daare  te  expeefamua,  te  deei 


have  not  a  single  friend  this  day,  to  whom  t  dare  to 
diacloae  my  aecrets.**  "  Ovid.  «  De  amicitta. 

*  De  tranquil,  c  7.  Optimum  est  amicum  flilelem  naa- 
ciaci  in  quern  secreta  nostra  infVindamus;  oibil  Bfoe 
oblectat  animum,  quam  ubi  aint  pneparaia  prclora,  ia 
que  tutd  aeereta  descendant,  quorum  oonacientta  cqac 
ac  tua:  quorum  sermo  aolitudinem  leoiut,  seatentia 
oonsilium  expediat,  hilaritas  uiatitiara  dissipet.  eoa- 
suectusque  ipse  delectet.  «>  Comment.  I.  7.   Ad 

Deum  conftigiamus,  et  peocatis  vaniam  |>receaur,  iadC 
ad  amicos,  et  cui  plurimnm  tribuimus,  noa  patefada* 


deramus,  te  arceaaimoa.    Multa  aunt  enim  quie  me  '  mus  totoa,  et  anirai  vulnus  quo  aflligimur:  mbi!  ad 
aolicitantetangunt,  que  mihi  videor  aurestuaa  nactus,  {  reOdendum  aoimum  eflteaciua. 
onitts  ambulationis  aermone  exbaurire  poaae.  *  I 


Mem.  6.  Sabe.  2.] 


JIBaid  rectified. 


Ml 


Sub  SECT.  11.— IfeZp  from  friends  by  counsel^  comfort^  fair  and  foul  meansj  witty 
devicesj  satisfactUmj  alteration  of  his  course  of  Hfe^  removing  objects^  S^c^ 

When  the  patient  of  himself  is  not  able  to  resist,  or  overcome  these  heart-eating 
passionift,  his  friends  or  physician  must  be  ready  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting. 
Slug  erit  humanitatis  ei  sapienda  (which  ^TuUy  enjoineth  in  like  case)  siquid  error 
tum^  curare^  out  improvisum^  sud  dUigentid  eorrigere.  They  must  all  join ;  nee  satis 
medico^  saith  ^Hippocrates,  siutm  fecisse  ojficium^  nisi  smtm'  quoque  cegrolus^  suum 
asiantesj  fyc.  First,  they  must  especially  beware,  a  melancholy  discontented  person 
(be  it  in  what  kind  of  melancholy  soever)  never  be  left  alone  or  idle :  but  as  physi- 
cians prescribe  physic,  cwn  custodid^  let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves,  but  with 
some  company  or  other,  lest  by  that  means  they  aggravate  and  increase  their  dis- 
ease; non  oportet  agros  humjusmodi  esse  solos 'Vel  inter  ignatos^  vel  inter  eos  quos 
mm  amant  out  negligunt^  as  Rod.  i  Fonseca,  torn.  1.  consul  35.  prescribes.  Lugentes 
custodire  solemus  (saith  ^  Seneca)  ne  solitudine  male  utantur;  we  watch  a  sorrowful 
person,  lest  he  abuse  his  solitariness,  and  so  should  we  do  a  melancholy  man ;  set 
him  about  some  business,  exercise  or  recreation,  which  may  divert  his  thoughts,  and 
still  keep  him  otherwise  intent ;  for  his  fantasy  is  so  restless,  operative  and  quick, 
that  if  it  be  not  in  perpetual  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon  itself,  melan- 
cholise,  and  be  carried  away  instantly,  with  some  fear,  jealousy,  discontent,  suspi- 
cion, some  vain  conceit  or  other.  If  his  weakness  be  such  that  he  cannot  discern 
what  is  amiss,  correct,  or  satisfy,  it  behoves  them  by  counsel,  comfort,  or  persua- 
sion, by  fair  or  foul  means,  to  alienate  his  mind,  by  some  artificial  invention,  or  some 
contrary  persuasion,  to  remove  all  objects,  causes,  companies,  occasions,  as  may 
any  ways  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please  him,  divert  him,  and  if  it  be  possible, 
by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to  give  him  security  and  satisfiiction.  If  he  conceal 
his  grievances,  and  will  not  be  known  of  them,  ^^  they  must  observe  by  his  looks, 
gestures,  motions,  fantasy,  what  it  is  that  ofiends,"  and  then  to  apply  remedies  unto 
him :  many  are  instantly  cured,  when  their  minds  aie  satisfied.  ^Alexander  makes 
mention  of  a  woman,  ^  that  by  reason  of  her  husband's  long  absence  in  travel,  was 
exceeding  peevish  and  melancholy,  but  when  she  heard  her  husband  was  returned, 
beyond  all  expectation,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed  from  all  fear,  without 
help  of  any  other  physic  restored  to  her  former  health."  Trincavellius,  eonsih  12. 
lib,  1.  hath  such  a  story  of  a  Venetian,  that  being  much  troubled  with  melancholy, 
^^  and  ready  to  die  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son, 
instantly  recovered."  As  Alexander  concludes,  ^^If  our  imaginations  be  not  in- 
veterate, by  this  art  they  may  be  cured,  especially  if  they  proceed  from  such  a 
cause."  No  better  way  to  satisfy,  than  to  remove  the  object,  cause,  occasion,  if 
by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may  find  it  out  If  he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in 
suspicion,  suspense,  or  any  way  molested,  secure  him,  SohUur  mabtm^  give  him 
satisfiiction,  the  cure  is  ended ;  alter  his  course  of  life,  there  needs  no  other  physic. 
If  the  party  be  sad,  or  otherwise  afiected,  ^  consider  (saith  ^  Trallianus)  the  manner 
of  it,  all  circumstances,  and  forthwith  make  a  sudden  alteration,"  by  removing  &e 
occasions,  avoid  ail  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  ^'^  monstrous  and  prodigious 
aspects,"  tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  tragical  stories ;  to  such  as  are  in  fear  they 
strike  a  great  impression,  renewed  many  times,  and  recall  such  chimeras  and  teiriUe 
fictions  into  their  minds.  "  ^  Make  not  so  much  as  mention  of  them  in  private  talk, 
or  a  dumb  show  tending  to  that  purpose  :  such  things  (saith  Galateus)  are  ofiensive 
to  their  imaginations."  And  to  those  that  are  now  in  sorrow,  "  Seneca  ^  forbids  all 
aad  companions,  and  such  as  lament ;  a  groaning  companion  is  an  enemy  to  quiet- 


•  BpL  a.  int.  •  Aphor.  prin.  «« Epirt.  W. 

*ObKrvaiido  notut,  cestui,  in«nufl«  pedes,  oeuloe, 
phtniMiaiD,  Pico.  ^Mulier  melAnebolia  correpu  ex 
loDft  viri  peresrinatione.  et  iraeundA  omnilma  retpon- 
deu,  qttum  maritus  domam  revenua,  imeter  spem,ftc. 
*Pra  dolore  nioritunis  quum  naoeiatum  easel  uxorem 
peperisK  fUiam  subitd  reeuperavlt.  «  Nisi  afleetns 
k>Q|o  tempore  infestaverit,  tali  artiilcio  imaginationes 
curare  oportet.  prcaertim  obi  malum  ab  bis  relot  A  pri- 
airia  caoM  oeeaaioDem  habiMrit.      «  Ltb.  1.  cap.  la 


Si  ex  tristitia  aut  alio  aflbetn  evperll,  spedem  eoDsi. 
dera,  aot  aliud  qui  eorum,  qua  subitam  alterationem 
(keen  poasunt.  •*  Evitandi  monstrifld  aapectua.  &c 
u  Neque  enim  um  actio,  aut  reeordatio  rerum  bujos. 
modi  displieet,  sed  iis  ▼«!  festus  alterius  Imafinatioiii 
adnmbrare,  vetiementer  molestum.  Galat.  de  mor.  cajk 
7.  *•  Tranquil.  Prscipoe  vitentur  iristes,  et  omoi* 

deplorantes ;  tranquillitati  inimicus  est  comes  pertur^ 
batus,  omnia  farnen*. 
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ness/'  **  Or  if  there  be  any  such  party,  at  whose  presence  the  patient  is  not  well 
pleased,  he  must  be  removed :  gentle  speeches,  and  fair  means,  must  first  be  tried; 
no  harsh  language  used,  or  uncomfortable  words ;  and  not  expel,  as  some  do,  one 
madness  with  another ;  he  that  so  doth,  is  madder  than  the  patient  himself :"  all 
things  must  be  quietly  composed ;  eversa  non  evertetuUif  sed  erigenda^  things  down 
must  not  be  dejected,  but  reared,  as  Crato  connselleth;  '^^he  must  be  quietly  and 
gently  used,"  and  we  should  not  do  anything  against  his  mind,  but  by  little  and  little 
effect  it  As  a  horse  that  starts  at  a  drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  piece,  may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  animated,  that  he  cannot  only  endnie, 
but  is  much  more  generous  at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much  more  courageous 
than  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it :  they  must  not  be  reformed  ex  abruptOy  but 
by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to  such  companies,  aspects,  objects  they  could  not 
formerly  away  with.  Many  at  first  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  green  wound,  a 
sick  man,  which  afkrward  become  good  chirurgeons,  bold  empirics :  a  horse  starts 
at  a  rotten  post  a&r  ofi^,  which  coming  near  he  quietly  passeth.  ^ia  much  in  the 
manner  of  making  such  kind  of  persons,  be  they  never  so  averse  from  company, 
bashful,  solitary,  timorous,  they  may  be  made  at  last  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to 
desire  nothing  more  than  in  a  public  show,  to  see  a  full  company  of  gladiators  breathe 
out  their  last 

If  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accustomed  to  brook  such  distasteful  and  displeas- 
ing objects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally  to  avoid  them.  Montanus,  consil  229. 
to,  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  a  courtier,  and  his  melancholy  patient,  adviseth  him  to  leare 
the  court,  by  reason  of  those  continual  discontents,  crosses,  abuses,  "^  cares,  suspi- 
cions, emulations,  ambition,  anger,  jealousy,  which  that  place  afibrded,  and  which 
surely  caused  him  to  be  so  melancholy  at  the  first :"  Maxima  quaque  domus  strvit 
est  plena  ntperhis;  a  company  of  scofiers  and  proud  jacks  are  commonly  conversant 
and  attend  in  such  places,  and  able  to  make  any  man  that  is  of  a  soft,  quiet  disposi- 
tion (as  many  times  they  do)  ex  stuUo  insanum^  if  once  they  humour  him,  a  very 
idiot,  or  stark  mad.  A  thing  too  much  practised  in  all  common  societies,  and  they 
have  no  better  sport  than  to  make  themselves  merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellow, 
or  to  take  advantage  of  another  man's  weakness.  In  such  cases  as  in  a  plague,  the 
best  remedy  is  ci/o,  lottge  tarde:  (for  to  such  a  party,  especially  if  he  be  apprehen- 
sive, there  can  be  no  greater  misery)  to  get  him  quickly  gone  far  enoD|^  of^  and  not 
to  be  overhasty  in  his  return.  If  he  be  so  stupid  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his 
friends  should  take  some  order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply  that  which  is  want- 
ing in  him,  as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought  to  do.  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy 
given,  solitary,  averse  from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain  medi- 
tations, though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  means  seek  to  divert  him,  todehort 
him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and  danger  that  may  come  of  it  If  they  see  a  man 
idle,  that  by  reason  of  his  means  otherwise  will  betake  himself  to  no  course  of  life, 
they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a  noose  to  entangle  himself,  his 
want  of  employment  will  be  his  undoing.  If  he  have  sustained  any  great  loss,  8uf> 
fered  a  repulse,  disgrace,  &c.,  if  it  be  possible,  relieve  him.  If  he  desire  aught,  let 
him  be  satisfied ;  if  in  suspense,  fear,  suspicion,  let  him  be  secured  :  and  i(  it  may 
conveniently  be,  give  him  his  heart's  content;  for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the 
mind  be  satisfied.  ''Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physic  for  Charaiides' 
headache,  ^  till  first  he  had  eased  his  troubled  mind ;  body  and  soul  must  be  cured 
together,  as  head  and  eyes. 

■"  **  Ocalttm  non  earaUs  nine  toto  capita. 
Nee  caput  nine  tolo  corpora. 
Nee  totum  corpus  sine  animl.'* 

If  that  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yet  ease  him  with  comfort,  cheerful  speeches, 
fiur  promises,  and  good  words,  persuade  him,  advise  him.    ^Many,"  saith  *"Galeo, 


willorum  qaoque  bomi nam,  A  quorum  eonmrtio  ab* 
liorrent,  preseDtia  amoveoda,  nee  Aernionibus  ingratii 
obtodeiidi ;  li  qui«  iiiMniam  ab  inMnis  tic  curari  ctli- 
met.  cl  protervd  utitur,  mafia  quam  i^er  inranit. 
C^ato  consil.  184.  ScolUii.  **  Molliter  ac  tuaviter 

•fer  tractetur,  n«c  ad  ea  adifatur  que  non  curat. 
>*Ob  0uspicJones  curat,  smulalionero,  ambitionem, 
Iraa,  kc.  quaa  loeua  Ult  miaiatrat,  et  qa«  feciaient 


lancholicum.  mNIbI  priui  animum  turbatiKiBaB 

curaawt;  oculi  sine  capita,  nee  corpua  atne  •nioiac*' 
ran  potest.  •»  E  gneco.    "  You  aball  not  care  ty 

eye.  unleas  you  cure  the  whole  head  also;  nor  ibelm 
unless  the  whole  body ;  nor  the  whole  body.  usle«  tie 
soul  besides.**  *"  Et  nos  non  pauoos  sassviais*. 

animi  o>oiibua  ad  debitum  revocatis,  lib.  1.  de  nsiL 
toend. 


Mem.  6.  Subs.  2.]  Mmd  reetijied.  83d 

^  hare  been  cured  by  good  counsel  aiid  persuasion  alone.    Heaviness  of  the  heart 
of  man  doth  bring  it  down,  but  a  good  word  rejoiceth  it,''  Prov.  xii.  S5.    ^^And  there 
is  he  that  speaketh  words  like  the  pricking  of  a  sword,  but  the  tongue  of  a  wise 
man  is  health,''  ver.  1 8.     Oratio^  namque  saucii  animi  est  remtdium^  a  gentle  speech 
is  the  true  cure  of  a  wounded  soul,  as  **  Plutarch  contends  out  of  i&schylus  and 
Euripides  :  ^  if  it  be  wisely  administered  it  easeth  grief  and  pain,  as  diverse  remedies 
do  many  other  diseases."     Tis  incemiationis  instar^  a  charm,  astuantis  animi  refri- 
geriurrif  that  true  Nepenthe  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indian  plant,  or  feigned  medi- 
cine, which  Epidamna,  Thonis'  wife,  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  as  Macrobius,  7. 
SatumaL  Goropius  Hermat  lib,  9.  Greg.  Nazianzen,  and  others  suppose,  but  oppor- 
tunity of  speech :  for  Helena's  bowl,  Medea's  unction,  Venus's  girdle,  Circe's  cup, 
cannot  so  enchant,  so  forcibly  move  or  alter  as  it  dqth.    A  letter  sent  or  read  will 
do  as  much ;  multtim  allevor  quum  tuas  Uteras  lego^  I  am  much  eased,  as  "^  TuUy 
wrote  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when  I  read  thy  letters,  and  as  Julianus  the  Apostate 
once  signified  to  Maximus  the  philosopher ;  as  Alexander  slept  with  Homer's  works, 
so  do  I  with  thine  epistles,  tanqtiam  Paoniis  medicamentis^  easque  as$idue  tanquam 
rteentes  tt  novas  iteramus;  scribe  ergo^  et  assidue  scribe^  or  else  come  thyself;  and" 
eiu  ad  amicwu  venies.    Assuredly  a  wise  and  well-spoken  man  may  do  what  he  will 
in  such  a  case ;  a  good  orator  alone,  as  **  TuUy  holds,  can  alter  afiections  by  power 
of  his  eloquence,  ^  comfort  such  as  are  afflicted,  erect  such  as  are  depressed,  expel 
and  mitigate  fear,  lust,  anger,"  &c.    And  how  powerful  is  the  charm  of  a  discreet 
and  dear  friend  ?    Ille  regit  dictis  animos  et  temperat  ir€U.    What  may  not  he  effect  ? 
As  "Chremes  told  Menedemus,  ^  Fear  not,  conceal  it  not,  O  friend !  but  tell  me  what 
it  is  that  troubles  thee,  and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort,  counsel,  or  in  the 
matter  itself.    "  Amoldua,  lib,  1.  breviar,  cap,  18.  speaks  of  a  usurer  in  his  time,  that 
upon  a  loss,  much  melancholy  and  discontent,  was  so  cured.    As  imagination,  fear, 
grief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceits  alone,  rectified  by  good  hope,  counsel,  &.C., 
are  able  again  to  help :  and  'tis  incredible  how  much  they  can  do  in  such  a  case,  as 
'*Trincavellius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a  patient  of  his;  Porphyrins,  the  philo- 
sopher, in  Plotinus's  life  (written  by  him),  relates,  that  being  in  a  discontented 
humour  through  insuflerable  anguish  of  mind,  he  was  going  to  make  away  himself: 
but  meeting  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who  perceiving  by  his  distracted  looks 
all  was  not  well,  urged  him  to  confess  his  grief:  which  when  he  luid  heard,  he  used 
such  comfortable  speeches,  that  he  redeemed  him  $  faucibus  Erebi^  pacified  his 
unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  he  was  easily  reconciled  to  himself,  and  much  abashed 
U)  think  afterwards  that  he  should  ever  entertain  so  vile  a  motion.    By  all  means, 
therefore,  fair  promises,  good  words,  gentle  persuasions,  are  to  be  used,  not  to  be 
too  rigorous  at  firot,  "^  or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride,  neglect,  or  contemn," 
but  rather,  as  Lemnius  exhorteth,  ^  to  pity,  and  by  all  plausible  means  to  seek  to 
redress  them :"  but  if  satisfiiction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courees,  promises,  comfort- 
able speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place ;  then  as  Christopherus  a  Vega 
determines,  lib.  3.  cap,  14.  de  Mel,  to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to  threaten  and 
chide,  saith  "  Altomarus,  terrify  sometimes,  or  as  Salvianus  will  have  them,  to  be 
lashed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a  starting  horae,  "^  that  is  afiHghted  without  a  cause, 
or  as  *  Rhasis  adviseth,  ^  one  while  to  speak  fair  and  flatter,  another  while  to  terrify 
and  chide,  as  they  shall  see  cause." 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  which 
Savanarola  and  £lian  Montaltus  so  much  commend,  clavum  clavo  pellere^  ^  ^  to 
drive  out  one  passion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion,"  as  they  do  bleed- 
ing at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one  fear  with  another,  one  grief 
with  another.    "^  Christopherus  i.  Vega  accounts  it  rational  physic,  rum  alienum  a 


*Coinol.  ad  Apollonium.  Bi  quii  tapienter  et  mo 
tcBpore  adhibeat,  Remedia  morbi»  diverais  divKrsa 
«at ;  dolentem  aermo  twnig nus  toblayat.  »  Lib. 

11  Bpin.  o  De  nat.  deoram  oonaolatur  aflictoa, 

teiacit  perterriUM  k  timore,  cupidiutee  imprimie.  et 
vtcundiaa  comprimit.  <■  Heauton.  Act.  1.  Seen.  1. 

Nt  metoe,  ne  verere,  crede  inquam  mihi.  aut  conmlan- 

<lo.iul  eontilio,  aul  rejuvero.  •*  Novi  teneratorvm  j  introdaeantur  nova  coiitraria  hi*  qua  ipeum  ad  gaudia 

moveant;  de  bocaemper  nitidebemuB,  Ac         ^lib. 


boniinibuf  inaultet,  aut  in  iUoa  ait  eeverior,  verum  mi- 
■eriB  potiiis  indoletcat,  ▼icemque  deploret.  lib.  9.  cap. 
16.  MCap.  7.  Idem  Pirn  Laurenliua  cap.  6.  '^ Quod 
timet  nihil  eat,  ubi  cngitur  et  videt.  **  (Jna  vice 

blandiantur,  una  vice  iiedem  terroren  ineiitiaoi. 
oSi  vero  fuerit  ex  novo  malo  audito,  vel  ex  animi  ae> 
cidente,  aiit  de  aminsione  mercium,  aut  roorte  amid. 


•vanid  apud  aMoa  aic  curatum,  qui  multam  pecuniam  '  moveant;  de  hoc  aemper 
Wieerai.  MLib.  1.  coniil.  19.    Incredibile  dictu    3.  cap.  14. 

luataai  javent.  oNeaio  iaUuamodi  eondilioaia  I 
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rations:  and  Lemnius  much  approves  it,  ^  to  use  a  hard  wedge  to  a  hard  knot,'^  to 
drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a  tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him, 
saith  ^'  Platerus,  as  they  did  epileptical  patients  of  old,  because  it  quite  alters  the 
temperature,  that  the  pain  of  the  one  may  mitigate  the  grief  of  the  other;  ^^and  I 
knew  one  that  was  so  cured  of  a  quartan  ague,  by  the  sudden  coming  of  his  enemies 
upon  him.'^  If  we  nmy  believe  ^  Pliny,  whom  Scaliger  calls  mendaciontm  patrcM, 
the  father  of  lies,  Q^  Fabius  Maximus,  that  renowned  consul  of  Rome,  in  a  battle 
fought  with  the  king  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  river  Isaurus,  was  so  rid  of  a  quartan 
ague.  Valesius,  in  his  controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and  if  it  be 
discreetly  used  in  this  malady,  better  than  any  physic. 

Sometimes  again  by  some  ^^  feigned  lie,  strange  news,  witty  device,  artificial  inven- 
tion, it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them.  ''^^^As  they  hate  those,''  saith  Alexander,  ^  that 
neglect  or  deride,  so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  as  will  soothe  them  up.  If  they  say 
they  have  swallowed  frogs  or  a  snake,  by  all  means  grant  it,  and  tell  them  you  cao 
easily  cure  it ;  'l^s  an  ordinary  thing.  Philodotus,  the  physician,  cured  a  melancholy 
king,  that  thought  «hi8  head  was  ofi^  by  putting  a  leaden  cap  thereon ;  the  weight 
made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him  of  his  fond  imagination.  A  wonum,  in  the  said 
Alexander,  swallowed  a  serpent  as  she  thought ;  he  gave  her  a  vomit,  and  conveyed 
a  serpent,  such  as  she  conceived,  into  the  basin ;  upon  the  sight  of  it  she  was 
amended.  The  pleasantest  dotage  that  ever  I  read,  saith  *  Laurentius,  was  of  a  gen- 
tleman at  Senes  in  Italy,  who  was  afraid  to  piss,  lest  all  the  town  should  be  drowned ; 
the  physicians  caused  the  bells  to  be  rung  backward,  and  told  him  the  town  was  on 
fire,  whereupon  he  made  water,  and  was  inunediately  cured.  Another  supposed  his 
nose  so  big  that  he  should  dash  it  against  the  wall  if  he  stirred ;  his  physician  took 
a  great  piece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  him  by  the  nose,  making 
him  believe  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it  Forestus,  o&.  lib,  1.  had  a  melancholy  patient, 
who  thought  he  was  dead,  ^^  he  put  a  fellow  in  a  chest,  like  a  dead  man,  by  his 
bedside,  and  made  him  rear  himself  a  little,  and  eat :  the  melancholy  man  asked  the 
counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use  to  eat  meat  ?  He  told  him  yea ;  whereupon  he 
did  eat  likewise  and  was  cured.''  Lemnius,  lib.  2.  cap,  6.  de  4.  complex,  hath  many 
such  instances,  and  Jovianus  Pontanus,  lib,  4.  cap,  2.  of  Wisd.  of  the  like ;  but 
amongst  the  rest  I  find  one  most  memorable,  registered  in  the  "  French  chronicles 
of  an  advocate  of  Paris  before  mentioned,  who  believed  verily  he  was  dead,  &c  I 
read  a  multitude  of  examples  of  melancholy  men  cured  by  such  artificial  inventions. 

Sub  SECT.  III^ — Mtuie  a  remedy. 

Many  and  sundry  are  the  means  which  philosophers  and  physicians  have  prescribed 
to  exhilarate  a  sorrowful  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and  intent  cares  and  meditations, 
which  in  this  malady  so  much  oflbnd ;  but  in  my  judgment  none  so  present,  none  so 
•powerful,  none  so  apposite  as  a  cup  of  strong  drink,  mirth,  music,  and  merry  company. 
Ecclus.  xl.20.  "Wine  and  music  rejoice  the  heart"  "Rhasis,  cont,  9.  TVacL  15. 
Altomarus,  cap,  7.  ^ianus  Montaltus,  c.  26.  Ficinus.  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinus  are  al- 
most immoderate  in  the  commendation  of  it ;  a  most  forcible  medicine  "^  Jacchinus  calls 
it :  Jason  Pratensis,  "  a  most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy  of  consideration,  that  can 
so  mollify  the  mind,  and  stay  those  tempestuous  aflfections  of  it"  Musica  est  mentis 
medicina  mcRsta^  a  roaring-meg  against  melancholy,  to  rear  and  revive  the  languish- 
ing soul ;  '^ "  afi^cting  not  only  the  ears,  but  the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal 
spirits,  it  erects  the  mind,  and  makes  it  nimble."  Lemnius,  instil,  cap,  44.  This  it 
will  eflect  in  the  most  dull,  severe  and  sorrowful  sotils,  ''"expel  grief  with  mirth, 
and  if  there  be  any  clouds,  dust,  or  dregs  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  our  thoughts,  most 


nCap.  3.  Castratio  olim  A  veteribas  ma  in  morbii 
desperatif,  kc  "  Libi  1.  cap.  5.  ak  morbum  niorbo, 
vt  davum  clavo,  retandimov,  at  malo  Dodo  malum  eu- 
neam  adhibemua.  No?i  ego  qui  ex  aabito  boatium  in* 
earau  el  inopi  nato  timore  quartanam  depalerat.  ^  Lib. 
7.  cap.  50.  In  acie  pagnans  febre  quartana  liberatui 
eat.  "**  Jacdiinus,  c.  15.  in  9.  Rhaais  Mont.  cap.  9B. 

"Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  aversantur  eo«  qui  eorum  afibctui  ri- 
dent,  coniemnunt.  Si  ranaa  at  Ttperaa  comediase  ae 
pQtant,  eoncedere  debemui,  et  ipem  de  cura  faeare. 
wCap.  8.  de  mel.  ^  Ciatam  poauit  ax  Medicorum 


conailio  prope  eum,  in  quem  alium  w  mortaun  finireo* 
tern  paenit ;  hie  in  data  Jacena«  dec  ^^Serres.  ISA 
n  In  9.  Rbaaia.  Magnam  vim  habet  moaica.  •ra|L 
de  Mani&.  Admiranda  pmfectd  rea  eat,  et  digna  expn< 
done,  quod  tononim  concinnitaa  mentem  eroolliat,  *» 
tatque  procelloaaa  ipaiua  aSbctionea.  •>  Lanroraf 

animua  inde  erigitur  et  reviviacit,  nee  tam  anm:  aflidt, 
aedet  aonitu  per  arteriaa  undiqiie  diiliiao,  apiritan  tan 
vitalaa  turn  antmalea  ezcitat.  mentem  reddena  atiieai. 
dbc.  a  Muaica  venuatate  au4  mentaa  wveriom 

capit,4c. 


Hem.  6.  Subs.  3.] 


Perturhatums  rectified. 


powerfully  it  wipes  them  all  away,"  Salisbur.  po/t7.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  and  that  which  is 
more,  it  will  peiform  all  this  in  an  instant:  "'^ Cheer  up  the  conntenance,  expel 
austerity,  bring  in  hilarity  (Girald.  Comb,  cap.  12.  T&pog.  Hiher.)  infonn  our  man- 
ners, mitigate  anger;''  Athenaeus  (Dipnoeophist.  lib.  14.  cap.  10.)  calleth  it  an  infinite 
treasure  to  such  as  are  endowed  with  it :  Didcisomun  reficit  iristia  corda  meloSy 
Eobanus  Hessus.  Many  other  properties  ^  Gassiodorus,  epist.  4.  reckons  up  of  this 
oar  divine  music,  not  only  to  expel  the  greatest  g^efs,  but  ^\i  doth  extenuate  fears 
and  furies,  appeaseth  cruelty,  abateth  heaviness,  and  to  such  as  are  watchful  it 
causeth  quiet  rest ;  it  takes  away  spleen  and  hatred,"  be  it  instrumental,  vocal,  with 
strings,  wind,  ^Qa<r.  a  spiriiu^  sine  manMum  dexteritate  gubemetur.,  ifc.  it  cures  all 
irksomeness  and  heaviness  of  the  soul.  "  Liabouring  men  that  sing  to  their  work, 
can  tell  as  much,  and  so  can  soldiers  when  they  go  to  fight,  whom  terror  of  death 
cannot  so  much  affright,  as  the  sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  music 
animates ;  metus  enim  mortis^  as  "  Censorinus  informeth  us,  musica  depellUur.  ^  It 
makes  a  child  quiet,"  the  nurse's  song,  and  many  times  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on 
a  sudden,  bells  ringing,  a  carman's  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some  ballad  tune  early  in 
the  streets,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a  restless  patient  that  cannot  sleep  in  the  night, 
&c.  In  a  word,  it  is  so  powerful  a  thing  that  it  ravisheth  the  soul,  regina  sefwimm, 
the  queen  of  the  senses,  oy  sweet  pleasure  ^which  is  a  happy  cure),  and  corporal 
tunes  pacify  our  incorporeal  soul,  sine  ore  loquens^  dominatum  in  anitnam  exercei^ 
and  carries  it  beyond  itself,  helps,  elevates,  extends  it.  Scaliger,  exercit.  302,  gives 
a  reason  of  these  efiects,  "^^  because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that  trembling 
and  dancing  air  into  the  body,  are  moved  together,  and  stirred  up  with  it,"  or  else 
the  mind,  as  some  suppose  harmonically  composeid,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of 
music.  And  'tis  not  only  men  that  are  so  affected,  but  almost  all  other  creatures. 
You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion, /<s/tce«ammiu  Ovid 
calls  them,  that  could  saxa  movere  sano  testudinis^  S^c.  make  stocks  and  stones,  as 
well  as  beasts  and  other  animals,  dance  after  their  pipes :  the  dog  and  hare,  wolf  and 
lamb ;  vicinumqne  lupo  prabuU  agna  lotus ;  clamosus  graculus^  stridula  camix^  et 
Jcvis  aquila^  as  Philostratus  describes  it  in  his  images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Or- 
pheus ;  and  **  trees  pulled  up  by  the  roots  came  to  hear  him.  El  comitem  quercum 
pinus  arnica  irahU. 

Arion  made  fishes  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  ''^are  much 
affected  with  music.  All  singing  birds  are  much  pleased  with  it,  especially  nightin- 
gales, if  we  may  believe  Calcagninus ;  and  bees  amongst  the  rest,  though  they  be  fly- 
ing away,  when  they  hear  any  tinging  sound,  will  tarry  behind.  '*  ^  Harts,  hinds, 
horses,  dogs,  bears,  are  exceedingly  delighted  with  it."  Seal,  txerc.  302.  Elephants, 
.Agrippa  adds,  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  and  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  there  be  certain 
floating  islands  (if  ye  will  believe  it),  that  after  music  will  dance. 

But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise  *"  of  divine  music,  1  will  confine 
myself  to  my  proper  subject :  besides  that  excellent  power  it  hath  to  expel  many 
other  diseases,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  ^  despair  and  melancholy,  and  will 
drive  away  the  devil  himself.  Canus,  a  Rhodian  fiddler,  in  ^  Philostratus,  when 
ApoUonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he  could  do  with  his  pipe,  told  him,  ^^That 
he  would  make  a  melancholy  man  merry,  and  him  that  was  merry  much  merrier 
than  before,  a  lover  more  enamoured,  a  religious  man  more  devout.  Ismenias  the 
Theban,  ^  Chiron  the  centaur,  is  sdid  to  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by 
music  alone :  as  now  they  do  those,  saith  "  Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  St.  Vitus's 
Bedlam  dance.  ^  Timotheus,  the  musician,  compelled  Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down, 
and  leave  his  dinner  (like  the  tale  of  the  Friar  and  the  Boy),  whom  Austin,  de  civ. 


■AnimastriBtei  subiidezhilarat,nubil(M  vqltas  lere. 
Dal,  aasteritatem  reponit,  JucundiUtem  exponit,  bar* 
ktriMDqoe  farit  deponere  aentes,  moret  instituit,  ira- 
eaiuliaiD  mitigat.  **citbara  triatitiam  Jucundat, 

timidoB  fumrea  attenuat,  cruentam  icvitiam  blaodi  re. 
fltit,  languorem.  ix.       *Pet  Aretine.  "Caatilio 

fc  tahc.  lib  1.  fol.  87.  •> Lib.  de  Natali.  cap.  19. 

*Qaod  tpirttiis  qui  in  eorde  ayitant  tremalem  et  aub- 
■alUnteiD  recipiunt  aerem  in  pectua,  et  inde  exdtaBtvr, 
i  ■piritu  muicali  moventur,  Adc.  >*  Arbores  radicibua 
•vnltt,  Jbc  *  M.  Carew  of  Anthony,  in  deacript. 

Oatnwall,  aaith  of  wlialea,  that  tbey  will  oone  and 


•how  themaelvea  dancing  at  the  aoand  of  a  tnimpet, 
fol.  35. 1.  et  fol.  154.  9  book.  *>  De  oervo,  equo,  cane, 
uno  idem  eoinpeitain ;  maaicA  atteiuntur.  »  Numen 
ineat  numeria.  "Sspe  grave*  morboa  modulatum 

carmen  abeait.  Et  deaperatia  conciliavit  opem.  **  Lib. 
5.  cap.  7.  Morentibua  mcarorem  adimam.  betantem 
vero  aeipao  reddam  htlariorem,  amantem  ealidiorem, 
religioaum  divine  nomine  norreptom.  et  ad  Deoa  coieiio 
doa  paratiorem.  **  Natalia  Cornea  Myth.  lib.  4.  cap. 
lA  MLib.  5.  de  rep.  Curat.  Munica  fbrorem  Sancti 

▼iti.  •>  Bzilirc  i  oonvivio.  Cardan,  aubtil.  lib.  13. 
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[Part.  2.  See.  %, 


Deiy  lib,  17.  cap.  14.  so  muck  commends  for  it  Who  hath  not  heard  how  Darid^f 
harmony  drove  away  the  evil  spirits  from  king  Saal,  1  Sam.  xvi,  and  Eiisha  when  he 
was  much  troubled  by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a  minstrel,  ^and  when  he  played* 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  2  Kings  iii  Censorinus  de  nataU^  cap.  12.  re- 
ports how  Asclepiades  the  physician  helped  many  frantic  persons  by  this  means,  pArr- 
neticorutn  metUes  morbo  turhaUu — Jason  Pratensis,  cap,  de  Manidj  hath  many  exBmplei, 
how  Clinias  and  Empedocles  cured  some  desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad  by 
this  our  music.  Which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  virtues,  belike  "  Homer  brings 
in  Phemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods.  Aristock, 
Polit,  1, 8.  c.  5,  Plato  2,  de  legUms^  highly  approve  it,  and  so  do  all  politicians.  The 
Greeks,  Romans,  have  graced  music,  and  made  it  one  of  the  liberal  sciences, 
though  it  be  now  become  mercenary.  AH  civil  Gonmionwealths  allow  it :  Coeios 
Manlius  (as  "  livius  relates)  anno  o^  urh.  cond.  567.  brought  first  out  of  Asaa  to 
Rome  singing  wenches,  players,  jesters,  and  all  kinds  of  music  to  their  feasts. 
Tour  princes,  emperors,  and  persons  of  any  quality,  maintain  it  in  their  courts;  no 
mirth  without  music.  Sir  Thonuis  More,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  commonwealth, 
allows  music  as  an  appendix  to  every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all  sorts.  Epic- 
tetus  calls  meruam  nuUam  prasepe,  a  table  without  music  a  manger :  for  ^  the  con- 
cert of  musicians  at  a  banquet  is  a  carbuncle  set  in  gold ;  and  as  the  signet  of  an 
emerald  well  trimmed  with  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  music  in  a  pleasant  banquet 
Ecclus.  xxxii.  5,  G.  ^  Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  he  invited  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
come  to  Paris,  told  him  that  as  a  principal  part  of  bis  entertainment,  he  should  heu 
sweet  voices  of  children,  Ionic  and  Lydian  tunes,  exquisite  music,  he  should  have 

a ^  and  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  be  his  coiifessor,  which  he  used  as  a  mosi 

plausible  argument :  as  to  a  sensual  man  indeed  it  is.  '  Lucian  in  his  book,  de  salia- 
tione,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight  in  singing,  dancing, 
music,  women's  company,  and  such  like  pleasures :  ^  and  if  thou  (saith  he)  didst 
but  hear  them  play  and  dance,  I  know  thou  wouldst  be  so  well  pleased  with  the 
object,  that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thyself,  without  doubt  thoa  wilt  be 
taken  with  it''  So  Scaliger  ingenuously  confesseth,  exerciL  274.  '^  1  am  beyond  aO 
measure  affected  with  music,  I  do  most  willingly  behold  them  dance,  I  am  mightily 
detained  and  allured  with  that  grace  and  comeliness  of  fair  women,  I  am  well  pleased 
to  be  idle  amongst  them."  And  what  young  man  is  not  ?  As  it  is  acceptable  and 
conducing  to  most,  so  especially  to  a  melancholy  man.  Provided  always,  his  disease 
proceed  not  originally  from  it,  that  he  be  not  some  light  inamorato^  some  idle  i^ian- 
tastic,  who  capers  in  conceit  all  the  day  long,  and  thmks  of  nothing  else,  but  how 
to  make  jigs,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of  his  mistress.  In  such  cases 
music  is  most  pernicious,  as  a  spur  to  a  free  horse  will  make  him  run  himself  blind,  or 
break  his  wind;  IncUamenlum  enbn  amoris  musica^  for  music  enchants,  as  Menander 
holds,  it  will  make  such  melancholy  persons  mad,  and  the  sound  of  diose  jigs  and 
hornpipes  will  not  be  removed  out  of  the  ears  a  week  after.  'Plato  for  this  reason 
forbids- music  and  wine  to  all  young  men,  because  they  are  most  part  amorous,  af 
ignis  addaiur  igfiif  lest  one  fire  increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancholy  by 
hearing  music,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth ;  and  therefore  to  such 
as  are  discontent,  in  woe,  fear,  sorrow,  or  dejected,  it  is  a  most  present  remedy :  it 
expels  cares,  alters  their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in  an  instant  Otherwise,  saith 
*  Plutarch,  Mtisica  magis  demetUat  quam  vinum ;  music  makes  some  men  mad  as  a 
tiger ;  like  Astolphos'  horn  in  Ariosto ;  or  Mercur}'''s  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that 
made  some  wake,  others  sleep,  it  hath  divers  ef^ts :  and  '  Theophrastus  ri^t  well 
prophesied,  that  diseases  were  either  procured  by  music,  or  mitigated. 

Sub  SECT.  IV. — Mirth  and  merry  company^  fair  objects^  remedies. 

Mirth  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from  music,  both  concerning 
and  necessarily  required  in  this  business.    '^  Mirth,"  (saith  *Vives)  "puigeth  the 


N  Iliad.  1.  "  Libro  9.  cap.  1.   pMltrias.  Sambu- 

cittraM|ue  ct  cnnvivalia  lodorum  oMectamnnta  addita 
rpuliia  ex  A«a  invezil  in  urbem.  iM(;omin4>uii. 

•  lata  lihenter  el  mag ii&  cum  voluptate  ttpectan*  M>leo. 
n  acao  te  illecebrta  hiace  captum  iri  et  inauper  tripiidia- 
tarunn,  baud  dubi%  demuleebere.  *  In  moaieia  aupra 

fldeoi  capior  ct  oblector ;  choreaa  libeotiarimi 


aapieio,  palchranim  ftBminanim  reauatate  detioeor. 
otiari  inter  haa  aolutua  curia  poaanai.  *3.  De  legibaa 
•  Sympoa.  que»t.  5.  Muaica  multna  mafia  d4>aieattf 
qnam  vinum.  *  Animi  morbi  vel  a  miisiei  ruraativ 
vel  inferunlur.  «  Lib.  3.  de  animi  Uetitia  porgal 
aanguinem,  valeludinem  conaervat. 
florentem,  nitidam  gratun. 
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bloody  confirms  health,  causeth  a  fresh,  pleasing,  and  fine  colour,^'  prorognes  life, 
whets  the  wit,  makes  the  body  young,  lively  and  fit  for  any  manner  of  employment. 
The  merrier  the  heart  the  longer  the  life ;  "  A  merry  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh," 
Prov.  xiv.  30.  ^  Gladness  prolongs  his  days,"  Ecclus.  xxx.  22 ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  three  Salemitan  doctors.  Dr.  Merryman,  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  ^  which  cure  all 

diseases Mens  kilaris^  reqnies^  moderata  dieta,  *  Gotnesius^  prafat,  lib,  3.  de  sal. 

gen,  is  a  great  magnifier  of  honest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  he)  <^we  cure  many  pas- 
sions of  the  mind  in  ourselyes,  and  in  our  friends ;"  which  *  Galateus  assigns  for  a 
cause  why  we  love  merry  companions:  and  well  they  deserve  it,  being  that  as 
"'Magninus  holds,  a  merry  companion  is  better  than  any  mtisic,  and  as  the  saying  is, 
comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  vehiculo^  as  a  waggon  to  him  that  is  wearied  on  the  way. 
Jucunda  confalntltttio^  sales^  joci^  pleasant  discourse,  jests,  conceits,  merry  tales, 
melliti  verborum  glohuliy  as  Petronius,  "  Pliny,  ^  Spondanus,  ^  Caelius,  and  many 
good  authors  plead,  are  that  sole  Nepenthes  of  Homer,  Helena's  bowl,  Venus's 
girdle,  so  renowned  of  old  '^  to  expel  grief  and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and  gladness  of 
heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood,  or  seasonably  applied.    In  a  word, 

U"  Amor,  voluptas,  Venus,  ^riiadiam,  I        '*  Gratification,  pleasure,  love,  Joy, 

Jocus,  Indus,  senno  sua  vis,  sua  viatic.'*  |  Mirth,  sport,  pleasant  words  and  no  aUojr,** 

ve  the  true  Nepenthes.  For  these  causes  our  physicians  generally  prescnbe  this 
as  a  principal  engine  to  batter  the  walls  of  melancholy,  a  chief  antidote,  aind  a  suffi- 
cient cure  of  itself.  ^'  By  all  means  (saith  *^  Mesne)  procure  mirth  to  these  men  in 
such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted,  or  smelled,  or  any  way  perceived^and  let  them 
have  all  enticements  and  fair  promises,  the  sight  of  excellent  beauties,  attires,  orna- 
ments, delightsome  passages  to  distract  their  minds  from  fear  and  sorrow,  and  such 
things  on  which  they  are  so  fixed  and  intent  "  Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  l^ays^ 
jests,  merry  company,"  as  Rhasis  prescribes,  <^  which  will  not  let  the  niind  be 
molested,  a  cup  of  good  drink  now  and  then,  hear  music,  and  have  such  companions 
with  whom  they  are  especially  delighted ;  ^  merry  tales  or  toys,  drinking,  singing, 
dancing,  and  whatsoever  else  may  procure  mirth :  and  by  no  means«  saith  Guianerius, 
sttfier  them  to  be  alone.  Benedictus  Victorius  Faventinus,  in. his  empirics,  accounts 
it  an  especial  remedy  against  melancholy,  **^^to  hear  and  see  singing,  dancing, 
maskers,  mummers,  to  converse  with  such  merry  fellows  and  fidr  maids.  For  the 
beauty  of  a  woman  cheereth  the  countenance,"  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  22.  ^  Beauty  alone 
is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  fear,  grief,  and  all  melancholy  fits ;  a  charm,  as  Peter 
de  la  Seine  and  many  other  writers  affirm,  a  banquet  itself;  he  gives  instance  in  dis- 
contented Menelaus,  tliat  was  so  often  fireed  by  Helena's  fair  face :  and  ''  Tully, 
3  Tusc,  cites  Epicurus  as  a  chief  patron  of  this  tenet.  To  expel  grief,  and  procure 
pleasure,  sweet  smeUs,  good  diet,  touch,  taste,  embracing,  singing,  dancing,  sports, 
plays,  and  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beauties,  qmbus  oculintcunde  moventw  et  animi^ 
are  most  powerful  means,  ohviaforma^  to  meet  or  see  a  rair  maid  pass  by,  or  to  be 
in  company  with  her.  He  found  it  by  experience,  and  made  good  use  of  it  in  his 
own  person,  if  Plutarch  belie  him  not ;  for  he  reckons  up  the  names  of  some  more 
elegant  pieces ;  "  Leontia,  Boedina,  Hedieia,  Nicedia,  that  were  frequently  seen  in 
Epicurus'  garden,  and  very  familiar  in  his  house.  Neither  did  he  try  it  himself  alone, 
but  if  we  may  give  credit  to  "  Atheneus,  he  practised  it  upon  others.  For  when  a  sad 
and  sick  patient  was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  ^  he  laid  him  on  a  down  bed, 
crowned  him  with  a  garland  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  in  a  fair  perfumed  closet 
delicately  set  out,  and  afler  a  portion  or  two  of  good  drink,  which  he  administered, 

'Spiritua  teonperat,  calorem  ezcitat,  naturalem  virtu*  I  et  blandientibus  ludis.et  prnmissis  distrahantur.  eorum 
Urm  corroborat.  Juvenile  corpus  diu  servat,  vitam  pro*     aniini,  de  re  aliqua  quam  liinent  et  dolent.        i^Utan* 


rogat,  iogeuinm  acuit.  et  hominum  negotii  quibuslibet 
aptiorem  reddit.  Schola  Balern.  >  Duni  contumeli& 
vacant  et  feativ&  lenitate  mordent,  mediocres  animi 
i^tadines  sanari  solent,  &c.  *De  mor.  fol.  57. 

Amamus  ideo  eos  qui  sunt  fiiceti  et  Jacandi.  ^^ Regim. 
wnit.  part.  8.  Nota  quod  amicus  bonus  et  dilectus 
ndas,  oarrationibus  suis  jucundis  superat  omnem 
melodiam.  u  Lib.  21.  cap,  37.  » Comment,  in 

4  Odyss.  u  Lib.  Se.  c.  J5.  >«  Homerioum  illud 

Xepenthea  quod  mcBrorem  toilit,  et  cuthimiam,  et  hila- 
ritatem  pant.  u  piaut.  Baeeli.  "  De  se^ritud. 

capitis.  Omni  modo  feneret  Intitiam  in  ii«,  de  its  que 
asdiuntur  at  videntur,  aut  odorantur,  aut  gustantur, 
aot  quocunque  modo  sentiri  poesunt,  et  aspectu  forma- 
nun  mnlti  deeoria  et  ornatus,  et  negottalione ;  JucundA, 
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tur  ve  naiionibus  ludis,  jocis,  amicorum  consortiis,  quae 
non  sinunt  animum  turbari,  vinoetcantu  et  loci  muta- 
tione,  et  biberi&,  et  gaudio,  ei  qiiibus  pracipue  delee- 
tantur.  ^  Piso  ez  fkbulis  et  ludis  querenda  delec- 

tatio.  His  vervetur  qui  mazimd  grati,  sunt,  cantus  et 
chorea  ad  Issiitiam  profunt.  ''Pnocipue  valet  ad 

expellendam  melancboliam  stare  in  cantibus,  ludis,  et 
sonis  et  habitare  cum  flimiliHribus,  et  prscipue  cum 
puellis  Jucundis.  »  Par.  5.  de  avoeamentis  lib.  de 

abeolvendo  luctu.  '^Corporum  complezus,  cantoa, 

ludi,  fornuB,  Stc  » Circa  bortos  Epicuri  frequentea. 
"Dypnosoph.  lib.  10.  Corona vit  floricio  serto  inoenddna 
odores,  in  culcitra  plumea  collocavit  dulcioolam  po< 
tionem  propinaoa  paaliriam  adduzit,  &c. 
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he  brought  in  a  beautiful  young  "^  wench  that  could  pky  upon  a  lute,  sing,  and 
dance,^'  &c.  Tully,  3.  Tusc.  scofls  at  Epicurus,  for  this  his  profane  phjrsic  (as  well 
he  deserved),  and  yet  Phavorinus  and  Stobeus  highly  approve  of  it ;  most  of  our 
looser  physicians  in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  especially,  allow  of  this ;  and  all  of 
them  will  have  a  melancholy,  sad,  and  discontented  person,  make  frequent  use  of 
honest  sports,  companies,  and  recreations,  et  incUoindos  ad  Venerem^  as  ^  Rodericns 
h.  Fonseca  will,  aspectu  et  contactu  pulchernmarumftBrninarum^  to  be  drawn  to  such 
consorts,  wheUier  they  will  or  no.  Not  to  be  an  auditor  only,  or  a  spectator,  but 
sometimes  an  actor  himself.  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco,  to  play  the  fool  now  and 
then  is  not  amiss,  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  Grave  Socrates  would  be  merry  by 
fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his  liquor  too,  or  else  Theodoret  belies  him;  so  would  old 
Cato,  *  TuUy  by  his  own  confession,  and  the  rest  Xenophon,  in  his  Sympos,  brings 
in  Socrates  as  a  principal  actor,  no  man  merrier  than  himself,  and  sometimes  he  would 

''"ride  a  cockhorse  with  his  children." eqmtare  in  arundinc  longd.    (Though 

Alcibiades  scofled  at  him  for  it)  and  well  he  might ;  for  now  and  then  (saith  Plu- 
tarch) the  most  virtuous,  honest,  and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and  toys^  as 
we  do  sauce  to  our  meats.    So  did  Scipio  and  Lslius, 


'  Q,ai  ubi  wn  a  vulgo  et  tcenfi  in  leereta  remdrant, 
Virtus  Scjpiadc  et  mitia  sapientia  Lsli, 
Nofari  cum  illo,  et  diicincii  ladere,  dooec 
Decoqueretur  olut,  soliti" 


ValorooB  Scipio  and  |[enfle  Ldiua, 
Removed  IVom  the  scene  and  rout  ao  clamorooa. 
Were  wont  to  recreate  tbenuelves  cbeir  robea  laid  fy. 
Whilst  supper  by  the  cook  waa  making  ready." 


MachiaveL  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this  note  of  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his  time  in  Italy,  that  he  would  ^^  now  and 
then  play  the  most  egregious  fool  in  his  carriage,  and  was  so  much  given  to  jesters, 
players  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself  merry,  that  he  that  should  but  consider 
his  gravity  on  the  one  part,  his  folly  and  liglitness  on  the  other,  would  surely  say, 
there  were  two  distinct  persons  in  him.''  Now  methinks  he  did  well  in  it,  thou^ 
*  Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion,  that  magistrates,  senators,  and  grave  men,  should  not 
descend  to  lighter  sports,  ne  respublica  ludere  videatur:  but  as  Themistocles,  stll 
keep  a  stem  and  constant  carriage.  I  commend  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Castruccius 
Castrucanus,  than  whom  Italy  never  knew  a  worthier  captain,  another  Alexander,  if 
'*  Machiavel  do  not  deceive  us  in  his  life :  ^  when  a  friend  of  his  reprehended  him 
for  dancing  beside  his  dignity,"  (belike  at  some  cushion  dance)  he  told  him  again, 
qid  sapU  interdiu,  vix  unquam  noctu  desipit,  he  that  is  wise  in  the  day  may  dote  a 
little  in  the  night.  Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  that  he 
was  a  grave,  discreet,  staid  man,  yet  sometimes  most  free,  and  too  open  in  his  sports. 
And  'tis  not  altogether  ^  unfit  or  misbeseeming  the  gravity  of  such  a  man,  if  that 
decorum  of  time,  place,  and  such  circumstances  be  observed.  ^Misce  sluUiiiam 
consiliis  hrevem;  and  as  ^  he  said  in  an  epigram  to  his  wife,  I  would  have  every  man 
say  to  himself,  or  to  his  friend. 


Moll,  once  in  pleasant  company  by  chance, 

I  wisb«l  that  rou  for  company  would  dance: 

Which  you  refused,  and  said,  your  years  require, 

Now,  matron-like,  both  manners  and  attire. 

Well,  Moll,  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-like. 

Then  trust  to  this,  I  will  thee  matron-like : 

Yet  so  to  yon  my  love  may  never  lessen. 

As  you  for  .church,  house,  bed,  observe  this  lesson : 

Sit  in  (he  church  as  solemn  as  a  saint. 

No  deed,  word,  tbouf  ht,  your  due  devotion  taint : 


Veil,  if  yoa  will,  your  head,  your  sool  reveal 
To  him  that  only  wounded  souls  can  beal: 
Be  in  my  house  as  busy  as  a  bee. 
Having  a  sting  for  every  one  but  me; 
Boszing  in  every  onmer,  gath'ring  honey: 
Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  yiekfeto  omb^. 
B  And  when  thou  seest  my  heart  lo  minfa  indine, 
Thy  tongue,  wit,  blood,  warm  with  good  cheer  and  wise : 
Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  oocaaion  acape. 
But  be  as  wanton,  toying  aa  an  ape.** 


Those  old  *  Greeks  had  their  Lubentiam  Deam,  goddess  of  pleasure,  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians, instructed  firom  Lycurgus,  did  Deo  Rimi  sucrificare,  after  their  wars 
especially,  and  in  times  of  peace,  which  was  used  in  Thessaly,  as  it  appears  by  that 
of  ^  Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their  laughter  himself:  "^Becau^ 
laughter  and  merriment  was  to  season  their  labours  and  modester  life."    ^Risus  enim 


M  ut  reelinata  sua\'iter  in  lectum  puelld,  dec    *  Tbm. 
8.  consult.  85.  «  Epist.  fam.  lib.  7.  83.  epist.  Heri 

demum  bene  potos,  seroque  redieraro.  *>  Valer. 

Max.  cap.  8.  lib.  6.  InterposiU  arundine  eraribus  suis, 
enm  filiis  ludens,  ab  Alcibiade  risus  est.  »  Hor. 

■  Hominibus  facetis,  et  ludis  pnerilibus  ultra  modum 
dedittts  adeo  ut  si  cui  in  eo  tam  gravitatem,quan  levi- 
tatem  oooaiderare  li beret,  duas  personaa  distinetaa  in 
eo  ease  diceret.  *  De  nugis  cnrial.  lib.  ].  eap.  4. 

Magiauatua  et  viri  fravea,  A  India  levioribua  anaadi. 


u  Machiavel  vita  ejna.  Ab  amioo  reprehensos,  qood 
pneter  dignitatem  tripadiis  operam  daret,  respoadet. 
Ac  *i  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  to  weep, 

laugh,  mourn,  dance,  Eocles.  iii.  4.  **  Hor.  >«  Sv 
John  I]arria|;ton,  Epigr.  50.  •Lucretia  toiosn 

licet  nsque  die,  liiaida  nocte  volo.         *  Lil.  GiraMas 
hist.  deor.  Byntag.  1.        *rLab.  8.  de  aor.  aa.        >£• 
quod  risus  esset  iaboria  et  modcsti  vicUiB  i 
»Calcag.  epiff. 


Mem.  6.  Sobs.  4.] 
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^xfvm  aique;  hondnum  est  atema  voluptas.  Princes  use  jesters,  players,  and  have 
those  masters  of  revels  in  their  courts.  The  Rottians  at  every  supper  (for  they  had 
no  solemn  dinner)  used  music,  gladiators,  jesters,  &c.  as  ^  Suetonius  relates  of  Tibe- 
rius, Dion  of  Gommodus,  and  so  did  the  Greeks.  Besides  music,  in  Xenophon^s 
Sympos.  Philippus  ridendi  artifex^  Philip,  a  jester,  was  brought  to  make  sport. 
Paulus  Jovius,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  digression  of  our 
English  customs,  which  howsoever  some  may  misconstrue,  (  for  my  part,  will  inter- 
pret to  the  best  ^'^^The  whole  nation  beyond  all  other  mortal  men,  is  most  given 
to  banquetting  and  feasts ;  for  they  prolong  them  many  hours  together,  with  dainty 
cheer,  exquisite  music,  and  facete  jesters,  and  afterwards  they  &11  a  dancing  and 
courting  their  mistresses,  till  it  be  late  in  the  night."  Volateran  gives  the  same  tes- 
timony of  this  island,  commending  our  jovial  manner  of  entertainment  and  good 
mirth,  and  methinks  he  saith  well,  there  is  no  harm  in  it ;  long  may  they  use  it,  and 
all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesias  reports  of  a  Persian  king,  that  had  150  maids 
attending  at  his  table,  to  play,  sing,  and  dance  by  turns ;  and  ^  Lil.  Geraldus  of  an 
Egyptian  prince,  that  kept  nine  virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him,  and  those  of  most 
excellent  feature,  and  sweet  voices,  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  tlie  Greeks 
of  that  fiction  of  the  nine  Muses.  The  king  of  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  most  of  our 
Asiatic  princes  have  done  so  and  do ;  those  Sophies,  Mogors,  Turks,  &c.  solace 
themselves  after  supper  amongst  their  queens  and  concubines,  qu<B  jucundiaris  oblec-' 
tamerUi  causa  (^  saith  mine  author)  coram  rege  psallere  et  salfare  consueverantj 
taking  great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sing  and  dance.  This  and  many  such 
means  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  men,  have  been  still  practised  in  all. ages,  as  knowing 
there  is  no  better  thing  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life.  What  shall  I  say,  then, 
bat  to  every  melancholy  man, 

M*«  Utere  convivis.  nou  tristibiu  utere  amicis,  I  *'  Feast  often,  and  uie  friendi  not  atill  ao  aad, 

Uuoa  nugs  et  risus,  et  Joca  salsa  Juvanl."  |    Vt^hose  Jests  and  merriments  may  make  tbee  glad." 

Use  honest  and  chaste  sports,  scenical  shows,  plays,  games ;  ^Accedant  juvenumque 
Chorif  mistaque  puella.  And  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  concludes  an  epistle  to  Bernard 
Canisianus,  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I  this  tract  to  all  good  students, 
*^'Live  merrily,  O  my  friends,  free  from  cares,  perplexity,  anguish,  grief  of  mind, 
live  merrily,"  IcBtitia  cesium  vos  creavit:  ^^'< Again  and  again  I  request  you  to  be 
merry,  if  anything  trouble  your  hearts,  or  vex  your  souls,  neglect  and  contemn  it, 
^let  it  pass.  ^And  this  1  enjoin  you,  not  as  a  divine  alone,  but  as  a  physician;  for 
without  this  mirth,  which  is  the  life  and  quintessence  of  physic,  medicines,  and 
whatsoever  is  used  and  applied  to  prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead,  and  of  no 
force."     Dumfata  sinurU^  vivite  Ictti  (Seneca),  I  say  be  merry. 

»  "  Nee  lusibus  vireatem 
Viduemus  hanc  Juventam.** 

It  was  Tiresias  the  prophet's  council  to  ^*  M enippus,  that  travelled  all  the  world  over, 
even  down  to  hell  Itself  to  seek  content,  and  his  last  farewell  to  Menippus,  to  be 
merry.  ''^Contemn  the  world  (saith  he)  and  count  that  is  in  it  vanity  and  toys; 
this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long ;  be  not  curious,  or  over  solicitous  in  anything,  but 
with  a  well  composed  and  contented  estate  to  enjoy  thyself,  and  above  all  things  to 
be  merry." 

tt  "  Si  Numerus  uti  oenset  sine  amore  Jocisque, 
Nil  est  Jucundam,  vivas  in  amore  Jocisque.** 

Nothing  better  (to  conclude  with  Solomon,  f^clus.  iii.  22),  ^^Than  that  a  man 
should  rejoice  in  his  aflairs."  'Tis  the  same  advice  which  every  physician  in  this 
case  rings  to  his  patient,  as  Capivaccius  to  his,  ^  '^  avoid  overmuch  study  and  per- 


*Cap.  61.  In  deliciis  habuil  scurras  el  adulatores. 
^'UniTersa  gens  supra  mortales  cseteros  conviviorum 
Kudioiiisima.  Ea  enim  per  varies  et  exquisitas  dapes, 
interpositis  musicis  et  Joculatoribus.  in  mullas  scepius 
borji  extrahunt,  ac  submde  productis  choreis  et  amori- 
IXM  feoiinarum  indulgent,  &c.  ^^Syntsg.  de  Musis. 
**Atheneus  lib.  12  et  14.  assiduis  mulierum  vocibus, 
caatuque  symphonis  Pnlatium  Persarum  rexis  totum 

B^nonabat.     Jovius  hist    lib.   18.  ^Eobanus 

essus,  «Pracastoriu8.  ^Vivite  ergo  lieti, 

Oaoiici,  procul  ab  anirustia,  vivite  laett.  **  Ilerum 

prctor  et  obtestor.  vivite  loeti :  illud  quod  cnr  urit,  ne- 
K'ifite.  *^  Letus  in  prsesens  animus  quod  ultra 

oderit  curare.  Hor.    He  was  both  Sacerdos  et  Medicue. 


«  Haee  autem  non  tam  ut  Sacerdoe,  amici,  mandovobia, 
quam  ui  medicus;  nam  absque  hac  una  tanquam  medi* 
cinsrum  vita,  medicinaD  omnes  ad  vitam  produceodam 
adhibittt  moriuntur:  vivite  laeti.  Mi^ocbeus  Ana- 

creon.  ^i  Lucian.  Necyomantia.  Tom.  3.  ■>0m< 
nia  roundana  nugas  evtima.  Hoc  solum  tota  vita  per- 
sequere,  ut  prcsentibus  bene  oompoaiiis,  minime  curio- 
sus,  aut  ulla  in  re  solicitus.quam  plurimuni  potes  vitam 
hilarem  traducas.  H"  If  the  world  thinic  that  no- 

thin;  can  be  happy  without  love  and  mirth,  then  live 
in  love  and  Jollity.**  m  Hildesheim  spioel.  3.  de 

Mania,  fol.  161.  Stodia  literarum  et  animi  perturba- 
tiones  fugiat,  et  quantum  potest  Jucundd  vival. 
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turbatioiifl  of  the  mind,  and  as  much  as  in  thee  lies  lire  at  heart's-eese :''  Prosper 
Galenas  to  that  melancholy  Oardinal  Cssius,  "^^  amidst  thy  serions  studies  and  busi- 
ness, use  jests  and  conceits,  plays  and  toys,  and  whatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy 
mind."  Nothing  better  than  mirth  and  merry  company  in  this  malady.  "^  It  begins 
with  sorrow  (saith  Montanus),  it  must  be  expelled  with  hilarity." 

But  see  the  mischief;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only  medi 
cine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business;  and  in  anotLer 
extreme,  spend  all  their  days  among  good  fellows  in  a  tavern  or  an  ale-house,  and 
know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking ;  malt-worms,  moi- 
fishes,  or  water-snakes,  ^Qui  bihunt  solum  ranarum  tnore^  nUul  oomedenUSj  like  so 
many  frogs  in  a  puddle,  ^is  their  sole  exereise  to  eat,  and  drink ;  to  samfice  to 
Volupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Potina,  Mellona,  is  all  their  religion.  They  wish  for 
Philoxenus'  neck,  Jupiter's  trinoctium,  and  that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in 
Joshua's  time,  to  satisfy  their  lust,  that  they  might  dies  noetesque  pergracari  ti 
bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men  of  good  parts,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth, 
basely  prostitute  themselves  to  every  rosue's  company,  to  take  tobacco  imd  drink,  to 
roar  and  sing  scurrilous  songs  in  baise  {daces. 

*>**  loTeniw  tliquem  cum  percoaMre  Jaeentem, 
Fennutum  nAutis,  aut  Airibut,  aut  fligiUvis.** 

Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would  be  drinking  all  day 
long  with  carmen  and  tapsters  in  a  brothel-house,  is  too  frequent  among  us,  with 
men  of  better  note :  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  muUa  bibens^  ei  multa  voroM^  ifc. 
They  drown  their  wits,  seethe  their  brains  in  ale,  consume  their  fortunes,  lose  their 
time,  weaken  their  temperatures,  contract  filthy  diseases,  liieums,  dropsies,  calen- 
tures, tremor,  get  swoln  jugulars,  pimpled  red  &ces,  sore  eyes,  &c. ;  heat  their  iiveis. 
alter  their  complexions,  spoil  their  stomachs,  overthrow  their  bodies ;  for  drink 
drowns  more  than  the  sea  and  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it  (mere  funges  and  casks . 
confound  their  souls,  suitress  reason,  go  jfrom  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  use  that 
which  is  a  help  to  their  undoing.  ^Qaid  refert  morbo  an  ferro  pereamve  nana? 
^  When  the  Black  Prince  went  to  set  the  exiled  king  of  Castile  into  his  kingdom, 
there  was  a  terrible  battle  fought  between  the  English  and  the  Spanish :  at  last  the 
Spanish  fied,  the  English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where  some  drowned  them- 
selves to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  killed.  Now  tell  me  what  difference  is 
between  drowning  and  killing  ?  As  good  be  melancholy  still,  as  drunken  beasts  and 
beggars.  Company  a  sole  comfort,  and  an  only  remedy  to  all  kind  of  discontent,  is 
their  sole  misery  and  cause  of  perdition.  As  Hermione  lamented  in  Euripides,  ma/12 
mulieres  mefecerurU  malam.  Evil  company  marred  her,  may  they  justly  complaiiu 
bad  companions  have  been  their  bane.  For,  '*  mahis  malum  vult  ul  sU  sui  similisi 
one  drunkard  in  a  company,  one  thief,  one  whoremaster,  will  by  his  goodwill  make 
all  the  rest  as  bad  as  himself. 


Btii 


NoctuniM  jurat  te  fonnidare  Taporaa/' 

be  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be  it  good  or  bad,  if  yp^ 
come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as  they  do ;  yea,  ^  though  it  be  to  the  prejudice 
of  your  health,  you  must  drink  venenum  pro  vino.  And  so  like  grasshoppere,  whilst 
they  sing  over  their  cups  all  summer,  they  starve  in  winter ;  and  for  a  little  varn 
merriment  shall  find  a  sorrowful  reckoning  in  the  end. 


M  Lib.  de  atra  bile.  Gravioribiu  caris  ludua  et  fkee* 
tiai  aliquando  inlerpone^ocoa,  «t  qua  solent  aniamm 
ralaiare.  •■  Consii.  30.  mala  valetudo  aucta  et  con  • 

tracta  eat  triatitia,  ae  proptera  eibilaratione  animi 
raaioveiida.  •>  Atben.  dypnoaoph.  lib.  1.  MJuven. 
•at.  8.  **  Ton  will  And  him  betide  tome  cat*tbroat, 
aloof  with  aailora,  or  tliievet,  or  rttnawaya.**      *>  Hor. 


"  What  doet  it  tirnify  whether  I  perith  bjr  '•*•*  J 
by  the  tword  I"  •  Fruetaid.  hitt.  lib.  1. .  H»^ 

cum  Anfflomm  viret  ferre  ooa  poewnt.  it  niftn  ^ 
dederunt,  kc  Prscipitea  in  fluTium  te <>e^'ott,  M» 
hottinm  manut  venireDt.  uTer.        .^  j!?- 

"Although  you  twear  that  yoa  draad  tbi  bick  ■"' 
•*  *H  W5i  h  iirt^c.    ••  Either  drink  or  depart." 
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SECT.  III.  MEMB.  I. 

Sub  SECT.  L-^A  Consolatory  Digression^  containing  the  Remedies  of  all  manner 

of  Discontents. 

Because  in  the  preceding  section  I  have  made  mention  of  good  counsel,  comfort- 
able speeches,  persuasion,  how  necessarily  they  are  required  to  the  cure  of  a  discon- 
tented or  troubled  mind,  how  present  a  remedy  they  yield,  and  many  times  a  sole 
suflicient  cure  of  themselves ;  I  have  thought  fit  in  this  following  section,  a  little  to 
digress  (if  at  least  it  be  to  digress  in  this  subject),  to  collect  and  glean  a  few  reme- 
dies, and  comfortable  speeches  out  of  our  best  orators,  philosophers,  divines,  and 
fathers  of  the  church,  tending  to  this  purpose.  I  confess,  many  have  copiously 
written  of  this  subject,  Plato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Theophrastus, 
Xenocrates,  Grantor,  Lucian,  Boethius :  and  some  of  late,  Sadoletus,  Cardan,  Bu- 
daeus,  Stella,  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  besides  Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &.c.  And  they 
60  well,  that  as  Hierome  in  like  case  said,  si  nostrum  areret  ingenium^  de  illorum 
posset  fontibus  irrigari^  if  our  barren  wits  were  dried  up,  they  might  be  copiously 
irrigated  from  those  well-springs :  and  I  shall  but  actum  agere;  yet  because  these 
tracts  are  not  so  obvious  and  common,  I  will  epitomise,  and  briefly  insert  some  of 
their  divine  precepts,  reducing  their  voluminous  and  vast  treatises  to  my  small  scale; 
for  it  were  otherwise  impossible  to  bring  so  great  vessels  into  so  little  a  creek.  And 
although  (as  Cardan  said  of  his  book  de  consoh)  ^^^I  know  beforehand,  this  tract 
of  mine  many  will  contemn  and  reject ;  they  that  are  fortunate,  happy,  and  in  flour- 
ishing estate,  have  no  need  of  such  consolatory  speeches ;  they  that  are  miserable 
and  unhappy,  think  them  insufficient  to  ease  their  grieved  minds,  and  comfort  their 
misery  :"  yet  I  will  go  on ;  for  this  must  needs  do  some  good  to  such  as  are  happy, 
to  bring  Uiem  to  a  moderation,  and  make  them  reflect  and  know  themselves,  by 
seeing  the  inconstancy  of  human  felicity,  others'  misery ;  and  to  such  as  are  dis- 
tressed, if  they  will  but  attend  and  consider  of  this,  it  cannot  choose  but  give  some 
content  and  comfort.  ^'^^'Tis  true,  no  medicine  can  cure  all  diseases,  some  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  are  altogether  incurable;  yet  these  helps  of  art,  physic,  and 
philosophy  must  not  be  contemned.''  Arrianus  and  Plotini^s  are  stiff  in  the  contrary 
opinion,  that  such  precepts  can  do  little  good.  Boethius  himself  cannot  comfort  in 
some  cases,  they  will  reject  such  speeches  like  bread  of  stones,  Insana  stulta  mentis 
hxc  solatia. " 

Words  add  no  courage,  which  ^  Catiline  once  said  to  his  soldiers,  '^  a  captain's 
oration  doth  not  make  a  cowaid  a  valiant  man  :"  and  as  Job  "^  feelingly  said  to  his 
friends,  "  you  are  but  miserable  comforters  all."  'Tis  to  no  purpose  in  that  vulgar 
phrase  to  use  a  company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  familiar  sayings  :  as  '^  Plinius 
Secundus,  being  now  sorrowful  and  heavy  for  the  departure  of  his  dear  friend  Cor- 
nelius Rufus,  a  Roman  senator,  wrote  to  his  fellow  Tiro  in  like  case,  adhibe  solatia^ 
Kd  nova  aliqua^  sed  fortia^  qua  audierim  nunquam^  legerim  nunquam:  nam  qua 
audivij  qua  legi  omnia^  tanto  dolore  sUperantur,  either  say  something  that  I  never 
read  nor  heard  of  before,  or  else  hold  thy  peace.  Most  men  will  here  except  trivial 
consolations,  ordinary  speeches,  and  known  persuasions  in  this  behalf  will  be  of 
small  force ;  what  can  any  man  say  that  hath  not  been  said  ?  To  what  end  are  such 
parsnetical  discourses  ?  you  may  as  soon  remove  Mount  Caucasus,  as  alter  some 
men's  afiections.  Tet  sure  I  think  they  cannot  choose  but  do  some  good,  and  com- 
fort and  ease  a  little,  though  it  be  the  same  again,  I  will  say  it,  and  upon  that  hope 
I  will  adventure,  ''^jyon  meus  hie  sermoj  'tis  not  my  speech  this,  but  of  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Epictetus,  Austin,  Bernard,  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  If  I  make  nothing, 
as  '*  Montaigne  said  in  like  case,  T  will  mar  nothing ;  'tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my 
study,  I  hope  I  shall  do  nobody  wrong  to  speak  what  T  think,  and  deserve  not  blame 


"Lib.  de  lib.  propriit.  Hos  libros  fcio  multos 
■pernere,  nam  felicei  his  w  non  indieere  putant,  infe- 
licet  ad  nlatiuneiii  iniwriB  non  aufficere.  Et  tamen 
feiicibat  moderationem,  dum  inconstantiam  bumann 
felKitatis  doceot,  prsalant;  infelicea  «  omnia  recti 

Krtimare  wtiot,  felicea  reddere  ponunt.  **  NuUum  j  13.  lib.  1.  ''o  Hor.  n  i^b.  3.  Enaya,  cap.  & 

Mdicameotum  omoet  sanare  potest ;  mint   tJCsctua ' 

2d2 


animi  qui  proraut  sunt  intanabilesT  non  tamen  artia 
opus  sperni  debet,  aut  inedicinaD,  ant  philoaopbifle. 
"■**Tbe  insane  consolations  of  a  foolish  mind." 
•TSalust.  Verba  virtutem  non  addunt,  nee  imperatoria 
oratio  fhcild  timido  fortem.     <*  job,  cap.  16.     "  Epiat. 
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in  imparting  my  mind.  If  it  be  not  for  thy  ease,  it  may  for  mine  own ;  so  TuDj, 
Cardan,  and  Boethius  wrote  de  consol,  as  well  to  help  themselves  as  others ;  be  it  as 
it  may  I  will  essay. 

Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  general  or  particular;  general  are  wan, 
plagues,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations,  unseasonable  weather,  epidemical  diseases 
which  afflict  whole  kingdoms,  territories,  cities;  or  peculiar  to  private  men, "as 
cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want,  sickness,  orbities,  injuries, 
abuses,  &c.  Generally  all  discontent,  ''^homines  quatimur  fortuniB  salo.  No  condi- 
tion free,  quisque.  suos  patimur  manes.  Even  in  the  midst  of  our  mirth  and  jollity, 
there  is  some  grudging,  some  complaint ;  as  ''^  he  saith,  our  whole  life  is  a  glucupii- 
con,  a  bitter  sweet  passion,  honey  and  gall  mixed  together,  we  are  all  miserable  and 
discontent,  who  can  deny  it  ?  If  all,  and  that  it  be  a  common  calamity,  an  inevitable 
necessity,  all  distressed,  then  as  Cardan  infers,  ^'  ^  who  art  thou  that  hopest  to  go 
free  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  grieve  thou  art  a  mortal  man,  and  not  governor  of  the 
world  ?"  Ferre  quant  sortem  paiiimtur  amnes,  JVemo  recuset^  *"  If  it  be  common  lo 
all,  why  should  one  man  be  more  disquieted  than  another  V*  If  thou  alone  wen 
distressed,  it  were  indeed  more  irksome,  and  less  to  be  endured ;  but  when  the 
calamity  is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this,  thou  hast  more  fellows,  Solamtn 
miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris;  'tis  not  thy  sole  case,  and  why  shouldst  thou  be  so 
impatient  ?  ""  ^  I,  but  alas  we  are  more  miserable  than  others,  what  shall  we  do  i 
Besides  private  miseries,  we  live  in  perpetual  fear  and  danger  of  common  enemies : 
we  have  Bellona's  whips,  and  pitiful  outcries,  for  epithalamiums ;  for  pleasant  music 
that  fearful  noise  of  ordnance,  drums,  and  warlike  trumpets  still  sounding  in  our 
ears ;  instead  of  nuptial  torches,  we  have  firing  of  towns  and  cities ;  for  triumphs, 
lamentations ;  for  joy,  tears.  ^  So  it  is,  and  so  it  was,  and  so  it  ever  will  be.  He 
that  refuseth  to  see  and  hear,  to  suffer  this,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world,  and  knows 
not  the  common  condition  of  all  men,  to  whom  so  long  as  they  live,  with  a  recipro- 
cal course,  joys  and  sorrows  are  annexed,  and  succeed  one  another."  It  is  ioevita- 
ble,  it  may  not  be  avoided,  and  why  then  shouldst  thou  be  so  much  troubled  ?  Grart 
nihil  est  homini  quodfert  necessitas^  as  ^  Tully  deems  out  of  an  old  poet,  ^  that  which 
is  necessary  cannot  oe  grievous."  If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  tliis,  ""that 
whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  it  must  be  endured :"  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  con- 
form thyself  to  undergo  it.  ^^Si  longa  est^  levis  est;  si  gravis  est^  brevis  est.  If  it 
be  long,  'tis  light ;  if  grievous,  it  cannot  last.  It  will  away,  dies  dolorem  minuiU 
and  if  nought  else,  time  will  wear  it  out ;  custom  will  ease  it ;  ^  oblivion  is  a  com- 
mon medicine  for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefs,  and  detriments  whatsoever,  ""^and  when 
they  are  once  past,  this  commodity  comes  of  itifelicity,  it  makes  the  rest  of  our  life 
sweeter  unto  us :"  ^Alque  hcBC  olim  meminisse  juvabit^  ^^  recollection  of  the  past  is 
pleasant :"  '^  the  privation  and  want  of  a  thing  many  times  makes  it  more  pleasant 
and  delightsome  than  before  it  was."  We  must  not  think  the  happiest  of  us  all  to 
escape  here  without  some  misfortunes, 

* "Usque  aded  nulla  esi  ilncera  voluptai, 

Solicitunique  aliquid  lietis  iatervenit." 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike:  ""Those  heavenly  bodies  indeed  are  freelj 
carried  in  their  orbs  without  any  impediment  or  interruption,  to  continue  their  course 
for  innumerable  ages,  and  make  their  conversions :  but  men  are  urged  with  many 
difficulties,  and  have  diverse  hindrances,  oppositions  still  crossing,  interrupting  their 


n  AUum  paupertaa,  alium  orbitaa,  hunc  morbi,  iUum 
timor,  alium  injuria,  hunc  inaidia;,  ilium  uior,  filii  diii- 
trahunt.  Cardan.  "^s  Boethius  1. 1.  met.  5.  v*  Apu* 
leiua  4.  florid.  Nihil  homini  tam  proaperd  datum  divi- 
nitUB,  quin  ei  admiztum  sit  aliquid  difficuliatis,  in 
■mplisaimi  qu&aue  lcttti4  siibest  quicdam  querimonia, 
conjugatione  quadam  mellis  et  fellis.  ^^Si  omnes 

premantur,  quia  tu  es  qui  solus  evadere  cupis  ah  e&  lege 
quB  neminem  prteterit?  cur  te  non  raoriaiem  factum 


ea,  aut  potius  nostrorum  omnium  condiljonem  i^nmav 
quibus  reriproco  quodam  nezu  iieta  tristibos,  Uttiu 
Ictis  invicem  succedunt.  »■  In  Tuac  i  veterp  poeu. 
M Cardan  lib.  1.  de  cunsol.  Est  cousolaiionis  genut  um 
leve,  quod  A  necessitate  fit ;  sW^  Teraa,  sive  noa  fen«, 
ferendum  est  tamen.  *<  Scnec*.         saOmai  dokm 

tenipus  est  medicinn ;  ipsiim  luclum  eitinguit.  injariai 
d(>let,  ouinis  mali  obhvionem  adfert.  *'  Babet  bnc 

quoque  comniodum  omnis  infelicitaa,  auaviorem  viun 


et  universi  orbis  regem  fieri  non  dules  7       ^«  Puteanus  '<  cum  abierit  reliuquit.  <^  Virg.  asQvid.   "Fbr 


ep.  75.  Neque  cuiquam  precipue  dolendum  co  quod 
awidit  universia.  *^Lorcoan.    Gallobelgicus  lib. 

3.  AnnolS9e.de  Belgis.  Sed  eheu  inquis  euge  quid 
agemua?  ubi  pro  Epithalamio  Bellone  flagellum,  pro 
musidl  barmoni&  terribilum  lituorum  et  tubarum  au- 
diaa  dangorem,  pro  tadis  nupiialibus,  villanim,  pajto- 
ram,  urbium  videas  inoendia  ;  ubi  pro  jubilo  lamenta, 
pro  riau  fletua  ab'rem  oomplent.  "  Ita  est  profecto, 

et  qaiaqoia  bae  videre  abnuia,  huic  aecali  param  aptua 


there  is  no  pleasure  perfect,  some  anxiety  always  is- 
tervenes."  f*  Lorchan.  Sunt  namque  iofera  supen«> 
humaiia  terrenis  longe  disparia.  Etenira  beats  airstei 
ff>runtur  liberd,  et  sine  ullo  impedimento,  Aellc.cthe- 
reique  orbes  cursus  et  conversiooessuas  Jan  ssculis  is* 
numcrabilibiis  constantissimi  confidant ;  veram  bow* 
nes  magnis  aogustiia.  Neque  h&c  naturs  Iqje  est  qoJ^ 
quam  mortalium  aolutus. 
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endeavours  and  desires,  and  no  mortal  man  is  free  from  this  law  of  nature.'^  We 
most  not  therefore  hope  to  have  all  things  answer  our  own  expectation,  to  have  a 
continuance  of  good  success  and  fortunes,  Fortuna  nunqttamperpeitid  est  bona.  And 
as  Minutius  Felix,  the  Roman  consul,  told  that  insulting  Coriolanus,  drunk  with  his 
good  fortunes,  look  not  for  that  success  thou  hast  hitherto  had  ;  "  ^^  It  never  yet  hap- 
pened to  any  man  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  will,  to  have  all  things 
according  to  his  desire,  or  to  whom  fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse."  Even 
so  it  fell  out  to  him  as  he  foretold.  And  so  to  others,  even  to  that  happiness  of 
Augustus ;  though  he  were  Jupiter's  almoner,  Pluto's  treasurer,  Neptune's  admiral, 
it  could  not  secure  him.  Such  was  Alcibiades's  fortune,  Narsetes,  that  great  Gon- 
salvus,  and  most  famous  men's,  that  as  "Jovius  concludes,  '^it  is  almost  fatal  to 
great  princes,  through  their  own  default  or  otherwise  circumvented  with  envy  and 
malice,  to  lose  their  honours,  and  die  contumeliously."  'Tis  so,  still  hath  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  JVtAi7  est  ab  omni  parte  beatum^ 

"There's  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  |x>llute/* 

AVhatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  alteration ;  and  so  long  as 
thou  livest  upon  earth  look  not  for  otlier.  ^^^Thou  shalt  not  here  find  peaceable 
and  cheerful  days,  quiet  times,  but  rather  clouds,  storms,  calumnies,  such  is  our 
&te."  And  as  those  errant  planets  in  their  distinct  orbs  have  their  several  motions, 
sometimes  direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  in  apogee,  perigee,  oriental,  occidental,  com- 
bust, feral,  free,  and  as  our  astrologers  will,  have  their  fortitudes  and  debilities,  by 
reason  of  those  good  and  bad  irradiations,  conferred  to  each  other's  site  in  the  hea- 
vens, in  their  terms,  houses,  case,  detriments,  &c.  So  we  rise  and  fall  in  this  world, 
ebb  and  flow,  in  and  out,  reared  and  dejected,  lead  a  troublesome  life,  subject  to 
many  accidents  and  casualties  of  fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  infirmities  as  well 
from  ourselves  as  othera. 

Tea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  than  the  rest,  other  men  are  happy 
but  in  respect  of  thee,  their  miseries  are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine,  thou  alone  art  un- 
happy, none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said,  ^^^  All  men  in  the  world 
should  come  and  brmg  their  grievances  together,  of  body,  mind,  fortune,  sores,  ulcera, 
madness,  epilepsies,  agues,  and  all  those  common  calamities  of  beggary,  want,  servi- 
tude, imprisonment,  and  lay  them  on  a  heap  to  be  equally  divided,  wouldst  thou 
share  alike,  and  take  thy  portion }  or  be  as  thou  art  ?  Without  question  thou  wouldst 
be  as  thou  art    If  some  Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  content. 


Jam  faciam  qaod  vultis ;  eris  tu,  qui  modd  miles, 
Mercator ;  tu  consultua  modo.  rusticus ;  bine  vos, 
Vos  bioe  mutatis  disc«<lile  parti  bus ;  eia 
Q,uidstatisY  nolint." 


"  Well  be't  BO  then :  you  maoter  soldier 
Shall  be  a  merchant ;  you  sir  lawyer 
A  country  fentleaien  ;  go  you  to  this. 
That  side  you ;  why  stand  ye  1    It's  well  as  His.** 


"  ^^  Every  man  knows  his  own,  but  not  others'  defects  and  miseries ;  and  'tis  the 
nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  their  own  misfortunes,"  not  to 
examine  or  consider  other  men's,  not  to  compare  themselves  with  others :  To  re- 
count their  miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifls,  fortunes,  benefits,  which  they  have,  or 
ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to  think  on  their  prosperity,  not  what  they 
have,  but  what  they  want :  to  look  still  on  them  that  go  before,  but  not  on  those 
infinite  numbers  that  come  after.  "  ^^  Whereas  many  a  man  would  think  himself  in 
heaven,  a  pretty  prince,  if  he  had  but  the  least  part  of  that  fortune  which  thou  so 
much  repinest  at,  abhorrest  and  accountest  a  most  vile  and  wretched  estate."  How 
many  thousands  want  that  which  thou  hast  ?  how  many  myriads  of  poor  slaves, 
captives,  of  such  as  work  day  and  night  in  coal-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to 
maintain  a  poor  living,  of  such  as  labour  in  body  and  mind,  live  in  extreme  anguish, 
and  pain,  ail  which  thou  art  free  from  ?  Ofortunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norini: 
Thou  art  most  happy  if  thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknowledge  thy  happiness ; 


"Dionysias  Halicar.  Iib.8.  nonenimunquamcontigit, 
nee  post  homines  natos  invenies  quenquam,  cui  omnia 
ex  aoiroi  s«ntentia  soocesserint,  ita  ut  nulla  in  re  for- 
taoa  sit  ei  adversata.  *>  Vit.  Gonsalvi  lib.  ult.  ut 

ducibus  fatale  sit  elarissimis  a  culpa  sua,  iecus  circum- 
veniri  cum  malitia  et  invidia,  imminutaque  dignitate 
per  coniuroeliam  roori.  **  In  lerris  purum  ilium 

ctberem  non  invenies,  et  ventos  serenos;  nimbos  po> 
tins,  proeelfaa,  caliuniiiu.     Lips,  eenu  misc.  ep.  8. 


*Si  omnes  homines  sua  mala  suasque  cures  in  unom 
cumulum  conferrent,  nquis  divisuri  portionibus.  See. 
n  Hor.ser.  lib.  1.  *>(iuod  unusquisque  propria  mala 
novit,  alinrum  nesciat,  in  causa  est,  ut  se  inter  alios 
miserum  putet.  Cardan,  lib.  3^  de  eonsol.  Plutarch 
de  eonsol.  ad  Apollonium.  **Uuam  multos  putaa 

Siui  se  coBlo  proximos  putarent.  totidem  reguloa,  si  do 
ortuoe  tus  reliquiis  para  iis  minima  cootingat.  BoeUi. 
de  eonsol.  Ub.  3.  pros.  4. 
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Cure  of  Mehmchoh^ 


[Part.  2.  SecS. 


^Rem  carendo^  nan  fruendo  cognaseimusj  when  thou  shalt  hereaf^CT  come  to  want 
that  which  thou  now  loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art  weaiy  of,  and  tired  with,  when  'tis 
past  thou  wilt  sliy  thou  wert  most  happy :  and  after  a  little  miss,  wish  with  all  thine 
heart  thou  hadst  the  same  content  again,  mightst  lead  but  such  a  life,  a  world  for 
such  a  life :  the  remembrance  of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then,  ^  rest  satisfied,  desint^ 
intuensque  in  aliorum  infortunia  solare  mentem^  comfort  thyself  with  other  men'e 
misfortunes,  and  as  the  moldiwarp  in  .^sop  told  the  fox,  complaining  for  want  of  a 
tail,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  tacetCj  quando  me  occulis  eaptum  videtis^  too 
complain  of  toys,  but  I  am  blind,  be  quiet.  I  say  to  thee  be  thou  satisfied.  It  is 
^  recorded  of  the  hares,  that  with  a  general  consent  they  went  to  drown  themselves, 
out  of  a  feeling  of  their  misery ;  but  when  they  saw  a  company  of  frogs  more  fear- 
ful than  they  were,  they  began  to  take  courage,  and  comfort  a^ain.  Compare  thioe 
estate  with  others.  Similes  aliorum  respice  casus^  nUiius  ista  feres.  Be  content  and 
rest  satisfied,  for  thou  art  well  in  respect  to  others :  be  thankful  for  that  thou  hasu 
that  God  hath  done  for  thee,  he  hath  not  made  thee  a  monster,  a  beast,  a  base  crea- 
ture, as  he  might,  but  a  man,  a  Christian,  such  a  man ;  consider  aright  of  it,  thou  art 
full  well  as  thou  art.  ^  Quicquid  vult  habere  nemo  potest^  no  man  can  have  what  he 
will,  Illud  potest  nolle  quod  non  habetj  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  desire  that 
which  he  hath  not.  Thy  lot  is  fallen,  make  the  best  of  it.  "^If  we  should  all 
sleep  at  all  times,  (as  Endymion  is  said  to  have  done)  who  then  were  happier  than 
his  fellow  ?"  Our  life  is  but  short,  a  very  dream,  and  while  we  look  about  ^immor- 
talUas  adest^  eternity  is  at  hand :  '"^^  Our  life  is  a  pilgrimage  on  earth,  which  wise 
men  pass  with  great  alacrity."  If  thou  be  in  woe,  sorrow,  want,  distress,  in  pain, 
or  sickness,  think  of  that  of  our  apostle,  '^  God  chastiseth  them  whom  he  loreth : 
they  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy,"  Psal.  cxxvi.  6.  "  As  the  furnace  proveth 
the  potter's  vessel,  so  doth  temptation  try  men's  thoughts,"  Eccl.  xxv.  5,  'tis  for  *  thy 
good,  Periisses  nisi  periisses:  hadst  thou  not  been  so  visited,  thou  hadst  been 
utterly  undone :  "  as  gold  in  the  fire,"  so  men  are  tried  in  adversity.  TYibulatio 
ditut :  and  which  Camerarius  hath  well  shadowed  in  an  emblem  of  a  thresher  and 


com. 


**8i  triturii  alwit  paleia  sunt  ahdita  grana, 
Noa  crui  mundanis  separat  A  paleia  :** 


'  As  threshing  aeparatea  fnn  straw  tbe  corn. 
By  crofloes  ft-um  tbe  world's  chaff  are  we  bora. 


Tis  the  very  same  which  '  Chrysostom  comments,  horn,  2.  in  3  Mat.  "  Com  is  not 
separated  but  by  threshing,  nor  men  from  worldly  impediments  but  by  tribulation.^ 
Tis  that  which  '  Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser,  4.  de  immort.  Tis  that  which  *  Hierom, 
which  all  the  fathers  inculcate,  ^  so  we  are  catechised  for  eternity."  Tis  that  which 
the  proverb  insinuates.  J^ocumentum  doaimentum;  'tis  that  which  all  the  world 
rings  in  our  ears.  Deus  unicum  hahetfilium  sine  peccato^  nullum  sineflagello:  God, 
saith  'Austin,  hath  one  son  without  sin,  none  without  correction.  *  ^  An  expert  sea- 
man is  tried  in  a  tempest,  a  runner  in  a  race,  a  captain  in  a  battle,  a  valiant  roan  in 
adversity,  a  Christian  in  tentation  and  misery."  Basil,  hom.  8.  We  are  sent  as  so 
many  soldiers  into  this  world,  to  stnve  with  it,  the  flesh,  the  devil ;  our  life  is  a 
warfare,  and  who  knows  it  not?  ' JVbn  est  ad  astra  mollis  e  terris  via:  **^  and  there- 
fore peradventure  this  world  here  is  made  troublesome  unto  us,"  that,  as  Gregory 
notes,  "  we  should  not  be  delighted  by  the  way,  and  forget  whither  we  are  going.^ 

*"  lie  nanc  fortes,  ubi  eelsa  mn|^ni 
Ducit  exempli  via,  cur  inertia 
Terga  oodatis  ?  superata  tetlua 
Sidera  donat." 

Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be  troublesome,  and  you  in  misery,  in 
many  grievances :  on  the  other  side  you  have  many  pleasant  sports,  objects,  sweet 
smells,  delightsome  tastes,  music,  meats,  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  to  recreate  your  senses. 


M**You  know  the  value  of  a  thing  from  wanting 
more  than  from  enjoying  it.**  "  Hesiod.  Esto  quod 

es;  quod  sunt  alii,  sine  quemlibet  esse;  Quod  non  es, 
nolis ;  quod  potes  esse,  velis.  **JEaopi  fab.  *' Se- 
neca. wSi  dormirent  semper  omnes,  nuUus  alio 
flelicior  esaet.  Card.  oSenecade  ira.  mo  Plato, 
Aziocho.  An  ignoras  vitam  banc  peregrinationem, 
Ice  quam  sapientes  cum  gaudio  percurrunt.  >  Sic 
ezpedit;  medicus  non  dat  quod  patiens  vult,  sed  quod 
ipse  bonum  seit.  *  Frumentum  non  egreditur  nisi 
tritoratum,  Ac         s  Noo  cat  pcana  damnantia  aed  fla- 


gellum  corrigentis.  •  Ad  hcreditatem  rteroam  nc 

erudimur.  sConfess.  6.  •  Naaclerum  lempeW*, 
alhletam  stadium,  ducem  pagna,  magnanimum  eaUw* 
tas,  Christianum  vero  tentatio  probat  et  exaoiioit. 
->  Sen.  Here.  fur.  **  Tbe  wajr  from  tbe  earth  to  ibe  itan 
is  not  so  downjr.**  *  Ideo  Deus  aspenim  fcrJi  iter,  se 
dum  delectantur  in  via,  obliviacantur  eonim  qur  nnt 
in  patril  •  Boethius  1.  5.  net.  ult.    "Go  now, 

brave  fellows,  whither  tbe  lofty  path  of  a  great  exav* 
fie  leads.  Why  do  you  stupidly  expose  your  bicfcfi 
The  earth  brings  the  aUrs  to  aabjeetioa.*' 


Mem.  2.]  Remedies  against  DUeantents.  345 

Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  dejected,  contemned,  yet  comfort 
thyself,  as  it  was  said  to  Agar  in  the  wilderness,  "^^'God  sees  thee,  he  takes  notice 
of  thee :"  there  is  a  God  above  that  can  vindicate  thy  cause,  that  can  relieve  thee. 
And  surely  "Seneca  thinks  he  takes  delight  in  seeing  thee.  ^^The  gods  are  well 
pleased  when  they  see  great  men  contending  with  adversity,"  as  we  are  to  see  men 
fight,  or  a  man  with  a  beast.  But  these  are  toys  in  respect,  ^  '^  Behold,"  saith  he, 
^^  a  spectacle  worthy  of  God ;  a  good  man  contented  with  his  estate."  A  tyrant  is 
the  best  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  as  the  ancients  held,  and  his  best  object  ^^  a  contented 
mind."  For  thy  part  then  rest  satisfied,  '^  cast  all  thy  care  on  him,  thy  burthen  on 
him,  "  rely  on  him,  trust  on  him,  and  he  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  give  thee 
thine  heart's  desire ;"  say  with  David,  ^  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  in  troubles 
ready  to  be  found,"  Psal.  xlvi.  I.  ^^  for  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount 
Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,"  Psal.  cxxiv.  1.  2.  ^as  the  mountains  are  about 
Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  about  his  people,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever." 


MEMB.  II. 

Deformity  of  body,  sickness^  baseness  of  MrtJi,  peculiar  discontents. 

Particular  discontents  and  grievances,  are  either  of  body,  mind,  or  fortune, 
which  as  they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  produce  this  melancholy,  and  many  great 
inconveniences,  by  that  antidote  of  good  counsel  and  persuasion  may  be  eased  or 
expelled.  Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our  bodies,  as  lameness,  crookedness, 
deafness,  blindness,  be  they  innate  or  accidental,  torture  many  men :  yet  this  may 
comfort  them,  that  those  imperfections  of  the  body  do  not  a  whit  blemish  the  soul, 
or  hinder  the  operations  of  it,  but  rather  help  and  much  increase  it.  Thou  art  lame 
of  body,  deformed  to  the  eye,  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that  thou  mayest  be  a  good, 
a  wise,  upright,  honest  man.  '^'^  Seldom,"  saith  Plutarch,  ^^  honesty  and  beauty 
dwell  together,"  and  oAentimes  under  a  thread-bare  coat  lies  an  excellent  under- 
standing, sape  sub  attritd  latitat  sapientia  veste,  ^  Cornelius  Mussus,  that  famous 
preacher  in  Italy,  when  he  came  first  into  the  pulpit  in  Venice,  was  so  much  con- 
temned by  reason  of  his  outside,  a  little  lean,  poor,  dejected  person,  '*  they  were  all 
ready  to  leave  the  church ;  but  when  they  heard  his  voice  they  did  admire  him,  and 
happy  was  that  senator  could  enjoy  his  company,  or  invite  him  first  to  his  house. 
A  silly  fellow  to  look  to,  may  have  more  wit,  learning,  honesty,  than  he  that  struts 
it  out  Ampullis  jactans,  Sfc,  grandia  gradiens^  and  is  admired  in  the  world's  opi- 
nion :  Vifis  sape  cadus  nobile  nectar  habet^  the  best  wine  comes  out  of  an  old  vessel. 
How  many  deformed  princes,  kings,  emperors,  could  I  reckon  up,  philosophers, 
orators  ?  Hannibal  had  but  one  eye,  Appius  Claudius,  Timoleon,  blind,  Muleasse, 
king  of  Tunis,  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Tiresias  the  prophet.  "  ^'  The  night  hath 
his  pleasure ;"  and  for  the  loss  of  that  one  sense  such  men  are  commonly  recom- 
pensed in  the  rest ;  they  have  excellent  memories,  other  good  parts,  music,  and  many 
recreations  ;  much  happiness,  great  wisdom,  as  Tully  well  discourseth  in  his  '*  Tus- 
culan  questions :  Homer  was  blind,  yet  who  (saith  he)  made  more  accurate,  lively, 
or  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes  ?  Democritus  was  blind,  yet  as  Laertips 
writes  of  him,  he  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides,  as  '"  Plato  concludes,  Tum  sani 
mentis  oculus  acute  incipii  cemere^  quum  primum  corporis  oculus  deflorescit^  when  our 
bodily  eyes  are  at  worst,  generally  the  eyes  of  our  soul  see  best.  Some  philosophera 
and  divines  have  evirated  themselves,  and  put. out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the  better 
to  contemplate.  Angelus  Politianus  had  a  tetter  in  his  nose  continually  running, 
fulsome  in  company,  yet  no  man  so  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  works.  j£sop  was 
crooked,  Socrates  purblind,  long-legged,  hairy ;  Democritus  withered,  Seneca  lean  and 
harsh,  ugly  to  behold,  yet  show  me  so  many  flourishing  wits,  such  divine  spirits : 


"Boeih.  pro.  ult.  Manet  spectator  cunclorum  desuper 
przicius  deuB,  bonis  prcBiuia,  malis  tupplieia  dispeoMna. 
i^Lib.  df  provid.  voluptaiem  capiuiit  dii  siqiiando  mag- 
aot  Tirna  oolluctantes  cum  calamltate  vident.  »  Eoce 
fpeetacalum  Deo  dignam.  Virfortia  mala  fortuna  coffi' 
poatoa.         » 1  Pet.  v.  7.  Paal.  Iv.  28.  "  Raro  aub  |  aapieoa  et  beatus,  Stc,         » In  Ooovivio  lib.  S5. 
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fiodem  lare  honeataa  et  forma  habitant.        u  Joaephna 
Mussus  vita  ejus.  m  Homuocio  brevis,  macilentua, 

umbra  bominis,  &e.    Ad  stuporem  ejus  enaditionem  el 
eloquentiam  admirati  sunt.  "Noz  babet  suae 

▼oluptatea.  u<Lib.  5.  ad  finem.  etecus  potest 


346 


(hare  of  MeUmcholy. 


[Part  2.  Sec  3. 


Like  uH  Orion  •talkiof  o'er  the  flood : 

When  with  hii  brawny  lireaat  he  cuts  the  wave, 

Hie  eboulder  ecaiee  the  topoBoet  billow  lavea.** 


Horace  a  little  blear-eyed  contemptible  fellow,  yet  who  so  sententkms  and  wise? 
Marcilius  Picinus,  Faber  Stapulensis,  a  couple  of  dwarfs,  ''^Melancthon  a  short  hard- 
fevoured  man,  parous  erat^  sed  magnus  trtU^  Sfc,^  yet  of  incomparable  parts  all  three. 
'*  Ignatius  Loyola  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  by  reason  of  a  hurt  he  received  in  his 
leg,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the  chief  town  of  Navarre  in  Spain,  unfit  for  win 
and  less  serviceable  at  court,  upon  that  accident  betook  himself  to  his  beads,  and  by 
those  means  got  more  honour  than  ever  he  should  have  done  with  the  use  of  he 
limbs,  and  propemess  of  person :  ^  Vulnus  non  penetrat  animumj  a  wound  hurts  not 
the  soul.  Galba  the  emperor  was  crook-backed,  Epictetus  lame :  that  great  Alexan- 
der a  little  man  of  stature,  **  Augustus  Cssar  of  Uie  same  pitch :  Agesilaus  despieaiili 
forma ;  Boccharis  a  most  deformed  prince  as  ever  Egypt  had,  yet  as  ^  Diodorus  Siculus 
records  of  him,  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  far  beyond  his  predecessors.  wS.  Dom,  1306. 
**  Uladeslaus  Cubitalis  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland  reigned  and  fought  more  victonous 
battles  than  any  of  his  long-shanked  predecessors.  Millam  virtus  respuit  staturoMu 
virtue  refuseth  no  stature,  and  commonly  your  great  vast  bodies,  and  fine  features. 
are  sottish,  dull,  and  leaden  spirits.  What^s  in  them  ?  *Quid  nisi  pondus  inert  sUh 
lidiBque  ferocia  tnemtis^  What  in  Osus  and  Ephialtes  (Neptune^s  sons  in  Homer . 
nine  acres  long  ? 

»••  ciui  ut  mairnue  Orioa, 

Cum  pedee  iuc«dit,  medii  per  maxima  Nerei 
Stagna,  Warn  findene  faumero  eupereminet  undaa.** 

What  in  Maximinus,  Ajax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  Zanznmminsy  or 
gigantical  Anakims,  heavy,  vast,  barbarous  lubbers  ? 

>** ai  membra  Ubi  dant  grandia  Paice, 

Mentii  egee  7** 

Their  body,  saith  ^  Lemiiius,  ^  is  a  burden  to  them,  and  their  spirits  not  so  livelj. 
nor  they  so  erect  and  merry :"  JVon  est  in  magna  corpore  mica  saUs :  a  little  diamond 
is  more  worth  than  a  rocky  mountain :  which  made  Alexander  Aphrodiseus  posi- 
tively conclude,  ^The  lesser,  the  *  wiser,  because  the  soul  was  more  contracted  in 
such  a  body.'^  Let  Bodine  in  his  5.  c.  method,  hist,  plead  the  rest ;  the  lesser  they 
are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally  the  finest  wits.  And  for  bodily  statore 
which  some  so  much  admire,  and  goodly  presence,  'tis  true,  to  say  the  best  of  them* 

great  men  are  proper,  and  tall,  I  grant, caput  inter  nubila  condunt^  (hide  their 

heads  in  the  clouds);  but  belli  pusilli^  little  men  are  pretty:  **Sed  si  bellus  horn 
est  Cottaj  pusillus  homo  est?'*  Sickness,  diseases,  trouble  many,  but  without  a  cause; 
•'  It  may  be  'tis  for  the  good  of  their  souls :"  Pars  fati  fuit^  the  flesh  rebels  against  ihe 
spirit;  that  which  hurts  the  one,  must  needs  help  the  other.  Sickness  is  the  mother 
of  modesty,  putteth  us  in  mind  of  our  mortality;  and  when  we  are  in  the  full  career 
of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  she  pulleth  us  by  the  ear,  and  maketh  us  know  our- 
selves. *"  Pliny  calls  it,  the  sum  of  philosophy,  ^  If  we  could  but  perform  that  in 
our  health,  which  we  promise  in  our  sickness."  Quum  infimu  sumus^  optimi  sunatsf* 
for  what  sick  man  (as  ^^Secundus  expostulates  with  Rufus)  was  ever  ^lascivious, 
covetous,  or  ambitious  ?  he  envies  no  man,  admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despiseth 
no  man,  listens  not  afler  lies  and  tales,  &c."  And  were  it  not  for  such  gentle  remem- 
brances, men  would  have  no  moderation  of  themselves,  they  would  be  worse  than 
tigers,  wolves,  and  lions :  who  should  keep  them  in  awe?  ^^ princes,  masters,  parents, 
magistrates,  judges,  friends,  enemies,  fair  or  foul  means  cannot  contain  us,  but  a  little 
sickness,  (as  *Chrysostom  observes)  will  correct  and  amend  us."  And  therefore 
with  good  discretion,  '^  Jovianus  Pontanus  caused  this  short  sentence  to  be  engraren 
on  his  tomb  in  Naples :  '^  Labour,  sorrow,  grief,  sickness,  want  and  woe,  to  serve 
proud  masters,  bear  that  superstitious  yoke,  and  bury  your  dearest  friends,  kc,  are 


*>  Joachimufl  Camerarius  rit.  ejus.  »  Riber.  vit. 

^luu  "Macrobius.  «>  Saeton.  c.  7. 9.  M^ib.  1. 
dorpore  ezili  el  deepecto.eed  inipenioet  prudentia  longe 
ante  ee  refes  csteroe  pneveniens.  *  Alexander 

Gafuinis  hist.  Polandie.  Gorpore  parvus  eram,  cubito 
▼ix  altior  nno.  Sed  tamen  in  parvo  corpore  magnus 
eram.  "Ovid.  «  Vir.  iGnei.  10.  »"  If  tbe 
fates  five  you  lane  proportions,  do  you  not  require 
flicultiee  T*  *  Lib.  *2.  cap.  SO.  oneri  est  illis  corporis 
moles,  el  spiritus  minus  vividi.  ocorpore  breves 

prudentiores  quum  coarctata  sit  anima.  Ingenio  pollet 
col  vim  natttra  neg avit.      *^  Multis  ad  aalotem  animai 


profuit  corporis  ssgritudo.  Petrarch.  **  Lib.  7.  S^mski 
est  totius  Philosophie,  si  tal«it,  &e,  >•-■  Wfa^n  «; 

are  sick  we  are  most  amiable."  *•  Plinios  epist.  7  >i^ 
Quem  infirmum  libido  solicitat,  aut  avantis,  sal 
honores?  nemini  invidet,  neminem  niratur,  n4>iniflm 
despicit,  sermone  maligno  non  alitur.  *  Non  terrvt 
princeps,  ma^ster,  parens,  judex;  at  sefrilodo  Mper- 
veniens,  omnia  correxir.  »Nst.  CUytnras  Esrop. 

deiiciis.  Labor,  dolor,  Sfrritudo,  Inctus,  servire  sapertm 
dominis,  Juf  urn  ferre  superstionis,  quo*  habet  cbtna 
sepelire,  ftc.  coodimenu  vitc  aant. 
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the  sauces  of  our  life."  If  thy  disease  be  continuate  and  painful  to  thee,  it  will  not 
surely  last :  ^^  and  a  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  causeth  unto  us  a  far 
more  excellent  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  2  Cor*  iv.  17.  bear  it  with  patience ; 
women  endure  much  sorrow  in  childbed,  and  yet  they  will  not  contain ;  and  those 
that  are  barren,  wish  for  this  pain ;  ^  be  courageous,  '^  there  is  as  much  valour  to  be 
shown  in  thy  bed,  as  in  an  army,  or  at  a  sea  fight :"  aut  vincetur^  aut  vincet^  thou 
shalt  be  rid  at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  its  course,  thy  mind  is  not  any  way 
disabled.  Bilibaldus  Pirkimerus,  senator  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  ruled  all  Germany, 
lying  most  part  of  his  days  sick  of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  The  more  violent  thy 
torture  is,  the  less  it  will  continue :  and  though  it  be  severe  and  hideous  for  the 
time,  comfort  thyself  as  martyrs  do,  with  honour  and  immortality.  '^  That  famous 
philosopher  Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  pain  of  stone  and  cholic,  as  a  man  might 
endure,  solaced  himself  with  a  conceit  of  immortality ;  ^  the  joy  of  his  soul  for  his 
rare  inventions,  repelled  the  pain  of  his  bodily  torments." 

Baseness  of  birth  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men,  especially  if  they  be 
wealthy,  bear  office,  and  come  to  promotion  in  a  commonwealth;  then  (as  "he 
observes)  if  their  birth  be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and  to  their  fellows,  they 
are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some  scorn  their  own  father  and 
mother,  deny  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  rest  of  their  kindred  and  friends,  and  will 
not  sufier  them  to  come  near  them,  when  they  are  in  their  pomp,  accounting  it  a 
scandal  to  their  greatness  to  have  such  beggarly  beginnings.  Simon  in  Lucian,  hav- 
ing now  got  a  little  wealth,  changed  his  name  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that 
there  were  so  many  beggars  of  his  kin,  and  set  the  house  on  fire  where  he  wa§  born, 
because  no  body  should  point  at  it.  Others  buy  titles,  coats  of  arms,  and  by  all 
means  screw  themselves  into  ancient  families,  falsifying  pedigrees,  usurping  scutch- 
eons, and  all  because  they  would  not  seem  to  be  base.  The  reason  is,  for  that  this 
gentility  is  so  much  admired  by  a  company  of  outsides,  and  such  honour  attributed 
unto  it,  as  amongst  ^Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the 
conunonalty,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  match  with  them ;  they  depress,  and  make 
them  as  so  many  asses,  to  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordinary  talk  and  fallings  out,  the 
most  opprobrious  and  scurrile  name  we  can  fasten  upon  a  man,  or  first  give,  is  to 
call  him  base  rogue,  beggarly  rascal,  and  the  like :  *  Whereas  in  my  judgment,  this^ 
ought  of  all  other  grievances  to  trouble  men  least.  Of  all  vanities  and  fopperies,  to'^ 
brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest ;  for  what  is  it  they  crack  so  much  of,  and  challenge 
such  superiority,  as  if  they  were  demi-gods  ?  Birth  ?  Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit 
fiducia  vestri  f  *^  It  is  mm  ensj  a  mere  flash,  a  ceremony,  a  toy,  a  thing  of  nought 
Consider  the  beginning,  present  estate,  progress,  ending  of  gentry,  and  then  tell  me 
what  it  is.  ^^  Oppression,  fraud,  cozening,  usury,  knavery,  bawdery,  murder,  and 
tyranny,  are  the  beginning  of  many  ancient  ramilies :  ^  one  hath  been  a  blood-sucker, 
a  parricide,  the  death  of  many  a  silly  soul  in  some  unjust  quarrels,  seditions,  made 
many  an  orphan  and  poor  widow,  and  for  that  he  is  made  a  lord  or  an  earl,  and  his 
posterity  gentlemen  for  ever  after.  Another  hath  been  a  bawd,  a  pander  to  some 
great  men,  a  parasite,  a  slave,  ^  prostituted  himself,  his  wife,  daughter,"  to  some  las- 
civious prince,  and  for  that  he  is  exalted.  Tiberius  preferred  many  to  honours  in  his 
time,  because  they  were  famous  whoremasters  and  sturdy  drinkers ;  many  come  into 
this  parchment-row  (so  ^  one  calls  it)  by  flattery  or  cozening ;  search  your  old  fami- 
lies, and  you  shall  scarce  find  of  a  multitude  (as  £neas  Sylvius  observes)  qui  sceU' 
ratum  non  habent  ortum^  that  have  not  a  wicked  beginning ;  aut  qui  vi  et  dolo  eo 
fastigii  non  ascendant^  as  that  plebeian  in  ^Machiavel  in  a  set  oration  proved  to  his 
fellows,  that  do  not  rise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villany,  or  such  indirect  means. 

^  Non  tam  mart  quim  proBlio  virtut,  etiam  l«eto  ex-  j  calumniis,  ftc.    Agrip.  de  vanit.  ician.  ^  Ez  bo- 

biiKiur:  viiieetar  aut  vincet;  aut  tu  febrem  relinques,  i  micidio  acpe  orta  noUlita*  et   streoua   carniflcina. 
aut  ipsa  te.    Seneca.  asTulliui  lib.  7.  fam.  ep.    4«Pluree  ob  proetitutaa  Alias,  uzoree,  nobilee   tfketi; 

Vesiop  morbo  laborani,  et  urins  oiittenda  diflicultate    multtnvenationee,  rapine, ciedee.pneetiKia.dtc.    ^Sat. 


tanti,  ut  viz  incrementoin  caperet;  repellebat  hcc  om< 
Bia  animi  gaudium  ob  memoriam  inventorum.  *>  Boetb. 
lib.  i.  pr.  4.  Huic  lengus  ezuperat,  eed  eft  pudori  de- 
gener  Mnguia.  « Caspar  Ens  polit.  tbes.  «> ''  Does 
such  presumption  in  your  origin  possess  70a}'* 
*AJii  pro  pecunia  emunt  nobilitatem,  alii  illam  leno- 
dnio,  alii  veaeAciis,  alii  parricidiis;  oiultis  perditio 
aobilitate  conciliat,  plerique  adttlatione,  detractione, 


Menip.  ^Cum  enim  bos  dici  nobiles  tridemus,  qui 

divitiis  abundant,  divitie  vero  raro  virtutls  sunt  comi- 
tes,  quia  non  videt  orturo  nobilitatis  degenerem?  hune 
osurc  dit&runt,  ilium  spolia,proditiones;  bicveneficiis 
ditattts,  ille  adulationibus,  buic  adulteria  lucrum  pnB> 
bent,  nonullis  mendada,  quidam  ez  eonlnge  auestnm 
fkciuot,  plerique  ez  natis,  ftc.    Floreot.  nist.  lib.  3. 
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Cure  of  Melancholy. 


[Part  2.  Sec.  3. 


^They  are  commonly  able  that  are  wealthy ;  virtue  and  riches  seldom  settle  on  one 
man :  who  then  sees  not  the  beginning  of  nobility  ?  spoils  enrich  one,  usury  an- 
other, treason  a  third,  witchcraft  a  fourth,  flattery  a  fifth,  lying,  stealing,  bearing  ialae 
witness  a  sixth,  adultery  the  seven th,''  &c.  One  makes  a  fool  of  himself  to  make 
his  lord  merry,  another  dandles  my  young  master,  bestows  a  little  nag  on  bim^  a 
third  marries  a  cracked  piece,  &c.  Now  may  it  please  your  good  worship,  your 
lordship,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  your  family?  The  poet  answeis,  ^'^Ati 
Pastor  fuit^  out  illud  quod  dieere  noloP  Are  he  or  you  the  better  gentleman  r  If 
he,  then  we  have  traced  him  to  his  form.  If  you,  what  is  it  of  which  thou  boastest 
so  much  ?  That  thou  art  his  son.  It  may  be  his  heir,  his  reputed  son,  and  yet 
indeed  a  priest  or  a  serving  roan  may  be  the  true  father  of  him ;  but  we  will  oot 
controvert  that  now ;  married  women  are  all  honest ;  thou  art  his  son's  son^a  son. 
begotten  and  born  infra  quatuor  maria^  ^c.    Thy  great  great  great  grandfather  was 

a  rich  citizen,  and  then  in  all  likelihood  a  usurer,  a  lawyer,  and  then  a a  courtier, 

and  then  a a  country  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sheep,  &c.    And 

you  are  the  heir  of  all  his  virtues,  fortunes,  titles ;  so  then,  what  is  your  sentry,  but 
as  Hierom  saith.  Opes  anliqtuB,  inoeteraUt  diviticB^  ancient  wealth  ?  that  is  the  defi- 
nition of  gentility.  The  father  goes  often  to  the  devil,  to  make  his  son  a  gentleman. 
For  the  present,  what  is  it?  ^^It  began  (saith  ^Agrippa)  with  strong  impiety,  with 
tyranny,  oppression,  &c."  and  so  it  is  maintained :  wealth  began  it  (no  matter  hov 
got),  wealth  continueth  and  increaseth  it.  Those  Roman  knights  were  so  called,  if 
they  could  dispend  per  annum  so  much.  ^  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  France, 
he  that  buys  such  lands,  buys  the  honour,  title,  barony,  together  with  it;  and  thej 
that  can  dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to  bear  office,  to  be  knights,  or 
fine  for  it,  as  one  observes,  ^  nobiliorum  ex  censu  judicant^  our  nobles  are  measured 
by  their  means.  And  what  now  is  the  object  of  honour  ?  What  maintains  our  gentiy 
but  wealth  ?  "  ^obilitas  sine  re  projectd  vilior  alga.  Without  means  gentry  is 
naught  worth,  nothing  so  contemptible  and  base.  '^Disptdare  de  nobilitaie  generii, 
sine  divUiiSy  est  disputare  de  nobilitaie  stercoris^  saith  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  to  dis- 
pute of  gentry  without  wealth,  is  (saving  your  reverence)  to  discuss  the  original  of  a 
mard.  So  that  it  is  wealth  alone  that  denominates,  money  which  maintains  it,  gives 
esse  to  it,  for  which  every  man  may  have  it  And  what  is  their  ordinary  exerciser 
"^sit  to  eat,  drink,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  to  play  :^'  wherein  lies  their  worth  and 
sufficiency  ?  in  a  few  coats  of  arms,  eagles,  lions,  serpents,  bears,  tigers,  dogs,  crosses, 
bends,  fesses,  £lc.,  and  such  like  baubles,  which  they  commonly  set  up  in  their  gal- 
leries, porches,  windows,  on  bowls,  platters,  coaches,  in  tombs,  churches,  men's 
sleeves,  &c.  ^  ^^  If  he  can  hawk  and  hunt,  ride  a  horse,  play  at  cards  and  dice, 
swagger,  drink,  swear,"  take  tobacco  with  a  grace,  sing,  dance,  wear  his  clothes  in 
fashion,  court  and  please  his  mistress,  talk  big  fustian,  "insult,  scorn,  strut,  contemn 
others,  and  use  a  little  mimical  and  apish  compliment  above  the  rest,  he  is  a  com- 
plete, (Egregiam  vero  Jaudem)  a  well-qualified  gentleman ;  these  are  most  of  th^ 
employments,  this  their  greatest  commendation.  What  is  gentry,  this  parchment 
nobility  then,  but  as  '^Agappa  defines  it,  ^^a  sanctuary  of  knavery  and  naughtiness, 
a  cloak  for  wickedness  and  execrable  vices,  of  pride,  fraud,  contempt,  boasting,  op- 
pression, dissimulation,  lust,  gluttony,  malice,  fornication,  adultery,  ignorance,  im- 
piety ?"  A  nobleman  therefore  in  some  likelihood,  as  he  concludes,  is  an  ^atheist, 
an  oppressor,  an  epicure,  a  "gull,  a  dizard,  an  illiterate  idiot,  an  outside,  a  glow- 
worm, a  proud  fool,  an  arrant  ass,"  Ventris  et  ingtdnis  mancipium^  a  slave  to  his  lost 
and  belly,  solaque  lihidine  fortis.  And  as  Salvianus  observed  of  his  countrymen  the 
Aquitanes  in  France,  sictU  titulis  primifuere^  sic  et  viliis  (as  they  were  the  first  in 
rank  so  also  in  rottenness) ;  and  Cabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  writer,  distinctly  of  the 
rest  "  The  nobles  of  Berry  are  most  part  lechere,  they  of  Touraine  thieves,  they 
of  Narbonne  covetous,  they  of  Guienne  coiners,  they  of  Provence  atheists,  they  of 


*f  Juven.  **  A  shepherd,  or  lometbinf  that  I  abould 
rather  not  tell."  *  Robusta  improbitaa  A  tyrannide 
iocepta,  Ac  « Gasper  Ent  thetauropoiit.  **GreS' 
sems  Itinerar.  fol.  966.  u  Hor.    •*  Nobility  without 

wealth  is  more  worthless  than  sea*weed/*  *>  Byl. 

nnu.  lib.  4.  num.  111.       «Exod.  zzxii.         ^Omnium 
BobUium  snfflcientia  in  ao  probatur  si  ▼enatica  nova* 


rint,  si  aleam.  si  corporis  vires  ingantibiispoeuliiaa- 
monstrent,  si  nature  robur  numerdsa  veoere  prowsu 
kc  M  Difficile  est,  ut  non  sit  superbaf  divet^A^ 

tin.  ser.  94.  »  Nobilitas  nihil  aliud  niii  i^V^^ 
furor,  rapina«  latrocinium.  homicidiuia.  iuxai,  f«B'*?; 
▼iolentia,  ke.  n  The  fool  took  away  my  loid  m  tM 
maak,  'twas  apposite. 


Mem.  2.] 


Remedies  against  DiscofUents. 
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Rheims  superstitiDus,  they  of  Lyons  treacherous,  of  Nomiandy  proud,  of  Picardy 
insolent,  &c."  We  may  generally  conclude,  the  greater  men,  the  more  vicious.  In 
fine,  as  '^.^neas  Sylvius  adds,  ^  they  are  most  part  miserable,  sottish,  and  filthy  fel- 
lows, like  the  walls  of  their  houses,  fair  without,  foul  within.''  What  dost  thou 
vaunt  of  now  ?  ^^  What  dost  thou  gape  and  wonder  at  ?  admire  him  for  his  brave 
apparel,  horses,  dogs,  fine  houses,  manors,  orchards,  gardens,  walks  ?  Why  ?  a  fool 
may  be  possessor  of  this  as  well  as  he ;  and  he  that  accounts  him  a  better  man,  a 
nobleman  for  having  of  it,  he  is  a  fool  himself."  Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  gentility. 
This  is  it  belike  which  makes  the  ^  Turks  at  this  day  scorn  nobility,  and  all  those 
huffing  bombast  titles,  which  so  much  elevate  their  poles :  except  it  be  such  as  have 
got  it  at  first,  maintain  it  by  some  supereminent  quality,  or  excellent  worth.  And 
lor  this  cause,  the  Ragusian  commonwealth,  Switzers,  and  the  united  provinces,  in 
all  their  aristocracies,  or  democratical  monarchies,  (if  .1  may  so  call  them,)  exclude 
all  these  degrees  of  hereditary  honours,  and  will  admit  of  none  to  bear  office,  but 
such  as  are  learned,  like  those  Athenian  Areopagites,  wise,  discreet,  and  well  brought 
up.  The  ''  Chinese  observe  the  same  customs,  no  man  amongst  them  noble  by 
birth ;  out  of  their  philosophers  and  doctors  they  choose  magistrates :  their  pohtic 
nobles  are  taken  iirom  such  as  be  moraliter  nobiUs^  virtuous  noble ;  nohUitas  ut  olim 
ah  officio^  non  d  naturd^  as  in  Israel  of  old,  and  their  office  was  to  defend  and  govern 
their  country  in  war  and  peace,  not  to  hawk,  hunt,  eat,  drink,  game  alone,  as  too 
many  do.  Their  Loysii,  Mandarini,  literati,  licentiati,  and  such  as  have  raised  them- 
selves by  their  worth,  are  their  noblemen  only,  though  fit  to  govern  a  state :  and 
why  then  should  any  that  is  otherwise  of  worth  be  ashamed  of  his  birth  ?  why 
should  not  he  be  as  much  respected  that  leaves  a  noble  posterity,  as  he  that  hath  had 
noble  ancestors  ?  nay  why  not  more  ?  for  plures  solem  orientem^  we  adore  the  sun 
rising  most  part ;  and  how  much  better  is  it  to  say.  Ego  meis  majoribus  virtute  prcB- 
luxLf  (I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  virtues),  to  boast  himself  of  his  virtues,  than 
of  his  birth  ?  Cathesbeius,  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  by  his  condition  a  slave, 
but  for  worth,  valour,  and  manhood  second  to  no  king,  and  for  that  cause  (as  "^  Jovius 
writes)  elected  emperor  of  the  Mamelukes.  That  poor  Spanish  Pizarro  for  his  valour 
made  by  Charles  the  Fifth  Marquess  of  Anatillo ;  the  Turkey  Pashas  are  all  such. 
Pertinax,  Phillippus  Arabs,  Maximinus,  Probus,  Aurelius,  &c.,  from  common  soldiers, 
became  emperors,  Cato,  Cincinnatus,  &c.  consuls.  Pius  Secundus,  Sixtus  Quintus, 
Joban,  Secundus^  Nicholas  Quintus,  &c.  popes.  Socrates,  Vii^l,  Horace,  libertino 
parte  natus.  ^  ^he  kings  of  Denmark  fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some  say,  firom  one 
Llfo,  that  was  the  son  of  a  bear.^  ^E  temdcasa  sape  vir  magmas  exU^  many  a 
worthy  man  comes  out  of  a  poor  cottage.  [Hercules,  Romulus,  Alexander  (by 
Oiympia's  confession),  Themistocles,  Jugurtha,  i^g  Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  P.  Lumbard,  P.  Comestor,  Burtholus,  Adrian  the  fourth  Pope, 
&c^  bflLStards ;  and  almost  in  every  kingdom,  the  most  ancient  families  have  been  at 
first  princes'  bastards :  their  worUiiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest  scholars,  bravest 
spirits  in  all  our  annals,  have  been  baseTA  ^  Cardan,  in  his  subtleties,  gives  a  reason 
why  they  are  most  part  better  able  than  others  in  body  and  mind,  and  so,  per  conn 
Kipiensj  more  fortunate.  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  a  poor  child,  found  in  the  field, 
exposed  to  misery,  became  prince  of  Lucca  and  Senes  in  Italy,  a  most  complete 
soldier  and  worthy  captain ;  Machiavel  compares  him  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  ^  And 
His  a  wonderful  thing  (^  saith  he)  to  him  that  shall  consider  of  it,  that  all  those,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  that  have  done  the  bravest  exploits  here  upon  earth,  and 
excelled  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of  their  time,  have  been  still  bom  in  some  abject,  ob- 
scure place,  or  of  base  and  obscure  abject  parents."   A  most  memorable  observation. 


^  De  miMr.  carial.  Miaeri  sunt,  laepti  mot,  tarpes 
•uat,  miiJti  ut  parietfla  sdium  suanim  specioai.  *  Mi. 
nru  aureaa  veatea,  equoH,  eanea,  ordiuem  fkmulorum, 
laatas  menaaa,  cdea,  vijlai,  pnedia,  piscinas,  sylvas, 
fte.  Iwc  omnia  stultus  aaaequi  potest.  Pandalus  noater 
leoocinio  nobilitatui  eat,  ^neas  Sylvius.  •>  BeUoniua 
obterv.  lib.  2.  u  Mat.  Ricciua  lib.  1.  cap.  3.    Ad  re- 

gendam  remp.  aoli  doetores,  aut  licentiati  ada^scuntur, 
kt.  a  Lib.  1.  bist.  conditione  senrus,  oBterum  acer 
beUo,et  anioii  magnitudine  mazimonim  regum  nemini 
■eciindus:  ob  bmc  A  Mamelucbia  in  regem  electus. 
*Olaiu  Magniu  lib.  18.   Saxo  GramniaUcua,  A  quo  rex 

2 


Bueno  et  cstera  Danorum  regum  atemmata.  **  Se- 

neca de  Contro.  Philoa.  epist.  'Corpore  sunt  et 

animo  ibrtiorea  spurii,  plerumque  ob  amoria  vebemen- 
tiau,  seminis  crass.  See,  *>  Vita  Eastruccii.    Nee 

pneter  rationeiA  mirum  videri  debet,  si  quis  rem  con- 
siderare  velit,  omnes  eoe  vel  saltem  maximam  partem, 
qui  in  boc  terrarum  orbe  res  pnestantiores  aagressi  sunt, 
aique  inter  ccteros  ssvi  sui  beroaa  excelTuerunt,  aut 
obacuro,  aut  abjecto  loco  editos,  et  prognatos  (Uisse  ab- 
Jectia  parentibus.  Eorum  ego  Catalogum  infinitum 
recenaere  poaseoL 


w 
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Cure  of  Melancholy, 


[Part  2.  Sect  3. 


'^Scaliger  acconnts  it,  et  turn  praiereundum,  maxmorwn  wtnvm  pltro§que  patret 
ignaratos^  moires  impudicas  finsse!^  ^  I  could  recite  a  great  catalogue  of  them,^ 
every  Icingdom,  every  province  will  yield  innumerable  examples :  and  why  then 
should  baseness  of  birth  be  objected  to  any  man  ?  Who  thinks  worse  of  Tally  for 
being  arpmas^  an  upstart  ?  Or  Agathocles,  that  Silician  king,  for  being  a  potter^s  son? 
Iphicrates  and  Marius  were  meanly  bom.  What  wise  man  thinks  better  of  any  penon 
for  his  nobility  ?  as  he  said  in  "Machiavel,  omnes  eodem  poire  notif  Adam's  sods,  con- 
ceived all  and  bom  in  sin,  &c.  ^  We  are  by  nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if  you  see  os 
naked;  let  us  wear  theirs  and  they  our  clothes,  and  what  is  the  difierence  ?^'  To  speak 
troth,  as  '"Bale  did  of  P.  Schalichius,  ^  I  more  esteem  thy  worth,  learning,  honesty, thao 
thy  nobility ;  honour  thee  more  that  thou  art  a  writer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  than  Earl  of 
the  Huns,  Baron  of  Skradine,  or  hast  title  to  such  and  such  provinces,  &c.  Thou  art 
more  fortunate  and  great  (so  '.*  Jovius  writes  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  then  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence) for  thy  virtues,  than  for  thy  lovely  wife,  and  happy  children,  friends,  fortunes, 
or  great  duchy  of  Tuscany."  So  I  account  thee;  and  who  doth  not  so  indeed? 
"Abdolominus  was  a  gardener,  and  yet  by  Alexander  for  bis  virtues  made  Kinf 
of  Syria.  How  much  better  is  it  to  be  bom  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excel  in 
wordi,  to  be  morally  noble,  which  is  preferred  before  that  natural  nobility,  bj 
divines,  philosophers,  and  "politicians,  to  be  learned,  honest,  discreet,  well-qualified, 
to  be  fit  for  any  manner  of  employment,  in  country  and  commonwealth,  war  and 
peace,  than  to  be  Degeneres  JVeopto^emi,  as  many  brave  nobles  are,  only  wise 
because  rich,  otherwise  idiots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of  service  ?  '^Udalri- 
cus.  Earl  of  Cilia,  upbraided  John  Huniades  with  the  baseness  of  his  birth,  but  he 
replied,  fit  ie  Ciliensis  camUatu$  turpUer  extingtntWy  in  me  glariou  BiMtrieensis 
exoriiur^  thine  earldom  is  consumed  with  riot,  mine  begins  with  honour  and  renown. 
Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  ancestors ;  wtuit  is  that  to  thee  }  Vix  ea  nostra  toco, 
''when  thou  art  a  dizzard  thyself:  quod prodest^  Pontice^  longo  stemmate  cetutrif 
&c.  I  conclude,  hast  thou  a  sound  body,  and  a  good  soul,  good  bringing  up?  Ait 
thou  virtuous,  honest,  learned,  well-qualified,  religious,  are  thy  conditions  good  ?— 
thou  art  a  tme  nobleman,  perfectly  noble,  although  bom  of  Thersites — dum  modo 

tu  sis JEacida  simUiSj  non  natus^  sed  foetus^  noble  sor'c|q^,  '*^  for  neither 

sword,  nor  fire,  nor  water,  nor  sickness,  nor  outward  violence,  nor  the  devil  himself 
can  take  thy  good  parts  from  thee."  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then,  thou  art  a 
gentleman  all  the  world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when  as  he,  strip  him  of  his 
fine  clothes,  "dispossess  him  of  his  wealth,  is  a  funge  (which  "Polynices  in  his 
banishment  found  tme  by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like  a  piece  of  coia 
in  another  country,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  contemned.  Once  more, 
though  thou  be  a  barbarian,  bom  at  Tontonteac,  a  villain,  a  slave,  a  Saldanian  negro* 
or  a  rude  Virginian  in  Dasamonquepec,  he  a  French  monsieur,  a  Spanish  don,  a 
seignior  of  Italy,  I  care  not  how  descended,  of  what  family,  of  what  order,  baroo. 
count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well  qualified,  and  he  not,  but  a  degenerate  Neoptolemus,  I 
tell  thee  in  a  word,  thou  art  a  man,  and  he  is  a  beast 

Let  no  terra  fil'ms^  ox  upstart,  insult  at  this  which  I  have  said,  no  worthy  genf]^ 
man  take  oflence.  I  speak  it  not  to  detract  from  such  as  are  well  desenring,  trulj 
virtuous  and  noble :  I  do  much  respect  and  honour  tme  gentry  and  nobility;  1  was 
bom  of  worshipful  parents  myself,  in  an  ancient  family,  but  I  am  a  younger  brother, 
it  concerns  me  not :  or  had  I  been  some  great  heir,  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I 
am,  I  should  not  have  been  elevated  at  all,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  other 
human  happiness,  honours,  &c.,  they  have  their  period,  are  brittle  and  inconstant 
As  '*  he  said  of  that  great  river  Danube,  it  riseth  from  a  small  fountain,  a  litde  brook 


^  Ezercit.  905.  *  **  It  ii  a  thing  de«enrin|  of  oar 

notice,  that  moat  great  men  were  bom  in  obacanty,  and 
of  UQchafte  oiothera/*  *  Flor.  hist.  1.  3.    Uuod  ti 

nadoa  noe  conepicl  eontiDgat,  omnium  una  eademque 
erit  (kciee ;  nam  ai  ipai  nostras,  noe  eoQim  ventes  indu* 
amus,  noe,  Sue  ^  Ut  merito  dicam,  quod  simpliciter 
aentiam,  Paulum  Bcbalichium  acriptorero,  et  doctorem, 

Sluris  facio  qoam  comitem  Hunnoruro,  et  Baronem 
kradinum ;  Encydopediam  tuam,  et  orbem  disdplina* 
rum  CMnnihoa  provlnciis  antefero.  BalBua  epist.  nun- 
eupat.  ad  5  cent,  ultimam  script.  Brit.  n  Prefat 

hist.  lib.  1.  Tirtute  toa  m^or,  quam  aut  Hetrusci  im- 

Crii  fortune,  aut  namerosa  et  deeora  prolis  flelicitate 
atioravadia.  nCurtaus.  ^Bodioc  de  rap. 


lib.  a  cap.  &  7«  Matdm  Silvias,  lib.  9L  cap.  ^ 

*•"  If  children  be  proud,  hauchty,  foolish,  tbey  ilnK 
the  nobility  of  their  kindred."  Bed.  zxii.  8.  '*CttJ«' 
poesessio  nee  furto  eripi,  ncc  incendio  sbsomi,  bcc 
aquarum  voragine  afasorberi,  vel  vi  morbi  destroi  po- 
test. ^Bend  them  both  to  aome  str«iifeP>*2 
naked,  ad  ignotos,  as  Aristipput  said,  you  ibill  ^^^ 
diflbrence.  Bacon's  Essays.  «•  Familis  »plvD»' 
nihil  opis  attulit,  Sm,  "Fluvioi  bic  iHo^^ 
humanarum  rerum  imago,  que  parvis  dnetc  sab  iDitiif. 
in  immensum  crescuot,  et  subifo  eranescuDt.  Evw 
hie  primo  flavias,  in  admirandam  magnitadinem  ex* 
crescit,  taadanque  in  marl  Euzino  eraaesciL  L  Swa- 
ins pereg.  mar.  Euxiai. 
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at  first,  sometimes  broad,  sometimes  narrow,  now  slow,  then  swiA,  increased  at  last 
to  an  incredible  greatness  by  the  confluence  of  sixty  navigable  rivers,  it  vanisheth  in 
conclusion,  loseth  his  name,  and  is  suddenly  swallowed  up  of  the  Euxine  sea :  I 
may  say  of  our  greatest  families,  they  were  mean  at  first,  augmented  by  rich  mar- 
riages, purchases,  offices,  they  continue  for  some  ages,  with  some  little  alteration  of 
circumstances,  fortunes,  places,  &c.,  by  some  prodigal  son,  for  some  default,  or  for 
want  of  issue  they  are  defiiced  in  an  instant,  and  their  memory  blotted  out. 

So  much  in  the  mean  time  I  do  attribute  to  Gentility,  that  if  he  be  well-descended, 
of  worshipful  or  noble  parentage,  he  will  express  it  in  his  conditions, 

eo ••  nee  eoim  feroeet 

ProgeoerftDt  aquiis  columbAS.** 

And  although  the  nobility  of  our  times  be  much  like  our  coins,  more  in  number  and 
Talue,  but  less  in  weight  and  goodness,  with  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  outsides  than  of 
old ;  yet  if  he  retain  those  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry,  he  will  be  more  af&ble, 
courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better  temper,  or  a  more  magnanimous, 
heroical,  and  generous  spirit,  than  that  vulgus  hominutn^  those  ordinary  boors  and 
peasants,  qui  adeo  improbif  agrestes^  et  inadti  plerumque  surUy  tie  dicam  maliciosi^ 
ut  nemini  ullum  humamtaiis  qficium  prastent^  ne  ipsi  Deo  si  advenerit^  as  *^  one 
observes  of  them,  a  rude,  brutish,  uncivil,  wild,  a  currish  generation,  cruel  and  mali- 
cious, incapable  of  discipline,  and  such  as  have  scarce  common  sense.  And  it  may 
be  generally  spoken  of  all,  which  "  Lemnius  the  physician  said  of  his  travel  into 
England,  the  common  people  were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns,  sed  miHor  nobilitas^ 
ad  omne  humanitaiis  officium  paratissima^  the  gentlemen  were  courteous  and  civil. 
If  it  so  fill!  out  (as  often  it  doth)  that  such  peasants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their 
wealth,  chance,  error,  &c.,  or  otherwise,  yet  as  the  cat  in  the  fable,  when  she  was 
turned  to  a  fair  maid,  would  play  with  mice ;  a  cur  will  be  a  cur,  a  clown  will  be  a 
clown,  he  will  likely  savour  of  the  stock  whence  he  came,  and  that  innate  rusticity 
can  hardly  be  shaken  ofiT. 

*  **  Lioet  sopertmi  ambulet  peconift, 
Fortuna  non  matat  genuii.*' 

And  though  by  their  education  such  men  may  be  better  qualified,  and  more  refined; 
yet  there  be  many  symptoms  by  which  they  may  likely  be  descried,  an  affected 
fantastical  carriage,  a  tailor-like  spruceness,  a  peculiar  garb  in  all  their  proceedings ; 
choicer  than  ordinary  in  his  diet,  and  as  ^  Hierome  well  describes  such  a  one  to  his 
Nepotian ;  ^^An  upstart  bom  in  a  base  cottage,  that  scarce  at  first  had  coarse  bread 
to  fill  his  hungry  guts,  must  now  feed  on  kickshaws  and  made  dishes,  will  have  all 
variety  of  flesh  and  fish,  the  best  oysters,"  &c.  A  beggar's  brat  will  be  commonly 
more  scornful,  imperious,  insulting,  insolent,  than  another  man  of  his  rank :  ^  No- 
thing so  intolerable  as  a  fortunate  fool,"  as  "  TuUy  found  out  long  since  out  of  his 
experience ;  Asperius  nihil  est  kundli  cum  surgit  in  altum^  set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  he  will  ride  a  gallop,  a  gallop,  &c. 

w  ^——  •*  dMavit  in  omnea 
Dum  w  posse  putat,  oec  belloa  scvior  olla  eat, 
Qiiam  aervi  rabies  in  libera  cnlla  furentis;** 

he  forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  &c.,  and  many  such  other  symptoms  he  hath, 
by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a  true  gentleman.  Many  errors  and  obliquities 
are  on  both  sides,  noble,  ignoble^  factis^natis;  yet  stiil  in  all  callings,  as  some  dege- 
nerate, some  are  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of  their  honours.  And  as  Busbe- 
qnius  said  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  he  was  tanto  dignits  imperio^  worthy  of  that 
great  empire.  Many  meanly  descended  are  most  worthy  of  their  honour,  politice 
nobiles,  and  well  deserve  it.  Many  of  our  nobility  so  bom  (which  one  said  of 
Hephsstion,  Ptolemeus,  Seleucus,  Antigonus,  &c.,  and  the  rest  of  Alexander's  fol- 
lowers, they  were  all  worthy  to  be  monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be 
princes.  And  I  am  so  fiur  forth  of  "^  Sesellius's  mind,  that  they  ought  to  be  preferred 
(if  capable)  before  others,  ^  as  being  nobly  bora,  ingenuously  brought  up,  and  from 

"("For  fierce  eagles  do  not  procreate  timid  rine- 
doves."  » Sabinus  in  6.  Ovid.  Met.  fkb.  4.  "Lib. 
1-  de  4.  Gomplezionibus.  m  Hor.  ep.  Od.  3.    "And 

although  he  boast  of  his  wealth.  Fortune  has   not 
ebangwl  his  natare.**  ^lAb.  2.  ep.  15.    Natas  sor- 

<iido  tof  uriolo  et  panptro  dono,  qui  viz  milio  nigien* 


tern  yentrem,  4bc  » Nihil  fortunato  insipiepte 

intolerabilius.  wciaad.  I.  9.  in  Eutrop.        •'Lib. 

J.  de  Rep.  Gal.  Qnoniam  et  commodiore  utuntur  con* 
ditione,  et  honesiiore  loco  nati,  Jam  inde  A  paryalia  ftd 
morum  ciyilitatem  educati  sunt,  et  assuefticii. 
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[Part  2.  Seal 


their  in&ncy  trained  to  idl  manner  of  civility.''  For  learning  and  Tirtne  in  a  nobb- 
man  is  more  eminent,  and,  as  a  jewql  set  in  gold  is  more  precious,  and  much  to  be 
respected,  such  a  man  deserves  better  than  others,  and  is  as  great  an  honour  to  his 
family  as  his  noble  femily  to  him.  In  a  word,  many  noblemen  are  an  omament  to 
their  order :  many  poor  men's  sons  are  singularly  well  endowed,  most  eminent,  and 
well  deserving  for  their  worth,  wisdom,  learning,  virtue,  valour,  integrity;  excellent 
members  and  pillars  of  a  commonwealth.  And  therefore  to  conclude  that  which  I 
first  intended,  to  be  base  by  birth,  meanly  bom  is  no  such  disparagement  £t  ac 
demofutratur^  quod  erat  demonstrandum. 


MEMB.  IIL 

Against  Poverty  and  Want^  with  such  other  Mversities, 

One  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a  man,  in  the  worid't  esteem,  is  poreilj 
or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  contend,  mur- 
der and  rebel,  which  breaketh  sleep,  and  causeth  death  itself,  oudcv  fttvioi  Pofvrfpor 
iatt' ^oftrC€¥,  no  burden  (saith  "Menander)  so  intolerable  as  poverty: at  makes  men 
desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects,  census  honores^  census  amicitias;  money  makes,  hot 
poverty  mars,  &c.  and  all  this  in  the  world's  esteem :  yet  if  considered  aright,  it  is  a 
great  blessing  in  itself,  a  happy  estate,  and  yields  no  cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men 
should  therefore  account  themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken,  miserable,  1mfo^ 
tunate.  Christ  himself  was  poor,  bom  in  a  manger,  and  had  not  a  house  to  hide  his 
head  in  all  his  life,  "  ^  lest  any  man  should  make  poverty  a  judgment  of  Crod,  or  an 
odious  estate."  And  as  he  was  himself^  so  he  informed  his  Aposdes  and  Disciples, 
they  were  all  poor,  Prophets  poor,  Apostles  poor,  (Act,  iii.  "  Silver  and  gold  have  1 
none.")  ^  As  sorrowing  (saith  Paul)  and  yet  always  rejoicing;  as  having  nothing, 
and  yet  possessing  all  things,"  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  Tour  great  Philosophers  have  been 
voluntarily  poor,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others.  Crates  Thebanus  was  adored 
for  a  God  in  Athens,  ^  ^^  a  nobleman  by  birth,  many  servants  he  had,  an  honourable 
attendance,  much  Wealth,  many  manors,  fine  apparel;  but  when  he  saw  this,  that  all 
the  wealth  of  the  world  was  but  brittle,  uncertain  and  no  whit  availing  to  live  well, 
he  fiung  his  burden  into  the  sea,  and  renounced  his  estate."  Those  Curii  and  Fabridi 
will  be  ever  renowned  for  contempt  of  these  fopperies,  wherewith  the  world  is  so 
much  affected.  Amongst  Christians  I  could  reckon  up  many  kings  and  queens,  thai 
have  forsaken  their  crowns  and  fortunes,  and  wilfully  abdicated  themselves  from 
these  so  much  esteemed  toys ;  '*  many  that  have  refused  honours,  titles,  and  all  this 
vain  pomp  and  happiness,  which  others  so  ambitiously  seek,  and  carefiilly  study  to 
compass  and  attain.  Riches  I  deny  not  are  God's  good  gifU,  and  blessings;  and  hoMr 
est  in  honorante^  honours  are  from  God ;  both  rewards  of  virtue,  and  fit  to  be  soiigbt 
af\er,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be  possessed :  yet  no  such  great  happiness  in  havings 
or  misery  in  wanting  of  them.  Daniur  quidem  boms^  saith  Austin,  ne  quis  mala  as^ 
met :  mails  autem  ne  quis  nimis  bona^  good  men  have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think 
it  evil ;  and  bad  men  that  they  should  not  rely  on  or  hold  it  so  good ;  as  the  rain 
fells  on  both  sorts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good  and  bad,  sed  bonis  in  bomtmj  Jbnt  they 
are  good  only  to  the  godly.  But  "compare  both  estates,  for  natural  parts  they  are 
not  unlike ;  and  a  beggar's  child,  as  "Cardan  well  observes,  "  is  no  whit  inferior  to 
a  prince's,  most  part  better;"  and  for  those  accidents  of  fortune,  it  will  easily  api*" 
there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  extraordinary  happiness  in  the  one,  or  misery  in  the 
other.  He  is  rich,  wealthy,  fat;  what  gets  he  by  it.^  pride,  insolency,  lust,  ambition, 
cares,  fears,  suspicion,  trouble,  anger,  emulation,  and  many  filthy  diseases  of  body 
and  mind.    He  hath  indeed  variety  of  dishes,  better  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant  sauce, 


«  Nallam  paupenate  fraviua  onaa.  •  Ne  quia  ine 
divine  Judidum  pataret,  ant  paupertaa  ezoaa  forei. 
Oault.  in  cap.  3.  ver.  18.    Lues.  ••  Inter  proeerea 

Tbebanoa  nameratna,  leetum  habnit  genua,  freqnena 
IhBiolitiani,  domna  amplaa,  &c.  Apoleiua  Florid.  I.  4. 
*  P.  Bleaenaia  ep.  78.  at  83S.  oMatoa  reapai  honorea  ex 
oaero  metiena;  mocaa  ambitioaoa  rogatua  noa  ivi,  4bc 

# 


"Sadat  pauper  foraain  opere,  direa  in  cofitalione;  be 
oa  aperit  oecitatione,  ilte  mctaUone;  graTioi  iDeno*- 
dio,  quam  hie  inedia  craciatur.  Ber.  aer.  "  '^^ 
percben.  Natura  cqua  eat,  pneroaqal  videnoi  neiw- 
ooram  nulla  ex  parte  lefnm  flliia  diaainilea,  ptennqR 
aaniorea. 


Hem.  3.]  Remedies  againsi  DieconienU. 

dainty  music,  gay  clothes,  lords  it  bravely  out,  &c.,  and  ail  that  which  Misillus 
admired  in  ^  Lucian ;  but  with  them  he  hath  the  gout,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  palsies, 
stone,  pox,  rheums,  catarrhs,  crudities,  oppillations,  ^melancholy,  &c.,  lust  enters  in, 
anger,  ambition,  according  to  ^Chrysostom,  ^the  sequel  of  riches  is  pride,  riot, 
intemperance,  arrogancy,  fury,  and  all  irrational  courses." 


*>  ** turpi  fregtniot  sBcula  luxu 

Divitie  mollef** 

with  their  variety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and  mind  get  in,  which  the 
poor  man  knows  not  of.  As  Saturn  in  ^  Lucian  answered  the  discontented  common- 
alty, (which  because  of  their  neglected  Satumal  feasts  in  Rome,  made  a  grievous 
complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men)  that  they  were  much  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing such  happiness  in  riches;  ""^'you  see  the  best  (said  he)  but  you  know  not 
their  several  gripings  and  discontents :"  they  are  like  painted  walls,  fair  without,  rot- 
ten within:  diseaseid,  filthy,  crazy,  full  of  intemperance's  effects;  '^^<and  who  can 
reckon  half?  if  you  but  knew  their  fears,  cares,  anguish  of  mind  and  vexation,  to 
which  they  are  subject,  you  would  hereafter  renounce  all  riches.'' 


> "  O  si  patcant  pectora  dlvitum, 
duanf  oa  intua  lublimi*  af  it 
Fortuna  metui?   Brutia  Coro 
Pulsante  flretum  mitior  unda  eet.** 


*'  O  that  their  breasts  were  bat  conspicuoast 
How  full  or  fear  within,  bow  Airions? 
The  narrow  seas  are  not  so  boisterous.** 


Tea,  but  he  hath  the  world  at  will  that  is  rich,  the  good  things  of  the  earth:  suave 
tst  de  magno  tollere  aceroo^  (it  is  sweet  to  draw  from  a  great  heap)  he  is  a  happy 
man,  'adored  like  a  god,  a  prince,  every  man  seeks  to  him,  applauds,  honours,  ad- 
mires him.  He  hath  honours  indeed,  abundance  of  all  things ;  but  (as  I  said)  withal 
'"  pride,  lust,  anger,  faction,  emulation,  fears,  cares,  suspicion  enter  with  his  wealth;'' 
for  his  intemperance  he  hath  aches,  crudities,  gouts,  and  as  fruits  of  his  idleness,  and 
fiibiess,  lust,  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  all  manner  of  diseases :  pecuniis  augeUtr 
mprobilas^  the  wealthier,  the  more  dishonest.  ^  ^^  He  is  exposed  to  hatred,  envy, 
peril  and  treason,  fear  of  death,  degiedation,"  &c.  'tis  luhrica  stcUio  et  prcmma  frc^ 
cipitio^  and  the  higher  he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  fall. 

i  ** celsB  grariore  casu 

Decidunt  turres,  feriuntqae  sumiaos 
Fulfura  montes,'* 

the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  towers;  *  in  the  more  eminent  place 
he  is,  the  more  subject  to  fall. 

"  Bumpitur  innumeris  arbos  uberrima  pomia^ 
Et  subitd  nimiie  pracipitantur  opes.*' 

As  a  tree  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit  breaks  her  own  boughs,  with  their  own  great- 
ness they  ruin  themselves :  which  Joachimus  Camerarius  hath  elegantly  expressed 
in  hiB  13  Emblem,  cent.  1 .  Inopem  se  copia  fecit.  Their  means  is  their  misery,  though 
they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lie,  dissemble,  collogue  and  flatter  their 
lieges,  obey,  second  his  will  and  commands  as  much  as  may  be,  yet  too  frequently 
they  miscarry,  they  fot  themselves  like  so  many  hogs,  as  ^.£neas  Sylvius  observes, 
that  when  they  are  full  fed,  they  may  be  devoured  by  their  princes,  as  Seneca  by 
Nero  was  served,  Sejanus  by  Tiberius,  and  Haman  by  Ahasuerus :  I  resolve  with 
Gregory,  potestas  culmnisj  est  iempestas  mentis ;  et  quo  digmtas  altiof,  casus  gravior^ 
honour  is  a  tempest,  the  higher  they  are  elevated,  the  more  grievously  depressed. 
For  the  rest  of  his  prerogatives  which  wealth  affords,  as  he  hath  more  his  expenses 
are  the  greater.  ^  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them;  and  what 
good  Cometh  to  the  owners,  but  the  beholding  thereof  with  the  eyes?"  Eccles.  iv.  10. 

>**  Millia  fhimenti  tua  triverit  area  centum, 

Noo  tuus  hinc  capiat  venter  plus  quam  meus** 


^an  evil  sickness,"  Solomon  calls  it,  ^and  reserved  to  them  for  an  evil,"  12  verse. 
^^They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  many  fears  and  temptations,  into  many  foolish  and 


**6aIIo  Tom.  8.  wEt  i  contubemio  ftadi  atque 

olidi  ventris  mors  tandem  educit.  Seneca  ep.  103. 
"Divitianim  sequela,  luzus,  intemperies,  arroganta, 
■sperbia,  fViror  injustus,  omnisaae  irrationibilis  motus. 
"  Juven.  SaL  &  "  Efleminate  nebes  have  destroyed  the 
•fe  by  ibe  introduction  of  sbamefkil  luxury.**  "  Saturn. 
Epist.  *Vos  qaidem  divitcs  putatis  felices,  sed 

Beteitis  eorum  miserias.  u*Bt  quota  pars  hec 

eonun  qua  islos  disemelaot  ?  ai  nossetis  metos  et  curas, 
qaibas  obaozii  mat,  pland  ftifiendas  vobis  di?itias 
•xiMiniaretiB.  i  Seneca  in  Here.  Oeteo.  ■  Et 

45  2e2 


diis  similes  stulta  co|itatio  fecit.  *  Flamma  simul 

libidinis  ingreditur ;  ira,  Airor  et  superbia,  divitianun 
sequela.  Chrys.  *  Omnium  oculis,  odio,  insidiis  expo, 
situs,  semper  solicitus,  fortuna  lodibriaoB.  *  Hor.  ft 
1.  od.  10.  •  Quid  me  felicem  toties  lactastis  amid  | 

aui  ceeidit,  stabili  noa  fiiit  ille  loco.  Boetb.  ^Vt 

postquam  impinguati  Aierint,  devorentur.  >Hor. 

"  Altboagh  a  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  may 
have  been  threshed  in  your  granaries,  your  stoaach 
will  not  contain  more  than  mine. 
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noisome  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  perdition."  1  Tim.  tL  0.  ^  Gold  and  sQver  hath 
destroyed  many,"  Ecclus.  Tiii.  2.  divituB  saeuli  sunt  laquei  diaboli:  so  wiites  Ber- 
nard ;  worldly  wealth  is  the  devil's  hait :  and  as  the  Moon  when  she  is  fuller  of 
light  is  still  farthest  from  the  Sun,  the  more  wealth  they  have,  the  forther  they  are 
commonly  from  God.  (If  I  had  said  this  of  myself,  rich  men  would  hare  palled 
me  to  pieces ;  but  hear  who  saith,  and  who  seconds  it,  an  Apostle)  therefore  Sc 
James  bids  them  ^  weep  and  howl  for  the  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them ;  their 
gold  shall  rust  and  canker,  and  eat  their  flesh  as  Are,"  James  v.  I,  2,  3.  I  may  then 
boldly  conclude  with  *  Theodoret,  quotiescunque  divitiis  affluenlem^  Sfc.  ^  As  often 
as  you  shall  see  a  man  abounding  in  wealth,"  qtd  gemmis  bihU  et  Serrano  damdt  m 
08tr0j  ^  and  naught  withal,  I  beseech  you  call  him  not  happy,  but  esteem  him  unfor- 
tunate, because  he  hath  many  occasions  oflered  to  live  unjustly ;  on  the  other  side, 
a  poor  man  is  not  miserable,  if  he  be  good,  but  therefore  happy,  that  those  evil 
sions  are  taken  from  him." 


w  "  Non  pooBidentem  multa  ▼ocaveiis 
Recte  beatiun ;  rectiui  occupat 
Nomeo  beati,  qui  deorum 
M UDcribus  Mpienter  uli, 
Duramqae  callet  pauneriem  pati, 
Pcjutqne  betho  flagiuom  timet.** 


*  He  !■  not  happy  that  n  rich. 

And  hatb  the  world  at  will. 
Bui  he  that  wisely  can  God's  gifts 

Possess  and  use  them  still : 
That  suflfers  and  with  patienee 

Abides  hard  poverty. 
And  cbooselh  rather  for  to  die; 

Than  do  such  villany.** 


Wherein  now  consists  his  happiness  ?  what  privileges  hath  he  more  than  other  men? 
or  rather  what  miseries,  what  cares  and  discontents  hath  he  not  more  than  other 
men? 


u  "  Non  enim  sane,  neque  eonsnlaris 
Summoyet  lictor  niiseros  lomultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circom 
Tecta  yolantes.** 


'  Nor  treasores,  nor  m^ois  oflicers  renome 
The  miseraUe  tumults  of  the  mind : 

Or  cares  that  lie  about,  or  fly  above 
Their  high.roofed  hoases,  with  hiife  I 


[binU' 


Tis  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him,  let  him  have  Job's  inventory,  ««/  CraM  et 
Crassi  licet,  non  hos  Pactolus  aureas  undas  agens,  eripiat  unquum  e  miseriis,  Crcesus 
or  rich  Crassus  cannot  now  command  health,  or  get  himself  a  stomach.  "''His 
worship,"  as  Apuleius  describes  him,  "  in  all  his  plenty  and  great  provision,  is  for- 
bidden to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appetite,  (sick  in  bed,  can  take  no  rest,  sore  grieved 
with  some  chronic  disease,  contracted  with  full  diet  and  ease,  or  troubled  in  mind) 
when  as,  in  the  meantime,  all  his  household  are  merry,  and  the  poorest  servant  that 
he  keeps  doth  continually  feast."  Tis  BractecUafelicitaSy  as  **  Seneca  tertbs  it,  tin- 
foiled  happiness,  infelixfelicUas,  an  unhappy  kind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  happiness 
at  all.  His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of  harness,  and  fortifications  against  outward  ene- 
mies, cannot  free  him  from  inward  fears  and  cares. 


"  Beveraque  metus  hominum,  cureque  sequacea 
Nee  metuunt  fremitus  armorum,  aut  feerea  tela, 
Audacterque  inter  regea,  reg umque  potentes 
Versantur,  neque  fulgorcm  reverentur  ab  auro.'* 


*  Indeed  men  still  attending  fears  and  cares 
Nor  armonra  clashing,  nor  fierce  weapons  fears: 
With  kings  converw  they  boldly,  and  kinp  peen. 
Fearing  no  flashing  that  (h>m  gold  appears." 


Look  how  many  servants  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he  suspects ;  for  liberty  he 
entertains  ambition ;  his  pleasures  are  no  pleasures ;  and  that  which  is  worst,  he 
cannot  be  private  or  enjoy  himself  as  other  men  do,  his  state  is  a  servitude.  ^  A 
countryman  may  travel  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  province  to  province,  city  to  city, 
and  glut  his  eyes  with  delightful  objects,  hawk,  hunt,  and  use  those  ordinary  dis- 
ports, without  any  notice  taken,  all  which  a  prince  or  a  great  man  cannot  do.  He 
keeps  in  for  state,  ne  majestatis  dignitas  evilescatj  as  our  China  kings,  of  Borneo, 
and  Tartarian  Chams,  those  aurea  mancipia,  are  said  to  do,  seldom  or  never  seen 
abroad,  ut  major  sit  hominum  erga  se  ohseroaniia,  which  the  '*  Persian  kings  so  pre- 
cisely observed  of  old.  A  poor  man  takes  more  delight  in  an  ordinary  meal's  m^at, 
which  he  hath  but  seldom,  than  they  do  with  all  their  exotic  dainties  and  continaal 
viands ;  Q^ippe  voluptaiem  commendat  rarior  usus.  His  the  rarity  and  necessity  that 
makes  a  thing  acceptable  and  pleasant  Darius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander,  drank 
puddle  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  it  was  pleasanter,  he  swore,  than  any  wine  or 


•Cap.  Owdfl  carat,  grcc.  alfert.  rap.  de  providentia; 
qnotieseunqoe  divitiis  aflluentem  hominem  videmus, 
comque  pcasimum,  ne  qucso  hune  beatissimum  pute. 
mns,  Md  infelieem,  censeamus,  ioc  m  Bor.  I.  8.  Od.  9. 
"  Hot.  lib.  8.  ^  Florid,  lib.  4.  Dives  ilk  cibo  inter- 


dicitor,  et  in  omni  oopia  sua  eibam  non  accipit.  ( 
interea  totum  ^us  servitium  hilars  sit.  atque  epalerar. 
u  Epist.  115.  >«  Bar.  et  mahi  curto  Ire  licet  miIo 

vel  si  libet  usque  Ttrentum.         i*Bfisoiiiui. 
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mead.  All  excess,  as  ^  Epictetus  argues,  will  cause  a  dislike ;  sweet  will  be  sour, 
which  made  that  temperate  Epicurus  sometimes  voluntarily  fast  But  they  being 
always  accustomed  to  the  same  "  dishes,  (which  are  nastily  dressed  by  slovenly 
cooks,  that  afler  their  obscenities  never  wash  their  bawdy  hands)  be  they  fish,  flesh, 
compounded,  made  dishes,  or  whatsoever  else,  are  therefore  cloyed ;  nectar's  self 
grows  loathsome  to  them,  they  are  weary  of  all  their  fine  palaces,  they  are  to  them 
but  as  so  many  prisons.  A  poor  man  drinks  in  a  wooden  dish,  and  eats  his  meat  in 
wooden  spoons,  wooden  platters,  earthen  vessels,  and  such  homely  stufil*:  the  other 
in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  but  with  what  success  ?  in  auro  Ubitur  venenumj 
fear  of  poison  in  the  one,  security  in  the  other.  A  poor  man  is  able  to  write,  to 
speak  his  mind,  to  do  his  own  business  himself;  locuples  mittit  parasitunij  saith 
"Philostratus,  a  rich  man  employs  a  parasite,  and  as  the  major  of  a  city,  speaks  by 
the  town  clerk,  or  by  Mr.  Recorder,  when  he  cannot  express  himself.  ^^  Nonius  the 
senator  hath  a  purple  coat  as  stiff  with  jewels  as  his  mind  is  full  of  vices ;  rings  on 
his  fingers  worth  20,000  sesterces,  and  as  "^  Perox  the  Persian  king,  an  union  in  his 
ear  worth  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold :  ''  Cleopatra  hath  whole  boars  and 
sheep  served  up  to  her  table  at  once,  drinks  jewels  dissolved,  40,000  sesterces  in 
value ;  but  to  what  end  ? 

■"  Nam  tibi  cum  ftneet  urit  litis,  aurea  qoeris 
Pocula  r 

Doth  a  man  that  is  adry  desire  to  drink  in  gold  ?  Doth  not  a  cloth  suit  become  him 
as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all  thdr  silks,  saUns,  damasks,  taffeties  and  tis- 
sues ?  Is  not  homespun  cloth  as  great  a  preservative  against  cold,  as  a  coat  of  Tartar 
lamb's-wool,  died  in  grain,  or  a  gown  of  giant's  be^s  ?  Nero,  saith  ^  Sueton., 
never  put  on  one  garment  twice,  and  thou  hast  scarce  one  to  put  on  ?  what's  the 
difierence  ^  one's  sick,  the  other  sound :  such  is  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  and 
that  which  is  the  consummation  and  upshot  of  all,  death  itself  makes  the  greatest 
difference.  One  like  a  hen  feeds  on  the  dunghill  all  his  days,  but  is  served  up  at 
last  to  his  Lord's  table ;  the  other  as  a  falcon  is  fed  with  partridge  and  pigeons,  and 
carried  on  his  master's  fist,  but  when  he  dies  is  flung  to  the  muckhill,  and  there  lies. 
The  rich  man  lives  like  Dives  jovially  here  on  earth,  temulerUus  divitiis,  make  the 
best  of  it ;  and  '^  boasts  himself  in  the  multitude  of  his  riches,"  Psalm  xlix.  6.  11. 
he  thinks  his  house  ^^  called  afler  his  own  name,"  shall  continue  for  ever ;  ^  but  he 
perisheth  like  a  beast,"  verse  20.  ^  his  way  utters  his  folly,"  verse  13.  male  partCy 
male  dilabuntur;  "like  sheep  they  lie  in  tiie  grave,"  verse  14.  Puncto  descendurU 
ad  infemum^  "  they  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  go  suddenly  down  to  hell,"  Job 
xxi.  13.  For  all  physicians  and  medicines  enforcing  nature,  a  swooning  wife,  fami- 
lies' complaints,  friends'  tears,  dirges,  masses,  rutnias^  funerals,  for  all  orations,  coun- 
terfeit hired  acclamations,  eulogiums,  epitaphs,  hearses,  heralds,  black  mourners, 
solemnities,  obelisks,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  if  he  have  them,  at  least,  ^  he,  like  a 
hog,  goes  to  hell  with  a  guilty  conscience  (propter  hos  dilatavit  infernos  os  sutim\ 
and  a  poor  man's  curse ;  his  memory  stinks  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle  when  it  is 
put  out ;  scurrilous  libels,  and  infamous  obloquies  accompany  him.  When  as  poor 
Lazarus  is  Dei  sacrarium^  the  temple  of /rod,  lives  and  dies  in  true  devotion,  hath 
no  more  attendants,  but  his  own  innocency,  the  heaven  a  tomb,  desires  to  be  dis- 
solved, buried  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  hath  a  company  of  ^  Angels  ready  to  convey 
his  soul  into  Abraham's  bosom,  he  leaves  an  everlasting  and  a  sweet  memory  behind 
him.  Crassus  and  Sylla  are  indeed  still  recorded,  but  not  so  much  for  their  wealth 
as  for  their  victories :  CrcBsus  for  his  end,  Solomon  for  his  wisdom.  In  a  word, 
"^  to  get  wealth  is  a  great  trouble,  anxiety  to  keep,  grief  to  lose  it." 

^  "  duid  dignum  stolidis  mentibus  iroprecer  ? 
Opes,  honorec  ambiant: 
Et  cam  falsa  gnvi  mole  paraverint, 
Turn  vera  cognoicant  bona." 


*Si  modum  excnwT\»,  suavimima  sunt  molesta. 
i*Et  incupidiis  gule,  coquus  et  pueri  illotia  roanibus 
ab  exoneratione  ventris  omnia  tractant,  &c.  Cardan. 
1.  8.  cap.  46.  de  rerum  varieiate.  "■  Epist.  >»  Plin. 
lib.  57.  cap.  6.  "Zonaras  3.  annal.  »  Plutarch, 
vit.  ejus.  »  Hor  Ser.  lib.  1.  Sm.  2.  «Cap.  30. 

Bullara  vestem  bis  itiduit.  >*  Ad  generum  Cereris 

sine  cede  et  sangiiinR  pauci  descendant  reges,  et  sicca 
■MTte  tyraDDi.  »**God  shall  deliver  his  soul  from 


the  power  of  the  ^ave."  Psal.  zliz.  15.  "Cont^mpl. 
Idiot.  Cap.  37.  divitianim  acquisitio  magni  labons, 
poesessio  magni  timoris,  amissio  magni  dolorls. 
s*  Boethius  de  consol.  pbil.  I.  3.  "  How  contemptiUe 
fitolid  minds!  They  covet  riches  and  titles,  and  when 
they  have  obtained  these  commodities  of  fklse  weight 
and  measures,  then,  and  not  before,  they  understand 
what  is  truly  valuable.'* 


896  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part  2.  Sec  3. 

Bnt  consider  all  those  other  unknown,  concealed  happinesses,  which  a  poor  man 
hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  because  they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the  world's  esteem, 
or  so  taken)  Oforttmatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  narint:  happy  they  are  in  the  mean- 
time if  they  would  take  notice  of  it,  niake  use,  or  apply  it  to  themselves.  ^A  poor 
man  wise  is  better  than  a  foolish  king,"  Eccles.  ii.  13.  "^Poverty  is  the  way  to 
heaven,  *  the  mistress  of  philosophy,  "^  the  mother  of  religion,  virtue,  sobriety,  sbter 
of  innocency,  and  an  upright  mind."  How  many  such  encomiums  might  I  add  out 
of  the  fathers,  philosophers,  orators  ?  It  troubles  many  that  are  poor,  they  account 
of  it  as  a  great  plague,  curse,  a  sign  of  God's  hatred,  ipsum  seelus^  damned  viDany 
itself,  a  disgrace,  shame  and  reproach ;  but  to  whom,  or  why  ?  ''  ^  If  fcnrtnBe  hath 
envied  me  wealth,  thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  father  have  not  left  me  such  revenues 

as  others  have,  that  I  am  a  younger  brother,  basely  bom, ad  sine  luce  gemuj 

surdumque  parentum nofiten,  of  mean  parentage,  a  dirt-dauber's  son,  am  I  there- 
fore to  be  blamed  ?  an  eagle,  a  bull,  a  lion  is  not  rejected  for  his  poveri^,  and  whj 
should  a  man  ?"  Tis  ^fortuna  telum^  non  culpa^  fortune's  &ult,  not  mine.  ^Good 
Sir,  I  am  a  servant,  (to  use  **  Seneca's  words)  howsoever  your  poor  friend ;  a  servant, 
and  yet  your  chamber-fellow,  and  if  you  consider  better  of  it,  your  fellow-aervanL" 
I  am  thy  drudge  in  the  world's  eyes,  yet  in  God's  sight  peradventure  thy  better,  mj 
soul  is  more  precious,  and  I  dearer  unto  him.  EHam  servi  diis  cura  sunlf  as  Evan- 
gelus  at  large  proves  in  Macrobius,  the  meanest  servant  is  most  precious  in  his  sight 
Thou  art  an  epicure,  I  am  a  good  Christian ;  thou  art  many  parasangs  before  me  in 
means,  favour,  wealth,  honour,  Claudius's  Narcissus,  Nero's  Massa,  Domitian's  Pai^ 
thenius,  a  fevourite,  a  golden  slave ;  thou  coverest  thy  floors  with  marble,  thy  roofs 
with  gold,  thy  walls  with  statues,  fine  pictures,  curious  hangings,  &c.,  what  of  aU 
this  ?  calcas  opes,  ^c,  what 's  all  this  to  true  happiness  ?  I  live  and  breathe  under 
that  glorious  heaven,  that  august  capitol  of  nature,  enjoy  the  brightness  of  stars,  that 
clear  light  of  sun  and  moon,  those  infinite  creatures,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
herbs,  all  that  sea  and  land  afford,  far  surpassing  all  that  art  and  opulentia  can  give. 
I  am  free,  and  which  ^  Seneca  said  of  Rome,  culmen  liberos  texU,  sub  marmore  et 
auro  postea  servitus  ludntavitj  thou  hast  Amalthea  comu,  plenty,  pleasure,  the  woM 
at  will,  I  am  despicable  and  poor  \  but  a  word  overshot,  a  blow  in  choler,  a  game  at 
tables,  a  loss  at  sea,  a  sudden  fire,  the  prince's  dislike,  a  little  sickness,  &C.,  may 
make  us  equal  in  an  instant ;  howsoever  take  thy  time,  triumph  and  insult  awhile, 
einis  aquat,  as  "^Alphonsus  said,  death  will  equalise  us  all  at  last  I  live  sparingly^ 
in  the  mean  time,  am  clad  homely,  fare  hardly ;  is  this  a  reproach  ?  am  I  the  worse 
for  it  ?  am  I  contemptible  for  it  ?  am  I  to  be  reprehended  ?  A  learned  man  in  *  Neri- 
sanus  was  taken  down  for  sitting  amongst  gentlemen,  but  he  replied,  ^  my  nobility 
is  about  the  head,  yours  declines  to  the  tail,"  and  they  were  silent.  Let  them  mock, 
scoff  and  revile,  'tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made  thee  so ;  ^  he  that  mocketh  the 
poor,  reproacheth  him  that  made  him,"  Prov.  xi.  5.  ^  and  he  that  rejoiceth  at  afflic- 
tion, shall  not  be  unpunished."  For  the  rest,  the  poorer  thou  art,  the  happier  thou 
art,  ditior  est,  at  non  melior,  saith  "  Epictetus,  he  is  richer,  not  better  than  thou  art, 
not  so  free  from  lust,  envy,  hatred,  ambition. 

*'  BeatuB  ille  qui  procul  nefotiis 
Patera  a  nira  bobas  ezeicct  mia.** 

Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  "freed  from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  he  seeks  no  honours, 
gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not,  envies  not,  temporiseth  not,  but  lives  privately, 
and  well  contented  with  his  estate ; 

Nee  ipei  corde  avidas,  nee  earam  paieit  inanem 
Secunia  qud  ftta  cadant.** 

He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdoms  thrive  better  by  succession 
or  election ;  whether  monarchies  should  be  mixed,  temperate,  or  absolute ;  the  house 


*  Austin  in  Ps.  Izzvi  omois  Pbiloeophie  magistra, 
ad  coDlttm  via.  *  Bone  mentii  aoror  paupertas. 

"Pedafoga  pietatis  eobria,  pia  mater,  cuHu  simplez, 
habittt  secura,  consilio  beneauada.  Apul.  **  Cardan. 
Opprobrium  noa  est  paupertas:  quod  latro  eripit.  aut 
paternon  reliquit,  cur  mihi  vitio  daretur,  si  fortuna 
divitias  invidit  1  non  aquilv,  non,  Ace.  »  Tully. 


eonservus  si  cogitaTeris.  *•  Epist.  66  et  90.  »  Pi- 
normitan.  rebus  gestls  Alpb.  si  Lib.  4.  nam.  S1& 

qnidam  deprebennis  quod  sederet  loco  nobiliom,  awi 
nobilitas,  ait,  est  circa  caput,  vestra  deelinat  ad  caa- 
dam.  **  Tanto  beatior  es,  quanto  coUectior.  "Koa 
amoribns  inservit,  non  appettt  bouores,  et  qaaliteictii- 
que  relictus  satis  habet.  ixMniaem  ae  esse  meminit,  ia- 


'Epist   74.  servus  summe  homo;  aerrua  aum,  immo  ,  videt  nemini.  neminemdeapicil.neminemmiratur.fler 
contubernalis,  servos  sum,  at  humilis  amicus,  immo  |  monibus  malignii  non  attendit  aut  aUtur.    PUnius. 
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of  Ottomon's  and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him ;  he  inquires  not  after  colonies  or  new 
discoveries ;  whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  Constantine's  donation  be  of  force ; 
what  comets  or  new  stars  signify,  whether  the  earth  stand  or  move,  there  be  a 
new  world  in  the  moon,  or  infinite  worlds,  .&c.  He  is  not  touched  with  fear  o^ 
invasions,  factions  or  emulations ; 


s>"  Folix  ille  animi,  divisque  simillimui  ipeis, 
Q.aei]i  non  mordaci  resplendeni  gloria  fuco 
Solicitat,  noQ  fastoai  mala  y aadia  luzus, 
Sed  tacitoa  sinit  ire  die*,  et  paupere  cuitu 

«Exigit  inoocus  tranquilla  silentia  rits." 


"A  happy  tool,  and  like  toOod  hiineelf. 
Whom  not  vain  glory  maoeratee  or  strife. 
Or  wicked  Joys  of  that  proud  ewelling  pelf, 
But  leada  a  still,  poor,  and  contented  life." 


A  secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknowledge  it    But  here  is  the 
misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice  of  it ;  he  repines  at  rich  men's  wealth,  brave 
hangings,  dainty  fare,  as  ^*  Simonides  objected  to  Hieron,  he  hath  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  ^  in  lecfis  ehumeis  dormit^  vinum  phialis  hibii^  optimis  ungttenlis  delibuitur^ 
^  he  knows  not  the  affliction  of  Joseph,  stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  and  singing 
to  the  sound  of  the  viol.''  And  it  troubles  him  tliat  he  hath  not  the  like :  there  is  a  dif- 
ference (he  grumbles)  between  Laplolly  and  Pheasants,  to  tumble  i'th' straw  and  lie  in  a 
down  bed,  betwixt  wine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  palace.    ^  He  hates  nature  (as 
^  Pliny  characteriseth  him)  that  she  hath  made  him  lower  than  a  god,  and  is  angry 
with  the  gods  that  any  man  goes  before  him;"  and  although  he  hath  received  much, 
yet  (as  **  Seneca  follows  it)  '^  he  thinks  it  an  injury  that  he  hath  no  more,  and  is  so 
far  from  giving  thanks  for  his  tribuneship,  that  he  complains  he  is  not  prstor,  neither 
doth  that  please  him,  except  he  may  be  consul."   Why  is  he  not  a  prince,  why  not 
a  monarch,  why  not  an  emperor  ?  Why  should  one  man  have  so  much  more  than 
his  fellows,  one  have  all,  another  nothing?  Why  should  one  man  be  a  slave  or 
drudge  to  another?    One  surfeit,  another  starve,  one  live  at  ease,  another  labour, 
without  any  hope  of  better  fortune  ?   Thus  they  grumble,  mutter,  and  repine :  not 
considering  that  inconstancy  of  himian  afliiirs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition 
with  another,  or  well  weighing  their  own  present  estate.    What  they  are  now,  thou 
mayest  shortly  be ;  and  what  thou  art  they  shall  likely  be.   Expect  a  little,  compare 
future  and  times  past  with  the  present,  see  the  event,  and  comfort  thyself  with  it.    It 
is  as  well  to  be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  families,  as  in  private  men's 
estates.    Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world,  Rome  the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself 
of  two  *  myriads  of  inhabitants ;  now  that  all-commanding  country  is  possessed  by 
petty  princes,  *•  Rome  a  small  village  in  respect.    Greece  of  old  the  seat  of  civility, 
mother  of  sciences  and  humanity;  now  forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism,  a  den  of 
thieves.    Germany  then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full  of  magnifi- 
cent cities :  Athens,  Corinth,  Carthage,  how  flourishing  cities,  now  buried  in  their 
own  ruins !    Corvortim^ferarum,  aprorum  et  bestiarum  lustra^  like  so  many  wilder- 
nesses, a  receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Venice  a  poor  fisher-town;  Paris,  London,  small 
cottages  in  Caesar's  time,  now  most  noble  emporiums.   Valois,  Plantagenet,  and  Sca- 
liger  how  fortunate  families,  how  likely  to  continue !  now  quite  extinguished  and 
rooted  out.    He  stands  aloft  to-day,  full  of  favour,  wealth,  honour,  and  prosperity, 
in  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel :  to-morrow  in  prison,  worse  than  nothing,  his  son 's  a 
beggar.    Thou  art  a  poor  servile  drudge,  Fax  populi^  a  very  slave,  thy  son  may 
come  to  be  a  prince,  with  Maximinus,  Agathocles,  &c.  a  senator,  a  general  of  an 
array;  thou  standest  bare  to  him  now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and 
his,  takest  an  alms  of  him :  stay  but  a  little,  and  his  next  heir  peradventure  shall 
consume  all  with  riot,  be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he  shall  beg  of  thee.    Thou 
shalt  be  his  most  honourable  patron,  he  thy  devout  servant,  his  posterity  shall  run, 
ride,  and  do  as  much  for  thine,  as  it  was  with  *'  Frisgobald  and  Cromwell,  it  may  be 
for  thee.    Citizens  devour  country  gentlemen,  and  settle  in  their  seats ;  after  two  or 
three  descents,  they  consume  all  in  riot,  it  returns  to  the  city  again. 


"Politianus  in  Riiitico.  ^oGyges  regno  Lydin 

ioflatu*  aciflcitatum  misit  Apollinem  an  quia  mortaliiim 
K  felicior  eseet.  Aglaium  Arcadiim  pauperrimum 
Apollo  pnetulit,  qui  terminoe  agri  sui  nunquam  ezces- 
Krtt,  rure  suo  contentus.  Val.  lib.  I.  c.  7.  *^  Hor. 

bKc  est  Vita  solutonini  misera  ambitione,  gravique. 
4>Amoe.tt.  i*Pnef)it.  lib.  7.    Odit  natnram  quod 

infra  deos  tit ;  iraacitar  diia  quod  quia  ilU  antecedal. 


M  De  ira  cap.  31.  lib.  3.  Et  ai  multum  aeeeperit,  ii\)iiriaa 
putat  plura  non  accepiMe;  non  agit  pro  tribunatu 
gratias,  Rcd  queritur  quod  non  ait  ad  preturam  perdue* 
tua ;  neque  hfec  grata,  ai  desit  conaulatua.  ^  Lips, 

admir.  «•  Of  aome  90,000  inbabitanta  now.  *>  Read 
the  atory  at  large  in  John  Fox,  hia  AcU  and  Monu. 
menta. 
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Cure  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  2.  Sec.  3. 


'"  Novua  incola  venit ; 


Nam  proprie  tellitriM  herum  natura,  neqae  ilium. 
Nee  me.  nee  queiiquam  statuit ;  no«  expulit  ille : 
Ilium  aut  nequities,  aut  vafiri  inacitia  juris.** 


have  we  llv*d  at  a  more  fhigsl  rate. 


Since  thia  new  itranger  uered  on  our  eatate? 

Nature  will  no  perpetual  beir  asaig^n. 

Or  make  tbe  farm  bit  property  or  mine. 

He  iuni*d  ua  out :  but  follies  all  bis  own. 

Or  law-suits  and  tbeir  knareries  yet  onkoown. 

Or.  all  bia  follies  and  bis  lawHHiiis  past. 

Some  long-liY'd  beir  aball  turn  faim  oat  at  last.'* 


A  lawyer  buys  out  his  poor  client,  after  a  while  his  client's  posterity  buy  out  him 
and  his ;  so  things  go  round,  ebb  and  flow. 


**  Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  nuper  Ofelli 
Diclus  eral,  nuUi  proprius.  sed  cedit  in  usum 
Nunc  mibi,  nunc  aliis;** 


**  Tbe  fkrm,  once  mine,  now  bears  Umbrenn^ 
Tbe  use  alone,  not  property,  we  claim ; 
Tlien  be  not  with  your  present  lot  deprest. 
And  meet  the  future  witta  undaunted  breast  f* 


as  he  said  then,  n^er  cujus^  quot  hahes  Dondnosf  So  say  I  of  land,  houses,  move- 
ables and  money,  mine  to-day,  his  anon,  whose  to-morrow  ?  In  fine,  (as  **  MachiaTel 
observes)  ^virtue  and  prosperity  beget  rest;  rest  idleness;  idleness  riot;  riot  destruc- 
tion; from  which  we  come  again  to  good  laws ;  good  laws  engender  virtuous  actions; 
virtue,  glory,  and  prosperity;  and  His  no  dishonour  then  (as  Guicciardine  adds)  for 
a  flourishing  man,  city,  or  state  to  come  to  ruin,  "  nor  infelicity  to*  be  subject  to  the 
law  of  nature.''  Ergo  terrena  calcanda,  siiienda  ccslestia^  (therefore  I  say)  scorn 
this  transitory  state,  look  up  to  heaven,  think  not  what  others  are,  but  wnat  thou 
art :  '*  Qud  parte  locatus  es  in  re :  and  what  thou  shalt  be,  what  thou  mayest  be. 
Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself  did,  when  he  lived  here  on  earth,  imitate  him  as  mccb 
as  in  thee  lies.  How  many  great  Csesars,  mighty  monarchs,  tetrarchs,  dynasties, 
princes  lived  in  his  days,  in  what  plenty,  what  delicacy,  how  bravely  attended,  what 
a  deal  of  gold  and  silver,  what  treasure,  how  many  sumptuous  palaces  had  thej, 
what  provinces  and  cities,  ample  territories,  fields,  rivers,  fountains,  parks,  forests, 
lawns,  woods,  cells,  &c.  ?  Yet  Christ  had  none  of  all  this,  he  would  have  none  of 
this,  he  voluntarily  rejected  all  this,  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  could  not  err  in 
his  choice,  he  contemned  all  this,  he  chose  that  which  was  safer,  better,  and  more 
certain,  and  less  to  be  repented,  a  mean  estate,  even  poverty  itself;  and  why  dost 
thou  then  doubt  to  follow  him,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apostles,  to  imitate  all  good 
men :  so  do  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt  not  err  eternally,  as  too 
many  worldlings  do,  that  run  on  in  their  own  dissolute  courses,  to  their  confusion 
and  ruin,  thou  shalt  not  do  amiss.  Whatsoever  thy  fortune  is,  be  contented  with  it, 
trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  refer  thyself  wholly  to  him.  For  know  this,  in  conclu- 
sion, ^on  est  volentis  nee  currenlis^  sed  miserenlis  Dei^  'tis  not  as  men,  but  as  God 
will.  ^  The  Lord  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich,  bringeth  low,  and  exalteth  (1  Sam.  u. 
ver.  7. 8),  he  lifteth  the  poor  from  the  dust,  and  raiseth  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill, 
to  set  them  amongst  princes,  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  glory;"  'tis  all  as  he 
pleaseth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom;  he  that  appoints  the  end  (though  to  os 
unknown)  appoints  the  means  likewise  subordinate  to  the  end. 

Yea,  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most  mortal  men,  they  have 
no  such  forecast,  to  see  what  may  be,  what  shall  likely  be,  but  what  is,  though  not 
wherefore,  or  from  whom,  hoc  anget^  their  present  misfortunes  grind  their  soi^  and 
an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  other  men's  prosperities,  Vicinumque  pectu 
grandius  uber  hahet^  how  rich,  how  fortunate,  how  happy  is  he  ?  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  doth  not  consider  the  other  miseries,  his  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  that 
accompany  his  estate,  but  still  reflects  upon  his  own  false  conceived  woes  and  wants, 
whereas  if  the  matter  were  duly  examined,  ^  he  is  in  no  distress  at  all,  he  hath  no 
cause  to  complain. 

jiM •qiu  auerelas  *'  '^^^  cease  complaining,  firiend,  and  learn  to  live. 

Pannor  Anim  n/^n  lm»  »n\  M>mm  «ti«n<ktiff  •!««•  »»  HC  IS  UOt  pOOr  tO  Wbom  kind  fortUHe  ffTantS, 

Pauper  enim  non  est  cui  reram  suppetit  usus.  g^^^  withTfrugal  hand,  what  Nature  waats,*" 

he  is  not  poor,  he  is  not  in  need.  ^  ^  Nature  is  content  with  bread  and  water ;  and 
he  that  can  rest  satisfied  with  that,  may  contend  with  Jupiter  himself  for  happiness.^ 
In  that  golden  age,  ^somnos  dedit  umhra  saluhres^  potum  quoque  lubrictis  omftu,  tbe 
tree  gave  wholesome  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear  rivers  drink.  The  Israelites 


«■  Hor.  Sat.  9.  ser.  lib.  S.  *5  Florent.  hist,  virtus 

quietem  parat,  quies  otium,  otiuro  porro  luzum  gene- 
rat,  luius  interitum,  k  quo  iterum  ad  saluberriinas.&c. 
MQulcciard.  in  Biponeat;  nulla  infelicitas  subjectum 


left  natune,  kc. 


u  Persius. 


divites  qui  codIo  et  terra  frui  pnssunt.  0  Bor.  lib.  1. 
epi«.  12.  M  Seneca  epist.  IS.  panem  et  aquam  natora 
desiderat,  et  hcc  qui  babet,  ipso  cum  love  de  felicitate 
conteudat.   Cibus  simplex  famem  sedat,  vestis  uaais 


»  Omnea  ,  frigius  arcet.  Senec  epiat.  8. 


MBoetliiiia. 
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drank  water  in  the  wilderness ;  Samson,  David,  Saul,  Abraham's  servant  when  he 
went  for  Isaac's  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  how  many  besides  might  I  reckon 
up,  Egypt,  Palestine,  whole  countries  in  the  "  Indies,  that  drank  pure  water  all  their 
lives.  "The  Persian  kings  themselves  drank  no  other  drink  than  the  water  of 
C^ospis,  that  runs  by  Susa,  which  was  carried  in  bottles  after  them,  whithersoever 
they  went.  Jacob  desired  no  more  of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  put  on 
in  his  journey.  Gen.  xxviii.  20.  Bene  est  eui  deus  ohtulit  Parca  quod  satis  est  manu; 
bread  is  enough  "^Ho  strengthen  the  heart."  And  if  you  study  philosophy  aright, 
saith  ^Maudarensis,  '^  whatsoever  is  beyond  this  moderation,  is  not  useful,  but  trouble- 
some." ^Agellius,  out  of  Euripides,  accounts  bread  and  water  enough  to  satisfy 
nature,  "  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit,  the  rest  is  not  a  feast,  but  a  riot."  "  S.  Hierome 
esteems  him  rich  ^'  that  hath  bread  to  eat,  and  a  potent  man  that  is  not  compelled  to 
be  a  slave ;  hunger  is  not  ambitious,  so  that  it  have  to  eat,  and  thirst  doth  not  prefer 
a  cup  of  gold."  It  was  no  epicurean  speech  of  an  epicure,  he  that  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  little  will  never  have  enough :  and  very  good  counsel  of  him  in  the  °  poet, 
^  O  my  son,  mediocrity  of  means  agrees  best  with  men ;  too  much  is  pernicious." 

**  Divitia  grandM  bomini  sunt  vivere  pared, 
iEqao  >nimo.** 

And  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance,  niMl  est,  mMl  deest,  thou  hast 
litde,  thou  wantest  nothing.  'Tis  all  one  to  be  hanged  in  a  chain  of  gold,  or  in  a 
rope ;  to  be  filled  with  dainties  or  coarser  meat. 


O'*  9t  veiitri  bene,  si  lateri,  pedibuaque  tuis,  nil 
Divilic  poterunt  regales  addere  majos.'* 


If  belly,  sides  and  feet  be  well  at  ease, 

A  prince's  treasure  can  thee  no  more  please. 


Socrates  in  a  fair,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such  a  multitude  of  people 
convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed  forthwith,  ^  O  ye  gods  what  a  sifht  of  things 
do  not  I  want  ?  ^Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keeps  thee  in  health  of  body  and  mind, 
and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest  as  a  feral  plague  is  thy  physician  and 
^chiefest  friend,  which  inakes  thee  a  good  man,  a  healthful,  a  sound,  a  virtuous,  an 
honest  and  happy  man."  For  when  virtue  came  from  heaven  (as  the  poet  feigns) 
rich  men  kicked  her  up,  wicked  men  abhorred  her,  courtiers  scofifed  at  her,  citizens 
hated  her,  ^  and  that  she  was  thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to 
her  sister  Poverty,  where  she  had  found  good  entertainment.  Poverty  and  Virtue 
dwell  together. 

••• O  viiae  tata  facultas 

Pauperis,  an^ustique  lares,  6  munera  noodum 
Intellecta  deum.** 

How  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content.  ^  Godliness  is  a  great  gain,  if  a  man 
can  be  content  with  that  which  he  hath,"  1  Tim.  vi.  6.  And  all  true  happiness  is  in 
a  mean  estate.  I  have  a  little  wealth,  as  he  said,  "sed  qtuis  animus  magnasfaciij  a 
kingdom  in  conceit : 

•  "  — —  nil  amplius  oplo 

Mai&  Date,  nisi  ut  propria  bee  mihi  munera  faxis ;" 

I  have  enough  and  desire  no  more. 

«"Dii  bene  fecenint  inopis  me  qnodque  pusilli 
Ffecerunt  animi'* 

'tis  very  well,  and  to  my  content.  ""^Vestem  etforlunam  concitmam  potius  quam  l(txam 
probo,  let  my  fortune  and  my  garments  be  both  alike  fit  for  me.  And  which  ^'Sebas- 
tian Foscarinus,  sometime  Duke  of  Venice,  caused  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb  in 
St  Mark's  Church,  ^  Hear,  O  ye  Venetians,  and  I  will  tell  you  which  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world :  to  contemn  it"  I  will  engrave  it  in  ray  heart,  it  shall  be  my 
whole  study  to  contemn  it.  Let  them  take  w^th,  Stercora  stercus  ametj  so  that  I 
may  have  security:  bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit;  though  I  live  obscure,  ^yet  I  live 
clean  and  honest;  and  when  as  the  lofty  oak  is  blown  down,  the  silky  reed  may 


••  Muflhsus  et  alii.  f^  Brissonius.  »  Psal.  Izxxiv. 
"Si  recte  philosopbemini,  quioquid  aptam  roodera> 
tionem  supersreditur,  oneri  potius  qudm  usui  est. 
*  Lib.  7.  16.  C^reris  raunus  el  aqua  poculum  roortales 
QDcruni  habere,  et  quorum  satica  nunquam  eat,  luxus 
>Qtem,  sunt  cetera,  non  epnis.  "  Satis  est  dives 

qui  pane  non  indiget:  niroiuni  potens  qui  servire  non 
oof  itur.  Ambitiosa  non  est  fames,  See.  ■  Euripides 
Menalip.  O  fili,  mediocres  divitie  hominibus  conve- 
AittDt,  nimia  vero  moles  perniciosa.  <*  Hor.  **  O 
Boctes  oancqae  doum.         *  Per  mille  fraudet  doctoe- 


que  dolos  ejicitur,  apud  suciam  paupertatem  ejusque 
cultorea  divertens  in  eorum  sinu  et  tutela  deliciatnr. 
M  Lucan.  **  O  protecting  quality  of  a  poor  man's  life, 
frugal  means,  gifts  scarce  yet  understood  by  the  goda 
themselves.'*  •'Lip.  miscell.  ep.  4a  «8at.O. 

lib.  2.  "Hor.  Sat.  4.  '"'Apuleius.  "Ctaytreus 
in  Europe  deticiis.  Aocipite  cives  Veneti  quod  est 
optimum  in  rebus  bumanis,  res  taumanas  contemnere. 
nVah,  vivere  etiam  nunc  lubei,as  Demea  said,  Adelpb. 
Act.  4.  Cloam  multis  non  egeo,  quam  multa  ood  deai* 
dero,  ut  Boerates  in  pompa,  llto  in  nnndioii. 
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stand.  Let  them  take  glory,  for  that's  their  misery;  let  them  take  honour,  so  that 
I  may  have  heart's  ease.  Due  me  O  JupUer  et  iufaium^  S^c,  Lead  me,  O  God, 
whither  thou  wilt,  I  am  ready  to  follow;  command,  I  will  ohey.  I  do  not  envy  at 
their  wealth,  titles,  offices; 

T<  '*  Stet  quicunque  ▼olet  poteop 
Aule  eulmine  lubrieo. 
Me  dulcis  f aturet  quies,** 

let  me  live  quiet  and  at  ease.  "^  Erimus  fortasse  (as  he  comforted  himself)  quaado 
illi  rum  ertmt^  when  they  are  dead  and  gone,  and  all  their  pomp  vanished,  our 
memory  may  flourish: 

dant  perennes 


W" 


Ne  pete  frandia, 
Lautaqae  prandia 
lite  repleu.** 


Stemmata  Don  peritura  Mumb.** 

Let  him  be  my  lord,  patron,  baron,  earl,  and  possess  so  many  goodly  castles,  ^tis 
well  for  me"  that  I  have  a  poor  house,  and  a  little  wood,  and  a  well  by  it,  &c. 

**  Bia  me  oonaolor  victunim  suaviaa,  ae  ti  I  **  With  wbich  1  feel  myaelf  more  truly  Meet 

Quaestor  avus  pater  atque  meu«,  |»truusque  fuissent**  |     Than  if  my  sires  the  qasstor's  power  poasewVL" 

I  live,  I  thank  God,  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in  this  my  mean  estate, 
as  if  my  father  and  uncle  had  been  lord  treasurer,  or  my  lord  mayor.  He  feeds  of 
many  dishes,  I  of  one :  ^^ui  Christum  curat^  mm  mullum  curat  quam  de  pre^^umt 
cibis  stercus  conficiat^  what  care  I  of  what  stuff  my  excrements  be  made  }  "**  He  thai 
lives  according  to  nature  cannot  be  poor,  and  he  that  exceeds  can  never  have  enough,'' 
totus  non  sufficit  orbis^  the  whole  world  cannot  give  him  content.  ^  A  small  thing 
that  the  righteous  hath,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  the  ungodly,"  Psal.  xxxvii.  19; 
^  and  better  is  a  poor  morsel  with  quietness,  than  abundance  with  strife,"  Prov.  xvii.  7. 
Be  content  then,  enjoy  thyself,  and  as  ^Chrysostom  adviseth,  *^  be  not  angry  for 
what  thou  hast  not,  but  give  God  hearty  thanks  for  what  thou  hast  received." 

Bi'*8idatoluscuta 
Mensa  minuscula 
pace  referta, 

But  what  wantest  thou,  to  expostulate  the  matter?  or  what  hast  thou  not  better  than 
a  rich  man?  ""^ health,  competent  wealth,  children,  security,  sleep,  friends,  libertj, 
diet,  apparel,  and  what  not,"  or  at  least  mayest  have  (the  means  being  so  obvious, 
easy,  and  well  known)  for  as  he  inculcated  to  himself, 

***  Vitam  que  fheiant  beatiorem, 
Jucondissime  Martialif,  hcc  sunt; 
Ues  non  parta  labore,  aed  relicta. 
Lis  nuoquam,  tec** 

I  say  again  thou  hast,  or  at  least  mayest  have  it,  if  thou  wilt  thyself,  and  that  which 
I  am  sure  he  wants,  a  merry  heart.  ^  Passing  by  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Milan,'^ 
saith  ^  St.  Austin,  ^^  J  saw  a  poor  beggar  that  had  got  belike  his  bellyful  of  meat, 
jesting  and  merry;  I  sighed,  and  said  to  some  of  my  friends  that  were  then  with 
me,  what  a  deal  of  troiible,  madness,  pain  and  grief  do  we  sustain  and  exaggerate 
unto  ourselves,  to  get  that  secure  happiness  which  this  poor  beggar  hath  prevented 
us  of,  and  which  we  peradventure  shall  never  have  ?  For  that  which  he  hath  now 
attained  with  the  begging  of  some  small  pieces  of  silver,  a  temporal  happiness,  and 
present  heart's  ease,  1  cannot  compass  with  all  my  careful  windings,  and  running  in 
and  out,  ^And  surely  the  beggar  was  very  merry,  but  I  was  heavy;  he  was  secure, 
but  I  timorous.  And  if  any  man  should  ask  me  now,  whether  I  had  rather  be  merry, 
or  still  so  solicitous  and  sad,  I  should  say,  merry.  If  he  should  ask  me  again, 
whether  I  had  rather  be  as  I  am,  or  as  this  beggar  was,  I  should  sure  choose  to  be 
as  I  am,  tortured  still  with  cares  and  fears ;  but  out  of  peevishness,  and  not  out  of 
truth."    That  which  St.  Austin  said  of  himself  here  in  this  place,  I  may  truly  say 


n£pictetus  77.  cap.  qao  sum  destinatus,  et  sequar 
alacriter.  ^^"Let  whosoever  covets  it,  occupy 

the  highest  pionacle  of  fame,  sweet  tranquiMity  shall 
satisfy  me.**         "**  Puteanas  ep.  03.  ^  Marullus. 

MThe  immortal  Muses  confer  imperishable  pride  of 
origin.**  ^  Hoc  erit  in  votis,  modus  agri  non  ita 

parvus,  Hortat  ubi  et  teeto  vicinus  Jugis  aquc  fons,  et 
paulam  syl vc,  dec.  Bor.  Sat.  6.  lib.  3.  Ser.  f*  Hieronym. 
f*Beneeaconsil.  ad  Albinum  c  11.  qui  continet  se  intra 
naturv  limiies,  paupertatem  non  sentit;  qui  exoedit, 
earn  in  opibus  paupertas  sequitur.  ^  Hom.  IS.  pro 

his  que  aceepisti  gratias  age,  noli  indignare  pro  his 
quM  non  aceepisti.  ^  Nat.  Chytreus  deliciis  Europ. 
6ostonii  in  cdiboa  Habianis  in  ooBnacnlo  9  regione 
**  If  yoor  t«ble  Aflbrd  frugal  fore  with  peace. 


seek  not,  in  strife,  to  load  it  lavishly.**  «  Uuid  aoa 
habet  melius  pau|>er  quam  dives?  vitam,  valetudinen, 
cibum,  fomnum,  libertatem,  ice.  Card.  <■  Martial. 

1. 10.  epif .  47.  read  it  out  thyself  in  the  author,  m  Con- 
fess, lib.  6.  Transiens  per  vicnm  quendam  Mediolasei- 
sem,  animadverti  pauperem  quendam  mendican.  Jasi 
credo  satiirum,  Jocantem  atque  ridentem,  et  ingemoi  ft 
locutus  sum  cum  amicia  qui  mecum  erant,  Ac  «EI 
certe  ille  Ictabatur,  ego  anzius ;  aecurus  iile,  ego  trvpi- 
dus.  Et  si  peroontaretur  me  quispiam  an  exultare 
raallem,  an  metuere,  responderem,  exultare :  et  ei  ninoa 
interro^ret  an  ego  talis  essem,  an  qualis  nunc  mm, 
me  ipsts  curis  eonibctom  eUgerem;  aed  pervertiuie, 
non  veritata. 
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to  thee,  thou  discontented  wretch,  thou  covetous  niggard,  thou  churl,  thou  ambitious 
and  swelling  toad,  ^tis  not  want  but  peevishness  which  is  the  cause  of  thy  woes ; 
settle  thine  afiection,  thou  hast  enough. 

*>"  Denique  sit  finis  quvrendi,  qiioqae  habeas  plus, 
Pauperiem  inetuas  ininus,  et  finire  laborom 
lucipias;  parto,  quod  avebas,  mere." 

Make  an  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manor,  this  field,  that  house,  for  this  and 
that  child ;  thou  hast  enough  for  thyself  and  them : 

" **  Quod  pelis  hie  esi. 

Eat  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aquus/* 

Tis  at  hand,  at  home  ahready,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest.    But 


"  O  si  anguluB  itle 


Proximus  accedut,  qui  Duncdeaortnat  agellum,** 

0  that  I  had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there,  that  pasture,  O  si  venom 

argenlifors  quis  mihi  monstret .    O  that  I  could  but  find  a  pot  of  money  now, 

to  purchase,  &c.,  to  build  me  a  new  house,  to  marry  my  daughter,  place  my  son, 
&c.  "^  ^  O  if  I  might  but  live  a  while  longer  to  see  all  things  settled,  some  two  or 
three  years,  I  would  pay  my  debts,"  make  all  my  reckonings  even :  but  they  are 
come  and  past,  and  thou  hast  more  business  than  before.  ^^  O  madness,  to  think  to 
settle  that  in  tliine  old  age  when  thou  hast  more,  which  in  thy  youth  thou  canst  not 
now  compose  having  but  a  little."  "  Pyrrhus  would  first  conquer  Africa,  and  then 
Asia,  et  turn  suaviter  agere^  and  then  live  merrily  and  take  his  ease :  but  when  Cyneas 
the  orator  told  him  he  might  do  that  already,  id  jam  posse  fieri^  rested  satisfied,  con- 
demning his  own  folly.  Si  parva  licet  componere  magnis^  thou  mayest  do  the  like, 
and  therefore  be  composed  in  thy  fortune.  Thou  hast  enough :  he  that  is  wet  in  a 
bath,  can  be  no  more  wet  if  he  be  flung  into  Tiber,  or  into  the  ocean  itself:  and  if 
thou  hadst  all  the  world,  or  a  solid  mass  of  gold  as  big  as  the  world,  thou  canst  not 
have  more  than  enough ;  enjoy  thyself  at  length,  and  that  which  thou  hast ;  the 
mind  is  all ;  be  content,  thou  art  not  poor,  but  rich,  and  so  much  the  richer  as 
"  Censorinus  well  writ  to  Cerellius,  quarUo  pauciora  optas^  non  quo  plura  possides^ 
in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I  say  then,  J^on  adjice  opes,  sed  minue  cupiditates 
l^His  *^  Epicurus'  advice),  add  no  more  wealth,  but  diminish  thy  desires ;  and  as 
''' Chrysostom  well  seconds  him.  Si  vis  ditari^  contemne  divitlas;  that's  true  plenty, 
not  to  have,  but  not  to  want  riches,  non  habere^  sed  non  indigere^  vera  ahundantia: 
'tis  more  glory  to  contemn,  than  to  possess ;  et  nihil  agere^  est  deorum^  ^  and  to  want 
noiiiing  is  divine."  How  many  deaf,  dumb,  halt,  lame,  blind,  miserable  persons 
could  1  reckon  up  that  are  poor,  and  withal  distressed,  in  imprisonment,  banishment, 
galley  slaves,  condemned  to  the  mines,  quarries,  to  gyves,  in  dungeons,  perpetual 
thraldom,  than  all  which  ttiou  art  richer,  thou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou  art 
able  to  give  an  alms,  a  lord,  in  respect,  a  petty  prince :  ^  be  contented  then  1  say, 
repine  and  mutter  no  more,  ^^  for  thou  art  not  poor  indeed  but  in  opinion." 

Tea,  but  this  is  very  good  counsel,  and  rightly  applied  to  such  as  have  it,  and  will 
not  use  it,  that  have  a  competency,  that  are  able  to  work  and  get  their  living  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  by  their  trade,  that  have  something  yet ;  he  that  hath  birds, 
may  catch  birds ;  but  what  shall  we  do  that  are  slaves  by  nature,  impotent,  and 
unable  to  help  ourselves,  mere  beggars,  that  languish  and  pine  away,  that  have  no 
means  at  all,  no  hope  of  means,  no  trust  of  delivery,  or  of  better  success  ?  as  those 
old  Britons  complained  to  their  lords  and  masters  the  Romans  oppressed  by  the 
Picts,  mare  ad  barbaros^  barbari  ad  mare^  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the 
sea  drove  them  back  to  the  barbarians :  our  present  misery  compels  us  to  cry  out 
and  howl,  to  make  our  moan  to  rich  men :  they  turn  us  back  with  a  scornful  answer 
to  our  misfortune  again,  and  will  take  no  pity  of  us ;  they  commonly  overlook  their 
poor  friends  in  adversity ;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they  voluntarily  forget  and 
will  take  no  notice  of  them ;  they  will  not,  they  cannot  help  us.     Instead  of  com- 


.  "  Hor.  vv  Hor.  ep.  lib.  1.  «  O  si  nunc  morerer, 
iaquii,  quanta  el  qualia  mihi  imperfecta  manerent: 
sed  St  inensibuB  decern  vel  octo  super  vizero,  omnia  re- 
digam  ad  libellum,  ab  omni  dcbito  creditoque  roe  expli* 
tabo ;  prciereunt  interim  menses  decern,  et  octo.  et  cum 
ilUi  annj ,  et  adbue  restani  plura  quam  prius ;  quid  igitur 
iperas.  O  insane,  flnem  q«em  rebua  tuis  son  tnveoeras 


46  2F 


in  juventa,  in  senecla  impositunim?  Odementiam, 
quum  ob  curas  et  negotia  tno  Judicio  sis  infelix,  quid 
putasfuturum  quum  plura  supererintr  Candan  lib. 8. 
cap.  40.  de  rer.  var.  <•  Plutarch.  w  Lib,  de  natali. 
cap.  1.  **  Apud  Stobeum  ser.  17.  •>  Horn.  IS.  in  9. 
**  ffon  in  paupertate,  aed  in  paopere  (Senec)  non  re,  aed 
opinione  laborea. 
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X  fort  they  threaten  iia,  miscal,  scoff  at  us,  to  aggravate  our  misery,  give  us  bad  lan- 
guage, or  if  they  do  give  good  words,  what's  that  to  relieve  us  ?  According  to  that 
of  Thales,  Facile  est  alios  numere;  who  cannot  give  good  counsel  ?  'tis  cheap,  it 
costs  them  nothing.  It  is. an  easy  matter  when  one's  belly  is  full  to  declaim  against 
fasting,  Qid  satur  est  plena  Uxudat  jejunia  ventre;  ^  Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when 
he  hath  grass,  or  loweth  the  ox  when  he  hath  fodder  ?"  Job  vi.  5.  ^^eque  enim 
populo  Romano  qtddquam  potest  esse  Uetius^  no  man  living  so  jocund,  so  merry  as 
the  people  of  Rome  when  they  had  plenty ;  but  when  fiiey  came  to  want,  to  be 
hunger-starved,  ^  neither  shame,  nor  laws,  nor  arms,  nor  magistrates  could  keep 
them  in  obedience."  Seneca  pleadeth  hard  for  poverty,  and  so  did  those  lazy  phi- 
losophers :  but  in  the  meantime  ^  he  was  rich,  they  had  wherewithal  to  mainuiin 
themselves;  but  doth  any  poor  man  extol  it?  There  ^are  those  (saith  "'Bernard) 
that  approve  of  a  mean  estate,  but  on  that  condition  they  never  want  themselves : 
and  some  again  are  meek  so  long  as  they  may  say  or  do  what  they  list ;  but  if  oc- 
casion be  oBered,  how  far  are  they  from  all  patience  ?"  I  would  to  God  (as  he  said) 
"^No  man  should  commend  poverty,  but  he  that  is  poor,"  or  he  that  so  much 
admires  it,  would  relieve,  help,  or  ease  others. 


«**  Nunc  si  no*  audii,  atque  en  di vinos  Apollo, 
Die  mihi,  qui  niimmos  non  liabet,  unde  petal  :* 


'  Now  if  tiioa  bear**!  oa,  and  art  a  |ood  aran. 
Tell  bim  that  want*,  to  get  means,  if  yo«  caa." 


But  no  man  hears  us,  we  are  most  miserably  dejected,  the  scum  of  the  world.  Ttx 
hahet  in  nobis  jam  nova  plaga  locum.  We  can  get  no  relief,  no  comfort,  no  succour, 
^^Et  nihil  inveni  quod  mihi  ferret  opem.  We  have  tried  all  means,  yet  find  no  re- 
medy :  no  man  living  can  express  Uie  anguish  and  bitterness  of  our  souls,  but  we 
that  endure  it ;  we  are  distressed,  forsaken,  in  torture  of  body  and  mind,  in  another 
hell :  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  When  ^Crassus  the  Roman  consul  warred  against  the 
Parthians,  after  an  unlucky  battle  fought,  he  fled  away  in  the  night,  and  left  four 
thousand  men,  sore,  sick,  and  wounded  in  his  tents,  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  which, 
when  the  poor  men  perceived,  clamorihus  et  ululatibus  omnia  complerunt^  they  made 
lamentable  moan,  and  roared  downright,  as  loud  as  Homer's  Man  when  he  was  hurt, 
which  the  noise  of  10,000  men  could  not  drown,  and  all  for  fear  of  present  death. 
But  our  estate  is  far  more  tragical  and  miserable,  much  more  to  be  deplored,  and  &r 
greater  cause  have  we  to  lament ;  the  devil  and  the  world  persecute  us,  all  good  for- 
tune hath  forsaken  us,  we  are  lefl  to  the  rage  of  beggary,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  nasti- 
ness,  sickness,  irksomeness,  to  continue  all  torment,  labour  and  pain,  to  derision  and 
contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  for  worse  than  any  death ;  death  alone  we  desire, 
death  we  seek,  yet  cannot  have  it,  and  what  shall,  we  do  ?  Quod  maleferSy  assuesee; 

feres  bene accustom  thyself  to  it,  and  it  will  be  tolerable  at  last    Yea,  but  I 

may  not,  I  cannot.  In  me  consumpsii  vires  fortuna  nocendo^  I  am  in  the  extremity  of 
human  adversity ;  and  as  a  shadow  leaves  the  body  when  the  sun  is  gone,  I  am  oow 
left  and  lost,  and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world.  Q^i  jacet  in  terra,  non  habet  tmde 
cadat;  comfort  thyself  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  the  woret,  and  before  it  be  long  it  will 
either  overcome  ihee  or  thou  it.  If  it  be  violent,  it  cannot  endure,  out  solvetur,  aid 
solvet:  let  the  devil  himself  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  come  upon  thee  at  once, 
A*e  tu  cede  malisy  sed  contra  audentior  itoy  be  of  good  courage ;  misery  is  virtue's 
whetstone. 


serpeoa,  aitis,  ardor,  areoc. 


Duleia  vtrtuti, 

as  Cato  told  his  soldiera  marching  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  ^  Thirat,  heat,  sands,  ser- 
pents, were  pleasant  to  a  valiant  man ;"  honourable  enterprises  are  accompanied  with 
dangere  and  damages,  as  experience  evinceth :  they  will  make  the  rest  of  thy  life 
relish  the  better.  But  put  case  they  continue ;  thou  art  not  so  poor  as  thou  wast 
born,  and  as  some  hold,  much  better  to  be  pitied  than  envied.  But  be  it  so  thou 
hast  lost  all,  poor  thou  art,  dejected,  in  pain  of  body,  grief  of  mind,  thine  enemies 
insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad  as  Job ;  yet  tell  me  (saith  Chrysostom)  ^  was  Job 


**Vobiseus  Aureliano,  sod  si  popalus  fhrnelicus  inedia 
Isboret,  nee  arma.  lefea,  pador.  magistratus,  coercere 
val#nt.  *•  One  of  the  richest  men  in  Rome  **  Serro. 
Uuidam  sunt  qui  pauperes  esse  volunt  ita  ut  nihil  illis 
iesit,  sic  comnendant  at  oullam  patiantur  tnopiam ; 


snnt  et  alii  mites,  qaamdiu  dicitur  et  agitur  ad  eonua 
arbitriam,  &c.  *^  Nemo  paapertat<»m  comm^ndarrf 

nisi  pauper.  *Petronius  Catalec.  •Ond. 

"  There  is  no  space  left  on  our  bodies  for  a  ftvsh  stripf" 
m  Ovid.        >  Platarcb.  vit.  Crassi.  «  Locaa  lib.  I 
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or  the  devil  the  greater  conqueror  ?  surely  Job ;  the  '  devil  had  his  goods,  he  sat  on 
the  muck -hill  and  kept  his  good  name;  he  lost  his  children,  health,  friends,  but  he 
kept  his  innocency ;  he  lost  his  money,  but  he  kept  his  confidence  in  God,  which 
was  better  than  any  treasure.''  Do  thou  then  as  Job  did,  triumph  as  Job  did,  ^  and 
be  not  molested  as  every  fool  is.  Sed  qua  rcUione potero?  How  shall  this  be  done.^ 
Chrysostom  answers,  facile  si  ccelum  cogiiaveris,  with  great  facility,  if  thou  shalt 
but  meditate  on  heaven.  ^  Hannah  wept  sore,  and  troubled  in  mind,  could  not  eat ; 
^but  why  weepest  thou,"  said  Elkanah  her  husband,  ^^and  why  eatest  thou  not? 
why  is  thine  heart  troubled  ?  am  not  I  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons  ?"  and  she  was 
quiet.  Thou  art  here  "vexed  in  this  world;  but  say  to  thyself,  ^' Why  art  thou 
troubled,  O  my  soul  ?"  Is  not  God  better  to  thee  than  all  temporalities,  and  mo- 
mentary pleasures  of  the  world  ?  be  then  pacified.  And  though  thou  beest  now 
peradventure  in  extreme  want,  ^  it  may  be  His  for  thy  further  good,  to  try  thy  patience, 
as  it  did  Job's,  and  exercise  thee  in  this  life :  trust  in  God,  and  rely  upon  him,  and 
thou  shalt  be  ^  crowned  in  the  end.  What's  this  life  to  eternity  ?  The  world  hath 
forsaken  thee,  thy  friends  and  fortunes  all  are  gone :  yet  know  this,  that  the  very 
hairs  of  thine  head  are  numbered,  that  God  is  a  spectator  of  all  thy  miseries,  he 
sees  thy  wrongs,  woes,  and  wants.  '^^  'Tis  his  good-will  and  pleasure  it  should  be 
so,  and  he  knows  better  what  is  for  thy  good  than  thou  thyself.  His  providence  is 
over  all,  at  all  times ;  he  hath  set  a  guard  of  angels  over  us,  and  keeps  us  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,"  Ps.  xvii.  8.  Some  he  doth  exalt,  prefer,  bless  with  worldly  riches, 
honours,  otfices,  and  preferments,  as  so  many  glistering  stars  he  makes  to  shine 
above  the  rest :  some  he  doth  miraculously  protect  from  thieves,  incursions,  sword, 
fire,  and  all  violent  mischances,  and  as  the  '^poet  feigns  of  that  Lycian  Pandarus, 
Lycaon's  son,  when  he  shot  at  Menelaus  the  Grecian  with  a  strong  arm,  and  deadly 
arrow,  Pallas,  as  a  good  mother  keeps  flies  from  her  child's  face  asleep,  turned  by 
the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on  the  buckle  of  his  girdle ;  so  some  he  solicitously  de- 
fends, others  he  exposeth  to  danger,  poverty,  sickness,  want,  misery,  he  chastiseth 
and  corrects,  as  to  him  seems  best,  in  his  deep,  unsearchable  and  secret  judgment, 
and  all  for  our  good.  ^'  The  tyrant  took  the  city  fsaith  "  Chrysostom),  God  did  not 
hinder  it ;  led  them  away  captives,  so  God  woulu  have  it ;  he  bound  them,  God 
yielded  to  it :  flung  them  into  the  furnace,  God  permitted  it :  heat  the  oven  hotter, 
it  was  granted :  and  when  the  tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  showed  his  power, 
and  the  children's  patience ;  he  freed  them :"  so  can  he  thee,  and  can  ^  help  in  an 
instant,  when  it  seems  to  him  good.  ^  ^^  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  my  enemy ;  for 
though  I  fall,  I  shall  rise  :  when  1  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  lighten  me."  Re- 
member all  those  martyrs  what  they  have  endured,  the  utmost  that  human  rage  and 
fury  could  invent,  with  what  ^*  patience  they  have  borne,  withwhat  willingness  em- 
braced it.  "Though  he  kill  me,"  saith  Job,  "  I  will  trust  in  him."  Justus  ^^inexy 
pugnaHlis,  as  Chrysostom  holds,  a  just  man  is  impregnable,  and  not  to  be  overcome. 
The  gout  may  hurt  his  hands,  lameness  his  feet,  convulsions  may  torture  his  joints, 
but  not  rectam  merUem,  his  soul  is  free. 


16. 


nempe  pecui,  rem. 


Lectop,  argentum  lollaa  licet;  in  fnanicis,  et 
Compedibus  icvo  teoeat  cuMode" 


"  Perhaps,  you  mean. 
My  cattle,  money,  moveables  or  land, 
Then  take  them  all.— But,  slave,  if  1  command, 
A  cruel  Jailor  shall  thy  ft-eedom  seixe.*' 


'^Take  away  his  money,  his  treasure  is  in  heaven :  banish  him  his  country,  he  is 
an  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem :  cast  him  into  bands,  his  conscience  is 


*  An  quum  super. flmo  sedit  Job,  an  eum  omnia  ab> 
stolit  diabolus,  &c  pecuniis  privatus  fiduciam  d«o  ba^ 
buii.  omni  thesauro  preciosiorem.  *  Hsec  videnles 

sponte  phiiosophemini,  nee  insipientum  afliictibus  agi« 
ieinar.  >  1  Sam.  i.  8.  •  James  i.  %  **  My  brethren, 
connt  it  an  exceeding  Joy.  when  you  fiill  into  divers 
temptations.'*  *>  Afflictio  dat  intellectum ;  quos  Deus 
diligit  castigat.  Deus  optimum  quemque  aut  mala  vale- 
tadjoe  aut  luetu  afllcit  Beneca.  •  Cluam  sordet  mihi 
terra  quum  colum  intueor.  •Senec.  de  providentia 
cap.  2.  Diis  ita  visum,  dii  melius  oorunt  quid  sit  in 
eommodum  meum.  v  Hom.  Iliad.  4.         >*Hom.  9. 

Toluit  urbem  tyrannua  everterre,  et  Deus  non  probibuit ; 
voluit  captivM  ducere,  non  impedivit;  voluit  ligare, 


concessit.  Sec.  **  Psal.  cxiii.    De  terra  inopem,  da 

stercore  erigit  pauperem.  >*Micah.  viii.  7.  ^*  Preme, 
preme,  ego  cum  Pindaro,  ASdwriaros  hfu  u(  ^iXXof 
vr*  iXfta  immersibilis  sum  sicut  suber  super  maris  sep- 
tum. Lipsius.  M  Hie  nre,  hie  aeca,  ut  in  eternum 
pareas,  Austin.  Diis  ft^uitur  iratis,  superat  et  crescit 
malis.  Mutium  ignis,  Fabricium  p«upertas,  Regulum 
tormenta,  Bocratem  venenum  supers  re  non  potuit. 
w  Hor.  epist.  10.  lib.  1.  "  Horn.  5.  Auferet  pecuniae  « 
at  habet  in  colis :  patriA  dejiciet?  at  in  coilestem  civi- 
tatem  mittet :  vincula  injiciet  ?  at  habet  soluiam  con> 
scientiam :  corpus  interficiet,  at  iterum  resurget ;  cum 
umbra  pugnat  qui  cum  Justo  pugnat. 
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free ;  kill  his  body,  it  shall  rise  again ;  he  fights  with  a  shadow  that  contends  with 
an  upright  man :"  he  will  not  be  moved. 

"  si  fV-actuB  illabatur  orbtt, 

Impavidum  ferient  niina.** 

Though  heaven  itself  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  will  not  be  ofl^ded.  He  is  im- 
penetrable, as  an  anvil  hard,  as  constant  as  Job. 

^  **  Ipw  deu8  timul  atque  volet  me  sol  vet  opinor.**       |  **  A  Ood  ahall  set  me  free  wheaeVr  I  pteaBe."* 

Be  thou  such  a  one ;  let  thy  misery  be  what  it  will,  what  it  can,  with  patience  en- 
dure it ;  thou  mayest  be  restored  as  he  was.  Terris  proscriptus^  ad  cmhon  propera; 
ah  homifdbus  deserius^  ad  deumjuge,  ^  The  poor  shall  not  always  be  forgotten^  the 
patient  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever,^'  Psal.  x.  xviiL  ver.  9.  "*  The 
Lord  will  be  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  defence  in  the  time  of  trouble.^' 


Senrua  Epictetua,  mulrilali  corporia.  Irua 
Paaper:  at  ba!c  inter  charua  erar  auperia." 


Lame  was  Epictetua,  and  poor  Iraa, 
Yet  to  theni  both  God  waa  propitiou*." 


Lodovicus  Vertomannus,  that  famous  traveller,  endured  much  misery,  yet  surelv, 
saith  Scaliger,  he  was  vir  dec  chorus^  in  that  he  did  escape  so  many  dangers,  *^  God 
especially  protected  him,  he  was  dear  unto  him :"  Modo  in  egesialCj  tribulctionf^ 
convalle  deploraiionis^  Sfb,  "  Thou  art  now  in  the  vale  of  misery,  in  poverty,  in 
agony,  "in  temptation;  rest,  eternity,  happiness,  immortality,  shall  be  thy  reward^ 
as  Chrysostom  pleads,  ^  if  thou  trust  in  God,  and  keep  thine  innocency.^'  ,\on  d 
male  nuTtc,  et  aim  sic  erit  semper;  a  good  hour  may  come  upon  a  sudden ;  ^expect 
a  little. 

Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean  time;  '^futura 
expectans  prasenlibus  angary  whilst  the  grass  grows  the  horse  starves  :  ^  despair  not, 
but  hope  well, 

M"  Spera  Batte.  tibi  meliua  liu  Craatina  ducet ; 
Dum  apiraa  apera** 

Cheer  up,  I  say,  be  not  dismayed ;  Spes  alii  agricolas:  ^  he  that  sows  in  tears,  shall 
reap  in  joy,"  Psal.  cxxvi.  7. 

*'8i  fortune  roe  tormente, 
Eaperance  roe  eontente.** 

Hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  misery  depresseth ;  hard  beginnings  have  many  times 
prosperous  events,  and  that  may  happen  at  last  which  never  was  yet  ^  A  desire 
accomplished  delights  the  soul,"  Prov.  xiii.  10. 

M,.  -    , •  .    «  •.•.!._»        I  **  Which  makea  m'  enjoy  my  joya  Umg  wishM  at  ta*. 

«•"  Grata  auperveniet  qua:  non  aperabitur  hora :-        |    Welcome  that  hour  ihail  wrae  whcS  hop-  is  part  r 

a  lowering  morning  may  turn  to  a  fair  afternoon,  '^JVu&e  solet  pulsd  candtdus  ire 
dies,  ^  The  hope  Uiat  is  deferred,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart,  but  when  the  desire 
Cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life,"  Prov.  xiii.  12,  ^suavissimum  est  voti  compos  jitrL 
Many  men  are  both  wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but  afterwards  most  happy: 
and  oftentimes  it  so  falls  out,  as  ''Machiavel  relates  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  that 
fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  ^  that  all  his  youth  was  full  of  per- 
plexity, danger,  and  misery,  till  forty  yeais  were  past,  and  then  upon  a  sudden 
the  sun  of  his  honour  broke  out  as  through  a  cloud."  Hunniades  was  fetched 
out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  Third  of  Portugal  out  of  a  poor  monasteiy,  to  be 
crowned  kings. 

**  Mulu  eadunt  inter  calieem  sapremaque  labra,**      |   **  Many  things  happen  between  tlie  cup  and  the  lip." 

beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  out,  and  who  knows  what  may 
happen  ?  J^ondum  omnium  dierum  Soles  occiderunt^  as  Philippus  said,  all  the  suns 
are  not  yet  set,  a  day  may  come  to  make  amends  for  all.  ''  Though  my  father  and 
mother  forsake  me,  yet  the  Lord  will  gather  me  up,"  Psal.  xxvii.  10.  "  Wait  patiently 
on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him,"  Psal.  xxxvii.  7.  ^  Be  strong,  hope  and  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  comfort  thee,  and  give  thee  thine  heart's  desire,*^  Psal. 
xxvii.  14. 


Gyrate  et  vosmet  relma  aerrate  aeeandia.** 


Hope,  and  reaerve  yooraelf  for  praeperity.* 


»  Leonidea.  >  Modo  in  preaanra,  in  tentationi- 

bua,  erit  postea  bonom  tuum  reqoiea,  etemitaa,  imroor* 
talitaa^  *  Dabit  Deus  his  quoque  finem.         *^  Se- 

neca.       »  Nemo  desperet  meiiora  lapaiis.        s>Tbeo- 
critoa.    **  Hope  on,  Battua,  to-morrow  may  bring  belter 


lack;  while  there V  life  there's  hope.**  «0ni 

«OFid.  MThalea.  »Lib.7.  Pinar.hiat.  Oa* 

nium  feliciaaimuB,  et  loeapletisaimaB,  4c.  jncaiteracai 
aape  adoleaeentiam  periculo  mortis  habait,aolidtadiaii 
et  diaerifflinia  ptenam,  fte. 
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Fret  not  thyself  because  thou  art  poor,  contemned,  or  not  so  well  for  the  present  as 
thou  wouldest  be,  not  respected  as  thou  oughtest  to  be,  by  birth,  place,  worth ;  or 
that  which  is  a  double  corrosive,  thou  hast  been  happy,  honourable,  and  rich,  art 
now  distressed  and  poor,  a  scorn  of  men,  a  burden  to  the  world,  irksome  to  thyself 
and  others,  thou  hast  lost  all :  Miserum  est  fuisse  felicem^  and  as  Boethius  calls  it, 
Infelicissimum  genus  infortunU;  this  made  Timon  half  mad  with  melancholy,  to 
think  of  his  former  fortunes  and  present  misfortunes :  this  alone  makes  many  mise- 
rable wretches  discontent.  I  confess  it  is  a  great  misery  to  have  been  happy,  the 
quintessence  of  infelicity,  to  have  been  honourable  and  rich,  but  yet  easily  to  be 
endured :  ^  security  succeeds,  and  to  a  judicious  man  a  far  better  estate.  The  loss 
of  thy  goods  and  money  is  no  loss;  ^^'  thou  hast  lost  them,  they  would  otherwise 
have  lost  thee."  If  thy  money  be  gone,  *"  thou  art  so  much  the  lighter,"  and  as 
Saint  Hierome  persuades  Rusticus  the  monk,  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ :  ^  Gold 
and  silver  are  too  heavy  metals  for  him  to  carry  that  seeks  heaven." 

n "  Vel  nofl  in  mare  proiimum,  I  Siunmi  materiam  mali 

Gemmaa  et  lapid«9,  aurum  et  inutile,  |  Mitumiu,  ■oelerum  li  bene  posnitet.** 

Zeno  the  philosopher  lost  all  his  goods  by  shipwreck,  "  he  might  like  of  it,  fortune 
had  done  him  a  good  turn :  Opes  d  m«,  animum  auferre  non  potest:  she  can  take 
away  my  means,  but  not  my  mind.  He  set  her  at  defiance  ever  after,  for  she  could 
not  rob  him  that  had  nought  to  lose :  for  he  was  able  to  contemn  more  than  they 
could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  a  hundred  talents  of  gold  to  Phocion  of 
Athens  for  a  present,  because  he  heard  he  was  a  good  man  :  but  Phocion  returned 
his  talents  back  again  with  a  permitte  me  in  posterum  virum  bonum  esse  to  be  a  good 

man  still ;  let  me  be  as  I  am :  JSon  nu  aurum  posco^  nee  nU  precium^ ^That  The- 

ban  Crates  flung  of  his  own  accord  his  money  into  the  sea,  ahite  nummi^  ego  vos 
mergam^  ne  mergar^  a  voMs^  I  had  rather  drown  you,  than  you  should  drown  me. 
Can  stoics  and  epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are  Christians  ? 
It  was  mascula  vox  et  praclara^  a  generous  speech  of  Cotta  in  ^  Sallust,  ^  Many 
miseries  have  happened  unto  me  at  home,  and  in  the  wars  abroad,  of  which  by  the 
help  of  God  some  I  have  endured,  some  I  have  repelled,  and  by  mine  own  valour 
overcome :  courage  was  never  wanting  to  my  designs,  nor  industry  to  my  intents : 
prosperity  or  adversity  could  never  alter  my  disposition.  ^A  wise  man's  mind,"  as 
Seneca  holds,  ^^  is  like  the  state  of  the  world  above  the  moon,  ever  serene."  Come 
then  what  can  come,  befall  what  may  befall,  infractum  invictumque  *  aninnum  oppo^ 
nas:  Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque  fortis  appare.  {Hor.  Od,  1 1.  lib,  2.)  Hope  and 
patience  are  two  sovereign  remedies  for  all,  the  surest  reposals,  the  softest  cushions 
to  lean  on  in  adversity : 

r "  Durum  aed  levins  fit  patientii,  I  „  -^  ,  -        ^,  -    «,Hn«wi « 

Uuicquid  corrigere  est  nefcs."  |  What  can  t  be  cured  must  be  endaied. 

If  it  cannot  be  helped,  or  amended, "  make  the  best  of  it ;  *  necessUati  qui  se  accomr 
modal^  sapitj  he  is  wise  that  suits  himself  to  the  time.  As  at  a  game  at  tables,  so  do 
by  all  such  inevitable  accidents. 

*  "  Ita  vita  est  liominuni  quasi  cum  ladas  tesseris, 
8i  illnd  qund  est  maxime  opAs  Jaetu  non  eadit, 
Illud  quod  cacidit  fond,  id  arte  ut  corrigas;'* 

If  thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldst,  play  thy  cast  as  well  as  thou  canst 
Everything,  saith  ^^  Epictetus,  hath  two  handles,  the  one  to  be  held  by,  the  other  not: 
'tis  in  our  choice  to  take  and  leave  whether  we  will  (all  which  Simplicius's  Com- 
mentator hath  illustrated  by  many  examples),  and  'tis  in  our  power,  as  they  say,  to 
make  or  mar  ourselves.  Conform  thyself  then  to  thy  present  fortune,  and  cut  thy 
coat  according  to  thy  cloth,  ^Ut  qiumus  (quod  aiunt)  quando  quod  volumus  nan  licetf 

"Lctior  successit  securitas  qun  simul  cum  divitiis  '  tute  mea;  nunquam  animus  negotio  defliit,  nee  deeretia 


cohabitsre  nescit.  Camden.  "Pecuniam  pardidisti, 
fortassis  ilia  te  perderet  manens.  Seneca.  *>  Expe- 

ditior  es  ob  pecuniarum  Jacturam.  Fortuna  c^ies  au- 
Cene,  non  animum  potest.  Seneca.  u  Hor.    "  Let 

Q«  cast  our  jewels  and  gems,  and  uaaleaa  gold,  the  canee 
of  ail  vice,  into  the  sea,  since  we  truly  repent  of  our 
lias."  »  Jnbet  me  posthac  (brtuna  expeditius  Pbl- 

Ifoophari.  »**I  do  not  desire  riches,  nor  that  a 

price  should  be  aet  upon  dm."  m  in  frig,  auirites, 

■DQlta  mihi  pericola  domi,  militi«  multa  advena  fliere« 
quoram  alift  lolenTi,  alia  deorum  aoxilio  rapuli  ot  vir. 

2r2 


labor;  null*  res  nee  prospene  nee  adversae  ingenium 
muubant.  »QuaIi8  mundi  sutts  supra  lunam 

semper  serenua.  m  Bona  mens  nullum  tristioria 

fortunn  recipit  incursum,  Val.  lib.  4.  c  1.  Qui  nil  po- 
test sperare,  desperet  nihil.  **  Hor.  "  ifiquam. 
memento  rebus  in  arduis  serrare  men  tern,  lib.  9.  Od.  3L 
*  Epict.  c  la  40  Ter.  Adel.  act.  4.  Be.  7.  «>  Una- 
quaeque  res  duas  habet  ansas,  alteram  qua  teneri,  alte- 
ram quiB  non  potest ;  in  maau  nostra  quam  volumoa 
aedpere.         «  Ter.  And.  Aet.  4.  se.  & 
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Cure  of  Melancholy. 


[Part  2.  Sec.  3. 


^  Be  contented  with  thy  loss,  state,  and  calling,  whatsoever  it  is,  and  rest  as  well 
satisfied  with  thy  present  condition  in  this  life :'' 


"  Erto  quod  es ;  quod  sunt  alii,  sine  quemlibet  eaw ;     I  "  Be  as  tboo  art ;  and  a«  Uwy  are,  w>  let 

Quod  non  es,  nolis ;  quod  potes  ease,  velis."  |  Otheis  be  stJU ;  what  is  and  may  be  corfH." 

And  as  he  that  is  ^  invited  to  a  feast  eats  what  is  set  before  him,  and  looks  for  no 
other,  enjoy  that  thou  hast,  and  ask  no  more  of  God  than  what  he  thinks  fit  to 
bestow  upon  thee,    ^on  cuivis  coniingit  adire  Corinthumj  we  may  not  be  all  gen- 
tlemen, all  Catos,  or  Laelii,  as  TuUy  telleth  us,  all  honourable,  illnstrioas,  and  serene, 
all  rich ;  but  because  mortal  men  want  many  things,  **^^  therefore,"  saith  Theodoret, 
^  hath  God  diversely  distributed  his  gifls,  wealth  to  one,  skill  to  another,  that  rich 
men  might  encourage  and  set  poor  men  at  work,  poor  men  might  learn  several  trades 
to  the  common  good."     As  a  piece  of  arras  is  composed  of  several  parcels,  some 
wrought  of  silk,  some  of  gold,  silver,  crewel  of  diverse  colours,  all  to  serve  for  the 
exornation  of  the  whole :  music  is  made  of  diverse  discords  and  keys,  a  total  sum 
of  many  small  numbers,  so  is  a  conunonwealth  of  several  unequal  trades  and  call- 
ings.   ^  If  aU  should  be  Croesi  and  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equal,  who  should 
till  the  land  ?    As  **  Menenius  Agrippa  well  satisfied  the  tumultuous  rout  of  Rome, 
in  his  elegant  apologue  of  the  belly  and  the  rest  of  the  members.    Who  should  build 
houses,  make  our  several  stuf&  for  raiments  ?     We  should  all  be  starved  for  com- 
pany, as  Poverty  declared  at  large  in  Aristophanes^  Plutus,  and  sue  at  last  to  be  as 
we  were  at  first.     And  therefore  God  hath  appointed  this  inequality  of  states,  orders, 
and  degrees,  a  subordination,  as  in  all  other  things.    The  earth  yields  nourishment 
to  vegetables,  sensible  creatures  feed  on  vegetables,  both  are  substitutes  to  reasonable 
souls,  and  men  are  subject  amongst  themselves,  and  all  to  higher  powers,  so  God 
would  have  it     All  things  then  being  rightly  examined  and  duly  considered  as  ther 
ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so  general  discontent.  His  not  in  the  matter  itself* 
but  in  our  mind,  as  we  moderate  our  passions  and  esteem  of  things.     JV7Ai7  aliud 
necessarium  %U  sis  miser  ("saith  ^  Cardan)  quam  tU  te  miserum  credos,  let  thy  fortune 
be  what  it  will,  'tis  thy  mind  alone  that  makes  thee  poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy. 
Vidi  ego  (saith  divine  Seneca)  in  villa  hilari  et  anuena  mastos,  et  media  soliludint 
occupatos;  non  locus  sed  animus  facit  ad  tranqidUitaiem,     I  have  seen  men  misen- 
bly  dejected  in  a  pleasant  village,  and  some  again  well  occupied  and  at  good  ea^e  in 
a  solitary  desert.     Tis  the  mind  not  the  place  causeth  tranquillity,  and  that  gives 
true  content.     I  will  yet  add  a  word  or  two  for  a  corollary.    Many  rich  men,  I  dare 
boldly  say  it,  that  lie  on  down  beds,  with  delicacies  pampered  every  day,  in  their 
well-furnished  houses,  live  at  less  heart's  ease,  with  more  anguish,  more  bodily  pain, 
and  through  their  intemperance,  more  bitter  hours,  than  many  a  prisoner  or  gallev- 
slave;  ^Jucecenas  in  plumd  ctque  vigilai  ac  Regultis  in  dolio:  those  poor  starred 
Hollanders,  whom  ^'Bartison  their  captain  left  in  Nova  Zembla,  anno  1596,  or  those 
^  eight  miserable  Englishmen  that  were  lately  left  behind,  to  winter  in  a  stove  in 
Greenland,  in  77  deg.  of  lat.,  1630,  so  pitifully  forsaken,  and  forced  to  shift  for 
themselves  in  a  vast,  dark,  and  desert  place,  to  strive  and  struggle  with  hunger,  cold, 
desperation,  and  death  itself.    Tis  a  patient  and  quiet  mind  (I  say  it  again  and  again: 
gives  true  peace  and  content.    So  for  all  other  things,  they  are,  as  old  ^*  Chiemes 
told  us,  as  we  use  them. 

**  Parentes,  patriam,  amicos,  genus,  cognatos,  dilltias, 
HsBc  perinde  sant  ac  ilUus  animus  qui  ea  possidei ; 
Qui  uti  tcit,  ei  bona;  qui  utitur  non  recte,  mala.** 

^nParents,  friends,  fortunes,  country,  birth,  alliance,  &c.,  ebb  and  fiow  with  our  con- 
ceit ;  please  or  displease,  as  we  accept  and  construe  them,  or  apply  them  to  our- 
selves." Faher  quisque  fortune  sua^  and  in  some  sort  I  may  truly  say,  prosperity 
and  adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  Aamo  hzditur  nisi  a  seipso,  and  which  Seneca 
confirms  out  of  his  judgment  and  experience.  '^  ^  Every  man's  mind  is  stronger  than 
fortune,  and  leads  him  to  what  side  he  will ;  a  cause  to  himself  each  one  is  of  his 


^  Epietetns.  InTitatus  ad  convivium,  que  apponun* 
tar  comedis,  non  qusris  ultra ;  in  mundo  multa  rofitas 
quae  dii  negant.  ««Cap.  6.  de  providentia.    Mor> 

tains  cum  sint  renim  omnium  indi^i,  ideo  deus  aliis 
divitias,  aliis  paupertatem  distribuit*  ut  qui  opibus 
pollen t,  materia m  subministrent;  qui  vero  inopes,  ei* 
ercitatas  artibus  manus  admoTeant.  «^Si  sint 

omnes  equalea.  Decease  est  at  omnes  flune  pereant; 


quis  aratro  terram  pulcaret,  quts  semeolem  ftorret. 

Suis  plantas  sereret,  quis  vinum  exprimeretf     «Lfv. 
b.1.  « Ub.  3.  de  cons.         « Seneca.        •Vifc 

Isaacum  Ponlanum  descript.  AoMterdam.  lib.  3.  t.A 
M  Vide  Ed.  Pelbam's  book  edit.  ]«30.  m  Heauios- 

tim.  Act.  1.  Sc.  9.  <■  Bpist.  08.    Omni  fortana  n- 

lentior  ipse  animus,  in  utramque  partem  res  ioai  dsat. 
beatcqua  ac  miaens  vitc  aibi  cauaa  est. 


Mem.  4.] 


Remedies  (igainst  Discontents. 
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good  or  bad  life.''  But  will  we,  or  nill  we,  make  the  worst  of  it,  and  suppose  a 
man  in  the  greatest  extremity,  'tis  a  fortune  which  some  indefinitely  prefer  before 
prosperity ;  of  two  extremes  it  is  the  best.  LuxuriarU  animi  rebus  plerumque  securir 
dis^  men  in  ^prosperity  forget  God  and  themselves,  they  are  besotted  with  their 
wealth,  as  birds  with  henbane :  ^  miserable  if  fortune  forsake  them,  but  more  mise- 
rable if  she  tarry  and  overwhelm  them :  for  when  they  come  to  be  in  great  place, 
rich,  they  that  were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in  their  private  fortunes,  as 
Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Heliogabalus  (optimi  imperatores  nisi  imperassent)  degenerate 
on  a  sudden  into  brute  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust,  such  tyrannical  oppressors,  &c., 
they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they  become  monsters,  odious,  harpies,  what  not  ? 
Cum  triumphos^  opes^  lumores  adepti  sunt^  ad  voluptcUem  et  otium  deinceps  se  conver- 
tunt:  'twas  "Cito's  note,  "they  cannot  contain."    For  that  cause  belike 


»  "  Entrapilus  cuicunque  nocere  volebat, 

VeMimenta  dalMt  pretiosa :  beatus  enim  Jam. 
Cum  pulchris  tunicii  dumet  nova  coniilia  et  spea, 
Dormiet  in  lucero  acorto,  pcwtponet  honestum 
Officium*' 


"  Eutrapilus  when  he  would  hurt  a  knave. 
Gave  him  gay  clothes  and  wealth  to  make  him  brave : 
Became  now  rich  he  would  quite  change  his  mind, 
Keep  whores,  fly  out,  set  honenly  behind." 


On  the  other  side,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  despair,  &c.,  both  bad,  I 
confess, 


"  ut  calceus  dim 


Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet :  ai  minor,  uret.** 

'^As  a  shoe  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pincheth,  the  other  sets  the  foot  awry,"  sei  e 
malis  minimum.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his  thousand,  prosperity  hath  killed  his 
ten  thousand  :  therefore  adversity  is  to  be  preferred ;  ^Iubc  fr<Bno  indiget^  ilia  solatio: 
ilia  fallil^hzc  instruit:  the  one  deceives,  the  other  instructs;  the  one  miserably 
happy,  the  other  happily  miserable ;  and  therefore  many  philosophers  have  volunta- 
rily sought  adversity,  and  so  much  commend  it  in  their  precepts.  Demetrius,  in 
Seneca,  esteemed  it  a  great  infelicity,  that  in  his  lifetime  he  had  no  misfortune,  mise- 
rum  cut  nihil  unquam  accidisset  adversi.  Adversity  then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be 
taken,  and  we  ought  not  in  such  cases  so  much  to  macerate  ourselves :  there  is  no 
such  odds  in  poverty  and  riches.  To  conclude  in  ^  Hierom's  words,  "  I  will  ask 
our  magnificoes  that  build  with  marble,  and  bestow  a  whole  manor  on  a  thread, 
what  difference  between  them  and  Paul  the  Eremite,  that  bare  old  man  ?  They 
drink  in  jewels,  he  in  his  hand :  he  is  poor  and  goes  to  heaven,  thmare  rich  and 
go  to  hell."  ^ 


MEMB.  IV. 

Against  Servitude^  Loss  of  Liberty^  Imprisonment^  Banishment. 

SERViTr-DE,  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonment,  are  no  such  miseries  as  they  are  held 
to  be :  we  are  slaves  and  servants  the  best  of  us  all :  as  we  do  reverence  our  mas- 
ters, so  do  our  masters  their  superiors :  gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and  nobles  subordi- 
nate to  kings,  omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum^  princes  themselves  are  God's  servants, 
reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis,  They  are  subject  to  their  own  laws,  and  as  the 
kings  of  China  endure  more  than  slavish  imprisonment,  to  maintain  their  state  and 
greatness,  they  never  come  abroad.  Alexander  was  a  slave  to  fear,  Caesar  of  pride, 
Vespasian  to  his  money  (nihil  enim  refer t^  rerum  sis  servus  an  hominum)^^  Helioga- 
balus to  his  gut,  and  so  of  the  rest  Lovers  are  slaves  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men 
to  their  gold,  courtiers  generally  to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affec- 
tions, as  Evangeius  well  discourseth  in  ^*  Macrobius,  and  ^  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
assidiutm  servitutem  extremam  et  ineluctabilem  he  calls  it,  a  continual  slavery,  to  be 
so  captivated  by  vices ;  and  who  is  free  ?  Why  then  dost  thou  repine  ?  Satis  est 
potens^  Hierom  saith,  qui  servire  non  cogitur.  Thou  earnest  no  burdens,  thou  art 
no  prisoner,  no  drudge,  and  thousands  want  that  liberty,  those  pleasures  which  thou 


MFortuna  quern  nimium  fovet  itultum  ftciu  Pub. 
Mimus.  M  Seneca  de  beat.  vit.  cap.  14.  miseri  si  dese* 
rantur  ab  ea,  miseriores  si  obruantur.  •*  Plutarch, 

vit.  ejus.  M  Hor.  epist.  1. 1.  ep.  18.  ''Hor. 

MBoeth.  2.  M  Epist.  lib.  3.  vit.  Paul.  Ermit.  Libet 

COS  nunc  interrogare  qui  domas  marmoribus  vestiunt, 
qui  uno  flio  TilUram  poDont  preda,  hote  seni  modo 


quid  unquam  deftiit  1  vos  gemma  bibitis,  ille  concavis 
manibus  nature  satisfecit ;  ille  pauper  paradisum  capit, 
vos  avaros  gehenna  suscipiet.  *<> "  It  matters  little 

whether  we  are  enslaved  by  men  or  things."  i  Satur. 
1.  11.  Alius  libidini  servit,  alius  ambitioni,  oma« 
spei.  oinnes  timorl.         »Nat.  lib.  3^ 


M8  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part «.  Sec  a. 

hast  Thou  art  not  sick,  and  what  wouldst  thou  have  ?  But  miMiifr  in  vetitum,  we 
must  all  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  Were  we  enjoined  to  go  to  such  and  such  places, 
we  would  not  willingly  go :  but  being  barred  of  our  liberty,  this  alone  torments  oar 
wandering  soul  that  we  nuiy  not  go.  A  citizen  of  ours,  saith  "  Cardan,  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  had  never  been  forth  of  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Milan ;  the  prince 
hearing  of  it,  commanded  him  not  to  stir  out :  being  now  forbidden  that  which  all 
his  life  he  had  neglected,  he  earnestly  desired,  and  being  denied,  dolore  confcctas 
mortem  obiitj  he  died  for  grief. 

What  I  have  said  of  servitude,  I  again  say  of  imprisonment,  we  are  all  prisoneis. 
"^What  is  our  life  but  a  prison  ?  We  are  all  imprisoned  in  an  island.  The  wc^ 
itself  to  some  men  is  a  prison,  our  narrow  seas  as  so  many  ditches,  and  when  they 
have  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  fain  go  see  what  is  done  in  the 
moon.  In  ^  Muscovy  and  many  other  northern  parts,  all  over  Scandia,  they  are 
imprisoned  half  the  year  in  stoves,  they  dare  not  peep  out  for  cold.  At  "Aden  in 
Arabia  they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with  that  other  extreme  of  heat,  and  keep 
their  markets  in  the  night.  What  is  a  ship  but  a  prison  ?  And  so  many  cities  are 
but  as  so  many  hives  of  bees,  ant-hills ;  but  that  which  thou  abhorrest,  many  seek: 
women  keep  in  all  winter,  and  most  part  of  summer,  to  preserve  their  beauties; 
some  for  love  of  study :  Demosthenes  shaved  his  beard  because  he  would  cut  off  all 
occasions  from  going  abroad  :  how  many  monks  and  friars,  anchorites,  abandon  the 
world.  Monachus  in  urhe^  piscis  in  arido.  Art  in  prison  ?  Make  right  use  of  it,  and 
mortify  thyself;  ^^^^  Where  may  a  man  contemplate  better  than  in  solitariness,''  or 
study  more  than  in  quietness  ?  Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned  all  their 
lives^  and  it  hath  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and  glory  to  them,  much  public 
good  by  their  excellent  meditation.  ^  Ptolemus  king  of  ^ypt,  cum  viribus  atlemiatis 
infirma  vaktudine.  lahoraret^  miro  descendi  studio  affectus^  S^c.  now  being  taken  with 
a  grievous  infinnity  of  body  that  he  could  not  stir  abroad,  became  Strato^s  scholar, 
fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  contemplation,  and  upon  that  occa- 
sion (as  mine  author  adds),  pulcherrimum  regia  opulentue  monumentum^  Sfc^  to  his 
great  honour  built  that  renowned  library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were  40,000  voiumes. 
Sevcrinus  Boethius  never  writ  so  elegantly  as  in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for  most 
of  his  epistles  were  dictated  in  his  bands:  "Joseph,"  saith  *  Austin,  "got  more 
credit  in  pri^i,  than  when  he  distributed  com,  and  was  lord  of  Pharaoh's  house." 
It  brings  many  a  lewd,  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandering  rogues  it  settles,  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  like  raving  tigers,  ruined  themselves  and  others. 

Banisliment  is  no  grievance  at  all,  Omne  solum  forti  pairia^  Sfc,  et  palria  est  ubt- 
cungue  bene  est^  that's  a  man's  country  where  he  is  well  at  ease.  Many  travel  for 
pleasure  to  that  city,  saith  Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished,  and  what  a  part  of 
the  citizens  are  strangers  born  in  other  places  ?  ""^Incolentibiu  patrioj  'tis  their  coon- 
try  that  are  born  in  it,  and  they  would  think  themselves  banished  to  go  to  the  place 
which  thou  leavest,  and  from  which  thou  art  so  loath  to  depart.  Tis  no  disparage- 
ment to  be  a  stranger,  or  so  irksome  to  be  an  exile.  ''^ "  The  rain  is  a  stranger  to  the 
earth,  rivers  to  the  sea,  Jupiter  in  Egypt,  the  sun  to  us  all.  The  soul  is  an  aUen  to 
the  body,  a  nightingale  to  the  air,  a  swallow  in  a  house,  and  Ganymede  in  heaven, 
an  elephant  at  Home,  a  Phcenix  in  India;  and  such  things  commonly  please  us  best, 
which  are  most  strange  and  come  the  farthest  off.  Those  old  Hebrews  esteemed  the 
whole  world  Gentiles ;  the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  themselves ;  our  modem 
Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  Transalpines  by  way  of  reproach,  they  scorn  thee  and 
thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest  Tis  a  childish  humour  to  hone  after 
home,  to  be  discontent  at  that  which  others  seek ;  to  prefer,  as  base  islanders  and 
Norwegians  do,  their  own  ragged  island  before  Italy  or  Greece,  the  gardens  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  base  nation  in  the  north,  saith  "  Pliny,  called  Chauci,  that  lire 
amongst  rocks  and  sands  by  the  seaside,  feed  on  fish,  drink  water :  and  yet  these 
base  people  account  themselves  slaves  in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome.  Ita  est 


•  Coniol.  l.S.  MQ  generoae,  quid  est  vita  nisi 

career  animi !  *  Ilerbast«iii.  *>  Vertomannua 

navig.  I.  9.  c.  4.  Commercia  io  nundinis  noctu  hora 
■ecunda  ob  nimios  qui  svviunt  interdiu  sstus  exercent. 
•'Ubi  verior  contejnplatio  quam  in  solitudine?  ubi 
■tudium  BolidiuB  quam  in  quiete  1  «  Alex,  ab  Alex. 
fan.  dier.  lib.  L  cap.  8.         *  In  Pi.  Uxvi.  non  ita  lau- 


datur  Joseph  cum  frumenta  dinribuerettac  qaom  cane* 
rem  liabitaret.  ?<>  Boethius.  ^i  Philostratss  is 

deliriis.  Feregrini  sum  imbres  in  terra  et  flavii  ia 
mari  Jupiter  apud  ^yptoe.  sol  apud  cranes;  taotTCs 
anima  in  corpore,  luscinia  in  aere,  hinindo  in  dooM, 
Ganymedes  celo,  Jtc  "  Lib.  10.  cap.  1.  Nollan  AofCM 
habent.  potua  ex  imbrs :  £t  te  guktm  ai  viacaaiw,  Ice 
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profedo  (as  he  conclades)  mulHs  fartuma  pareit  in  pcenasn,  so  it  is,  fortune  iavours 
some  to  live  at  home,  to  their  further  punishment:  'tis  want  of  judgment  All  places 
are  distant  from  heaven  alike,  the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in  one  city  as  in 
another^  and  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  difference  of  climes ;  friends  are  everywhere 
to  him  that  behaves  himself  well,  and  a  prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  own  country. 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  as  so  many  land-leapers,  now  in  the  east, 
now  in|the  west,  little  at  home;  and  Polus  Venetus,  Lod.  Vertomannus,  Pinzonus, 
Cadamustus,  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius,  Vascus  Gama,  Drake,  Candish,  Olivw 
Anort,  Schoutien,  got  all  their  honour  by  voluntary  expeditions.  But  you  say  sudi 
men'*8  travel  is  voluntary;  we  are  compelled,  and  as  male&ctors  must  depart;  yet 
know  this  of  ^  Plato  to  be  true,  ultori  Deo  summa  cura  peregrinua  esty  God  hath  an 
especial  care  of  strangers, ''  and  when  he  wants  friends  and  allies,  he  shall  deserve 
better  and  find  more  &vour  with  God  and  men."  Besides  the  pleasure  of  peregri- 
nation, variety  of  objects  will  make  amends;  and  so  many  nobles,  Tully,  Anstides, 
Themistocles,  Theseus,  Codrus,  &c.  as  have  been  banished,  will  give  sufficient  credit 
unto  it.    Read  Pet  Alcionius  his  two  books  of  this  subject 


MEMB.  V. 

AgaxMt  Sorrow  for  Death  of  FHends  or  othermse,  vain  Fear^  S^. 

Death  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  generally  grievous,  ^^Onmitiiii  qum 
in  hianana  vita  continguntj  luctus  atque  mors  sunt  acerbissunoj  the  most  austere  and 
bitter  accidents  that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  this  life,  in  oUemum  vahdicere^  to  part 
for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our  friends,  'tis  ultimum  terribilium^  the  last 
and  the  greatest  terror,  most  irksome  and  troublesome  unto  us,  "^^Homo  toties  moritur^ 
quotUs  amittit  suos.  And  though  we  hope  for  a  better  life,  eternal  happiness,  ailer 
these  painful  and  miserable  days,  yet  we  cannot  compose  ourselves  willingly  to  die; 
the  remembrance  of  it  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  especially  to  such  who  are  fortunate 
and  rich :  they  start  at  the  name  of  death,  as  a  horse  at  a  rotten  post  Say  what  you 
can  of  that  other  world,  ^  Montezuma  that  Indian  prince,  Bonum  est  esse  kU^  they 
had  rather  be  here.  Nay  many  generous  spirits,  and  grave  staid  men  otherwise,  are 
so  tender  in  this,  that  at  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  they  will  cry  out,  roar,  and  tear 
their  hair,  lamenting  some  months  after,  howling  ^  O  Hone,"  as  those  Irish  women 
and  ""  Greeks  at  their  graves,  commit  many  indecent  actions,  and  almost  go  beside 
themselves.  My  dear  Stther,  my  sweet  husband,  mine  only  brother's  dead,  to  whom 
shall  I  make  my  moan  ?  Omemiserwn!  Q^is  ddlnt  in  laehrymas  fontem^  Sfc.  What 
shaU  1  do  ? 

«*<  Sad  totam  hoe  Mudiam  taeto  fk-atenia  milii  man  .1        **  My  brother*!  death  my  ftodr  hath  aadiMMb 
Abetulit,  hei  miaero  frater  adempte  mihi  V*  \  Woe's  me,  alas  my  brother  he  ia  gone  I'* 

Mezentius  would  not  live  after  his  son: 

w*  Nane  tIvo,  nee  adhae  hominee  lueemqve  rallnqao. 
Bed  liaquam" 

And  Pompey's  wife  cried  out  at  the  news  of  her  husband's  death, 

<***Tur})e  mori  poet  te  aolo  non  posse  dolore, 
Violenta  luetu  el  neecia  tolerandi,** 

as  '*  Tacitus  of  Agrippina,  not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  So  when  she  heard 
her  son  was  slain,  she  abruptly  broke  off  her  work,  changed  countenance  and  colour, 
tore  hor  hair,  and  fell  a  roaring  downright. 

»**  anbitaa  miaera  edor  ossa  reliquit, 

Excossi  manibas  radii,  revolutaque  penaa: 
ETolat  infeliz  et  fcemineo  ululata 
Bcissa  cmnam** 


n  Lib.  5.  de  legibos.  Cumqae  cogvatia  eareat  et  ami* 
eii,  majorem  apud  deos  et  apnd  homines  misericordiam 
Bwretur.  m  Cardan,  deconsol.  lib.  9.  *  Seneca, 
w  Beoto.  ^  Summo  mane  ululatom  oriantur,  peetora 
perniUentea,  Ac.  miserabile  spectaculom  ezhibentea. 
Ortelias in  Oneda.  wCatnllua.  n Virgil.  "I 

life  now,  nor  aa  yet  lellnquiah  society  and  life,  bat  I 
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shall  resign  them.**  »  Lucan.  "  OTereome  by  grief, 
and  unable  to  endure  it,  she  exclaimed,  *  Not  to  be  aSle  to 
die  through  sorrow  for  thee  were  base.*  **  *  3  AnnaL 
M  ••  The  eolour  suddenly  fled  her  cheek,  the  distaff  for* 
soolc  her  hand,  tlie  reel  revolved,  and  with  diahevellMl 
locks  ahe  broke  away,  wailing  aa  a  woman.** 
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Cure  of  Melanehohf. 


[Part.  2.  Sec.  3. 


Another  wonld  needs  run  upon  the  sward's  point  after  Eoiyaius'  departure, 

**'  FifiCe  me,  si  qua  eat  pietaa,  in  me  omnia  tela 
GoDjidte  6  RuUli  ;** 

O  let  me  die,  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me.  How  did  AchiDes  take 
on  for  Patroclus'  departure  ?  A  black  cloud  of  sorrows  overshadowed  him,  saith 
Homer.  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  put  sackcloth  about  his  loins,  sorrowed  for  his  son 
a  long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would  needs  go  down  into  the  grave 
unto  his  son,  Gen.  xxxvii.  37.  Many  years  after,  the  remembxance  of  such  friends, 
of  such  accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or  hear  of  it,  though  it  cooceni 
not  ourselves  but  others.  Scaliger  saith  of  himself,  that  he  never  read  Socrates' 
death,  in  Plato's  Phsedon,  but  he  wept:  "* Austin  shed  tears  when  he  read  the  de- 
struction of  Troy.  But  howsoever  this  passion  of  sorrow  be  violent,  bitter,  and 
seizeth  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  discreet  men,  yet  it  may  surely  be  withstood,  it 
may  be  diverted.  For  what  is  there  in  this  life,  that  it  should  be  so  dear  unto  us: 
or  that  we  should  so  much  deplore  the  departure  o{  a  friend  ?  The  greatest  plea- 
sures are  common  society,  to  enjoy  one  another^s  presence,  feasting,  hawking,  hunt- 
ing, brooks,  woods,  hills,  music,  dancing,  &c.  all  this  is  but  vanity  and  loss  of  time, 
88  I  have  sufficiently  declared. 


**8imi  bibimua,  diim  aerta,  angoenta. 


paellaa 
Poaeimoa,  obrepit  non  intelleeta  aenectaa.* 


Whilat  we  drink,  prank  oaraelvca,  with 

dally. 
Old  age  npon  *a  at  anairarea  doth  rally.** 


As  alchymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have  to  get  gold,  and  never  find  it,  ve 
lose  and  neglect  eternity,  for  a  little  momentary  pleasure  which  we  cannot  enjoy, 
nor  shall  ever  attain  to  in  this  life.  We  abhor  death,  pain,  and  grief,  all,  yet  we  will 
do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us  from,  but  rather  voluntarily  thrust  our- 
selves upon  it  "^  The  lascivious  prefers  his  whore  before  his  life,  or  good  estate; 
an  angry  man  his  revenge :  a  parasite  his  gut ;  ambitious,  honours ;  covetous,  wealth; 
a  thief  his  booty ;  a  soldier  his  spoil ;  we  abhor  diseases,  and  yet  we  pull  them  upoo 
We  are  never  better  or  freer  from  cares  than  when  we  sleep,  and  yet,  which 


ns; 


we  so  much  avoid  and  lament,  death  is  but  a  perpetual  sleep;  and  why  should  it^as 
^'EfHcurus  argues,  so  much  affright  us?  ^^  When  we  are,  death  is  not:  but  when 
death  is,  then  we  are  not :"  our  iBe  is  tedious  and  troublesome  unto  him  that  lives 
best;  "^  His  a  misery  to  be  bom,  a  pain  to  live,  a  trouble  to  die :''  death  makes  an 
end  of  our  miseries,  and  yet  we  cannot  consider  of  it;  a  little  before  *  Socrates 
drank  his  portion  of  eicuta,  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens  cheerfully  farewell,  and 
concluded  his  speech  with  this  short  sentence ;  ^^My  time  is  now  come  to  be  gone. 
I  to  my  death,  you  to  hve  on ;  but  which  of  these  is  best,  God  alone  knows.'^  For 
there  is  no  pleasure  here  but  sorrow  is  annexed  to  it,  repentance  follows  it  '^If 
I  feed  liberally,  1  am  likely  sick  or  surfeit :  if  I  live  sparingly  my  hunger  and  thiist 
is  not  allayed ;  I  am  well  neither  full  nor  fasting ;  if  I  live  honest,  J  bum  in  last;^ 
if  I  take  my  pleasure,  1  tire  and  starve  myself,  and  do  injury  to  my  body  and  sod. 
**  '^  Of  so  small  a  quantity  of  mirth,  how  much  sorrow  ?  after  so  little  pleasure,  how 
great  misery  ?"  'Tis  both  ways  troublesome  to  me,  to  rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat  and 
provide  my  meat ;  cares  and  contentions  attend  me  all  day  long,  fears  and  suspicions 
all  my  life.  I  am  discontented,  and  why  should  1  desire  so  much  to  live  ?  Bat  a 
happy  death  will  make  an  end  of  all  our  woes  and  miseries ;  omnibus  una  mtis  caia 
medela  mails  ;  why  shouldst  not  thou  then  say  with  old  Simeon  since  thou  art  so 
well  afiected,  ^  Lord  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  :'^  or  with  Paul,  ^  I  desire  to 
be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ  ?''  Beala  mors  qua  ad  beatam  viiam  aditum  aperitj 
'tis  a  blessed  hour  that  leads  us  to  a  "^  blessed  life,  and  blessed  are  they  that  die  in 
the  Lord.  But  life  is  sweet,  and  death  is  not  so  terrible  in  itself  as  the  concomitants 
of  it,  a  loathsome  disease,  pain,  horror,  &c.  and  many  times  the  manner  of  it,  to  be 


•  Virf .  Mn.  10.  **  IVanafix  me,  O  RotoH.  if  yoa  have 
any  piety:  pierce  me  with  your  thoupand  arrows." 
M  Gonfeas.  1.  1.  *  Jufrenalif .  ^  Amator  acortum 
viUB  prvponit.  iracunduB  vindietam.  parantua  gulam, 
ambitioaua  booores,  avanii  opea,  milea  rapiaam,  fur 
|H«dam :  morboa  odimua  et  accerrimua.  Card.  **  Se- 
neca ;  qunm  aoa  aumua,  mora  noa  adest ;  cum  vero  mora 
adeat,  turn  noa  non  Bumua.  *  Bernard,  e.  3.  raed. 

naid  miaeram,  Tivere  pmna,  angnatia  mori.      «  Plato 

i 


Apol.  Boermtia.  Bed  Jam  hora  eat  bine  aWre,  At. 
wOomedi  ad  satietatem,  fraviiaa  me  oO^ndit;  parati 
edi,  non  est  «z|rtetam  dcaidertam;  veaereas  ddiau 
aequor,  bine  morbaa,  laasitodo,  4be.  •>  Bern.  e.  S.  meL 
de  tantilla  letitia,  qaanta  tristitia ;  post  taatam  miap- 
tatem  quam  gravis  miseria  T  ■  Bat  eaim  ■on 

piomm  felix  tranaitoa  de  labora  ad  refriferinm,  de  u* 
pectatione  ad  prcouumi  de  agoae  ad  braviaai. 


Mem.  5.] 


Bemedies  agaimt  DiscanUnts. 
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hanged,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  to  be  buraed  alive.  "Servetus  the  heretic,  that 
suffered  in  Geneva,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and  saw  the  executioner  come 
with  fire  in  his  hand,  lunno  visa  igne  tarn  horrendum  exclamavU^  vl  utdversum  popu- 
lum  perterrefeceriij  roared  so  loud,  that  he  terrified  the  people.  An  old  stoic  would 
have  scorned  this.    It  troubles  some  to  be  unburied,  or  so : 


non  te  optima  mater 


Condet  bami,  patriove  onerabit  membra  aepulcliro ; 
Aliiibua  linguere  feria,  etfargito  meraum 
Unda  feret,  piaceaqoe  impaati  valnera  lambent.** 


**  Thy  gentle  pareata  ahall  not  bary  thee, 
Amongat  tbtne  anceatoni  eotomb'd  to  be. 
But  feral  fowl  tby  carcaaa  tball  devoar. 
Or  drowned  corpa  hungry  flab  mawi  shall  aeoar.** 


As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  with  me  when  I  am  dead ; 
Faeilis  jaetura  sepulckri :  J  care  not  so  long  as  I  feel  it  not ;  let  them  set  mine  head 

on  the  pike  of  Teneriffe,  and  my  quarters  in  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 

pascam  licet  in  cruce  corvosj  let  wolves  or  bears  devour  me; ^CcbIo  tegitur 

qui  non  habet  umam^  the  canopy  of  heaven  covers  him  that  hath  no  tomb.  So  like- 
wise for  our  friends,  why  should  their  departure  so  much  trouble  us  ?  They  are 
better  as  we  hope,  and  for  what  then  dost  thou  lament,  as  those  do  whom  Paul 
taxed  in  his  time,  1  Thes.  iv.  13.  '^  that  have  no  hope?''  Tis  fit  there  should  be 
some  solemnity. 

■"  Bed  aepelire  deeet  defUnetum,  pect<ff«  fbrti, 
Oonatantes,  unumque  diem  flotui  indulgentea.'* 

Job's  friends  said  not  a  word  to  him  the  first  seven  days,  but  let  sorrow  and  discon- 
tent take  their  course,  themselves  sitting  sad  and  silent  by  him.  When  Jupiter  him- 
self wept  for  Sarpedon,  what  else  did  the  poet  insinuate,  but  that  some  sorrow  is 
good 

M**  Quia  matrera  nial  meatia  inopa  in  fiinere  nati 
Plera  vevat  T** 

who  can  blame  a  tender  mother  if  she  weep  for  her  children  ?  Beside,  as  ^  Plutarch 
holds,  'tis  not  in  our  power  not  to  lament,  Indolentia  non  cuivis  contingit^  it  takes 
away  mercy  and  pity,  not  to  be  sad ;  'tis  a  natural  passion  to  weep  for  our  friends, 
an  irresistible  passion  to  lament  and  grieve.  ^  I  know  not  how  (saith  Seneca)  but 
sometimes  'tis  good  to  be  miserable  in  misery :  and  for  the  most  part  all  grief  evacu- 
ates itself  by  tears," 

—  "  eat  qufledam  flere  voluptaa, 

Eipletur  lachrymia  egeritarqae  dolor  :** 

"  yet  after  a  day's  mourning  or  two,  comfort  thyself  for  thy  heaviness,"  Eccles. 
xxxviii.  17.  ^A'on  decet  defunctum  ignavo  qucMtu  prosequi;  'twas  Germanicus' 
advice  of  old,  that  we  should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our  passions,  to  be  desperately 
sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  let  them  tyrannise,  there's  indolenti<E  ars^  a  medium  to 
be  kept:  we  do  not  (saith  ^'''^ Austin)  forbid  men  to  grieve,  but  to  grieve  overmuch. 
^  1  forbid  not  a  man  to  be  angry,  but  I  ask  for  what  cause  he  is  so  ?  Not  to  be  sad, 
but  why  is  he  sad  ?  Not  to  fear,  but  wherefore  is  he  afraid  ?"  J  require  a  moderation  as 
well  as  a  just  reason.  ^  The  Romans  and  most  civil  commonwealths  have  set  a  time  to 
such  solenmities,  they  must  not  mourn  after  a  set  day,  ^  or  if  in  a  family  a  child  be  bom, 
a  daughter  or  son  married,  some  state  or  honour  be  conferred,  a  brother  be  redeemed 
from  his  bands,  a  friend  from  his  enemies,"  or  the  like,  they  must  lament  no  more. 
And  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so ;  to  what  end  is  all  their  funeral  pomp,  complaints,  and 
tears  ?  When  Socrates  was  dying,  his  friends  Apollodorus  and  Crito,  with  some 
others,  were  weeping  by  him,  which  he  perceiving,  asked  them  what  they  meant : 
'^for  that  very  cause  he  put  all  the  women  out  of  the  room,  upon  which  words  of 
his  they  were  abashed,  and  ceased  from  their  tears."  Lodovicus  Cortesius,  a  rich 
lawyer  of  Padua  (as  '  Bemardinus  Scardeonius  relates)  commanded  by  his  last  will, 
and  a  great  mulct  if  otherwise  to  his  heir,  that  no  funeral  should  be  kept  for  him,  no 
man  should  lament :  but  as  at  a  wedding,  music  and  minstrels  to  be  provided ;  and 
instead  of  black  mourners,  he  took  order,  *  ^  that  twelve  virgins  clad  in  green  should 


"  Vatieanna  vita  ejua.  ••  Luc.  ••  II.  9.  Homer. 
**  It  ii  proper  that,  having  indulged  in  bocoming  grief 
for  on<t  whole  day,  you  ebonid  commit  the  dead  to  the 
Mpulebre.**  MQvid.  v^Confiol.  ad  Apolon.  non  ent 
libertate  noatra  pnnitum  nondalere,  miaencordiam  abo- 
hX.kMi.  MOrid,  4Triat.  "Tacitua  lib.4.  mLib. 
>.  cap.  9.  da  civiiate  Dei.  Ni>n  qiiero  cum  iraacatur  aijd 
cw.  aon  atrom  ait  triatia  aed  unde,  non  utrum  timeat 


■ed  quid  timeat.  >  Featua  verbo  minnitnr    LuctitJ 

die*  indicebntur  cum  liberi  naacantur,  cum  frater  abit, 
amicua  ab  hoapite  eaptivua  domum  redeat.  puella  da* 
sponaetur.  •  Ob  banc  cauaam  mulierea  aMeg&ram  ne 
talia  facerent ;  noa  hoc  audieniea  erubuimua  et  deati' 
timua  a  ianhrymia.  s  Lib.  I.  elaaa,  &  de  claria.  Juria- 
cnnRuliia  Patavinia.  « 13.  Innupts  puella  amieta 

viridibua  panuia,  Ace 


978  Owre  ofMthmehobf.  [Part.  S.  Sec.  8. 

cany  him  to  the  church."  His  will  and  testament  was  accordingly  peiforaied,  and 
he  buried  in  St.  Sophia's  church.  'Tully  was  much  grieved  for  his  daughter  Tol- 
liok's  death  at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed  his  mind  with  some  phi- 
losophical precepts,  ''^  then  he  began  to  triumph  over  fortune  and  grief,  and  for  her 
reception  into  heaven  to  be  much  more  joy^l  than  heXate  he  was  trouUed  for  her 
loss."  If  a  heathen  man  could  so  fortify  himself  from  philosophy,  what  shall  a 
Christian  from  divinity  ?  Why  dost  thou  so  macerate  thyself?  Tis  an  inevitaUe 
chance,  the  first  statute  in  Miigna  ChartOj  an  everlasting  Act  of  Parliament,  all  most 
^die. 

•**OoiMUt  Kterni  positainqae  lege  en, 
CJt  conelec  genitam  nibiL** 


It  cannot  be  revoked,  we  are  all  mortal,  and  these  all  commanding  gods  and  princes 
^ die  like  men:''  * inoolvit  humile  pariter  et  cehum  caputs  aqutUque 


vnfma,  ^O  weak  condition  of  human  estate,"  Sylvius  exdauns :  "^Ladislaus,  king 
of  Bohemia,  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  so  potent,  rich,  for- 
tunate and  happy,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  friends,  amongst  so  many  "physicians,  now 
ready  to  be  ''married,  in  thirty-six  hours  sickened  and  died.  We  must  so  be  gone 
sooner  or  later  all,  and  as  Oalliopeius  in  the  comedy  took  his  leave  of  his  specta- 
tors and  auditors,  Vos  vakte  et  plaudUej  Calhopeius  rtcensui,  must  we  bid  the  world 
farewell  {ExU  Gidliopeius),  and  having  now  played  our  parts,  for  ever  be  gone. 
Tombs  and  monuments  have  the  like  fate,  data  sunt  ipgis  quoquefata  tepuUkriSy 
kingdoms,  provinces,  towns,  and  cities  have  their  periods,  and  are  consumed.  In 
those  flourishing  times  of  Troy,  Mycens  was  the  fiurest  city  in  Greece,  Gr^Kia 
euneUB  imperitabat^  but  it,  alas,  and  that  "  ^  Assyrian  Nineveh  are  quite  overthrown :" 
the  like  fate  jiaih  that  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes,  Delos,  commune  Gr€Kut  com- 
cilialmlumj  the  conunon  council*house  of  Greece,  '^and  Babylon,  the  greatest  dt^ 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  on,  hath  now  nothing  but  walls  and  rubbish  lefL  ^^  QmU 
Pandi4miareslatmsifiamenAthenaP^  Thus  **Pau8anias  complained  in  his  times. 
And  where  is  Troy  itself  now,  Persepolis,  Carthage,  Cizicum,  Sparta,  Argos,  and  all 
those  Grecian  cities  ?  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  the  fairest  towns  in  Sicily,  which 
had  sometimes  700,000  inhabitants,  are  now  decayed :  the  names  of  Hieron,  Empe- 
docles,  &c.,  of  those  mighty  numbers  of  people,  only  left  One  Anacharsis  is  re- 
member^ amongst  the  Scythians;  the  world  itself  must  have  an  end;  and  every 
part  of  it.  Cater (B  igUur  urbes  sunt  mortales^  as  Peter  '^Gillius  concludes  of  Con- 
stantinople, hac  sane  quamdiu  erunt  hominesyfutura  mihi  videtur  immortalis;  but  'tis 
not  so :  nor  site,  nor  strength,  nor  sea  nor  limd,  can  vindicate  a  city,  but  it  and  all 
must  vanish  at  last    And  as  to  a  traveller  great  mountains  seem  plains  aftr  ofij  at 

last  are  not  discerned  at  all;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay, nee  solidis prodat 

sua  macMna  terris^^  the  names  are  only  left,  those  at  length  foigotten,  and  are  in- 
volved in  perpetual  night 

'''^  Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from  .£gina  toward  Megara,  I  began 
(saith  Servius  Sulspicius,  in  a  consolatory  epistle  of  his  to  TuUy)  to  view  the  coun- 
try round  about  .£gina  was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Piraeus  on  the  right  hand, 
Corinth  on  the  lefl,  what  flourishing  towns  heretofore,  now  prostrate  and  ove^ 
whelmed  before  mine  eyes  ?  I  began  to  think  with  myself,  alas,  why  are  we  men 
so  much  disquieted  with  the  departure  of  a  friend,  whose  life  is  much  shorter  ? 
"When  so  many  goodly  cities  lie  buried  before  us.  Remember,  O  Servius,  thou  art 
a  man ;  and  wiUi  that  I  was  much  confirmed,  and  corrected  myself."  Correct  thea 
likewise,  and  comfort  thyself  in  this,  that  we  must  necessarily  die,  and  all  die,  that 
we  shall  rise  again :  as  Tully  held ;  Jueundiarque  multd  cangressus  noster  friunu^ 
quean  insuaois  et  acerbus  digressus^  our  second  meeting  shall  bie  much  more  fdeasaot 
than  our  departure  was  grievous. 


•  Lib.  de  eonaol.  «  Prsoeptis  philoeopbiK  eonfinna. 
tu  edTemu  oamean  IbrtonK  vim,  et  te  oooMcrati  in 
eeRlaraqoe  reeepU,  unti  efEwtoe  Ictitia  niiD  ac  volup- 
tate,  quantam  animo  capere  poenim,  ac  ezultare  plane 
aiibi  videor«  viettmiae  de  omni  dolore  et  fortune  uium- 
pbare.  t  Ut  lifnum  uri  natum,  ariau  eecari,  sic 

bonines  mori.  ■  fiopth.  lib.  8.  met.  3.  ■  Boetb. 

>*  Nic.  Heaael.  Breeiaar.  fol.  47.        "  TwentT  tben  pra- 
lent.         a  To  M agdalea,  the  danghter  of  Cbarlee  ibe 


Beventb  of  Flmnee.  Obennt  noeteaqve  diii|t.  At. 
»  Amyriorum  regio  flwdltue  deleta.  n Qmanim  qefll 
unqnam  Sol  aepezit  urMum  maxiau.  »OnL 

**Wbat  of  aneient  Atbene  but  the  name  rameiair 
M  Arcad.  lib.  &  »  Pnefat.  I^opogr.  Oonetaaiiaop^ 

»"  Nor  can  ita  own  etnictore  preserre  tbe  aolid  cMe  * 
»Epirt.TuIl.lib.3.       ^aoomtotopindonuBeedti 
aale  oeolue  projecta  jaeent 


Mem.  5.]  Remedies  against  Dise&rUents.  878 

I,  but  he  was  my  most  dear  and  loving  friend,  my  sole  friend, 

«  "  Ooia  dedderio  sit  pjidor  aut  modat  I  i.  ^nd  who  can  Name  my  woe  r 

Tam  Chan  capiUa  I" | 

Thou  mayest  be  ashamed,  I  say  with  "  Seneca,  to  confess  it,  '^  in  such  a  "  tempest 
as  this  to  have  but  one  anchor,'^  go  seek  another :  and  for  his  part  thou  dost  him 
great  injury  to  desire  his  longer  life.  ^  ^  Wilt  thou  have  him  crazed  and  sickly 
still,'^  like  a  tired  traveller  that  comes  weary  to  his  inn,  begin  his  journey  afresh, 
^  or  to  be  freed  from  his  miseries ;  thou  hast  more  need  rejoice  that  he  is  gone." 
Another  complains  of  a  most  sweet  wife,  a  young  wife,  ^OTidum  susiuleralflavum 
Proserpina  crinem^  such  a  wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever  had,  so  good  a  wife,  but  she 
is  now  dead  and  gone,  Imthaoque  jacet  candila  sarcophago.  J  reply  to  him  in  Se- 
neca's words,  if  such  a  woman  at  least  ever  was  to  be  had,  ^  ^^  He  did  either  so  find 
or  make  her ;  if  he  found  her,  he  may  as  happily  find  another ;''  if  he  made  her,  as 
Critobulus  in  Xenophon  did  by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap  inform  another,  et  bona 
iam  sequitur^  quam  bona  prima  fuii;  he  need  not  despair,  so  long  as  the  same  master 
is  to  be  had.  But  was  she  good  ?  Had  she  been  so  tired  peradventure  as  that  Ephe- 
sian  widow  in  Petronius,  by  some  swaggering  soldier,  she  might  not  have  held  out 
Many  a  man  would  have  been  willingly  rid  of  his :  before  thou  wast  bound,  now 
thou  art  free;  ""and  'tis  hut  a  folly  to  love  thy  fetters  though  they  be  of  gold." 
Come  into  a  third  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  father  sighing  for  a  son,  a  pretty 
child; 

"  **  Impuhe  pectus  quale  Tel  impia  I  "  He  now  lies  aslMp. 

Molliret  Tbracum  pectora.**  |  Would  make  an  impious  Thracian  weep.*' 

Or  some  fine  daughter  that  died  young,  ^ondum  experta  novi  gaudia  prima  tori. 
Or  a  forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  father.  But  why  ?  Prior  exiit^  prior  intravit^  he 
came  first,  and  he  must  go  first.  "  TSt  frustra  pius^  heu^  8fc,  What,  wouldst  thou 
have  the  laws  of  nature  altered,  and  him  to  live  always  ?  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus, 
Alcibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  lost  their  fathers  young.  And  why  on  the  other  side 
shouldst  thou  so  heavily  take  the  death  of  thy  little  son  ? 


>**  Nam  quia  nee  (kto,  roeritA  nee  morte  peribat, 
nil 


Bed  miser  ante  diem**- 

he  died  before  his  time,  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the  solstice  of  his  age,  yet  was  he 
not  mortal  ?  Hear  that  divine  ^Epictetus,  "  If  thou  covet  thy  wife,  friends,  children 
should  live  always,  thou  art  a  fool."  He  was  a  fine  child  indeed,  dignm  ^pollineis 
lachrymis^  a  sweet,  a  loving,  a  &ir,  a  witty  child,  of  great  hope,  another  Eteoneus, 
whom  Pindarus  the  poet  and  Aristides  the  rhetorician  so  much  lament;  but  who  can 
tell  whether  he  would  have  been  an  honest  man  ?  He  might  have  proved  a  thief,  a 
rogue,  a  spendthrift,  a  disobedient  son,  vexed  and  called  thee  more  than  all  the  world 
beside,  he  might  have  wrangled  with  thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as 
Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  broke  thy  heart;  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity,  as  another 
Ganymede,  in  the  •'  flower  of  his  youth,  "  as  if  he  had  risen,"  saith  "Plutarch,  "  from 
the  midst  of  a  feast"  before  he  was  drunk,  ^^  the  longer  he  had  lived,  the  worse  he 
would  have  been,"  et  quo  vita  longior^  (Ambrose  thinks)  culpa  numerosior^  more  sin- 
ful, more  to  answer  he  would  have  had.  If  he  was  naught,  thou  mayest  be  glad  he 
is  gone ;  if  good,  be  glad  thou  hadst  such  a  son.  Or  art  thou  sure  he  was  good  ?  It 
may  be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are,  and  howsoever  he  spake  thee  fair,  perad- 
venture he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest  that  Icaro  Menippus  heard  at  Jupiter'*s  whisper- 
ing place  in  Lucian,  for  his  father's  death,  because  he  now  kept  him  short,  he  was 
to  inherit  much  goods,  and  many  fair  manors  after  his  decease.  Or  put  case  he  was 
very  good,  suppose  the  best,  may  not  thy  dead  son  expostulate  with  thee,  as  he  did 
in  the  same  ^  Lucian,  ^  why  dost  thou  lament  my  death,  or  call  me  miserable  that 
am  much  more  happy  than  thyself?  what  misfortune  is  befallen  me?    Is  it  because  I 

^  Hnr.  lib.  1.  Od.  24.      »  Dc  reroed.  fortuit.      »  Era-  I  Menan.  nConsol.  ad  Apol.    Apollonius  filius  tnua 


betee  tanta  tempestaie  quod  ad  unam  anchoram  utabas. 

**Vis  cfniBi.et  murbidttm,fltibundum gaude  potius 

quod  bis  malis  liberatus  sit.  «Uxorem  bonam  aut 

invenisti,  aut  sic  fecisti;  si  inyenefis,  aliam  habere  te 
posse  ex  hoc  inteJItgamus :  el  feceris,  bene  speres,  salvus 
««t  artifex.  >*  Stuiti  est  coropedes  licet  aureas  amare. 
n  Hor.  m  Ror.  lib.  1.  Od.  S4.  »  Virg .  4.  Mn, 

''Cap.  19.  Si  id  etudes  ut  uxor,  amid,  Uberi  perpetuo 
▼if  ant,  stnltua  ei.      »  Deoe  quoe  dUigit  Juvenes  rapit. 


2G 


in  flore  decessit,  ante  nos  ad  leternitatem  diirreseus, 
tanquam  d  convtvio  abiens,  priusquam  in  errorem  ali- 
quern  h  temulenti&  incideret,  quales  in  longft  senecti 
accidere  sclent.  »Tom.  I.  Tract,  de  luctu.    Cluid 

roe  mortuum  miserum  voces,  qui  tesum  muito  felicior? 
aut  quid  acerbi  mibi  putas  contigisrcT  an  quia  non 
sum  mains  senex,  ut  tu  fhcie  rugosus,  incurvus,  Jte. 
O  demens,  quid  tibi  videtur  in  vita  boni?  nimirum 
^micitias,  ocenas,  &e.  Longe  melius  non  eaurire  quam 


374  Cure  of  Melancholy,  [Part  2.  Sec.  3. 

am  not  so  bald,  crooked,  old,  rotten,  as  thou  art?.  What  have  I  lost,  some  of  your 
good  cheer,  gay  clothes,  music,  singing,  dancing,  kissing,  merry-meetings,  tkalami 
lubenlias^  Sfc,  is  that  it  ?  Is  it  not  much  better  not  to  hunger  at  all  than  to  eat :  not 
to  thirst  than  to  drink  to  satisfy  thirst :  not  to  be  cold  than  to  put  on  clothes  to 
drive  away  cold  ?  Tou  had  more  need  rejoice  that  I  am  freed  from  diseases,  agues, 
cares,  anxieties,  livor,  love,  covetousness,  hatred,  envy,  malice,  that  I  fear  no  more 
thieves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as  you  do.^'  '^Id  cinerem  et  numes'  credis  curare  sepuliosf 
*'  Do  they  concern  us  at  all,  think  you,  when  we  are  once  dead  ?"  Condole  not 
others  then  ovemmch,  ^wish  not  or  fear  thy  death."  '^Summum  nee  optes  diem  vec 
metuas;  'tis  to  no  purpose. 

**  £ice«i  i  vitB  sromnis  faciliiqiie  lubeniqae  |   "  T  left  this  irkaome  life  with  Nil  mine  heart, 

Ne  petjon  ipn  oiorte  debinc  Yideam.**  }      Lest  worae  than  deatb  ■bould  bapiien  to  mj  pan.** 

'^  Cardinal  Brundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Rome  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  to 
show  his  willingness  to  die,  and  tax  those  that  were  so  loth  to  depart.  Weep  and 
howl  no  more  then,  His  to  small  purpose;  and  as  Tully  adviseth  us  in  the  like  case, 
^on  quoB  amisimus^  sed  quanium  lugere  par  sit  cogUemus :  think  what  we  do,  not 
whom  we  have  lost.  So  David  did,  2  Sam.  xxii.,  ^  While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I 
fasted  and  wept ;  but  being  now  dead,  why  should  i  fast  ?  Can  I  bring  him  agaio  ? 
I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  cannot  return  to  me."  He  that'doth  otherwise  is  an  intem- 
perate, a  weak,  a  silly,  and  indiscreet  man.  Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  of 
intemperance  to  be  conversant  about  sorrow,  1  am  of  '^  Seneca's  mind,  ^  he  that  is 
wise  is  temperate,  and  he  that  is  temperate  is  constant,  free  from  passion,  and  he  that 
is  such  a  one,  is  without  sorrow,"  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The  ""Thraciaos 
wept  still  when  a  child  was  bom,  feasted  and  made  mirth  when  any  man  was  buried: 
and  so  should  we  rather  be  glad  for  such  as  die  well,  that  they  are  so  happily  freed 
from  the  miseries  of  this  life.  When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  young  Greek,  was  so 
generally  lamented  by  his  friends,  Pindarus  the  poet  feigns  some  god  saying,  Sikte 
homines^  rum  enim  miser  est^  Sfc.  be  quiet  good  folks,  this  young  man  is  not  so  mise- 
rable as  you  think ;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Styx  nor  Acheron,  sed  gloriosus  et  senii 
expers  heros^  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Ellysian  fields.  He  now  enjoys  that  happiness 
which  your  great  kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears  that  garland  for  which  ye  con- 
tend. If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot  moderate  our  passions  in  this 
behalf,  we  must  divert  them  by  all  means,  by  doing  something  else,  thinking  of 
another  subject.  The  Italians  most  part  sleep  away  care  and  grief,  if  it  unseason- 
ably seize  upon  them,  Danes,  Dutchmen,  Polanders  and  Bohemians  drink  it  down, 
our  countrymen  go  to  plays :  do  something  or  other,  let  it  not  transpose  thee,  or  by 
"  ^  premeditation  make  such  accidents  familiar,"  as  Ulysses  that  wept  for  his  dog,  but 
not  for  his  wife,  quJbd  paratus  esset  animo  ohfirmatOj  (JPlut.  de  anim,  tranq.)  "  accus- 
tom thyself,  and  harden  beforehand  by  seeing  other  men's  calamities,  and  appljring 
them  to  thy  present  estate ;"  Pr<Bvisum  est  levius  quodfuit  ante  malum.  I  will  con- 
clude with  *Epictetus,  "  If  thou  lovest  a  pot,  remember  'tis  but  a  pot  thou  lovest, 
and  thou  wilt  not  be  troubled  when  'tis  broken :  if  thou  lovest  a  son  or  wife,  remem- 
ber they  were  mortal,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  so  impatient"  And  for  false  fears  and  ail 
other  fortuitous  inconveniences,  mischances,  calamities,  to  resist  and  prepare  our- 
selves, not  to  faint  is  best:  *^Stultum  est  timere  quod  vilarl  non  potest^  'lis  a  folly  to 
fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be  discouraged  at  all. 

^  "  Nam  quitquiii  trepidus  pa  vet  vel  optat, 
Abjecit  civpeuin,  locoque  motus 
Necijt  qua  vaJeat  trabi  catenam.** 

'^For  he  that  so  faints  or  fears,  and  yields  to  his  passion,  flings  away  his  own 
weapons,  makes  a  cord  to  bind  himself,  and  pulls  a  beam  upon  his  own  head." 

edere;  non  sitire,  ftc  Gaude  potiuti  quod  morbos  et  |  ninm.  Awnefacere  non  ca«ibu«  debemtis.  Tull.  iib.X 
lebrea  eflu^rim,  angorem  animi,  &e.  EJulatus  quid.  Tusculan. quaes!.  «CBp.8.  Siollanidilifa».ra«iBent> 
prodeat  quid  lachryme,  kc         MVirfil.  MHor.    te  oUam  diligere,  noii  perturbabcria  ea  cooftacu:  » 


«  Chytreuk  deliciia  Europae.       »  Epist.  85.       »  S4rdus 
de  nior.  gen.  *  Pnemeditatione  facilem  reddere 

quemque  caaum.  Pluurchui  cooaolatione  ad  Apollo- 


filium  aut  uxorem,  memento  hominem  a  te  diIi(i»Ac 
u  Seneca.       «  Bocth.  lib.  1.  proa.  4. 


Mem.  6.] 
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MEMB.  VI. 

Against  Envyj  Livor^  Emulation^  Hatred^  Ambition^  Self-love^  and  all  other 

Affections. 

Against  those  other  ^passions  and  affections,  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  as 
mariners  when  they  go  to  sea,  provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist  a  tempest :  to 
furnish  ourselves  with  philosophical  and  Divine  precepts,  other  men's  examples, 
**Periculufn  ex  aliisfacere^  siM  quod  ex  usu  siet :  To  balance  our  hearts  with  love, 
charity,  meekness,  patience,  and  counterpoise  those  irregular  motions  of  envy,  livor, 
spleen,  hatred,  with  their  opposite  virtues,  as  we  bend  a  crooked  staff  another  way, 
to  oppose  ^^^  sufferance  to  labour,  patience  to  reproach,"  bounty  to  covetonsness, 
fortitude  to  pusillanimity,  meekness  to  anger,  humility  to  pride,  to  examine  ourselves 
for  what  cause  we  are  so  much  disquieted,  on  what  ground,  what  occasion,  is  it  just 
or  feigned  ?  And  then  either  to  pacify  ourselves  by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other 
object,  contrary  passion,  or  premeditation.  ^Meditari  secum  oportet  quo  pacto  adver^ 
sam  (tmmnam  ferai^  Paricla^  damna^  exilia  peregre  rediens  semper  cogitetj  autjilii 
peccatum^  out  uxoris  mortem^  atU  morhttmjilice^  communia  esse  hzc :  fieri  posse ^  ut  ne 
quid  ammo  sit  novum.  To  make  them  familiar,  even  all  kind  of  calamities,  that  when 
they  happen  they  may  be  less  troublesome  unto  us.  In  secundis  meditare^  quo  pacta 
feras  adversa :  or  out  of  mature  judgment  to  avoid  the  effect,  or  disannul  die  cause^ 
as  they  do  that  are  troubled  with  toothache,  pull  them  quite  out. 

*> "  Ul  vivat  castor,  stbi  testes  amputat  ipte :  i      "  "^^  *Mo«r  bitei  oITb  stonea  to  save  the  rett : 

Tu  qaoque  liqua  noceot,  abjicc,  tutiia  erii.**  |         Do  thou  the  like  with  that  thou  art  opprest.*' 

Or  as  they  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a  few  cudgels  how  to  avoid 
an  enemy's  blows :  let  us  arm  ourselves  against  all  such  violent  incursions,  which 
may  invade  our  minds.  A  little  experience  and  practice  will  inure  us  to  it ;  veiula 
vulpesj  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  haud  capitur^  an  old  fox  is  not  so  easily  taken 
in  a  snare ;  an  old  soldier  in  the  world  methinks  should  not  be  disquieted,  but  ready 
to  receive  all  fortunes,  encounters,  and  with  that  resolute  captain,  come  what  may 
come,  to  make  answer, 

«B **  non  ulla  labonim 


O  Tiriro  nova  mi  fticiea  iaoptnaque  aurgit. 
Omnia  peicepi  atque  aoimo  mecum  ante  peregi.** 

^ "  non  hoc  primam  mea  pectora  vulnaa 

Senaerunt,  f raviora  tuli*' 


*'  No  labour  comet  at  unairarea  to  me, 
For  I  have  long  before  caat  what  may  be.* 


The  commonwealth  of  "  Venice  in  their  armoury  have  this  inscription,  "  Happy  is 
that  city  which  in  time  of  peace  thinks  of  war,"  a  fit  motto  for  every  man's  private 
house ;  happy  is  the  man  that  provides  for  a  future  assault.  But  many  times  we 
complain,  repine  and  mutter  without  a  cause,  we  give  way  to  passions  we  may  resist, 
and  will  not  Socrates  was  bad  by  nature,  envious,  as  he  confessed  to  Zopirus  the 
physiognomer,  accusing  him  of  it,  froward  and  lascivious :  but  as  he  was  Socrates, 
he  did  correct  and  amend  himself.  Thou  art  malicious,  envious,  covetous,  impa- 
tient, no  doubt,  and  lascivious,  yet  as  thou  art  a  Christian,  correct  and  moderate  thy* 
self.  Tis  something,  I  confess,  and  able  to  move  any  man,  to  see  himself  contemned, 
obscure,  neglected,  disgraced,  undervalued,  "  "  lefl  behind ;"  some  cannot  endure  it, 
no  not  constant  Lipsius,  a  man  discreet  otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in 
this,  as  his  words  express,  "  collegas  olim^  quos  ego  sine  fremitu  non  intueor^  nuper 
terra  filios^  nunc  Mcpcenates  et  Agrippas  hdbeo^ — summojam  mont-e  potUos,  But  he 
was  much  to  blame  for  it :  to  a  wise  staid  man  this  is  notliing,  we  cannot  all  be 
honoured  and  rich,  all  Caesars ;  if  we  will  be  content,  our  present  state  is  good,  and 
in  some  men's  opinion  to  be  preferred.  Let  them  go  on,  get  wealth,  offices,  titles, 
honours,  preferments,  and  what  they  will  themselves,  by  chance,  fraud,  imposture, 
simony,  and  indirect  means,  as  too  many  do,  by  bribery,  flattery,  and  parasitical 
insinuation,  by  impudence  and  time-serving,  let  them  climb  up  to  advancement  in 
despite  of  virtue,  let  them  ^'  go  before,  cross  me  on  every  side,"  me   non  qffenduni 


*(iiii  invidiam  ferre  noii  potest,  f«rre  contemptum 
CAgitur.  MTer.  Heauioni.  «&  Epictetus  c.  14. 

Si  labor  obJ«etuB  fuerit  tolerantis,  con vicium  patientie, 
ke.  ii  ita  conaueveris,  vitiia  oon  obtemperabia.  ^Ter. 
Phot.         f'AlciatEmU.        «Virg.JKn.        •''My 


breast  waa  not  conscious  of  this  first  iround,  fbr  I  bavo 
endured  still  greater.'*  <■*  Nat.  Chylreua  delicila 

Europie,  Felix  ci vitas  que  tempore  pacisde  bello  cogi- 
tat.  u  Occupat  eztremuni  scabies ;  inibi  turpe  relm- 
qui  eat.   Bof .         m  Lipaiua  epist.  quoat.  L  L  ep.  7. 
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mode  mm  in  oeuJos  tfict<rraiil,*8she8aid,  correctinr  bis  foimer  error,  tfaey  do  not 
oflend  me,  so  long  as  they  run  not  into  mine  eyes.  I  am  ingiorions  and  poor,  com- 
pantd  pauperiate^  but  I  live  secure  and  quiet :  they  are  dignified,  have  great  means, 
pomp,  and  state,  they  b^  glorious ;  but  what  have  they  with  it  ?  ^^  En^y^  trouUe, 
anxiety,  as  much  labour  to  maintain  their  place  with  credit,  as  to  get  it  at  fiisL^  I 
am  contented  with  my  fortunes,  spectator  e  longinquo^  and  love  ^eptumun  proad  a 
terrd  spectare  furenUm:  he  is  ambitious,  and  not  satisfied  with  his:  ^but  what 
''gets  he  by  it r  to  have  all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches  seen:  not  one  of  a 
thousand  but  he  hath  done  more  worthy  of  dispraise  and  animadversion  than  com- 
mendation ;  no  better  means  to  help  tins  than  to  be  private."  Let  them  run^  ride, 
strive  as  so  many  fishes  for  a  crumb,  scrape,  climb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogue^ 
temporise  and  fleire,  take  all  amongst  them,  wealth,  honour,  ''and  get  what  they 
can,  it  ofiends  me  not :  ' 

w  — — —  •*  me  mea  tellas 
Lare  Kcroto  tutoque  tef  at,** 

» I  am  weU  pleased  with  my  fortunes,''  "Ftvo  et  regno  simuJ  ista  relinquens. 

I  have  learned  ^  in  what  state  soever  I  am,  therewith  to  be  contented,''  Philip,  iv. 
11.  Come  what  can  come,  I  am  prepared.  Aave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  jferar 
umu  et  idem.  I  am  the  same.  I  was  once  so  mad  to  bustle  abroad,  and  seek  about 
for  preferment,  tire  myself,  and  trouble  all  my  friends,  sed  nihil  labor  tanitu  prof  eat; 
nam  dum  alios  amiconan  mors  avocat^  aliis  ignotus  sum^  his  invisus^  alii  large  pro- 
mi^Ufz/,  ifUercedunl  illi  mecum  soliciti^  hi  vand  spe  lactant ;  dum  alias  ambio^  has 
capto^  illis  innotescOy  (ztas  perii^  anni  dejluuni^  amid  fatigantur^  ego  deferor^  eijam^ 
mundi  Ubsus^  humamBque  saiur  infideUiaiis  acqtdesco,  "And  so  I  say  still ;  although 
I  may  not  deny,  but  that  I  have  had  some  "bountiful  patrons,  and  noble  bene&cton, 
ne  sim  interim  ingratus^  and  1  do  thankfully  acknowledge  it,  I  have  received  some 
kindness,  quod  Deus  illis  beneficium  rependat^  si  non  pro  votis^fortasse  pro  meriiis^ 
more  peradventure  than  I  deserve,  though  not  to  my  desire,  more  of  them  than  I  did 
expect,  yet  not  of  others  to  my  desert ;  neither  am  I  ambitious  or  covetous,  for  this 
while,  or  a  Sufl*enus  to  myself;  what  I  have  said,  without  prejudice  or  alteration 
shall  stand.  And  now  as  a  mired  horse  that  struggles  at  first  with  all  hia  might  and 
main  to  get  out,  but  when  he  sees  no  remedy,  that  his  beating  will  not  serve,  liea 
still,  1  have  laboured  in  vain,  rest  satisfied,  and  if  I  may  usurp  that  of  *'  Prodentios, 

**  Invent  portum ;  apea  et  fortuna  valete,  |      **  Mine  baven  *■  found,  fbrtaoe  and  bope  adicn. 

Nil  mibi  ▼obiieuni.  Indite  nunc  alioa.**  |        Mock  others  now.  for  I  have  done  witli  yon." 


MEMB.  VII. 

Against  Repulse^  Abuses^  Injuries^  Contempts^  Disgraces^  Contumelies^  Slanders^ 

Scoffs^  6fc. 

Repulse.]  I  mat  not  yet  conclude,  think  to  appease  passions,  or  quiet  the  mind, 
till  such  time  as  1  have  likewise  removed  some  other  of  their  more  eminent  and 
ordinary  causes,  which  produce  so  grievous  tortures  and  discontents :  to  divert  sU, 
I  cannot  hope ;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest,  is  that  which  I  aim  at 

Repulse  and  disgrace  are  two  main  causes  of  discontent,  but  to  an  understanding 
man  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken.  Csssar  himself  hath  been  denied,  "and  when  two 
stand  equal  in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  other  qualities  alike,  one  of  necessity  must  lose. 
Why  shouldst  thou  take  it  so  grievously  ?  It  hath  a  familiar  thing  for  thee  thyself 
to  deny  others.    If  every  man  might  have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified, 

Lipaiuf  epift.  lib.  1.  epirt.  7.  m  Gloria  comitemj  can vaaainf  one  party,  captivating   aaother,  makiai 


liabet  invidiam,  pari  onere  premitur  retinendo  ac  ac- 
quirendo.  **Quid  aliud  ambitiosus  nbi  parat  quam 
Qt  probra  ejoa  pateant  ?  nemo  vivens  qui  non  babet  in 
vita  plura  vitoperatione  quam  laude  dig na ;  hia  malis 
non  melius  occurritur,  quam  n  bene  latuerie.  •*  Et 
cminea  fkma  per  nrbea  camila  laudet.  **  Sen.  Her. 

ftar.  M  Hor.    "  I  live  like  a  kinc  without  any  of 

tbeae  acquiiitionB.**  •  "  Bat  all  my  labour  waa 

nnproStable;  for  while  death  took  off  tome  of  my 
frlenda,  to  otben  I  remain  unknown,  or  little  liked,  and 
thaae  deceive  me  with  Ihlie  promieee.    WUlat  I  am 


myaelf  known  to  a  third,  my  age  locreaMs,  years  glide 
away,  I  am  put  off,  and  now  tired  of  the  world,  aid 
surfeited  with  human  wortble«neaa,  I  real  ooateot" 
*The  right  honourable  Lady  Prancia  Oounteaa  Dsv. 
ager  of  exeter.    The  Lord  Berkley.  •  Duticboa 

ejus  in  militem  Christianum  ^Gneeo.  Engraven  oa  tbe 
tomb  of  Fr.  Poccius  the  Florentine  in  Rome.  Chytreef 
in  deliciis.  oPBderatua  in  300  Lacedsmoaionun  as* 
merum  non  electus  risit,  gratulari  ae  dicena  dvitatefl 
habere  300  ekYt»  se  melioiea. 
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emperora,  kings,  prinqes ;  if  whatsoever  vain  hope  suggests,  insatiable  appetite  afiects, 
onr  preposterous  judgment  thinks  fit  were  granted,  we  should  have  another  chaos  in 
an  instant,  a  mere  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  that  is  repelled,  that 
dignities,  honours,  offices,  are  not  always  given  by  desert  or  worth,  but  for  love, 
affinity,  friendship,  affection,  ^  great  men's  letters,  or  as  commonly  they  are  bought 
uid  sold.  ^^  Honours  in  court  are  bestowed  not  according  to  men's  virtues  and 
good  conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  observes),  but  as  every  man  hath  means,  or  more 
potent  friends,  so  he  is  preferred."  With  us  in  France  (••  for  so  their  own  country- 
man relates)  ^  most  part  the  matter  is  carried  by  favour  and  grace ;  he  that  can  get 
a  great  man  to  be  his  mediator,  runs  away  with  all  the  preferment."  Indignissimus 
pkrumque  prafurtuTj  Vaiinius  Catom^  illaudatue  laudiUissimo; 

••— —  •••enri  doniinantar;  atelli 
Ornantur  phaleris,  dephaUirantur  eqal.** 

An  illiterate  fool  sits  in  a  man's  seat,  and  the  common  people  hold  him  learned, 
grave  and  wise.  ^  One  professeth  (^  Cardan  well  notes)  for  a  thousand  crowns,  but 
he  deserves  not  ten,  when  as  he  that  deserves  a  thousand  cannot  get  ten."  Solarium 
non  dot  multis  salem.  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts,  as  coaches.  And  oflentimes, 
which  Machiavel  seconds,  ^Principes  non  sunt  qui  oh  insignem  virtutem  principatu 
digni  8unl^  he  that  is  most  worthy  wants  employment ;  he  that  hath  skill  to  be  a 
pilot  wants  a  ship,  and  he  that  could  govern  a  commonwealth,  a  world  itself,  a  king 
in  conceit,  wants  means  to  exercise  his  worth,  hath  not  a  poor  office  to  manage,  and 
yet  all  this  while  he  is  a  better  man  that  is  fit  to  reign,  etsi  careat  regno^  though  he 
want  a  kingdom,  *  ^^  than  he  that  hath  one,  and  knows  not  how  to  rule  it :"  a  lion 
serves  not  always  his  keeper,  but  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  lion,  and  as  ^  Polydore 
Virgil  hath  it,  multi  reges  ut  pupilli  oh  inscUiam  non  regunt  sed  reguntur.  Hieron 
of  Syracuse  was  a  brave  king,  but  wanted  a  kingdom ;  Perseus  of  Macedon  had 
nothing  of  a  king,  but  the  bare  name  and  title,  for  he  could  not  govern  it :  so  great 
places  are  oflen  ill  bestowed,  worthy  persons  unrespected.  Many  times,  too,  the 
ser^'ants  have  more  means  than  the  masters  whom  they  serve,  which  ^*  Epictetus 
counts  an  eye-sore  and  inconvenient  But  who  can  help  it  ?  It  is  an  ordinary  thing 
in  these  days  to  see  a  base  impudent  ass,  illiterate,  unworthy,  insufficient,  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  his  betters,  because  he  can  put  himself  forward,  because  he  looks  big, 
can  bustle  in  the  world,  hath  a  fair  outside,  can  temporise,  collogue,  insinuate,  or  haUi 
good  store  of  friends  and  money,  whereas  a  more  discreet,  modest,  and  better-deserv- 
ing man  shall  lie  hid  or  have  a  repulse.    'Twas  so  of  t>ld,  and  ever  will  be,  and  which 

Tiresias  advised  Ulyses  in  the  "^  poet, ^^ccipe  qua  ratione  queas  dilescere^  4'C.j" 

is  still  in  use ;  lie,  flatter,  and  dissemble :  if  not,  as  he  concludes,— ^'£r^o  pauper 
tris^^'*  then  go  like  a  beggar  as  thou  art.  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Lipsius,  Budaeus,  Car- 
dan, lived  and  died  poor.  Gesner  was  a  silly  old  man,  haculo  innixus^  amongst  ail 
those  huffing  cardinals,  swelling  bishops  that  flourished  in  his  time,  and  rode  on  foot- 
clothes.  It  is  not  honesty,  learning,  worth,  wisdom,  that  prefers  men,  ^^  The  race  is 
not  to  the  swif^  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  but  as  the  wise  man  said,  "^  Chance, 
and  sometimes  a  ridiculous  chance.  ''*  Casus  plenimque  ridiculus  muUos  elevavit. 
Tis  fortune's  doings,  as  they  say,  which  made  Brutus  now  dying  exclaim,  0  misera 
virlusj  ergo  nihil  qudm  verha  eras^  aiqui  ego  te  tanquam  rem  exerceham^  sed  tu  ser* 
viehas  foriuna."^^  Believe  it  hereafter,  O  my  friends!  virtue  serves  fortune.  Yet  be 
not  discouraged  (O  my  well  deserving  spirits)  with  this  which  I  have  said,  it  may 
be  otherwise,  though  seldom  I  confess,  yet  sometimes  it  is.  But  to  your  larther 
content,  I'll  tell  you  a  ^  tale.  In  Maronia  pia,  or  Maronia  faelix,  1  know  not  whether, 
nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what  cathedral  church,  a  fat  prebend  fell  void.  The 
carcass  scarce  cold,  many  suitors  were  up  in  an  instant.    The  first  had  rich  friends, 


«  KiMiof  goes  by  fli vour.  m  ^neaa  Syl.  de  miaer. 
cqrial.  Dantur  honorea  in  curiis  non  Becunaum  honorea 
et  virtotes,  aed  at  quiaque  ditioreat  atque  potentior,  ed 
magia  honoratur.  *Seaelliua  lib.  2.  de  repub.  Oal« 

lonim.  FaTore  apod  noa  et  gratia  plenimque  rea  agitur ; 
et  qui  eominodaan  aliquem  nacti  aunt  interceaaorem, 
aditttiD  fere  habent  ad  omnea  prafecturaa.       •> "  Slavea 

£vern;  aaaea  are  decked  with  trai^inga;  horaea  are 
prived  of  ttwni.**  ^  loiperitua  periti  munua  oe* 

copat,  et  aie  apad  ▼olgva  habetur.  nie  prolltetar  mille 
coronaiia,  cam  nee  mcem  mereatur;  alius  h  diverao 
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mille  dignufl,  vix  decern  conaequi  poteat.  m  Epiat. 

dedict.  diaput.  Zeubbeo  Bondemontio.  et  Coamo  Ruce* 
laio.  M  duum  u  qui  regnat,  et  regnandi  sit  impe- 

ritaa.  ^  Lib.  S3,  biau  n  Minislri  locupletiores 

aunt  iis  quibua  ministratar.  '"  Hor.  lib.  2.  Sat.  5. 

**  Learn  how  to  grow  rich.'*  ^  Solomon  Eoclea.  ix.  IL 
T«8at.  Menip.  n>*0  wretched  ▼irtuel  you  are 

therefore  nothing  bat  worda,  and  I  have  all  this  time 
been  looking  upon  you  aa  a  reality,  white  you  are  your- 
aeir  the  alave  of  fortune.**  "Tale  quid  eat  apod 

Valent.  Andream  Apolog.  manip.  5.  apol.  38. 
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a  good  purse,  and  he  was  resolved  to  onibid  any  man  before  he  would  lose  it,  everj 
man  supposed  he  should  carry  it    The  second  was  my  lord  Bishop's  fthaplain  (in 
whose  gih  it  was),  and  he  thought  it  his  due  to  have  it   The  third  was  nobly  bcxn, 
and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his  great  parents,  patrons,  and  allies.    The  fooith  stood 
upon  his  worth,  he  had  newly  found  out  strange  mysteries  in  chemistry,  and  other 
rare  inventions,  which  he  would  detect  to  the  public  good.    The  fifUi  was  a  painful 
preacher,  and  he  was  commended  by  the  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt,  he  had  all 
their  hands  to  his  certificate.    The  sixth  was  the  prebendaiy's  son  lately  deccsased, 
his  father  died  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left  a  wife  and  many  poor  childroi.   The 
seventh  stood  upon  fair  promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had  been  for- 
merly made  for  the  next  place  in  his  lordship's  gift.    The  eighth  pretended  great 
losses,  and  what  he  had  su&red  for  the  church,  what  pains  he  had  taken  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  besides  he  brought  noblemen's  letters.    The  ninth  had  married  a 
kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for  him.    The  tenth  was  a  foreign  doctor, 
a  late  convert,  and  wanted  means.    The  eleventh  would  exchange  for  another,  he 
did  not  like  the  former's  site,  could  not  agree  with  his  neighbours  and  fellows  upon 
any  terms,  he  would  be  gone.  The  twelfth  and  last  was  (a  suitor  in  conceit)  a  right 
honest,  civil,  sober  man,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  such  a  one  as  lived  private  in  the 
university,  but  he  had  neither  means  nor  money  to  compass  it ;  besides  he  hated  all 
such  courses,  he  could  not  speak  for  himself,  neither  had  he  any  friends  to  solicit 
his  cause,  and  therefore  made  no  suit,  could  not  expect,  neither  did  he  hope  for,  or 
look  after  it    The  good  bbhop  amongst  a  jury  of  competitors  thus  perplexed,  and 
not  yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on  whom  to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own  accord, 
mere  motion,  and  bountiful  nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university  student,  altogether 
unknown  to  him  but  by  fame ;  and  to  be  brief,  the  academical  scholar  had  the  pre- 
bend sent  him  for  a  present    The  news  was  no  sooner  published  abroad,  but  all 
good  students  rejoiced,  and  were  much  cheered  up  with  it,  though  some  would  not 
believe  it ;  others,  as  men  amazed,  said  it  was  a  miracle ;  but  one  amongst  the  rest 
thanked  God  for  it,  and  said,  ^unc  juvat  tandem  studiosum  esse^  et  Deo  integro  corSi 
servire.    You  have  heard  ray  tale:  but  alas  it  is  but  a  tale,  a  mere  fiction,  'twas 
never  so,  never  like  to  be,  and  so  let  it  rest.    Well,  be  it  so  then,  they  have  wealth 
and  honour,  fortune  and  preferment,  every  man  (there's  no  remedy)  must  scramble 
as  he  may,  and  shift  as  he  can;  yet  Cardan  comforted  himself  with  this,  '^^  the  star 
Fomahant  would  make  him  immortal,"  and  that "  after  his  decease  his  books  should 
be  found  in  ladies'  studies:  ''^Dignum  laude  virum  Mtisa  vetai  tnori.    But  why 
shouldest  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas  so  to  heart  ?   It  may  be  thou  art  not  fit; 
but  a  ^  child  that  puts  on  his  father's  shoes,  hat,  headpiece,  breastplate,  breeches, 
or  holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one,  or  wear  the  other ;  so 
wouldest  thou  do  by  such  an  office,  place,  or  nuigistracy:  thou  art  unfit:  ^And 
what  is  dignity  to  an  unworthy  man,  but  (as  *'  Salvianus  holds)  a  gold  ring  in  a 
swine's  snout  ?"    Thou  art  a  brute.    Like  a  bad  actor  (so  "*  Plutarch  compares  such 
men  in  a  tragedy,  diademafert,  at  vox  non  audiiur:  Thou  wouldest  play  a  king^'s 
part,  but  actest  a  clown,  speakest  like  an  ass.   ^Magna  petis  Phaeton  et  qtut  nan 
viribus  istis^  ^c,  as  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  did  ask  they  knew  noc 
what:  nescis  tetnerarie  nescis ;  thou  dost,  as  another  Sufienus,  overween  thyself ;  thou 
art  wise  in  thine  own  conceit,  but  in  other  more  mature  judgment  altogether  unfit  to 
manage  such  a  business.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving  than  any  of  thy  rank,  God 
in  his  providence  hath  reserved  thee  for  some  other  fortunes,  sic  superis  visum.   Thou 
art  humble  as  thou  art,  it  may  be ;  hadst  thou  been  preferred,  thou  wouldest  ha^e 
forgotten  God  and  thyself,  insulted  over  others,  contenmed  thy  friends,  **beefl  a 
block,  a  tyrant,  or  a  demi-god,  sequiturque  superbia  formam :  ***  Therefore,"  saith 
Chrysostom,  ^  good  men  do  not  dways  find  grace  and  favour,  lest  they  should  be 
pufied  up  with  turgent  titles,  grow  insolent  and  proud." 

Injuries,  abuses,  are  very  offensive,  and  so  much  the  more  in  that  they  think  veterem 
ferendo  inoitant  novam^  ^  by  taking  one  they  provoke  another :"  but  it  is  an  erroneous 


T'SullM  Pomabant  immortaliUtein  dahit.  ^Uh. 
de  lib.  propiia.  f*  Uor.  "  The  mute  fbrbtds  tbe  praiw* 
worthy  man  to  die.**  "*  Uui  induit  thoracem  aut 

gaJeam,  &c.  "  Lib.  4.  de  fuber.  Dei.  ttuid  eat  di^> 

nitaa  indlgno  oiai  ciieoloa  aoreua  in  narilms  aoia. 


**In  Lyaandro.  ^Ovid.  Met.  <        . 

▼iniui  mdicat.  *  Ideo  boni  Tin  aliquando  fratiaa 

non  aecipiunt,  ne  in  superbiam  elewntar  wemotiuxt 
JactanUc,  ne  alUtado  muneria  ncgtentiom 
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opinion,  for  if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  end  of  abusing  each  other;  lis 
litem  generat;  'tis  much  better  with  patience  to  bear,  or  quietly  to  put  it  up.,  If  an 
ass  kick  me,  saith  Socrates,  shall  J  stnke  him  again  ?  And  when  "  his  wife  Xantippe 
struck  and  misused  him,  to  some  friends  that  would  have  had  him  strike  her  again, 
he  replied,  that  he  would  not  make  them  sport,  or  that  they  should  stand  by  and 
say,  Eia  Socrates^  eia  XarUippe^f  as  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  them  the  more 
by  clapping  of  hands.  Many  men  spend  themselves,  their  goods,  friends,  fortunes, 
upon  small  quarrels,  and  sometimes  at  other  men's  procurements,  with  much  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  and  anguish  of  mind,  all  which  with  good  advice,  or  mediation  of 
friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if  patience  had  taken  place.  Patience 
in  such  cases  is  a  most  sovereign  remedy,  to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dissemble  it,  to 
^forget  and  forgive,  ^^  not  seven,  but  seventynseven  times,  as  oflen  as  he  repents  for- 
give him ;"  Luke  xvii.  3.  as  our  Saviour  enjoins  us,  stricken,  ^^  to  turn  the  other  side :" 
as  our  "*  Apostle  persuades  us,  ^  to  recompence  no  man  evil  for  evil,  but  as  much  as 
is  possible  to  have  peace  with  all  men :  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  heap 
burning  coals  upon  our  adversary's  head."  "  For  ^  if  you  put  up  wrong  (as  Chry- 
sostom  comments),  you  get  the  victory;  he  that  loseth  his  money,  loseth  not  the 
conquest  in  this  our  philosophy."  If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thyself  unto  him 
first,  yield  to  him.  Durum  et  durum  rumfaciunt  murum^  as  the  diverb  is,  two  refrac- 
tory spirits  will  never  agree,  the  only  means  to  overcome  is  to  relent,  obsequio  vinces, 
Euclid  in  Plutarch,  when  his  brother  had  angered  him,  swore  he  would  be  revenged; 
but  he  gently  replied,  '*  ^  Let  me  not  live  if  I  do  not  make  thee  to  love  me  again," 
upon  which  meek  answer  he  was  pacified. 


*3"  Plectitur  obsequio  corvatus  ab  arbore  ramus, 
Frangia  si  vires  exptsrire  luas.** 


A  branch  if  easily  bended  yields  to  Uiee, 
Pull  hard  it  breaks :  Hie  difference  you  see.** 


The  noble  family  of  the  Colonni  in  Rome,  when  they  were  expelled  the  city  by 
that  furious  Alexander  the  Sixth,  gave  the  bending  branch  therefore  as  an  impress, 
with  this  motto,  Flecti  potest^  frangi  turn  potest^  to  signify  that  he  might  break  them 
by  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop,  for  they  fled  in  the  midst  of  their  hard 
usage  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  were  honourably  entertained  by  Frederick  the 
king,  according  to  their  callings.  Gentleness  in  this  case  might  have  done  much 
more,  and  let  thine  adversary  be  never  so  perverse,  it  may  be  by  that  means  thou 
may  est  win  him;  *^favore  et  henevolentia  etiam  immanis  ammus  mansuescii^  soft  words 
pacify  wrath,  and  the  fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome;  ^a  generous  lion  will 
not  hurt  a  beast  that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  but  is 
infestus  infestU^  a  terror  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make  resist- 
ance. It  was  the  symbol  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  it,  for 


»**Qiio  qui«que  est  major,  magis  est  placabilis  ire, 
£t  (hciles  motus  mens  generosa  capit." 


**  A  greater  man  is  soonest  pacified, 
A  noble  spirit  quickly  satisfied/* 


It  is  reported  by  *  Gualter  Mapes,  an  old  historiographei:  of  ours  (who  lived  400 
years  since),  that  King  Edward  senior,  and  Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  being  at  an 
mterview  near  Aust  upon  Severn,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  prince  sent  for,  refused 
to  come  to  the  king ;  he  would  needs  go  over  to  him ;  which  Llewellyn  perceiving, 
''^went  up  to  the  arms  in  water,  and  embracing  his  boat,  would  have  carried  him 
out  upon  his  shoulders,  adding  that  his  humility  and  wisdom  had  triumphed  over 
his  pride  and  folly,  and  thereupon  he  was  reconciled  unto  him  and  did  his  homage. 
If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him,  put  it  up,  if  thou  beest  a  true  Christian,  a  good  divine, 
an  imitator  of  Christ,  ^  ^^  for  he  was  reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought  no 
revenge,")  thou  wilt  pray  for  thine  enemies,  "  "  and  bless  them  that  persecute  thee ;" 
be  patient,  meek,  humble,  &c.  An  honest  man  will  not  ofifer  thee  injury,  probus  rton 
vuh ;  if  he  were  a  brangling  knave,  'tis  his  fashion  so  to  do ;  where  is  least  heart  is 
most  tongue ;  quo  quisque  stuUior^  eo  magis  insolescit^  the  more  sottish  he  is,  still 


'•iElian.  ''Tnjuriarum  remedium  est  obliTio. 

«  Mat.  xviii.  99.  Mat.  t.  39.  »  Rom.  zii.  17.  •»  Si 
tolerasinjuriam,  victor  evadis;  qui  enim  pecuniis  pri* 
Tatus  est,  non  est  privatus  victoria  in  hac  pbilosopbia. 
*>  Di9pereain  nisi  te  ultus  fuero :  dispeream  nisi  ut  me 
deincepsomesefl^ra  *9joaeh.Camerarius£mbl.Sl. 
ceot.  1.  <*  Hetiodorus.  m  Eeipea  reperi  nihil 

I  iwBiiiii  meliu  fluilitate  el  dementia.  Ter.  AdelplL 


M  Ovid.  « Camden  in  Oloue.  "  Usque  ad  pectus 
inf  ressuB  est,  aquam.  &c.  cvmbam  amplectens,  sapien. 
tiasime  rex  ait,  tua  humilitas  meam  vicit  superbiam, 
et  sapientia  triumphavit  ineptiam;  eollum  ascende 

Siuod  contra  te  fttuus  erezi,  intrabis  terram  quam  hodle 
ecit  tuam  benignitas,  See,  MCbrysosiom,  contumelUs 
allbctua  est  et  eas  pertuUt ;  opprobriis,  noc  ultua  est ; 
▼erberibtts  csaufl,  nee  vicem  reddidit.      **  Eom.  zU.  14. 
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the  more  insolent :  ^^  Do  not  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.^  If  he  be  thy 
superior,  '  ^  bear  it  by  all  means,  grieve  not  at  it,  let  him  take  his  course ;  Anitns 
and  Melitus  *^ may  kill  me,  they  cannot  hurt  me;"  as  that  generous  Socrates  made 
answer  in  like  case.  Mens  immota  manet^  though  the  body  be  torn  in  pieces  with 
wild  horses,  broken  on  the  wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  tongs,  the  soul  cannot  be  dis- 
tracted. Tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  great  men  to  vilify  and  insult,  oppress,  injure, 
tyrannise,  to  take  what  liberty  they  list,  and  who  dare  speak  against  ?  Miwerum  etl 
ah  eo  ladi^  d  quo  non  possis  queri^  a  miserable  thing  'tis  to  be  injured  of  him,  from 
whom  is  no  appeal :  '  and  not  safe  to  write  against  hun  that  can  proscribe  and  punish 
a  man  at  his  pleasure,  which  Asinius  Pollio  was  aware  of,  when  Octavianus  provdied 
him.  Tis  hard  I  confess  to  be  so  injured :  one  of  Chilo's  three  difficult  things : 
*  '^  To  keep  counsel ;  spend  his  time  well ;  put  up  injuries :"  but  be  thou  patient, 
and  ^  leave  revenge  unto  the  Lord.  *^  Vengeance  is  mine  and  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord"— ^  I  know  the  Lord,"  saith  ^  David,  ^  will  avenge  the  afflicted  and  judge  the 
poor."— ^  No  man  (as  '  Plato  fitrther  adds)  can  so  severely  punish  his  adversary,  as 
God  will  such  as  oppress  miserable  men." 

*"  Iieraiii  ille  rem  Judieatajn  Judieat, 
Majoraque  nuktA  mulcut.** 

If  there  be  any  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  be  just,  it  shall  be  so ;  if  thou  be- 
lievest  tlie  one,  believe  the  other :  Eriij  eriiy  it  shall  be  so.  Ifemens  comes  afier, 
9erb  std  serioj  stay  but  a  little  and  thou  shalt  see  God's  just  judgment  overtake  him. 


M«*  Raro  antecedentem  aeelestun 
Deaeruit  pede  pona  daudo.** 


**  Yet  with  iure  ttepa,  tbongh  lame  and  alow. 
Veoffeanoa  o*enakea  Uie  tremMiag  ▼illasn'a 


Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  1  Sam.  xv.  33.  ^  Thy  sword 
hath  made  many  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  amongst  other 
women."  It  shall  be  done  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  others.  Conradinus,  that 
brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a  well-prepared  army  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  king  Charles,  and  put  to  death  in  the  flower  of  his  youth ;  a 
little  aHer  (ultumem  Conradini  mortis^  Pandulpkus  CoUimUius  Hist.  ^eap.  lib.  5. 
calls  it),  King  Charles's  own  son,  with  two  hundred  nobles,  was  so  taken  priscmer, 
and  beheaded  in  like  sort  Not  in  this  only,  but  in  all  other  ofiences,  quo  quisque 
peccat  in  eo  punietur^  "  they  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  kind,  in  the  same  part, 
like  nature,  eye  with  or  in  the  eye,  head  with  or  in  the  head,  persecution  with  per- 
secution, lust  with  eflfects  of  lust ;  let  them  march  on  with  ensigns  displayed,  let 
drums  beat  on,  trumpets  sound  taratantarra,  let  them  sack  cities,  take  the  spoil  of 
countries,  murder  infants,  deflower  viigins,  destroy,  bum,  persecute,  and  tyrannise, 
they  shall  be  fully  rewarded  at  last  in  the  same  measure,  they  and  theirs,  and  that  to 
their  desert 


'  Ad  generum  Cereria  tine  cede  et  aaofuine  panel 
Deacendunt  regea  et  sicca  naorte  tyranni.'* 


'  F^w  tyranta  in  their  beda  do  die. 
But  itabb'd  or  maiin'd  to  bell  they  hie.** 


Oftentimes  too  a  base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrument  of  God's  justice  to 
punish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneumon  doth  a  crocodile.  They  shall  be 
recompensed  according  to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  he  provided  for  Mordecai;  "They  shall  have  sorrow  of  heart,  and  be  de- 
stroyed from  under  the  heaven,"  Thre.  iii.  64, 65, 66.  Only  be  thou  patient :  ^vvndl 
qui  patitur:  and  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be  crowned.  Yea,  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  tu 
do  this,  flesh  and  blood  may  not  abide  it;  ^iisgrave^ grave!  no  TChrysostom  replies) 
non  est  grave^  6  homo!  'tis  not  so  grievous,  ^  "  neither  had  Goa  commanded  it  if  it 
had  been  so  diflicult."  But  how  shall  it  be  done  ?  "  Easily,"  as  he  follows  it,  "^if 
thou  shalt  look  to  heaven,  behold  the  beauty  of  it,  atid  what  God  hath  promised  to 
such  as  put  up  injuries."  But  if  thou  resist  and  go  about  vim  vi  repetlere^  as  the 
custom  of  the  world  is,  to  right  thyself,  or  hast  given  just  cause  of  oflfence,  'tis  no 
injury  then  but  a  condign  punishment ;  thou  hast  deserved  as  much :  A  te  princi- 


w  Pro.  >  Contend  not  with  a  greater  man.  Pro. 

aCccidere  poaaunt.  ■  Non  facile  aut  tutum  in  earn 

aeribere  qni  poteat  proaeribere.  «  Aicana  taeere, 

oiium  recte  eollocare,  injuriam  ponae  ferre,  difflcillimuDi. 
•  Paal.  xJv.  •  Rom.  xii.  «  Pm.  xiii.  13.  •  Nallua 
tam  aeverft  iniBBieuoB  aunm  nieiaci  poteat,  qnaoi  Dena 

•  Aictarua  in  Plaat. 


**  He  adjudicatea  judgment  aa ain.  and  paniatoa  witb  a 
■till  greater  penalty.**  m  Hor.  &  od.  2.        "  Wud. 

xi.  6k  »  Jttveaal.         "  A  pud  Chriatianoa  aoa  ^ax 

patitur,  aed  qui  fiicit  lajariam  miaer  cac  Leo  ttx. 
M  Neque  praeeuiaaet  Deua  ai  grave  fitiaeet ;  aad  qoa  ia> 
tione  potero  J  nclM  ai  ooIubb  aoapezeria ;  et  c;^  F*** 
eJiritudine,  et  quod  poUkatur  Oaua,  te. 
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ptum,  in  te  rtcredit  crimen  quod  d  Ufmi;  peceasHyqideseBy  as  Ambrose  expostulates 
with  Cain,  lib.  3.  de  Mtl  et  Cain.  ^Dion^sius  of  Syracase,  in  his  exile,  was  made 
to  stand  without  door,  patenter  ferendumjfartasse  nos  tale  quid  fecimusy  qttum  in 
honare  essemus^  he  wisely  put  it  up)  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was,  on  his  own 
pride  and  scorn,  which  in  his  prosperity  he  had  formerly  showed  others.  Tis 
''Tully's  axiom,  y^rre  ea  molestissimi  homines  nan  debentf  qtuB  ipsorum  eulpA  con- 
tracta  stmt,  self  do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is,  they  may  thank  themselves.  For 
he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wr<Miged  again ;  hahet  et  musca  splenem^  etfor^ 
mic<B  sua  Hlis  inest.  The  least  fly  bath  a  spleen,  and  a  little  bee  a  sting.  *^  An  ass 
overwhelmed  a  thistlewarp's  nest,  the  little  bird  pecked  his  galled  back  in  revenge ; 
and  the  humble-bee  in  the  fable  flung  down  the  eagle's  eggs  out  of  Jupiter's  lap. 


Bracides,  in  Plutarch,  put  his  hand  into  a  mouse's  nest  and  hurt  her  young  ones,  she 
bit  him  by  the  finger :  "  I  see  now  (saith  he)  there  is  no  creature  so  contemptible, 


man  for  conscience  towards  God  endure  grief,  and  sufler  wrong  undeserved ;  for  what 
praise  is  it,  if  when  ye  be  bufleted  for  you  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently  ?  But  if  when 
you  do  well,  ye  suflter  wrong,  and  take  it  patiently,  there  is  thanks  with  God ;  for 
hereunto  venly  we  are  called."  Qui  nuda  nonfert^  ipse  sUd  testis  est  per  impaiienr 
tiam  quod  bonus  non  est^  ^he  that  cannot  bear  mjuries,  witnesseth  against  himself 
that  he  is  no  good  man,"  as  Gregory  holds.  *^^  ^Tis  the  nature  of  wicked  men  to 
do  injuries,  as  it  is  the  property  of  all  honest  men  patiently  to  bear  them."  Impro- 
bUas  nullo  Jlectitur  obsequio.  The  wolf  in  the  ''emblem  sucked  the  goat  (so  the 
shepherd  would  have  it),  but  he  kept  nevertheless  a  wolf's  nature;  "a  knave  will 
be  a  knave.  Injury  is  on  the  other  side  a  good  man's  footboy,  h\ajidus  Achates^ 
and  as  a  lackey  follows  him  wheresoever  he  goes.  Besides,  misera  estfortuna  qtus 
caret  immico^  he  is  in  a  miserable  estate  that  wants  enemies  :**  it  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  avoided,  and  therefore  with  more  patience  to  be  endured.  Gato  Censorius,  that 
upright  Cato  of  whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honourable  eulogium,  bene  fecit  quod 
aliterfacere  non  potuit^  was  ^fifly  times  indicted  and  accused  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  as  ""Ammianus  well  hath  it,  Quiserit  innocenssi  clam  velpalam  accusasse  suffix 
ciatf  if  it  be  sufficient  to  accuse  a  man  openly  or  in  private,  who  shall  be  free  ?  If 
there  were  no  other  respect  than  that  of  Christianity,  religion  and  the  like,  to  induce 
men  to  be  long-sufiering  and  patient,  yet  methinks  the  nature  of  injury  itself  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  quiet,  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries,  discontents,  anguish,  loss, 
dangers  that  attend  upon  it  might  restrain  the  calamities  of  contention  :  for  as  it  is 
with  ordinary  gamesters,  the  gains  go  to  the  box,  so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend ; 
the  lawyers  get  all ;  and  therefore  if  they  would  consider  of  it,  aliena  pericula  cautos^ 
other  men's  misfortunes  in  this  kind,  and  common  experience  might  detain  them. 
"  The  more  they  contend,  the  more  they  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  elephant  and  dragon's  conflict  in 
Pliny;"  the  dragon  got  under  the  elephant's  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so  long, 
till  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fidl,  so  both  were 
ruined.  Tis  a  hydra's  head,  contention ;  the  more  they  strive,  the  more  they  may : 
and  as  Praxiteles  did  by  his  glass,  when  he  saw  a  scurvy  fac6  in  it,  brake  it  in 
pieces :  but  for  that  one  he  saw  many  more  as  bad  in  a  moment :  for  one  injury  done 
they  provoke  another  cumfxnore^  and  twenty  enemies  for  one.  AbZi  irritare  era- 
brones^  oppose  not  thyself  to  a  multitude :  but  if  thou  hast  received  a  wrong,  wisely 
consider  of  it,  and  if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose  thyself  with  patience  to  bear  it. 
This  is  the  safest  course,  and  thou  shalt  find  greatest  ease  to  be  quiet. 
"1  say  the  same  of  8coflB,.slandera,  contumelies,  obloquies,  defamations,  detrac- 


u  Valer.  lib.  4  cap.  1.         »  Ep.  Q.  frat.        n  Came- 
rarioB,  enb.  7&  een.  3.  *•  Pape,  Inqalt :  nullum 

aaiDMl  tam  pusiUum  quod  son  copiat  uletaci.  m  duod 
tibi  fieri  non  vifl,  alter!  ne  feceria.  « 1  Pet.  ii. 

"iSlquidem  malonim  proprium  csl  infene  damna,  et 
bonorum  pediswqoa  est  inluria.  >  Alciat.  emb. 

"  Naturaro  ezpellaa  furea  licet  uiqne  recurret.  **  By 
naoy  iodignitiea  we  come  to  dif  nitiee.  Tibi  aatt)ieito 
qQ«ftiuitaliii»ftotiUBOoaTitia,te.   Btiniiaintoad- 


misiia  non  excandeacea.    Epictetua.  *  Plutarch, 

quinqua^iea  Catoni  diea  dicta  ab  inimieia.  *  Lib.  18. 
i'  Hoc  icio  pro  certo  quod  ai  cum  ateroore  certo,  vinco 
aeu  vinoor,  aemper  ego  maculor.  *  Lib.  8.  cap.  8. 

"Obtoqutttua  eat,  probrumque  tibi  intulit  quitpiam, 
sive  vera  ia  dixerit,  sive  falaa,  maximam  tibi  coronam 
texueria  ai  manauetd  coavitium  tuleria.  Clirya.  in  0. 
cap.  ad  Bom.  ler.  10. 
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tions,  pasqaflling  libels,  and  the  like,  which  may  tend  any  way  to  our  disgrace :  ^ 
bnt  opinion ;  if  we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  patience  digest  them,  they  would 
reflect  on  them  that  ofleied  them  at  first.  A  wise  citizen,  I  know  not  whence,  had 
a  scold  to  his  wife :  when  she  brawled,  he  played  on  his  drum,  and  by  that  means 
madded  her  more,  because  she  saw  that  he  would  not  be  moved.  Diogenes  in  a 
crowd  when  one  called  him  back,  and  told  him  how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  scorn, 
Ego^  inquitj  turn  rideor^  took  no  notice  of  it.  Socretes  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
by  Aristophanes,  and  misused  to  his  face,  but  he  laughed  as  if  it  concerned  him  not: 
and  as  iE^ian  relates  of  him,  whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  or  fortune  befi^  him, 
going  in  or  coming  out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  countenance ;  even  so  should  a 
Christian  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him,  per  infamiam  et  honamfamam  grasaari  ad 
immortalitatenij  march  on  through  good  and  bad  reports  to  immortality,  ^  not  to  be 
moved :  for  honesty  ia  a  sufficient  reward,  prohUas  sUn  pnanium ;  and  in  our  times 
the  sole  recompense  to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well :  but  naughtiness  will  punish  itself  at 
last,  ^^Improbu  ipsa  nequUia  supplicvum.    As  the  diverb  is, 

**  dui  beD6  feceraiit,  illi  sua  facta  aequentur ;  I        **  They  that  do  well,  aball  bav«  reward  at  laat : 

Qni  maid  fecerant,  facta  aequeotor  eoa  :'*  1  Bat  tbey  thai  ill,  >bal!  mafkt  for  tbat*a 


Tea,  but  I  am  ashamed,  disgraced,  disBonoured,  degraded,  exploded :  my  noto- 
rious crimes  and  villanies  are  come  to  light  {deprendi  nuserum  e9l)^  my  filthy  lust 
abominable  oppression  and  avarice  lies  open,  my  good  name 's  lost,  my  fortune  ^ 
gone,  I  have  been  stigmatised,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned  and  condemned,  I  am  a  com- 
mon obloquy,  I  have  lost  my  ears,  odious,  execrable,  abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be 
content,  His  but  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  as  one  sorrow  drives  out  another,  one  pas- 
sion another,  one  cloud  another,  one  rumour  is  expelled  by  another;  everyday 
almost,  come  new  news  unto  our  ears,  as  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  meteors  seen 
in  the  air,  monsters  bom,  prodigies,  how  the  Turks  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  an 
earthquake  in  Helvetia,  Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  inundation  in  Holland,  a  great 
plague  in  Constantinople,  a  fire  at  Prague,  a  dearth  in  Germany,  such  a  man  is  made 
a  lord,  a  bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  pressed  to  death,  for  some  murder,  tiea- 
son,  rape,  theflt,  oppression,  all  which  we  do  hear  at  fint  with  a  kind  of  admiration, 
detestation,  consternation,  but  by  and  by  they  are  buried  in  silence :  thy  fiither  's 
dead,  thy  brother  robbed,  wife  runs  mad,  neighbour  hath  killed  himself;  'tis  heavy, 
ghastly,  fearful  news  at  first,  in  every  man's  mouth,  table  talk ;  but  after  a  while 
who  speaks  or  thinks  of  it  ?  It  will  be  so  with  thee  and  thine  o^nce,  it  will  be 
forgotten  in  an  instant,  be  it  theft,  rape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  treason,  &c^  thou 
art  not  the  firat  oflender,  nor  shalt  not  be  the  last,  His  no  wonder,  every  hour  such 
malefactora  are  called  in  question,  nothing  so  common,  Quocunque  in  papula^  quO' 
cunque  sub  axef^  Comfort  thyself,  thou  art  not  the  sole  man.  If  he  that  were 
guiltless  himself  should  fling  the  firat  stone  at  thee,  and  he  alone  should  accuse  thee 
that  were  faultless,  how  many  executioners,  how  many  accusera  wouldst  thou  have  P 
If  every  man's  sins  were  written  in  his  forehead,  and  secret  faults  known,  how  many 
thousands  would  parallel,  if  not  exceed  thine  offence  ?  It  may  be  the  judge  that 
gave  sentence,  the  jury  that  condemned  thee,  the  spectatora  that  gazed  on  thee,  de- 
served much  more,  and  were  far  more  guilty  than  thou  thyself.  But  it  is  thine  infe- 
licity to  be  taken,  to  be  made  a  public  example  of  justice,  to  be  a  terror  to  the  rest; 
yet  should  every  man  have  his  desert,  thou  wouldest  peradventure  be  a  saint  in  com- 
parison ;  vexat  censura  columbas^  poor  souls  are  punished ;  the  great  ones  do  twenty 
thousand  times  worae,  and  are  not  so  much  as  spoken  of. 

» **  Nod  rete  aceipitri  tanditar  neque  milTio,  |     "  The  net  *•  not  laid  for  kitea  or  binb  of  prey, 

dui  male  faeiunt  nobis ;  illit  qui  nil  (aciont  tenditiir.**  |        Bat  for  the  bannlen  still  oar  gins  we  lay." 

Be  not  dismayed  then,  humanum  est  errare^  we  are  all  sinnere,  daily  and  houriy 
subject  to  temptations,  the  best  of  us  is  a  hypocrite,  a  grievous  oflender  in  God^s 
sight,  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Peter,  &c.,  how  many  mortal  sins  do  we  commit  ?  Shall 
I  say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amends  by  the  sequel  of  thy  life,  for 
that  foul  ofience  thou  hast  committed  ?  recover  thy  credit  by  some  noble  exploit,  as 
Themistocles  did,  for  he  was  a  most  debauched  and  vicious  youth,  sed  juoenUe  sia- 
culas  praclaris  factis  delevUy  but  made  the  world  amends  by  brave  exploits ;  at  list 

■■  '■  •  '  I   '  -      ~ --  -  ■ 

»TaI1ias  epist.  Dolabcllat  ta  forti  sis  animo ;  et  taa  | »  Boetbias  oonsol.  lib.  4  proa.  X  a 

■oderaUo,    eonstanlia,    eonun    infkmet    iiOariaiB.  |  pie  in  every  dimaie.**  *Ter.  Pbor. 
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become  a  new  man,  and  seek  to  be  refonned.  He  that  runs  away  in  a  battle,  as 
Demosthenes  said,  may  fight  again ;  and  he  that  hath  a  fidl  may  stand  as  upright  as 
ever  he  did  before.  Jfemo  desperet  meliora  lapsus^  a  wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed, 
and  prove  an  honest  man ;  he  that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be 
received  again  with  all  men's  fevours,  and  singular  applause ;  so  Tully  was  in  Rome, 
Alcibiades  in  Athens.  Let  thy  disgrace  then  be  what  it  will,  quod  ju^  infeetum  rum 
jHfiest  esse^  that  which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ;  trouble  not  thyself,  vex  and  grieve 
thyself  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  &c.  No  better  way,  than  to  neglect,  con- 
temn, or  seem  not  to  regard  it,  to  make  no  reckoning  of  it,  Deesse  rohur  arguit  dica- 
cUas :  if  thou  be  guiltless  it  concerns  thee  not : — 

M  ••  Irrita  Taniloqiie  quid  carat  ipieala  lingua, 
Latrantem  caratne  alta  Diana  caoem  ?" 

Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  ?  They  detract,  scofi*  and  rail,  saith 
one,  ^  and  bark  at  me  on  every  side,  but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog  sometimes  given 
to  Alexander  for  a  present,  vindico  me  ah  illis  solo  corUemptu^  1  lie  still  and  sleep, 
vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone.  ^Expers  terroris  •Achilles  armatus:  as  a  tor- 
toise in  his  shell,  "^  virtute  med  me  involve^  or  an  urchin  round,  tul  moror  ictitSj  "  a 
lizard  in  camomile,  I  decline  their  fiiry  and  am  safe. 


**  Integritai  virtoaqne  suo  munimine  tuta, 
Non  patet  adverse  morsibiw  invidic  :*' 


**  Virtue  and  integrity  are  tbeir  own  fenee, 
Care  not  for  envjr  or  what  comes  from  ibence.* 


Let  them  rail  then,  scoff,  and  slander,  sapiens  contumelid  non  afficitur^  a  wise  man, 
Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved,  because  he  knows,  contra  Sycophants  morsum  non  est 
remediumy  there  is  no  remedy  for  it :  kings  and  princes,  wise,  grave,  prudent,  holy, 
good  men,  divine,  are  all  so  served  alike.  ^OJane  d  tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit^ 
Aatevorta  and  Postvorta,  Jupiter's  guardians,  may  not  help  in  this  case,  they  cannot 
protect ;  Moses  had  a  Dathan,  a  Corath,  David  a  Shimei,  God  himself  is  blasphemed : 
mmdumfelix  es  si  te  nondum  turha  deridet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  mis- 
used. ^Regium  est  cum  benefaceris  male  audire,  the  chiefest  men  and  most  under- 
standing are  so  vilified ;  let  him  take  his  *^  course.  And  as  that  lusty  courser  in 
^op,  that  contemned  the  poor  ass,  came  by  and  by  after  with  his  bowels  burst,  a 
pack  on  his  back,  and  was  derided  of  the  same  ass :  coniemnentur  ah  Us  quos  ipsi 
pritts  contempserej  et  irridehuntur  ah  iis  quos  ipsi  prius  irrisere^  they  shall  be  con- 
temned and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom  they  have  formerly  derided.  Let  them 
contemn,  defame,  or  undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scofl^  slander,  abuse,  wrong,  curse 
and  swear,  feign  and  lie,  do  thou  comfort  thyself  with  a  good  conscience,  in  sinu 
gaudeeuj  when  they  have  all  done,  ^^'  a  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast,"  inno- 
cency  will  vindicate  itself:  and  which  the  poet  gave  out  of  Hercules,  diis  fruitur 
iratis^  enjoy  thyself,  though  all  the  world  be  set  against  thee,  contemn  and  say  with 
him,  Elogium  mUii  praforihus^  my  posy  is,  "  not  to  be  moved,  that  **  my  palladium, 
my  breast-plate,  my  buckler,  with  which  I  ward  all  injuries,  offences,  lies,  slanders ; 
1  lean  upon  that  stake  of  modesty,  so  receive  and  break  asunder  all  that  foolish  force 
of  liver  and  spleen."  And  whosoever  he  is  that  shall  observe  these  short  instruc- 
tions, without  all  question  he  shall  much  ease  and  benefit  himself. 

In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright,  clergymen  truly  devout,  and 
so  live  as  they  teach,  if  great  men  would  not  be  so  insolent,  if  soldiers  would  quietly 
defend  us,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would  be  liberal  and  humble,  citizens 
honest,  magistrates  meek,  superiors  would  give  good  example,  subjects  peaceable, 
young  men  would  stand  in  awe :  if  parents  would  be  kind  to  their  children,  and 
they  again  obedient  to  their  parents,  brethren  agree  amongst  themselves,  enemies  be 
reconciled,  servants  trusty  to  their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands 
would  be  loving  and  less  jealous :  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and  his  apostles,  live 
afler  God's  laws,  these  mischiefs  would  not  so  frequently  happen  amongst  us ;  but 
being  most  part  so  irreconcilable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  factious,  and 


*«Camerar.  emb.  61.  cent.  3.  "  Why  should  you  re- 
S«rd  ihe  liarmlees  ibafta  of  a  Tain^peaking  toncue— 
does  the  exalted  Diana  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  f** 
"  Lipaius  elect,  lib.  3.  ult.  Latrant  me  Jaceo,  ac  taceo, 
<K.  i>Catullu«.  n  The  symbol  of  I.  Kevenheder, 
t  Carinthian  baron,  taith  Sambacua.  *Tbe  symbol 
of  GoDxaga,  Ouke  of  Mantua.  *>  Pera.  sat.  1. 

*Magni  animi  eat  injurias  despicere,  Seneca  de  ira, 
cap.  3L  41  Quid  turpiua  quam  aapientla  vitan  ex 


insipientis  sermone  pendere?  Tulliua  2.  de  flniboa. 
<>Tua  te  conarientia  salvare,  in  cubiculum  ingredere, 
ubi  secure  requiescaa.  Minait  se  quodammodo  proba 
bonitas  conscientia  aecretum,  Boetbius.  1.  1.  pros.  4. 
o  Ringantur  licet  et  maledicant ;  Palladium  illud  pee. 
tori  oppono,  non  moveri :  consisio  modestia  veluti  sudi 
innitens,  ezcipio  et  frango  stultiaiimum  impetom  Uto- 
ria.   Ptttean.  lib.  2.  epist.  Ml 
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malicious,  prone  to  contention,  anger  and  rerenge,  oi  aach  fiery  spirits,  so  captions, 
impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite  to  virtue,  void  of  grace,  how  should  it  otherwise 
be  ?  Many  men  are  very  testy  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake,  apt  to  quarrel,  qit  to  pro- 
voke and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  everything  that  is  said  or  done,  and  theieupoa 
heap  unto  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  disquietness  to  others,  smatterers 
in  other  men's  matters,  tale-bearers,  whisperers,  liars,  they  cannot  speak  in  seasoo, 
or  hold  their  tongues  when  they  should,  **Et  mam  partem  itidem  tacere,  cum  aliena 
est  oralio :  they  will  speak  more  than  comes  to  their  shares,  in  all  companies,  and 
by  those  bad  courses  accumulate  much  evil  to  their  own  souls  (qui  camtenditf  sihi 
conviciumfacii),  their  life  is  a  perpetual  brawl,  they  snarl  like  so  many  dogs,  wiih 
their  wives,  children,  servants,  neighbours,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  friends,  they  can 
agree  with  nobody.  But  to  such  as  are  judicious,  meek,  submissive,  and  quiet,  these 
matters  are  easily  remedied :  they  will  forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect,  ooo- 
temn,  or  take  no  notice  of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  o£  If  it  be  a  natonl 
impediment,  as  a  red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  legs,  or  any  such  imperfection,  in- 
firmity, disgrace,  reproach,  the  best  way  is  to  speak  of  it  first  thyself,^  and  so  thou 
shalt  surely  take  away  all  occasions  from  others  to  jest  at,  or  contemn,  that  they 
may  perceive  thee  to  be  careless  of  it  Vatinius  was  wont  to  scoff  at  his  own  de- 
formed feet,  to  prevent  his  enemies'  obloquies  and  sarcasms  in  that  kind ;  or  dse  bj 
prevention,  as  Uotys,  king  of  Thrace,  that  brake  a  company  of  fine  glasses  presented 
to  him,  with  his  own  hands,  lest  he  should  be  overmuch  moved  when  they  were 
broken  by  chance.  And  sometimes  again,  so  that  it  be  discreetly  and  moderately 
done,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to  make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a  saucy  companioo, 
no  better  means  to  vindicate  himself  to  purchase  final  peace :  for  he  that  sufiers  him- 
self to  be  ridden,  or  through  pusillanimity  or  sottishness  will  let  every  man  baffle 
him,  shall  be  a  conmion  laughing  stock  to  flout  at  As  a  cur  that  goes  throi:^  a 
village,  if  he  clap  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  run  away,  every  cur  will  insult  over 
him :  but  if  he  bristle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it,  give  but  a  counter-snarl,  there^s 
not  a  dog  dares  meddle  with  him :  much  is  in  a  num's  courage  and  discreet  caniage 
of  himself. 

Many  other  grievances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals  in  this  life,  from  fiiends, 
wives,  children,  servants,  masters,  companions,  neighbours,  our  own  defiiults,  igno- 
rance, errors,  intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  &c.,  and  many  good  remedies 
to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts  to  counterpoise  our  hearts,  epedd 
antidotes  both  in  Scriptures  and  human  authors,  which,  whoso  will  observe,  shall 
purchase  much  ease  and  quietness  unto  himself:  I  wiU  point  out  a  few.  Those 
prophetical,  apostolical  admonitions  are  well  known  to  all ;  what  Solomon,  Siracides, 
our  Saviour  Christ  himself  hath  said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  ^  fear  God :  obey 
the  prince :  be  sober  and  watch :  pray  continually :  be  angry  but  sin  not :  lememba 
thy  last :  fashion  not  yourselves  to  this  world,  &c.,  apply  yourselves  to  the  times : 
strive  not  with  a  mighty  man :  recompense  good  for  evil,  let  nothing  be  done  through 
contention  or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  of  mind,  every  man  esteeming  of  others 
better  than  himself:  love  one  another;"  or  that  epitome  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
which  our  Saviour  inculcates,  ^love  God  above  all,  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:"  and 
^  whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  so  do  unto  them,"  which 
Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters  of  gold,  and  used  as  a  motto,  ^  Hierom  commends 
to  Celantia  as  an  excellent  way,  amongst  so  many  enticements  and  worldly  jwoto- 
cations,  to  rectify  her  life.  Out  of  hunum  authors  take  these  few  cautions,  ^^  know 
thyself.  ^Be  contented  with  thy  lot  ^  Trust  not  wealth,  beauty,  nor  parasites, 
they  will  bring  thee  to  destruction.  "^Have  peace  with  all  men,  war  with  vice. 
'*  Be  not  idle.  "  Look  before  you  leap.  "Beware  of  Had  I  wist  ^  Honour  thy 
parents,  speak  well  of  friends.  Be  temperate  in  four  things,  ItnguOj  2ocis,  oadis^  et 
poculU.    Watch  thine  eye.    "Moderate  thine  expenses.    Hear  much,  speak  httle, 


MMiLflor.  Act.3.    FlaatM.  «  Bion  taid  hii 

fliUier  WM  a  rofue,  hu  moUier  a  whore,  to  pveyent  ob- 
loquy, and  to  ibow  Uiat  noogbi  belonf  ed  to  him  hot 
goods  of  the  mind.  «  Lib.  %  ep.  SS.  <*  No«ce  teip- 
fum.  •  Conlcoitti  abi.  *  Ne  fidas  opibus,  neqae 
pararitis,  trahunt  in  pracipiUanu  ■*  Pace  cam  bomi- 
Biboa  baba,  baUnm  cum  Titiii.    Otbo.  S.  imperau  tymb. 


*>  Demon  to  nuaqaam  otioaam' inveniaL  Bieroa. 
<*Diu  deliberandom  quod  sutttendnm  eac  aoMl.  **  U- 
sipientia  ett  dieere  non  poi&rem.  •>  Amm  paRstca, 
si  equom,  alitor  feras;  prvstos  parentibos  pieutrB. 
amicis  dilectionem.  **Compriae  liB|[«am.  Qaiddt 
quoque  viro  at  eui  dicas  sBpe  cavato.  libeotius  aaditf 
qu4m  loqoaris ;  titc  ot  vivaa 


Mem.  7.] 


lUmMeM  agamst  Discontents, 


'^sustine  et  ahsiiike.  If  thou  seest  ought  amiss  in  another,  mend  it  in  thyself.  Keep 
thine  own  counsel,  reveal  not  thy  secrets,  be  silent  in  thine  intentions.  "  Give  not 
ear  to  tal&-tellers,  babblers,  be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation :  "jest  without  bitter- 
ness :  flive  no  man  cause  of  oflfence :  set  thine  house  in  order :  ^  take  heed  of  surety- 
ship. '^Fide  et  diffide^  as  a  fox  on  the  ice,  take  heed  whom  you  trust  ^*  Live  not 
beyond  thy  means.  ''Give  cheerfully.  Pay  thy  dues  willingly.  Be  not  a  slave  to 
thy  money ;  "  onut  not  occasion,  embrace  opportunity,  lose  no  time.  Be  humble 
to  thy  superiors,  respective  to  thine  equals,  af&bie  to  all,  ^  but  not  familiar.  Flatter 
no  man.  "^Lie  not,  dissemble  not  Keep  thy  word  and  promise,  be  constant  in  a 
good  resolution.  Speak  truth.  Be  not  opiniative,  maintain  no  factions.  Lay  no 
wagers,  make  no  comparisons.  ^  Find  no  faults,  meddle  not  with  other  men's  mat- 
ters. Admire  not  thyself.  "  Be  not  proud  or  popular.  Insult  not.  Fbrtunam  reve^ 
rentur  hahe,  "Fear  not  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  "Grieve  not  for  that  which 
cannot  be  recalled.  ""^  Undervalue  not  thyself.  ^'  Accuse  no  man,  commend  no  man 
rashly.  Go  not  to  law  without  great  cause.  Strive  not  with  a  greater  man.  Cast 
not  ofiT  an  old  friend,  take  heed  of  a  reconciled  enemy.  *"  If  thou  come  as  a  guest 
stay  not  too  long.  Be  not  unthankful.  Be  meek,  merciful,  and  patient  Do  good 
to  all.  Be  not  fond  of  fair  words.  '''Be  not  a  neuter  in  a  foction;  moderate  thy 
passions.  ''^ Think  no  place  without  a  witness.  ^Admonish  thy  friend  in  secret, 
commend  him  in  public.  Keep  good  company.  ^Love  others  to  be  beloved  thy- 
self. Ama  ianquam  osurta.  Amicus  tardofias.  Provide  for  a  tempest.  Jioli  irrUare 
erabrones.  Do  not  prostitute  thy  soul  for  gain.  Make  not  a  fool  of  thyself  to  make 
others  merry.  Marry  not  an  old  crony  or  a  fool  for  money.  Be  not  over  solicitous 
or  curious.  Seek  that  which  may  be  found.  Seem  not  greater  than  thou  art.  Take 
thy  pleasure  soberly.  Ocymum  ne  terito.  ""  Live  merrily  as  thou  canst  '^  Take 
heed  by  other  men's  examples.  Go  as  thou  wouldst  be  met,  sit  as  thou  wouldst  be 
found,  ^  yield  to  the  time,  follow  the  stream.  Wilt  thou  live  free  from  fears  and 
cares  ?  "live  innocently,  keep  ihyself  upright,  thou  needest  no  other  keeper,  &c." 
Look  for  more  in  Isocrates,  Seneca,  Plutaich,  Epictetus,  &c.,  and  for  defect,  consult 
with  cheese-trenchers  and  painted  cloths. 


MEMB.Vin. 

Against  Melancholy  itself. 

^ Evert  man,"  saith  ''Seneca,  '^thinks  his  own  burthen  the  heaviest,"  and  a 
melancholy  man  above  all  others  complains  most ;  weariness  of  life,  abhorring  all 
company  and  light,  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  bashfulness,  and  those 
other  dread  symptoms  of  body  and  mind,  must  needs  aggravate  this  misery;  yet 
compared  to  other  maladies,  they  are  not  so  heinous  as  they  be  taken.  For  first 
this  disease  is  either  in  habit  or  disposition,  curable  or  incurable.  If  new  and  in 
disposition,  'tis  commonly  pleasant,  and  it  may  be  helped.  If  inveterate,  or  a  habit, 
yet  they  have  lucida  intervalla^  sometimes  well,  and  sometimes  ill ;  or  if  more  con- 
tinuate,  as  the  "  Vejentes  were  to  the  Romans,  'tis  hostis  magis  assiduus  quam  gravis^ 
a  more  durable  enemy  than  dangerous :  and  amongst  many  inconveniences,  some 
comforts  are  annexed  to  it  First  it  is  not  catching,  and  as  Erasmus  comforted  him- 
self^ when  he  was  grievously  sick  of  the  stone,  though  it  was  most  troublesome,  and 
an  intolerable  pain  to  him,  ye(  it  was  no  whit  ofiensive  to  others,  not  loathsome  to 


<*  EpietetiM :  optime  ffecerii  Pi  ea  fiiverii  qum  in  alio 
reprebendifl.  Nemini  dizerii  mm  nolia  elferri.  "  Fuga 
•asorronea.     Pereontatorem  rufito,  &c  n^nt 

lalea  tina  vilitate.  Sen.  "vSponde,  preeto  noza. 

*BCamerar.  emb.  55.  cents,  cave  cui  credas,  vel  nemini 
Adas  Epicarmna.  *i  Tecum  habita.  «  Bis  dat 

qui  eiio  dat.  *  Poat  eat  occasio  calva.  m  si- 

mia  familiaritaa  parit  contemptum.  9^  Mendacium 

•ervile  vitium.  <>  Arcanum  neque  inscrutaberis 

Qlliuf  unquam,  commiapumquo  teges,  Hor.  lib.  1,  ep.  19. 
Nee  tua  laudabiM  ntudia  aut  aliena  reprendes.  Hot.  ep. 
lib.  la  **  Ne  te  quassiveris  extra.  "Stultum 

eat  timere,  quod  vitari  non  poteat.  *  De  re  amiasa 

inaparabilj  ne  dolcaiL  ^Taat  eria  aliiaquanii 
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tibi  Aierla.  ti  Neralnem  eeto  landea  vel  aecuaaa* 

^NulliuB  boapitia  grata  eat  mora  longa.  ^Solonia 

lez  apud.  Ariatotelem  Gelliua  lib.  S.  cap.  18.  ^*  Nullum 
locum  putea  aine  teate,  aemper  odoae  Deum  cogita. 
T^Secretd  amicoa  admone,  lauda  palam.  ^Ut 

ameria  amabilia  eato.  Eroa  et  anteroe  gemelli  Veneria, 
amatio  et  redamatio.  Plat.  TTDum  Ata  ainunt 

vivite  Ivti,  Seneca.  "» Id  apprime  in  vita  utile,  az 

aliis  obaervare  aibi  quod  ex  usu  net.    Ter.  ^Dum 

furor  in  curau  currenti  cede  furori.  Cretizandum  cum 
Crete.  Temporibua  aervi,  nee  contra  flamina  flato. 
■*  Nulla  certiorcuatodia  innocentia :  inezpugnabile  ma* 
nimentum  munimento  nun  egere.  *>Unicaiqiie 

auom  onoa  iBtolertbile  videtur.         **  Liviua. 
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Cure  of  MeUmcholy. 


[Part.  %.  Sec.  9. 


the  spectators,  ghastly,  fUsome,  tenible,  as  plagues,  apoplexies,  leprosies,  wounds, 
Bores,  tetters,  pox,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  either  admit  of  no  company,  terrify  or 
oflend  those  that  are  present.  In  this  malady,  that  which  is,  is  whoUy  to  them- 
selves :  and  those  symptoms  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be  compared  to  the  opposite 
extremes.  They  are  most  part  bashful,  suspicious,  solitary,  &c,  therefore  no  such 
ambitious,  impudent  intruders  as  some  are,  no  sharkers,  no  conycatchers^  no 
prowlers,  no  smell-feasts,  praters,  panders,  parasites,  bawds,  drunkards,  whoremas- 
ters ;  necessity  and  defect  compel  them  to  be  honest ;  as  Mitio  told  Donea  in  the 
■  comedy, 

**  Hnc  si  neque  ego  neqoe  ta  fecimof, 
Non  unit  egestu  facere  noa.** 

^  If  we  be  honest  'twas  poverty  made  us  op :''  if  we  melancholy  men  be  not  as  bad 
as  he  that  \r  worst.  His  our  dame  melancholy  kept  us  so :  ^on  decrai  voluntas  sed 
facuUas,  ** 

Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infirmities,  solitariness  makes  them 
more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspicion  wary,  which  is  a  necessary  humour  in  these 
times,  ^^am  pol  qui  maxime  cavei^  is  scepe  cautor  captus  est^  ^  he  that  takes  most 
heed,  is  often  circumvented,  and  overtaken.''  Fear  and  sorrow  keep  them  temperate 
And  sober,  and  free  them  from  any  dissolute  acts,  which  jollity  and  boldness  thrust  men 
upon :  they  are  therefore  no  siccariif  roaring  boys,  thieves  or  assassins.  As  they  are 
soon  dejected,  so  tliey  are  as  soon,  by  soft  words  and  good  persuasions,  reamL 
Wearisomeness  of  life  makes  them  they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory  vain 
pleasures  of  the  world.  If  they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  and  well  under- 
standing in  most  other.  If  it  be  inveterate,  they  are  insensaiij  most  part  doting,  or 
quite  mad,  insensible  of  any  wrongs,  ridiculous  to  others,  but  most  happy  and  secure 
to  themselves*  Dotage  is  a  state  which  many  much  magnify  and  commend :  so  is 
simplicity,  and  folly,  as  he  said,  ^Mc  furor  6  superiy  sit  mihi  perpetuus.  Some  think 
fools  and  dizzards  live  the  merriest  lives,  as  Ajax  in  Sophocles,  AtAiZ  scire  rita 
jucundissinuty  ^  'tis  the  pleasantest  life  to  know  nothing ;"  iners  malorum  remedium 
ignoranticUf  ^  ignorance  is  a  downright  remedy  of  evils."  These  curious  arts  and 
laborious  sciences,  Galen's,  TuUy^s,  Aristotle's,  Justinian's,  do  but  trouble  the  world 
some  think ;  we  might  live  better  with  that  illiterate  Virginian  simplicity,  and  gross 
ignorance ;  entire  idiots  do  best,  they  are  not  macerated  with  cares,  tormented  with 
fears,  and  anxiety,  as  other  wise  men  are :  for  as  "  he  said,  if  folly  were  a  pain,  you 
should  hear  them  howl,  roar,  and  cry  out  in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the  street, 
but  they  are  most  free,  jocund,  and  merry,  and  in  some  "  countries,  as  amongst  the 
Turks,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly  maintained  out  of  the  common  stock." 
They  are  no  dissemblers,  liars,  hypocrites,  for  fools  and  madmen  tell  commonly 
truth.  In  a  word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they  pitied,  which  some  hold  better 
than  to  be  envied,  better  to  be  sad  than  merry,  better  to  be  foolish  and  quiet,  quJm 
sapere  et  ringif  to  be  wise  and  still  vexed ;  better  to  be  miserable  than  happy :  of 
two  extremes  it  is  the  besL 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Of  Physic  which  cureth  urith  Medicbiits. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-natural  things  and  their 
several  rectifications,  all  which  are  comprehended  inMiet,  I  am  come  now  at  last  to 
Pharmaceutiee^  or  that  kind  of  physic  which  cureth  by  medicines,  which  apotheca- 
ries most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops.  Many  cavil  at  this  kind  of 
physic,  and  hold  it  unnecessary,  unprofitable  to  this  or  any  other  disease,  because 
those  countries  which  use  it  least,  live  longest,  and  are  best  in  health,  as  "  Hector 
Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of  Orcades,  the  people  are  still  sound  of  body  and 
mind,  without  any  use  of  physic,  they  live  commonly  120  yeara,  and  Ortelius  in  his 


«  Ter.  Kan.  2.  Adelpbus.  m  *•  Twm  not  tbe  will 

but  the  way  that  was  wantiDg.**  »Plaatas. 

w  Petronius  Catul.  "^  Parineno  OBleftins,  Act.  8. 

Bt  ituUitia  dolor  eaet,  in  nulla  non  domo  ^{uUitiu  aa- 


dires.       »  Boabequius.  Sandi.  lib.  I.  IbL  BB>       •Osw 
hodie  beatior,  quam  cui  licet  >taltnm  ewe.  el 
inunanitatibua  froi.  Bat.  Menip.  MLib.Hiai. 
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itinerary  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  ^*^  they  are  very  painful,  long^ 
lived,  sound,"  &c.  ^'Martianus  Capella,  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith, 
they  were  (much  like  our  western  Indians  now)  ^  bigger  than  ordinary  men,  bred 
coarsely,  very  long-lived,  insomuch,  that  he  that  died  at  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
went  before  his  time,"  &c.  Damianus  A-Goes,  Saxo-Grammaticus,  Aubanus  Bohe- 
mus,  say  the  like  of  them  that  live  in  Norway,  LApIand,  Finmark,  Biarmia,  Corelia, 
all  over  Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries,  they  are  most  healthful,  and  very 
long-lived,  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  all  of  physic,  the  name  of  it  is  not  once 
heard.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius  in  his  accurate  description  of  Iceland,  1607,  makes 
mention,  amongst  other  matters,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of  living, 
^  ^  which  is  dried  fish  instead  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  salt  meats,  most  part  they 
drink  water  and  whey,  and  yet  without  physic  or  physician,  they  live  many  of  them 
250  years."  I  find  the  same  relation  by  lierius,  and  some  otlier  writers,  of  Indians 
in  America.  Paulus  Jovius  in  his  description  of  Britain,  and  Levinus  Lemnius,  ob- 
serve as  much  of  this  our  island,  that  there  was  of  old  no  use  of  ^  physic  amongst 
us,  and  but  little  at  this  day,  except  it  be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  surfeiting  cour- 
tiers, and  stall-fed  gentlemen  lubbers.  The  country  people  use  kitchen  physic,  and 
conmaon  experience  tells  us,  that  they  live  freest  from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  that 
make  least  use  of  apothecaries'  physic.  Many  are  overthrown  by  preposterous  use  of  it, 
and  thereby  get  their  bane,  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped :  ^some  think  physicians 
kill  as  many  as  they  save,  and  who  can  tell,  ^Quot  IHiemson  cRgros  autumno  occi' 
derit  uno  f "  '^  How  many  murders  they  make  in  a  year,"  qtdlnis  impurU  licet  honu" 
nem  occidercy  '^  that  may  freely  kill  folks,'-'  and  have  a  reward  for  it,  and  according 
to  the  Dutch  proverb,  a  new  physician  must  have  a  new  church-yard ;  and  who 
daily  observes  it  not  ?  Many  that  did  ill  under  physicians'  hands,  have  happily 
escaped,  when  they  have  been  given  over  by  them,  left  to  God  and  nature,  and  them- 
selves ;  'twas  Pliny's  dilemma  of  old,  ^  ^'  every  disease  is  either  curable  or  incurable, 
a  man  recovers  of  it  or  is  killed  by  it ;  both  ways  physic  is  to  be  rejected.  If  it  be 
deadly,  it  cannot  be  cured ;  if  it  may  be  helped,  it  requires  no  physician,  nature  will 
expel  it  of  itself."  Plato  made  it  a  great  sign  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  com- 
monwealth, where  lawyers  and  physicians  did  abound ;  and  the  Romans  distasted 
them  so  much  that  they  were  often  banished  out  of  their  city,  as  Pliny  and  Gelsus 
relate,  for  600  years  not  admitted.  It  is  no  art  at  all,  as  some  hold,  no  not  worthy 
the  name  of  a  liberal  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  ^Pet.  And.  Canonherius  a  patri- 
cian of  Rome  and  a  great  doctor  himself,  "  one  of  their  own  tribe,"  proves  by  sixteen 
aiguments,  because  it  is  mercenary  as  now  used,  base,  and  as  fiddlers  play  for  a  re- 
ward. Jttridicis^  medicis^fiscojfas  vivere  rapto^  'tis  a  corrupt  trade,  no  science,  art, 
DO  profession ;  the  beginning,  practice,  and  progress  of  it,  all  is  naught,  full  of  im- 
posture, uncertainty,  and  doth  generally  more  harm  than  good.  The  devil  himself 
was  the  first  inventor  of  it :  Jnvenium  est  medicina  meum^  said  Apollo,  and  what 
w'as  Apollo,  but  the  devil  ?  The  Greeks  first  made  an  art  of  it,  and  they  were  all 
deluded  by  Apollo's  sons,  priests,  oracles.  If  we  may  believe  Varro,  Pliny,  Colu- 
mella, most  of  their  best  medicines  were  derived  from  his  oracles,  ^culapius  his 
son  had  his  temples  erected  to  his  deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures ;  but,  as  Liac- 
tantius  holds,  he  was  a  magician,  a  mere  impostor,  and  as  his  successors,  Phaon, 
Podalirius,  Melampius,  Menecrates,  (another  God),  by  charms,  spells,  and  ministry 
of  bad  spirits,  performed  most  of  their  cures.  The  first  that  ever  wrote  in  physic 
to  any  purpose,  was  Hippocrates,  and  his  disciple  and  commentator  Galen,  whom 
Scaliger  calls  Fimbriam  Hippocratis;  but  as  *  Cardan  censures  them,  both  imme- 
thodical  and  obscure,  as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their  precepts  confused,  their  medi- 
cines obsolete,  and  now  most  part  rejected.  Those  cures  which  they  did,  Paracelsus 
holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  their  patients'  confidence,  **and  good  opinion  they 

**Parvo  riventea  laboriosi,  tonpevi,  suo  contenti.  sd  I  impunitas  sumroa.    Pliniui.         *  Juren.        iv Omnia 
cenium  annos  vivunt.  •>  Lib.  6.  de  Nup.  Philol.  I  morbus  lethalis  aut  curabilis,  in  ritaro  deflnit  aut  in 

Ultra  homanam  fragilitatem  prolixi,  ut  immaiurd  pe- '  mortem.  Utroque  igitur  modo  medicina  inutilis;  ri 
real  qui  cenienarius  moriHtur,  &c.  "^  Victua  eonim  '  Icihalii,  curari  non  potest;  ai  carabilis,  non  requirit 
caseo  et  locte  consistit,  potii«  aqua  et  eeriim ;  piraea  '  medicum :  naiura  expellet.  *"  In  interpretationea 


loco  panis  babent ;  ita  multos  annn^  s^p^  iUQ  alwque 
medico  «t  medicina  vivfint.  *>  Lib.  de  4.  complex. 

**Per  mortes  agunt  experimenta  et  animas  nostras  ne- 
foiiantur;  et  quod  alii*  exitiale  homineni  oocidere,  iia 


politico-morales  in  7  Aphorism.  Hippoc  libros.  "Pre- 
fat.  de  contrad.  med.  >"> Opinio  mcit  medicos:  a  (kit 
gown,  a  velvet  cap,  the  name  of  a  doctor  is  all  in  all. 
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had  of  them,  than  oat  of  any  skill  of  theirs,  which  was  very  small,  he  saith,  they 
themselves  idiots  and  infimts,  as  are  all  their  academical  followers.  The  Arabians 
received  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  so  the  Latins,  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines 
of  their  own,  but  so  imperfect  still,  that  through  ignorance  of  professors,  impostors, 
mountebanks,  empirics,  disagreeing  of  sectaries,  (which  are  as  many  almost  as  there 
be  diseases)  envy,  covetousness,  and  the  like,  they  do  much  harm  amongst  us.  They 
are  so  difierent  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many  times  the  pai^ 
ties'  constitution, '  disease,  and  causes  of  it,  they  give  quite  contrary  physic ;  *  ^  one 
saith  this,  another  that,''  out  of  singularity  or  opposition,  as  he  said  of  Adrian,  mul- 
tUudo  tnedieorum  prineipetn  interfecitj  ^  a  multitude  of  physicians  hath  killed  the 
emperor;"  plus  d  medico  quam  a  morbo  periculi,  ^ more  danger  there  is  from  the 
physician,  than  from  the  disease."  Besides,  there  is  much  imposture  and  malice 
amongst  them.  ^  All  arts  (saith  'Cardan)  admit  of  cozening,  physic,  amongst  the 
jest,  doth  appropriate  it  to  herself;"  and  tells  a  story  of  one  Curtius,  a  physician 
m  Venice :  because  he  was  a  stranger,  and  practised  amongst  them,  the  rest  of  the 
physicians  did  still  cross  him  in  all  his  precepts.  If  he  prescribed  hot  medicines 
they  would  prescribe  cold,  miscenUs  pro  eaJidis  frigida^  profrigidis  htmidiLf  pro 
purgantihtt  astringerUia^  binders  for  purgatives,  omnia  perturhahanl.  If  the  party 
miscarried,  Curtium  damnabant^  Curtius  killed  him,  that  disagreed  from  them :  if  he 
recovered,  then  ^  they  cured  him  themselves.  Much  emulation,  imposture,  malice, 
there  is  amongst  them :  if  they  be  honest  and  mean  well,  yet  a  knave  apothecary 
that  administers  the  physic,  and  makes  the  medicine,  may  do  infinite  hann,  by  his 
old  obsolete  doses,  adulterine  drugs,  bad  mixtures,  quid  pro  quo^  Sfc.  See  Fuchsius 
lib.  1.  sect  1.  cap.  8.  Cordus'  Dispensatory,  and  Brassivola's  Examen  simpL  Sfc. 
But  it  is  their  ignorance  that  doth  more  harm  than  rashness,  their  art  is  wholly  con- 
jectural, if  it  be  an  art,  uncertain,  imperfect,  and  got  by  killing  of  men,  they  are  a 
kind  of  butchers,  leeches,  men-slayers ;  chirurgeons  and  apothecaries  especiaUy,  that 
are  indeed  the  physicians'  hangman,  cami/icesy  and  common  executioners ;  Uiough 
to  say  truth,  physicians  themselves  come  not  far  behind ;  for  according  to  that  laoete 
epigram  of  Maximilianus  Urentius,  what's  the  diflerence  ? 

•  **  Chinirfieiu  medieo  quo  diObrt  f  Kilieet  iico, 
Knacat  hie  auoeis,  enecat  ilie  mano : 
Carniilee  hoc  ambo  untam  diflbrre  videntnr, 
Tardidi  hi  faciant,  qood  (kckl  ille  eitd.** 

But  I  return  to  their  skill ;  many  diseases  they  cannot  cure  at  all,  as  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  stone,  strangury,  gout,  Tollere  nodosam  neseil  medicina  Podagram;  *  quar- 
tan agues,  a  common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all,  they  cannot  so  much  as 
ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of  it  If  by  pulses,  that  doctrine,  some  hold,  is 
wholly  superstitious,  and  I  dare  boldly  say  with  ^  Andrew  Dudeth,  ^  that  variety  of 
pulses  described  by  Galen,  is  neither  observed  nor  understood  of  any."  And  for 
urine,  that  is  mcretrix  medicorum^  the  most  deceitful  thing  of  all,  as  Forestos  and 
some  other  physicians  have  proved  at  large :  I  say  nothing  of  critic  days,  errors  in 
indications,  &c.  The  most  rational  of  them,  and  skilful,  are  so  oflen  deceived,  that 
as  'Tholosanus  infers,  ^^  I  had  rather  believe  and  commit  myself  to  a  mere  empiric, 
than  to  a  mere  doctor,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  that  custom  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, that  have  no  professed  physicians,  but  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  market 
to  be  cured :"  which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  .Egyptians :  Strabo,  Sardus,  and  An- 
banus  Bohemus  of  many  other  nations.  And  those  that  prescribed  physic,  amongst 
them,  did  not  so  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our  professors 
do,  but  some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did  serve;  **^One 
cured  the  eyes,  a  second  the  teeth,  a  third  the  head,  another  the  lower  parts,"  &c^ 
not  for  gain,  but  in  charity,  to  do  good,  they  made  neither  art,  profession,  nor  trade 


•  Morbus  alioijpro  alio  cnrator;  aliuit  remedium  pro 
alio.  •Contrariat  proferunt  iententiat.  Card. 

•  Lib.  3.  de  lap.    Omnea  artes  f^audem  admittant,  sola 
medicina  aponte  earn  aecersit.  «OiDnisBfrotus, 

proprii  culp&  peril,  sed  nemo  nisi  medicibeneficio  resti-    credere    soldm,  quam    merd  raliocinantibas: 
taltur.    Aarippa.  •"  How  does  tlie  surgeon  differ  I  satis  laodare   possum   institutum    BabylOBiduai,  *c 

ftom  the  doctor?    In  this  respect:  one  kills  bjr drags,    "Herod.  Euterpe  de  Egyptiis.    Apod  eos  siaguloraai 
the  other  by  the  hand ;  both  only  differ  fW>m  the  bang-    morborum  sunt  singuli  medici ;  alius  curat  oealoa,  alis* 


V  Lib.  X  Crat.  ep.  Wiaceslao  RapiMnio.  Aaaim  dieert, 
tot  pulsnum  dioerentias,  qus  describnauir  i  Galeno, 
uec  a  quoquam  intelligi,  nee  obserrari  poeae.  *  Lib. 
SH.  cap.  7.  syntax,  art.  mirab.    Mallem  ego  expert* 


man  ia  this  way,  they  do  slowly  what  he  does  in  an  in- 
Btanu**        •  *'  Medicine  cannot  cure  the  knotty  gout."  \ 


dentes,  aliua  caput*  partes  oeculcas  alius. 
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of  it,  which  in  other  places  was  accustomed :  and  therefore  Cambyses  in  ^  Xenophon 
told  Cyrus,  that  to  his  thinking,  physicians  ^'  were  like  tailors  and  cobblers,  the  one 
mended  our  sick  bodies,  as  the  other  did  our  clothes.^'  But  I  will  urge  these  cavil- 
ling and  contumelious  arguments  no  ^rther,  lest  some  physician  should  mistake  me, 
and  deny  me  physic  when  I  am  sick :  for  my  part,  I  am  well  persuaded  of  physic : 
I  can  distinguish  the  abuse  from  the  use,  in  this  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences : 
^^^liud  vinutjij  aliud  ebrietas^  wine  and  drunkenness  are  two  distinct  things.  I 
acknowledge  it  a  most  noble  and  divine  science,  in  so  much  that  Apollo,  iELsculapius, 
and  the  first  founders  of  it,  merito  pro  diis  habiti^  were  worthily  counted  gods  by  suc- 
ceeeding  ages,  for  the  excellency  of  their  invention.  And  whereas  Apollo  at  Delos, 
Venus  at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  those  other  gods  were  confined  and  adored 
alone  in  some  peculiar  places :  ^sculapius  and  his  temple  and  altars  everywhere,  in 
Corinth,  Lacedaemon,  Athens,  Thebes,  Epidaurus,  &c.  Pausanius  records,  for  the 
latitude  of  his  art,  diety,  worth,  and  necessity.  With  all  virtuous  and  wise  men 
therefore  I  honour  the  name  and  calling,  as  I  am  enjoined  ^  to  honour  the  physician 
for  necessity's  sake.  The  knowledge  of  the  physician  lifteth  up  his  head,  and  in 
the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  admired.  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the 
earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them,"  Eccles.  Iviii  1 .  But  of  this  noble 
subject,  how  many  panegyrics  are  worthily  written  ?  For  my  part,  as  Sallust  said 
of  Carthage,  prcBstcU  silere^  quam  pauca  dicere ;  I  have  said,  yet  one  thing  I  will  add, 
that  this  kind  of  physic  is  very  moderately  and  advisedly  to  be  used,  upon  good 
occasion,  when  the  former  of  diet  will  not  take  place.  And  'tis  no  other  which  I 
say,  than  that  which  Amoldus  prescribes  in  his  8.  Aphoris.  *^^  A  discreet  and  goodly 
physician  doth  first  endeavour  to  expel  ^  disease  by  medicinal  diet,  than  by  pure 
medicine:"  and  in  his  ninth,  *^'^he  that  may  be  cured  by  diet,  must  not  meddle 
with  physic.''*  So  in  11.  Aphoris.  '^'^A  modest  and  wise  physician  will  never  hasten 
to  use  medicines,  but  upon  urgent  necessity,  and  that  sparingly  too :"  because  (as 
he  adds  in  his  13.  Aphoris.)  ^^^  Whosoever  takes  much  physic  in  his  youth,  shall 
soon  bewail  it  in  his  old  age :"  purgative  physic  especially,  which  doth  much  debi- 
litate nature.  For  which  causes  some  physicians  refrain  from  the  use  of  purgatives, 
or  else  sparingly  use  them.  ^  Henricus  Ayrerus  in  a  consultation  for  a  melancholy 
person,  would  have  him  take  &a  few  purges  as  he  could,  ^  because  there  be  no  such 
medicines,  which  do  not  steal  away  some  of  our  strength,  and  rob  the  parts  of  our 
body,  weaken  nature,  and  cause  that  cacochymia,"  which  '^Celsus  and  others  observe, 
or  ill  digestion,  and  bad  juide  through  all  the  parts  of  it.  Galen  himself  confesseth, 
"  ^  that  purgative  physic  is  contrary  to  nature,  takes  away  some  of  our  best  spirits, 
and  consumes  the  very  substance  of  our  bodies :"  But  this,  without  question,  is  to 
be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  unseasonably  or  immoderately  taken :  they  have 
their  excellent  use  in  this,  as  well  as  most  other  infirmities.  Of  alteratives  and  cor- 
dials no  man  doubts,  be  they  simples  or  compounds.  I  will  amongst  that  infinite 
variety  of  medicines,  which  I  find  in  every  pharmacopcBia,  every  physician,  herb- 
alist, &c.,  single  out  some  of  the  chiefest 

Sub  SECT.  II. — Simples  proper  to  Melancholy^  against  Exotic  Simples. 

Medicines  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  eitlier  simple  or  compound. 
Simples  are  alterative  or  purgative.  Alteratives  are  such  as  correct,  strengthen 
nature,  alter,  any  way  hinder  or  resist  the  disease ;  and  they  be  herbs,  stones,  mine- 
rals, &c.  all  proper  to  this  humour.  For  as  there  be  diverse  distinct  infirmities 
continually  vexing  us, 

Avrdfiarot  ^otrSot  xaKi  ^vttroiat  ipipovvai 

So  there  be  several  remedies,  as  "he  saith,  '^each  disease  a  medicine,  for  every 


'  IMwaiM  steal  both  day  and  nii^bt  on  men. 
For  Jupiter  hath  taken  voice  Uwa  tbem:** 


uCyrlp.  lib.  1.   Veiut  vestium  fractarum  reaarcina* 
tore*.  &c.  i>  Chrys.  horn.  ^  Prudens  et  pius 

medicuSt  morbam  ante  ezpellere  latasit,  cibia  mpdici- 
Daliboa,  quam  purii  medicinia.  isCuicunque  potest 
per  alimenta  restitui  sanitas.  fru^iendua  est  penitus 
Qsas  medieamentorum.  m  Modestus  et  sapiens  medi* 
ens,  nunquam  properabit  ad  pharmaciam,  nisi  cofente 
neceantate.  >«Cltticunque  pbarmaeator  in  Juven 


2h2 


tutp,  deflebit  in  senectute.  UHildisfa.  spied,  de 

mel.  fol.  S7S.  Nulla  est  flrmd  medicine  purgans,  qua 
non  aliquam  de  viribus  et  partibua  corporis  depredatur. 
"  Lib.  1.  et  Bart.  lib.  a  cap.  19.  »De  vict.  acut. 

Omne  purgans  medicamentum,  eorpori  purgato  con* 
trarium,  ftc.  suceoa  et  spiritus  abdiicit,  sunitantiam 
corpons  aufert.  »  Hesiod.  op.  »  Heurniua  prsf. 
pra.  med.  ^Quot  morboram  aont  idea,  toi  remedionim 
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hnmour ;  and  as  some  hold,  every  clime,  every  country,  and  more  than  that,  every 
private  place  hath  his  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar  almost  to  tlie  domi- 
neering and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it,  As  **  one  discourseth,  ^  wormwood  grows 
sparingly  in  Italy,  because  most  part  there  they  be  misafl^ted  with  hot  diseases: 
but  henbane,  poppy,  and  such  cold  herbs :  with  us  in  Germany  and  Poland,  great 
store  of  it  in  every  waste.''  Baracellus  Horto  geniali^  and  Baptista  Porta  Pkymg- 
namiea^  lib,  6.  cap.  23,  give  many  instances  and  examples  of  it,  and  brin£  manj 
other  proofs.  For  that  cause  belike  that  learned  Fuchsius  of  Nurembuig,  *^wben 
he  came  into  a  village,  considered  always  what  herbs  did  grow  most  frequently 
about  it,  and  those  he  distilled  in  a  silver  alembic,  making  use  of  others  amongst 
them  as  occasion  served."  I  know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our  northern  simples 
are  weak,  imperfect,  not  so  well  concocted,  of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  soatheni 
parts,  not  so  fit  to  be  used  in  physic,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  afar  off: 
senna,  cassia  out  of  .Silgypt,  rhubarb  from  Barbary,  aloes  from  Socotra;  turbitb, 
agaric,  mirabolanes,  hermodactils,  from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the  west,  aod 
some  as  &r  as  China,  hellebore  from  the  Anticyrae,  or  that  of  Austria  which  beais 
the  piurple  flower,  which  Mathiolus  so  much  approves,  and  so  of  the  rest  In  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  ''Maginus  commends  two  mountains,  Mariola  and 
Renagolosa,  femous  for  simples;^  Leander  Albertus,  '^  Bald  us  a  mountain  near  the 
Lake  Benacus  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  to  which  all  the  herbalists  in  the  coontir 
continually  flock;  Ortelius  one  in  Apulia,  Munster  Mons  major  in  Istria;  others  Mont- 
pelier  in  France ;  Prosper  Altinus  prefers  Egyptian  simples,  Garcias  ab  Horta  Indian 
before  the  rest,  another  those  of  Italy,  Crete,  &c.  Many  times  they  are  over-curious 
in  this  kind,  whom  Fuchsius  taxeth,  InstU,  I,  1.  sec,  1.  cap.  1.  "^that  think  thej 
do  nothing,  except  they  rake  all  over  India,  Arabia,  Ethiopia  for  remedies,  and  fetdi 
their  physic  from  the  three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  from  beyond  the  Garamantes. 
Many  an  old  wife  or  country  woman  doth  often  more  good  with  a  few  known  and 
common  garden  herbs,  than  our  bombast  physicians,  with  all  their  prodigious,  sump- 
tuous, &r-fetched,  rare,  conjectural  medicines :"  without  all  question  if  we  have 
not  these  rare  exotic  simples,  we  hold  that  at  home,  which  is  in  virtue  equivalent 
unto  them,  ours  will  serve  as  well  as  theirs,  if  they  be  taken  in  proportionable  quan- 
tity, fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much  better,  and  more  proper  to  our  constitu- 
tutions.  But  so  'tis  for  the  most  part,  as  Pliny  writes  to  Gallus,  '^  ^  We  are  careless 
of  that  which  is  near  us,  and  follow  that  which  is  afar  ofl^  to  know  which  we  will 
travel  and  sail  beyond  the  seas,  wholly  neglecting  that  which  is  under  our  eyes.'^ 
Opium  in  Turkey  doth  scarce  oflend,  with  us  in  a  small  quantity  it  stupifies ;  cicuta 
or  hemlock  is  a  strong  poison  in  Greece,  but  with  us  it  hath  no  such  violent  efiects: 
I  conclude  with  I.  Voschius,  who  as  he  much  inveighs  against  those  exotic  medi- 
cines, so  he  promiseth  by  our  European,  a  full  cure  and  absolute  of  all  diseases;  i 
capUe  ad  caJcem^  nostra  regicnis  herba  nostris  corpanbus  magis  eonduewU^  out  own 
simples  agree  best  with  us.  It  was  a  thing  that  Femelius  much  laboiured  in  his 
French  practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domestic  physic ;  so  did 
"*  Janus  Comarius,  and  Martin  Rulandus  in  Germany.  T.  B.  with  us,  as  appeareth  by 
a  treatise  of  his  divulged  in  our  tongue  1615,  to  prove  the  sufiSciency  of  English 
medicines,  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  If  our  simples  be  not  altogether 
of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if  like  industry  were  used,  those  &r  fetched 
drugs  would  prosper  as  well  with  us,  as  in  those  countries  whence  now  we  hare 
them,  as  well  as  cherries,  artichokes,  tobacco,  and  many  such.  There  have  been 
diverse  worthy  physicians,  which  have  tried  excellent  conclusions  in  this  kind,  and 
many  diligent,  painfid  apothecaries,  as  Gesner,  Besler,  Gerard,  &c.,  but  amongst  the  . 
rest  those  ftunous  public  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Nurembuig  in  Germany,  Leyden 


genera  variia  poteatiia  decorata.  «  Penottas  denar. 
med.  daeeunque  r^io  producit  simplicia,  pro  inorbis 
refionis;  creaeit  raro  absynthium  in  Italia,  quod  ibt 
fdenimqae  morbi  ealidi,  led  cieuta,  papaver,  et  herbs 
ttifidm ;  apad  Doa  Germanoa  et  Polonoa  ubique  provenit 
abqrntbiam.  »Qttum  in.  villain  venit,  consideravit 
quae  ibi  creaeebant  medicamenta.  aimplicia  flrcquentiora, 
el  iia  plerunque  oaua  distillatia,  et  aliter,  alimbacum 
idee  argenteum  dreumferena.  ■  Herbc  niedicia  utilea 
omoiam  in  Apulia  feraciaaiuMe.  MGeoc.  ad  quoa 

BUfaiu  iMrbviorain  aiunenu  andique  eonmit.   Sin- 


cerua  Itiner.  Gallia.  * Bkldua  raonw  prope  Benatfla 
bfrhilegia  roazime  nottia.  *  Qoi  ve  nibil  eftciM 

arbitrantar,  nisi  Indiam,  iEthiopiamt  Arabiaai,  *L"^^ 
Garaniaotaa  A  tribua  mandi  partiliua  exquiata  reneffit 
eorraduni.  Totius  scpe  medeinr  ruatica  anus  ana.  tt. 
37  Ep.  lib.'S^  Proximorum  incurioailonginqna  teexzam. 
et  ad  ca  cornoacenda  iter  ingredi  et  mare  traaioitt^ 
flolemus ;  at  que  aub  oculta  poaita  ncgtiginius.  *  »* 
otica  rejecit,  domeaiicia  aolom  noa  ooDteatoa  e«e  ^ 
Ittit.    Melcli.  Adamoa  vit  ^ua. 
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in  Holland,  Montpelier  in  France,  (and  our'a  in  Oxford  now  injierif  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Danvers  Earl  of  Danby)  are  much  to  be 
commended,  wherein  all  exotic  plants  almost  are  to  be  seen,  and  liberal  allowance 
yearly  made  for  their  better  maintenance,  that  young  students  may  be  the  sooner 
informed  in  the  knowledge  of  them  :  which  as  "*  Fuchsius  holds,  ^^  is  most  neces- 
sary for  that  exquisite  manner  of  curing,''  and  as  great  a  shame  for  a  physician  not 
to  observe  them,  as  for  a  workman  not  to  know  his  axe,  saw,  square,  or  any  other 
tool  which  he  must  of  necessity  use. 

Sub  SECT.  Hi. — ^Ueratwes,  Herhs^  other  Vegetables^  ^c. 

Amongst  these  800  simples,  which  Galeottus  reckons  up,  lib,  3.  de  promise,  doC" 
tor.  cap,  3,  and  many  exquisite  herbalists  have  written  of,  these  few  following  alone 
I  find  appropriated  to  this  humour :  of  which  some  be  alteratives ;  ^  ^^  which  by  a 
secret  force,"  saith  Renodseus,  ^  and  special  quality  expel  future  diseases,  perfectly 
cure  those  which  are,  and  many  such  incurable  efiects.''  This  is  as  well  observed 
in  other  plants,  stones,  minerals,  and  creatures,  as  in  herbs,  in  other  maladies  as  in 
this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a  man's  skull  ?  What  several  virtues  of 
corns  in  a  horse-leg,  "  of  a  wolf's  liver,  &c.  Of  "  diverse  excrements  of  beasts,  all 
good  against  several  diseases  ?  What  extraordinary  virtues  are  ascribed  unto  plants? 
^Satyrium  et  eruca  penem  erigutU^  viiex  et  nymphea  semen  extinguunLf  ^  some  herbs 
provoke  lust,  some  again,  as  agnus  castus,  water-lily,  quite  extinguisheth  seed ;  poppy 
causeth  sleep,  cabbage  resisteth  drunkenness,  &c.,  and  that  which  is  more  to  be  ad- 
mired, that  such  and  such  plants  should  have  a  peculiar  virtue  to  such  particular 
parts,  ^as  to  the  head  aniseeds,  foalfoot,  betony,  calamint,  eye-bright,  lavender,  bays, 
roses,  rue,  sage,  marjoram,  peony,  &c.  For  the  lungs  calamint,  liquorice,  ennula 
campana,  hyssop,  horehound,  water  germander,  &c.  For  the  heart,  borage,  bugloss, 
saffron,  balm,  basil,  rosemary,  violet,  roses,  &c.  For  the  stomach,  wormwood,  mints, 
betony,  balm,  centaury,  sorrel,  parslan.  For  the  liver,  darthspine  or  camaepitis,  ger- 
mander, agrimony,  fennel,  endive,  succory,  liverwort,  barberries.  For  the  spleen, 
maiden-hair,  finger-fern,  dodder  of  thyme,  hop,  the  rind  of  ash,  betony.  For  the 
kidneys,  grumel,  parsley,  saxifrage,  plaintain,  mallow.  For  the  womb,  mugwort, 
pennyroyal,  fetherfew,  savine,  &c.  For  the  joints,  camomile,  St  John's  wort,  organ, 
rue,  cowslips,  centaury  the  less,  &c.  And  so  to  peculiar  diseases.  To  this  of  me- 
lancholy you  shall  find  a  catalogue  of  herbs  proper,  and  that  in  every  part '  See 
more  in  Wecker,  Renodeus,  Heurnius  lib,  2.  cap,  19.  &c.  I  will  briefly  speak  of 
them,  as  first  of  alteratives,  which  Galen,  in  his  third  book  of  diseased  parts,  prefers 
before  diminutives,  and  Trallianus  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  on  melan- 
choly men  ^  by  moistening,  than  by  purging  of  them. 

Borage.]  In  this  catalogue,  borage  and  bugloss  may  challenge  the  chiefest  place, 
whether  in  substance,  juice,  roots,  seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  decoctions,  distilled  waters, 
extracts,  oils,  &c.,  for  such  kind  of  herbs  be  diversely  varied.  Bugloss  is  hot  and 
moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reckoned  up  amongst  those  herbs  which  expel  melan- 
choly, and  '^exhilarate  the  heart,  Galen,  lib,  6.  cap.  80.  de  simpl.  med,  Dioscorides, 
lib.  4.  cap,  123.  Pliny  much  magnifies  this  plant  It  may  be  diversely  used ;  as  in 
broth,  in  "  wine,  in  conserves,  syrups,  &c.  It  is  an  excellent  cordial,  and  against 
this  malady  most  frequently  prescribed ;  a  herb  indeed  of  such  sovereignty,  that  as 
Diodorus,  lib.  7.  bibl,  Plinius,  lib.  29.  cap.  2.  et  lib.  21.  cap,  22.  Plutarch,  sympos, 
lib.  1.  cap.  1.  Dioscorides,  lib.  5.  cap.  40.  Cselius,  lib.  19.  c.  3.  suppose  it  was 
that  famous  Nepenthes  of  ^  Homer,  which  Polydamna,  Thonis's  wife  (then  king  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt),  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  of  such  rare  virtue,  ^^  that  if  taken 
steeped  in  wine,  if  wife  and  children,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all 
thy  dearest  friends  should  die  before  thy  face,  thou  couldst  not  grieve  or  shed  a  tear 
for  them." 


•  tnstit.  1. 1.  cap.  S.we.  1.  ad  exqaiiitain  curandi 
ratiooem,  quorum  cognitio  iiDprimii  necewaria  est. 
i*ciae  ciBcft  ri  ac  gpecifica  qualitate  morboa  fiituroa 
arcent.  lib.  l.cap.  10.  Inatit.  Fbar.  UQaien.  lib. 

cpar  Ittpi  epaticoa  carat.  *  Stercua  pecoria  ad  £pi- 

lepaiaiD,  Ac  >*  PricatpinUe,  rocket.  Mgabina 


fietom  educit.  >•  Wecker.  Vide  Oiwaldam  CroUiam, 
lib.  de  intemis  rerum  aigoataria,  de  lierbi*  particulari* 
bus  parti  cuique  convenientibaa.  **  Ideon  Lauren- 

tiua,  e.  9.  **  Oioor  borago  gaodia  aemper  aga 

»  Vino  infuaum  hilaritatem  &cit.      **  Odyaa.  A. 
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**Qol  Kinel  id  pateri  raiitaai  Nepentbat  Tueho 
HftOMiit,  bk  laehrjnnam,  non  u  raaviMiiBA  jfttitm, 
8i  germanns  ei  chama,  materque  paterqoe 
Oppetat,  ante  oculoa  farro  confiMana  atrod.** 

Helena's  commended  bowl  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no  other  ingredient,  as  most 
of  our  critics  conjecture,  than  this  of  borage. 

Balm.]  Melissa  balm  hath  an  admirable  virtue  to  alter  melancholy,  be  it  steeped 
in  our  ordinary  drink,  extracted,  or  otherwise  taken.  Cardan,  lib.  6.  much  admires 
this  herb.  It  heats  and  dries,  saith  ^  Heurnius,  in  the  second  degree,  with  a  wonde^ 
ful  virtue  comforts  the  heart,  and  puigeth  all  melancholy  vapours  jfrom  the  spirits, 
Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  in  Dioscondem.  Besides  they  ascribe  other  virtues  to  it, 
^*  ^  as  to  help  concoction,  to  cleanse  the  brain,  expel  all  careful  thoughts,  and  anxious 
imaginations :"  the  same  words  in  effect  are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fucb> 
sius,  Leobel,  Delacampius,  and  every  herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him  that  is  me- 
lancholy than  to  steep  this  and  borage  in  his  ordinary  drink. 

Mathiolus,  in  his  fifth  book  of  Medicinal  Epistles,  reckons  up  scorzonera,^*^Dot 
against  poison  only,  falling  sickness,  and  such  as  are  vertiginous,  but  to  this  malady; 
the  root  of  it  taken  by  itself  expels  sorrow,  causeth  mirth  and  lightness  of  heart^' 

Anton iuS'Musa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Caesar  Augustus,  in  his  book  which 
he  writ  of  the  virtues  of  betony,  cap.  6.  wonderfully  commends  that  herb,  animoi 
hominum  et  corpora  custodii^  securas  de  metu  reddit^  it  preserves  both  body  and  mini 
from  fears,  cares,  griefs ;  cures  falling  sickness,  this  and  many  other  diseases,  to 
whom  Galen  subscribes,  Kb.  7.  simp.  med.    Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  Sfc. 

Marigold  is  much  approved  against  melancholy,  and  often  used  therefore  in  our 
ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and  many  other  diseases. 

JETop.j  Lupidus,  hop,  is  a  sovereign  remedy ;  Fuchsius,  cap.  58.  Plant.  hisL  mndi 
extols  it;  ^^ it  purgeth  all  choler,  and  purifies  the  blood.  MatthioL  cap.  140.  ts 4. 
DioscoT.  wonders  the  physicians  of  his  time  made  no  more  use  of  it,  because  it 
rarifies  and  cleanseth :  we  use  it  to  this  purpose  in  our  ordinary  beer,  which  before 
was  thick  and  fulsome. 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal,  are  likewise  magnified  and  much  prescribed 
(as  I  shall  after  show),  especially  in  hypochondriac  melancholy,  daily  to  be  used, 
aod  in  whey :  and  as  Ruffus  Ephesias,  ^  Areteus  relate,  by  breaking  wind,  helping 
concoction,  many  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  with  the  frequent  use  of  them 
alone. 

And  because  the  spleen  and  blood  are  of\en  misaflected  in  melancholy,  I  may  not 
omit  endive,  succory,  dandelion,  fiunitory,  &c.,  which  cleanse  the  blood,  Scolopen- 
dria,  cuscuta,  ceterache,  mugwort,  liverwort,  ash,  tamarisk,  genist,  maidenhair,  &Ci 
which  must  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  1  may  add  roses,  violets,  capers,  featherfew,  scordium,  staechas,  rosemary* 
ros  solis,  saffron,  ochyme,  sweet  apples,  wine,  tobacco,  sanders,  &c.  That  PeruTian 
chamico,  monstrosd  facuUate^  ^c,  Linshcosteus  Datura ;  and  to  such  as  are  cold,  the 
^  decoction  of  guiacum,  China  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  the  ilowera  of  carduas  beoe- 
dictus,  which  I  find  much  used  by  Montanus  in  his  Consultations,  Julius  Alexandri- 
nus,  Lelius,  Egubinus,  and  others.  ^  Bemardus  Penottus  prefere  his  herba  solis,  or 
Dutch  sindaw,  before  all  the  rest  in  this  disease,  ^  and  will  admit  of  no  herb  upon 
the  earth  to  be  comparable  to  it."  It  excels  Homer's  moly,  cures  this,  felling  sick- 
ness, and  almost  all  other  infirmities.  The  ssame  Penottus  speaks  of  an  excelieot 
balm  out  of  Aponensis,  which,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  drops  in  a  cup  of  winci 
^  ^  will  cause  a  sudden  alteration,  drive  away  dumps,  and  cheer  up  the  heart^'  M^ 
Guianerius,  in  his  Antidotary,  hath  many  such.  ^Jacobus  de  Dondis  the  aggie- 
gator,  repeats  ambergrease,  nutmegs,  and  allspice  amongst  the  rest.  But  that  cannot 
be  general.    Amber  and  spice  will  make  a  hot  brain  mad,  good  for  cold  and  moist 


«  Lib.  8.  cap.  8.  prax.  med.  mira  vi  totUiam  prcbet  ei 
eor  eonflrmat,  vaooret  melaocfaoliooi  purgat  i  spiriti- 
but.  «■  Propnum  eel  ejuf  animum  bilarem  reddere, 
eoneoctionem  luvare,  cerebri  obetructionet  reeecare, 
■ollicitodinei  flifare.  tollicitaa  imaf inaiionet  toUere. 
fleononera.  ^  Non  tolum  ad  yiperanun  morsua, 

comitialefl,  vertiainowM ;  aad  per  ae  aocoaanaodata  radix 
uiatitiam  diseutit,  hilaritatemque  oonciliat.     *  Bilem 


cap.  5.  Laiet.  occit.  Indie  deaerip.  lib.  10.  ojvj 
«* Heurnius,  I.  8.  conaiL  185.  Booltzii  ooDiil.77.  ^^ 
denar. med.  Omnes ca pilia doloraa et pbanUffaaitV)^ 
lit ;  aciaa  nultam  berbam  in  tenia  hnic  coopartadaa 
▼iribua  el  bonitate  naaci.  ^  OpUmnm  medieaaoB- 

tum  in  eeleri  cordis  oonfortatione,  et  ad  ooiwsqiu  uit- 
tantur,  dec  •  Rondoletiaa.    Etenam  qvod jm 

habet  miram  ad  hilariutem  et  molti  pro  aeerelo  hsMiL 


atramque  deirabit,  aaDguiaeflt  purgau  ^  Lib.  7.  |  flckanliiua  obaerv.  med.  can.  5.  obaerv.  81^ 
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Garcias  ab  Horto  hath  many  Indian  plants,  whose  yirtues  he  much  magnifies  in  this 
disease.  Lemnius,  insHL  cap,  58.  admires  rue,  and  commends  it  to  have  excellent 
virtue,  ^^to  expel  vain  imaginations,  devils,  and  to  ease  afflicted  souls."  Other 
things  are  much  magnified  ^  by  writers,  as  an  old  cock,  a  ram's  head,  a  wolPs  heart 
borne  or  eaten,  which  Mercurialis  approves ;  Prosper  Altinus  the  water  of  Nilus ; 
Gomesius  all  sea-water,  and  at  seasonable  times  to  be  sea-sick:  goat's  milk, 
whey,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Precious  Stones^  Metals^  Minerals^  Mteraiives, 

Precious  stones  are  diversely  censured;  many  explode  the  use  of  them  or  any 
minerals  in  physic,  of  whom  Thomas  Erastus  is  the  chief,  in  his  tract  against  Para- 
celsus, and  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius,  *'  ^^  That  stones  can  work  any 
wonders,  let  them  believe  that  list,  no  man  shall  persuade  me ;  for  my  part,  I  have 
found  by  experience  there  is  no  virtue  in  them."  But  Matthiolus,  in  his  comment 
upon  ^  Dioscorides,  is  as  profuse  on  the  other  side,  in  their  commendation ;  so  is 
Cardan,  Renodeus,  Alardus,  Rueus,  Encelius,  Marbodeus,  &c.  "Matthiolus  specifies 
in  coral :  and  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Basil,  Chym,  prefers  the  salt  of  coral.  ^  Christoph. 
Encelius,  lib.  3.  cap.  131.  will  have  them  to  be  as  so  many  several  medicines  against 
melancholy,  sorrow,  fear,  dulness,  and  the  like ;  **  Renodeus  admires  them,  ^  besides 
they  adorn  kings'  crowns,  grace  the  fingers,  enrich  our  household  stufi^  defend  us 
from  enchantments,  preserve  health,  cure  diseases,  they  drive  away  grief,  cares,  and 
exhilarate  the  mind."    The  particulars  be  these. 

Granatus,  a  precious  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  like  the  kernels  of  a  pomegra- 
granate,  an  imperfect  kind  of  ruby,  it  comes  from  Calecut;  "^^if  hung  about  the 
neck,  or  taken  in  drink,  it  much  resisteth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the  heart"  The 
same  properties  I  find  ascribed  to  the  hyacinth  and  topaz.  '^  They  allay  anger,  grief, 
diminish  madness,  much  delight  and  exhilarate  the  mind.  "'^  If  it  be  either  carried 
about,  or  taken  in  a  potion,  it  will  increase  wisdom,"  saith  Cardan,  ^  expel  fear ;  he 
brags  that  he  hath  cured  many  madmen  with  it,  which,  when  they  laid  by  the  stone, 
were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were  at  first."  Petrus  Bayerus,  lib,  2.  cap.  13.  veni 
mectan^f  Fran.  Rueus,  cap.  19.  de  gemmis^  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  "a  friend 
of  wisdom,  an  enemy  to  folly.  Pliny,  lib.  37.  Solinus,  cap,  52.  Albertus  de  Lapid. 
Cardan.  Elncelius,  lib.  3.  cap.  66.  highly  magnifies  the  virtue  of  the  beryl,  ^^it 
much  avails  to  a  good  understanding,  represseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts,  causeth 
mirth,"  &c.  In  the  belly  of  a  swsdlow  there  is  a  stone  found  called  chelidonius, 
*'  '^  which  if  it  be  lapped  in  a  fair  cloth,  and  tied  to  the  right  arm,  will  cure  lunatics, 
madmen,  make  them  amiable  and  merry." 

There  is  a  kind  of  onyx  called  a  chalcedony,  which  hath  the  same  qualities, 
^'^  avails  much  against  fantastic  illusions  which  proceed  from  melancholy,"  preserves 
the  vigour  and  good  estate  of  the  whole  body. 

The  Eban  stone,  which  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold  with,  borne  about  or 
given  to  drink,  ^  hath  the  same  properties,  or  not  much  unlike. 

Levinus  Lemnius,  Institui.  ad  vit.  cap>  58.  amongst  other  jewels,  makes  mention 
of  two  more  notable ;  carbuncle  and  coral,  ^  ^^  which  drive  away  childish  fears,  devils, 
overcome  sorrow,  and  hung  about  the  neck  repress  troublesome  dreams,"  which  pro- 
perties almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  green-coloured  ^  emmetris  if  it  be  carried  about, 
or  worn  in  a  ring ;  Rueus  to  the  diamond. 

Nicholas  Cabeus,  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Magnetical  Philoso- 

^Afllictaa  mentes  relevat,  animi  imaginationea  et    aedat  et  aoimi  tristitiam  pellit.  *■  Lapii  hie  get- 

demonet  ezpellit.  MSckenkius,  Mizaldua,  Rhaait. '  tatui  aut  cbibitua  prudentiam  auget,  nocturnos  timores 

u Craionia  ep.  vol.  ].  Credat  qui  vult  gemmaa  mirabilia  pellit ;  intancM  liac  sanavi,  et  quum  lapidem  ahlecerint, 
efficere;  mihi  qui  et  ratione  et  ezperientia  didici  ali-    erupit  itemm  stuititia.  uinducit  rapientiam. 


ter  rem  habere,  nuilua  fadle  perauadebit  falaum  ease 
veram.  <•  L.  de  |{emini«.  **  Margaritc  et  co- 

rallum  ad  melancholiam  prtecipue  vaient.  m  Mar- 

garitc et  ffemnue  apiritua  conrortant  et  cor,  melancbo- 
liais  fiigant.  "  Proefat.  ad  lap.  pree.  lib.  3.  8H:t.  2. 

de  mat.  med.  Regum  coronas  omant,  digitoa  illuatrant, 
mpeilectilem  ditant,  d  faaeioo  tuentur,  roorhia  meden- 
tnr,  saoitatem  oonaervant,  montem  ezhilarant.  triiiti 


fiigat  atultitiam.  Idem  Cardaoua,  lunaticoa  Juvat. 
"^Conft'rt  ad  bonum  intellectum,comprimit  malaa  cogi* 
tatioDea,  dtc    Aiacrea  reddit.  «  Aibertua,  Ence* 

liua,  cap.  44.  lib.  3.  Plin.  lib.  37.  cap.  10.  Jacobua  de 
Doodia:  deilro  brachio  alligatiia  aanat  lunaticoa,  inaa- 
noe,  facit  amabilea,  Jucundoa.  <*  Valet  contra 

phantaaticaa  iiluaionea  ez  melancholia.  *  Amentes 
aanat,  triatitiam  pellit.  iram,  dec  m  Vaiet  ad  fU. 


tiam  pellant.  MEneeliua,  1.  3.  c.  4.    Suspenaua  |  gandoa  timorea  et  d»monea,  tarbalenta  aomnia  abigit, 

vel  ebtbitua  triatitia  multum  reaiatit,  et  cor  recreat.  j  et  nocturnoa  poerorum  timorea  eompMciU       *Somiiia 
"  Idem.  cap.  5.  ei  cap.  6.  de  Byacintbo  et  Topazio.  Iram  j  lata  ikcit  argenteo  annalo  gestatoa. 
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phy,  a^.  8.  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  a  loadstone,  recites  many  several  opinionB; 
some  say  that  if  it  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  qtds  per  fruetra  voretj  juenUdem 
restUuet^  it  will,  like  viper's  wine,  restore  one  to  his  youth;  and  yet  if  earned  about 
them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause  melancholy;  let  experience  determine. 

Mercurialis  admires  the  emerald  for  its  virtues  in  pacifying  all  aflections  of  the 
mind;  others  the  sapphire,  which  is  ^  the  "^ direst  of  all  precious  stones,  of  sky 
colour,  and  a  great  enemy  to  black  choler,  frees  the  mind,  mends  manners,"  &c 
Jacobus  de  Dondis,  in  his  catalogue  of  simples,  hath  ambeigrease,  os  in  corde  cenu 
"  the  bone  in  a  stag's  heart,  a  monocerot's  horn,  bezoar's  stone  ("  of  which  dse- 
where),  it  is  found  in  the  belly  of  a  little  beast  in  the  East  Indies,  brought  into 
Europe  by  Hollanders,  and  our  countrymen  merchants.  Renodeus,  cap.  22.  Uh.  3. 
de  ment,  med,  saith  he  saw  two  of  these  beasts  alive,  in  the  castle  of  the  Lord  of 
Vitry  at  Coubert 

lApis  lazuli  and  armenus,  because  they  purge,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  place. 

Of  the  rest  in  brief  thus  much  I  will  add  out  of  CSardan,  Renodeus,  cap,  23.  lib.  3. 
Rondoletius,  lib.  1.  de  Testat.  c.  15.4rc."^That  almost  all  jewels  and  precious  stones 
have  excellent  virtues  to  pacify  the  aflections  of  the  mind,  for  which  cause  rich  men 
so  much  covet  to  have  them :  '^and  those  smaller  unions  which  are  found  in  shells 
amongst  the  Persians  and  Indians,  by  the  consent  of  all  writers,  are  very  cordial,  and 
most  part  avail  to  the  exhilaration  of  the  heart" 

Minerals.]  Most  men  say  as  much  of  gold  and  some  other  minerals,  as  these 
have  done  of  precious  stones.  Erastus  still  maintains  the  opposite  part  DispvL 
in  Paracelsum.  cap.  4.fol.  196.  he  confesseth  of  gold,  ^''^that  it  midLes  the  beait 
merry,  but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a  miser's  chest :"  at  nd/d  plaudo  nsni 
ac  nummos  contemplar  in  arcdy  as  he  said  in  the  poet,  it  so  revives  the  spirits,  and  ii 
an  excellent  recipe  against  melancholy, 

ftWiar  gcid  n  pkgtU  u  a  eerdial, 
Tk0ritfar9  k»  UneigM  H  tpeeloL 

Aurum  poiahile^  he  discommends  and  inveighs  against  it,  by  reason  of  the  corrosiTe 
waters  which  are  used  in  it :  which  argument  our  Dr.  Guin  urgeth  against  D.  Aoto- 
nius.  ''*  Erastus  concludes  their  philosophical  stones  and  potable  gM^  &c.  ^  to  be 
no  better  than  poison,"  a  mere  imposture,  a  non  ens  ;  dug  out  of  that  broody  hill 
belike  this  golden  stone  is,  ubi  nasceiur  ridiculus  mus.  Paracelsus  and  his  chemis- 
tical  followers,  as  so  many  Promethei,  will  fetch  fixe  from  heaven,  will  cure  all  man- 
ner of  diseases  with  minerals,  accounting  them  the  only  physic  on  the  other  side. 
"^  Paracelsus  calls  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  idiots,  sophis- 
ters,  &c.  Jipagesis  istas  qui  Vulcanias  istas  metamorphoses  sugillant,  inscitia  soho- 
lesy  supince  pertinaciiB  alumnosj  ^c,  not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  want 
of  these  remedies :  and  bra^  that  by  them  he  can  make  a  man  live  160  years,  or  to 
the  world's  end,  with  their  ^Jilexipharmacums^  Panaceas^  Mummiasj  unguentwn  3t^ 
marium,  and  such  magnetical  cures,  Lampas  vita  et  mortis^  Balneum  Dianet^  Bal- 
samum^  Electrum  Magico-physicum,  Amuleta  Martialia^  Sfc.  What  will  not  he  and 
his  followera  eflect  I  He  brags,  moreover,  that  he  was  primus  medicorumj  and  did 
more  famous  cures  than  all  the  physicians  in  Europe  besides,  ^  ^  a  drop  of  his  pre- 
parations should  go  &rther  than  a  drachm,  or  ounce  of  theirs,"  those  loathsome  and 
fulsome  filthy  potions,  heteroclitical  pills  (so  he  calls  them),  horse  medicines,  ad 
guoram  aspeetum  Cyclops  Polyphemus  exhorresceret.  And  though  some  condemn 
their  skill  and  magneti(»l  cures  as  tending  to  magical  superstition,  witchery,  channs, 
&C.,  yet  they  admire,  stiffly  vindicate  nevertheless,  and  infinitely  prefer  them.  Bat 
these  are  both  in  extremes,  the  middle  sort  approve  of  minerals,  though  not  in  so 
high  a  degree.    Lemnius  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  occult,  not.  mir.  commends  gold  inwardly 


■>  Atrc  bill  adveraatur,  omnium  gemmarom  pulcber- 
rima,  ooBli  colorem  refert,  aoimum  ab  errore  liberal, 
HKMWt  in  melius  mutat.  ^  Longia  moBroribaa  foliciter 
medetur,  deliquiia,  Ibc.  *Bee.  5.  Memb.  I.  Subs.  5. 

*Ge8tamen  lapidum  et  gemmanim  maximum  fert  auzi* 
Unm  et  juvamen ;  unde  qui  dites  sunt  gemmae  aecnm 
ISure  atudent.  *>  Margarita  et  unionea  que  i  con* 

chia  et  piaeibufl  apud  Peraas  et  Indoe,  valde  cordialei 
innt,  tjo.  n  Aonun  letitiam  genarat,  non  in  corde, 
•ed  in  aicA  ▼ironun.        vsCbaucer.         n  Aorom  aob 


aurum.  Noxium  ob  aquan  rodentea.  n  ^.  ad  Voas- 
vium.  Bletailica  omnia  in  univemm  quoviamodo  fa- 
rota,  nee  tutd  nee  commodd  intra  corpoa  snmi.  ^b 
parag.  Btultiniroua  pilua  oocipitis  mei  plna  scit,  q«u 
omnes  vestri  doctorea,  et  calceorum  aieonim  aoasli 
doctiorea  aunt  quam  veater  Galenuf  et  Avweona,  barka 
mea  plua  ezperta  eat  quam  veatne  omoea  Acadeoiiv- 
7*  Vide  Emeatum  Burgratium,  ediL  Flranaker.  fin. 
1011.  Crolliua  and  otbera.  ^  Plus  proffciet  gutta  OKt, 
quam  tot  eorum  dradmue  et  uncic 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  5.] 


Ccmfound  AUeraiwes. 


and  outwardly  used,  as  in  rings,  excellent  good  in  medicines ;  and  such  mixtures  as  are 
made  for  melancholy  men,  saith  Wecker,  antid.spec.  lib,  1.  to  whom  Renodeus  sub- 
scribes, lib,  2.  cap.  2.  Ficinus,  lib.  2.  cap,  19.  Femel.  tneth.  med.  lib.  5.  cap.  21.  de 
Cardiacis.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  9.  Audemacus,  Libavius,  Quer- 
cetanus,  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Euvonymus,  Rubeus,  and  Matthiolus  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Epistles,  Andreas  d  Blaioen  epist.  ad  MaUhiolum^  as  commended  and  formerly 
used  by  Avicenna,  Amoldus,  and  many  others :  ^  Matthiolus  in  the  same  place  ap- 
proves of  potable  gold,  mercury,  with  many  such  chemical  confections,  ana  goes  so 
far  in  approbation  of  them,  that  he  holds  ^^no  man  can  be  an  excellent  physician 
that  hath  not  some  skill  in  chemistical  distillations,  aud  that  chronic  diseases  can 
hardly  be  cured  without  mineral  medicines :''  look  for  antimony  among  purgers. 

Sub  SECT.  V. — Compound  Alteratives;  censure  of  Compounds^  and  mixed  Physic. 

Flint,  lib.  24.  c.  1,  bitterly  taxeth  all  compound  medicines,  ""^  Men's  knavery, 
imposture,  and  captious  wits,  have  invented  those  shops,  in  which  every  man's  life 
is  set  to  sale :  and  by  and  by  came  in  those  compositions  and  inexplicable  mixtures, 
far-fetched  out  of  India  and  Arabia ;  a  medicine  for  a  botch  must  be  had  as  fiir  as 
the  Red  Sea."  And  'tis  not  without  cause  which  he  saith ;  for  out  of  question  they 
are  much  to  ®*  blame  in  their  compositions,  whilst  they  make  infinite  variety  of  mix- 
tures, as  "Fuchsius  notes.  ^^  They  think  they  get  themselves  great  credit,  excel 
others,  and  to  be  more  learned  than  the  rest,  because  they  make  numy  variations ; 
but  he  accounts  them  fools,  and  whilst  they  brag  of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get 
themselves  a  name,  they^come  ridiculous,  betray  their  ignorance  and  error."  A 
few  simples  well  prepared  and  understood,  are  better  than  such  a  heap  of  nonsense, 
coofused  compounds,  which  are  in  apothecaries'  shops  ordinarily  sold.  ^^  In  which 
many  vain,  superfluous,  corrupt,  exolete,  things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  (saith 
Comarius) ;  a  company  of  barbarous  names  given  to  syrups,  juleps,  an  unnecessary 
company  of  mixed  medicines ;"  rudis  indigestaque  moUs.  Many  times  (as  Agrippa 
taxeth)  there  is  by  this  means  "^^  more  danger  from  the  medicine  than  from  the  dis- 
ease,"  when  they  put  together  they  know  not  what,  or  leave  it  to  an  illiterate  apothe- 
cary to  be  made,  they  cause  death  and  horror  for  health.  Those  old  physicians  had 
no  such  mixtures ;  a  simple  potion  of  hellebore  in  Hippocrates'  time  was  the  ordi- 
nary purge ;  and  at  this  day,  saith  ^  Mat  Riccius,  in  that  flourishing  commonwealth 
of  China,  ^  their  physicians  give  precepts  quite  opposite  to  ours,  not  unhappy  in 
their  physic ;  they  use  altogether  roots,  herbs,  and  simples  in  their  medicines,  and 
all  their  physic  in  a  manner  is  comprehended  in  a  herbal:  no  science,  no  school,  no 
art,  no  d^ree,  but  like  a  trade,  every  man  in  private  is  instructed  of  his  master." 
"Cardan  cracks  that  he  can  cure  all  diseases  with  water  alone,  as  Hippocrates  of  old 
did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine.  Let  the  best  of  our  rational  physicians  de- 
monstrate and  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  those  intricate  mixtures,  why  just  so  many 
simples  in  mithridate  or  treacle,  why  such  and  such  quantity ;  may  they  not  be  re- 
duced to  half  or  a  quarter  ?  Frustrajil  per  plura  (as  the  saying  is)  quod  fieri  potest 
per  pauciora;  300  simples  in  a  julep,  potion,  or  a  little  pUl,  to  what  end  or  pur- 
pose ?  I  know  not  what "  Alkindus,  Capivaccius,  Montagna,  and  Simon  Eitover,  the 
best  of  them  all  and  most  rational,  have  said  in  this  kind ;  but  neither  he,  they,  nor 
any  one  of  them,  gives  his  reader,  to  my  judgment,  that  satisfaction  which  he  ought; 
why  such,  so  many  simples  ?  Rog.  Bacon  hath  taxed  many  errors  in  his  tract  de 
grad2iatiorubus<f  explained  some  things,  but  not  cleared.  Mercurialis  in  his  book  de 
composit.  medicin.  gives  instance  in  Hamech,  and  Philonium  Romanum,  which  Ha- 
mech  an  Arabian,  and  Philonius  a  Roman,  long  since  composed,  but  crasse  as  the 


*  Nonnalli  buic  lupra  modum  indulgent,  uram  etsi 
non  adeo  magnum,  non  tamen  ai]|iiciendam  cenMO. 
7  Aatiio  dicere  iieminem  medicum  exeelleotem  qui  non 
in  htc  distillaUone  chymiea  sit  veriatus.  Morbi  chro* 
nici  dcTinci  eitra  meUllica  vix  potaint,  aut  ubi  aanguit 
rorrumpitur.  «  Praodea  hominam  et  ingeniorum 

capcare,  offieinaa  inven^re  iataa,  in  quibua  aua  cuiqua 
▼enalii  promittitur  vita ;  atatim  eompoaitionaa  et  mix- 
tnm  inexplicabilea  ex  Arabia  et  India,  uloeri  parvo 
nKdieina  a  rubro  mart  importatur.  u  Arnoldua 

Aphor.  IS.  Fallax  roedicua  qui  potena  mederi  aimplici. 
Mia,  eompoaita  doload  aut  fruatra  qamriu  MLib.  I. 
>M.t  cap.  &     Dam  inlinita  madicauienta  iniaoeot. 


laudem  aibi  comparare  student,  et  in  lioc  studio  alter 
alteram  auperare  oonatur.dum  ouiaquequo  plura  mia 
cuerit,  eo  ae  doctiorem  putet,  inde  flt  ut  suam  prodani 
inacitiam,  dum  oatentant  peritiam,  et  ae  rldiculoa  ex* 
bibeant,  ice.  *  Multobiua  pericoli  k  medioamcnto, 
quam  A  morbo,  kc  **  sxpedit.  in  Sinaa,  lib.  1.  c  5. 
Pnecepta  medlci  dani  noatria  diveraa,  in  medendo  non 
infelicea,  pharmaeia  otnntur  aimplieibua,  herbia,  radi> 
cibua,  Ibc.  tota  eorum  medieina  noatnt  barbaric  pr«* 
oeptia  oontinetur,  noUoa  ludua  b^Jua  artia,  auiaque  pri. 
vatua  A  quoli  bet  mafistro  eraditur.  *  lib.  de  Aqaa. 
MQpaacdeDoi. 
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rest.  If  they  be  so  exact,  as  by  him  it  seems  they  were,  and  those  mixtures  so  per* 
feet,  why  doth  Femelius  alter  the  one,  and  why  is  the  other  obsolete?  ''Cardan 
taxeth  Galen  for  presuming  out  of  his  ambition  to  correct  Theriachum  Andromachi 
and  we  as  justly  may  carp  at  all  the  rest.  Galen's  medicines  are  now  exploded  and 
rejected ;  what  Nicholas  Meripsa,  Mesne,  Celsus,  Scribanius,  Actuarius,  &c.  writ  of 
old,  are  most  part  contemned.  Mellichius,  Cordus,  Wecker,  Querecetan,  Rhenodeus, 
the  Venetian,  Florentine  states  have  their  several  receipts,  and  magistrals :  they  of 
Nuremburg  have  theirs,  and  Augustana  Pharmacopoeia,  peculiar  medicines  to  die 
meridian  of  the  city :  London  hers,  every  city,  town,  almost  eveiy  private  man  hath 
his  own  mixtures,  compositions,  receipts,  magistrals,  precepts,  as  if  he  scorned  anti- 
quity, and  all  others  in  respect  of  himself.  But  each  man  must  correct  and  alter  lo 
show  his  skill,  every  opinionative  fellow  must  maintain  his  own  paradox,  be  it  what 
it  will ;  DelirarU  reges^  plecturUur  Ackivi :  they  dote,  and  in  the  meantime  the  poor 
patients  pay  for  their  new  experiments,  the  commonalty  rue  it. 

Thus  others  object,  tlius  I  may  conceive  out  of  the  weakness  of  my  apprehension; 
but  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault,  no  such  ambition,  no  novelty,  or  ostentation, 
as  some  suppose ;  but  as  "  one  answers,  this  of  compound  medicines,  ^  is  a  most 
noble  and  profitable  invention  found  out,  and  brought  into  physic  with  great  judg- 
ment, wisdom,  counsel  and  discretion."  Mixed  diseases  must  have  mixed  reffledi«« 
and  such  simples  are  commonly  mixed  as  have  reference  to  the  part  affected,  some 
to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  some  one  part,  some  another.  Cardan  and  Brassaroli 
both  hold  that  Nullum  simplex  medicamentum  sine  noxd^  no  simple  medicine  is  with- 
out hurt  or  ofience ;  and  although  Hippocrates,  Erasistratus,  Diocles  of  old,  in  the 
infancy  of  this  art,  were  content  with  ordinary  simples:  yet  now,  saith  "iCtios, 
^  necessity  compelleth  to  seek  for  new  remedies,  and  to  make  compounds  of  simples, 
as  well  to  correct  their  harms  if  cold,  dry,  hot,  thick,  thin,  insipid,  noisome  to 
smell,  to  make  them  savoury  to  the  palate,  pleasant  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve 
them  for  continuance,  by  admixtion  of  sugar,  honey,  to  make  them  last  months  and 
years  for  several  uses."  In  such  cases,  compound  medicines  may  be  approved,  and 
Arnoldus  in  his  18.  aphorism,  doth  allow  of  it.  '"^If  simples  cannot,  necessity 
compels  us  to  use  compounds ;"  so  for  receipts  and  magistrals,  dies  diem  docd^  one 
day  teacheth  another,  and  they  are  as  so  many  words  or  phrases,  Que  nunc  not  in 
honore  vocabula  si  volet  usus^  ebb  and  flow  with  the  season,  and  as  wits  ?arv,  so 
they  may  be  infinitely  varied.  ^  Quisque  suum  placitum  quo  capiatur  habel^V  ^  Every 
man  as  he  likes,  so  many  men  so  many  minds,"  and  yet  all  tending  to  good  pur- 
pose, though  not  the  same  way.  As  arts  and  sciences,  so  physic  is  still  perfected 
amongst  the  rest ;  Hora  musarum  nutricesy  and  experience  teacheth  us  every  day 
**many  things  which  our  predecessors  knew  not  of.  Nature  is  not  efiete,  as  he 
saith,  or  so  lavish,  to  bestow  all  her  gifls  upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  (ot 
posterity,  to  show  her  power,  that  she  is  still  the  same,  and  not  old  or  consumed. 
Birds  and  beasts  can  cure  themselves  by  nature,  ''mUunB  usu  ea  plerumque  cognot' 
cunt  qtuE  homines  vix  longo  labore  el  doctrind  assequuntur^  but  ^  men  must  use  much 
labour  and  industry  to  find  it  out."    But  I  digress. 

Compound  medicines  are  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applied.  Inwardly  taken, 
be  either  liquid  or  solid  :  liquid,  are  fluid  or  consisting.  Fluid,  as  wines  and  syrups. 
The  wines  ordinarily  used  to  Uiis  disease  are  wormwood  wine,  tamarisk,  and  bn- 
glossatum,  wine  made  of  borage  and  bugloss,  the  composition  of  which  is  specified 
in  Arnoldus  Villanovanus,  lib.  de  vinis^  of  borage,  balm,  bugloss,  cinnamon,  &c.  and 
highly  commended  for  its  virtues :  "  ^  it  drives  away  leprosy,  scabs,  clears  the  blood, 
recreates  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the  mind,  purgeth  the  brain  of  those  anxious  black 
melancholy  fumes,  and  cleanseth  the  whole  body  of  that  black  humour  by  urine. 
To  which  I  add,"  saith  Villanovanus,  *^  that  it  will  bring  madmen,  and  such  raging 


»8ubtil.  cap.  deacieDtiis.  *UuBroetan.  phar- 

maeop.  mtitut.  cap.  8.  NobilinimuiD  et  utilissimam 
inTeotom  iumma  earn  neceMitate  adinventam  et  in> 
troductum.  *Capb  35.  TetraUb.  4.  wr.  8.    Neces- 

ritas  none  oogit  aliquando  nozia  querere  remedia,  et 
ex  simplieibiu  eompoaitaa  facere,  tain  ad  saporem, 
odorem,  paJati  gratiam,  ad  oorreetionem  ninpiiciaiii, 
tain  ad  fotarot  aaaa,  eonwrvatioDeai,  Sec  «  Cam 

■implieia  non  poemint  neeeeaitaa  cogit  ad  eompoaita. 
*^Lipe.  Bpiat.  OTheod.  Podromoa  Amor.  lib.  9. 

■flugQiacn  compcniii  anacalat,  ■eaUem  abolet. 


lepram  curat,  spiritus  recreat,  et  animum  ezhilarti. 
Melaocholicoe  humoree  per  urinam  edoctl.  et  eerehnua 
&  craMis,  a>.nironoei«  melancholis  fumia  porpat.  quilMi* 
addo  dementea  et  ftirioeoa  vinculia  refiDeiidaa  pturinon 
Juvat,  et  ad  ratiooia  usum  dacit.  Teatis  eat  oibi  na- 
acientia,  qaod  Tiderim  matronam  qaandam  bine  libera- 
tarn,  qua  freqaentiiU  ex  iracuodia  dement ,  et  iapw 
animi  dioenda  tacenda  loqaebatur,  adeo  ftxrena  at  lipri 
oogeretur.  Fuit  ei  preatantiaaimo  remedio.  vini  nuu 
yaua.  indicatua  4  peregrino  boraine  meadioQ,  etoeiaoiif' 
nan  pne  foribua  awt*  owtroMB  iaaploraBte. 
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bedlamites  as  are  tied  in  chains,  to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.  My  conscience 
bears  me  witness,  that  I  do  not  lie,  I  saw  a  grave  matron  helped  by  this  means;  she 
was  so  choleric,  and  so  furious  sometimes,  that  she  was  almost  mad,  and  beside  her- 
self; she  said,  and  did  she  knew  not  what,  scolded,  beat  her  maids,  and  was  now 
ready  to  be  bound  till  she  drank  of  this  borage  wine,  and  by  this  excellent  remedy 
was  cured,  which  a  poor  foreigner,  a  silly  beggar,  taught  her  by  chance,  that  came 
to  crave  an  alms  from  door  to  door."  The  juice  of  borage,  if  it  be  clarified,  and 
drunk  in  wine,  will  do  as  much,  the  roots  sliced  and  steeped,  &c.  saith  Ant.  Mizaldus, 
art,  med,  who  cities  this  story  verbatim  out  of  Villanovanus,  and  so  doth  Magninus 
a  physician  of  Milan,  in  his  regimen  of  health.  Such  another  excellent  compound 
water  I  find  in  Rubeus  de  distill,  sect,  3.  which  he  highly  magnifies  out  of  Savanarola, 
^  ^  for  such  as  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy  or  sad  without  a  cause,  or  be  troubled  with 
trembling  of  heart"  Other  excellent  compound  waters  for  melancholy,  he  cites  in 
the  same  place.  ^^^  If  their  melancholy  be  not  inflamed,  or  their  temperature  over- 
hot"  Evonimus  hath  a  precious  aquaoiUB  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  cold.  But 
be  and  most  commend  aurum  potabile,  and  every  writer  prescribes  clarified  whey^ 
with  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  succory,  &c.  of  goat's  milk  especially,  some  indefinitely 
at  all  times,  some  thirty  days  together  in  the  spring,  every  morning  fasting,  a  good 
draught  Syrups  are  very  good,  and  often  used  to  digest  this  humour  in  the  heart, 
spleen,  liver,  &c.  As  syrup  of  borage  (there  is  a  &mous  syrup  of  borage  highly 
commended  by  Laurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of  melancholy),  de,  pomis  of 
king  Sabor,  now  obsolete,  of  thyme  and  epithyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fiimitory, 
maidenhair,  bizantine,  &c.  These  are  most  used  for  preparatives  to  other  physic, 
mixed  with  distilled  waters  of  like  nature,  or  in  juleps  otherwise. 

Consisting,  are  conserves  or  confections;  conserves  of  borage,  bugloss,  balm, 
fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets,  roses,  wormwood,  &c.  Confections,  treacle, 
mithridate,  eclegms,  or  linctures,  &c.  Solid,  as  aromatical  confections :  hot,  diambra^ 
diamargaritum  calidum^  dianthus^  diamoschum  dulce^  ekctuarium  de  gemmis  Icetifi' 
cans  Galeni  et  Rhasis,  diagalinga^  diacimynum  dianisum^  diatrion  piperion^  diazin^ 
ziber,  diacapers,  diacinnamonum :  Cold,  as  diamargaritum  frigidum^  diacorolll,  diar' 
rhodon  abbatis^  diacodion^  S^c.  as  every  pharmacopeia  will  show  you,  with  their 
tables  or  losings  that  are  made  out  of  them  :  with  condites  and  the  Uke. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oils  hot  and  cold,  as  of  camomile, 
staechados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy,  nymphea,  mandrake,  &c.  to  be  used  after 
bathing,  or  to  procure  sleep. 

Ointments  composed  of  the  said  species,  oils  and  wax,  &c.,  as  Mablastritum  Popur 
hum,  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moisten,  procure  sleep,  and  correct  other  accidents. 

Liniments  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose :  emplasters  of  herbs, 
flowers,  roots,  &c.,  with  oils,  and  other  liquors  mixed  and  boiled  together. 

Cataplasms,  salves,  or  poultices  made  of  green  herbs,  pounded,  or  sod  in  water 
till  they  be  soft,  which  are  applied  to  the  hypochondries,  and  other  parts,  when  the 
body  is  empty. 

Cerotes  are  applied  to  several  parts  and  frontals,  to  take  away  pain,  grief,. heat,  pro- 
cure sleep.  Fomentations  or  sponges,  wet  in  some  decoctions,  &c.,  epithemata,  or 
those  moist  medicines,  laid  on  linen,  to  bathe  and  cool  several  parts  misafi^ected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the  like,  applied  to  the 
head,  heart,  stomach,  &c.,  odoraments,  balls,  perfumes,  posies  to  smell  to,  all  which 
have  their  several  uses  in  melancholy,  as  shall  be  shown,  when  I  treat  of  the  cure 
of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 


MEMB.  II. 

SuBSXCT.  lj~^Purging  Simples  upward. 

Mblaitagooa,  or  melancholy  purging  medicines,  are  either  simple  or  compound, 
and  that  gently,  or  violently,  purging  upward  or  downward.  These  following  purge 
upward.  **  Asarum,  or  Asrabecca,  which,  as  Mesne  saith,  is  hot  in  the  second  degree, 

"^lii  qui  tristantur  sine  caun,  et  vitant  amicoram  1  metur  melancholia,  aut  calidiore  temperamento  lint. 
■ocietatein  et  tfemunt  oorde.  «Modo  non  inflam.  |  "Heurniua :  datar  in  lero  lactia,  aut  vino. 
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and  diy  in  the  third,  ^  it  is  commonly  taken  in  wine,  whey,^'  or  as  with  ns,  dte  juice 
of  two  or  three  leaves  or  more  sometimes,  pounded  in  posset  drink  qualified  with  t 
little  liquorice,  or  aniseed,  to  avoid  the  fulsomeness  d  the  taste,  or  as  Diasenm 
Fernelii.  Brassivola  in  Cakart,  reckons  it  up  amongst  those  simples  that  only  ptnge 
melancholy,  and  Ruellius  confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience,  that  it  purgeth 
^  black  choler,  like  hellebore  itself.  Galen,  lib,  6.  nmpUc,  and  "Matthiolus  asciibe 
other  virtues  to  it,  and  will  have  it  purge  other  humours  as  well  as  this. 

Laurel,  by  Heumius's  method,  ad  prax,  lib.  2.  cap,  24.  is  put  amongst  the  strong 
puigers  of  melancholy;  it  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree.  Dioscorides,  lib.  11. 
cap,  114.  adds  other  effects  to  it.  ^  Plmy  sets  down  fifteen  berries  in  drink  for  t 
sufficient  potion :  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  his  opposites,  cold  and  moist,  as 
juice  of  endive,  purslane,  and  is  taken  in  a  potion  to  seven  grains  and  a  half.  Bat 
this  and  asrabecca,  every  gentlewoman  in  the  country  knows  how  to  give,  they  are 
two  common  vomits. 

Scilla,  oi  sea-onion,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree.  Brassivola  in  Catari.  ont 
of  Mesne,  others,  and  his  own  experience,  will  have  this  simple  to  purge  ""^melan- 
choly alone.  It  is  an  orditiaiy  vomit,  vixnum  scilliticumj  mixed  with  rubel  in  a  little 
white  wine. 

White  hellebore,  which  some  call  sneezing-powder,  a  strong  purger  upward,  which 
many  reject,  as  being  too  violent :  Mesue  and  Averroes  will  not  admit  of  it, '  ^  by 
reason  of  danger  of  sufibcation,''  '  ^  gieat  pain  and  trouble  it  puts  the  poor  patient 
to,"  saith  Dodonieus.  Tet  Galen,  Ub,  6.  simpl.  med,  and  Dioscorides,  cap,  145.  allow 
of  it.  It  was  indeed  '^terrible  in  former  times,''  m  Pliny  notes,  but  now  femiliar, 
insomuch  that  many  took  it  in  those  days,  ^^that  were  students,  to  quicken  their 
wits,''  which  Persius  Sat.  1.  objects  to  Accius  the  poet,  lUas  Acci  ebria  veratro. 
*^  It  helps  melancholy,  the  fidling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  &c.,  but  not  to  be  taken 
of  old  men,  youths,  such  as  are  weaklings,  nice,  or  efifeminate,  troubled  with  head- 
ache, high-coloured,  or  fear  strangling,"  saith  Dioscorides.  '  Oribasius,  an  old  phy- 
sician, hath  written  very  copiously,  and  approves  of  it,  ^  in  such  afifections  which 
can  otherwise  hardly  be  cured."  Hemius,  lilf,  2.  prax,  med,  de  vomitonu,  wfll  not 
have  it  used  ^^^but  with  grcHftt  caution,  by  reason  of  its  strength,  and  then  when 
antimony  will  do  no  good,"  which  caused  Hermophilus  to  compare  it  to  a  stoat 
captain  (as  Codroneus  observes  cap,  7.  comment,  de  Helleb,)  that  will  see  all  his 
soldiers  go  before  him  and  come  post  principia^  like  the  bragging  soldier,  last  him- 
self;^ when  other  helps  fail  in  inveterate  melancholy,  in  a  desperate  case,  this  Tomit 
is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this,  if  it  be  well  prepared,  it  may  be  *  securely  given 
at  firat.  '^Matthiolus  brags,  that  he  hath  oflen,  to  the  good  of  many,  made  use  of 
it,  and  Heumius,  "  ^  that  he  hath  happily  used  it,  prepared  afler  his  own  presciipt^'' 
and  with  good  success.  Christophorus  iL  Vega,  lib,  3.  c.  41,  is  of  the  same  opinioOi 
that  it  may  be  lawfully  given ;  and  our  country  gentlewomen  find  it  by  their  common 
practice,  that  there  is  no  such  great  danger  in  it.  Dr.  Turner,  speaking  of  this  plant 
in  his  Herbal,  telleth  us,  that  in  his  time  it  was  an  ordinary  receipt  among  good 
wives,  to  give  hellebore  in  powder  to  ii'  weight,  and  he  is  not  much  against  it  But 
they  do  commonly  exceed,  for  who  so  bold  as  blind  Ba3rard,  and  prescribe  it  by 
pennyworths,  and  such  irrational  ways,  as  1  have  heard  myself  market  folks  ask  for 
it  in  an  apothecary's  shop :  but  with  what  success  God  knows ;  they  smart  often  for 
their  rash  boldness  and  folly,  break  a  vein,  make  their  eyes  ready  to  start  out  of 
their  heads,  or  kill  themselves.  So  that  the  fiiult  is  not  in  tlie  physic,  but  in  the 
rude  and  indiscreet  handling  of  it.  He  that  will  know,  therefore,  when  to  use,  how 
to  prepare  it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read  Heumius  lib,  2.  prax,  med,  Bras- 
sivola de  Catart,  Godefridus  Stegius  the  emperor  Rudolphus'  physician  cap.  16. 


*>Veratri  modo  ezpaifat  oerebnxin,  roiwrmt  memo* 
riam.    I\iehnut.  wCnumMet  biliosMhttmoret 

per  vomitum  edoeit.  *  Vomitum  et  mentes  cit. 

▼alet  «d  bydrop.  te.  »»  Materia*  atrai  educiL 

1  Ab  arte  ideo  r^iciendum,  ob  periculum  sttflbcationis. 
>  Cap.  Id.  mafna  vi  educit,  et  moleatia  cum  ramma. 
•  auoDdam  terribile.  «  Multi  •tudiorum  gratia  ad 

providenda  acriua  que  commentabantur.  *  Medetur 
comitialibua,  melancbolidt,  podagricii;  vetatur  aeni. 
bus,  paerii,  moUiboa  et  effleminatia.  *  CblleeL  lib. 


&  cap.  3.  in  ailbctioniboa  iia  qua  difficulter  cortntor, 
BeUebonim  damua.  '  Non  aine  sumna  cauiio  it 

hoc  remedio  utemar ;  eat  enim  TalidianoiaiD,  et  qu"" 
Tires  Antimonii  contemnit  morbas,  ia  auxilium  rvoca- 
tur,  modo  valide  vires  eflloreBcaiit.  •^tioi  tetrab. 

cap.  1.  aer.  3.  lis  aolum  dari  vult  Hdleboran  atbsa, 
qui  sectts  spem  non  babeni,  non  iis  qui  fljfneopen  u- 
meat,  &c.  ^CUm  salute  multonim.  *Cip> 

13.  de  morbts  cap.  "  Noa  fkciUime  ntimar  ootfn 

pfeperato  Relleboro  albo. 
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Matthiolus  in  Dioscor.  and  that  excellent  commentary  of  Baptista  Codroncns,  which 
is  instar  omnium  de  Helkb.  alb.  where  we  shall  find  great  diversity  of  examples  and 
receipts. 

Antimony  or  stibium,  which  our  chemists  so  much  magnify,  is  either  taken  in 
substance  or  infusion,  &c.,  and  frequently  prescribed  in  this  disease.  ^  It  helps  all 
infirmities,''  saith  ^  Matthiolus,  ^  which  proceed  from  black  choler,  falling  sickness, 
and  hypochondriacal  passions;"  and  for  farther  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  gives 
several  instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed  with  it :  ''  one  of  Andrew  Grallus,  a  phy- 
sician of  Trent,  that  after  many  other  essays,  ^  imputes  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
next  af\er  God,  to  this  remedy  alone."  Another  of  George  Handshius,  that  in  like 
sort,  when  other  medicines  failed,  ^^  was  by  this  restored  to  his  former  health,  and 
which  of  his  knowledge  others  have  likewise  tried,  and  by  the  help  of  this  admi- 
rable medicine,  been  recovered."  A  third  of  a  parish  priest  at  Prague  in  Bohemia, 
"^^that  was  so  far  gone  with  melancholy,  that  he  doted,  and  spake  he  knew  not 
what ;  but  afler  he  had  taken  twelve  grains  of  stibium,  (as  I  myself  saw,  and  can 
witness,  for  I  was  called  to  see  this  miraculous  accident)  he  was  purged  of  a  deal  of 
black  choler,  like  little  gobbets  of  flesh,  and  all  his  excrements  were  as  black  blood 
(a  medicine  fitter  for  a  horse  than  a  man),  yet  it  did  him  so  much  good,  that  the 
next  day  he  was  perfectly  cured."  This  very  story  of  the  Bohemian  priest,  Scken- 
kius  relates  verbatim^  Exoter.  experiment,  ad.  var.  morb.  cent.  6.  observ.  6.  with  great 
approbation  of  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonii  calls  it  a  profitable  medicine,  if  it  be  taken 
after  meat  to  six  or  eight  grains,  of  such  as  are  apt  to  vomit.  Rodericus  k  Fonseca 
the  Spaniard,  and  late  professor  of  Padua  in  Italy,  extols  it  to  this  disease,  Tom.  2. 
consul.  85.  so  doth  Lod.  Mercatus  de  inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  with  many 
others.  Jacobus  Gervinus  a  French  physician,  on  tlie  other  side,  lib,  2.  de  venenis 
confut.  explodes  all  this,  and  saith  he  took  three  grains  only  upon  Matthiolus  and 
some  others'  commendation,  but  it  almost  killed  him,  whereupon  he  concludes, 
'^^^  antimony  is  rather  poison  than  a  medicine."  Th.  Erastus  concurs  with  him  in 
his  opinion,  and  so  doth  ^ian  Montaltus  cap.  30  de  melan.  But  what  do  I  talk  ? 
'tis  the  subject  of  whole  books ;  I  might  cite  a  century  of  authors  pro  and  con.  I 
will  conclude  with  ^  Zuinger,  antimony  is  like  Scanderbeg's  sword,  which  is  either 
good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that  prescribes,  or  useth  it :  ^^  a  worthy 
medicine  if  it  be  rightly  applied  to  a  strong  man,  otherwise  poison."  For  the  pre- 
paring of  it,  look  in  Evonimi  thesaurus^  Quercetan^  Oswaldus  CrolliuSy  Basil.  Chim, 
Basil.  Valentius,  S^c. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all  the  pana- 
ceas, potable  gold,  and  philosopher's  stones,  a  sovereign  remedy  to  all  diseases.  A 
good  vomit,  1  confess,  a  virtuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and 
medicinally  used ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  abused  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as 
tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischief,  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands,  health, 
hellish,  devilish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soul. 

Sub  SBC  T.  II. — Simples  purging  Melancholy  dotonward. 

PoLTFODY  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions,  gentle  purgers  of  melan- 
choly. Dioscorides  will  have  them  void  phlegm ;  but  Brassivola  out  of  his  expe- 
rience averreth,  that  they  purge  this  humour ;  they  are  used  in  decoction,  infusion, 
&c.  simple,  mixed,  &c. 

Mirabolanes,  all  &ve  kinds,  are  happily  ^  prescribed  against  melancholy  and  quar- 
tan agues ;  Brassivola  speaks  out  *'  ^  of  a  thousand"  experiences,  he  gave  them  in 
pills,  decoctions,  &c.,  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

Stcechas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  mercury,  roots  of  capers,  grenista  or  broom,  pen- 


>*  In  lib.  5.  Dioscor.  cap.  Z.  Omni  bat  opitalatar  mor- 
bu,qno8  atrabilis  ezcitavit  comitialibua  iiique  prater- 
Urn  qui  Hypocondriacas  obtinent  pamtionea.  i*  An- 
dreas Galluj,  Trideniiniu  medicus,  aalutem  buic  medi- 
caaicnto  post  Deum  debet.  ^*  Integ nB-ianitati, 

brevi  retUtutua.  Id  quod  aliis  aceidiaee  scio,  qui  hoc 
nirabili  medicamento  uii  eunt.  u  Qui  molandio- 

Ucoa  f^etoa  pland  deaipiebat,  mnltaque  stultd  loqueba- 
tut,  bate  exliibiuim  13.  gr.  itibium,  quod  paulo  poet 
airam  bilem  ex  alvo  edozit  (at  ego  vidi,  qui  ▼ocatua 


tmnquam  ad  miraculum  adfUi  teetari  poasum.)  et  ra. 
menta  tanquam  camis  diiaecta  in  partes  totum  ezcro- 
mentom  tanquam  languinem  nigerrimum  repneeenta. 
bat.  M  Antimonium  venenum,  non  medicamentum. 
^  Cratonie  ep.  aect.  vel  ad  Monavium  epi  In  utramqua 
partem  digniMimum  medicamentum,  si  recte  ulentur, 
■ectta  venenum.  i^Merorea  liigant;  utilinimi 

dantur  melancholicia  et  quaternariia.  ,  i*MilliM 

bonun  virea  expertua  aom. 
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njrroyal  and  half-bofled  cabbage,  J  find  in  this  catalogue  of  pmgen  of  black  choler, 
origan,  featherfew,  ammoniac"  salt,  saltpetre.  But  Siese  are  very  gende;  aljrppius 
dragon  root,  centaury,  ditany,  colutea,  which  Fuchsius  cap,  168  and  others  take  for 
senna,  but  most  distinguish.  Senna  is  in  the  middle  of  violent  and  gentle  purgers 
downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree,  dry  in  the  first.  Brassivola  calls  it  ''  ^  a  won- 
derful herb  against  melancholy,  it  scours  the  blood,  lightens  the  spirits,  shakes  off 
sorrow,  a  most  profitable  medicine,"  as  ''Dodonaeus  terms  it,  invented  by  the  Arabians, 
and  not  heard  of  before.  It  is  taken  diverse  ways,  in  powder,  infusion,  but  most 
commonly  in  the  infusion,  with  ginger,  or  some  cordial  flowers  added  to  correct  it 
Actuarius  commends  it  sodden  in  broth,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey,  which  is  the 
common  conveyor  of  all  such  things  as  purge  black  choler ;  or  steeped  in  wine, 
which  Heumius  accounts  sufiicient,  without  any  fiirther  correction. 

Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler,  but  Aurelianus  lib.  2.  e.  6.  de  nusrh.  (hva. 
Arculanus  cap.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis  Julius  Alexandrinus,  consiL  185.  ScoUz,  C^to  om- 
sil,  189.  Scollz,  prescribe  it  to  this  disease ;  as  good  for  the  stomach  and  to  open  the 
haemorrhoids,  out  of  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Serapio,  Avicenna:  Menardus  ep.  lib.  i.eput.  1. 
opposeth  it,  aloes  ^  ^  doth  not  open  the  veins,''  or  move  the  haemorrhoids,  whieh 
Leonhartus  Fuchsius  paradox,  lib,  1.  likewise  afiirms  y  but  Brassivola  and  Dodonzns 
defend  Mesne  out  of  their  experience ;  let  ^  Valesius  end  the  controversy. 

Lapis  armenus  and  lazuli  are  much  magnified  by  "*  Alexander  lib,  1.  cap,  16.  Ari- 
cenna,  £tius,  and  Actuarius,  if  they  be  weU  washed,  that  the  water  be  no  more 
coloured,  fifty  times  some  say.  ''^That  good  Alexander  (saith  Guianenu)  pnta 
such  confidence  in  this  one  medicine,  that  he  thought  all  melancholy  passions  might 
be  cured  by  it ;  and  I  for  my  part  have  oftentimes  happily  used  it,  and  was  nerer 
deceived  in  the  operation  of  it."  The  like  may  be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though  it  be 
somewhat  weaker  than  the  other.  Garcias  ab  Horto,  hist.  lib.  1.  ec^.  65.  reUtea, 
that  the  "  physicians  of  the  Moors  fiimiliarly  prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions, 
and  Matthiolus  ep.  lib.  3.  "  brags  of  that  happy  success  which  he  still  had  in  the 
administration  of  it.  Nicholas  Meripea  puts  it  amongst  the  best  remedies,  sect ). 
cap.  12.  in  Antidotis;  ''^^and  if  this  will  not  serve  (saith  Rhasis)  then  there  remains 
nothing  but  lapis  armenus  and  hellebore  itself."  Valescus  and  Jason  Fratensis  much 
commend  pulvis  hali,  which  is  made  of  it  James  Damascen.  2.  cop.  12.  Hercules 
de  Saxoni&,  &c.,  speaks  well  of  it.  Crato  will  not  approve  this ;  it  and  both  helle- 
bores, he  saith,  are  no  better  than  poison.  Victor  Trincavelius,  lib.  2.  c<^.  14.  found 
it  in  his  experience,  ^^  to  be  very  noisome,  to  trouble  the  stomach,  and  hurt  their 
bodies  that  take  it  overmuch." 

Black  hellebore,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  famous  puiger  of  melancholy, 
which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and  admired,  was  first  found  out  by  Melanpodins 
a  shepherd,  as  Pliny  records,  lib.  25.  cap.  5.  '*  who,  seeing  it  to  purge  his  goats  when 
they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Elige  and  Galene,  King  Praetus'  daughters,  that  ruled 
in  Arcadia,  near  the  fountain  Clitorius,  and  restored  them  to  their  former  health.  In 
Hippocrates's  time  it  was  in  only  request,  insomuch  that  he  writ  a  book  of  it,  a 
fragment  of  which  remains  yet  Theophrastus,  "Galen,  Pliny,  Caeliua  Aurelianus^ 
as  ancient  as  Galen,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Aretus  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  Oribasius  lib.7,  eollecLt 
famous  Greek,  JExiua  ser.  3.  cap.  1 12  &  113  ji.  iEgineta,  Galen's  Ape,  lib.  7.  cap.  4. 
Actuarius,  Trallianus  lib.  5.  cap.  15.  Cornelius  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the  old 
Latins,  lib.  3.  cap.  23,  extol  and  admire  this  excellent  plant ;  and  it  was  generally 
so  much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease  amongst  the  rest,  that  th^  sent 
all  such  as  were  crazed,  or  that  doted,  to  the  Antic3rr8e,  or  to  Phocis  in  Achaia,  to 
be  purged,  where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to  be  had.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  as 
ordinary  voyage,  Jiaviget  AnHcyras;  a  common  proverb  among  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  to  bid  a  dizzard  or  a  mad  man  go  take  hellebore ;  as  in  Lucian,  Men^pus  to 


*  Sal  nitrum,  Ml  amrooniacam,  DraeontjJ  radix,  doc* 
tamnum.  ^  Calet  ordine  aecando,  aiocat  primo, 

adversuB  omnia  Titia  atne  hi  lie  valet,  Mnfainem  mun. 
dat,  apirituB  illuitrat,  mcrorem  diBcutit  herba  mirifica. 
■dip.  4.  lib.  3.  *  Recentiorea  negant  ora  venarum 
reaecare.  **  An  aloe  aperiat  ora  venarum.  lib.  9. 

eont.  3.  *  Vaporea  abvternt  &  vitalibaa  partibua. 

*  Tract.  19.C.0.  Bonua  AlexaDder,  tanUm  lapide  Ar- 
meno  eonSdentiam  babuit,  nt  omnea  melancliolicaa  pas- 
BioDea  ab  eo  corari  po«e'  crederet,  ei  ego.  inde  B«|rfB- 


aime  nana  aam,  et  in  ejoa  ezbibitione  nunquam  ftaada* 
tttB  fill.  *"  Mauromm  medici  hoe  lapide  plentm|flc 

purgant  melancboliam,  &c  *  Uoo  ego  aepe  feUciw 
usua  aum.  et  magno  cum  anzillo.  *8i  aoa  boe. 

nibil  reaut  nisi  Helleboraa,  et  lapia  Aibmoos.  CoanL 
184.  Seoltzii.  »  Molta  corpora  vidi  graviaBaBi  Mae 
agitata,  et  atomacbo  maltum  obfataae.  **  Com  vm 
Bit  ab  eo  curart  capraa  furentea,  Ibc  ^  Lib.  %-  Binpi 
med. 
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TantaloS)  Tanlale  desipis^  helUhoro  epoto  Hbi  opus  esty  eoque  sane  meracoj  thou  art 
out  of  thy  little  wit,  O  Tantalus,  and  must  needs  drink  hellebore,  and  that  without 
mixture.  Aristophanes  in  Vespis^  drink  hellebore,  &c.  and  Harpax  in  the  "  Comoe- 
dian,  told  Simo  and  Ballio,  two  doting  fellows,  that  they  had  need  to  be  puiged  with 
this  plant  When  that  proud  Menacrates  6  ^cv(,  had  writ  an  arrogant  letter  to  Philip 
of  Macedon,  he  sent  back  no  other  answer  but  this,  Consulo  tiU  ut  ad  Aniicyram 
te  confer asy  noting  thereby  that  he  was  crazed,  atque  ellebore  indigere^  had  much 
need  of  a  good  purge.  lilius  Geraldus  saitb,  Uiat  Hercules,  after  all  his  mad 
pranks  upon  his  wi£e  and  children,  was  perfectly  cured  by  a  purge  of  helle- 
bore, which  an  Anticyrian  administered  unto  him.  They  that  were  sound  com- 
monly took  it  to  quicken  their  wits,  (as  Ennis  of  old,  ^Qui  non  nisi  poius  ad 
arma —  prosibdt  dicendoj  and  as  our  poets  drink  sack  to  improve  their  inven- 
tions (I  find  it  so  registered  by  Agellius  lib,  17.  cap.  15.)  Cameades  the  academic, 
when  he  was  to  write  against  Zeno  the  stoic,  purged  himself  with  hellebore  first, 
which  *  Petronius  puts  upon  Chrysippus.  In  such  esteem  it  continued  for  many  ages, 
till  at  length  Mesne  and  some  other  Arabians  began  to  reject  and  reprehend  it,  upon 
whose  authority  for  many  following  lustres,  it  was  much  debased  and  quite  out  of 
request,  held  to  be  poison  and  no  medicine ;  and  is  still  oppugned  to  this  day  by 
"Crato  and  some  junior  physicians.  Their  reasons  are,  because  Aristotle  hl.de 
planL  c.  3.  said,  henbane  and  hellebore  were  poison ;  and  Alexander  Aphrodiseus,  in 
the  preface  of  his  problems,  gave  out,  that  (speaking  of  hellebore)  ''^^Qjuails  fed  on 
that  which  was  poison  to  men.''  Galen.  Z.  6.  Epid.  com,  5.  Text.  36.  confirms  as 
much :  *  Constantine  the  emperor  in  his  Geoponicks,  attributes  no  other  virtue  to 
it,  than  to  kill  mice  and  rats,  flies  and  mouldwarps,  and  so  Mizaldus,  Nieander  of 
old,  Gervinus,  Sckenkius,  and  some  other  Neoterics  that  have  written  of  poisons, 
speak  of  hellebore  in  a  chief  place.  ^  Nicholas  Leonicus  hath  a  story  of  Solon, 
that  besieging,  I  know  not  what  city,  steeped  hellebore  in  a  spring  of  water,  which 
by  pipes  was  conveyed  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poisoned,  or  else 
made  them  so  feeble  and  weak  by  purging,  that  they  were  not  able  to  bear  arms. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  cavils  and  objections,  most  of  our  late  writers  do  much 
approve  of  it  ^Gariopontus  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  Codronchus  com.  de  helleb.  Fallopius 
lib.  de  med.  purg.  simpl.  cap.  69.  et  consil.  16.  Trincavelii,  Montanus  239.  Friseme- 
lica  consil.  14.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  so  that  it  be  opportanely  given.  Jacobus  de 
Dondis,  Agg.  Amatus,  Lucet  ceni.  66.  Godef.  Stegius  cap.  13.  HoUerius,  and  all  our 
herbalists  subscribe.  Femelius  meth.  med.  lib.  6.  cap.  16.  ^  confesseth  it  to  be  a 
*'  terrible  purge  and  hard  to  take,  yet  well  given  to  strong  men,  and  such  as  have 
able  bodies."  P.  Forestus  and  Qipivaccius  forbid  it  to  be  taken  in  substance,  but 
allow  it  in  decoction  or  infusion,  both  which  ways  P.  Monavius  approves  above  aH 
others,  Epist.  231.  Scoltzii,  Jacchinus  in  9.  Rhasis,  commends  a  receipt  of  his  own 
preparing ;  Penottus  another  of  his  chemically  prepared,  Evonimus  another.  Hilde- 
sheim  spiceh  2.  de  mel.  hath  many  examples  how  it  should  be  used,  with  diversity 
of  receipts.  Heumius  lib.  7.  prax.  med.  cap.  14.  ^  calls  it  an  ^innocent  medicine 
howsoever,  if  it  be  well  prepared."  The  root  of  it  is  only  in  use,  which  may  be 
kept  many  years,  and  by  some  given  in  substance,  as  by  Fallopius  and  Brassivola 
amongst  the  rest,  who  ^  brags  that  he  was  the  first  that  restored  it  again  to  its  use, 
and  tells  a  story  how  he  cured  one  Melatasta,  a  madman,  that  was  thought  to  be 
possessed,  in  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's  court,  with  one  purge  of  black  hellebore  in  sub- 
stance :  the  receipt  is  there  to  be  seen ;  his  excrements  were  like  ink,  ^  he  perfectly 
healed  at  once ;  Vidus  Vidius,  a  Dutch  physician,  will  not  admit  of  it  in  substance, 
to  whom  most  subscribe,  but  as  before,  in  the  decoction,  infusion,  or  which  ia  all  in 
all,  in  the  extract,  which  he  prefers  before  the  rest,  and  calls  suave  medicamentum^  a 
sweet  medicine,  an  easy,  that  may  be  securely  given  to  women,  children,  and  weak- 
lings.   Baracellus,  horio  genialiy  terms  it  maxvruB  pnest-aniia  medicamentwn^  a  medi- 


"  Piieiidolo  aet.  4.  seen.  ult.  belleiwro  hitne  hominibiu 
opus  ect.  M  Hor.  *>  In  Satyr.  >*  Crato 

eoosil.  16. 1.9.  Etri  multi  magoi  vlri  probeDt,  in  bonam 
partem  accipiant  medici,  non  probem.  *t  Veicun- 

tur  ?eratro  eotnrnicw  quod  nominibas  tozicum  est. 
*  Lib.  93.  e.  7. 19.  14.         •  De  var.  hist.  «  Corpus 

incoluffle  reddit,  et  Juvenile  efflicit.  «*  Veteres  oon 

■iae  6«iaa  nst  laDt :  Difllciiis  ei  Hellebofo  purg  alio,  et 


tentMris  plena,  sed  robuatis  datur  tamen,  ioc  '  In. 
nocens  medicamentum,  modo  rite  paretur.  ^  A  bait 
Jactaniia,  ego  primus  prtebere  c»pi,  ice  ^  In  Ca- 

tart.  Ex  una  sola  evacuatione  furor  cessavit  et  quietus 
inde  visit.  Tale  exemplum  apud  Sckenkium  et  apud 
Scoltzium,  ep.  931.  P.  Monavius  se  stolidam  carasfle 
Jactat  hoc  epoto  tribus  aut  quatuor  viciboa. 
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Cure  of  MeUsncholy, 


[Part.  2.  Sec.  4. 


cine  of  great  worth  and  note.  Qpercetan  in  his  Spagir  Phar.  and  many  otfaers,  tell 
wonders  of  the  extract  Paracelsus,  above  all  the  rest,  is  the  greatest  admiier  of  this 
plant ;  and  especially  the  extract,  he  calls  it  Theriacum^  terresire  Balsamum^  another 
treacle,  a  terrestrial  balm,  instar  ommum^  ^  all  in  all,  the  *  sole  and  last  refnge  to  cure 
this  malady,  the  gout,  epilepsy,  leprosy,  &c.^'  If  this  will  not  help,  no  physic  in 
the  world  can  but  mineral,  it  is  the  upshot  of  all.  Matthiolus  laughs  at  thoee  that 
except  against  it,  and  though  some  abhor  it  out  of  the  authority  of  Mesne,  and  dare 
not  adventure  to  prescribe  it,  ^^^^yet  I  (saith  he)  have  happily  used  it  six  hundred 
times  without  otlbnce,  and  communicated  it  to  divers  worthy  physicians,  who  have 
given  me  great  thanks  for  it''  Look  for  receipts,  dose,  preparation,  and  other 
cautions  concerning  this  simple,  in  him,  Brassivola,  Baracelsus,  Godronchus,  and 
the  rest 

Sub  SECT.  III. — Compound  Purgers. 

Compound  medicines  which  purge  melancholy,  are  either  taken  in  the  superior  or 
inferior  parts :  superior  at  mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  month  swallowed  or  not  swal- 
lowed :  If  swallowed  liquid  or  solid :  liquid,  as  compound  wine  of  hellebore,  scilU 
or  sea-onion,  senna,  Vinum  ScillUicum,  Hellehoratum^  which  ^  Queroetan  so  much 
applauds  ^  for  melancholy  and  madness,  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applied 
to  the  head,  with  little  pieces  of  linen  dipped  warm  in  it"  OxymeL  ScilUdatm^ 
Syrupus  Helleboratus  major  and  minor  in  Quercetan,  and  Syrupus  GenisUB  for  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy  in  the  same  author,  compound  syrup  of  succory,  of  fumitory, 
polipody,  &c.  Heurnius  his  puiging  cock-broth.  Some  except  against  these  syrups, 
as  appears  by  ^  Udalrinus  Leonorus  his  epistle  to  Matthiolus,  as  most  pernicious,  and 
that  out  of  Hippocrates,  cocta  moverey  et  medicari^  non  cruda^  no  raw  things  to  be 
used  in  physic ;  but  this  in  the  foU owing  epistle  is  exploded  and  soundly  confuted 
by  Matthiolus  :  many  juleps,  potions,  receipts,  are  composed  of  these,  as  yon  shall 
find  in  Hildesheim  spice/.  2.  Heurnius  lib,  2.  cap,  14.  George  Sckenkius  ItdL  med. 
prax,  Sfc. 

Solid  purges  are  confections,  electuaries,  pills  by  themselves,  or  compound  w\\h 
others,  as  de  lapide  lazulo^  armeno^  pil.  indcR^  of  fumitory^  Sfc,  Confection  of  Ha- 
mech,  which  though  most  approve,  Solenander  sec,  5.  eonrih  22.  bitterly  inveighs 
against,  so  doth  Rondoletius  Pharmacop.  ofiicina,  Femelius  and  others;  diaseoa, 
diapolypodium,  diacassia,  diacatholicon,  Wecker's  electuarie  de  Epith3rmo,  Ptolemy'^s 
hierologadinm,  of  which  divers  receipts  are  daily  made. 

Mdua  22.  23.  commends  EReram  Ruffi.  Trincavelius  consil.  12.  lib.  4.  approves 
of  Hiera;  rum^  inquU^  innenio  melius  medicamentumj  I  find  no  better  medicine,  he 
saith.  Heurnius  adds  pil,  aggregat.  pills  de  Epithymo,  pil.  Ind.  Mesne  describes 
in  the  Florentine.  Anddotary^  Pilula  sine  qtdbus  esse  nolo,  PihUa  Cochux  cum  Hel- 
leboro^  Pil.  Arabica^  FcBtida^  de  quinque  generibus  mirahol^xnonmtf  Sfc,  More  proper 
to  melancholy,  not  excluding  in  the  meantime,  turbith,  manna,  rhubarb,  agaric^ 
elescophe,  &c.  which  are  not  so  proper  to  this  humour.  For,  as  Montaltus  holds 
cap.  30.  and  Montanus  cholera  etiam  purganda^  quod  airct  sit  pabulum^  choler  is  to 
be  purged  because  it  feeds  the  other :  and  some  are  of  an  opinion,  as  Erasistratos 
and  Asclepiades  maintained  of  old,  against  whom  Galen  disputes,  ^^  that  no  physic 
doth  purge  one  humour. alone,  but  all  alike  or  what  is  next."  Most  therefore  in 
their  receipts  and  magistrals  which  are  coined  here,  make  a  mixture  of  several  sim- 
ples and  compounds  to  purge  all  humours  in  general  as  well  as  this.  Some  rather 
use  potions  than  pills  to  purge  this  humour,  because  that  as  Heurnius  and  Ciato 
observe,  hie  suceus  a  sicca  remedio  ogre  trahkur^  this  juice  is  not  so  easily  drawn 
by  dry  remedies,  and  as  Montanus  adviseth  25  cons,  ^  All  *°  drying  medicines  are 
to  be  repelled,  as  aloe,  hiera,"  and  all  pills  whatsoever,  because  the  disease  is  drv  of 
itself. 

I  might  here  insert  many  receipts  of  prescribed  potions,  boles,  &c.    The  doses  of 


<*  Ultimam  refag ium,  eztremum  laedicamentum,  quod 
cetera  omnift  claudit,  qaaecuoque  oeterii  lazstivia  pelli 
non  poamint  ad  hunc  .pertinent ;  ai  non  buic,  nalli  ee- 
dunt.  M  Tettari  poMam  me  leieentii  bominibua 

Reileborum  n  if  rum  exhibttiaw,  nullo  prorMia  incomfflU' 
do,  ice.  *>  Pharmacop.  Optimum  eit  ad  maniam  et 

omnet  melancbolicot  aflectua,  torn  intra  aMumptam, 


turn  extra,  eecua  capiti  com  lintedia  in  co  madeftctif 
tepide  admoturo.  ^  Epiat.  Math,  libi  3.    Talet 

Bynipi  nocentiasimi  et  omniboa  modis  eztirpaadi. 
*  Purf antia  cenaebant  medicamenta,  oon  unum  tnanh 
rem  aitrabere.  wd  quemcunque  attigerint  in  muaa  aa> 
luram  convertere.  «  Relig antur  omnee  ezakcaaici 
medicine,  at  Aloe,  Hiera,  pilnte  qnecaBqiK. 
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these,  but  that  they  are  common  in  every  good  physician,  and  that  I  am  loth  to  incur 
the  censrare  of  Forestus,  lib.  3.  cap,  6.  de  urinis^  "  ^  against  those  that  divulge  and  pub- 
lish medicines  in  their  mother-tongue,"  and  lest  I  should  give  occasion  thereby  to  some 
ignorant  reader  to  practise  on  himself,  without  the  consent  of  a  good  physician. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are  gargarisms  used  com- 
monly after  a  purge,  when  the  body  is  soluble  and  loose.  Or  apophlegmatisms,  mas- 
ticatories,  to  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  which  are  gentle,  as  hyssop,  origan, 
pennyroyal,  thyme,  mustard ;  strong,  as  pellitory,  pepper,  ginger,  &c. 

Such  as  are  taken  into  the  nostrils,  errhina  are  liquid  or  diy,  juice  of  pimpernel, 
onions,  &c.,  castor,  pepper,  white  hellebore,  &c.  To  these  you  may  add  odora- 
ments,  perfumes,  and  sufiumigations,  &c. 

Taken  into  the  inferior  parts  are  clysters  strong  or  weak,  suppositories  of  Gastilian 
soap,  honey  boiled  to  a  consistence ;  or  stronger  of  scammony,  hellebore,  &c. 

These  are  all  used,  and  prescribed  to  this  malady  upon  several  occasions,  as  shall 
be  shown  in  its  place. 


MEMB.  III. 

Chirurgical  Remedies, 

In  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  "^^  Who,  how 
much,  when.'^  That  is,  that  it  be  done  to  such  a  one  as  may  endure  it,  or  to  whom 
it  may  belong,  that  he  be  of  a  competent  age,  not  too  young,  nor  too  old,  overweak, 
fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have  need,  are  full  of  bad  blood,  noxious 
humours,  and  may  be  eased  by  it. 

The  quantity  depends  upon  the  party's  habit  of  body,  as  he  is  strong  or  weak, 
full  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time :  some  doubt  whether  it  be  best  fasting,  or  full, 
whether  the  moon's  motion  or  aspect  of  planets  be  to  be  observed ;  some  affirm, 
some  deny,  some  grant  in  acute,  but  not  in  chronic  diseases,  whether  before  or  after 
physic.  'Tis  Heumius'  aphorism  a  phlebotomia  auspicandum  esse  curiationem^  nan 
a  phaarmada^  you  must  begin  with  blood-letting  and  not  physic ;  some  except  this 
peculiar  malady.  But  what  do  I  ?  Horatius  Augenius,  a  physician  of  Padua,  hath 
lately  writ  17  books  of  this  subject,  Jobertus,  &c. 

Particular  kinds  of  blood-letting  in  use  "  are  three,  first  is  that  opening  a  vein  in 
the  arm  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  in  the  head,  knees,  or  any  other  parts,  as  shall  be 
thought  fit 

Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification,  oeyssime  compescunt,  saith  iFeme- 
lius,  they  work  presently,  and  are  applied  to  several  parts,  to  divert  humours,  aches, 
winds,  &c. 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy,  applied  especially  to  the  haemorrhoids. 
Horatius  Augenius,  lib,  10.  cap,  10.  Platenis  de  mentis  alienat.  cap,  3.  Altomarus, 
Piso,  and  many  others,  prefer  them  before  any  evacuations  in  this  kind. 

**  Cauteries^  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings,  lancings,  which, 
because  they  are  terrible,  Dropax  and  Sinapismus  are  invented  by  plasters  to  raise 
blisters,  and  eating  medicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed,  and  the  like. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  applied  in  and  to  several 
parts,  have  their  use  here  on  divers  occasions,  as  shall  be  shown. 


SECT.  V.  MEMB.  I. 

Sub  SECT.  I. — Particular  Cure  of  the  three  several  Kinds;  of  Head  Melancholy, 

The  general  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it  remains  now  to  apply 
these  medicines  to  the  three  particular  species  or  kinds,  that,  according  to  the  several 
parts  afilected,  each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to  help  or  ease  himself.    I  will 


^ContrA  eo«  qui  lingiin  viilpnri  er  vernncula  rr-media 
et  medicamentn  pneccribunt,  pt  qiiibu«vi^  coniuiuiiia 
tedunt.        ni^uia,  quantum,  qaando.       AsPerneliua, 


lib.  8.  cap.  19.  m  fienodeus,  lib.  5.  cap.  81.  de  hia 

Mercurialia  lib.  3.  de  compoait.  med.  cap.  94.  Heurniua, 
lib.  I.  praz.  mad.  Wecker,  Ac 
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Chare  of  Meltmeholy, 


[Part  2.  See.  5. 


treat  of  head  melancholy  first,  in  which,  as  in  all  other  good  cures,  we  mmt  befin 
with  diet,  as  a  matter  of  most  moment,  able  oftentimes  of  itself  to  work  thu  efieet 
I  have  read,  saith  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  de  MelancL  that  in  old  diseases  which  hxn 
gotten  the  upper  hand  or  a  habit,  the  manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  thtn 
whatsoever  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  most  precious  boxes  of  the  i^thecaries.  This 
diet,  as  I  have  said,  ia  not  only  in  choice  of  meat  and  drink,  but  of  all  those  other 
non-natural  things.    Let  air  be  clear  and  moist  most  part :  diet  moistening,  of  good 
juice,  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  windy:  drink  clear,  and  well  brewed,  not  too 
strong,  nor  too  small.    ^  Make  a  melancholy  man  hu^  as  **  Rhasis  saith,  ^  and  thoo 
hast  finished  the  cure."  Exercise  not  too  remiss,  nor  too  violent.   Sleep  a  little  moR 
than  ordinary.    '^  Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature ;  and  which  Fo^ 
nelius  enjoins  his  patient,  consil,  44,  above  the  rest,  to  avoid  all  passions  and  pertor- 
bations  of  the  mind.    Let  him  not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any  kind  of  melancholy),  but 
still  accompanied  with  such  friends  and  familiars  he  most  afifects,  neatly  dressed, 
washed,  and  combed,  according  to  hha  ability  at  least,  in  clean  sweet  Unni,  spracef 
handsome,  decent,  and  good  apparel ;  for  nothing  sooner  dejects  a  man  than  want, 
squalor,  and  nastiness,  (oul,  or  old  clothes  out  of  fiishion.  Concerning  the  medicmai 
part,  he  that  will  satisfy  himself  at  laige  (in  this  precedent  of  diet)  and  see  all  at 
once  the  whole  cure  and  manner  of  it  in  every  distinct  species,  let  him  consolt  with 
Gordonius,  Valescus,  with  Prosper  Calenius,  lib,  de  atra  bile  ad  Card.  Gaesiom,  Lau- 
rentius, cap,  8.  ei  9.  de  mela,  iElian  Montaltus,  de  mel,  cap,  26. 27. 28. 29. 30.  JDomt 
ah,  Altomarij  cap.  7.  artis  med,  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  in  Panth.  cap,  7.  et  Tract,  tju 
peculiar,  de  melan,  per  Bolxetam,  edit,  VenetHs  1620.  cap.  17.  18.  19.  Savanarola, 
Rub.,  82.  Tract.  8.  cap.  1.  Sckenkius,  in  prax.  curat.  Ital,  med,  Heumius,  cap.  12. 
de  morb,  Victorius  Faventius,  pract.  Magn.  et  Empir.  Hildesheim,  Spicel.  2.  de  sunt 
ei  mel,  Fel.  Platter,  Stokerus,  Bruel.  P.  Baverus,  Forestus,  Fuchsius,  CappivacciDS, 
Rondoletius,  Jason  Pratensis.  Sullust.  Salvian.  de  remed.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Jacchinus,t8  9. 
RhaeiSy  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  Inter,  morb,  cur.  lib.  I .  cap.  17.  Alexan.  Messaria,  prod,  md^ 
lib.  1.  cap.  21,  de  mel.  Piso.  Hollerius,  &c.  that  have  culled  out  of  those  old  Greeks, 
Arabians,  and  Latins,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to  be  used.    Or  let  him  read 
those  counsels  and  consultations  of  Hugo  Senensis,  consil.  13,  et  14.   Renerus  Soli- 
nander,  consil,  6.  sec,  1.  et  consil.  3.  sec.  3.    Crato,  consil.  16.  lib.  1.   Montanns  20. 
22.  and  his  following  counsels,  Leelius  a  Fonte.  Egubinus,  consult.  44.  69. 77. 125. 
129.  142.  Femelius,  consil,  44.  45.  46.  Jul.  Caesar  Claudinus,  MercuriaUs,  Frambe- 
sarius,  Sennertus,  Slc.   Wherein  he  shall  find  particular  receipts,  the  whole  medtod, 
preparatives,  purgers,  correcters,  averters,  cordials  in  great  variety  and  abandance: 
out  of  which,  becJEiuse  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read  or  peruse  diem,  I  will  collect 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  some  few  more  notable  medicines. 


SuBSBCT.  II. — Blood-letting. 

Phlbbotomt  is  promiscuously  used  before  and  afler  physic,  conunonly  before, 
and  upon  occasion  is  often  reiterated,  if  there  be  any  need  at  least  of  it  For  GaleSi 
and  many  others,  make  a  doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  in  this  kind  of  head-melaocholy. 
If  the  malady,  saith  Piso,  cap.  23.  and  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  Fuchsius,  c€q>.  33. "  ^  sluU 
proceed  primarily  from  the  misafiected  brain,  the  patient  in  such  case  shall  not  oeed 
at  all  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otherwise  abound,  the  veins  be  full,  inflamed  blood 
and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad."  In  immaterial  melancholy,  which  especially  comtf 
from  a  cold  distemperature  of  spirits,  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  cap.  17.  will  not  admit 
of  phlebotomy;  Laurentius,  cap.  9,  approves  it  out  of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians; 
but  as  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Alexander  appoint,  "  ^  especially  in  the  h«id,''  to  open  the 
veins  of  the  forehead,  nose  and  ears  is  good.  They  commonly  set  cupping-glssses 
on  the  party's  shoulders,  having  first  scarified  the  place,  they  apply  horse-leeebes 
on  the  head,  and  in  all  melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential  or  accidental,  tfaef 
cause  the  hsmorriioids  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorism  of  the  sixth 


MCont.  lib.  1.  c  9.  feetinei  ad  impinguationem,  et 
cum  impingaantiir.  removetu r  malam.  *■  Beneflcium 
ventria.  •'Bi  ez  primario  cerebri  affectu  melan • 

cboliei  eraaerint,  MBgainia  datracUone  oon  indigent, 


nisi  ob  alias  caueai  aanguia  mittatar,  si  ovKiif  n 
vasis,  ice.  fruetra  enim  faii^atur  oorpua, 4e.  *'^<*' 
petit  iia  phlebotomia  frontii. 
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book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warrant,  which  saith,  ^  That  in  melan- 
choly and  mad  men,  the  varicose  tumour  or  haemorroids  appearing  doth  heal  the 
same."  Valescus  prescribes  blood-letting  in  all  three  kinds,  whom  Sallust.  Salvian 
follows.  '^  ^^  If  the  blood  abound,  which  is  discerned  by  the  fulness  of  the  veins, 
his  precedent  diet,  the  party's  laughter,  age,  &c.  begii;  with  the  median  or  middle 
vein  of  the  arm :  if  the  blood  be  ruddy  and  clear,  stop  it,  but  if  black  in  the  spring  time, 
or  a  good  season,  or  thick,  let  it  run, according  to  the  party's  strength :  and  some  eight  or 
twelve  days  after,  open  the  head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it 
out  of  the  nostrils,  or  cupping-glasses,"  &c.  T^^Iianus  allows  of  this,  ^^If  there 
have  been  any  suppression  or  stopping  of  blood  at  nose,  or  haemorrhoids,  or  women's 
months,  then  to  open  a  vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles."  Tet  he  doth  hardly 
approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  situated  in  the  head  alone,  or  in  any  other 
dotage,  ^''^  except  it  primarily  proceed  from  blood,  or  that  the  malady  be  increased 
by  it ;  for  blood-letting  refrigerates  and  dries  up,  except  the  body  be  very  full  of 
blood,  and  a  kind  of  ruddiness  in  the  face."  Therefore  I  conclude  with  Areteus, 
"  ^  before  you  let  blood,  deliberate  of  it,"  and  well  consider  all  circumstances  be- 
longing to  it, 

SuBSECT.  III. — Preparatives  and  Purgers. 

After  blood-letting  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines ;  first  prepare,  and  then 
purge,  JtugecR  siabulum  purgare^  make  the  body  clean  before  we  hope  to  do  any 
goc^.  Walter  Bruel  would  have  a  practitioner  begin  first  with  a  clyster  of  his, 
which  he  prescribes  before  blood-letting :  the  common  sort,  as  Mercurialis,  Montal- 
tus  cap,  30.  Sfc,  proceed  from  lenitives  to  preparatives,  and  so  to  purgers.  Lenitives 
are  well  known,  electucarium  lenUivum^  diaphenicum  diac€Uholicony  Sfc.  Preparatives 
are  usually  syrups  of  borage,  bugloss,  apples,  fumitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  with 
double  as  much  of  the  same  decoction  or  distilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of  bu- 
gloss, balm,  hops,  endive,  scolopendry,  fumitory,  &c.  or  these  sodden  in  whey,  which 
must  be  reiterated  and  used  for  many  days  together.  Purges  come  last,  ^^  which 
must  not  be  used  at  all,  if  the  malady  may  be  otherwise  helped,"  because  they 
weaken  nature  and  dry  so  much ;  and  in  giving  of  them,  ^^^  we  must  begin  with  the 
gentlest  first."  Some  forbid  all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus,  &c. 
Ae  insaniores  indefiatUj  hot  medicines  increase  the  disease ^^^  by  drying  too  much." 
Purge  downward  rather  than  upward,  use  potions  rather  than  pills,  and  when  you 
begiu  physic,  persevere  and  continue  in  a  course ;  for  as  one  observes,  ^movere  ei 
rum  educere  in  omnibus  malum  est ;  to  stir  up  the  humour  (as  one  purge  commduly 
doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more  harm  than  good.  They  must  continue  in  a 
course  of  physic,  yet  not  so  that  they  tire  and  oppress  nature,  danda  quies  natures^ 
they  must  now  and  then  remit,  and  let  nature  have  some  rest.  The  most  gentle 
purges  to  begin  with,  are  "  senna,  cassia,  epithyme,  myrabolanea,  catholicon :  if  these 
prevail  not,  we  may  proceed  to  stronger,  as  the  confection  of  hamech,  pil.  Indae, 
fumitoriae,  de  assaieret,  of  lapis  armenus  and  lazuli,  diasena.  Or  if  pills  be  too 
dry ;  ^  some  prescribe  both  hellebores  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Aretus, 
^  ^  because  this  disease  will  resist  a  gentle  medicine."  Laurentius  and  Hercules  de 
Saxoni&  would  have  antimony  tried  last,  ^  if  tlie  ^  party  be  strong,  and  it  warily 
given."  '"Trhicavelius  prefers  hierologodium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  in  his 
Apol.  rod.  5.  subscribes,  a  very  good  medicine  they  account  it.  But  Crato  in  a 
counsel  of  his,  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  chancellor,  wholly  rejects  it. 

I  find  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of  receipts  and  magistrals,  amongst 
writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease ;  some  of  the  chiefest  I  will  rehearse.    ^'  To  be 

■•Si  sanguis  abundet,  quod  aeitar  ex  ventrum  repie*  .  Mnguinem   detrabere   qportet,   deliberatione  iadiget. 
tione,  viettts  ratione  prncedenie,  riau  sgri,  astate  et  <  Areteus,  lib.  7.  c  5.  *  A  lenioribas  auspicaodum. 

aliis.  Tundatur  niediana;  et  si  sanfuis  apparet  clarus  j  (Valescus,  Piso.  Bruel)  rariusque  nuMiicamentii  purgan* 
et  ruber,  suppriniatur;  aut  si  vere,  si  niger  aut  erassus  '  tibus  utendum,  ni  sit  opus.       MQgig  corpus  exincant, 

Sennittatur  fluere  pro  viribus  sgri,  dein  post  a  vel.  19.    roorbum  au^pent.  *Guianerius  IVact.  IS.  c  6. 

iem  aperiatur  eepbalica  partis  magis  affiicie,  et  vena  **  Piso.  "  Rbasis,  sepe  valent  ex  Relleboro.  *  Lib. 
frontis,  aut  sanguis  provocetur  setis  per  nares,  4tc.  7.  Exigius  medicamentis  morbus  non  obsequitur. 
*6i  qnibus  consuetc  sub  suppresso  sunt  menses,  4bc    *Modo  caute  detur  et  robustis.  *0Coosil.  10. 1.  ]. 

lalo  secare  oportet,  aut  vena  (Vontis  si  sanguis  peocet  I  ^  Plin.  1.  31.  c  6.  Navigationes  ob  vomitioupm  proaunt 
eerebro.  ■*  Nisi  ortum  ducat  A  sanguine,  ne  morbus  '  plurimis  morbis  capitis,  et  omnibus  ob  que  Helleborum 
iiideaa|0mtur;  phlebotomta  refriaerat  etexsiocat,  nisi  I  bibitur.  Idem  Oioworidea,  lib.  5.  cap.  13.  Avicenna 
corpus  Bit  raldu  saoguiaeoa,  mbicundttm.         •  Com  1  tenia  inpriinia. 
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sea-sick  first  is  very  good  at  seasonable  times.  HeUebonsmns  Matthioli,  with  which 
he  vaunts  and  boasts  he  did  so  many  several  cmres,  "^  I  never  gave  it  (saith  he),bm 
afler  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  of  God,  they  were  happily  cured.^^  The  manner 
of  making  it  he  sets  down  at  large  in  his  third  book  of  Epist.  to  George  Hankshim 
a  physician.  Walter  Bniel,  and  Heumius,  make  mention  of  it  with  great  approba- 
tion ;  so  doth  Sckenkius  in  his  memorable  cures,  and  experimental  medicines,  cen,  6. 
ohser.  37.  That  famous  Helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats  in 
his  consultations  and  counsels,  as  28.  pro.  melan.  sacerdoUj  et  cansiL  148.  pro  hjfpo- 
ehondriaco^  and  cracks,  ^^^  to  be  a  most  sovereign  remedy  for  all  melancholy  per- 
sons, which  he  hath  often  given  without  offence,  and  found  by  long  experience  and 
observations  to  be  such." 

Quercetan  prefers  a  syrup  of  hellebore  in  his  Spagirica  Pharmac.  and  Hellebore's 
extract  cap,  5.  of  his  invention  likewise  (^^a  most  safe  medicine  ^^and  not  mSx  to 
be  given  children")  before  all  remedies  whatsoever. 

Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebore,  admits  this  medicine,  but  as  it  is  pre- 
pared by  him.  ''"^  It  is  most  certain  (saith  he)  that  tlie  virtue  of  this  herb  is  great, 
and  admirable  in  efiect,  and  little  differing  from  balm  itself;  and  he  that  knows  well 
how  to  make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  than  all  their  books  contain,  or  all  the  doctors 
in  Germany  can  show." 

Planus  Montaltus  in  his  exquisite  work  de  morh.  capitUy  cap.  3\,  de  met  sets  a 
special  receipt  of  his  own,  which  in  his  practice  ^  ^  he  fortunately  used ;  because  it 
is  but  short  I  will  set  it  down." 

**R  Byrape  de  pomis  3>J<  ^Q*  borag.  3HU* 
Ellebori  nigri  per  noctam  influi  in  linUir& 
6  vol  8  gr.  mani  facta  oollaittri  ezhibe.** 

Other  receipts  of  the  same  to  this  purpose  you  shall  find  in  him.  Valescus  admires 
pulvis  Halij  and  Jason  Pratensis  aifler  him :  the  confection  of  which  our  new  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  hath  lately  revived.  ^  ^  Put  case  (saith  he)  all  other  medicines 
&il,  by  the  help  of  God  this  alone  shall  do  it,  and  'tis  a  crowned  medicine  which 
must  be  kept  in  secret" 

**R.  Epitbymi  aeinuoc.  lapidia  lazuli,  agarid  ana  3>j- 
Scammonii.  3J,  Chariophilloruoi  nomero,  90  palTerisentor 
Omnia,  et  ipsios  piilveils  acnip.  4.  ungolii  ■eptimania  aaaamat.** 

To  these  I  may  add  Amoldi  vinum  BuglossattifHf  or  borage  wine  before  mentioned, 
which  ^  Mizaldus  calls  vinum  mirabiUj  a  wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerus  vouchsafes 
to  repeat  verbatim  amongst  other  receipts.  Rubeus  his  ^  compound  water  out  of 
Savanarola:  Pinetus  his  balm ;  Cardan's  Pulvis  Hyacinthiy  with  which,  in  his  book 
de  curis  admirandis^  he  boasts  that  he  had  cured  many  melancholy  persons  in  eight 
days,  which  "'Sckenkius  puts  amongst  his  observable  medicines;  Altomarus  his 
syrup,  with  which  ''  he  calls  God  so  solemnly  to  witness,  he  hath  in  his  kind  done 
many  excellent  cures,  and  which  Sckenkius  cent,  7.  observ,  80.  mentioneth,  Daniel 
Sennertus  lib.  I. part.  2.  cap.  12.  so  much  commends;  Rulandus'  admirable  water 
for  melancholy,  which  cent.  2.  cap.  96.  he  names  Spiritum  vita  aureum,  Panaceam^ 
what  not,  and  his  absolute  medicine  of  50  eggs,  curat.  Empir.  cent.  1.  cur.  5.  to  be 
taken  three  in  a  morning,  with  a  powder  of  his.  "  Faventinus  prac.  Emper,  dou- 
bles this  number  of  eggs,  and  will  have  101  to  be  taken  by  three  and  three  in  like 
sort,  which  Sallust  Salvian  approves  de  red.  med.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  with  some  of  the  same 
powder,  till  all  be  spent,  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  all  melancholy  and  mad  men. 

*«R.    Epitbymi.  tbymi,  ana  drachmas  duai,  Mccbari  albi  undam  unam,  crod  grana  tria, 
Cinamoroi  drachmam  unam;  misce,  fiat  pulvia.** 


n  Nunqnam  dedimot,  quin  ez  una  aut  altera  anump' 
tione,  Deo  Ju vante,  fuerint  ad  aalutem  reetituti.  ^  Lib. 
8.  Inter  compoaita  purgantia  melanchuliam.  "f*  Longo 
ezperimento  i  ae  obeenratum  ease,  melancboUcos  aine 
oilenFa  egregiS  curandoa  valere.  Idem  reeponsione  ad 
Aubertnm,  veratrum  nigrum.  aliaB  timidum  et  pericu- 
loeum  vini  spiritu  etiam  et  olco  comroodom  sic  usui 
rcdditur  ut  etiam  pueris  tuto  administrari  pomit. 
^Certum  est  hi^us  berbv  virtutem  maximaro  et  mira- 
bilem  esse,  parumque  distare  &  balsamo.  Et  qui  norit 
eo  recte  uti,  plus  babet  artis  quam  tola  scribentium  co> 
boia  aut  omnea  doctoral  in  Germania.  *•  Q^o  Mi- 


dler usus  sum.  "f^  Hoc  posito  qund  ate  medidDS 

non  valeant,  ista  tunc  Dei  miaerioordii  valeUt,  et  est 
medicina  coronata,  que  secretiMim^  ten«itvr.  *  Lib. 
de  artif.  med.  *>Sect.  3.    Optimum  rvmrdiaa 

aqua  composita  Savanarole.  •  Sckenkius.  okaerr. 

31.  ^1  Donatus  ab  Altomari,  cap.  7.  Tealor  Drum, 

me  multos  meluncholicos  hujus  soltus  sjrupt  am  eo- 
rasse,  facta  priiks  puigatione.  ■  Centum  ova  ec 

unum,  quolibei  mane  sumant  ova  swbilia.com  seqarati 
pulvere  supra  ovum  aspersa,  et  cootineant  qnooque 
aasumpserint  centum  et  unum,  maniacts  et 
licia  utiliaaimum  remediuiii. 


Hem.  1.  Sobs.  4.] 
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All  these  yet  are  nothing  to  thoee  "chemical  preparatives  of  Aqua  Chalidonia^qumtr' 
essence  of  hellebore,  salts,  extracts,  distillations,  oils,  Aurum  poiahile^  Sfc.  Dr. 
Anthony  in  his  book  de  auro  potdb,  edit,  1600.  is  all  in  all  for  it.  ^^And  though 
all  the  schools  of  Galenists,  with  a  wicked  and  unthankful  pride  and  scorn,  detest  it 
in  their  practice,  yet  in  more  grievous  diseases,  when  their  vegetals  will  do  no  good,'^ 
they  are  compelled  to  seek  the  help  of  minerals,  though  they  ^'  use  them  rashly, 
unprofitably,  slackly,  and  to  no  purpose."  Rhenauus,  a  Dutch  chemist,  in  his  book 
de  Sale  e  ptUeo  emergente^  takes  upon  him  to  apologise  for  Anthony,  and  sets  light 
by  all  that  speak  against  him.  But  what  do  I  meddle  with  this  great  controversy, 
which  is  the  subject  of  many  volumes  ?  Let  Paracelsus,  Quercetan,  CroUius,  and 
the  brethren  of  the  rosy  cross,  defend  themselves  as  they  may.  Crato,  Erastus,  and 
the  Galenists  oppugn.  Paracelsus,  he  brags  on  the  other  side,  he  did  more  famous 
cures  by  this  means,  than  all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself  a  monarch ; 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  infants,  illiterate,  &c.  As  Thessalus  of  old  railed  against  those 
ancient  Aisclepiadean  writers,  "  ^  he  condemns  others,  insults,  triumphs,  overcomes 
all  antiquity  (saith  Galen  as  if  he  spake  to  him),  declares  himself  a  conqueror,  and 
crowns  his  own  doings.  ^  One  drop  of  their  chemical  preparatives  shall  do  more 
good  than  all  their  fulsome  potions.''  Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Galenists  vilify 
them  on  the  other  side,  as  heretics  in  physic;  '^ '^ Paracelsus  did  that  in  physic, 
which  Luther  in  Divinity.  "  A  drunken  rogue  he  was,  a  base  fellow,  a  magician,  he 
had  the  devil  for  his  master,  devils  his  familiar  companions,  and  what  he  did,  was 
done  by  the  help  of  the  devil."  Thus  they  contend  and  rail,  and  every  mart  write 
books  pro  and  con,  et  adhuc  suhjudice  lis  est:  let  them  agree  as  they  will,  I  proceed. 

Sub  SECT.  IV. — JlverUrs. 

Averts  RS  and  purgera  must  go  together,  as  tending  all  to  the  same  purpose,  to 
divert  this  rebellious  humour,  and  turn  it  another  way.  In  this  range,  clystera  and 
suppositories  challenge  a  chief-  place,  to  draw  this  humour  from  the  brain  and  heart, 
to  the  more  ignoble  parts.  Some  would  have  them  still  used  a  few  days  between, 
and  those  to  be  made  with  the  boiled  seeds  of  anise,  fennel,  and  bastard  saffron, 
hops,  thyme,  epithyme,  mallows,  fumitory,  bugloss,  polypody,  senna,  diasene, 
hamech,  cassia,  diacatholicon,  hierologodium,  ou  of  violets,  sweet  almonds,  &c. 
For  without  question,  a  clyster  opportunely  used,  cannot  choose  in  this,  as  most 
other  maladies,  but  to  do  very  much  good;  Clysteres  nuttiunty  sometimes  clystera  nou- 
rish, as  they  may  be  prepared,  as  I  was  informed  not  long  since  by  a  learned  lecture 
of  our  natural  philosophy  "  reader,  which  he  handled  by  way  of  discourse,  out  of 
some  other  noted  physicians.  Such  things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but  not 
sweat.  Trincavelius  eonsil.  16.  cap.  I.  in  head-melancholy  forbids  it.  P.  B3rarus 
and  others  approve  frictions  of  the  outward  parts,  and  to  bathe  them  with  warm 
water.  Instead  of  ordinary  frictions.  Cardan  prescribes  rubbing  with  nettles  till  they 
blister  the  skin,  which  likewise  ^  Basardus  Visontinus  so  much  magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals  are  generally  received.  Montaltus  c.  34.  Hil- 
desheim  spicel.  3,foL  130  and  238.  give  several  receipts  of  all  three.  Hercules  de 
Saxonift.  relates  of  an  empiric  in  Venice  **  ^  that  had  a  strong  water  to  purge  by  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  which  he  still  used  in  head-melancholy,  and  would  sell  for  no 
gold." 

To  open  months  and  hsemorrhoids  is  very  good  physic,  •* "  If  they  have  been 
formerly  stopped."  Faventinus  would  have  them  opened  with  horae-leeches,  so 
would  Hercul.  de  Sax.  Julius  Alexandrinus  consiL  185.  Scoltzii  thinks  aloes  fitter: 
"most  approve  horae-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead,  ^nostrils, 
and  other  places. 

Montaltus  cap.  29.  out  of  Alexander  and  othera,  prescribes  ^  ^  cupping-glasses,  and 


*>  Uuerc«tan, cap.  4.  Ptaar.  Oawaldas  Crollius.  M  Cap. 
L  Lioet  tola  6al«ni«taruni  acbola,  mineralia  non  sine 
Inpto  el  ingrato  fiistu  fisua  practica  detettentur ;  tamen 
in  cravioribits  morbis  omni  vegetabilium  dcrelicto  lub- 
•idio,  ad  mineralia  confufiunt,  licet  ea  temere,  ienavi. 
ter,  et  inutilitcr  oaiirpent.  Ad  flnem  libri.  >*  Veteres 
naledictie  ineeaiic,  vmcit,  et  contra  omuem  antiquiu- 
tem  coronator,  ipeeque  A  ae  victor  declaratur.  Oal.  lib. 
1.  aietb.  e.  3.  *"  Oodronchaa  de  aaJe  abayntliii. 

^  Idem  Paracelfu  in  aNdieina,  quod  liutbenia  in  Tlieo- 


logia.  *>  Diaput.  in  eondem,  parte  I.  Mag ua  ebriitt, 
illiteratua,  damooem  prsceptorem  babuit,  dBmonea  fa- 
miliarea,  Ax.  «•  Maater  D.  Lapwortli.  "  Ant. 

Philoa.  cap.  de  melan.  frictio  vertioe,  &e.  *^  Aqua 

fortiaaima  purgana  oe,  narea,  quam  non  vull  auro  vea- 
dere.  >*  Mercarialia  conail.  6.  et  30.  bemorroidum  et 
menainm  provocatio  Javat,  modo  ez  eonim  auppreeaione 
ortum  habuerit.  "  La»rentiua«  Bruel,  Slc        **  P. 

Bayerua,  1.  S.  cap.  13.  naribua,  Sac  ^  CNiCttrbituto 

BiooB,  et  footanelJB  crura  ainittro. 
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laraes  in  the  left  thigh.^  Aretiu  Uh,  7.  cap.  5.  "Panltis  Regolinus,  Syhrius  wffl 
have  them  without  scanfication,  ^  applied  to  the  shooldere  and  back,  thighs  and  feet:^ 
''Montaltiis  cap.  34.  ^bids  open  an  issue  in  the  arm,  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.^ 
"Piso  enjoins  ligatures,  frictions,  ^ppositories,  and  cupping-basses,  still  without 
scarification,  and  the  rest 

CSauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  ""^  in  the  suture  of  the  crown,  and  the 
seared  or  ulcerated  place  sufiered  to  run  a  good  while.  Tis  not  amiss  to  bore  ihe 
skull  with  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours."  Sallus.  Salvianns  de  re 
medic.  Kb.  2.  cap.  1.  *^^^  because  this  humour  hardly  3rields  to  other  physic,  would 
have  the  leg  cauterised,  or  the  led  leg,  below  the  knee,  '  and  the  head  bored  in  two 
or  three  places,"  for  that  it  much  avails  to  the  exhalation  of  the  vapours ;  '^  I  saw 
(saith  he)  a  melancholy  man  at  Rome,  that  by  no  remedies  could  be  healed,  bnt 
when  by  chance  he  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  the  skull  broken,  he  was  excel- 
lently cured."  Another,  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders,  '  ^  breaking  his  head 
with  a  &11  from  on  high,  was  instantly  recovered  of  lus  dotage."  Goidonios  cap. 
13.  part.  2.  would  have  these  cauteries  tried  last,  when  no  other  ph3rsic  will  serve. 
^^The  head  to  be  shaved  and  bored  to  let  out  fumes,  which  without  doubt  will  do 
much  good.    I  saw  a  melancholy  man  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  sword,  his  brain- 

C  broken ;  so  long  as  the  wound  was  open  he  was  well,  but  when  his  wound  was 
led,  his  dotage  returned  again."  But  Alexander  Messaria  a  professor  in  Padua, 
lib.  1.  pract.  med.  cap.  21.  ^  melanchol.  will  allow  no  cauteries  at  all,  'tis  too  stiff 
a  humour  and  too  thick  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evaporated. 

Guianerius  c.  8.  Tract.  15.  cured  a  nobleman  in  Savoy,  by  boring  alone,  *^  leaving 
the  hole  open  a  month  together,"  by  means  of  which,  af^r  two  years'  mdancholj 
and  madness,  he  was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown ;  but  Arculanus  would  have  the  cautery  to  be  made  with  gold.  In  many 
other  parts,  these  cauteries  are  prescribed  for  melancholy  men,  as  in  the  thighs, 

iMercurialis  consil.  86.)  arms,  legs.     Idem  consil.  6.  and  19  and  25.  Montanus  86. 
todericus  cL  Fonseca  torn.  2.  cot^uZ^  84.  pro  hypochond.  coxd  dextrd^  Sfc.^  but  most 
in  the  head,  ^  if  other  physic  will  do  no  good." 

SuBSECT.  v. — Alteratives  and  Cordials^  corrohorating,  resolving  the  BeUques^ami 

mending  the  Temperament, 

Bbcause  this  humour  is  so  malign  of  itself,  and  so  hard  to  be  removed,  the  le- 
liques  are  to  be  cleansed,  by  alteratives,  cordials,  and  such  means:  the  temper  is  to 
be  altered  and  amended,  with  such  things  as  fortify  and  strengthen  the  heart  and 
brain,  '  ^  which  are  commonly  both  affected  in  this  malady,  and  do  mutually  mis- 
affect  one  another :  which  are  still  to  be  given  every  other  day,  or  some  few  days 
inserted  after  a  purge,  or  like  physic,  as  occasion  serves,  and  are  of  such  force,  that 
many  times  they  help  alone,  and  as  ^  Amoldus  holds  in  his  Aphorisms,  are  to  be 
"preferred  before  all  other  medicines,  in  what  kind  soever." 

Amongst  this  number  of  cordials  and  alteratives,  I  do  not  find  a  more  present 


Qull,  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frankincense,  or  quicken  (Xenophon  adds)  "as 
oil  doth  fire.     "  "  A  famous  cordial"  Matthiolus  in  Dioscoridum  calls  it,  "  an  excel- 

"       '  r    ■    ■  — ■ — ~~ ' ~~ — — ^-^^— ^-^— ^— ^^-^— ^— — ^— — — — — — — — 

*>  Hildesheim  ipicel.  9.  Vaporen  4  nerebro  tnilMndi  ;  tionem ;  vidi  melanctwlicum  A  fortana  gladio  wlBfrt- 
■ant  frictionibua  univerai,  cucurbitulis  8ioci«,  httmeris  i  tun,  et  cranium  f^actum,  quam  diu  Tttlnas  aprrtvia. 
ac  donio  affizis,  circa  pedes  et  crura.  ^  Fontaneiiam  {  curatus  optime;  at  cum  vufnua  tanatom,  revem  M 
aperi  Juxta  occipitum,  aut  brachium.       *  Baleni,  liga*  '  mania.  tUique  ad  duram  matmn  trepanari  fad. 


tone,  mctiones,  te.  *  Cauterium  fiat  autura  core 

Bali,  diu  fluere  permittantur  loca  uiceroaa.  Trepano 
ctiam  cranii  denaitas  imminui  poterit,  ut  vaporibus 
fliliciiioaia  exitua  pateat.  ""  Uuoniam  dimculter 

eedji  aliia  medicamentia,  ideo  flat  in  vertlce  cauterium, 
aat  crure  ainiatro  infra  genu.  >  Fiant  duo  aut  tria 

cauteria,  cum  oeaia  perforatione.  •  Vidi  Rome  me- 
laneholieum  qui  adbibitia  multia  reroediia,  sanari  non 
poterat;  aedcum  cranium  gladio  fractum  eaaet,  optime 
aauatua  eat.  •  Et  alteram  vidi  melancholicum,  qui 

ex  alto  cadena  non  aine  aatantium  admiratione.  libe- 
rattts  ear.  *  Radatur  caput  et  fiat  cauterium  in 

capite;  proeul  dabio  iiCa  ftdant  ad  fttmomni  exbala* 


el  per  meniam  aperte  stetit.  •Oordia  ratio  KOiptf 

babenda  quod  cerebro  compatitar,  et  aeae  invicFn  oft- 
ciant.  tAphor.  3&  Medicina  Tberiacalia  pcccvienf 
eligenda.  •  Galen,  de  temp.  lib.  3.  c  a.  nodenie 

vinum  aumptum,  acuit  ingenium.  •  Tardoe  aliter  ct 
triatea  thuns  in  modom  exbalare  fiieit.  ■*  HiUrita- 

tem  at  oleum  flammam  exciiat.  »  Viribua  retioeada 
cardiacum  eximium,  nutriendo  coqNwi  aliraentvai  of> 
timum,  Btatem  floridam  ftcit,  ealoren  innatun  fowl, 
concoctionem  Juvat,  atomactaum  roborat,  excrmeatii 
viam  parat,  unnam  movet,  aomnum  oonciliat,  vcacaa. 
flrifidoa  flatus  diaaipat,  craaaos  luunorea  aueBvat,e»> 
quit,  diacotit,  Ac 
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lent  nntriment  to  refresh  the  body,  it  makes  a  good  colour,  a  flourishing  age,  helps 
concoction,  fortifies  the  stomach,  takes  away  obstructions,  provokes  urine,  drives  out 
excrements,  procures  sleep,  clears  the  blood,  expels  wind  and  cold  poisons,  attenu- 
ates, concocts,  dissipates  all  thick  vapours,  and  fuliginous  humours.''  And  that 
which  is  all  in  all  to  my  purpose,  it  takes  away  fear  and  sorrow.  ^Curas-edaces 
dissipat  Evius,  ^  It  glads  the  heart  of  man,"  Psal.  civ.  15.  kilaritatis  dulce  semi- 
narium.  Helena's  bowl,  the  sole  nectar  of  the  gods,  or  that  true  nepenthes  in 
"Homer,  which  puts  away  care  and  grief,  as  Oribasius  5.  Collect,  cap,  7.  and  some 
others  will,  was  nought  else  but  a  cup  of  good  wine.  ^  It  makes  the  mind  of  the 
king  and  of  the  fetherless  both  one,  of  the  bond  and  freeman,  poor  and  rich ;  it 
turneth  all  his  thoughts  to  joy  and  mirth,  makes  him  remember  no  sorrow  or  debt, 
but  enricheth  his  heart,  and  makes  him  speak  by  talents,"  Esdras  iii.  19,  20,  21.  It 
gives  life  itself,  spirits,  wit,  8ic.  For  which  cause  the  ancients  called  Bacchus, 
Liber  pater  d  liberando,  and  ^*  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an  altar. 
^  ^  Wine  measurably  drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  gladness  and  cheerfulness  of  mind, 
it  cheereth  God  and  men,"  Judges  ix.  13.  latitia  Bacchus  daior^  it  makes  an  old 
wife  dance,  and  such  as  are  in  misery  to  forget  evil,  and  be  **  merry. 

*'  Baochas  et  alBictit  requiem  mortalibus  sflbrt,        |  **  Wine  roakee  a  troubled  tool  to  reit. 

Crura  licet  duro  compede  vincta  forent.**  |  Ttioogh  feet  with  fetters  be  oppreet.** 

Demetrius  in  Plutarch,  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus's  hands,  and  was  prisoner  in  Syria, 
'''^^  spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink  that  he  might  so  ease  his  discontented  mind, 
and  avoid  those  continual  cogitations  of  his  present  condition  wherewith  he  was 
tormented."  Therefore  Solomon,  Prov.  xxxi.  6,  bids  ^  wine  be  given  to  him  that 
is  ready  to  ^perish,  and  to  him  that  hath  grief  of  heart,  let  him  drink  that  he  forget 
his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more."  Sollicitis  animis  onus  eximit^  it 
easeth  a  burdened  soul,  nothing  speedier,  nothing  better ;  which  the  prophet  Zaclia- 
riah  perceived,  when  he  said,  ^  that  in  the  time  of  Messias,  they  of  Ephraim  should 
be  glad,  and  their  heart  should  rejoice  as  through  wine."  All  which  makes  me  very 
well  approve  of  that  pretty  description  of  a  feast  in  *'  Bartholomeus  Anglicus,  when 
£race  was  said,  their  hands  washed,  and  the  guests  sufficiently  exhilarat^,  widi  good 
discourse,  sweet  music,  dainty  fare,  exhilaratiords  graiiA^  pocula  iterum  aique  Uerum 
offeruntur,  as  a  corollary  to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a  grace  cup 
came  in  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths  to  one  another  again  and  again. 
Which  as  I.  Fredericus  Matenesius,  Crit,  Christ,  lib,  2.  cap,  5,  6,  &  7,  was  an  old 
custom  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be  not  enforced,  bibere  per 
violerUiam^  but  as  in  that  royal  feast  of  ''^Ahasuerus,  which  lasted  180  days,  ^  with- 
out compulsion  they  drank  by  order  in  golden  vessels,"  when  and  what  they  would 
themselves.  This  of  drink  is  a  most  easy  and  parable  remedy,  a  common,  a  cheap, 
still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow,  and  such  troublesome  thoughts,  that  molest  the  mind ; 
as  brimstone  with  fire,  the  spirits  on  a  sudden  are  enlightened  by  it.  ^  No  better 
physic"  (saith  "  Rhasis)  ^  for  a  melancholy  man :  and  he  that  can  keep  company, 
and  carouse,  needs  no  other  medicines,"  His  enough.  His  countryman  Avicenna, 
31.  doc,  2.  cap,  8.  proceeds  &rther  yet,  and  will  have  him  that  is  troubled  in  mind, 
or  melancholy,  not  to  drink  only,  but  now  and  theii  to  be  drunk :  excellent  good 
physic  it  is  for  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Magninus  Reg,  san.  part,  3.  c.  31. 
will  have  them  to  be  so  once  a  month  at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,  "^be- 
cause it  scours  the  body  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  manner  of  superfluities,  and 
keeps  it  clean."  Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  philosopher,  in  his  book  de  trarir 
quit  lib.  I.e.  15.  nonnurtquam  ut  in  aliis  morbis  ad  ebrietatem  usque  veniendum ; 
Curas  deprimiiy  tristitia  medetur,  it  is  good  sometimes  to  be  drunk,  it  helps  sorrow, 
depresseth  cares,  and  so  concludes  this  tract  with  a  cup  of  wine :  Habesj  Serene 
eharissime^  qua  ad  tranquillUaiem  anima  pertinent.    But  these  are  epicureal  tenets. 


»  Ror.  lib.  9.  od.  11.  •*  Bacebaa  dinipatea  corroding 
earea."  BQdyiM.A.  Mpauaanias.  uSyracidee* 
31.  S8.  >*  Legitor  et  pri«ci  Catonia    Bepe  mero 

ealaine  Tirtue.  >''  In  pocula  et  aleam  ae  pnecipitavit« 
et  iig  fere  lempua  traduxit,  ut  tegram  crapula  menteni 
levaret,  et  conditionis  prcaentia  cociutionea  quibua 
agitabatur  aobriua  vitaret.  **  Bo  did  the  Atbeniana 
of  old.  aa  Buidaa  relatea,  and  aodo  the  Germana  at  tbia 
day.  >•  Lib.  6.  cap.  S3,  et  94.  de  renmi  proprietat. 
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»  Bather,  i.  8.  »  Tract.  1.  cont.  1. 1.  Non  eatrea  lauda. 
bilior  eo,  vel  cure  melior;  qui  melaocbolieaa,  utatur 
aocietate  hominum  et  biberia;  et  qui  poteat  auatinere 
uaum  vinl,  non  indi^et  alia  medieina,  quod  eo  aunt 
omnia  ad  uaum  neceaaaria  hujoa  paaaionia.  "Turn 
quod  aequatur  inde  audor,  vomitio,  urina,  &  quibua 
auperfluitatea  &  corpore  removentar  et  remanet  corpua 
mundum. 
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'  Come,  lasty  Lyda,  fill*!  a  cup  of . 

And,  nrrab  arawer,  bigger  pots  we  lack. 
And  Seio  wines  that  have  ao  good  a 


tending  to  looseness  of  life,  luxury  and  atheism,  maintained  alone  by  some  heathens, 
dissolute  Arabians,  profane  Christians,  and  are  exploded  by  Rabbi  Moses,  tracL  i 
Guliel,  Placentius,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  Valescus  de  Tarcmia^  and  most  accurately  venti- 
lated by  Jo.  Sylvaticus,  a  late  writer  and  physician  of  Milan,  med.  conL  cop.  14. 
where  you  shall  find  this  tenet  copiously  confuted. 

Howsoever  you  say,  if  this  be  true,  that  wine  and  strong  drink  have  such  virtue 
to  expel  fear  and  sorrow,  and  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  ever  hereafter  let's  drink  aod 
be  merry. 

*"  nrome  raeonditum,  Lyde  itrenua,  caeubain, 
Capaciores  puer  hoe  afliv  Seypboa, 
EcCliia  Vina  aut  Leobia.** 

I  say  with  him  in  "*  A.  Gellius,  ^  let  us  maintain  the  vigour  of  our  souls  with  a  mo- 
derate cup  of  wine,"  ^J^Talis  in  usian  UttituB  seypkiSy  ^  and  drink  to  refresh  our  mind; 

if  there  be  any  cold  sorrow  in  it,  or  torpid  bashfulness,  let's  wash  it  all  away." 

•Ynnc  vitio  pelHte  euros ;  so  saith  ^  Horace,  so  saith  Anacreon, 

noAd  Kpu999¥  i  Bavirra**'  • 

Let's  drive  dovm  care  with  a  cup  of  wine :  and  so  say  I  too,  (though  I  drink  mm 
myself)  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so  that  it  be  modestly,  soberly,  opportunely  used: 
so  that  ^  they  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,"  which  our  ''Apostle  fore- 
warns ;  for  as  Chrysostom  well  comments  on  that  place,  ad  latiHam  datum  est  vtmai^ 
turn  ad  ebrieiatem^  'tis  for  mirth  wine,  but  not  for  madness :  and  will  you  know 
where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be  understood  ?  Vis  discere  ubi  bomtm  sit  vims.' 
Audi  quid  dieat  Scripfura^  hear  the  Scriptures,  ^  Give  wine  to  them  that  are  in  sor- 
row," or  as  Paul  bid  Timothy  drink  wine  for  his  stomach's  sake,  for  concoction, 
health,  or  some  such  honest  occasion.  Otherwise,  as  "  Pliny  telleth  us ;  if  singular 
moderation  be  not  had,  "^^  nothing  so  pernicious,  'tis  mere  vinegar,  blandus  duatum^ 
poison  itself."  But  hear  a  more  fearful  doom,  Habac.  ii.  15.  and  16.  ^  Woe  be  to 
him  that  makes  his  neighbour  drunk,  shameful  spewing  shall  be  upon  his  gloiy.^ 
Let  not  good  fellows  triumph  therefore  ^saith  Matthiolus)  that  I  have  so  much  com- 
mended wine ;  if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  ^  instead  of  making  glad,  it  confoonds 
both  body  and  soul,  it  makes  a  giddy  head,  a  sorrowful  heart."  And  'twas  well  said 
of  the  poet  of  old,  ^'  Vine  causeth  mirth  and  grief,  ^  nothing  so  good  for  some,  so 
bad  for  others,  especially  as  '*  one  observes,  qui  a  causa  caUda  tnaU  habent^  that  are 
hot  or  inflamed.  And  so  of  spices,  they  alone,  as  I  have  showed,  cause  head-me- 
lancholy themselves,  they  must  not  use  wine  as  an  *"  ordinary  drink,  or  in  their  diet 
But  to  determine  with  Laurentius,  c.  8.  de  melon,  wine  is  bad  for  madmen,  and  such 
as  are  troubled  with  heat  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains ;  but  to  melancholy,  which 
is  cold  (as  most  is),  wine,  soberly  used,  may  be  very  good. 

I  may  say  the  same  of  the  decoction  of  China  roots,  sassafras,  sarsaparilla,  guaia- 
cum :  China,  saith  Manardus,  makes  a  good  colour  in  the  &ce,  takes  away  melan- 
choly, and  all  infirmities  proceeding  from  cold,  even  so  sarsaparilla  provokes  sweat 
mightily,  guaiacum  dries,  Claudinus,  consult.  89.  &  46.  Montanus,  CapivaccioSf 
consult.  188.  ScoUziif  make  frequent  and  good  use  of  guaiacum  and  China, ''^  so 
that  the  liver  be  not  incensed,"  good  for  such  as  are  cold,  as  most  melanch<dy  men 
are,  but  by  no  means  to  be  mentioned  in  hot 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  cofiee  (for  they  use  no  wine),  so  named  of  a  berrj 
as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter,  (like  that  black  drink  which  was  in  use  amongst  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  perhaps  the  same,)  which  they  sip  still  of,  and  sup  as  warm  as 
they  can  sufler ;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  cofi^e^ouses,  which  are  somewhat 
like  our  alehouses  or  taverns,  and  there  they  sit  chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away 
the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together,  because  they  find  by  experience  that  kind  of 
drink,  so  used,  helpeth  digestion,  and  procureth  alacrity.  Some  of  them  take  opium 
to  this  purpose. 


*  Hor.  M  Lib.  15,  SL  noet.  Att.  Viforem  animi 

noderato  Tini  uau  tueamur.  et  calefacio  mmul,  refo- 
toque  animo  li  quid  in  eo  vel  frigidm  triatitic,  vel  tor- 
pentia  Terecundis  flierit,  diluamua.  *  Hor.  I.  1. 

od.  S7.  **  Od.  7.  lib.  1. 98.  Nam  pmtat  ebrium  me 
qaam  mortuum  Jacere.  **  Epbea.  ▼.  IB.  ter.  10.  in 

cap.  A.  » Idb.  14  5.  Nibil  pernicioeus  viribua  ai 


modoa  abiit,  venenum.  *Tbeocritva  idyl.  13.  viaa 

dari  Uetitiam  et  dolurem.  **  Renodena.  »  Meita- 
rialia  conail.  35  Vtnum  frifidis  optimam,  et  peMDua 
ferin&  melaneholift.  »  Pernetiua  conail.  44  et  tf. 

vi  D  um  prohlbet  afaidoum,  et  aromata.  *  If odo  Jecor 
non  inoeodatar. 


Mem.  1.  Sabe.  5.] 
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Borage,  balm,  saffron,  gold,  I  have  spoken  of;  Montaltns,  c.  23.  commends  scor- 
zonera  roots  condite.  Garcius  ab  Horto,  plant,  hist,  lib.  2.  cap,  25.  makes  mention 
of  an  herb  called  datura,  ^ ''  which,  if  it  be  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours  following, 
takes  away  all  sense  of  grief,  makes  them  incline  to  laughter  and  mirth :''  and  an- 
other called  bauge,  like  in  effect  to  opium,  '^  which  puts  them  for  a  time  into  a  kind 
of  ecstacy,"  and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh.  One  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  a 
seed,  which  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  exhilarate  himself.  '^  Christophorus  Ayrerus 
prefers  bezoar  stone,  and  the  confection  of  alkermes,  before  other  cordials,  and  amber 
in  some  cases.  "^Alkermes  comforts  the  inner  parts;"  and  bezoar  stone  hath  an 
especial  virtue  against  all  melancholy  affections,  "  '^  it  refresheth  the  heart,  and  cor- 
roborates the  whole  body."  '"Amber  provokes  urine,  helps  the  body,  breaks  wind, 
&c.  Afler  a  purge,  3  or  4  grains  of  bezoar  stone,  and  3  grains  of  ambergrease, 
drunk  or  taken  in  borage  or  bugloss  water,  in  which  gold  hot  hath  been  quenched, 
will  do  much  good,  and  the  purge  shall  diminish  less  (the  heart  so  refreshed)  of  the 
streogth  and  substance  of  the  body. 

**ll.  oonftet.  Alkermea  3(B  lap.  Beior.  9j. 
Saeeini  albi  sabtiliM.  pulveriut.  9jJ.  cum 
syrup,  de  eon.  citri ;  flat  eleetuarium.** 

To  bezoar  stone  most  subscribe,  Manardus,  and  "  many  others ;  ^  it  takes  away 
sadness,  and  makes  him  merry  that  useth  it ;  I  have  seen  some  that  have  been  much 
diseased  with  faintuess,  swooning,  and  melancholy,  that  taking  the  weight  of  three 
grains  of  this  stone,  in  the  water  of  oxtongue,  have  been  cured."  Garcias  ab  Horto 
bjf^  how  many  desperate  cures  he  hath  done  upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alone, 
when  all  physicians  had  forsaken  them.  But  alkermes  many  except  against ;  in  some 
cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good  and  of  the  best^  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France, 
which  ^  lodocus  Sincerus,  Itinerario  GallicB^  so  much  magnifies,  and  would  have  no 
traveller  omit  to  see  it  made.  But  it  is  not  so  general  a  medicine  as  the  other.  Fer- 
nelius,  eonsil,  49,  suspects  alkermes,  by  reason  of  its  heat,  ^'  '^  nothing  (saith  he) 
sooner  exasperates  this  disease,  than  the  use  of  hot  working  meats  and  medicines, 
and  would  have  them  for  that  cause  warily  taken."  1  conclude,  therefore,  of  this 
and  all  other  medicines,  as  Thucydides  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  no  remedy  could 
be  prescribed  for  it,  J^am  quod  tmi  profitU^  hoc  aliis  erat  exUio :  there  is  no  Catholic 
medicine  to  be  had :  that  which  helps  one,  is  pernicious  to  another. 

Diamargaritum  frigidum^  diafnbra^  diaboraginatumj  electuarium  Iceiificans  Galeni 
et  Rhasis^  de  getnmis^  dianthos^  diamoscum  dulce  et  amarum^  electuarium  conciliatorisy 
syrup,  Cidoniorum  de  pomis^  conserves  of  roses,  violets,  fumitory,  enula  campana, 
satyrion,  lemons,  orange-pills,  condite,  &.C.,  have  their  good  use. 

^**R.  Diamotchi  dnlcis  et  amari  ana  5JJ. 

Diabuglonati,  Diaboraginati,  laechari  violacei 
ana  J.  misce  cum  ayrupo  de  pomit.** 

Every  physician  is  full  of  such  receipts :  one  only  I  will  add  for  the  rareness  of  it, 
which  I  find  recorded  by  many  learned  authors,  as  an  approved  medicine  against 
dotage,  head-melancholy,  and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.  Take  a  ^  ram's  head  that 
never  meddled  with  an  ewe,  cut  off  at  a  blow,  and  the  horns  only  take  away,  boil 
it  well,  skin  and  wool  together ;  af\er  it  is  well  sod,  take  out  the  brains,  and  put 
these  spices  to  it,  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  ana  3  fi,  mingle  the 
powder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat  them  in  a  platter  upon  a  chafing-dish  of  coals 
together,  stirring  them  wdl,  that  they  do  not  burn ;  take  heed  it  be  not  overmuch 
dried,  or  drier  than  a  calf's  brains  ready  to  be  eaten.  Keep  it  so  prepared,  and  for 
three  days  give  it  the  patient  festing,  so  that  he  fast  two  hours  afler  it     It  may  be 


**  Per  S4  horaa  ■ensum  doloria  omnem  tollit,  et  ridere 
facit.  *  Hildeebeim,  vpicel.  3.  *>  Alkermea,  omnia 
Titaiia  TiKera  mire  confortat.  <*  Gontra  omnes 

melaDcbolicoa  aflbctiu  confert,  ae  certum  eat  ipfiai  usu 
omnes  cordia  et  corporis  virea  roirum  in  modnm  refici. 
"Suocinttoi  Tero  albiarimum  confortat  ventricolum, 
•tatum  ditcutJt,  arinam  movet,  ^c  xOartias  ab 

Horto  aromatujD  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  adveraus  omnea  morboa 
Bielanchoticos  oonducit,  et  Tenenum.  Bfo  (inquit)  utor 
in  aiorbia  raelanctioUcif,  dec  et  deploratos  ouiui  ma  ad 

CiMioam  wniutem  reatitui.    See  more  in  Bauhinns* 
nA  de  lapw  Besour  c  45.         «  Edit.  1617.    MonapeUi 


electuariam  flt  preciociMrimam  Alctierm.  Ac  *^  Nihil 
morbum  bunc  teque  ezatperat,  ae  alimentorum  Tel 
calidiorum  usua.  Alchermea  idee  suapectus,  et  quod 
•emel  moneam.  caate  adhibenda  calida  niedicamenta. 
^Bckenkios  1. 1.  Obaervat.  de  Mania,  ad  mentit  aliena* 
tionem,  et  deeipientiam  vitio  cerebri  obortam,  in  manu- 
■eripto  codice  Germanico,  tale  medicamentum  reperL 
<s  Caput  arietiB  nondum  experti  venerem,  uno  ictu 
ampatatum,  cornibiis  tantum  demotia,  intc^nim  cam 
lana  et  pelle  bene  elizabii,  turn  aperto  oerebram  eximea, 
et  addena  aromata,  kc 
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eaten  with  bread  in  an  egg  or  broth,  or  any  way,  so  it  be  taken.  For  fourteen  days 
let  him  use  this  diet,  drink  no  wine,  &c.  Gesner,  hist,  animal,  lib.  l.pag.  917. 
Garicterius,  pract.  13.  in  Nich.  de  meiri,  pag.  129.  latro  :  Witenberg.  edit.  Tubing, 
pag.  62,  mention  this  medicine,  though  witib  some  variation ;  he  that  list  may  try 
it,  ^and  many  such. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose-water,  violet  flowers,  balm,  rose-cakes,  vinegar,  &x^ 
do  much  recreate  the  brains  and  spirits,  according  to  Solomon.  Prov.  xxvii.  9.  ^  They 
rejoice  the  heart,^  and  as  some  say,  nourish;  'tis  a  question  commonly  contro- 
verted in  our  schools,  an  adores  nutriant;  let  Ficinus,  lib.  2.  cap.  18.  decide  it; 
*many  aiguments  he  brings  to  prove  it;  as  of  Democritus,  that  lived  by  the  smell 
of  bread  alone,  applied  to  his  nostrils,  for  some  few  days,  when  for  old  age  he  conld 
eat  no  meat  Ferrerius,  lib.  2.  meth,  speaks  of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making* 
of  wine,  saffi'on,  iLCj  which  he  prescribed  to  dull,  weak,  feeble,  and  dying  men  to 
smell  to,  and  by  it  to  have  done  very  much  good,  ague  fere  profuisse  olfaclu^  et 
potu^  as  if  he  had  given  them  drink.  Our  noble  and  learned  Lord  ^Verulam^  in  his 
book  de  vitd  et  morte^  commends,  therefore,  all  such  cold  smells  as  any  way  sene 
to  refrigerate  the  spirits.  Montanus,  consil.  31,  prescribes  a  form  which  he  would 
have  his  melancholy  patient  never  to  have  out  of  his  hands.  If  you  will  have  them 
spagirically  prepared,  look  in  Oswaldus  Crollius,  basil.  Chyndea. 

Irrigations  of  the  head  shaven,  ^^of  the  flowers  of  water  lilies,  lettuce,  violet?, 
camomile,  wild  mallows,  wether's-head,  ft^.,"  must  be  used  many  mornings  together. 
Montan.  consil.  31,  would  have  the  head  so  washed  once  a  week.  Laelius  A  fonte 
Eugubinus  consult.  44,  for  an  Italian  count,  troubled  with  headnnelancholy,  repeats 
many  medicines  which  he  tried,  ^^  but  two  alone  which  did  the  cure ;  use  of  whey 
made  of  goat's  milk,  with  the  extract  of  hellebore,  and  irrigations  of  the  head  with 
water  lilies,  lettuce,  violets,  camomile,  Slc,  upon  the  suture  of  the  crown."  Piso 
commends  a  ram's  lungs  applied  hot  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  ^  or  a  young  lamb 
divided  in  the  back,  exenterated,  &c. ;  all  acknowledge  the  chief  cure  in  moisten- 
ing throughout  Some,  saith  LAurentius,  use  powders  and  caps  to  the  brain ;  but 
forasmuch  as  such  aromatical  things  are  hot  and  dry,  they  must  be  sparingly  ad- 
ministered. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apply  bags,  epithemes,  ointments,  of  which 
Laurentius,  c.  9.  de  melon,  gives  examples.  Bruel  prescribes  an  epitheme  for  the 
heart,  of  bugloss,  borage,  water-lily,  violet  waters,  sweet-wine,  balm  leaves,  nutmegs, 
doves,  &c 

For  the  belly,  make  a  fomentation  of  oil,  "^in  which  the  seeds  of  cummin,  rue, 
carrots,  dill,  have  been  boiled. 

Baths  are  of  wonderful  great  force  in  this  malady,  much  admired  by  **  Galen, 
""^tius,  Rhasis,  Sic.,  of  sweet  water,  in  which  is  boiled  the  leaves  of  mallows,  roses, 
violets,  water-lilies,  wether's-head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camomile,  melilot,  &c.  Guianer, 
cap.  8.  tr€u:t.  15,  would  have  them  used  twice  a  day,  and  when  they  came  forth  of 
the  baths,  their  back  bones  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of  almonds,  violets,  n3rmphea, 
fresh  capon  grease,  Slc. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  borne  about,  I  find  prescribed,  taxed  by  some,  approved 
by  Renodeus,  Platerus,  {amuleta  inquit  non  negligenda)  and  others ;  look  for  them 
in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Albertus,  &c.  Bassardus  Viscontinus,  ant.  philos.  commends 
hypericon,  or  St.  John's  wort  gathered  on  a  **  Friday  in  the  hour  of  ^  Jupiter,  when 
it  comes  to  his  efllectual  operation  (that  is  about  the  full  moon  in  July);  so  gathered 
and  borne,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  it  mightily  helps  this  aflection,  and  drives  away 
all  fantastical  spirits."  ^  Philes,  a  Greek  author  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Michael 
Paleologus,  writes  that  a  sheep  or  kid's  skin,  whom  a  wolf  worried,  ^Hattus  tnAv- 
mam  raptus  ab  ore  lupi^  ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  a  man,  ^  because  it  causeUi 


M  CiDU  testudinif  uttus,  rt  vino  potus  melBDcboliam 
curat,  et  raMira  eornu  Bbinocerotit,  Jbc.  Sekenkiua. 
*  Instat  ID  matrice,  qudd  •uraum  ct  deoraum  ad  odoris 
wnsuHi  pnecipitaiur.  «  Viscount  St.  Alban**.  ^  Ex 
decocto  noraoi  nyinphen,  lactu«,  violanim,  cbamomile, 
alibes,  capitia  vervecttm,  kc  ^  later  auxilia  multa 
adbibita,  duo  viaa  aont  remediam  adferre.  oma  aeri 
eaprini  cum  eitracto  Hellebori,  et  irri|atio  ex  laeie 
Mympbec,  violarain,  Jbc.  nitane  eorooali  adfaibita ;  hia 
ranadUa  aaaiuti  priatinajn  adeptiia  aat.        <•  Oooftrt 


et  piilmo  ariatia,  calidoa  afnua  per  doraam  dtvisos, 
exenteratoa,  admotoa  aineipitL  **  Seaiaa  cvbidi, 

nite,  dauci  anethi  oocta.  *>  Lib-  3.  de  loeia  afltei 

■  IVtrab.  S.  aer.  1.  cap.  10.  ■  Cap.  de  net.  eollectaai 
die  vener.  hora  Jovia  cum  ad  Energlam  venit  c  L  ad 
plenilaniam  Juiti,  ioda  gesta  et  coilo  appuiaa  baac 
alftctom  apprime  jurat  et  flinatiooa  apinma  expellit. 
M  L.  da  proprietai.  animal,  ovia  d  lapo  eorrepi*  peUca 


OOB 


pro  indumanto  ooqnria  ■aafpaiidaB,  oordii 


ooiflu  palpiutwnem  exeiut.  Sac 
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palpitation  of  the  heart,''  not  for  any  fear,  but  a  secret  virtue  which  amulets  have. 
A  ring  made  of  the  hoof  of  an  ass's  right  fore  foot  carried  about,  Slc.  I  say  with 
"Benodeus,  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Paeony  doth  cure  epQepsy; 
precious  stones  most  diseases;  "a  wolTs  dung  borne  with  one  helps  the  colic,  "a 
spider  an  ague,  &c.  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vacation  time  not  many  years  since, 
at  Lindley  in  Leicestershire,  my  father's  house,  I  first  observed  this  amulet  of  a  spider 
in  a  nut-shell  lapped  in  silk,  &c.,  so  applied  for  an  ague  by  ^my  mother;  whom, 
although  I  knew  to  have  excellent  skill  in  chirurgery,  sore  eyes,  aches,  &c.,  and 
such  experimental,  medicines,  as  all  the  country  where  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to 
have  done  many  famous  and  good  cures  upon  diverse  poor  folks,  that  were  other- 
wise destitute  of  help :  yet  among  all  other  experiments,  this  methought  was  most 
absurd  and  ridic^^ous,  I  could  see  no  warrant  for  it.  Quid  aranea  cumfebref  For 
what  antipathy?  till  at  length  rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  I  do)  I  found 
this  very  medicine  in  Dioscorides,  approved  by  Matthiolus,  repeated  by  Alderovan- 
dus,  cap.  de  Aranea,  lib.  de  insecti3, 1  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it,  and  to 
give  more  credit  to  amulets,-  when  I  saw  it  in  some  parties  answer  to  experience. 
Some  medicines  are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of  words,  characters,  spells,  and 
charms,  which  can  do  no  good  at  all,  but  out  of  a  strong  conceit,  as  Pomponatius 
proves ;  or  the  devil's  policy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Correctors  of  Accidents  to  procure  Sleep.  Against  fearful  Dreams^ 

Redness,  S^c, 

When  you  have  used  all  good  means  and  helps  of  alteratives,  averters,  diminu- 
tives, yet  there  will  be  still  certain  accidents  to  be  corrected  and  amended,  as  waking, 
fearful  dreams,  flushing  in  the  face  to  some  ruddiness,  &c. 

Waking,  by  reason  of  their  continual  cares,  fears,  sorrows,  dry  brains,  is  a  symp- 
tom that  much  crucifies  melancholy  men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily  helped,  and 
sleep  by  all  means  procured,  which  sometimes  is  a  sufiicient  "remedy  of  itself  with- 
out any  other  physic.  Sckenkius,  in  his  observations,  hath  an  example  of  a  woman 
that  was  so  cured.  JPhe  means  to  procure  it,  are  inward  or  outward.  Inwardly 
taken,  are  simples,  or  compounds ;  simples,  as  poppy,  nyinphea,  violets,  roses, 
lettuce,  mandrake,  henbane,  nightshade  or  solanum,  saffron,  hemp-seed,  nutmegs, 
willows,  with  their  seeds,  juice,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  &c.  Compounds  are 
syrups,  or  opiates,  syrup  of  poppy,  violets,  verbasco,  which  are  commonly  taken 
with  distilled  waters. 

R.  diacodii  3j.  diftaeordii  3fi  aqua;  lactucs  3iij.  fi 
miBUi  flat  potio  ad  boram  aomiii  Bumenda. 

Reqides  ^ichohd,  PJulonium  Romanunif  Triphera  magna,  pilula  de  Cynoglossa, 
Dioscordium,  Laudanum  Paracehi,  Opium,  are  in  use,  &c.  Country  folks  com* 
monly  make  a  posset  of  hemp-seed,  which  Fuchsius  in  his  herbal  so  much  discom- 
mends ;  yet  I  have  seen  the  good  effect,  and  it  may  be  used  where  better  medicines 
are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudanum  Paracehi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains,  with  a  drachm  of  DioS' 
cordium,  which  Oswald.  Crollius  commends.  Opium  itself  is  most  part  used  out- 
wardly, to  smell  to  in  a  ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks  to  the  same 
quantity  '*  for  a  cordial,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Indies ;  the  dose  40  or  50  grains. 

Bulandus  calls  Requiem  ^icholai,  ultimum  rejugium,  the  last  refuge ;  but  of  this 
and  the  rest  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  Victorius  Faventinus,  cap,  de  phrensi. 
Heumius  cap.  de  mania,  Hildesheim  spicel,  4.  de  somno  et  vigil.  S^c.  Outwardly  used, 
as  oil  of  nutmegs  by  extraction,  or  expression  with  rosewater  to  anoint  the  temples, 
oils  of  poppy,  nenuphar,  mandrake,  purslan,  violets,  all  to  the  same  purpose. 

Montan.  consil.  24  ^  25.  much  commends  ordoraments  of  opium,  vinegar,  and 
rosewater.  Laurentius  cap.  9.  prescribes  pomanders  and  nodules ;  see  the  receipts 
in  him ;  Codronchus  "  wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Unguentum  Alabastritum,  populeum,  are  used  to  anoint  the  temples,-  nostrils,  or  if 


M  Phar.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  v  iBUus  cap.  31.  Tet.  a 

wr.  4.  MDioaeoridei,  Ulynes  Alderovandus  de 

aranea.  ■  Mistress  Dorothy  Barton,  she  died,  1609. 

•  Solo  aomno  cunttm  est  dtra  medid  auiilium,  fol.  154. 

2k2 


^  Bellonias  obeervat.  I.  3.  c  15.  laasitadinem  et  laborea 
aninii  toUunt;  hide  Garcias  ab  Horto,  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
simp.  med.         ■  Abayntbiura  aomnos  allidt  olActa. 
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they  be  too  weak,  they  mix  safiron  and  opium.  Take  a  grain  or  two  of  opimn,  and 
dissolve  it  with  three  or  four  drops  of  rosewater  in  a  spoon,  and  after  mingle  with  it 
as  much  UngiterUum  populetan  as  a  nut,  use  it  as  before :  or  else  take  half  a  dnchm 
of  opium,  Unguenium  popukum^  oil  of  nenuphar,  rosewater,  rose-yinegar,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  with  as  much  virgin  wax  as  a  nut,  anoint  your  temples  with  some 
of  it,  dd  horam  somnL 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  **  mandrake,  ^  henbane,  roses  made  like  pillows  and  laid 
under  the  patient's  head,  are  mentioned  by  **  Cardan  and  Mizaldus,  ^to  anoint  the 
soles  of  the  feet  with  the  fat  of  a  dormouse,  the  teeth  with  ear  wax  of  a  dog,  swine^ 
gall,  hare's  ears  i"^  charms,  Sic. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rosewater  and  vinegar,  with  a  litde 
woman's  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated  upon  a  rose-cake  applied  to  both  temples. 

For  an  emplaster,  take  of  castorium  a  drachm  and  a  half,  of  opium  half  a  scruple, 
mixed  both  together  with  a  little  water  of  life,  make  two  small  plasters  thereof,  and 
apply  them  to  the  temples. 

Rulandus  cent,  1.  cur,  17.  cent,  3.  cur,  94.  prescribes  epithemes  and  lotions  of  the 
head,  with  the  decoction  of  flowers  of  nymphea,  violet-leaves,  mandrake  roots, 
henbane,  white  poppy.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  stillicidia^  or  droppings,  Slc.  Lotions  of 
the  feet  do  much  avail  of  the  said  herbs :  by  these  means,  saith  Laurentins,  I  think 
you  may  procure  sleep  to  the  most  melancholy  man  in  the  world.  Some  use  horse> 
leeches  behind  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to  the  place. 

''Bayerus  lib,  2.  c.  13.  sets  down  some  remedies  against  fearful  dreams,  and  sudi 
as  walk  and  talk  in  their'sleep.  Baptista  Porta  Mag.  not,  7.  2.  c,  6.  to  procure  plea- 
sant dreams  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippoglossa,  or  the  herb  horse- 
tongue,  balm,  to  use  them  or  their  distilled  waters  after  supper.  Sic.  Such  men  must 
not  eat  beans,  peas,  garlic,  onions,  cabbage,  venison,  hare,  use  black  wines,  or  any 
meat  hard  of  digestion  at  supper,  or  lie  on  their  backs,  Sic. 

Rusticus  pudor^  bashftdness,  flushing  in  the  flice,  high  colour,  ruddiness,  are  com- 
mon grievances,  which  much  torture  many  melancholy  men,  when  they  meet  a  man, 
or  come  in  ^  company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  after  a  meal,  or  if  they  drink  a  cap 
of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet,  and  sweat  aift  if  they  had  been  at 
a  mayor's  feast,  prasertim  si  metus  accesserit^  it  exceeds,  **  they  think  every  man 
observes,  takes  notice  of  it:  and  fear  alone  will  eflect  it,  suspicion  without  anyodier 
cause.  Sckenkius  ohserv,  med,  lib,  1.  speaks  of  a  waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  Duke 
of  Savoy's  court,  that  was  so  much  ofiended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  him, 
and  o^red  Biarus,  a  physician,  all  that  she  had  to  be  cured  of  it  And  'tis  mo6t 
true,  that  ""Antony  Ludovicus  saith  in  his  book  de  Pudore^  ^  bashftilness  either  hurts 
or  helps,"  such  men  I  am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  or  fear,  '"Fdix 
Plater  prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  contemn  it :  Id  popuhu  cunt 
scilicet^  as  a  ^'  worthy  physician  in  our  town  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  like  case, 
complaining  without  a  cause,  suppose  one  look  red,  what  matter  is  it,  make  light  of 
it,  who  observes  it  ? 

If  it  trouble  at  or  after  meals,  (as  "  Jobertus  observes  med,  prod,  7.  1.  c.  7.)  afier 
a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  for  many  are  then  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  or  if  they  do 
nothing  at  all,  especially  women ;  he  would  have  them  let  blood  in  both  arms,  first 
one,  then  another,  two  or  three  days  between,  if  blood  abound ;  to  use  ftrictions  of 
the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and  washing  of  them,  because  of  that  consent  which 
is  between  the  head  and  the  feet.  "  And  withal  to  reftigerate  the  face,  by  washing 
it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar,  lettuce,  lovage  waters,  and  the  like :  but  the  best 
of  all  is  that  lac  virginalcy  or  strained  liquor  of  litargy :  it  is  diversely  prepared ;  b? 
Jobertus  thus;  R.  lithar.  argent,  unc.  j.  cerus8€B  candidissima^  ;5jjj.  capkura^  9Jj. 
dissolvantur  aquarum  solani^  lactucc^  et  nenupkaris  ana  unc.  jjj.  aceti  vini  albi.  unc 
jj.  aliquot  hora»  resideat^  deinde  transmittatur  per  phiU,  aqua  servetur  in  vase  vitno. 


*  Read  Lemnfoi  lib.  ber.  Mb.  cap.  S.  of  Mandrake. 
•*  Hyoecyamiu  iub  eenricali  viridia.  *  Plantam 

pedia  inungere  pinguedine  glirta  dicant  efflcaciaaimum, 
et  quod  viz  eredi  poteat.  dentea  inanctoa  ex  aorditie  au- 
tium  cania  aomnum  proftindain  coDcyiare,  Jfcc  Cardan 
de  rerum  varieiat.  **  Veni  mecum  lib.  "  Aut 

ai  quid  ineaotiua  ezciderit  aut,  Jbc  ^  Nam  qua 

parte  pavor  ainuil  eat  podor  additna  illi.    Butiua. 


*  OlTiipponenaia  medicaa;  pudor  aot  juTat  aot  MiL 
w  De  aaentia  alienat.  ^  M.  Doctor  AsfawortiL 

n  Fadea  nonnullia  mazime  calet  mbeiqiie  ai  ae  ptvra- 
lum  ezereoeriDt ;  nonnullia  qnieaeentibua  idem  acridJi. 
fleminia  praaeitim;  canaa  quicqaid  fervidam  ani  baU- 
taoaum  aanguinero  fieit.  t*  Iniarim  faciei  pKVfi- 

ciendum  ut  ipaa  refrigeretar ;  atmmque  prcaubit  frc- 
qoena  potio  ex  aqoa  roaanira,  Wolanam,  aeaypliartt,  Ac 
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ac  ea  his  terve  fades  guoHdie  irroretur.  ^Qaercetan  epagir.phar.  cap.  6.  commends 
the  water  of  frog's  spawn  for  ruddiness  in  ^e  face.  ^  Crato  eonsil,  283.  Scoltzii 
would  fain  have  them  use  all  sununer  the  condite  flowers  of  succory,  strawberry 
water,  roses  (cupping-glasses  are  good  for  the  time),  consiL  285.  ei  286.  and  to  defe- 
cate impure  blood  with  the  infusion  of  senna,  savory,  balm  water.  ''*  Hollerius  knew 
one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  succory  boiled,  and  drunk  for  five  months,  every 
morning  in  the  summer.  ''^It  is  good  overnight  to  anoint  the  face  with  hare's 
blood,  and  in  the  morning  to  wash  it  with  strawberry  and  cowslip  water,  the  juice 
of  distilled  lemons,  juice  of  cucumbers,  or  to  use  the  seeds  of  melons,  or  kernels 
of  peaches  beaten  small,  or  the  roots  of  Aron,  and  mixed  with  wheat  bran  to  bake 
it  in  an  oven,  and  to  crumble  it  in  strawberry  water,  '^  or  to  put  fresh  cheese  curds 
to  a  red  face. 

If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  of\  it  doth,  with  sweating  or  the 
like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent  passions  and  actions,  as  laughing,  &c.,  strong  drink, 
and  drink  very  little,  ™  one  draught,  saith  Crato,  and  that  about  the  midst  of  their 
meal ;  avoid  at  all  times  indurate  salt,  and  especially  spice  and  windy  meat. 

^  Crato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a  nobleman  his  patient,  to  be 
taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the  quantity  of  a  chestnut.  It  is  made  of  sugar, 
as  that  of  quinces.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  of  sowthistle  before  meat,  by  the 
same  author  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a  baked  apple  some  advice,  or  of  a  pre- 
served quince,  cumminseed  prepared  with  meat  instead  of  salt,  to  keep  down  fumes : 
not  to  study  or  to  be  intentive  after  meals. 

R.  Nucleorum  persie.  ■emtnii  melonum  ana  unc.  9l3 
aqa«  ft'agrorum  I.  y.  mlKe,  utatar  mane.** 

"  To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good.  For  the  other  kind  of 
ruddiness  which  is  settled  in  the  face  with  pimples,  &c.,  because  it  pertains  not  to 
my  subject,  I  will  not  meddle  with  it.  I  refer  you  to  Crato's  counsels,  Arnoldus 
lib  1.  hreviar,  cap,  39.  1.  Rulande,  Peter  Forestus  de  Fuco,  lib.  31.  ohsef,  2.  To 
Platerus,  Mercurialis,  Ulmus,  Rondoletius,  Heurnius,  Menadous,  and  others  that  have 
written  lai^ely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptoms  of  headache,  palpitation  of  heart.  Vertigo^ 
deliquiumy  4rc.,  which  trouble  many  melancholy  men,  because  they  are  copiously 
handled  apart  in  every  physician,  I  do  voluntarily  omit 


MEMB.  II. 

Cure  of  Melancholy  over  all  the  Body, 

Where  the  melancholy  blood  possesseth  the  whole  body  with  the  brain,  ^  it  is 
best  to  begin  with  blood-letting.  The  Greeks  prescribe  the  ^  median  or  middle  vein 
to  be  opened,  and  so  much  blood  to  be  taken  away  as  the  patient  may  well  spare, 
and  the  cut  that  is  made  must  be  wide  enough.  The  Arabians  hold  it  fittest  to  be 
taken  from  that  arm  on  which  side  there  is  more  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head :  if 
black  blood  issue  forth,  bleed  on ;  if  it  be  clear  and  good,  let  it  be  instantly  sup- 
pressed, "**  because  the  malice  of  melancholy  is  much  corrected  by  the  goodness  of 
the  blood."  If  the  party's  strength  will  not  admit  much  evacuation  in  this  kind  at 
once,  it  must  be  assayed  again  and  again :  if  it  may  not  be  conveniently  taken  from 
the  arm,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  knees  and  ankles,  especially  to  such  men  or 
women  whose  haemorrhoids  or  months  have  been  stopped.  *  If  the  malady  continue, 
it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a  part  in  the  forehead,  and  to  virgins  in  the  ankles,  who 
are  melancholy  for  love  mattera ;  so  to  widows  that  are  much  grieved  and  troubled 
with  sorrow  and  cares :  for  bad  blood  flows  in  the  heart,  and  so  crucifies  the  mind. 


'*Ad  fkciei  niborem  aqua  tpermatii  ranarum. 
^Recie  utantur  in  estate  iionbiia  Cichorii  sacchoro 
eonditifl  Tel  saocbaro  roneeo,  Jfcc  ^  Solo  mu  decocti 
Cichorii.  '"Utile  imininiif  noctu  faciem  illinire 

•anituine  leporino,  «t  mane  aqua  fraffrorum  vel  aqua 
donbttt  verbaaei  cum  ■ncco  limonam  distillato  abluere. 
*  Utile  nibenti  faeiei  caseum  reeentem  imponere. 
'*Contil.  3L  lib.  union  vini    haiiato  sit  oontentaa. 


MUem  ooniil.  883.  Scoltzii   laudatur  conditua 

canine  fhictus  ante  prandinm  et  csnem  ad  mafnitudi* 
nem  caatanen.  Decoctum  radium  Soncbi.Bi  ante  cibum 
flumatur,  valet  plnrimum.  n  Cucurbit,  ad  icapillaa 

apposite.  MPiso.  MModtana  pm  csteriiL 

M  Siicci  melancholici  malitia  k  sanguinis  bonitate  oor- 
rif  itur.  m  Perseverante  malo  «x  qoacunque  puru 

■angoinis  detnUii  debet. 
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The  haemorrhoids  axe  to  be  opened  with  an  instmment  or  horse-leechea,  Slc.  See 
more  in  Montaltus,  cap,  29,  "  Sckenkius  hath  an  example  of  one  that  was  cued  by 
an  accidental  wound  in  his  thigh,  much  bleeding  freed  him  from  melancholy.  Diet, 
diminutives,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors  as  before,  intermixed  as  occasion  serves, 
'''^all  their  study  must  be  to  make  a  melancholy  man  &t,  and  then  the  cure  is 
ended."  Diuretics,  or  medicines  to  procure  urine,  are  prescribed  by  some  in  this 
kind,  hot  and  cold :  hot  where  the  heat  of  the  liver  doth  not  forbid ;  cold  where  the 
heat  of  the  liver  is  very  great :  "  amongst  hot  are  parsley  roots,  lovage,  fennel,  8bc : 
cold,  melon  seeds,  &c.,  wjth  whey  of  goat's  milk,  which  is  the  common  conveyer. 

To  purge  and  *  purify  the  blood,  use  sowthistle,  succory,  senna,  endive,  cvdaiu 
bcnedictus,  dandelion,  hop,  maiden-hair,  fumitory,  bugloss,  borage,  &c^  with  their 
juice,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  S3rrup8,  &c. 

Oswaldus,  CroUius,  basil  Ckym,  much  admires  salt  of  corals  in  this  case,  and 
£tiu8,  tetrtdfib,  ser.  2.  cap.  114.  Hieram  Archigenis,  which  is  an  excellent  medicine 
to  purify  the  blood,  ^  for  all  melancholy  afiections,  fidling  sickness,  none  to  be  com- 
pared to  it" 


BfEMB.  III. 

SuBSECT.  L — Cure  of  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy, 

In  this  cure,  as  iik  the  rest,  b  especiaUy  required  the  rectification  of  those  six  non- 
natural  things  above  all,  as  good  diet,  which  Montanus,  consil.  27.  enjoins  a  French 
nobleman,  '^  to  have  an  especial  care  of  it,  without  which  all  other  remedies  are  in 
vain."  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  used,  except  the  patient's  body  be  veiy  foil  of 
blood,  and  that  it  be  derived  from  the  liver  and  spleen  to  the  stomach  and  his  vessels, 
then  "  to  draw  it  back,  to  cut  the  inner  vein  of  either  arm,  some  say  the  sahaUUdf 
and  if  the  malady  be  continuate,  **  to  open  a  vein  in  the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving  that  there  must  be 
respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries,  as  to  the  heart  and 
brain.  To  comfort  the  "  stomach  and  inner  parts  against  wind  and  obstnicti(Mi&.  by 
Areteus,  Galen,  iEtius,  Aurelianus,  &c.,  and  many  latter  writers,  are  still  prescribe 
the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  centaury,  penn3nroyal,  betony  sodden  in  whey,  and 
daily  drunk :  many  have  been  cured  by  this  medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Altinus  and  some  others  as  much  magnify  the  water  of  Nile  against  thii 
malady,  an  especial  ffood  remedy  for  windy  melancholy.  For  which  reason  belike 
Ptolemeus  Philadelphus,  when  he  married  his  daughter  Berenice  to  the  king  of 
Ass3nria  (as  Celsus,  lib,  2.  records),  nuignis  impeneis  JVt/i  aguam  qferri  pusii^  to  hii 
great  charge  caused  the  water  of  Nile  to  be  carried  with  her,  and  gave  command, 
that  during  her  life  she  should  use  no  other  drink.  I  find  those  that  commend  use 
of  apples,  in  splenetic  and  this  kind  of  melancholy  (lamb's-wool  some  call  it),  which 
howsoever  approved,  must  certainly  be  corrected  of  cold  rawness  and  wind. 

Codronchus  in  his  book  de  sale  absyn,  magnifies  the  oil  and  salt  of  wormwood 
above  all  other  remedies,  "''which  works  better  and  speedier  than  any  simple  what- 
soever, and  much  to  be  preferred  before  all  those  fulsome  decoctions  and  infusions, 
which  must  offend  by  reason  of  their  quantity;  this  alone  in  a  small  measure  taken, 
expeb  wind,  and  that  most  forcibly,  moves  urine,  cleanseth  the  stomach  of  all  gross 
humours,  crudities,  helps  appetite,"  &c.  Amoldus  hath  a  wormwood  wine  which 
he  would  have  used,  which  every  pharmacopoeia  speaks  of. 

Diminutives  and  purges  may  **  be  taken  as  before,  of  hiera,  manna,  cassia,  which 
Montanus  consil.  230.  for  an  Itfdian  abbot,  in  this  kind  prefers  before  all  other  simple^ 

«OlM«nrst.  fol.  154.  curatus  ex  vulnere  in  crure  ob 
cniorem  amiafum.  ^  Stadium  sit  omne  ut  melan- 

cbolicus  impinguetar:  ex  quo  enim  uinfuea  el  carnoai, 
illieo  aani  aunt.  •  H tldeabeini  aplcel.  2.  Inter  calida 
radix  petrofelini,  apii,  fenieuli ;  Inter  frigida  emulaio 
aeminia  melonam  com  aero  caprino  quod  est  nommune 
vehieulum.  **  Hoc  unum  pmmoneo  domine  at  sia 

dili|enB  circa  Tictum,  sine  quo  cetera  remedia  (histra 
adhibentur.  •*  Laarentius  cap.  15.  evulsionia  gratia 
▼«Mun  iatenam  alteriua  braclui  aecamua  "Bi 


pertinax  morboa,  Teoam  ftonte  awahia.  BnidL  ■  Vp 
maxiinam  coram  atomacho  delegabo.  Octa.  Bcratiaaoi 
lib.  3.  c.  7.  MCitiua  et  eflleadua  aaaa  Tires  excRd 

quam  solent  decocta  ac  diluta  in  qaantitate  molta.  el 
magna  cam  assumentiam  molealia  desumpta.  Fiacflf 
hie  sal  efficaciter  diasipat,  urinam  aaoret,  baaiorci 
craaaoa  absterg it,  stomacbnm  egregie  confortat.  cradi* 
tatem.  nauaeam,  appetentiam  mirnm  in  niodam  reao- 
vat,  dec  .MPiao,  Altomaroa,  Laurentioa  c  15. 
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"^  And  these  must  be  often  used,  still  abstaining  from  those  which  axe  more  violent, 
lest  they  do  exasperate  the  stomach,  &.C.,  and  the  mischief  by  that  means  be  in- 
creased.^' Though  in  some  physicians  1  find  very  strong  purgers,  hellebore  itself 
prescribed  in  this  affection.  If  it  long  continue,  vomits  may  be  taken  after  meat,  or 
otherwise  gently  procured  with  warm  water,  oxymel,  &.C.,  now  and  then.  Fuchsius 
cap.  33.  prescribes  hellebore ;  but  still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  1  have  often 
warned,  of  hot  medicines,  ^''because  (as  Salvianus  adds)  drought  follows  heat, 
which  increaseth  the  disease :''  and  yet  Baptista  Sylvaticus  controv.  32.  forbids  cold 
medicines,  ^  ^  because  they  increase  obstructions  and  other  bad  symptoms."  But 
this  varies  as  the  parties  do,  and  'tis  not  easy  to  determine  which  to  use.  ^  ^'  The 
stomach  most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  the  liver  hot ;  scarce  therefore  (which 
Montanus  insinuates  consiL  229.  for  the  Earl  of  Manfort)  can  you  help  the  one  and 
not  hurt  the  other:"  much  discretion  must  be  used  ;  take  no  physic  at  all  he  con^ 
eludes  without  great  need.  Laelius  .£gubinus  consih  for  an  hypochondriacal  German 
prince,  used  many. medicines;  but  it  was  afVer  signified  to  him  in  ^letters,  that  the 
decoction  of  China  and  sassafras,  and  salt  of  sassafras  wrought  him  an  incredible 
good."  In  his  108  consult,  he  used  as  happily  the  same  remedies;  thia  taathird 
might  have  been  poison,  by  overheating  his  liver  and  blood. 

For  the  other  parts  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Gordonius,  Massaria,  Merca-^ 
tus,  Johnson,  &c.  One  for  the  spleen,  amongst  many  other,  I  will  not  omit,  cited 
by  Hildesheim,  spiceL  2.  prescribed  by  Mat.  Flaccus,  and  out  of  the  authority  of 
Benevenius.  Antony  Benevenius  in  a  hypochondriacal  passion,  '^^  cured  an  exceed^ 
ing  great  swelling  of  the  spleen  with  capers  alone,  a  meat  befitting  that  iafirmity^ 
and  frequent  use  of  the  water  of  a  smith's  forge ;  by  this  ph3r9ic  he  helped  a  sidk 
man,  whom  all  other  physicians  had  forsaken,  that  for  seven  years  had  been  sple- 
netic." And  of  such  force  is  this  water, '  ^'  that  those  creatures  as  drink  of  it,  have 
commonly  little  or  no  spleen."  See  more  excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen  in  him 
and  'Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a  great  magnifier  of  this  medicine.  Ttiis  CluifybsprtB- 
paratus^  or  steel-drink,  is  much  likewise  conmiended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel  Sen^ 
nertus  L  1.  pari.  2.  cap.  12.  and  admired  by  J.  Caesar  Claudinus  Respons.  29.  he  calls 
steel  the  proper  '  alexipharmacum  of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it ;  look  Cor 
receipts  in  Uiem.  Averters  must  be  used  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to  scour  the 
meseraic  veins :  and  they  are  either  too  open  or  provoke  urine.  You  can  open  no 
place  better  than  the  haemorrhoids,  ^^  which  if  by  horse-leeches  they  be  made  to 
flow,  *  there  may  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,"  as  Plater  holds.  Sallust.  Sal- 
vian  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this ;  and  by  his  experience  in  an  hospital 
which  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad  and  melanch(^y  men  worse  for  other  blood-letting. 
Laurentius  cap.  15.  calls  this  of  horse-leeches  a  sure  remedy  to  empty  the  S|deen 
and  meseraic  membrane.  Only  Montanus  consil.  241.  is  against  it;  ^^  to  other  men 
(saith  he)  this  opening  of  the  haemorrhoids  seems  to  be  a  profitable  remedy ;  for  my 
part  I  do  not  approve  of  it,  because  it  draws  away  the  thinnest  blood,  and  leaves  the 
thickest  behind." 

£tius,  Vidus  Vidius,  Mercurialis,  Fuchsius,  recommend  diuretics,  or  such  things 
as  provoke  urine,  as  aniseeds,  dill,  fennel,  germander,  ground  pine,  sodden  in  water, 
or  drunk  in  powder :  and  yet  ^  P.  Bayerus  is  against  them :  and  so  is  HoUerius ;  ^ All 
melancholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such  things  as  provoke  urine,  because  by 
them  the  subtile  or  thinnest  is  evacuated,  the  thicker  matter  remains." 

Clysters  are  in  good  request.  Trincavelius  lib.  3.  cap.  38.  for  a  young  nobleman, 
esteems  of  them  in  the  first  place,  and  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  Panlh.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  is 
a  great  approver  of  them.    "^  ^  I  have  found  (saith  he)  by  experience,  that  many 


**Hit  utendom  aepiaf  itermtis:  A  vebementioribaii 
aemper  abstinendum  ne  Tentrem  ezasperent.  »Lib. 
2.  cap.  1.  Quoniaoi  caliditate  conjuncta  esl  siceita* 
qoc  malam  aaget.  w  ^ttisquis  frigidii  auziliia  hoc 

norbo  uaua  fUerit.  ia  obatructlooem  aliaque  s^roptomata 
■ugebit.  *  VentriculuB  plerumque  fVigiduB,  epar 

eaiidum ;  qaomodo  ergo  ventrlculum  calefaciet,  Tel  re- 
fngerabit  bepar  sine  alterius  roaximo  detrimeoto? 
"ngnifieatum  per  literaa,  incredibilem  utilitatem  ex 
deeocto  Cbinc,  et  SawafiraB  percepiBBe.  ^^  Tumo- 

rem  spleniB  ineurabileoi  sola  eappari  caravit,  cibo  tali 
«f ritudine  aptimmo :  Boloque  uau  aqac,  In  qua  fiiber 
fenaziua  tmpt  caodena  femim  extinzerat,  Ice.        >  Ani- 

63 


roalia  que  apud  boa  fabroa  educantar,  exignoa  habeal 
lienee.  *L.  Leap  17.  'ConttnuuBaJaBUsaa 

Beniper  feliGem  in  Bgris  flnem  est  aaBequutua.  *  Si 

Hemorroidefl  fluxerint.  nullum  pnestantiuB  eaaet  reme* 
diuro,  quiesaniniifligia  admotia  prorocari  pocerunt.  ob- 
aervai.  lib.  1.  pro  hypoe.  leguleio.  •  Aliia  apertio 

hsc  in  hoc  morbo  videtur  utiliaBima ;  mihi  non  admo* 
duni  prohatur.quiaaanguinem  tcnuem  attrahit  et  craa. 
Bum  relinquit.  *  Lib.  9.  cap.  13.  omnes  melancholici 
debent  omiltere  nrtnam  provocaiitia,  quooiam  per  e« 
educitur  subtile,  et  remanet  craaaum.  ^  Ego  expa- 

ricntia  probavi,  moltoa  Hypocoodriacoa  solo  uaa  Ciji* 
tenim  ftiiaN  aa&ttoa. 
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Cure  df  Mthmckoly. 


[Ptot2.  Sec.5 


hjrpochondriacal  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  by  the  sole  use  of  dyssera.^ 
receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odoraments,  prescribed  for  th« 
head,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondrie&,  ke. 
•"In  crudity  (saith  Piso)  'tis  good  to  bind  the  stomach  hard"  to  hinder  wind,aod 
to  help  concoction. 

Of  inward  medicines  I  need  not  speak ;  use  the  same  cordials  as  before.  Id  this 
kind  of  melancholy,  sojne  prescribe  *  treacle  in  winter,  especially  before  or  after 
purges,  or  in  the  spring,  as  Avicenna,  ^  Tnncavellius  mithridate,  "  Montaltos  psooy 
seed,  unicorn's  horn ;  os  de  corde  cervi^  Sfc. 

Amongst  topics  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more  precious  than  baths,  bat  of 
them  I  have  spoken.  Fomentations  to  the  hypochondries  are  very  good«  of  wise 
and  water  in  which  are  sodden  southernwood,  melilot,  epithyme,  magwort,  senm. 
polypody,  as  also  "  cerotes,  '•  plaisters,  liniments,  ointments  for  the  spleen,  liver^  ami 
n3rpochondries,  of  which  look  for  examples  in  Laurentius,  Jobertus  lib,  3.  c.  l.pra. 
fned.  Montanus  eonsil.  231.  Montaltus  cap,  33.  Hercules  de  Saxonik,  Faveotious. 
And  so  of  epithemes,  digestive  powders,  bags,  oils,  Octavius  Horatianus  lib.  2.  c.  3. 
prescribes  calastic  cataplasms,  or  dry  purging  medicines ;  Piso  '^  dropaces  of  pitch. 
and  oil  of  rue,  applied  at  certain  times  to  the  stomach,  to  the  metaphrene,  or  part  ^-f 
the  back  which  is  over  against  the  heart,  JExiue  sinapisms ;  Montaltus  cap,  35.  wotiki 
have  the  thighs  to  be  ^  cauterised,  Mercurialis  prescribes  beneath  the  knees ;  Laelios 
.£gubinus  eonsil.  77.  for  a  hypochondriacal  Dutchman,  will  have  the  cautery  made 
in  the  right  thigh,  and  so  Montanus  consiL  55.  The  same  Montanus  eonsil  34. 
approves  of  issues  in  the  arms  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.  Bernard  us  Patemus  a 
Hildesheim  spicel  2.  would  have  *'  issues  made  in  both  the  thighs ;  ^  Lod.  Mercaio^ 
prescribes  them  near  the  spleen,  out  prope  vetUricuU  regimen^  or  in  either  of  the 
thighs.  Ligatures,  frictions,  and  cupping-glasses  above  or  about  the  belly,  withoot 
scarification,  which  ^  Felix  Platerus  so  much  approves,  may  be  used  as  before. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Correctors  to  expel  Wind.    Against  CosHveness,  S^c, 

In  this  kind  of  melancholy  one  of  the  most  o&nsive  symptoms  is  wind,  which. 
as  in  the  other  species,  so  in  this,  hath  great  need  to  be  corrected  and  expelled. 

The  medicines  to  expel  it  are  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly.  Inwardly  to 
expel  wind,  are  simples  or  compounds :  simples  are  herbs,  roots,  &c.,  as  galanga* 
gentian,  angelica,  enula,  calamus  aromaticus,  valerian,  zeodoti,  iris,  condite  gineer. 
aristolochy,  cicliminus,  China,  dittander,  pennyroyal,  rue,  calamint,  bay-berries,  and 
bay-leaves,  betony,  rosemary,  hyssop,  sabine,  centaury,  mint,  camomile,  stzchas. 
agnus  castus,  broom-flowers,  origan,  orange-pills,  &c. ;  spices,  as  saffron,  cinnamoo. 
bezoar  stone,  myirh,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  cloves,  ginger,  seeds  of  annis,  fennel 
amni,  cari,  nettle,  rue,  &c.,  juniper  berries,  grana  paradisi ;  compounds,  dianisoiD. 
diagalanga,  diaciminum,  diacalaminth,  electuarium  de  baccis  laurij  henedicfa  laxaiixa. 
pulvis  ad  status,  antid.  ftorent.  pulvis  carminativus^  aromaticum  rotaium^  tre4ick, 
mithridate^  Sfc.  This  one  caution  of  ^Gualter  Bruell  is  to  be  observed  in  the  admin- 
istering of  these  hot  medicines  and  dry,  **  that  whilst  they  covet  to  expel  wind, 
they  do  not  inflame  the  blood,  and  increase  the  disease;  sometimes  (as  he  saith; 
medicines  must  more  decline  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  cold,  as  the  circumstances 
require,  and  as  the  parties  are  inclined  to  heat  or  cold. 

Outwardly  taken  to  expel  winds,  are  oils,  as  of  camomile,  rue,  bays,  &c. ;  fom«it- 
ations  of  the  hypochondries,  with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyal,  rue,  bay  leaves, 
cummin,  &c.,  bags  of  camomile  flowers,  aniseed,  cummin,  bays,  rue,  wonoDwood. 
ointments  of  the  oil  of  spikenard,  wormwood,  rue,  &c.     *Areteu8  prescribe? 


•  In  cruditate  optimum,  ventxkalum  aretiut  alligtri. 
* 3J.  Tbeiiace.  VerepreMrtim «t  estate.  *•  Cona. 

IS.  1. 1.  "Cap.  3l  aTrincavelUoa  eonsil.  IS. 

oerotum  pro  aene  melancliolico  ad  jeeur  optimam. 
u  Emplaatra  pro  qrieae.  Feniel.  eonsil.  45.  ^  Dropax 
£  pice  navali,  et  oleo  nitaceo  allifatur  veotriculo,  et 
toti  metaphceni.  >*Cauteria  cniribos  innsu. 

>*  Pontanellc  sint  in  otroque  erure.  ^  Lib.  I.  e.  17. 

>•  De  mentis  alienat.  c.  3.  flatus  egregie  discationt  mm- 


teriamqae  evocant.  >*  Gavendam  hie  dilifentef  * 

malium  ealefocientibua,  atque  eniocaBtitaa.  five  9^ 
menta  ftierint  hoc,  sive  medicamenta :  noanoni  fm 
ut  ventosiutes  et  rugitos  eonpescant,  bujomcdi  ete?- 
tea  medieamentis,  plurimnm  peccant,  mortam  at  *>- 
gentes :  debent  enim  medicamenta  dedinare  ad  cafife> 
vel  Mgidum  aecundum  ezigentiam  dimaatABtiareA 
▼el  at  patiens  inclinat  ad  cal.  et  frigid.  *  Cap-  ^ 

Ub.7. 
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cataplasms  of  camomile  flowers,  fennel,  aniseeds,  cummin,  rosemary,  wormwood- 
leaves,  &c. 

*'  Capping^laases  applied  to  the  hypochondnes,  without  scarification,  do  wonder- 
fully resolve  wind.  Femelius  consil.  43.  much  approves  of  them  at  the  lower  end 
of  die  belly ;  "  Lod.  Mercatus  caUs  them  a  powerAil  remedy,  and  testifies  moreover 
out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  hath  seen  suddenly  eased  by  them.  Julius 
C«esar  Qaudinus  respons,  med,  resp.  33.  admires  these  cupping-glasses,  which  he 
calls  out  of  Galen,  "^a  kind  of  enchantment,  they  cause  such  present  help.'' 

Empyrics  have  a  myriad  of  medicines,  as  to  swallow  a  bullet  of  lead,  Slc,  which 
I  voluntarily  omit  Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  4.  curat,  54.  for  a  hypochondriacal  per- 
son, that  was  extremely  tormented  with  wind,  prescribes  a  strange  remedy.  Put 
a  pair  of  bellows  end  into  a  clyster  pipe,  and  applying  it  into  the  fundament,  open 
the  bowels,  so  draw  forth  the  wind,  natura  non  admUtii  vacuum.  He  vaunts  he  was 
the  first  invented  this  remedy,  and  by  means  of  it  speedily  eased  a  melancholy  man. 
Of  the  cure  of  this  flatuous  melancholy,  read  more  in  Fienus  dejlaiihusj  cap.  26. 
et  passim  alias. 

Against  headache,  vertigo,  vapours  which  ascend  forth  of  the  stomach  to  molest 
the  head,  read  Hercules  de  Sazonift,  and  others. 

If  costiveness  oflend  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three  species,  it  is  to  be  coirected 
with  suppositories,  clysters  or  lenitives,  powder  of  senna,  condite  prunes,  &c.  B. 
ElecL  lenit.  i  succo  rosar.  ana  3  j.  misce.  Take  as  much  as  a  nutmeg  at  a  time, 
half  an  hour  before  dinner  or  supper,  or  pil  mastichin.  Zj.  in  six  pills,  a  pill  or  two 
at  a  time.  See  more  in  Montan.  consil.  229.  Hildesheim  spicel.  2.  P.  Cnemander, 
and  Montanus  commend  "  '^  Cyprian  turpentine,  which  they  would  have  familiarly 
taken,  to  the  quantity  of  a  small  nut,  two  or  three  hours  before  dinner  and  supper, 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  if  need  be ;  for  besides  that  it  keeps  the  belly  soluble,  it  clears 
the  stomach,  opens  obstructions,  cleanseth  the  liver,  provokes  urine." 

These  in  brief  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to  the  cure  of  melan- 
choly, which  if  they  be  used  aright,  no  doubt  may  do  much  good ;  8i  non  levando 
saltern  leniendo  valenty  peculiaria  bene  selecta^  saith  Bessardus,  a  good  choice  of  par- 
ticular receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not  one,  but  all  or  most,  as  occa- 
sion serves.    Et  qua  non  prosunt  singula^  multa  juvant. 


**  Pito  Brael.  min  flatus  moMt.  ■  Lib.  1.  c  17. 
nonnuUoi  pneteuione  ventris  deploratoa  illico  rettilu- 
to«  his  videmufl.  *>  Velut  incantameotum  quoddam 
ex  flataoio  spiritu,  dolorem  ortum  lavaac  **  Tere- 

biDthinam  Qsrpriam  liabeant  fkiniUarein,  ad  quantita- 


tem  daglatiant  nudt  parvB»  tribos  boris  ante  prandiam 
vel  cosnam,  ter  aingulis  Mptimanis  proot  expedire  vide- 
bitur;  nam  preterqaam  quod  alrum  mollem  effieil,  ob> 
structiones  ap«rit,  yentriculom  pargat,  urinam  provocat 
bepar  mundificau 
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THE  THIRD    PARTITION 


LOVE-MELANCHOLY. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


7^  Preface. 

THERE  will  not  be  wanting,  I  presume,  one  or  other  that  will  much  discoomieDd 
some  part  of  this  treatise  of  love-melancholy,  and  object  ^which  '  Enamns  id 
his  preface  to  Sir  Thomas  More  suspects  of  his)  ^  that  it  is  too  light  for  a  diTiiie^too 
comical  a  subject  to  speak  of  love  symptoms,  too  &ntastical,  and  fit  alone  for  a 
wanton  poet,  a  feeling  young  love-sick  gallant,  an  e^minate  courtier,  or  some  sndi 
idle  person.^'  And  His  true  they  say :  for  by  the  naughtiness  of  men  it  is  so  come 
to  pass,  as  *  Caussinus  observes,  ut  castis  auribus  vox  amorU  suspecta  sit,  ei  inrtM, 
the  very  name  of  love  is  odious  to  chaster  ears ;  and  therefore  some  again,  out  of 
an  afiected  gravity,  will  dislike  all  for  the  name's  sake  before  they  read  a  word ;  dis- 
sembling with  him  in  '  Petronius,  and  seem  to  be  angry  that  their  ears  are  vic^ted 
with  such  obscene  speeches,  that  so  they  may  be  admired  for  grave  j^iiloeopheR 
and  staid  carriage.  They  cannot  abide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toys,  or  amorous  dis- 
courses, vultUj  gestUy  oculU  in  their  outward  actions  averse,  and  yet  in  their  cogita- 
tions they  are  dl  out  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  others. 

« *'  Enibait,  poraitque  meum  LoervUa  Ubfum 
Bed  coram  Bralo,  Brute  reeede,  legit.** 

But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Catos  know,  that  as  the  Lord  John  answered 
the  Queen  in  that  Italian  'Guazzo,  an  old,  a  grave  discreet  man  is  fittest  to  discourse 
of  love  matters,  because  he  hath  likely  more  experience,  observed  more,  hatfa  a  mon 
staid  judgment,  can  better  discern,  resolve,  dbcus's,  advise,  give  better  cauti<ms,  and 
more  solid  precepts,  better  inform  his  auditors  in  such  a  subject,  and  by  reason  of 
his  riper  yeara  sooner  divert  Besides,  nihil  in  hae  amoris  voce  subtimendmn,  there 
is  nothing  here  to  be  excepted  at ;  love  is  a  species  of  melancholy,  and  a  necessaiy 
part  of  t&s  my  treatise,  which  I  may  not  omit;  operi  suscepto  inserviendum  fmt : 
so  Jacobus  Mysillius  pleadeth  for  liimself  in  his  translation  of  Lucian's  dialogues^ 
and  so  do  I;  I  must  and  will  perform  my  task.  And  that  short  excuse  of  Mercerus, 
for  his  edition  of  Aristsnetus  shall  be  mine,  *^  If  I  have  spent  my  time  ill  to  write, 
let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read.''  But  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  so  ill  spent,  I  ought 
not  to  excuse  or  repent  myself  of  this  subject,  on  which  many  grave  and  wcHthv 
men  have  written  whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Plotinns,  Maximus,  Tyrius,  AIch 
nous,  Avicenna,  Leon  Hebreus  in  three  laige  dialogues,  Xenophon  sympos.  Theo- 
phrastus,  if  we  may  believe  Athenieus,  lib.  13.  cap.  0.  Picus  Mirandula,  Marios, 
iEquicola,  both  in  Italian,  Kommannus  de  linea  Amoris^  lib.  3.    Petms  Godefridai 


>  Bnemn.  Morto  levioree  ene  nacu  qaam  ut  Tbeo- 
Incum  deceant.  ^Lib.  8.  Eloquent,  cap  ]4.  de  aflec* 
tjmta  Doitaliom  TiUo  fit  qui  predara  qusqu*  in  pravoe 
ttins  veitunt.  *  Quotiee  de  amatoriia  mentio  facta 

eat,  tans  vebenMiiter  ezeandui ;   tam  wrera  trUtitia 
violari  anrei  neaa  obneno  aermone  nolui,  ut  me  tao* 


quam  unam  ex  PhikMOphia  iatneraator. 

"  In  Brutua'  preeenee  Lucretia  MoBbed  aadlaid  wkj 

aside ;  when  be  retiied,  abe  took  it  up  afain  aad 

•  Lib.  4.  of  civil  oonvenation.  •Bt 

opera  acribeado,  oe  ipaa  toeent  ia 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  1.] 


Preface. 
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hath  handled  in  three  books,  P.  Hsdus,  and  which  almost  every  physician,  as  Amol- 
dus,  Villanovanus,  Valleriola  ohservai,  med.  lib,  2.  observ.  7.  iClian  Montaltus  and 
Laurentius  in  their  treatises  of  melancholy,  Jason  Pratensis  de  morb,  cap.  Valescus 
de  Taranta,  Gordonius,  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  Savanarola,  Liangius,  Slc,  have  treated 
of  apart,  and  in  their  works.  I  excuse  myself,  therefore,  with  Peter  Godefridus, 
Valleriola,  Ficinus,  and  in  ^  Langius^  words.  Cadmus  Milesius  writ  fourteen  books 
of  love,  ^  and  why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  write  an  epistle  in  favour  of  young  men, 
of  this  subject  ?''  A  company  of  stem  readers  dislike  the  second  of  the  iBneids, 
and  Vh^'s  gravity,  for  inserting  such  amorous  passions  in  an  heroical  subject ;  but 
'  Servius,  his  commentator,  justly  vindicates  the  poet's  worth,  wisdom,  and  discretion 
in  doing  as  he  did.  Castalio  would  not  have  young  men  read  the  '  Canticles,  be- 
cause to  his  thinking  it  was  too  light  and  amorous  a  tract,  a  ballad  of  ballads,  as 
our  old  English  translation  hath  it.  He  might  as  well  forbid  the  reading  of  Genesis, 
because  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and  Rachael,  the  stories  of  Sichem  and  Dinah,  Judah 
and  Thamar ;  reject  the  Book  of  Numbers,  for  the  fornications  of  the  people  of 
Israel  with  the  Moabites ;  that  of  Judges  for  Samson  and  Dalilah's  embracings ;  that 
of  the  Kings,  for  David  and  Bersheba's  adulteries,  the  incest  of  Ammon  and  Thamar, 
Solomon's  concubines,  &c.  The  stories  of  Esther,  Judith,  Susanna,  and  many  such. 
Dicearchus,  and  some  other,  carp  at  Plato's  majesty,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to 
indite  such  love  toys :  amongst  the  rest,  for  that  dalliance  with  Agatho, 

"Suavia  dans  Agatbooi,  animani  ipse  in  labra  tenebam; 
JEgTA  eienim  properana  taoquam  abitura  fuit/* 

For  my  part,  saith  ''^Mazimus  Tyrius,  a  great  platonist  himself,  me  non  tantum 
admiratio  habet^  sed  etiam  stupor^  I  do  not  only  admire,  but  stand  amazed  to  read, 
that  Plato  and  Socrates  both  should  expel  Homer  from  their  city,  because  he  writ 
of  such  light  and  wanton  subjects.  Quod  Jutumem  cum  Jove  in  Ida  concumbentes 
inducU^  ab  immortali  nube  contectoSj  Vulcan's  net.  Mars  and  Venus'  fopperies  before 
ail  the  gods,  because  Apollo  fled,  when  he  was  persecuted  by  Achilles,  the  "  gods 
were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as  Mars  that  roared  louder  than  Stentor,  and 
covered  nine  acres  of  ground  with  his  fall ;  Vulcan  was  a  summer's  day  falling  down 
from  heaven,  and  in  Lemnos  Isle  brake  his  leg,  &c.,  with  such  ridiculous  passages ; 
when  as  both  Socrates  and  Plato,  by  his  testimony,  writ  lighter  themselves :  quid 
enim  tarn  distcU  (as  he  follows  it)  quam  amans  a  temperante^formarum  admirator  d 
demente,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  grave  philosophers  to  treat  of  such 
fooleries,  to  admire  Autiloquus,  Alcibiades,  for  their  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  aAer, 
to  gaze,  to  dote  on  fkir  Phsedrus,  delicate  Agatho,  young  Lysis,  fine  Charmides, 
fueccine  PUlosophum  decent?  Doth  this  become  grave  philosophera  ?  Thus  perad- 
venture  Callias,  Thrasimachus,  Polus,  Aristophanes,  or  some  of  his  adversaries  and 
emulators  might  object;  but  neither  they  nor  ^'Anytus  and  Melitus  his  bitter  ene- 
mies, that  condenmed  him  for  teaching  Critias  to  tyrannise,  his  impiety  for  swearing 
by  dogs  and  plain  trees,  for  his  juggling  sopliistry,  &c.,  never  so  much  as  upbraided 
him  with  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking  of  that  subject;  and  therefore  without 
question,  as  he  concludes,  both  Socrates  and  Plato  in  this  are  justly  to  be  excused. 
But  suppose  they  had  been  a  little  overseen,  should  divine  Plato  be  defamed  ?  no, 
rather  as  he  said  of  Cato's  drunkenness,  if  Cato  were  drunk,  it  should  be  no  vice  at 
all  to  be  drunk.  They  reprove  Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  "  Ficinus  pleads) 
^  for  all  love  is  honest  and  good,  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  loved  that  speak  well 
of  love."  Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  afiection  of  love  (saith  "Valleriola) 
^  there  lies  open  a  vast  and  philosophical  field  to  my  discourse,  by  which  many 
lovers  become  mad ;  let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations,  wander  in  these  phi- 
losophical fields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves  of  the  Muses,  where  with 
unspeakable  variety  of  flowers,  we  may  make  garlands  to  ourselves,  not  to  adorn  us 
only,  but  with  their  pleasant  smell  and  juice  to  nourish  our  souls,  and  fill  our  minds 


^  Med.epist.  1. 1.  ep.  14.  Cadmus  Milesius  tetite  Suida.  de 
boc  Eroiico  Amore.  14.  libros  anripsii  nee  me  pigebit  in 
gratiam  adoloecentum  banc  scribere  epistoiaui.  *  Com- 
ownt.  in  2.  ^Eneid.  *  Mvros  aronres  meram  impudi' 
eitiam  eonare  videtur  nisi,  &c.  "  Ser.  8.  i^  Cluod 
riium  et  eoruaa  amores  eommemoret.  nuuum  multa 
ei  objedssent  quod  Critiam  tyrannidem  docuissel,  quod 
Platonem  Juraret  loqaacem  sophistem,  &c  accusa- 
tionen   tmorii  naUam  fecerunU  Ideoque    liODeaiuB 


amor,  &c.  isCarpunt  alii  Platooieam  majeautem 
quod  amori  nimium  indulaerit,  Dicearchus  et  alii ;  sed 
male.  Omnis  amor  honestus  et  bonus,  et  amore  digni 
qui  bene  dicunt  de  Amore.  i«Med.  obser.  lib.  9l 

cap.  7.  de  admirando  amoria  affectu  dicturua;  insena 
patet  campus  ei  philosopbicus,  quo  sepe  homines 
ducuntur  ad  in^niam,  libeat  modo  vagari,  &c.  Qua 
non  oment  modo,  aed  fragrantia  et  sticcttlentia  Jucunds 
plenius  altnt,  ftc. 
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desirous  of  knowledge,^^  &c.  After  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  discourse  tA  melancholy, 
which  hath  hitherto  molested  your  patience,  and  tired  the  author,  give  him  leare 
with  ''Godefridus  the  lawyer,  and  Laurentius  [cap.  5.)  to  recreate  himself  in  this 
kind  after  his  laborious  studies,  ^  since  so  many  grave  divines  and  worthy  men  have 
without  ofience  to  manners,  to  help  themselves  and  others,  voluntarily  written  of 
it"  Heliodorus,  a  bishop,  penned  a  love  story  of  Theagines  and  Chariclea,  and 
when  some  Catos  of  his  time  reprehended  him  for  it,  chose  rather,  saith  "  Nicepho- 
rus,  to  leave  his  bishopric  than  his  book.  iEjieas  Sylvius,  an  ancient  divine,  and  part 
forty  years  of  age,  (as  "  he  confesseth  himself,  after  Pope  Pius  Secundus)  indited 
that  wanton  history  of  Euryalus  and  Lucretia.  And  how  many  superintendents  of 
learning  could  I  reckon  up  that  have  written  of  light  &ntastical  subjects  ?  Beroaldos;, 
Erasmus,  Alpheratius,  twenty-four  times  printed  in  Spanish,  &c.  Give  me  leave  then 
to  refresh  my  muse  a  little,  and  my  weary  readers,  to  expatiate  in  this  delightsome 
field,  hoc  deliciarum  campo^  as  Fonseca  terms  it,  to  ^  season  a  surly  discourse  with 
a  more  pleasing  aspersion  of  love  matters :  Edulcare  vilam  corwenil^  as  the  poet 
invites  us,  euros  nugis^  Sfc.^  His  good  to  sweeten  our  life  with  some  pleasing  toys  to 
relish  it,  and  as  Pliny  tells  us,  magna  pars  stttdiosorum  amanilates  qmtrima^  most 
of  our  students  love  such  pleasant  ^  subjects.  Though  Macrobius  teach  us  other- 
wise, "  ^  that  those  old  sages  banished  all  such  light  tracts  from  their  studies,  to 
nurse's  cradles,  to  please  only  the  ear;"  yet  out  of  Apuleius  I  will  oppose  as  honour- 
able patrons,  Solon,  Plato,  "  Xenophon,  Adrian,  &c.  that  as  highly  approve  of  these 
treatises.  On  the  other  side  ntethinks  they  are  not  to  be  disliked,  they  are  not  so 
unfit.  I  will  not  peremptorily  say  as  one  did  "torn  stuivia  dicam  facinora^  ut  male 
sit  et  qui  talibus  nan  delectetur^  I  will  tell  you  such  pretty  stories,  that  foul  be&ll 
him  that  is  not  pleased  with  them ;  ^eque  dicam  ea  qua  voMs  testa  sii  audivisse^  el 
voluptati  meminisse,  with  that  confidence,  as  Beroaldus  doth  his  enarrations  on  Pro- 
pertius.  I  will  not  expect  or  hope  for  that  approbation,  which  Lipsius  gives  to  his 
Epictetus ;  plurisfacio  quum  relego;  semper  ut  novum^  et  quum  repetwi^  repetendum^ 
the  more  1  read,  the  more  shall  I  covet  to  read.  I  will  not  press  you  with  my 
pamphlets,  or  beg  attention,  but  if  you  like  them  you  may.  Pliny  holds  it  expedient, 
and  most  fit,  severitatem  jucunditate  etiam  in  scriptis  condire^  to  season  our  works 
with  some  pleasant  discourse;  Synesius  approves  it,  licet  in  ludicris  ludere^  the 
"poet  admires  it,  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci;  and  there  be  those, 
without  question,  that  are  more  willing  to  read  such  toys,  than  **  I  am  to  write : 
^  Let  me  not  live,"  saith  Aretine's  Antonia,  ^  If  I  had  not  rather  hear  thy  discourse, 
"^  than  see  a  play  ?"  No  doubt  but  there  be  more  of  her  mind,  ever  have  b^,  ever 
will  be,  as  '  Hierome  bears  me  witness.  A  far  greater  part  had  rather  read  Apukins 
than  Plato :  Tully  himself  confesseth  he  could  not  understand  Plato's  Timcus,  and 
therefore  cared  less  for  it :  but  every  schoolboy  hath  that  fiunous  testament  of  Gran- 
nlus  Corocotta  Porcellus  at  his  fingers'  ends.    The  comical  poet, 

ST  u ij  gj5j  negoti  credidit  tolum  dan,  • 

Populo  ut  placerent,  quas  feeiasit  fabulaa,** 

made  this  his  only  care  and  sole  study  to  please  the  people,  tickle  the  ear,  and  to 
delight ;  but  mine  earnest  intent  is  as  much  to  profit  as  to  please ;  non  tarn  ut  pofsth 
placerem^  quam  ut  populum  juvarem^  and  these  my  writings,  1  hope,  shall  take  like 
gilded  pills,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to  tempt  the  appetite,  and  deceive  the 
palate,  as  to  help  and  medicinally  work  upon  the  whole  body;  my  lines  shall  not 
only  recreate,  but  rectify  the  mind.  I  think  I  have  said  enough ;  if  not,  let  him  that 
is  otherwise  minded,  remember  that  of  "^  Maudarensis,  ^  he  was  in  his  life  a  philoso- 
pher (as  Ausonius  apologizeth  for  him),  in  his  epigrams  a  lover,  in  his  precepts  most 


i*Lib.  1.  pnefat.  de  amoribiu  agens  relaxandi  animi 
caasa  laborioainimie  studiic  fatigati ;  quando  et  TIiihi- 
loffi  ae  bin  juvari  et  Juvare  illesifl  moribua  volunt? 
M  Biat.  lib.  IS.  cap.  34.  ^  PneOit.  quid  quadragena* 

rioconveDitcumamore?  Bgo  vero  agnoaoo  aoiatorium 
acriptum  mihi  non  cnnvenire :  qui  Jam  meridiem  pne- 
tenreaaua  in  Teaperem  feror.  iEneaa  Sylvias  pnefat. 
>*Ut  aeveriora  atudia  iia  amsnitatibua  lector  condire 
poaait.  AceiUB.  >*  Diacum  quam  philoaopbum  au. 

dire  malunt.  ^  In  Bom.  Sip.  d  aacrario  auo  turn  ad 

eanaa  nutricum  aapientea  eliroinamnt,  aolaa  auriam 
delitiaa  profltetitea.  *>  Babylonioa  et  Epbeaiaa,  qui 


de  Aroore  acripaerunt,  nterque  amorea  Mynim,  C$nmm. 
et  Adonidia.  Suidaa.  *  Pet.  Aretiae  dial.  FtaL 

»  Hor.    **  He  hat  aoeompliabed  every  poiat  vIk»  baa 
Joined  tbe  uaeflil  to  the  agreeable**  **  ~ 

pidiorea,  quam  e^  acribendi.  caith  Lodao. 
capio  voluptatia  inde,  quam  apedandia  in  tbeatro  1ad& 
M  Proomio  in  laaim.  Multo  naajcv  para  Milcnaa  ikM- 
laa  revolventium  quam  Platonia  libroa.  *  **  Tbai 

be  took  to  be  bia  only  bttsineas,  that  the  playa  whicb  ba 
wrote  should  pleaae  the  people.**  *  Id  vlia  pliila- 

aopbua,  in  Epigram,  amator,  ia  ^piatoUa  peioJaaa,  m 
priceeptia  aevenia. 
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severe ;  in  his  epistle  to  Caerellia,  a  wanton.  Annianus,  Sulpicitis,  Evemus,  Menan- 
der,  and  many  old  poets  besides,  did  in  scriptis  prurire,  write  Fescennines,  Attellanes, 
and  lascivious  songs ;  latam  materiam;  yet  they  had  in  moribus  censuram^  et  severv- 
tatem^  they  were  chaste,  severe,  and  upright  livers. 

***Cattuin  ene  decet  pium  poetam 
hwum,  ▼ereiculoa  nihil  naceiM  «0t, 
Qui  tam  denique  habent  salanti  et  leporem.** 

I  am  of  Catullus'  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apology  in  mine  own  behalf;  Hoe 
etiam  quod  scribo^pendet  plerumqtte  ex  aliorum  senientid  et  auctoriUUe;  nee  ipsefar* 
son  insanio^  sed  insanieniea  sequor.  Atqui  detur  hoc  insanire  me;  Semel  insanivimus 
omnes^  et  tuie  ipse  opinor  insanis  aliquando^  et  is^  et  ille^  et  ego^  scilicet,^  Homo 
9um^  humani  d  me  nihil  alienum  puto:^^  And  which  he  urgeth  for  himself,  accused 
of  the  like  &ult,  I  as  justly  plead,  *  lasciva  est  nobis  pagina^  vita  proba  est.  How- 
soever my  lines  err,  my  life  is  honest,  ^  vita  verecunda  est^  musa  jocosa  miJu.  But 
1  presume  I  need  no  such  apologies,  I  need  not,  as  Socrates  in  Plato,  cover  his  face 
when  he  spake  of  love,  or  blush  and  hide  mine  eyes,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood, 
when  she  was  consulted  by  Jupiter  about  Mercury's  marriage,  qiwd  super  nuptiis 
virgo  consulUurj  it  is  no  such  lascivious,  obscene,  or  wanton  discourse ;  I  have  not 
oflfended  your  chaster  ears  with  anything  that  is  here  written,  as  many  French  and 
Italian  authors  in  their  modem  language  of  late  have  done,  nay  some  of  our  Latin 
pontificial  writers,  Zanches,  Asorius,  Abulensis,  Burchardus,  &c.,  whom  "*  Rivet 
accuseth  to  be  more  lascivious  than  Viigil  in  Priapeiis,  Petronius  in  Catalectis,  Aris- 
tophanes in  Lycistrats,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  profane  writer,  qui  tam  atrociter 
('one  notes)  hoc  genere  peccdrunt  ut  muUa  ingeniosissimi  scripta  obscanitatum 
gratid  casta  mentes  abhorreant.  Tis  not  scurrile  this,  but  chaste,  honest,  most  part 
serious,  and  even  of  religion  itself.  "  ^  Incensed  (as  he  said)  with  the  love  of  find- 
ing love,  we  have  sought  it,  and  found  jL"  More  yet,  I  have  augmented  and  added 
something  to  this  light  treatise  (if  light)  which  was  not  in  the  former  editions,  1  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a  good  "  author,  quod  extendi  et  locupktari  hoc  sub^ 
jectum  plerique  postulabant^  et  eorum  importunitaie  victusj  animum  utcunque  reni' 
tentem  eo  adegii  ut  jam  sexta  vice  calamum  in  manwn  swnerem,  scriptiomque  longs 
et  d  studOs  et  prrfessione  med  alientB  me  accingerem^  horas  aliquas  d  seriis  meis 
occupationibus  interim  suffuratus,  easque  veluti  ludo  cuidam  ac  recreationi  destinans; 

•  "  Cngor retrorsum 

Vela  dare,  atque  literare  eargaa 
Glim  relictoa** 

Elsi  non  ignorarem  novos  fortasse  detractores  novis  hisce  inUrpolaJtionibus  meis 
mnime  defiUuros,^ 

And  thus  much  1  have  thought  good  to  say  by  way  of  pre&ce,  lest  any  man 
(which  ^  Godefridus  feared  in  his  book)  should  blame  in  me  lightness,  wantonness, 
rashness,  in  speaking  of  love's  causes,  enticements,  symptoms,  remedies,  lawful  and 
unlawful  loves,  and  lust  itself,  *'  1  speak  it  only  to  tax  and  deter  others  from  it,  not 
to  teach,  but  to  show  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  tliis  heroical  or  herculean  love,^ 
and  to  apply  remedies  unto  it    I  will  treat  of  this  with  like  liberty  as  of  the  rest. 

«  "  Sed  dicam  vobis,  voa  porrd  dicite  roultia 
Millibua,  et  fucite  bcc  charta  loquatur  anaa." 

Condemn  me  not  good  reader  then,  or  censure  me  hardly,  if  some  part  of  this  trea- 
tise to  thy  thinking  as  yet  be  too  light ;  but  consider  better  of  it ;  Omnia  munda 


**'  The  poet  himaelf  should  be  chaete  and  pioua,  but 
hia  veraes  need  not  imitate  him  in  these  respects ;  they 
may  therefore  eontain  wit  and  humour.**  » **  This 

that  I  write  depends  sometimes  upon  tbp  opinion  and 
aothority  of  others:  nor  perhaps  am  I  flrantic,  1  only 
follow  madmen :  But  thus  far  I  may  be  deranged :  we 
have  all  been  so  at  some  onetime,  and  yourself,  T  think, 
art  sometimes  insane,  and  this  man,  and  that  man,  and 
I  also.**  "  "  I  am  mortal,  and  think  no  humane 

action  ansuited  to  me.**  "  Mart.  "  Ovid. 

^  Isagn.  ad  sac.  serip.  cap.  13.  "•  Barthius  notis  in 

Oslestinam,  luduro  Hisp.  *>  Ficinus  Comment  a 

17.  Amore  inceosi  inveniendi  amoris.  amorem  qucsi- 
vittns  et  invenimus.  *'  Author  OmlestinB  Bartb. 

interprete.  "That,  overcome  by  the  soliciMtiona  of 
ftieods,  who  requested  me  to  enlarge  and  improve  my 
volumes,  I  have  devoted  my  Athefwise  reluctant  mind 
to  the  labour ;  and  now  for  the  siitb  time  have  I  taken 
ap  my  pen,  and  applied  mjaelf  to  literature  veiy  foreign 
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indeed  to  my  studies  and  professional  oecupationa, 
stealing  a  few  hours  ft'om  serioua  pursuits,  and  devot- 
ing them,  as  it  were,  to  recreation.**  >*  Ilor.  lib.  1. 
Ode  34.  '*  I  am  compelled  to  reverse  my  sails,  and  re- 
trace my  former  course.**  *•  "Although  I  was  bj 
no  means  ignorant  that  new  calumniators  would  not 
be  wanting  to  censure  my  new  introductions.**  «  Use 
pnedizi  ne  quistemerdnosputaretacripsiasedaamorom 
lenociniis,  de  prazi,  fornicationibos,  adulteriis,  Jbe. 
^  Tazando  et  ab  his  deterrendo  humanam  lasdviam  et 
insaniam,  aed  et  remedia  docendo:  non  igitur  Candida* 
lector  nobis  succenseat,  Ac  Oommonitio  erit  Juvenibua 
liBC,  hisce  ut  abstineant  ma^ is,  et  omissa  lascivia  qu« 
homines  reddit  insanos,  virtutJs  incumbent  stooiii 
(iEneas  Sylv.)  et  curam  amoris  si  quis  neecit  bincpote> 
rit  scire.  >  Martianus  Capella  lib.  1.  de  nupt.  phi* 
lol.  virginali  aulXtasa  rubore  oculos  peplo  obnubena,  Ac 
oOatuUtts.  **  What  I  tell  you,  do  you  tell  to  the  mulU- 
tnde,  and  make  Uiia  treatiae  go«ip  like  an  old  woman.'* 
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mtmdu,  ^a  naked  man  to  amodeat  woman  is  no  otherwise  than  apictiire,a8  Angusta 
livia  truly  said,  and  ^mala  mens^  mains  ammuSj  'tis  as  'tis  taken.  If  in  thy  censure 
it  be  too  light,  I  advise  thee  as  Lipsius  did  his  reader  for  some  places  of  Plantns, 
istos  qiuui  Sirenum  scopuloi  pnsUrvehare,  if  they  like  thee  not,  let  them  pass ;  or 
oppose  that  which  is  good  to  that  which  is  bad,  and  reject  not  therefore  alL  For  to 
invert  that  verse  of  Martial,  and  with  Hierom  Wolfius  to  apply  it  to  my  present  pur- 
pose, sunt  tnaloj  sunt  quadam  mediocria^  sunt  bona  plura;  some  is  good,  some  bed, 
some  is  indifferent  I  say  further  with  him  yet,  I  have  inserted  {^levieula  quadam 
ei  ridicula  ascribere  non  sum  gravatus^  drcumforanea  quadam  e  theairis,  e  plattisj 
etiam  e  popinis)  some  things  more  homely,  light,  or  comical,  litans  gratHsy  Sfc. 
which  I  would  request  every  man  to  interpret  to  the  best,  and  as  Julias  Cesar  Sca- 
liger  besought  Ourdan  {si  quid  urhaniuscule  lusum  a  nobisj  per  deas  immortales  te 
oro  Hieronyme  Cardane  ne  me  male  capias).  I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  not  to 
mistake  me,  or  misconstrue  what  is  here  written ;  Per  Musas  ei  ChariUs^  et  omnia 
Poetarum  fitimuta,  hemgne  lector^ oro  te  ne  me  male  capias.  Tis  a  comical  subject; 
in  sober  sadness  I  crave  pardon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire  thee  to  suspend  thy 
judgment,  wink  at  small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least ;  but  if  thou  likest,  speak 
well  of  it,  and  wish  me  good  success.  Extremvm  hunc  Jlrethusa  mihi  concede 
Idborem.^ 

1  am  resolved  howsoever,  ve/tt,  no/u,  audacter  stadium  intrare^  in  the  Olympics, 
with  those  JSliensian  wrestlers  in  Philostratus,  boldly  to  show  myself  in  thu  com- 
mon stage,  and  in  this  tragi-comedy  of  love,  to  act  several  parts,  some  satirically, 
some  comically,  some  in  a  mixed  tone,  as  the  subject  I  have  in  hand  gives  occasion, 
and  present  scene  shall  require,  or  ofier  itself. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Lovers  Beginnings  Objecif  Defimiion^  Division, 

^  Love's  limits  are  ample  and  great,  and  a  spacious  walk  it  hath,  beset  with 
thorns,"  and  for  that  cause,  which  ^Scaliger  reprehends  in  Gardan,  ^  not  lightly  to 
be  passed  over."  Lest  I  incur  the  same  censure,  1  will  examine  all  the  kinds  of  lore, 
his  nature,  beginning,  diflerence,  objects,  how  it  is  honest  or  dishonest,  a  virtue  or 
vice,  a  natural  passion,  or  a  disease,  his  power,  and  eflects,  how  &r  it  extends :  of 
which,  although  something  has  been  said  in  the  first  partition,  in  those  sections  of 
perturbations  (^^  for  love  and  hatred  are  the  first  and  most  common  passions,  from 
which  all  the  rest  arise,  and  are  attendant,"  as  Picolomineus  holds,  or  as  Nich. 
Gaussinus,  the  primum  mobile  of  all  other  affections,  which  carry  them  all  about 
them)  I  will  now  more  copiously  dilate,  through  all  his  parts  and  several  branches, 
that  so  it  may  better  appear  what  love  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in 
defect,  or  (which  is  most  ordinary  and  conunon)  immoderate,  and  in  excess,  causeth 
melancholy. 

Love  universally  taken,  is  defined  to  be  a  desire,  as  a  word  of  more  ample  signifi- 
cation :  and  though  Leon  Hebreus,  the  most  copious  writer  of  this  subject,  in  bis 
third  dialogue  make  no  di^rence,  yet  in  his  first  he  distinguisheth  them  again,  and 
defines  love  by  desire.  ^^Love  is  a  voluntary  affection,  and  desire  to  enjoy  that 
which  is  good.  **  Desire  wisheth,  love  enjoys ;  the  end  of  the  one  is  the  bqpnning 
of  the  other;  that  which  we  love  is  present;  that  which  we  desire  is  absent"  "^  It 
is  worth  the  labour,"  saith  Plotinus,  ^  to  consider  well  of  love,  whether  it  be  a  god 
or  a  devil,  or  passion  of  the  mind,  or  partly  god,  partly  devil,  partly  passion."  He 
concludes  love  to  participate  of  all  three,  to  arise  from  desire  of  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful and  fair,  and  defines  it  to  be  ^  an  action  of  the  mind  desiring  that  which  is 
good."  ^  Plato  calls  it  the  great  devil,  for  its  vehemency,  and  sovereignty  over  all 
other  passions,  and  defines  it  an  appetite,  ^  ^  by  which  we  desire  some  good  to  be 
present"    Ficinus  in  his  comment  adds  the  word  &ir  to  this  definition.    Love  is  a 


MYirot  nadot  casttB  feminc  sihil  Aitataii  diitare. 
«  Honjr  twit  qui  roil  y  penw.  «  Pnef.  Said.  «*  **  O 
ArcttauM  tmile  on  tlua  my  UM  libottr."  «  Ezeic. 

301.    Cimpui  amorit  mixiroiu  et  •pints  oMtas,  nee 
l6Ti«imo  pede  transvolandue.  *  Orad.  1.  cap.  89. 

Ez  Platone,  prime  et  communiainuB  perturbationee  ex 

Saitae  cetene  oriuntor  et  earam  mint  pedieieqaB. 
'  Aaor  att  ▼olontariiu  aActu  ef  dMiderium  re  bona 


fkvendi.  *>  Deeiderinm  opcantia,  avor  eoran  qai> 

but  fraimur ;  amorit  prindplum.detiderii  flnia,  amatam 
adett.  ^  *■  Principio  L  de  amore.  Opene  pratiofli  eai 
de  amore  contiderare,  utfi/m  Deut,  an  I)mnoa,  aa  paa- 
tio  quBdam  anima,  an  partim  Dens^naitim  Demon, 
paaiio  partim.  Ac.  Amor  ett  actut  aaimi  boanm  desi. 
derant.  **  Mbgnut  Uhnon  eoBYiTio.  **  Bosi 

palcliriqae  ftnendi  deaiderinm. 


Mem.  1.  Sabs.  2.] 
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desire  of  enjoying  that  which  is  good  and  fiur.  Anstin  dilates  this  common  defini- 
tion, and  wUl  have  love  to  be  a  delectation  of  the  heart,  ^  ^  for  something  which  we 
seek  to  win,  or  joy  to  have,  coveting  by  desire,  resting  in  joy."  ^  Scdiger  exere, 
301.  taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be  defined  by  desire 
or  appetite ;  ^  for  when  we  enjoy  the  things  we  desire,  there  remains  no  more  appe* 
tite  :^'  as  he  defines  it,  ^  Love  is  an  afiection  by  which  we  are  either  united  to  the 
thing  we  love,  or  perpetuate  our  union ;"  which  agrees  in  part  with  Leon  Hebreus. 

Now  this  love  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  always  good,  amiable,  fair,  gra- 
cious, and  pleasant.  ^^AU  things  desire  that  which  is  good,^'  as  we  are  taught  in 
the  Ethics,  or  at  least  that  which  to  them  seems  to  be  good ;  quid  enim  vis  mail  (as 
Austin  well  infers)  die  miM  f  puto  nihil  in  omnibus  actUmibus;  thou  wilt  wish  no 
harm,  I  suppose,  no  ill  in  all  thine  actions,  thoughts  or  desires,  nihil  mali  vis;  "thou 
wilt  not  have  bad  com,  bad  soil,  a  naughty  tree,  but  all  good ;  a  good  servant,  a  good 
horse,  a  good  son,  a  good  friend,  a  good  neighbour,  a  good  wife.  From  this  good- 
ness comes  beauty;  from  beauty,  grace,  and  comeliness,  which  result  as  so  many 
rays  from  their  good  parts,  make  us  to  love,  and  so  to  covft  it :  for  were  it  not 
pleasing  and  gracious  in  our  eyes,  we  should  not  seek.  '^^No  man  loves  (saith 
Aristotle  9.  mor,  cap,  6.)  but  he  that  was  first  delighted  with  comeliness  and  beauty." 
As  this  fiiir  object  varies,  so  doth  our  love ;  for  as  Proclus  holds,  Omne  pulchrum 
amalnle^  every  fair  thing  is  amiable,  and  what  we  love  is  fitir  and  gracious  in  our 
eyes,  or  at  least  we  do  so  apprehend  and  still  esteem  of  it  ^^^Amiableness  is  the 
object  of  love,  the  scope  and  end  is  to  obtain  it,  for  whose  sake  we  love,  and  which 
our  mind  covets  to  enjoy."  And  it  seems  to  us  especially  fitir  and  good ;  for  good, 
foir,  and  unity,  cannot  be  separated.  Beauty  shines,  Plato  saith,  and  by  reason  of  its 
splendour  and  shining  causeth  admiration ;  and  the  fairer  the  object  is,  the  more 
eagerly  it  is  sought.  For  as  the  same  Plato  defines  it,  *'  ^^  Beauty  is  a  lively,  shining 
or  glittering  brightness,  resulting  from  efiused  good,  by  ideas,  seeds,  reasons,  sha- 
dows, stirring  up  our  minds,  that  by  this  good  they  may  be  united  and  made  one. 
Others  will  have  beauty  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  whole  composition,  '''^caused 
out  of  the  congruous  symmetry,  measure,  order  and  manner  of  parts,  and  that  come- 
liness which  proceeds  from  this  beauty  is  called  grace,  and  from  thence  all  fair 
things  are  gracious."  For  grace  and  beauty  are  so  wonderfully  annexed,  ®^so 
sweetly  and  gently  win  our  souls,  and  strongly  allure,  that  they  confound  our  judg- 
ment and  cannot  be  distinguished.  Beauty  and  grace  are  like  those  beams  and 
shinings  that  come  from  the  glorious  and  divine  sun,"  which  are  diverse,  as  they 
proceed  from  the  diverse  objects,  to  please  and  afifect  our  several  senses.  ^^As  the 
species  of  beauty  are  taken  at  our  eyes,  ears,  or  conceived  in  our  inner  soul,"  as 
Plato  disputes  at  large  in  his  Dialogue  de  pulchro^  Phadroj  Hyppias^  and  after  many 
sophistical  errore  confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a  grace  in  all  things,  delighting 
the  eyes,  eara,  and  soul  itself;  so  that,  as  Valesius  infere  hence,  whatsoever  pleaseth 
our  ears,  eyes,  and  soul,  must  needs  be  beautiful,  fair,  and  delightsome  to  us.  "^'And 
nothing  can  more  please  our  eara  than  music,  or  pacify  our  minds.^'  Fair  houses, 
pictures,  orchards,  gardens,  fields,  a  fair  hawk,  a  fair  horee  is  most  acceptable  unto 
us ;  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  eyes  and  eara,  we  call  beautiful  and  fiiir ;  "  ^  Pleasure 
belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the  senses,  but  grace  and  beauty  to  these  two  alone."  As  the 
objects  vary  and  are  diverae,  so  they  divereely  afiect  our  eyes,  eara,  and  soul  itself. 
Which  gives  occasion  to  some  to  make  so  many  several  kinds  of  love  as  there  be 
objects.    One  beauty  ariseth  from  God,  of  which  and  divine  love  S.  Dionysius,"^  with 


**  Oodefridui,  1. 1,  etp.  S.  Amor  eit  delecUtiooordii,  ali- 
eujui  «d  iliquid,  propter  aliqaod  desiderium  in  ippeten  • 
du.et  giudium  perfruendo  per  desiderium  curren«,  requi> 
eieena  per  giadium.  *■  Non  ei t  imor  desiderium  aut  ap. 
peiitttfl  Qt  ab  omDibui  hactenua  traditum;  nam  cum 

KUmur  amata  re,  non  manet  appetltut ;  eel  igitur  af* 
tufl  quo  cum  re  amata  aat  uotmur,  aut  nnionem  per> 
yetuamaa.  "  Omnia  appetunt  bonum.  o'Perram 
DOD  via  malam,  malam  eetetem,  aed  bonaro  arborem, 
equom  bonum.  Sec  **  Nemo  amore  capitur  aiai  qui 

ftiierit  ante  forma  tpedeque  delectatua.  *  Amabile 

objectum  amoria  et  acopua,  cujua  adeptio  eat  fluia.ciUu* 
gratia  amamua.  Animua  enim  aapirat  ut  eo  fhiatur, 
et  formam  boni  babet  et  pisclpue  Tidetur  et  placet. 
PicokMDineaa,  grad.  7.  cap.  2.  et  grad.  8.  eap.  35. 
"Fbnu  cat  vitalii  flilgor  ex  ipao  bono  mantnt  per 


ideaa,  aemina,  raiionea,  umbraa  efluaua,  animoa  exci- 
tana  ut  perbonum  in  unam  redigantur.  opnichri. 

tudo  eat  perfectio  eompoaiti  ex  congruente  online,  men* 
aura  et  ratione  partium  eonaurgena,  et  venuataa  inde 

erodiena  gratia  dicitur  et  re«  omnea  pulcbra  gratioas. 
Gratia  et  pulehritudo  ita  auaviter  animoa  demulcent, 
ita  vebementer  alliciunt.et  admirabiliterconnectuntur, 
at  in  unam  eonAindant  et  diatingui  non  poaaunt,  et  aunt 
tanquam  radii  et  aplendorea  divini  aolia  in  rebua  variia 
vario  modo  Ailgentea.  *•  Speeiea  pulchritudinia 

hanriantur  oeulia,  aoriboa,  aat  eoncipiuntur  interna 
mente.  ■  Nihil  bine  magia  animoc  conciliat  ouim 

muaica,  pulehne  pictara,  mlea,  Stc  "  In  reliauia 

aenaibua  voluptaa,  in  taia  paleliritado  el  gratim.     ^  Lib. 
4.  de  divinia.    GonviTio  Platonia. 
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[Part  3.  Sec  h 


many  fathers  and  Neoterics,  have  written  just  volumes,  De  amore  Deif  as  they  tenn  it, 
many  panenetical  discourses;  another  from  his  creatures;  there  is  a  beauty  of  the  body* 
a  beauty  of  the  soul,  a  beauty  from  ynTiae^farmam  martyrum^  Austin  calls  it,  quam  rtd^- 
mus  oculis  animif  which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  mind;  which  beauty,  as  TuUy 
saith,  if  we  could  discern  with  these  corporeal  eyes,  odmirMli  sui  amores  excitaret^ 
would  cause  admirable  affections,  and  ravish  our  souls.  This  other  beauty  which  ariseth 
from  those  extreme  parts,  and  graces  which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches,  several 
motions,  and  proportions  of  creatures,  men  and  women  (especially  from  women, 
which  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  graces  still  in  Venus'  company,  as  attend- 
ing on  her,  and  holding  up  her  train)  are  infinite  almost,  and  vary  their  names  with 
their  objects,  as  love  of  money,  covetousness,  love  of  beauty,  lust,  immoderate  de- 
sire of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friendship,  love,  good-will,  &c.  and  is  either 
virtue  or  vice,  honest,  dishonest,  in  excess,  defect,  as  shall  be  showed  in  his  place. 
Heroical  love,  religious  love,  &c.  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  twofold  division,  ac- 
cording to  the  princmBd  parts  which  are  aflected,  the  brain  and  liver.  JSmor  ei  ami' 
eiiioj  which  Scaliger  exercilat  301.  Valesius  and  Melancthon  warrant  out  of  Plato 
^a<u¥  and  ipw  from  that  speech  of  Pausanias  belike,  that  makes  two  Veneres  and  two 
loves.  "^  One  Venus  is  ancient  without  a  mother,  and  descended  from  heaven, 
whom  we  call  celestial ;  the  younger,  begotten  of  Jupiter  and  Dione,  whom  com- 
monly we  call  Venus.''  Ficinus,  in  his  comment  upon  this  place,  cap.  8,  following 
Plato,  calls  these  two  loves,  two  devils,  *or  good  and  bad  angels  according  to  us, 
which  are  still  hovering  about  our  souls.  '^^  The  one  rears  to  heaven,  the  other  de- 
presseth  us  to  hell ;  the  one  good,  which  stirs  us  up  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
divine  beauty  for  whose  sake  we  perform  justice  and  all  godly  offices,  study  philoso- 
phy, &c. ;  the  other  base,  and  though  bad  yet  to  be  respected ;  for  indeed  both  are 
good  in  their  own  natures :  procreation  of  children  is  as  necessary  as  that  finding 
out  of  truth,  but  therefore  cidled  bad,  because  it  is  abused,  and  withdraws  our  souls 
from  the  speculation  of  that  other  to  viler  objects,"  so  far  Ficinus.  S.  Austin,  lib. 
15,  de  civ.  Dei  et  sup.  Psal.  Ixiv.,  hath  delivered  as  much  in  efl^t  ^*^  Every  crea- 
ture is  good,  and  may  be  loved  well  or  ill:"  and  ''^Two  cities  make  two  loves, 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  the  love  of  God  the  one,  the  love  of  the  world  the  other; 
of  these  two  cities  we  all  are  citizens,  as  by  examination  of  ourselves  we  may  soon 
find,  and  of  which."  The  one  love  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  the  other  of  all  good 
So,  in  his  15.  cap.  lib.  de  amor.  EcclesuB^  he  wilt  have  those  four  cardinal  virtues  to 
be  nought  else  but  love  rightly  composed ;  in  his  15.  book  de  civ.  Deij  cap.  22.  be 
calls  virtue  the  order  of  love,  whom  Thomas  following  i.  part.  2.  qtuBst.  55.  art.  1. 
and  qtuBst.  56.  3.  quast.  62.  art.  2.  confirms  as  much,  and  amplifies  in  many  words. 
"Lucian,  to  the  same  purpose,  hath  a  division  of  his  own,  ^  One  love  was  bora  in 
the  sea,  which  is  as  various  and  raging  in  young  men's  breasts  as  the  sea  itself,  and 
causeth  burning  lust :  the  other  is  that  golden  chain  which  was  let  down  from 
heaven,  and  with  a  divine  fury  lavisheth  our  souls,  made  to  the  image  of  Crod,  and 
stirs  us  up  to  comprehend  the  innate  and  incorruptible  beauty  to  which  we  were  <xice 
created."    Beroaldus  hath  expressed  all  this  in  an  epigram  of  his : — 


*  DofmiU  diTini  memonint  li  vera  PlatoiiM, 
£kint  gemiiuB  Veneren,  et  gemiuitua  amor. 

Ooelestis  Venus  eat  nallo  generata  parente, 
dus  caato  aanetoa  Jiectit  amore  viros. 

Altera  aed  Venus  cat  totum  vulgau  per  orbem, 
Qum  divum  men  tea  aliigat,  atque  bominum ; 

Unproba,  aeduetrii,  petulana,  4kc.** 


**  Ff  divine  Plmto'a  tenets  ibej  be  true. 
Two  Veneres,  two  loves  there  be , 
Tbe  one  (torn  heaven,  unbegoiten  atill. 

Which  knita  our  aoula  in  anitie. 
The  other  famous  over  all  the  world. 
Binding  the  hearts  of  goda  and  men ; 
Dishonest,  wanton,  and  aedociog  abe. 
Rules  whom  she  will,  both  whue  and  whea. 


This  twofold  division  of  love,  Origen  likewise  follows,  in  his  Conmient  on  the 
Canticles,  one  from  God,  the  other  from  the  devil,  as  he  holds  (understanding  it  in 
Uie  worse  sense)  which  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both  which  (to  omit  all 
subdivisions)  in  excess  or  defect,  as  they  are  abused,  or  degenerate,  cause  melan- 


*Diue  Veneres  duo  amorea;  quarnm  una  antiquior 
et  sine  metre,  cxbIo  nata,  quam  calestem  Venerem 
nnncupamua ;  altera  vero  Junior  a  Jove  et  Dione  prog> 
nata,  quam  vulgarem  Venerem  vocamus.  *  Alter  ad 
auperna  erigit,  alter  deprimit  ad  inferna.  ^  Alter 

excitat  hominem  ad  divinam  pulcbritudinem  luatran- 
dam,  cii^as  causa  philoaophiB  atudia  et  JusUtic,  Ac. 


n  Omnis  creatura  cum  bona  sit,  et  bene  aasari  potest  et 
male.  "**  Dues  ci vitatea  duo  faciant  amnraa ;  ia«> 

salem  facit  amor  Dei,  Babylonem  amor  svenU ;  onaa- 
quisque  se  quid  amet  interrofet,  et  inveaiet  node  st 
civis.  ^  Alter  mari  ortus,  ferox,  variiu,  flnctaaaa, 

inanis,  javenam,  mare  referens,  &c.  Alter  aurea  eaxca« 
colo  demiaaa  bonom  Airareai  laeBtibaa  mitteaa,  te. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  2.] 


Objects  of  Lo9t. 
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choly  in  a  particular  kind,  as  shall  be  shown  in  his  place.  Austin,  in  another  Tract, 
makes  a  threefold  division  of  this  love,  which  we  may  use  well  or  ill :  ^^  ^  God,  our 
neighbour,  and  the  world :  God  above  us,  our  neighbour  next  us,  the  world  beneath 
us.  In  the  course  of  our  desires,  God  hath  three  things,  the  world  one,  our  neigh- 
bour two.  Our  desire  to  God,  is  either  from  God,  with  God,  or  to  God,  and  onii- 
narily  so  runs.  From  God,  when  it  receives  from  him,  whence,  and  for  which  it 
should  love  him :  with  God,  when  it  contradicts  his  will  in  nothing :  to  God,  when 
it  seeks  to  him,  and  rests  itself  in  him.  Our  love  to  our  neighbour  may  proceed 
from  him,  and  run  with  him,  not  to  him :  from  him,  as.  when  we  rejoice  of  his  good 
safety,  and  well  doing :  with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a  fellow  and  com- 
panion of  our  journey  in  the  way  of  the  Lord :  not  in  him,  because  there  is  no  aid, 
nope,  or  confidence  in  man.  From  the  world  our  love  comes,  when  we  begin  to 
admire  the  Creator  in  his  works,  and  glorify  God  in  his  creatures :  with  the  world 
it  should  run,  if,  according  to  the  mutability  of  all  temporalities,  it  should  be  de- 
jected in  adversity,  or  over  elevated  in  prosperity :  to  the  world,  if  it  would  settle 
itself  in  its  vain  delights  and  studies.''  Many  such  partitions  of  love  I  could  repeat, 
and  subdivisions,  but  least  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan,  ExercUat.  501.)  ^^^  I 
confound  filthy  burning  lust  with  pure  and  divine  love,"  1  will  follow  that  accurate 
division  of  Leon  Hebreus,  dial.  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where  he  speaks  of 
natural,  sensible,  and  rational  love,  and  handleth  each  apart  Natural  love  or  hatred, 
is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy  which  is  to  be  seen  in  animate  and  inanimate  crea- 
tures, in  the  four  elements,  metab,  stones,  graoia  tendunt  deartum^  as  a  stone  to  his 
centre,  fire  upward,  and  riven  to  the  sea.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stan  go  still  around, 
'^AmanUs  natura  dehila  exercere^  for  love  of  perfection.  This  love  is  manifest,  I 
say,  in  inanimate  creatures.  How  comes  a  loadstone  to  draw  iron  to  it  ?  jet  chaff? 
the  ground  to  covet  showera,  but  for  love  ?  No  creature,  S.  Hierom  concludes,  is 
to  be  found,  quod  rum  aliquid  anuU^  no  stock,  no  stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeling 
of  love.  'TIS  more  eminent  in  plants,  herbs,  and  is  especially  observed  in  vege- 
tables ;  as  between  the  vine  and  elm  a  great  sympathy,  between  the  vine  and  the 
cabbage,  between  the  vine  and  the  olive,  '"Virgo  fugit  Bromium^  between  the  vine 
and  bays  a  great  antipathy,  the  vine  loves  not  the  bay,  ^  ^  nor  his  smell,  and  will 
kill  him,  if  he  grow  near  him ;"  the  bur  and  the  lentil  cannot  endure  one  another, 
the  olive  ™and  the  myrtle  embrace  each  other,  in  roots  and  branches  if  they  grow 
near.  Read  more  of  this  in  Picolomineus  grad.  7.  cap,  1.  Crescentius  lib.  5.  de 
agric.  Baptista  Porta  dt  mag.  lib.  1.  cap,  de.  plant,  dodio  et  element,  sym.  Fracasto- 
rius  de  sym.  et  antip.  of  the  love  and  hatred  of  planets,  consult  with  every  astrologer. 
Leon  Hebreus  gives  many  fabulous  reasons,  and  moraliseth  them  withal. 

Sensible  love  is  that  of  brute  beasts,  of  which  the  same  Leon  Hebreus  dial.  2. 
assigns  these  causes.  First  for  the  pleasure  they  take  in  the  act  of  generation,  male 
and  female  love  one  another.  Secondly,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  and 
desire  of  young  brood.  Thirdly,  for  the  mutual  agreement,  as  being  of  the  same 
kind :  Sue  m,  canis  cani^  bos  bovi^  et  asinus  asino  pulcherrimus  videtur^  as  Epichar- 
mus  held,  and  according  to  that  adage  of  Diogenianus,  Adsidet  usque  graculus  apud 
gractdumy  they  much  delight  in  one  another's  company,  ^Formictt  grata  est  formica^ 
cicada  cicadcB^  and  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together.  Fourthly,  for  custom, 
use,  and  fimiiliarity,  as  if  a  dog  be  trained  up  with  a  lion  and  a  bear,  contrary  to 
their  natures,  they  will  love  each  other.  Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masten 
and  keepera :  many  stories  I  could  relate  in  this  kind,  but  see  Gillius  de  hist,  anim, 
lib.  3.  cap.  14.  those  two  Epistles  of  Lipsius,  of  dogs  and  horses,  Agellius,  &c. 
Fifthly,  for  bringing  up,  as  if  a  bitch  bring  up  a  kid,  a  hen  ducklings,  a  hedge-spar- 
row a  cuckoo,  &c. 

The  third  kind  is  Amor  cogmtionts^  as  Leon  calls  it,  rational  love,  Intellectivus 
omor^  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  I  must  insist.  This  appeara  in  God,  angels, 
men.    God  is  love  itself,  the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of  love,  as  Plato  styles 


^Triatant,  qoc  amiri  A  nobia  bend  trel  malft  poa- 
*Qnt;  Deua,  prozimoa,  mnndna;  Deua  aapra  noa;  jazta 
noa  proximtia;  infra  noa  mundaa.  lYia  Deua,  duo 
proxiQua,  anum  mundaa  babet,  ftc  ^  Ne  eonAin- 

um  vcaanoa  et  ftadoa  amorea  baatia,  aeeleratum  cum 
Pvo  diTino  at  vero.  Sec        ^  Fonaecs  cap.  1.  Anor  ex 


Auguatini  foraan  lib.  11.  de  Cirit.  Del.  Amora  incon- 
cuaaua  aUt  mnndna.  Stc  "  Alciat  "  Poria  Yitia 
lauium  non  amat,  nee  ejua  odorem;  ai  prope  creacat, 
eneeat.    Lappua  lonti  adveraatur.  ^Sympathia 

olei  et  myrti  ramorum  et  radicum  ae  eamplectentinm. 
Miialdua  eeeret.  cent.  1. 47.       •  Tlieoeritua.  eidyll.  9. 
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him ;  the  servant  of  peace,  the  Gk>d  of  love  and  peace;  have  peace  with  all  men  and 
(jod  18  with  yon. 

■  Quiaqnia  venentar  OlymimiB, 


a**. 


Ipse  libi  mnndam  Mbjidt  atqae  Deoai.** 

**  ^  By  this  love  (saith  Genon)  we  purchase  heaven,''  and  hay  the  kingdom  of 
God.  This  "  love  is  either  in  the  Trinity  itself  (for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  &c.  John  iii.  35,  and  v.  20,  and  xiv.  31),  or  towards  t»  his  crea- 
tures, as  in  making  the  world,  ^mor  numdumfecU^  love  built  cities,  mundi  anmoj 
invented  arts,  sciences,  and  all  ^  good  things,  incites  us  to  virtue  and  humanity,  com- 
bines and  quickens ;  keeps  peace  on  earth,  quietness  by  sea,  mirth  in  the  winds  and 
elements,  expels  all  fear,  anger,  and  rusticity;  Circuitu  a  bono  in  homtmj  a  round 
circle  still  from  good  to  good ;  for  love  is  the  beginner  and  end  of  all  our  actiooa. 
the  efficient  and  instrumental  cause,  as  our  poets  in  their  symbols,  impre8se&» 
"emblems  of  rings,  squares,  &c.,  shadow  unto  us. 


>  Si  reram  qmerts  faerit  qaia  floit  et  ortna, 
Denoe ;  oim  caon  «t  unica  loliu  ftmor.' 


If  flnt  and  last  of  anyUditg  joa  wit, 
Ceaae ;  love*a  Uw  sole  and  only  caoM  e€  iL** 


Love,  saith  "  Leo,  made  the  world,  and  aAerwards  in  redeeming  of  it,  ^  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  for  it,"  John  iiL  16.  ^Behold  what 
love  the  Father  hath  showed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God,'' 
1  John  iii.  1.  Or  by  His  sweet  Providence,  in  protecting  of  it;  either  all  in  general, 
or  His  sainta  elect  and  church  in  particular,  whom  He  keeps  as  the  apple  of  Bis 
eye,  whom  He  loves  freely,  as  Hosea  xiv.  5.  speaks,  and  dearly  respects,  "  Ckarior 
est  ipsis  homo  qadm  sibi.  Not  that  we  are  fair,  nor  for  any  merit  or  grace  of  ours, 
for  we  are  most  vile  and  base ;  but  out  of  His  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  oat 
of  His  Divine  Nature.  And  this  is  that  Homer's  golden  chain,  which  reacheth  down 
from  heaven  to  earth,  by  which  every  creature  is  annexed,  and  depends  on  his  Crea- 
tor.   He  made  all,  saith  "  Moses,  ^  and  it  was  good ;"  He  loves  it  as  good. 

The  love  of  angels  and  living  souls  is  mutual  amongst  themselves,  towards  us 
militant  in  the  church,  and  all  such  as  love  God ;  as  the  sunbeams  irradiate  the  earth 
from  tliose  celestial  thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect  on  us,  *ifi  sahUe  Aosn- 
imm  promovendd  alacres^  et  constantes  adnUnistri^  there  is  joy  in  heaven  for  every 
sinner  that  repenteth ;  they  pray  for  us,  are  solicitous  for  our  good,  "  CasU  gemiL 

n**  UM  regnat  cbaritas,  maTe  dedderiam, 
lAtitiaqae  et  amor  Deo  eonjanetiu.** 

Love  proper  to  mortal  men  is  the  third  member  of  this  subdivision,  and  the  subject 
of  my  following  discourse. 


MEMB.  n. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Love  of  Men^  which  varies  as  his  Objects^  Profitable^  Pleasant, 

Honest, 

Valesius,  Wf.  3.  contr,  13,  defines  this  love  which  is  in  men,  ^  to  be  *  an  afiec- 
tion  of  both  powers,  appetite  and  reason."  The  rational  resides  in  the  brain,  the 
other  in  the  liver  (as  before  hath  been  said  out  of  Plato  and  others);  the  heart  is 
diversely  affected  of  both,  and  carried  a  thousand  ways  by  consent.  The  sensitive 
faculty  most  part  overrules  reason,  the  soul  is  carried  hoodwinked,  and  the  under- 
standing captive  like  a  beast  "^^The  heart  is  variously  inclined,  sometimes  they 
are  merry,  sometimes  sad,  and  from  love  arise  hope  and  fear,  jealousy,  fury,  despera- 
tion." Now  this  love  of  men  is  diverse,  and  varies,  as  the  object  varies,  by  which 
they  are  enticed,  as  virtue,  wisdom,  eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  fimie,  honour, 
or  comeliness  of  person,  &c.  Leon  Hubreus,  in  his  first  dialogue,  reduceth  them  all 
to  these  three,  uHle^  jucundum,  honestumj  profitable,  pleasant,  honest;  (out  of  Aris- 

n  Mantuan.         oCharltaa  nranilka,  qua  mercanrar  •Cauaainoa.        "Tlieodoret  i  PloCino.        *  *■  Wkere 

de  Deo  refnmn  Dei.  ■  Polanaa  partit.  Zanchioa  ebaritjr  pre^aila,  aweet  deaire.Jof,  and  love  towaidi 

de  natura  Dei,  c  3.  eopioae  de  hoc  amore  Dei  afit.  God  are  alao  preaent.**         "  Aflectoa  nunc  a|i|ietltiv« 

MNicb.  Belloa,  diacora.  S8.  de  amatoribua,  Tiitatem  potentia,  nunc  raUonalla,  alter  eerelno  reaidet,  after 

provocat,  conaenrat  pacem  in  terra,  tranquillitatem  in  bepate,  oorde,  *&  "Oor  Tarie  ineliaatnr,  none 

ai<$re.  Tentia  totitiam.  Ice         « Cameraiiua  Emb.  100.  nadena,  nunc  nMsrena;  atatim  ex  taaiore 

S.  «DiaL3.  •'Javen.  "Gen.  1.  Zelotypte,  fiiror,  apea, deipemUa 
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totle  belike  8.  moral,)  of  which  he  discourseth  at  large,  and  whatsover  is  beantiilil 
and  &ir,  is  referred  to  them,  or  any  way  to  be  desired.  ^^  To  profitable  is  abscribed 
health,  wealth,  honour,  &c.,  which  is  rather  ambition,  desire,  covetousness,  than 
love:''  friends,  children,  love  of  women,  ''all  delightful  and  pleasant  objects,  are 
referred  to  the  second.  The  love  of  honest  things  consists  in  virtue  and  wisdom, 
and  is  preferred  before  that  which  is  profitable  and  pleasant :  intellectual,  about  that 
which  is  honest  *St  Austin  calls  ^profitable,  worldly;  pleasant,  carnal;  honest, 
spiiitual.  ''Of  and  from  all  three,  result  charity,  friendship,  and  true  love,  which 
respects  God  and  our  neighbour."  Of  each  of  these  I  will  briefly  dilate,  and  show 
in  what  sort  they  cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  these  fair  enticing  objects,  which  procure  love,  and  bewitch  the  soul 
of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forcible  as  profit ;  and  that  which  carrieth  with 
it  a  show  of  commodity.  Heal£  indeed  is  a  precious  thing,  to  recover  and  preserve 
wjiich  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions,  freely  give  our  goods : 
restore  a  man  to  his  health,  his  purse  lies  open  to  thee,  bountiful  he  is,  thankful  and 
beholding  to  thee ;  but  give  him  wealth  and  honour,  give  him  gold,  or  what  shall  be 
for  his  advantage  and  preferment,  and  thou  shalt  command  his  aflfections,  oblige  him 
eternally  to  thee,  heart,  hand,  life,  and  all  is  at  thy  service,  thou  art  his  dear  and 
loving  friend,  good  and  gracious  lord  and  master,  his  Mecsenas;  he  is  thy  slave,  thy 
vassal,  most  devote,  afiectioned,  and  bound  in  all  duty:  tell  him  good  tidings  in  this 
kind,  there  spoke  an  angel,  a  blessed  hour  that  brings  in  gain,  he  is  thy  creature, 
and  thou  his  creator,  he  hugs  and  admires  thee ;  he  is  thine  for  ever.  No  loadstone 
so  attractive  as  that  of  profit,  none  so  feir  an  object  as  this  of  gold ;  ^  nothing  wins  a 
man  sooner  than  a  good  turn,  bounty  and  liberality  command  body  and  soul : 


Munera  (crede  mihi)  placant  homineaque  deoeque ; 
Placatur  donis  Jupiter  ipse  datia." 


"  Good  turni  doth  pacify  both  God  and  men, 
And  Jupiter  himaelf  ia  won  by  them.'* 


Gold  of  all  other  is  a  most  delicious  object ;  a  sweet  light,  a  goodly  lustre  it  hath ; 
gratius  aurum  qudm  solem  irUuemur^  saith  Austin,  and  we  had  rather  see  it  than  the 
sun.  Sweet  and  pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping;  it  seasons  all  our  labours,  intole- 
rable pains  we  take  for  it,  base  employments,  endure  bitter  flouts  and  taunts,  long 
journeys,  heavy  burdens,  all  are  made  light  and  easy  by  this  hope  of  gain:  ^t  mihi 
plaudo  ipse  domij  simul  ac  nummos  corUemplor  in  area.  The  sight  of  gold  refresheth 
our  spirits,  and  ravisheth  our  hearts,  as  that  Babylonian  garment  and  '^golden  wedge 
did  Achan  in  the  camp,  the  very  sight  and  hearing  sets  on  fire  his  soul  with  desire 
of  it.  It  will  make  a  man  run  to  the  antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite, 
lie,  flatter,  prostitute  himself,  swear  and  bear  false  witness ;  he  will  venture  his  body, 
kill  a  king,  murder  his  father,  and  damn  his  soul  to  come  at  it  Formosior  auri 
massa^  as  ^  he  well  observed,  the  mass  of  gold  is  fairer  than  all  your  Grecian  pictures, 
that  Apelles,  Phidias,  or  any  doating  painter  could  ever  make:  we  are  enamoured 
with  it, 

> "  Prima  ftrt  vota,  et  canctis  notiaaima  tcmplia, 
Di^itlv  at  creacant.** 

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavoure,  vows,  prayere  and  wishes,  are  to  get,  how 
to  compass  it 

•**  Hec  eat  ilia  cui  fkmnlator  maiimua  orbia. 
Diva  potena  rerum,  domitrizque  pecunia  fkti.** 

^  This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship ;  this  is  the  sole  object  of  our 
desire."  If  we  have  it,  as  we  think,  we  are  made  for  ever,  thrice  happy,  princes, 
lords,  &c.  If  we  lose  it,  we  are  dull,  heavy,  dejected,  discontent,  miserable,  des- 
perate, and  mad.  Our  estate  and  bene  esse  ebbs  and  flows  with  our  conunodity ;  and 
as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  are  we  beloved  and  esteemed :  it  lasts  no  longer 
than  our  wealth  ;  when  that  is  gone,  and  the  object  removed,  fiirewell  friendship . 
as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and  rewards  were  to  be  hoped,  friends  enough ;  they 
were  tied  to  thee  by  the  teeth,  and  would  follow  thee  as  crows  do  a  carcass :  but 
when  thy  goods  are  gone  and  spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  out,  and  thou  shalt  be 


MAd  tttilo  aanitaa  refertnr;  ntllium  eat  ambitio, 
cupido  deaiderium  potiua  quam  amor  ezoeaaua  avaritia. 
*  Picolom.  grad.  7.  cap.  1.  **  Lib.  de  amicit.  utile 

mundannm,  carnale  Jucundum,  apiritnale  honeatum. 
^Ex  aingnlia  tribua  fit  cbaritaa  et  amidtia,  qua  re* 


apicit  deum  et  prozlmom.  **  Beneflictorea  prceipue 
amamua.  ViTaa 3.  de  anima.  "Joe.  7.  "*Petn>. 
niua  Arbiter.  t  Juvenalia.  *  Job  Second,  lib. 

BjlvanuD. 
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contemned,  scoTned,  hated,  injured.  'Lucian's  Timon,  when  he  lived  in  prosperilj, 
was  the  sole  spectacle  of  Greece,  only  admired ;  who  but  Timon  ?  Everjbodf 
loved,  honoured,  applauded  him,  each  man  offered  him  his  service,  and  sought  to  be 
kin  to  him ;  but  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his  fair  possessions  gone,  ferewdl  Timon: 
none  so  ugly,  none  so  deformed,  so  odious  an  object  as  Timon,  no  man  so  ridiculous 
on  a  sudden,  they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy  a  rope,  no  man  would  know  him. 

Tis  the  general  humour  of  the  world,  commodity  steers  our  afiections  through- 
out, we  love  those  that  are  fortunate  and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by  whom  we  may 
receive  mutual  kindness,  hope  for  like  courtesies,  get  any  good,  gain,  or  profit ;  hate 
those,  and  abhor  on  the  other  side,  which  are  poor  and  miserable,  or  by  whom  we 
may  sustain  loss  or  inconvenience.  And  even  those  that  were  now  famiUar  and  dear 
unto  us,  our  loving  and  long  friends,  neighbours,  kinsmen,  allies,  with  whom  we 
have  conversed,  and  lived  as  so  many  Geryons  for  some  years  past,  striving  stiU  to 
eive  one  another  all  good  content  and  entertainment,  with  mutual  invitations,  feast- 
mgs,  disports,  offices,  for  whom  we  would  ride,  run,  spend  ourselves,  and  of  whom 
we  have  so  freely  and  honourably  spoken,  to  whom  we  have  given  all  those  tnigent 
titles,  and  magnificent  eulogiums,  most  excellent  and  most  noble,  worthy,  wise,  grave, 
learned,  valiant,  &c.,  and  magnified  beyond  measure :  if  any  controversy  arise  be- 
tween us,  some  trespKass,  injury,  abuse,  some  part  of  our  goods  be  detained,  a  piece 
of  land  come  to  be  litigious,  if  they  cross  us  in  our  suit,  or  touch  the  string  of  our 
commodity,  we  detest  and  depress  them  upon  a  sudden :  neither  affinity,  comsaD- 
guiniiy,  or  old  acquaintance  can  contain  us,  but  *ruptojecore  exierit  Capryiau,  A 
golden  apple  sets  altogether  by  the  ears,  as  if  a  marrowbone  or  honeycomb  were 
flung  amongst  bears :  father  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  kinsmen  are  at  odds :  and 
look  what  malice,  deadly  hatred  can  invent,  that  shall  be  done,  J^rribhjdirumypesti' 
lens^f  atrox^ferum^  mutual  injuries,  desire  of  revenge,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  him 
and  his,  are  all  our  studies.  If  our  pleasures  be  interrupt,  we  can  tolerate  it :  oar 
bodies  hurt,  we  can  put  it  up  and  be  reconciled :  but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are 
most  impatient :  fair  becomes  foul,  the  graces  are  turned  to  harpies,  friendly  saluta- 
tions to  bitter  imprecations)  mutual  feastings  to  plotting  villanies,  minings  and  coun- 
terminings ;  good  words  to  satires  and  invectives,  we  levile  i  contra^  nought  but  his 
imperfections  are  in  our  eyes,  he  is  a  base  knave,  a  devil,  a  monster,  a  cateipillar,  a 
viper,  a  hogrubber,  &c.  Desirdt  in  piscem  mulier  farmosa  supemi  ;*  the  scene  m 
altered  on  a  sudden,  love  is  turned  to  hate,  mirth  to  melancholy :  so  furiously  are 
we  most  part  bent,  our  afiections  fixed  upon  this  object  of  conunodity,  and  upon 
money,  the  desire  of  which  in  excess  is  covetousness :  ambition  tyranniseth  over 
our  souls,  as  '  ]  have  shown,  and  in  defect  crucifies  as  much,  as  if  a  man  by  negli- 
gence, ill  husbandry,  improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and  consume  his  goods  and 
fortunes,  beggary  follows,  and  melancholy,  he  becomes  an  abject,  ^  odious  and  ^  woise 
than  an  infidel,  in  not  providing  for  his  fisunily.'' 

SuBSECT.  II. — Pleasant  Objects  of  Looe. 

Pleasant  objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  such  as  have  life,  or  be  without 
life ;  inanimate  are  countries,  provinces,  towera,  towns,  cities,  as  he  said,  ^Pulckerfi- 
mam  insulam  videmusj  etiam  cum  non  videmus^  we  see  a  fair  island  by  descriptioo, 
when  we  see  it  not  The  ^  sun  never  saw  a  fairer  city,  Thessala  Tempe,  orchards, 
gardens,  pleasant  walks,  groves,  fountains,  &c.  The  heaven  itself  is  said  to  be  "^feir 
or  foul:  fair  buildings,  "feir  pictures,  all  artificial,  elaborate  and  curious  works, 
clothes,  give  an  admirable  lustre :  we  admire,  and  gaze  upon  them,  ut  pueri  Junonis 
avem^  as  children  do  on  a  peacock :  a  fair  dog,  a  fair  horse  and  hawk,  &c.  ^Thes- 
salus  amat  equum  pullinum^  bucuhtm  Mgyptius^  Laced/Bmomus  CcUulum^  Sfc^  such 
things  we  love,  are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us,  and  whatsoever 
else  may  cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous  or  immoderately  loved,  as  Guianerius 
observes.  These  things  in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  ornaments, 
necessary,  comely,  and  fit  to  be  had ;  but  when  we  ^x  an  inomoderate  eye,  and  dote 


sLodiDui  Timon.  «Pera.         «"  The  but  of  a 

beautiful  woman  with  the  tail  of  a  fish.'*  •  Part.  1. 
Mc  9.  memb.  sub.  1^  «  1  Tim.  i.  8.  •  Lipa.  epiai. 
CamdeAO.       •  Leland  of  Bt.  Edmondabury.     »  Coium 


lennun.  calttm  visum  fiedum.  Polid.  lib.  L  de 
11  Credo  equidem   vivos  duoent   e 
*>  Max.  Tyiiua,  ear.  9. 
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on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may  turn  to  pain,  bring  much  sorrow  and  discon- 
tent unto  us,  work  our  final  overthrow,  and  cause  melancholy  in  the  end.  Many 
are  carried  away  with  those  bewitching  sports  of  gaming,  hawking,  hunting,  and 
such  vain  pleasures,  as  '^  I  have  said  :  some  with  immoderate  deeire  of  fame,  to  be 
crowned  in  the  Olympics,  knighted  in  the  field,  &c.,  and  by  these  means  ruinate 
themselves.  The  lascivious  dotes  on  his  fair  mistress,  the  glutton  on  his  dishes, 
which  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  the  palate,  the  epicure  on  his  several  pleasures, 
the  superstitious  on  his  idol,  and  fats  himself  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed  them- 
selves with  an  imaginary  persuasion  of  a  sensual  paradise :  so  several  pleasant  ob- 
jects diversely  affect  diverse  men.  But  the  fairest  objects  and  enticings  proceed 
from  men  themselves,  which  most  frequently  captivate,  allure,  and  make  them  dote 
beyond  all  measure  upon  one  another,  and  that  for  many  respects :  first,  as  some 
suppose,  by  that  secret  force  of  stars,  {auod,  me  tibi  temperat  astrum  f)  They  do 
singularly  dote  on  such  a  man,  hate  sucli  again,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  it.  ^^on 
amo  te  Sabidi^  Sfc,  Alexander  admired  Ephestion,  Adrian  Antinous,  Nero  Sporus, 
&c.  The  physicians  refer  this  to  their  temperament,  astrologers  to  trine  and  sextile 
aspects,  or  opposite  of  their  several  ascendants,  lords  of  their  genitures,  love 
and  hatred  of  planets ;  ^  Cicogna,  to  concord  and  discord  of  spirits ;  but  most  to 
outward  graces.  A  merry  companion  is  welcome  and  acceptable  to  all  men,  and 
therefore,  saith  ^^Gomesins,  princes  and  great  men  entertain  jesters  and  playera  com- 
monly in  their  courts.  But  "Pares  cum  p<tnbus  facillime  cangregantur^  'tis  that 
"  similitude  of  manners,  which  ties  most  men  in  an  inseparable  link,  as  if  they  be 
addicted  to  the  same  studies  or  disports,  they  delight  in  one  another's  compafiies^ 
^  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together :"  if  they  be  of  divers  inclinations,  or  oppo- 
site in  manners,  they  can  seldom  agree.  Secondly,  **afiiibility,  custom,  and  fami- 
liarity, may  convert  nature  many  times,  though  they  be  difilerent  in  manners,  as  if 
they  be  countrymen,  fellow-students,  colleagues,  or  have  been  feUow-soMiers,  ^  bre^ 
thren  in  affliction,  ('*  acerba  ealamitatum  societtu^  diversi  etiam  ingenii  homines  coth^ 
jungit)  afiinity,  or  some  such  accidental  occasion,  though  they  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves,  they  will  stick  together  like  burrs,  and  hold  against  a  tliird  \  so  after 
some  discontinuance,  or  death,  enmity  ceaseth ;  or  in  a  foreign  place : 

*'  Pancitar  in  TiTii  liVor,  poat  fkti  qaiescit : 
Bt  cecicMre  odii,  et  triites  mora  obruit  irai.** 

A  third  cause  of  love  and  hate,  may  be  mutual  offices,  acceptum  beneficvumj  "com- 
mend him,  use  him  kindly,  take  his  part  in  a  quarrel,  relieve  him  in  his  misery,  thou 
winnest  him  for  ever ;  do  the  opposite,  and  be  sure  of  a  perpetual  enemy.  Praise 
and  dispraise  of  each  other,  do  as  much,  though  unknown,  as  "  Schoppius  by  Scali- 
ger  and  Casaubonus ;  mulus  mulum  scabit;  who  but  Scaliger  with  him  ?  what  enco- 
miums, epithets,  eulogiums?  ^rUistes  sapientuBy  perpetuus  dictatoTj  lUerarum 
omamewtuM^  Europa  mirctculum^  noble  Scaliger,^  incredibilis  ingenii  prcestantia, 
^c,  diis  potius  quam  hominibus  per  omnin  comparandus^  scripta  ejus  aurea  ancyha 
de  ecelo  delapsa  poplUibus  veneramur  fieiAs^^  4r<?.,  but  when  they  began  to  vary, 
none  so  absurd  as  Scaliger,  so  vile  and  IxEise,  as  his  books  de  BurdonumfamiKd^  and* 
other  satirical  invectives  may  witness.  Ovid,  in  Ibin^  Archilocus  himself  was  not 
so  bitter.  Another  great  tie  or  cause  of  love,  is  consanguinity :  parents  are  dear  to 
their  children,  children  to  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  cousins  of  all  soits,  as 
a  hen  and  chickens,  all  of  a  knot :  every  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  fairest.  Many 
memorable  examples  are  in  this  kind,  and  'tis  portenti  similej  if  they  do  not :  "  ^^  a 
mother  cannot  forget  her  child :"  Solomon  so  found  out  the  true  owner ;  love  of 
parents  may  not  be  concealed,  'tis  natural,  descends,  and  they  that  are  inhuman  in 
this  kind,  are  unworthy  of  that  air  they  breathe,  and  of  the  four  elements ;  yet  many 
unnatural  examples  we  have  in  this  rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents,  disobedient  chil- 
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mag.  lib.  19.  cap.  3.  >*  De  sale  geniali,  1.  3.  c  15. 

"  Totod.  Prodromua,  amor.  lib.  3.  ^  Similitado 

morum  jparit  amidtiam.  >*  Yivea  3.  de  anima. 

*Clui  timol  fecere  naufira^iam,  ant  una  pertulere  vin- 
cula  vel  consilji  conJurationiBve  focietate  junguntur, 
invic«m  amant :  Bnitum  et  Casaium  invicem  infenaos 
Cnarianua  dominatiu  eondliaTit.  iEmiiiua  Lepidua 
et  Joliaa  Flaocna,  quum  eaaent  inimiciaaimi,  cenaoree 
rennnciati  aimiiltatea  illko  depoaaere.    Seuitet.  cap.  4. 
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de  cauaa  amor.  «  papinius.  •  laoeratec 

demouico  prccipit  ut  quum  alicujua  amieitiam  vellet 
ilium  laudet,  quod  laua  iniiium  amoria  ait,  vituperatio 
Bimultatum.  »  Soapect.  lect.  lib.  1.  cap.  S.  «•  •'  Tba 
prieat  of  wiadom,  perpetual  dictator,  ornament  of  lite> 
rature.  wonder  of  Europe.'*  »  Oh  incredible  excel- 

lence of  geniua,  ^.,  more  comparable  to  goda'  than 
man*8,  in  every  reapect,  we  venerate  your  writinga  on 
bended  kneea,  aa  we  do  the  shield  that  fell  from  hea- 
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dren,  of  ^  disagreeing  brothers,  nothing  so  common.  The  love  of  kinsmen  is  grown 
cold,  "^^  many  kinsmen  ^as  the  saying  is)  few  friends  ;'^  if  thine  estate  be  good,  and 
thou  able,  par  pari  rejerre,  to  requite  their  kindness,  there  will  be  mutual  corre- 
spondence, otherwise  thou  art  a  burden,  most  odious  to  them  above  all  others.  Th€ 
last  object  that  ties  man  and  man,  is  comeliness  of  person,  and  beauty  alone,  as  men 
love  women  with  a  wanton  eye :  which  xar^  i^t^Tc^  is  termed  heroical,  or  love-melan- 
choly. Other  loves  (saith  Picolomineus)  are  so  called  with  some  contraction,  as  the 
love  of  wine,  gold,  &c.,  but  this  of  women  is  predominant, in  a  higher  strain,  whose 
part  a^cted  is  the  liver,  and  this  love  deserves  a  longer  explication,  and  shall  be 
dilated  apart  in  the  next  section. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Honest  Objects  of  Love. 

fisAUTV  is  the  common  object  of  all  love,  ""^  as  jet  draws  a  straw,  so  doth  beauty 
love :"  virtue  and  honesty  are  great  motives,  and  give  as  fair  a  lustre  as  the  rest 
especially  if  they  be  sincere  and  right,  not  fucate,  but  proceeding  from  true  fonn, 
and  an  incorrupt  judgment ;  those  two  Venus'  twins,  Eros  and  Anteros,  are  then 
most  firm  and  fast  For  many  times  otherwise  men  are  deceived  by  their  flattering 
gnathos,  dissembling  camelions,  outsides,  hypocrites  that  make  a  show  of  great  lore^ 
learning,  pretend  honesty,  virtue,  zeal,  modesty,  with  affected  looks  and  counterfeit 
gestures :  feigned  protestations  oflen  steal  away  the  hearts  and  favours  of  men,  and 
deceive  them,  specie  virttUis  et  umhroj  when  as  reverd  and  indeed,  there  is  no  worth 
or  honesty  at  all  in  them,  no  truth,  but  mere  hypocrisy,  subtilty,  knavery,  and  the 
like.  As  true  friends  they  are,  as  he  that  Caelius  Secundus  met  by  the  highway  side; 
and  hard  it  is  in  this  temporising  age  to  distinguish  such  companions,  or  to  find  them 
out.  Such  gnathos  as  these  for  the  most  part  belong  to  great  men,  and  by  this 
glozing  flattery,  af&bility,  and  such  like  philtera,  so  dive  and  insinuate  into  their 
fiivours,  that  they  are  taken  for  men  of  excellent  worth,  wisdom,  learning,  demi- 
gods, and  so  screw  themselves  into  dignities,  honours,  offices ;  but  these  men  cause 
harsh  confusion  oflen,  and  as  many  times  stirs  as  Rehoboam's  counsellors  in  a  com- 
monwealth, overthrew  themselves  and  others.  Tandlerus  and  some  authors  make  t 
doubt,  whether  love  and  hatred  may  be  compelled  by  philters  or  characters ;  CaidaB 
and  Marbodius,  by  precious  stones  and  amulets ;  astrologere  by  election  of  times, 
&c.  as  ^  I  shall  elsewhere  discuss.  The  true  object  of  this  honest  love  is  virtue, 
wisdom,  honesty,  '*  real  worth.  Interna  forma^  and  this  love  cannot  deceive  or  be 
compelled,  ut  ameris  amahilis  eslo^  love  itself  is  the  most  potent  philtnim,  virtue  and 
wisdom,  gratia  gratumfaciens^  the  sole  and  only  grace,  not  counterfeit,  but  open, 
honest,  simple,  naked,  ^'^  descending  from  heaven,''  as  our  apostle  hath  it,  an  infused 
habit  from  God,  which  hath  given  several  gifb,  as  wit,  learning,  tongues,  for  which 
they  shall  be  amiable  and  gracious,  Eph.  iv.  1 1 .  as  to  Saul  stature  and  a  goodly  pre* 
sence,  1  Sam.  ix.  1.  Joseph  found  favour  in  Pharaoh's  court,  Gen.  xxxix,  for  "his 
person ;  and  Daniel  with  the  princes  of  the  eunuchs,  Dan.  xix.  19.  Christ  was  gra- 
cious with  God  and  men,  Luke  ii.  52.  There  is  still  some  peculiar  grace,  as  of  good 
discourse,  eloquence,  wit,  honesty,  which  is  the  pritnum  mohiU^  first  mover,  and  a 
most  forcible  loadstone  to  draw  the  favoure  and  good  wills  of  men's  eyes,  ears,  and 
affections  unto  them.  When  ^^  Jesus  spake,  they  were  all  astonished  at  his  answers, 
(Luke  ii.  47.)  and  wondered  at  his  gracious  words  which  proceeded  from  his  mouth."^ 
An  orator  steals  away  the  hearts  of  men,  and  as  another  Orpheus,  ^ico  vv/l,  tmde 
vult^  he  pulls  them  to  him  by  speech  alone :  a  sweet  voice  causeth  admiration ;  and 
he  that  can  utter  himself  in  good  words,  in  our  ordinary  phrase,  is  called  a  proper 
man,  a  divine  spirit  For  which  cause  belike,  our  old  poets,  Senalus  populusqve  poeta- 
rum,  made  Mercury  the  gentleman-usher  to  the  Graces,  captain  of  eloquence,  and  those 
charities  to  be  Jupiter's  and  Eur3rmone's  daughters,  descended  from  above.  Thongh 
they  be  otherwise  deformed,  crooked,  ugly  to  behold,  those  good  parts  of  the  mind 
denominate  them  fair.  Plato  commends  the  beauty  of  Socrates  *,  yet  who  was  more  grim 
of  countenance,  stern  and  ghastly  to  look  upon  ?  So  are  and  have  been  many  great  phi- 
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losophers,  as  ^  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes,  ^  deformed  most  part  in  that  which  is  to 
be  seen  with  the  eyes,  but  most  elegant  in  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen.''     S(epe  sub 
attrita  latitat  sapietUia  veste,    ^op,  Democritus,  Aristotle,  Politianus,  Melancthon, 
Gesoer,  &c.  withered  old  men,*  SiZem  Mcibiadis^  very  harsh  and  impolite  to  the  eye ; 
but  who  were  so  terse,  polite,  eloquent,  generally  learned,  temperate  and  modest? 
No  man  then  living  was  so  fair  as  Alcibiades,  so  lovely  quo  ad  superficiem^f  to  the 
eye,  as  ^  Boethius  observes,  but  he  had  Corpus  turpi ssimum  interne^  a  most  deformed 
soul ;  honesty,  virtue,  fair  conditions,  are  great  enticers  to  such  as  are  well  given, 
and  much  avail  to  get  the  favour  and  good-will  of  men.     Abdolominus.  in  Curtius,  a 
poor  man,  (but  which  mine  author  notes,  *  ^  the  cause  of  this  poverty  was  his 
honesty'')  for  his  modesty  and  continency  from  a  private  person  (for  they  found  him 
digging  in  his  garden)  was  saluted  king,  and  preferred  before  all  the  magnificoes  of 
his  time,  injecta  ei  vestis  purpurd  auroque  distincta^  '^  a  purple  embroidered  garment 
was  put  upon  him,  "  and  they  bade  him  wash  himself,  and,  as  he  was  worthy,  take 
upon  him  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  king,"  continue  his  continency  and  the  rest  of  his 
good  parts.    Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  noble  citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  fair  con- 
ditioned, of  so  sweet  a  carriage,  that  he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good  men,  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,  Antony,  TuUy,  of  divers  sects,  &c.  tnuUas  hareditates  ("  Cornelius 
Nepos  writes)  sold  bonitaU  consequutus.    OpercR  pretium  audire^  Sfc.    It  is  worthy 
of  your  attention,  Livy  cries,  ^^^you  that  scora  all  but  riches,  and  give  no  esteem 
to  virtue,  except  they  be  wealthy  withal,  Q,  Cincinnatus  had  but  four  acres,  and  by 
the  consent,  of  the  senate  was  chosen  dictator  of  Rome.    Of  such  account  were 
Cato,  Fabricius,  Aristides,  Antonius,  Probus,  for  their  eminent  worth:  so  Caesar, 
Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for  valour,  ^  Haephestion  loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio 
the  king :  Titus  delicut  humani  generis^  and  which  Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Vespatian, 
the  darling  of  his  time,  as  *^  Edgar  Etheling  was  in  England,  for  his  ^  excellent  vir- 
tues :  their  memory  is  yet  fresh,  sweet,  and  we  love  them  many  ages  after,  though 
they  be  dead:  Suavem  memoriam  sui  reliquU^  saith  Lipsius  of  his  friend,  living  and 
dead  they  are  all  one.    ^  'M  have  ever  loved  as  thou  knowest  (so  Tully  wrote  to 
Dolabella)  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  great  wit,  singular  honesty,  constancy,  sweet  con- 
ditions ;  and  believe  it  ^  there  is  nothing  so  amiable  and  (oil  as  virtue."    ^'  I  ^  do 
mightily  love  Calvisinus,  (so  Pliny  writes  to  Sossius)  a  most  industrious,  eloquent, 
upright  man,  which  is  all  in  all  with  me :"  the  afiection  came  from  his  good  parts. 
And  as  St  Austin  comments  on  the  84th  Psalm,  ^  ^  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  of  jus- 
tice, and  inward  beauty,  which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  hearts,  love,  and  are 
enamoured  with,  as  in  martyrs,  though  their  bodies  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild 
beasts,  yet  this  beauty  shines,  and  we  love  their  virtues."  The  *''  stoics  are  of  opinion 
that  a  wise  man  is  only  fair;  and  Cato  in  Tully  3  de  Finibus  contends  the  same, 
that  the  lineaments  of  the  mind  are  far  fairer  than  those  of  the  body,  incomparably 
beyond  them :  wisdom  and  valour  according  to  ^  Xenophon,  especially  deserve  the 
name  of  beauty,  and  denominate  one  fair,  et  incomparabiliter  pulchrior  est  (as  Austin 
holds)  Veritas  Christianorum  quam  Helena  Gracorum,   '^  Wine  is  strong,  tne  king  is 
strong,  woii^en  are  strong,  but  truth  overcometh  all  things,"  Esd.  i.  3,  10,  1 1,  12. 
^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  getteth  understanding,  for  the  mer- 
chandise thereof  is  better  than  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  better  than  gold :  it  is 
more  precious  than  pearls,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  her,"  Prov.  ii.  13,  14,  15,  a  wise,  true,  just,  upright,  and  good  man,  I  say 
it  again,  is  only  fair :  ^  it  is  reported  of  Magdalene  Q^een  of  France,  and  wife  to 
Lewis  11th,  a  Scottish  woman  by  birth,  that  walking  forth  in  an  evening  with  her 
ladies,  she  spied  M.  Alanus,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  a  silly,  old,  ^  hard-favoured 

"Oral.  18.  deforines  plerunique  pliilosophi  ad  id  quod 
in  tspectum  cadit  ra  parte  elegantef  qtic  oculot  fugit. 
*43  de  conaol.  »Cau»a  ei  paupertaiis,  philoaophia, 
■icut  pterifque  probitas  fuit.  ^  Ablue  corpin  et 

cape  refia  animum,  et  in  earn  fortunam  qua  dignua  et 
contiitentiam  i«lam  profer.  *^Vilaeju8.  >*Qui 

pre  divitiitf  humaiia  tiptrnunt,  nee  virlnti  Uir.uni  putant 
nisi  opea  afllu ant.  QL  Cinriiinatii!tc'>ns«'nNU  pstnim  in 
dictatorem  Boinantiiii  clfctiiH.  O'L'iirtMM.  ^lEdcar 
Etheling,  England'n  darling'.  ^Moriiin  fuavitnfi. 

obvia  coniitiis.  prnmpta  nfTici.i  mortaiiuni  nniinoa  de* 
increntur.  ^Epist.  lib.  H.  H«>in|H*r  mnavi  iit  lu  «cis, 
V.  BruluiD  propter  f-jue  aamoiulti  ingenium,  aunviaai- 


mos  mores,  aingularero  probitatem  et  conatantiam : 
nihil  eat,  mihi  crede.virtuteformoaiua,  nihil  amabiiiiia. 
^^Ardentea  amorea  excitaret,  ai  aimulacrum  cjua  ad 
oculos  penetraret,  Plato  Phsdone.  **  Epiat.  lib.  4. 

Validissimg  diligo  virum  rectum,  diaertam,  quod  apad 
me  potentiraimum  est.  «  Eat  qucdam  pulchritudo 

JuBtitie  quam  videmua  oculia  cordia,  amamua,  et  exar- 
(ledcimuff,  ut  in  martyribua,  quam  eorum  membrm 
bestie  lacerarent,  etsi  alias  deforroea,  itc.  ^  Lipaiiia 
manuduc.  ad  Phya.  Stoic,  lib.  3.  diff.  17.  aolua  aapiene 
pulther.  4>Fortitudo   et  prudentia  pulchritudinia 

laudem  pnecipue  merentur.  <"  Franc  Belforiat.  in 
hist.  an.  1430.        »  Erat  antem  f<Bde  deformia,  et  ei 
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man  fiust  asleep  in  a  bower,  and  kissed  him  sweetly;  when  the  young  ladies  lan^ied 
at  her  for  it,  she  replied,  that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and  reve- 
rence, but,  with  a  platonic  love,  the  dirine  beauty  of  *'  his  soul.  Thus  in  all  ^es 
virtue  hath  been  adored,  admired,  a  singular  lustre  hath  proceeded  from  it :  and  the 
more  virtuous  he  is,  the  more  gracious,  the  more  admir^.  No  man  so  much  fol- 
lowed upon  earth  as  Christ  himself:  and  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  xlv.  2,  ^He  was 
fidrer  than  the  sons  of  men.''  Chrysostom  Horn.  8  in  Mat.  Bernard  Set,  1.  dr.  owtm^ 
bus  Sanctis;  Austin,  Cassiodore,  tRer,  in  9  Mat,  interpret  it  of  the  "beauty  of  his 
person ;  there  was  a  divine  majesty  in  his  looks,  it  shined  like  lightning  and  drew 
all  men  to  it :  but  Basil,  Cyrit  lib.  6.  super,  55.  Esay.  Theodoret,  Amobius,  Slc  of 
the  beauty  of  his  divinity,  justice,  grace,  eloquence,  &c.  Thomas  in  Psal.  xliv.  of 
both ;  and  so  doth  Bandius  and  Peter  Morales,  lib  de  pulckritud.  Jesu  et  Maria^ 

adding  as  much  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary, hate  alias  formd  pr€scegseril 

omnesy  "according  to  that  prediction  of  Sibylla  Cumea.  Be  they  present  or  absent, 
near  us,  or  afar  oE,  this  beauty  shines,  and  will  attract  men  many  miles  to  come  and 
visit  it  Plato  and  Pythagoras  left  their  country,  to  see  those  wise  .£gyptian  priests: 
Apollonius  travelled  into  Ethiopia,  Pereia,  to  consult  with  the  Magi,  Bncbmanni, 
gymnosophists.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon ;  and  ^  many,  saith 
^  Hiei*Dm,  went  out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a  thousand  miles,  to  behold  that 
eloquent  Livy :''  ^Mulii  Romam  non  ut  urhem  pvlchtrrimam^  out  urhis  et  crlis  doad' 
num  Octanianum^  sed  ut  hunc  unum  inoiserent  audirentque,  a  Crodiius  profecti  sutt. 
No  beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep,  "  or  links  the  souu  of  men 
closer  than  virtue. 

"  **  Non  per  daoi  ant  pietor  poawt, 
Aut  •utnariiu  alios  flofere 
T&lem  palchritadinem  quilem  virtoa  habet  ;** 

^  no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver  can  express  virtue's  lustre,  or  those  admirable  nys 
that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting  rays  that  enamour  posterity,  those  everlasting 
rays  that  continue  to  the  world's  end."  Many,  saith  Phavorinus,  that  loved  and 
admired  Alcibiades  in  his  youth,  knew  not,  cared  not  for  Alcibiades  a  man,  mmc 
intuentes  qucerebant  Alcibiadem;  but  the  beauty  of  Socrates  is  still  the  same;  "vir- 
tue's lustre  never  fades,  is  ever  fresh  and  green,  semptr  viva  to  all  succeeding  ages, 
and  a  most  attractive  loadstone,  to  draw  and  combine  such  as  are  present  For  that 
reason  belike.  Homer  feigns  the  three  Graces  to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand, 
because  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces.  "^  O  sweet  bands 
(Seneca  exclaims),  which  so  happily  combine,  that  those  which  are^und  by  them 
love  their  binders,  desiring  withal  much  more  harder  to  be  bound,"  and  as  so  many 
Geryons  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  nature  of  true  friendship  is  to  combine,  to 
be  like  affected,  of  one  mind, 

***  Velle  et  nolle  ambobiif  idem,  tatiataqae  toto 
Meof  «vo"  — ^— — 

as  the  poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And  where  this  lore  takes 
place  there  is  peace  and  quietness,  a  true  correspondence,  perfect  amity,  a  diapason 
of  vows  and  wishes,  the  same  opinions,  as  between  *'  David  and  Jonathan,  Damoo 
and  Pythias,  Pylades  and  Orestes, "  Nysus  and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous, 
^ihey^ill  live  and  die  together,  and  prosecute  one  another  with  good  turns.  **JVdai 
vinei  in  amare  turpissimum  putant^  not  only  living,  but  when  their  friends  are  dead, 
with  tombs  and  monuments,  Nenias,  epitaphs  elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obe- 
lisks, statues,  images,  pictures,  histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries,  many 
ages  ailer  (as  Plato's  scholars  did)  they  will  parentare  still,  omit  no  good  office  that 
may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  their  names,  honoure,  and  eternal  memory,  ^ilbm 
coloribusy  ilium  cerdy  ilium  cere,  Sfc,  ^^  He  did  express  his  friends  in  colours,  in  wax* 
in  brass,  in  ivory,  marble,  gold,  and  silver  (as  Pliny  reports  of  a  citizen  in  Rome% 

Ibnna,  qoa  citiua  paeri  terreri  ponent,  quam  inTitari  i  rari  et  in  uniim  rediKi.  "flutins.  •i**Bt 

ad  oeealum  pueliv.  **  Deformia  iate  etai  videatur  ,  loved  faim  as  he  loved  his  own  ooul/'  1  Baa.  zr.  L 

■enez,  divinuoi  animam  habet.         ■Fulgebat  vultu  '  "Beyond  the  love  of  women.**  '■Viig. S.^. 

rao :  fulgor  et  divina  mnjeatae  homioea  ad  ae  trahena. !  Qui  auper  exanimem  aeae  cx>njecit  amieam  eooAaBoa 
■  "  She  excelled  alt  othera  in  beauty.*'  **  Pnsfht.  bib. .  >>  Amicua  anima:  dioiidiuni,  Auatin.  ooafeas.  4.  cap.  & 
vulgar.  vpara  inacrip.  Til.  Livii  atatuc  Patavii.    Quod  de  Virvilio  Horatiua.  et  aenres  aninut  dioiidiiui 

*  A  true  love*a  knot.  f^  Stobcua  £  Gneco.  MSoli- !  me».  Mpiioiua.  •niumarfeato  et  mro,  iltaa 
nna,  pulehri  nulla  eat  faciea.  **oduleiaaiaiiIaqnei,  |  ebore,  mannore  effingit,  et  nuper  iofenti  adkibitD 
qui  tam  feliciter  devinciunt,  ut  etiam  A  vinctia  dili*  auditorio  ingentem  de  vita  ctjoa  libnua  reuitavit. 
gantur,  qui  i  gratiia  vincti  aunt,  cupiunt  arctiua  deli- 1  lib.  4.  apiat.  OS.  / 
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and  in  a  great  auditory  not  long  since  recited  a  just  volume  of  his  life.''  In  another 
place,  "^  speaking  of  an  epigram  which  Martial  had  composed  in  praise  of  him,  ^^He 
gave  me  as  much  as  he  might,  and  would  have  done  more  if  he  could :  though  what 
can  a  man  give  more  than  honour,  glory,  and  eternity  ?''  But  that  which  he  wrote 
peradventure,  will  not  continue,  yet  he  wrote  it  to  continue.  'Tis  ail  the  recom- 
pense a  poor  scholar  can  make  his  well-deserving  patron,  Mecaenas,  friend,  to  men- 
tion him  in  his  works,  to  dedicate  a  book  to  his  name,  to  write  his  life,  &c.,  as  all 
our  poets,  orators,  historiographers  have  ever  done,  and  the  greatest  revenge  such 
men  take  of  their  adversaries,  to  persecute  them  with  satires,  invectives,  &c.,  and 
'tis  both  ways  of  great  moment,  as  "  Plato  gives  us  to  understand  Paulus  Jovius, 
in  the  fourtii  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  noble  patron, 
concludes  in  these  words,  ^  ^^  Because  I  cannot  honour  him  as  other  rich  men  do, 
with  like  endeavour,  afiection,  and  piety,  I  have  undertaken  to  write  his  life ;  since 
ray  fortunes  will  not  give  me  leave  to  make  a  more  sumptuous  monument,  I  will 
perform  those  rites  to  his  sacred  ashes,  which  a  small,  perhaps,  but  a  liberal  wit  can 
afibrd."  But  I  rove.  Where  this  true  love  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  firm  peace,  friend- 
ship from  teeth  outward,  counterfeit,  or  for  some  by-respects,  so  long  dissembled, 
til]  they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends,  which,  upon  every  small  occasion,  breaks  out 
into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance,  heart-burnings,  whispering,  calumnies,  contentions, 
and  all  manner  of  bitter  melancholy  discontents.  And  those  men  which  have  no 
other  object  of  theii  love,  than  greatness,  wealth,  authority,  &c.,  are  rather  feared 
than  beloved ;  nee  amant  qitemquam^  nee  amantur  ah  ullo :  and  howsoever  borne 
with  for  a  time,  yet  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression,  griping,  covetousness,  currish 
hardness,  folly,  intemperance,  imprudence,  and  such  like  vices,  they  are  generally 
odious,  abhorred  of  all,  both  God  and  men. 

"  Non  uxor  Mlvum  te  vult,  noa  filiut,  omnet 
Vicini  oderupt,** 

^  wife  and  children,  friends,  neighbours,  all  the  world  forsakes  them,  would  feign  be 
rid  of  them,"  and  are  compelled  many  times  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them,  or  else 
God's  judgments  overtake  them:  instead  of  graces,  come  furies.  So  when  fair 
^Abigail,  a  woman  of  singular  wisdom,  was  acceptable  to  David,  Nabal  was  churlish 
and  evil-conditioned ;  and  therefore  ^'  Mordecai  was  received,  when  Haman  was 
executed,  Haman  the  favourite,  ^^  that  had  his  seat  above  the  other  princes,  to  whom 
all  the  king's  servants  that  stood  in  the  gates,  bowed  their  knees  and  reverenced." 
Though  they  flourished  many  times,  such  hypocrites,  such  temporising  foxes,  and 
blear  the  world's  eyes  by  flattery,  bribery,  dissembling  their  natures,  or  other  men's 
weakness,  that  cannot  so  apprehend  their  tricks,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  dis- 
cerned, and  precipitated  in  a  moment :  ^  surely,"  saith  David,  ^  thou  hast  set  them 
m  slippery  places,"  Ps.  xxxvii.  5.  as  so  many  Sejani,  they  will  come  down  to  the 
Gemonian  scales;  and  as  Eusebius  in  ^Ammianus,  that  was  in  such  authority,  ad 
jubendum  Imperalorem^  be  cast  down  headlong  on  a  sudden.  Or  put  case  they 
escape,  and  rest  unmasked  to  their  lives'  end,  yet  after  their  death  their  memory 
stinks  as  a  snufl*  of  a  candle  put  out,  and  those  that  dmst  not  so  much  as  mutter 
against  them  in  their  lives,  will  prosecute  their  name  with  satires,  libels,  and  bitter 
imprecations,  they  shall  male  audire  in  all  succeeding  ages,  and  be  odious  to  the 
world's  end. 


MEMB.  III. 

Chariiy  composed  of  all  three  Kinds^  Pleasant^  Profitable^  Honest. 

Besides  this  love  that  comes  from  profit,  pleasant,  honest  (for  one  good  turn  asks 
another  in  equity),  that  which  proceeds  from  the  law  o(  nature,  or  from  discipline 
and  philosophy,  there  is  yet  another  love  compounded  of  all  tliese  three,  which  is 


*Lib.  iv.  ep.  61.  PriKO  luo;  Dedit  mihi  quantum 
potuit  maximum,  daturu*  ampliut  si  potuiMet.  Ta> 
BeUlquid  homini  dari  puleft  majua  quam  gloria,  laut, 
ei  cternitaa  ?  At  noa  erunt  forUMO  que  mxiani,  llle 
tamen  icriimt  tanqnam  etMot  Aitura.  **  ^r«  genus 
Iniubile  vauam.  *  LiIk  13  de  Legibui.    Magaam 


enim  vim  habent,  Slc  *  Peri  tamen  studio  et  pie* 

tate  oonscribendiB  vitc  ejus  munus  suseepi.  et  poet  quam 
suroptuosa  oondere  pro  fortuna  non  licult^  eiiguo  sed 
eo  forte  liberalis  ingenii  monumento  justa  sanctiasimo 
cineri  solventur.  « 1  Sam.  ixw.  3.  ^  Estlier,  iii.  S. 
n  Amm.  Maroellinoa,  I.  K 
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charity,  and  includes  piety,  dilection,  benevolence^  friendship,  even  all  those  Yirtaoua 
habits ;  for  love  is  the  circle  equant  of  all  other  aflections,  of  which  Aristotle  dilates 
at  large  in  his  Ethics,  and  is  commanded  by  God,  which  no  man  can  well  perfoim, 
but  he  that  is  a  Christian,  and  a  true  regenerate  man ;  this  is,  ^  ^  To  love  God  above 
all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself ;"  for  this  love  is  lychnus  accendens  et  accensus^  a 
communicating  light,  apt  to  illuminate  itself  as  well  as  others.  All  other  objects 
are  fair,  and  very  beautiful,  I  confess ;  kindred,  alliance,  friendship,  the  love  that  we 
owe  to  our  country,  nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such  moral  respects,  &c^ 
of  which  read  ''*  copious  Aristotle  in  his  morals ;  a  man  is  beloved  of  a  man,  in  that 
he  is  a  man ;  but  all  these  are  far  more  eminent  and  great,  when  they  shall  proceed 
from  a  sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a  true  touch  of  religion,  and  a  reference  to  God. 
Nature  binds  all  creatures  to  love  their  young  ones ;  a  hen  to  preserve  her  brood 
will  run  upon  a  lion,  a  hmd  will  fight  with  a  bull,  a  sow  with  a  bear,  a  silly  sheep 
with  a  fox.  So  the  same  nature  uigeth  a  man  to  love  his  parents,  (^dii  me  pater 
omnes  oderini^  tU  te  magis  quam  oculos  amem  meos !)  and  this  love  cannot  be  dis- 
solved, as  Tully  holds,  ^^  without  detestable  oflfence:'^  but  much  more  God^s  com- 
mandment, which  enjoins  a  filial  love,  and  an  obedience  in  this  kind.  "^The  love 
of  brethren  is  great,  and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if  one  be  displaced,  all  comes 
down,'^  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to  the  combination  of  which,  natojc, 
fortune,  virtue,  happily  concur ;  yet  this  love  comes  short  of  it.  ''^Dulce  et  decorum 
pro  patrid  mori^  ^  it  cannot  be  expressed,  what  a  deal  of  charity  that  one  name  of 
country  contains,  ^mor  laudis  et  patrice  pro  stipendio  est ;  the  Decii  did  se  dtro- 
vere,  Horatii,  Curii,  Scaevola,  Regulus,  Codrus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  coQntij''s 
peace  and  good. 


Una  dies  Fabiot  ad  bellnm  miaerat  omnei, 
Ad  bellum  mistOB  perdidit  una  diet.** 


One  day  the  Fabii  stooUr  wamd. 
One  day  the  Fabii  were  oestroycd.* 


Fifty  thousand  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  willingly  near  Battle  Abbey,  in 
of  their  country.  "*  P.  .£milius  Z.  6.  speaks  of  six  senators  of  Calais,  that 
with  halters  in  their  hands  to  the  king  of  England,  to  die  for  the  rest  This  love 
makes  so  many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  historiographers,  physicians,  &cu 
or  at  least,  as  they  pretend,  for  conunon  safety,  and  their  country's  benefit.  ''Sdoie- 
iwn  nomen  amicUuBj  sodorum  communio  sacra ;  friendship  is  a  holy  name,  and  a 
sacred  communion  of  friends.  ^^^  As  the  sun  is  in  the  firmament,  so  Is  friendship  in 
the  world,''  a  most  divine  and  heavenly  band.  As  nuptial  love  makes,  this  perfects 
mankind,  and  is  to>be  preferred  (if  you  will  stand  to  the  judgment  of  ^'CoraeUiis 
Nepos)  before  affinity  or  consanguinity ;  plus  in  amicUiA  vakt  shnilitudo  aioram, 
guam  affimtas^  S^c^  the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  than  any  other  wreath  whatsoever. 
Take  this  away,  and  take  all  pleasure,  joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true  content  o« 
of  the  world ;  'tis  the  greatest  tie,  the  surest  indenture,  strongest  band,  and,  as  ow 
modem  Maro  decides  it,  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  rest 

•  "  Hard  ia  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem. 
When  all  three  kind«  of  love  together  meet ; 
And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extreme. 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down ;  to  wit. 
The  dear  aflection  unto  kindred  eweet, 
Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  women  kind. 
Or  seal  of  friends,  combined  by  virtues  meet ; 
But  of  them  all  the  band  of  virtuous  mind, 
Methinka  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind. 

"^  A  faithful  friend  is  better  than  ''gold,  a  medicine  of  misery,  "* an  only 
yet  this  love  of  friends,  nuptial,  heroical,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest,  all  three  loves 
put  together,  are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a  true  Christian  illuminaied 
soul,  if  it  be  not  done  in  ordine  ad  Dettm^  for  God's  sake.  ^^  Though  I  had  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  spake  with  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  though  1  feed  Uie  poor  with  all 
my  goods,  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  this  love,  it  profiteth  me  no- 

^Utmundtts  duobus  polis  sustentatur:  ita  lex  Dei. 
amore  Dei  et  proximi;  duobus  his  fundamentis  vin- 
dtur;  maehina  mundi  corruit.  si  una  de  polis  turba* 
tur ;  lex  peril  divina  si  una  ex  his.  **  8  et  9 

libro.  »Ter.  Adelph.  4.  5.  )«De 

amicit.  ^  Cbaritas  parentom  dilui  nisi  detestabili 

aoelere  non  potest,  lapidnm  fornicibus  simiilima,capnra, 
Biai  sa  invieem  Bustentaret.  Seneca.       n**  It  is  sweet 


**  For  natural  aflfection  soon  doth  eeaar. 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid'is  greater 
But  faithful  fKendvhip  doth  them  both 
And  them  with  mastering  disripline  dotb 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal 
For  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  eaithljr  mass 
And  all  the  service  of  the  bodj  fk'ame. 
So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pasa. 

No  leas  thao  perfect  goM  annnonnts  ike 


to  die  for  one's  counir  j.**       ^  Dii  ii 

potest  quantum  charitatis  nomen  iUad  habec 

Past.         u  Anno  1347.    Jacob  Majrer.    AaaaL 

lib.  12.       •Tullj.  •LucianosTbzari. 

ut  sol  in  mnndo,  Itc.  *•  Vlt.  rVMBpoa.  Anxt 

^  Spencer,  Faerie  Queene,  lib.  &  cani.  9.  aiaiC  L.  1. 

"  Byracidea.  »  Plnlareh,  preci< 

**  At  nophon,  ?«nu  amteas  i 
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thing,''  1  Cor.  xiiL  1,  3.  'tis  splendidum  peccatunij  without  charity.  This  is  an  all- 
apprehending  love,  a  deifying  love,  a  refined,  pure,  divine  love,  the  quintessence  of 
all  love,  the  true  philosopher's  stone,  JSTon  potest  enim^  as  ^  Austin  infers,  veracUer 
amicus  esse  hominisy  nisi  fuerit  ipsius  primitus  veritalis^  He  is  no  true  friend  that 
loves  not  God's  tru^.  And  therefore  this  is  true  love  indeed,  the  cause  of  all  good 
to  mortal  men,  that  reconciles  all  creatures,  and  glues  them  together  in  perpetual 
amity  and  firm  league ;  and  can  no  more  ahide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  than  fair  and 
foul  weather,  light  and  darkness,  sterility  and  plenty  may  be  together ;  as  the  sun  in 
the  firmament  (I  say),  so  is  love  in  the  world;  and  for  this  cause  'tis  love  without 
an  addition,  love,  love  of  God,  and  love  of  men.  ^  ^^  The  love  of  God  begets  the 
love  of  man ;  and  by  this  love  of  our  neighbour,  the  love  of  God  is  nourished  and 
increased."  By  this  happy  union  of  love,  '^  ^  all  well-governed  families  and  cities 
are  combined,  the  heavens  annexed,  and  divine  souls  complicated,  the  world  itself 
composed,  and  all  that  is  in  it  conjoined  in  God,  and  reduced  to  one.  ""  This  love 
causeth  true  and  absolute  virtues,  the  life,  spirit,  and  root  of  every  virtuous  action, 
it  finisheth  prosperity,  easeth  adversity,  corrects  all  natural  incumbrances,  inconve- 
niences, sustained  by  &ith  and  hope,  which  with  this  our  love  make  an  indissoluble 
twist,  a  Gordian  knot,  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  yet  the  greatest  of  them  vis  love," 
1  Cor.  xiii.  13,  *^^^  which  inflames  our  souls  with  a  divine  heat,  and  being  so  inflamed, 
purged,  and  so  purgeth,  elevates  to  God,  makes  an  atonement,  and  reconciles  us  unto 
him.  ^  That  other  love  infects  the  soul  of  man,  this  cleanseth ;  that  depresses,  this 
rears ;  that  causeth  cares  and  troubles,  this  quietness  of  mind ;  this  informs,  that 
deforms  our  life ;  tliat  leads  to  repentance,  this  to  heaven."  For  if  once  we  be  truly 
linked  and  touched  with  this  charity,  we  shall  love  God  above  all,  our  neighbour  as 
ourself,  as  we  are  enjoined,  Mark  xii.  31.  Matt.  xix.  19.  perform  those  duties  and 
exercises,  even  all  the  operations  of  a  good  Christian. 

'^  This  love  suflereth  long,  it  is  bountiful,  envieth  not,  boasteth  not  itself,  is  not 
pufled  up,  it  deceiveth  not,  it  seeketh  not  his  own  things,  is  not  provoked  to  anger, 
it  thinketh  not  evil,  it  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  in  truth.  It  sufllereth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,"  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5,  6,  7 ;  ^  it  covereth  all  tres- 
passes," Prov.  X.  12;  ^'  a  multitude  of  sins,"  1  Pet.  4,  as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman 
in  the  Gospel,  that  washed  his  feet,  ^'  many  sins  were  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved 
much,"  Luke  vii.47;  ^'  it  will  defend  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,"  Isa.i.  17;  ^' will 
seek  no  revenge,  or  be  mindful  of  wrong,"  Levit.  xix.  18;  ^^  will  bring  home  his 
brother's  ox  if  he  go  astray,  as  it  is  commanded,"  Deut.  xxii.  1 ;  ^^  will  resist  evil, 
give  to  him  that  asketh,  and  not  turn  from  him  that  borroweth,  bless  them  that  curse 
him,  love  his  enemy,"  Matt  v;  ^^  bear  his  brother's  burthen,"  Gal.  vi.  7.  He  that  so 
loves  will  be  hospitable,  and  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints ;  he  will,  if  it 
be  possible,  have  peace  with  all  men,  ^^  feed  his  enemy  if  he  be  hungry,  if  he  be 
athirst  give  him  drink ;"  he  will  perform  those  seven  works  of  mercy,  '*'  he  will 
make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower  sort,  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  weep 
with  them  that  weep,"  Rom.  xii ;  he  will  speak  truth  to  his  neighbour,  be  courteous 
and  tender-hearted,  ^^  forgiving  others  for  Christ's  sake,  as  God  forgave  him,"  Eph. 
iv.  32 ;  ^'  he  will  be  like  minded,"  Phil.  ii.  2.  ''  Of  one  judgment ;  be  humble,  meek, 
long-suflering,"  Colos.  iii.  ^^  Forbear,  forget  and  forgive,"  xii.  13.  23.  and  what  he 
doth  sl^all  be  heartily  done  to  God,  and  not  to  men.  ^  Be  pitiful  and  courteous,"  1 
Pet.  iii.  ^  Seek  peace  and  follow  it."  He  will  love  his  brother,  not  in  word  and 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth,  John  iii.  18.  ^^and  he  that  loves  God,  Christ  will  love 
him  that  is  begotten  of  him,"  John  v.  1,  &c.  Thus  should  we  willingly  do,  if  we 
had  a  true  touch  of  this  charity,  of  this  divine  love,  if  we  could  perform  this  which 
we  are  enjoined,  forget  and  forgive,  and  compose  ourselves  to  those  Christian  laws 
of  love. 

>»*'  O  felix  honinam  genui, 
8i  TettroB  anitnot  amor 
Qiao  oBlum  regitur  regat  1'* 


*Epist.  53.  *6reg.    Per  amorem  Dei,  proximi 

jhfnitur;  et  per  hunc  amorero  proximi,  Dei  Dutritur. 
*>  PiccoiominettB,  grad.  7.  cap.  S7.  boc  felira  amoris  nodo 
ligantur  familia  civitateM,  Ax.  "  Veras  abrolutaa 

hsc  parit  Tirtutei,  radix  omnium  virtutum,  roena  et 
•piritaa.  *>  Divino  calore  animoa  incendit,  incen* 


MM  paraat,  purgatos  elevat  ad  Deum,  Deom  plaeat,  lio. 
minem  Deo  conciliat.  Bernard.  **  Ille  inficit,  liie 

perflcit,  ille  deprimit,  hie  elevat;  hie  tranquillitataoi, 
ille  curai  parit :  hie  vitam  reetd  informal,  iUedeforinat, 
ice,         »  fioetliiua*  lib.  9.  met.  & 
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^Angelical  souls,  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  we  be,  so  loTing,  how  might  we 
triumph  orcr  the  deril,  and  have  another  heaven  upon  earth  f" 

But  this  we  cannot  do ;  and  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  woes,  misenes,  discon- 
tent, melancholy,  "  want  of  this  charity.  We  do  invicem  angariare^  contemn,  con- 
sult, vex,  torture,  molest,  and  hold  one  another's  noses  to  the  grindstone  hard,  pro- 
voke, rail,  scofl^  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse  (hard-hearted,  implacable,  mali- 
cious, peevish,  inexorable  as  we  are),  to  satisfy  our  lust  or  private  spleen,  for  "  toys, 
trifles,  and  impertinent  occasions,  spend  ourselves,  goods,  friends,  fortunes,  to  be 
revenged  on  our  adversary,  to  ruin  him  and  his.  'Tis  all  our  study,  practice,  and 
business  how  to  plot  mischief,  mine,  countermine,  defend  and  oflend,  ward  ourselves, 
injure  others,  hurt  all ;  as  if  we  were  bom  to  do  mischief,  and  that  with  such  eager- 
ness and  bitterness,  with  such  rancour,  malice,  rage,  and  fury,  we  prosecute  our 
intended  designs,  that  neither  aflinity  or  consanguinity,  love  or  fear  of  God  or  men 
can  contain  us :  no  satisfitction,  no  composition  will  be  accepted,  no  offices  will 
serve,  no  submission ;  though  he  shall  upon  his  knees,  as  Sarpedon  did  to  Glancus 
in  Homer,  acknowledging  his  error,  yield  himself  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beg  his  par- 
don, we  will  not  relent,  foi^ve,  or  forget,  till  we  have  confounded  him  and  his, 
"  made  dice  of  his  bones,"  as  they  say,  see  him  rot  in  prison,  banish  his  friends, 
followers,  et  omne  invisum  genus^  rooted  him  out  and  all  his  posterity.  Monsters 
of  men  as  we  are,  dogs,  wolves,  "  tigers,  fiends,  incarnate  devils,  we  do  not  only 
contend,  oppress,  and  tyrannise  ourselves,  but  as  so  many  firebrands,  we  set  on,  and 
animate  others :  our  whole  life  is  a  perpetual  combat,  a  conflict,  a  set  battle,  a  snarl- 
ing fit  Eris  dea  is  settled  in  our  tents,  ^  Omnia  de  lite^  opposing  wit  to  wit,  wealth 
to  wealth,  strength  to  strength,  fortunes  to  fortunes,  friends  to  friends,  as  at  a  sea- 
fight,  we  turn  our  broadsides,  or  two  millstones  with  continual  attrition,  we  fire  our- 
selves, or  break  another's  backs,  and  both  are  ruined  and  consumed  in  the  end. 
Miserable  wretches,  to  fat  and  enrich  ourselves,  we  care  not  how  we  get  it,  Quocm- 
que  modo  rem;  how  many  thousands  we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by  whose  ruin 
and  downfidl  we  arise,  whom  we  injure,  fiitherless  children,  widows,  common  soci- 
eties, to  satisfy  our  own  private  lust.  Though  we  have  myriads,  abundance  of 
wealth  and  treasure,  (pitiless,  merciless,  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in  the  highest 
degree),  and  our  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in  great  extremity,  and  now  ready 
to  be  starved  for  want  of  food,  we  had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail  should 
sweep  the  ground  still,  than  cover  his  buttocks ;  rather  spend  it  idly,  consume  it  with 
dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  buildings,  in  riotous  apparel,  ingurgitate,  or  kt  it 
be  lost,  than  he  should  have  part  of  it ;  ^  rather  take  from  him  that  little  which  he 
hath,  than  relieve  him. 

Lake  the  dog  in  the  manger,  we  neither  use  it  ourselves,  let  others  make  use  of  or 
enjoy  it ;  part  with  nothing  while  we  live :  for  want  of  disposing  our  household, 
and  setting  things  in  order,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  ears  afWr  our  death. 
Poor  Lazarus  lies  howling  at  his  gates  for  a  few  crumbs,  he  only  seeks  chippings, 
dffids ;  let  him  roar  and  howl,  fiunish,  and  eat  his  own  flesh,  he  respects  him  not 
A  poor  decayed  kinsman  of  his  sets  upon  him  by  the  way  in  all  his  jollity,  and  runs 
begging  bareheaded  by  him,  conjuring  by  those  former  bonds  of  friendship,  alliance, 
consanguinity,  &c.,  uncle,  cousin,  brother,  fiither, 

'*  Per  tfo  hat  lachrymal,  deztramque  taam  te, 


Fi  qaidquaiD  de  te  merui,  ftiit  ant  tibi  quidqaain 
Dulce  meaoB,  miaere  mei/' 


^  Show  some  pity  for  Christ's  sake,  pity  a  sick  man,  an  old  man,  &€.,"  he  cares 
not,  ride  on :  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss  of  limbs,  goods,  plead  suretyship,  or 
shipwreck,  fires,  common  calamities,  show  thy  wants  and  imperfections, 


Et  ri  per  taDctam  juratua  dicat  Osyrim, 
Credite,  doo  ludo,  crudelea  tollite  daadttm.** 


<^  Swear,  protest,  take  God  and  all  his  angels  to  witness,  qucere  peregnmaif  thon 
art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater,  he  is  not  touched  with  it,  pauper  ubique  jaeeL,  ride 
on,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it."    Put  up  a  supplication  to  him  in  the  name  of  a  thou- 


■•Dellqatam  patitar  charitaa,  odiam  elaa  loco  sacoe- 
dit.  Basil,  i.  aer.  de  inaiit.  mon.  **  Nodom  in  Kirpo 
qiMBKBtea.  «  Hitcaiueque  admorant  uben  tifrea. 


*  Heraclittia. 
noo  alat:  quid 
Aiutin. 


i**8i  injebennam  abit,  panparca  qai 
de  CO  net  qui  puipeicB  dcuBdall 
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sand  orphans,  a  hospital,  a  spittel,  a  prison,  as  he  goes  by,  they  ciy  out  to  him  for 
aid,  ride  on,  suj'do  narrasy  he  cares  not,  let  them  eat  stones,  devour  themselves  with 
vermin,  rot  in  their  own  dung,  he  cares  not.  Show  him  a  decayed  haven,  a  bridge, 
a  school,  a  fortification,  &c.,  or  some  public  work,  ride  on ;  good  your  worship, 
your  honour,  for  God's  sake,  your  country's  sake,  ride  on.  But  show  him  a  roll 
wherein  his  name  shall  be  registered  in  golden  letters,  and  commended  to  all  pos« 
terity,  his  arms  set  up,  with  his  devices  to  be  seen,  then  peradventure  he  will  stay 
and  contribute ;  or  if  thou  canst  thunder  upon  him,  as  Papists  do,  with  satisfactory 
and  meritorious  works,  or  persuade  him  by  this  means  he  shall  save  his  soul  out  of 
hell,  and  free  it  from  purgatory  (if  he  be  of  any  religion),  then  in  all  likelihood  he 
will  listen  and  stay ;  or  that  he  have  no  children,  no  near  kinsman,  heir,  he  cares 
for,  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otherwise  how  or  where  to  bestow  his  possessions 
(for  carry  them  with  him  he  cannot),  it  may  be  then  he  will  build  some  school  or 
hospital  in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to  pious  uses  after  his  death.  For 
I  dare  boldly  say,  vain-glory,  that  opinion  of  merit,  and  this  enforced  necessity,  when 
they  know  not  otherwise  how  to  leave,  or  what  better  to  do  with  them,  is  the  main 
cause  of  most  of  our  good  works.  I  will  not  urge  this  to  derogate  from  any  man's 
charitable  devotion,  or  bouhty  in  this  kind,  to  censure  any  good  work ;  no  doubt 
there  be  many  sanctified,  heroical,  and  worthy-minded  men,  that  in  true  zeal,  and 
for  virtue's  sake  (divine  spirits),  that  out  of  commiseration  and  pity  extend  their 
liberality,  and  as  much  as-  in  them  lies  do  good  to  all  men,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the 
hungry,  comfort  the  sick  and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  forgive  injuries,  as  true 
charity  requires ;  yet  most  part  there  is  HmukUum  qtUd^  a  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  this 
kind,  much  default  and  defect.  *  Cosmo  de  Medici,  that  rich  citizen  of  Florence, 
ingeniously  confessed  to  a  near  friend  of  his,  that  would  know  of  him  why  he  built 
so  many  public  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  bestowed  so  liberally  on  scholars,  not 
that  he  loved  learning  more  than  others,  ^  but  to  '  eternise  his  own  name,  to  be  im* 
mortal  by  the  benefit  of  scholars ;  for  when  his  friends  were  dead,  walls  dec&yed, 
and  all  inscriptions  gone,  books  would  remain  to  the  world's  end."  The  lanthom 
in  'Athens  was  built  by  Zenocles,  the  theatre  by  Pericles,  the  famous  port  Pyrseum 
by  Musicles,  Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pantheon  by  Callicratidas ;  but  these 
brave  monuments  are  decayed  all,  and  ruined  long  since,  their  builders'  names  alone 
flourish  by  meditation  of  writers.  And  as  ^  he  said  of  that  Marian  oak,  now  cut 
down  and  dead,  nullius  Agricola  manu  vulla  sllrps  tarn  diutuma^  quam  qua  poeia 
versu  seminari  potest^  no  plant  can  grow  so  long  as  that  which  is  ingenio  saia^  set 
and  manured  by  those  ever-living  wits.  ^  Alion  Backuth,  that  weeping  oak,  under 
which  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,  died,  and  was  buried,  may  not  survive  the  memory 
of  such  everlasting  monuments.  •  Vain-glory  and  emulation  (as  to  most  men)  was 
the  cause  efficient,  and  to  be  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  fame,  Cosmo's  sole  intent  so  to 
do  good,  that  all  the  world  might  take  notice  of  it.  Such  for  the  most  part  is  the 
charity  of  our  times,  such  our  benefactors,  Mecsenates  and  patrons.  Show  me  amongst 
so  many  myriads,  a  truly  devout,  a  right,  honest,  upright,  meek,  humble,  a  patient, 
innocuous,  innocent,  a  merciful,  a  loving,  a  charitable  man !    ^Prohus  quu  nolnscum 

vivU  f     Show  me  a  Caleb  or  a  Joshua!  Die  mM  Musa  virum ^show  a  virtuous 

woman,  a  constant  wife,  a  good  neighbour,  a  trusty  servant,  an  obedient  child,  a 
true  friend,  &c.  Crows  in  Africa  are  not  so  scant  He  that  shall  examine  this 
^  iron  age  wherein  we  live,  where  love  is  cold,  et  jam  terras  Astrea  reliquitj  justice 
fled  with  her  assistants,  virtue  expelled, 


'*  Ju0titi»  loror. 


Incorrupta  fides,  nudaque  Veritas,**—— 

all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  devil  is  loose,  and  see  one  man  vilify 
and  insult  over  his  brother,  as  if  he  were  an  innocent,  or  a  block,  oppress,  tyrannise, 
prey  upon,  torture  him,  vex,  gall,  torment  and  crucify  him,  starve  him,  where  is 
charity  ?    He  that  shall  see  men  *  swear  and  forewear,  lie  and  bear  false  witness,  to 


*  Joviua,  vita  ejus.  *  Immortalitatem  benefkio 

literanun,  immortali  |loriosa  quadain  cupiditate  con* 
eupivit.  Quod  civet  quibua  benef<«i8set  perituri,  nuBnia 
ruitura,  etsi  regio  sumptu  Bdiflcata,  non  libri.  *  Plu- 
ttrcb,  Perieie.  ^TulUut,  lib.  1.  de  legibiis.  »Qea, 
UXV.8.       'Hor.       iDaram  genua  Mimas.       ""Tbe 

5G 


■ister  of  Justice,  honour  inviolate,  and  naked  truth." 
•  Tull.  pro  Rose    Mentiri  vis  causa  mea?  ego  vero 
cupide  et  Hbenter  m«ntiar  tna  causa ;  et  si  quando  ma 
vis  peijurare.  ut  paululum  tu  compendii  Aciaa,  para** 
turn  fore  tcito. 
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advantage  themselves,  prejudice  others,  hazard  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  credit,  all,  to 
be  revenged  on  their  enemies,  men  so  unspeakable  in  their  lusts,  unnatural  in  malice, 
such  bloody  designments,  Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  renouncing,  Slc,  may  weQ 
ask  where  is  charity  ?  He  that  shall  observe  so  many  lawsuits,  such  endless  con- 
tentions, such  plotting,  undermining,  so  much  money  spent  with  such  eagerness  and 
fury,  every  man  for  himself,  his  own  ends,  the  devil  for  all :  so  many  distressed 
souls,  such  lamentable  complaints,  so  many  Actions,  conspiracies,  seditions,  op]Kes- 
sions,  abuses,  injuries,  such  grudging,  repining,  discontent,  so  much  emulation,  envy, 
so  many  brawls,  quarrels,  monomachies,  &c.,  may  well  require  what  b  beecnne  of 
charity  ?  when  we  see  and  read  of  such  cruel  wars,  tumults,  uproars,  bloody  battles, 
so  many  '°men  slain,  so  many  cities  ruinated,  &c.  (for  what  else  is  the  subject  of  all 
our  stones  almost,  but  bills,  bows,  and  ?uns!)  so  many  murders  and  massacres,  &c^ 
where  is  charity  ?  Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God,  churchmen,  professed  divines, 
holy  men,  "  ^'  to  make  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel  the  trumpet  of  war,''  a  company 
of  hell-bom  Jesuits,  and  fiery-spirited  friars, Jncem prof erre  to  all  seditions:  as  so 
many  firebrands  set  all  the  world  by  the  ears  (I  say  noUiing  of  their  contentious  and 
railing  books,  whole  ages  spent  in  writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such 
virulency  and  bitterness,  BUnutis  sermamhus  et  sale  fdgro\  and  by  their  bloody  in- 
quisitions, that  in  thirty  years.  Bale  saith,  consumed  39  princes,  148  earls,  235 
barons,  14,755  commons ;  worse  than  those  ten  persecutions,  may  justly  doubt 
where  is  charity  ?  Ohstcro  vos  quales  hi  demum  Chrisiiani !  Are  these  Christians  ? 
1  beseech  you  tell  me :  he  that  shall  observe  and  see  these  things,  may  say  to  them 
as  Cato  to  Caesar,  credo  qua  de  inferis  dicuntur  falsa  existimas,  ^sure  I  think  thou 
art  of  opinion  there  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell."  Let  them  pretend  religion,  zeaL 
make  what  shows  they  will,  give  alms,  peace^makers,  frequent  sermons,  if  we  may 
guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  they  are  no  better  than  hypocrites,  epicures,  atheists, 
with  the  "  ^  fool  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God."  Tis  no  marvel  then  if 
being'so  uncharitable,  hard-hearted  as  we  are,  we  have  so  frequent  and  so  many  discon- 
tents, such  melancholy  fits,  so  many  bitter  pangs,  mutual  discords,  all  in  a  combus- 
tion, oAen  complaints,  so  common  grievances,  general  mischiefs,  si  tanUe  in  terris 
tragizduB,  qmhus  labefacUUur  et  miseH  laceratur  humanum  genus,  so  many  pesti- 
lences, wars,  uproars,  losses,  deluges,  fires,  inundations,  God's  vengeance  and  all  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  come  upon  us,  since  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  so 
respectless  of  God,  and  our  neighbours,  and  by  our  crying  sins  pull  these  miseries 
upon  our  own  heads.  Nay  more,  'tis  justly  to  be  feared,  which  ^  Josephus  once 
said  of  his  countrymen  Jews,  ^^  if  the  Romans  had  not  come  when  tliey  did  to  sack 
their  city,  surely  it  had  been  swallowed  up  with  some  earthquake,  deluge,  or  fixed 
fi'om  heaven  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah :  their  desperate  malice,  wickedness  and  pee- 
vishness was  such."  Tis  to  be  suspected,  if  we  continue  these  wretched  ways,  we 
may  look  for  the  like  heavy  visitations  to  come  upon  us.  If  we  had  any  sense  or 
feeling  of  these  things,  surely  we  should  not  go  on  as  we  do,  in  such  irregular 
courses,  practise  all  manner  of  impieties ;  our  whole  carriage  would  not  be  so  averse 
from  God.  If  a  man  would  but  consider,  when  he  is  in  the  midst  and  full  career  of 
such  prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how  displeasing  they  are  in  God's  sight, 
how  noxious  to  himself,  as  Solomon  told  Joab,  1  Kings,  ii.  *^  The  Lord  shall  bring 
this  blood  upon  their  heads."  Prov.  i.  27,  ^  sudden  desolation  and  destruction  shall 
come  like  a  whirlwind  upon  them :  affliction,  anguish,  the  reward  of  his  hand  shall 
be  given  him,"  Isa.  iii.  11,  &.C.,  ^^they  shall  ML  into  the  pit  they  have  digged  for 
others,"  and  when  they  are  scraping,  tyrannising,  getting,  wallowing  in  their  wealth, 
^  this  night,  O  fool,  I  will  take  away  thy  soul,"  what  a  severe  account  they  must 
make ;  and  how  '^gracious  on  the  other  side  a  charitable  man  is  in  God's  eyes, 
haurit  siM  gratiam.  Matt.  v.  7,  ^  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy :  he  that  lendeth  to  the  poor,  gives  to  God,"  and  how  it  shall  be  restored  to 
them  again ;  ^  how  by  their  patience  and  long-suflfering  they  shall  heap  coab  on 

>*Gallieniui  in  Treb.  Pollio  lacera.  occide,  mea  menta 
irawere.  Rabie  Jecar  iooendenie  feruntur  pnecipitei, 
Vopifcus  of  Aureiiaa.  Tantum  fudil  sanfuinis  quan- 
tum quia  vini  potavit.  "  Evangelii  tubam  belli  tubam 
fiicittnt:  in  pulpitis  paeem.  in  colloquiis  beUum  sua- 
deaL       u  Pial.  ziii.  1.        »  De  beUo  Judaieo,  lib.  6.  c. 


16.  Puto  81  Romani  contra  no«  venire  tardaaaent,  aul 
hiatu  terne  devorandam  fiiioae  civitaleaD.  auf  dilavio 
perituram,  aut  fulmina  ac  Sodoma  cum  inoendio  pai- 
vuram,  ob  deaperatum  popoli,  Ifcc  MBeacCKit 
wum  vir  misoicon. 
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their  enemies'  heads,''  Rom.  zii.  ^  and  he  that  followeth  after  righteousness  and 
mercy,  shall  find  righteousness  and  glory ;"  surely  they  would  check  their  desires, 
curb  in  their  unnatural,  inordinate  affections,  agree  amongst  themselves,  abstain  from 
doing  evil,  amend  their  lives,  and  leam  to  do  well.  ^Behold  how  comely  and  good 
a  thing  it  is  for  bretliren  to  live  together  in  "union :  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment, 
&c.  How  odious  to  contend  one  with  the  other!"  ^Miseriquid  luctatiunculis 
hisce  volumus  f  ecce  mors  supra  caput  est,  et  supremum  ilJud  tribunal,  uhi  et  dicta 
et  facta  nostra  examinanda  sunt :  Sapiamus!  "  Why  do  we  contend  and  vex  one 
another  ?  behold  death  is  over  our  hauls,  and  we  must  shortly  give  an  account  of  all 
our  uncharitable  words  and  actions :  think  upon  it ;  and  be  wbe." 


SECT.  II.  MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Heroical  love  causetk  Melancholy.  His  Pedigree,  Power,  and  Extent, 

In  the  preceding  section  mention  was  made,  amongst  other  pleasant  objects,  of 
this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  proceeds  from  women,  that  causeth  heroical,  or 
love-melancholy,  is  more  eminent  above  the  rest,  and  properly  called  love.  The 
part  affected  in  men  is  the  liver,  and  therefore  called  heroical,  because  commonly 
gallants.  Noblemen,  and  the  most  generous  spirits  are  possessed  with  it.  His 
power  and  extent  is  very  large,  ^  and  in  that  twofold  division  of  love,  ^tX£i¥  and  ipov 
^  those  two  veneries  which  Plato  and  some  other  make  mention  of  it  is  most  emi- 
nent, and  x»r*  i^ozfpf  called  Venus,  as  I  have  said,  or  love  itself.  Which  although  it 
be  denominated  from  men,  and  most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and  shows  itself 
in  vegetal  and  sensible  creatures,  those  incorporeal  substances  fas  shall  be  specified), 
and  hath  a  large  dominion  of  sovereignty  over  them.  His  peaigree  is  very  ancient, 
derived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  ^ Phaedrus  contends,  and  his  "parent- 
age of  such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  could  ever  find  it  out.  Hesiod  makes  "  Terra 
and  Chaos  to  be  Love's  parents,  before  the  Gods  were  bora :  Jinte  deos  omnes  pri^ 
mum  generavit  amorem.  Some  think  it  is  the  self-same  fire  Prometheus  fetched  from 
heaven.  Plutarch  amator.  lihello,  will  have  Love  to  be  the  son  of  Iris  and  Favo- 
nius ;  but  Socrates  in  that  pleasant  dialogue  of  Plato,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
speak  of  love,  (of  which  subject  Agatho  the  rhetorician,  magniloquus  Agatho,  that 
chaunter  Agatho,  had  newly  given  occasion)  in  a  poetical  strain,  telleth  this  tale : 
when  Venus  was  born,  all  the  gods  were  invited  to  a  banquet,  and  amongst  the  rest, 
^  Poms  the  god  of  bounty  and  wealth ;  Penia  or  Poverty  came  a  begging  to  the 
door ;  Porus  well  whittled  with  nectar  (for  there  was  no  wine  in  those  days)  walk- 
ing in  Jupiter's  garden,  in  a  bower  met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with 
child,  of  whom  was  bora  Love ;  and  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus's  birthday, 
Venus  still  attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this  is  in  ''Ficinus.  Another  tale  is 
there  borrowed  out  of  Aristophanes  :  **  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had  four 
arms  and  four  feet,  but  for  their  pride,  because  they  compared  themselves  with  the 
gods,  were  parted  into  halves,  and  now  peradventure  by  love  they  hope  to  be  united 
again  and  made  one.  Otherwise  thus,  ^Vulcan  met  two  lovers,  and  bid  them  ask 
what  they  would  and  they  should  have  it;  but  they  made  answer,  O  Vulcanefaher 
Deorum,  Sfc,  ^  O  Vulcan  the  gods'  great  smith,  we  beseech  thee  to  work  us  anew 
in  thy  furnace,  and  of  two  make  us  one ;  which  he  presently  did,  and  ever  since 
true  lovers  are  either  all  one,  or  else  desire  to  be  united."  Many  such  tales  you 
sliall  find  in  Leon  Hebrsus,  dial  3.  and  their  moral  to  them.  The  reason  why  Love 
was  still  painted  young,  (as  Phorautus  '  and  others  will)  ^^vs  because  young  men 


i*OoiicoffdU  maffiUB  m  erewnnt,  diaoordia  maiims 
dilabantur.  "  Upaiua.  "  Memb.  1.  Saba.  S. 

*  Amor  et  aaudtia.  *  Pbadrua  orat.  in  laudem 
inoria  PUtonia  convivio.  **  Vide  Boccaa.  da  Genial 
deorum.             *'  Bee  tbe  moral  in  Pint,  of  that  fiction. 

*  AffluentiK  Deua.  *Cap.  7.  Comment,  in  Plat. 
eoBvivinm.  Mgee  mora  in  Valeaiuf.  lib.  3.  eont. 
med.  et  eont.  13.  **  Vivea  3.  da  anima ;  oraraua  te  ul 
taia  artiboa  et  eaminia  iioa  refiof  aa,  et  ez  daoboa  unam 


(bciaa;  qood  at  fecit,  et  eiinde  amatoraa  annm  aaat  et 
unum  eaae  petunt.  Mflee  more  in  Natalia  Cornea 

Imag.  Deorum  Philoatratua  da  Imacinibaa.  Liliua  Oi« 
raldua  Syntaa.  de  diia.    Pbomutua,  ftc.  "  Juvenia 

pinf itur  quod  amore  plerumque  Juvenea  capiuntur ;  aic 
et  molJia,  formoana,  nudua,  qaod  aimplez  et  apertua  hie 
aflbctua ;  ridet  quod  obleetamentam  pr»  ae  nrat,  eaa 
piMretra,  kc. 
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kfl  are  soonest  taken :  naked, 

.  because  meny  .and  given  to 

escape :  is  blind,  beoinse  he 

wer  and  sovereignty  is  ex- 

d  a  great  commanding  god 

lim,  the  strongest  and  mer 

.s.   Amor virontm rex,  am 

T  of  men ;  for  we  must  a 

m  his  temples,  worship  b 


are  most  apt  to  love ;  soft,  fair,  and  &t,  because    '•<  .i 
because  all  true  aflection  is  simple  and  open :  !:■   - 
delights :  hath  a  quiver,  to  show  his  power,  n- 
sees  not  where  he  strikes,  whom  he  hits,  &c.^'     • 
pressed  by  the  "  poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  '       t 
above  Jupiter  himself;  Magnus  Dsmon,  as  Pla.  • 
nest  of  all  the  gods  according  to  Alcinous  and  '^  ^ 
rex  et  deiitn^  as  Euripides,  the  god  of  gods  am. 
do  homage  to  him,  keep  a  holiday  for  his  deity,  ad 

'  image,  (numen  enim  hoc  rum  est  nudtan  nomen)  and  sacrifice  to  his  altar,  that  conquf 
all,  and  rules  all :  t 

*  **  Mallem  eiun  ienne,  eenro  et  tpro  JEolioo. 
Cum  Anteo  et  BtympliaUcia  avibui  luctari 
iiuam  cum  amofc** 

^  I  had  rather  contend  with  bulls,  lions,  bears,  and  giants,  than  with  Love ;''  he  is  so 
powerful,  enforceth  *'  all  to  pay  tribute  to '  him,  domineers  over  all,  and  can  make 
mad  and  sober  whom  he  list ;  insomuch  that  Cscilius  in  Tully's  Tusculana,  hokk 
him  to  be  no  better  than  a  fool  or  an  idiot,  that  doth  not  acknowledge  Love  to  be  a 
great  god 

■  **  Ctii  in  mann  tit  quera  eaie  dementem  vclit, 
Quern  Mpere,  quern  in  morbum  iojici,  ac** 

That  can  make  sick,  and  cure  whom  he  list.  Homer  and  Stesichoms  were  both 
made  blind,  if  you  will  believe  "  Leon  Hebreus,  for  speaking  against  his  godhead : 
and  though  Aristophanes  degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  **  scornfully  rejected  from 
the  council  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped  besides,  that  he  might  come  no  more 
amongst  them,  and  to  his  fiairther  disgrace  iMinished  heaven  for  ever,  and  confined  to 
dwell  on  earth,  yet  he  is  of  that  *  power,  majesty,  omnipotency,  and  dominion,  that 
no  creature  can  withstand  him. 

**  **  Imperat  Ctipido  etiam  dtit  pro  arbitrio, 

Et  ipeum  aitere  ne  armipottna  potait  Jupiter.** 

He  is  more  than  quarter-master  with  the  gods, 

r "Tenet 

Thetide  aquor,  umbrat  JEueo,  c«Blum  Jove  :** 

and  hath  not  so  much  possession  as  dominion.  Jupiter  himself  was  tamed  into  a 
satyr,  shepherd,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  what  not,  for  love ;  that  as 
"Lucian's  Juno  right  well  objected  to  him,  Indus  amoris  tu  e<,  thou  art  CupidH 
whirligig :  how  did  he  insult  over  all  the  other  gods.  Mars,  Neptune,  Pan,  Mercury, 
Bacchus,  and  the  rest  ?  "  Lucian  brings  in  Jupiter  complaining  of  Cupid  that  he 
could  not  be  quiet  for  him ;  and  the  moon  lamenting  that  she  was  so  impotently  be- 
sotted on  Endymion,  even  Venus  herself  confessing  as  much,  how  rudely  and  in 
what  sort  her  own  son  Cupid  had  used  her  being  his  ^  mother,  ^  now  drawing  her 
to  Mount  Ida,  for  the  love  of  that  Trojan  Anchises,  now  to  Libanus  for  that  Assyrian 
youth's  sake.  And  although  she  threatened  to  break  his  bow  and  arrows,  to  dip 
his  wings,  **  and  whipped  him  besides  on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her  phantophle,  yet 
all  would  not  serve,  he  was  too  headstrong  and  unruly."  That  monster-conqnoing 
Hercules  was  tamed  by  him : 

**  Quern  Don  mitle  Tene,  quero  non  8tlienel«!jus  hoetia,  |       Whom  neither  beaata  nor  enemiea  eould  tame. 
Nee  potuit  Juno  vioeere,  vicit  amor.**  |       Nor  Juno*a  might  aubdue.  Love  queird  the  aame. 

Your  bravest  soldiers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated  with  it,  ^ubi  mulieri' 
hus  hkmditiis  permiUiaU  se,  et  inquinantur  amplexUms,  Apollo,  that  took  upon  him 
to  cure  all  diseases,  ^  could  not  help  himself  of  this ;  and  therefore  ^  Socrates  calls 
Love  a  tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a  chariot,  whom  Petrarch  imitates  in 
his  triumph  of  Love,  and  Fracastorius,  in  an  elegant  poem  expresseth  at  large,  Cupid 
riding.  Mars  and  Apollo  following  his  chariot.  Psyche  weeping,  &c. 

In  vegetal  creatures  what  sovereignty  love  hath,  by  many  pregnant  prools  and 

*  A  petty  Pope  davea  habet  auperoram  et  inferorum, 
■a  Orpoeua,  ac  *  Lib.  ISl  cap.  S.  Dyidinoao. 

*R«fiiat  «t  in  auperoa  Jua  babet   iiie  deoa.    Ovid. 
**  Plautua.  ■  SeMen  pro  lef .  3.  cap.  de  diia  Syria. 

*  Dial.  3.         MA  eoncilio  ueorum  relectua  et  ad  majo- 
rem  eina  ignominiam,  ac  >"  Fulmine  ooneitatior. 

*  Sopboclea.  ^  **  Be  dividea  tlie  empire  of  the  aea 
with  Thetia,— ofthe  Bhadea,  with  Acoa,— of  the 


HeaTen,  with  Jove.**        >"  Tom.  4.       >"  DiaL 
torn.  3.  *  Quippe  matrem  ipaiva  qaibi 

me  aflldt,  Bune  in  Uam  adigRaa  AnchiaB  a 
«>  Jampridem  et  plagaa  ipai  in  natea  incQaai  aandalia 
«  Altopiiua*  fol.  79.  «  NuUia  amor  eat  medjeakda 

herbia.  **  Plutarch  in  Aautorio.    Dictator  qao 

ereato  eeaaant  relJqui  magiatrataa. 
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Jamil iar  examples  may  be  proved,  especially  of  palm-trees,  which  are  both  he  and 
she,  and  express  not  a  sympathy  but  a  love-passion,  and  by  many  observations  have 
been  confirmed. 

***  Vimnt  in  venerem  ftondes,  omnitque  ▼ieiMim 
Felix  arbor  amat,  nutant  et  miitua  palms 
Ftedera,  populeo  rasplrat  populua  ictu, 
Et  irtatano  frtatanut,  alnoqne  aaaibilat  ainaf.** 

Constantine  de  Agric,  lib,  10.  cap.  4.  gives  an  instance  out  of  Florentius  his 
Greoi^cs,  of  a  palm-tree  that  loved  most  fervently,  ^  '^  and  would  not  be  comforted 
until  such  time  her  love  applied  herself  unto  her ;  you  might  see  the  two  trees  bend, 
and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  to  embrace  and  kiss  each  other : 
they  'will  give  manifest  signs  of  mutual  love."    Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib,  24,  re- 
ports that  they  marry  one  another,  and  fell  in  love  if  they  grow  in  sight;  and  when 
the  wind  brings  the  smell  to  them,  they  are  marvellously  affected.    PhUostratus  in 
Imagifdhus^  observes  as  much,  and  Galen  lib,  6.  de  locis  affectis^  cap,  5.  they  will  be 
sick  for  love;  ready  to  die  and  pine  away,  which  the  husbandmen  perceiving,  saith 
^Constantine,  <^  stroke  many  palms  that  grow  together,  and  so  stroking  again  the 
palm  that  is  enamoured,  they  carry  kisses  from  the  one  to  the  other :''  or  tying  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of  the  other,  will  make  them  both 
flourish  and  prosper  a  great  deal  better :  ^^  which  are  enamoured,  they  can  perceive 
by  the  hending  of  boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies."     If  any  man  think  this 
which  I  say  to  be  a  tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm-trees  in  Italy,  the  male 
growing  at  Brundusium,  the  female  at  Otranto  (related  by  Jovianus  Pontanus  in  an 
excellent  poem,  sometimes  tutor  to  Alphonsus  junior.  King  of  Naples,  his  secretary 
of  state,  and  a  great  philosopher)  ^  which  were  barren,  and  so  continued  a  long 
time,"  till  they  came  to  see  one  another  growing  up  higher,  though  many  stadiums 
asunder.     Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyphics,  and  Melchior  Guilandinus,  Mem.  3.  tract,  de 
papyro^  cites  this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a  truth.    See  more  in  Salmuth  Comment,  in 
Pancirol.  de  ^ova  repert.  Tit.  1.  de  novo  orbe^  Mizaldus  Arcanonim  lib.  2.  Sand's 
Voyages,  lib.  2.fol.  103.  ^c. 

If  such  fury  be  in  vegeUds,  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible  creatures,  how  much 
more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in  them  I 

*"  Omne  aded  feniifl  in  terrii  iKMninuroqae  ferarnm, 


£t  cenaa  aquoreum,  peendet,  picUMiiia  voluerea 
In  fliriaa  ignemque  ruant ;  amor  omnibus  idem. 


**  All  kind  ofcraatttrw  in  the  earth, 
And  flibee  of  the  sea, 
And  painted  birds  do  rafe  alike ; 
This  love  bean  eqnal  sway.** 

"  Hie  Deus  et  terras  et  maria  alta  domat.** 


Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  violently  brute  beasts  are 

carried  away  with  this  passion,  horses  above  the  rest, furor  est  ineignie  equa- 

rum.  ''  ^  Cupid  in  Lucian  bids  Venus  his  mother  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  was  now 
familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on  their  backs,  hold  them  by  the  mane, 
and  ride  them  about  like  horses,  and  they  would  fawn  upon  him  with  their  tails." 
Bulls,  bears,  and  boars  are  so  furious  in  this  kind  they  kAl  one  another :  but  espe- 
cially cocks,  '  lions,  and  harts,  which  are  so  fierce  that  you  may  hear  them  fight 
half  a  mile  ofi^  saith  ^  Turberville,  and  many  times  kill  each  other,  or  compel  them 
to  abandon  the  rut,  that  they  may  remain  masters  in  their  places ;  ''  and  when  one 
hath  driven  his  co-rival  away,  he  raiseth  his  nose  up  into  the  an*,  and  looks  alof^  as 
though  he  gave  thanks  to  nature,"  which  affords  him  such  great  delight.  How  birds 
are  nfiected  in  this  kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle,  he  will  have  them  to  sing  obfutU" 
ram  venerem^  for  joy  or  in  hope  of  their  venery  which  is  to  come. 

M"iEeric  primum  volucres  te  Diva  tuumque 
Sifniflcant  initum,  perculss  eorda  ta&  vi.** 

^  Fishes  pine  away  for  love  and  wax  lean,"  if  "Gomesius's  authority  may  be  taken, 
and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them :  Peter  Gellius,  lib.  10.  de  hist,  animal,  tells 


**Claadian.  descri|it.  vener.  aulae.  **  Trees  are  ln« 
flueneed  by  love,  and  every  floarfshinf  tree  in  turn  feels 
tbe  passion :  palms  nod  mutual  vows,  poplar  sighs  to 
poplar,  plane  to  plane,  and  alder  breathes  to  alder.** 
^Ffeqoe  prias  in  iis  desiderium  cessat  dum  dej«ctus 
eooMletar;  videreenimest  ipsam  arborem  incurvatam, 
ultroramis  ab  otrisque  vicissim  ad  oeculom  ezporrectis. 
Manifests  dant  mutui  desiderii  signs.  «'Maltas 
palmas  contingens  qoa  simnl  crescunt,  mrsasque  ad 
emantem  regrediens,  eamque  menu  attingens,  quasi 
<Mcalun  matoo  ministrere  videtur,  et  ezpediti  eoncn 


bitus  gratiam  facit.  «>Quam  vero  ipsa  desideret 

afl<!Ctu  ramorum  significat,  et  adullam  respidt ;  aroan« 
tur,  Ac  «*Virg.  3.  Oeorg.  Mpropertiua  «>  Dial, 
deomm.  Confide  mater,  leonibus  ipsis  flimiliaris  Jam 
fkctus  sum,  et  sepe  consoendi  eorum  terga  et  appre- 
hendi  Jubas ;  equorum  more  insidens  eos  agito,  et  illi 
mihi  candis  adblandiuntur.  •  Leones  prs  amore 

fUrunt,  Plin.  1.  &  c.  16.  Arist  L  6.  hist,  animal.  "  Cap. 
17.  of  his  book  of  hunting.  m  Lucretius.  «I)e 
sale  lib.  1.  c.  81.  Pisces  ob  amorem  maroescunt,  pallea- 
eunttdbe. 
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wonders  <^  a  triton  in  Epinu :  there  was  a  wdl  not  iar  from  the  shore,  where  the 
country  wenches  fetch^  water,  they,  ^tritons,  stupri  eausd  would  set  upon  diem 
and  carry  them  to  the  sea,  and  there  drown  them,  if  they  would  not  yield ;  so  lore 
t3minniseth  in  dumh  creatures.  Tet  this  is  natural  for  one  heast  to  dote  upon  an- 
other of  the  same  kind ;  but  what  strange  fury  is  that,  when  a  beast  shall  dote  upon 
a  man  ?  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Jib.  10.  Dav.  hisL  hath  a  story  of  a  bear  that  Iot^  a 
woman,  kept  her  in  his  den  a  long  time  and  begot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose  lobs 
proceeded  many  northern  kings :  this  is  the  original  belike  of  that  common  tale  of 
Valentine  and  Orson :  ^ian,  Pliny,  Peter 'Gillius,  are  fuU  of  such  relations.  A  pea- 
cock in  Lucadia  loved  a  maid,  and  when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined.  ''^  A  dolphin 
loved  a  boy  called  Hernias,  and  when  he  died,  the  fish  came  on  land,  and  so  perished.^ 
The  like  adds  Gellius,  lib.  10.  cap.  22.  out  of  Appion,  Mgypt.  lib.  15.  a  dolphin  ai 
Puteoli  loved  a  child,  would  come  often  to  him,  let  him  get  on  his  back,  and  cany 
him  about,  ^  "  and  when  by  sickness  the  child  was  taken  away,  the  dolphin  died.^— 
""^  Every  book  is  full  (saith  Busbequius,  the  emperor's  orator  with  the  grand  signior, 
not  long  since,  ep.  3.  legal.  TV^rc),  and  pelds  such  instances,  to  belieTe  whjch  I 
was  always  afraid  lest  1  should  be  thought  to  give  credit  to  fables,  until  I  saw  a  lynx 
which  I  had  from  Assjrria,  so  afiected  towards  one  of  my  men,  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  he  was  in  love  with  him.  When  my  man  was  present,  the  beast 
would  use  many  notable  enticements  and  pleasant  motions,  and  when  he  was  going, 
hold  him  back,  and  look  ailer  him  when  he  was  gone,  very  sad  in  his  absence,  bat 
most  jocund  when  he  returned :  and  when  my  man  went  from  me,  the  beast  expressed 
his  love  with  continual  sickness,  and  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  days,  died.^ 
Such  another  story  he  hath  of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a  Spaniard,  that  woold 
walk  any  way  with  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about  for  him,  make  a  noise  that 
he  might  hear  her,  and  knock  at  his  door,  ^^and  when  he  took  his  last  &rewdl< 
fiimished  herself."    Such  pretty  pranks  can  love  play  with  birds,  fishes,  beasts: 

"("GoBleatif  ctheri*.  poDti.  terne  claves  babet  Venos, 
Bolaque  Ittonim  omnium  imperium  obtinet.**) 

and  if  all  be  certain  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and  devils 
of  hell  themselves,  who  are  as  much  enamoured  and  dote  (if  I  may  use  that  word^ 
as  any  other  creatures  whatsoever.  For  if  those  stones  be  true  that  are  written  oif 
incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphs,  lascivious  fauns,  satyrs,  and  those  heathen  gods 
which  were  devils,  those  lasciviouus  Telchines,  of  whom  the  Platonists  tell  so  many 
fiibles ;  or  those  familiar  meetings  in  our  days,  and  company  of  witches  and  devils, 
there  is  some  probability  for  it.  I  know  that  Biarmannus,  Wierus,  lih.  1.  cap.  19. 
et  24.  and  some  others  stoutly  deny  it,  that  the  devil  hath  any  carnal  copulation  with 
women,  that  the  devil  takes  no  pleasure  in  such  facts,  they  be  mere  fimtasies,  all 
such  relations  of  incubi,  succubi,  lies  and  tides;  but  Austin,  lib.  lb.  de  dvit.  Iku 
doth  acknowledge  it :  Erastus  de  Lamiis^  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues,  &c. 
"  Zanchius,  cap.  16.  lib.  4.  de  oper.  Dei.  Dandinus,  in  ArisL  de  AnimA^  lib.  2.  te:d.  29. 
com.  30.  Bod  in,  lib,  2.  cap.  7.  and  Paracelsus,  a  great  champion  of  this  tenet  amongst 
the  rest,  which  give  sundry  peculiar  instances,  by  many  testimonies,  proofis,  and  con- 
fessions evince  it.  Hector  Boethius,  in  his  Scottish  history,  hath  three  or  four  such 
examples,  which  Cardan  confirms  out  of  him,  lib.  16.  cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  had 
familiar  company  many  years  with  them,  and  that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women. 
Philostratus  in  his  fourth  book  de  vita  Apollonii^  hath  a  memorable  instance  in  this 
kind,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  young  man  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  that  going  between  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such  a  phantasm  in  the  habit 
of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which  taking  him  by  the  hand,  earned  him  home  to  her 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a  Phosnician  by  birth,  and 
if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  ^^^he  should  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  snch 


*Hauiieode  aqua  causa  venientoa  ex  insidiia  a 
TVitoDe  eomprehensn,  ^.  *  Plin.  1. 10.  c  &  qaum- 
que  aborta  tempestate  periiaiet  Hernias  in  aioeo  piacis 
exptravit.  "Poatquam  puer  morbo  abiit,  et  ipse 

delphinua  periit.  **PIeai  funt  libri  quibua  fene  in 

homines  inflammaue  fuenint,  in  quibus  ego  quidem 
semper  aasensnm  sustinui,  veritus  ne  ftbulosa  crede- 
rem;  Donee  vidi  lyncem  quem  habui  ab  Aasyria,  sic 
aflectum  erga  unum  de  meia  bomiuibufl,  kc      ^Deai- 


derium  suum  testatns  poet  inediam  aliquot  dii 
i  n  teriit.  «  Orpheos  bymno  Ven .  **  Veniia  keeps  the 
keys  of  the  air,  earth,  sea.  and  she  akMie  reuias  tbe 
command  of  all;"  "Qui  hsc  in  atts  kiln  ast 

Imaginationis  vim  referre  conati  aunt,  nihil  ftuaat 
**Cantantem  aadies  et  Tinum  tMbes,  quale  autea  aaa- 
quam  bibiati ;  te  rivaiia  turbabit  naltua;  puldini  aaieai 
pulcliro  autem  puldvo  contenti  Tivam,  et  Boriar. 
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wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man  should  molest  him ;  but  she  being  fair  and 
lovely  would  live  and  die  with  him,  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold."    The 
young  man  a  philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  pas- 
sions, though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content,  and  at 
last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  came  ApoUonius,  who, 
by  some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia,  and  that  all  her 
furniture  was  like  Tantalus's  gold  described  by  Homer,  no  substance,  but  mere  illu- 
sions.   When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired  ApoUonius  to  be  silent, 
but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it, 
vanished  in  an  instant :  ^  ^  many  thousands  took  notice  of  this  fact,  for  it  was  done  in 
the  midst  of  Greece."  Sabine  in  his  Comment  on  the  tenth  of  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses, 
at  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  telleth  us  of  a  gentleman  of  Bavaria,  that  for  many  months 
together  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  dear  wife ;  at  length  the  devil  in  her  habit  came 
and  comforted  him,  and  told  him,  because  he  was  so  importunate  for  her,  that  she 
would  come  and  live  with  him  again,  on  that  condition  he  would  be  new  married, 
never  swear  and  blaspheme  as  he  used  formerly  to  do ;  for  if  he  did,  she  should  be 
gone :  '*  ^  he  vowed  it,  married,  and  lived  with  her,  she  brought  him  children,  and 
governed  his  house,  but  was  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  continued,  till  one  day  falling 
out  with  him,  he  fell  a  swearing ;  she  vanished  thereupon,  and  was  never  after  seen. 
'  "  This  I  have  heard,"  saith  Sabine,  ^  from  persons  of  good  credit,  which  told  me  that 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony."    One  more 
1  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad  amwm  1058,  an  honest  historian  of  our  nation, 
because  he  telleth  it  so  confidently,  as  a  thing  in  those  days  talked  of  all  over 
Europe  :  a  young  gentleman  of  Rome,  the  same  day  that  he  was  married,  after  din- 
ner with  the  bride  and  his  friends  went  a  walking  into  the  fields,  and  towards  even- 
ing to  the  tennis-coun  to  recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring  upon 
the  finger  of  Venus  statuoj  which  was  thereby  made  in  brass ;  after  he  had  sufficiently 
played,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch  his  ring,  but  Venus  had 
bowed  her  finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  off.    Whereupon  loth  to  make  his  com- 
pany tarry  at  present,  there  left  it,  intending  to  fetch  it  the  next  day,  or  at  some  more 
convenient  time,  went  thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.     In  the  night,  when  he  should 
come  to  perform  those  nuptial  rites,  Venus  steps  between  him  and  his  wife  (unseen 
or  felt  of  her),  and  told  her  that  she  was  his  wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself  unto 
her  by  that  ring,  which  he  put  upon  her  finger :  she  troubled  him  for  some  follow- 
ing nights.    He  not  knowing  how  to  help  himself,  made  his  moan  to  one  Palumbus, 
a  learned  magician  in  those  days,  who  gave  him  a  letter,  and  bid  him  at  such  a  time 
of  the  night,  in  such  a  cross-way,  at  the  town's  end,  where  old  Saturn  would  pass 
by  with  his  associates  in  procession,  as  commonly  he  did,  deliver  that  script  with 
his  own  hands  to  Saturn  himself;  the  young  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  accordingly  did 
it ;  and  when  the  old  fiend  had  read  it,  he  called  Venus  to  him,  who  rode  before  him, 
and  cammanded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  which  forthwith  she  did,  and  so  the  gentle- 
man was  freed.     Many  such  stories  I  find  in  .several  ^  authors  to  confirm  this  which 
1  have  said ;  as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of  Philinium  and  Machates  in 
^  Phlegon's  Tract,  de  rebus  mirabilibus^  and  though  many  be  against  it,  yet  I,  for  my 
part,  will  subscribe  to  Lactantius,  lib,  14.  cap,  15.  ^^'God  sent  angels  to  the  tuition 
of  men ;  but  whilst  they  lived  amongst  us,  that  mischievous  all-commander  of  the 
earth,  and  hot  iu  lust,  enticed  them  by  little  and  little  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them 
with  the  company  of  women :  and  Anaxagoras,  de  resurrect    "^  Many  of  those  spi- 
ritual bodies,  overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust,  failed,  of  whom  those  were 
born  we  call  giants."     Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sulpitius  Severus, 
Eusebius,  &c.,  to  this  sense  make  a  twofold  fiedl  of  angels,  one  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  another  a  litde  before  tlie  deluge,  as  Moses  teacheth  us,  ^'  openly  pro- 
fessing that  these  genii  can  beget,  and  have  caraal  copulation  with  women.    At  Japan 


"  Maiti  ractum  hoe  cognov^re,  quod  in  media  Gnecia 
festqin  Bit.  **  Rem  eurans  doroesticam,  ut  ante, 

Pcperii  aliquot  libem,  semper  tamen  triaiia  et  pallida. 
"Hoc  audivi  A  multis  fide  dignis  qui  aaseverabaiit  du- 
^m  Bavaric  eadem  retutine  Ouci  Saxon  in  pro  veris. 
^Pabula  Damarati  et  Ariatonia  in  Berodoto  lib.  6. 
Erato.  •  Interpret.  Meraio.  «  Deuf  Angeloa 


miait  ad  tuteUm  cultumque  generia  humani ;  aed  illoa 
cum  bominibua  oommorantea,  dominator  ille  terne  aala. 
eiaaimua  paulatim  ad  vitia  pellezit,  et  mulienim  con* 
greaaibua  inqninavit.  "  ^idam  ex  illo  capti  aunt 

amore  virginum,  et  libidine  victi  defecerunt,  ex  quibua 
gigantea  qui  vocantur,  nati  aunt.  '^  Pererius  in 

Gen.  lib.  8.  c  0.  ver.  1.  Zaac.  kc 
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in  the  East  Indies,  at  this  present  (if  we  may  believe  the  relation  of  ^tnveBen), 
there  is  an  idol  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom  one  of  the  fairest  virgins  in  the  coontrj 
is  monthly  brought,  and  left  in  a  private  room,  in  the  fotoqni,  or  chnrch,  where  she 
sits  alone  to  be  deflowered.  At  certain  times  "  the  Teuchedy  (which  is  thought  to 
be  the  devil)  appears  to  her,  and  knoweth  her  carnally.  Every  month  a  fiur  viigia 
is  taken  in ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  old,  no  man  can  tell.  In  that  goodly  tes^ 
of  Jupiter  Belus  in  Babylon,  there  was  a  &ir  chapel,  ^^saith  Herodotas,  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  it,  in  which  was  sphndide  stratus  lectus  et  apposUa  mensa  aureoy  a  htvn 
bed,  a  table  of  gold,  &C.,  into  which  no  creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  which 
their  god  made  choice  of,  as  the  Chaldean  priests  told  him,  and  that  their  god  )xf 
with  her  himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  .£gypt  was  the  like  done  of  old.  So  that  you  see 
this  is  no  news,  the  devils  themselves,  or  their  juggling  priests,  have  played  sock 
pranks  in  all  ages.  Many  divines  stiffly  contradict  this ;  but  I  will  condnde  with 
^Lipeius,  that  since  '^examples,  testimonies,  and  confessions,  of  those  nnhappj 
women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many  even  in  this  oar  town  of 
Louvain,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so.  ^One  thing  I  will  add,  that  I  suppose  that 
in  no  age  past,  I  know  not  by  what  destiny  of  this  imhappy  time,  have  there 
ever  appeared  or  showed  themselves  so  many  lecherous  devils,  satyrs,  and  genii, 
as  in  this  of  ours,  as  appears  by  the  daily  narrations,  and  judicial  sentences  upon 
record.''  Read  more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch,  vU,  Atiiiue,  Austin  de  dt. 
Dei,  lib.  15.  Wierus,  lib.  3.  de  prastig.  Dam.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  itantrar. 
Comb.  lib.  1.  Malleus,  maUfic.  quasi,  d.part.  1.  Jacobus  Reussus,  lib.  5.  c^  6. 
foZ.  54.  Godelman,  Zii^.  2.  cop.  4.  Eiastua^  Valesius  de  sacra  pMlo.  cap.  40.  Jofaa 
Nider,  Fomicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Stroz.  Cicogna.  lib.  3.  cap,  3.  Delrio,  liponi 
Bodine,  damonol.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Pererius  in  Gen.  lib.  8.  in  6.  cap.  ver.  2.  Kin; 
James,  &.c. 

SuBSECT.  11.^ — How  Love  iyranmseih  over  men.    Love^  or  Heroical  Melanekolyj  Us 

defimiion^  part  affected. 

You  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  Love  rageth  with  brute  beasts  and  sfuiits ;  now 
let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth  amongst  men. 

""Improbe  amor  qtnd  rum  mortalia  pectora  cogisf    How  it  tickles  the  hearts  of 

mortal  men,  Horresco  referensj 1  am  almost  afraid  to  relate,  amazed,  ^and 

ashamed,  it  hath  wrought  such  stupendous  and  prodigious  eflects,  such  fonl  ofiences. 
Lfove  indeed  (1  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces,  built  cities,  and  by  a  perpetual 
generation  makes  and  preserves  mankind,  propagates  the  church ;  but  if  it  rage  it  is 
no  more  love,  but  burning  lust,  a  disease,  frenzy,  madness,  hell.  ^  Est  arcus  ilk^ 
vis  est  immedicabilisj  est  rabies  insana;  'tis  no  virtuous  habit  this,  but  a  vehement 
perturbation  of  the  mind,  a  monster  of  nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  "^AthensoB 
sets  it  out,  viriliter  audax^  muliebriter  timidum,  furore  praceps^  labore  injractum^ 
melfelleumj  blanda  percussio^  Sfc.  It  subverts  kingdoms,  overthrows  cities,  towns, 
families,  mars,  corrupts,  and  makes  a  massacre  of  men ;  thunder  and  lightning,  wars, 
fires,  plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning  lust,  this 
brutish  passion.    Let  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Troy,  (which  Dares  Phiygius,  and 

Dictis  Cretensis  will  make  good)  and  I  know  not  how  many  cities  bear  record, 

et  fvit  ante  Helenam^  Sfc.^  all  succeeding  ages  will  subscribe :  Joanna  of  Naples  in 
Italy,  Fredegunde  and  Brunhalt  in  France,  all  histories  are  full  of  these  baiBilisks. 
Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders,  efiusion  of  blood,  rapes,  riot,  and  immo- 
derate expense,  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  beggary,  shame,  loss,  torture,  punishment,  dis- 
grace, loathsome  diseases  that  proceed  from  thence,  worse  than  calentures  and  pesti- 
lent fevers,  those  often  gouts,  pox,  arthritis^  palsies,  cramps,  sciaHca^  convulsions, 
aches,  combustions,  &.C.,  which  torment  the  body,  that  feral  melancholy  which  cru- 
cifies the  soul  in  this  life,  and  everlastingly  torments  in  the  world  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  these  and  many  such  miseries,  threats,  tortures,  will 

«*  Parchas  Hack  poMh.  par.  ].  lib. 4. cap.  1.  B.  7.  "  In  •  me  ullo  retro  rro  Untam  copiam  Satyronun,  et  lala- 
Clio.  nileuB  ipse  hoc cubilireqaiearens.  nphvdiolo-  cium  iatorum  Genionim  ae  oatendisK,  qaaBtma  mdc 
fie8toicoruinl.l.cap.90.  BtapirituauDdeeemeniis.ftc.  quottdianc  narratiooea,  et  Judidalee  aeoteatic  pnft- 
at  exempla  turbant  noa;  mulierum  qaotidianc  confes-    runt.  ^  Virc.  ***'  For  it  ia  a  ahaae  to  ncak 

aioaea  de  mittione  omnea  aawruat,  et  aunt  in  liac  urbe  of  those  thinga  which  are  done  of  tbeai  ia  aeeret,**  Eft 
Lovanio  exempla.  ^  Unnm  dixero,  non  opinari    r.lSL         ^  Plntareh,  amator  libb  •  lib.  IX 
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sorely  come  upon  them,  rewards,  exhortations,  e  contra  i  yet  either  out  of  their  own 
weakness,  a  depraved  nature,  or  love's  tyranny,  which  so  furiously  rageth,  they  sufler 
themselves  to  be  led  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter :  {Facilis  descensus  Jlverm)  they 
go  down  headlong  to  their  own  perdition,  they  will  commit  folly  with  beasts,  men 
^  leaving  the  natural  use  of  women,''  as  '*  Paul  saith,  ^  burned  in  lust  one  towards 
another,  and  man  with  man  wrought  filthiness." 

Semiramis  egtw^  Pasiphae  tcuiro^  Aristo  Epbesius  asina  se  commiscuit^  Fulvius  eqwBj 
alii  canibus^  capris^  Sfc.^  unde  monstra  nascuniur  aliquandd^  Centauri^  Sylvani^  et  ad 
terrorem  hominum  prodigiosa  spectra :  Aec  cum  brutisj  sed  ipsis  Iiaminibus  rem  ha- 
hentj  quod  peccalum  Sodomiae  vulgo  dicitur;  etfrequens  olim  vUium  apud  Orientalis 
illosjuU^  Graecos  mmirum^  Italos,  Afros,  Asianos:  "Hercules  Hylam  Juilmit^  Poly- 
cletum,  Dionem,  Perithoonta,  Abderum  et  Phryga;  alii  et  Euristium  ah  Hercule  ama- 
turn  tradunt.  Socrates  pukkrorum  Adolescentum  causa  frequens  Gymnasium  adibatj 
fiagUiosque  spectaculo  pascebat  oeulos^  quod  et  Philebus  et  Phsedon  Rivales^  Charm- 
ides  et  ^reliqui  Platonis  Dialogic  satis  super  que  testatum  faciunt :  qudd  vero  Alo^ 
biades  c2e  eodem  Socrate  loquatur^  lubens  conticesco^  sed  et  abhorreo;  tantum  indtta-^ 
mentum  prnbet  libidini.  At  hunc  perstrinxit  Theodoretus  lib.  de  curat,  grac.  affect, 
cap.  ultimo.  Q^in  et  ipse  Plato  suum  demiratur  Agathonem,  Xenophon,  Gliiuain, 
Viigilius  Alexin,  Anacreon  Bathyllum :  Quod  autem  de  Nerone,  Qaudio,  ccsterorum- 
que  portentosd  libidine  memoria  proditum^  mallem  a  Petronio,  Suetonio,  emierisque 
peteUis^  quandd  omnem  Jidem  excedat^  qudm  a  me  expecietis;  sed  Vetera  querimMr. 
**Apud  Asianos,  Turcas,  Italos,  nunquum  frequentius  hoc  qudm  hodier»>  die  vitium;, 
Diana  Romanorum  Sodomia;  officirue  horum  alicubi  apud  Turcas,        ■■■^gtit  saxis. 

semina  mandanf'* arenca  arantes;  etfrequentes  querela^  etiamhUer  ipsasconr< 

juges  hoc  de  re,  quae  virorum  concubitum  illicitum  calceo  in  oppoeitam:  partem  verso 
magistratui  indicant;  nullum  apud  Italos  familiare  magis  peccaJtum^  qui  et  post  ^Vml-^ 
cianum  et  ^  Tatium,  scriptis  voluminibis  defendunt,  Johannes  de  la  Qusa,  Beventinu^ 
Episcopus^  divinum  opus  vocat^  suave  scelus^  adeoque  jactat^  se  non  ali&  ueum  Venere^ 
JViAiZ  usitatius  apud  monachoSj  Cardinalesy  sacr^iculos^,  etiam  ''furor  He  ad  mortem^ 
ad  insamam.  "Angelus  Politianus,  oh  pueri  amarem^  violent  as  siM  manus  it^ecU* 
Et  horrendum  sane  dictUf  quantum  apud  nos  pairum  memcrid^  scelus  detestandum  hoc 
scBvierit !  Quum  enim  Anno  1538.  prudentissimus  Rex  Henricus  Octavus  cucullato- 
rum  coenobia,  et  sacrificorum  collegia,  votariorum,  per  venerabiles  legum  Doctores 
Thomam  Leum,  Richardum  Laytonum  visitari  fecerat,  &c.,  tanto  numero  reperti  sunt 
apud  eos  scortatores,  cinaedi,  ganeones,  paedicones,  puerarii,  paederastae,  Sodomitae, 
(^Balei  verbis  utor)  Ganimedes,  &c.  ut  in  unoquoque  eorum  novam  credideris  Go- 
morrham.  Sed  vide  si  lubet  eorundem  Catalogum  apud  eundem  Baleum;  Puells 
(inquit)  in  lectis  dormire  non  poterant  ob  fratres  necromanticos.  Hcec  si  apud  votor 
rios^  monachos^  sanctos  scilicet  homunciones^  quid  in  foroj  quid  in  auJd  faction  sus- 
picerisf  quid  apud  nobiles,  quid  inter  fomices^  quam  non  fceditaiem^  quam  non  spur" 
citiem?  Sileo  interim  turpes  illas^  et  ne  nominandas  quidem  monachorum  ^vMStrupa^ 
Uones^  masturbatores.  ''  Rodericus  a  Castro  vocal^  turn  et  eos  qui  se  inoicem  ad  Vene' 
rem  excitandamflagris  ctedunt^  Spintrias^  Succubas^  Ambuheias^  et  lascivienfe  hmibo 
Tribades  illas  mulierculasy  qua  se  inoicem  fricant^  et  prater  Eunuchos  etiam  ad 
Venerem  explendam^  artificiosa  ilia  veretra  habent.  Immo  quod  magis  mirerejfosmina 
fcRminam  Constantinopoli  non  ita  pridem  deperiit^  ausa  rem  plane  incredibihm^  mu- 
iato  cultu  mentita  virum  de  nuptiis  sermonem  init^  et  brevi  nupta  est :  sed  authorem 
ipsiMt  consule<f  Busbequium.  Onutto  "  Salanarios  illos  Egyptiacos,  qui  cumfbrmosa" 
rum  eadaveribus  concumbunt;  et  eorum  vesanam  libidinem^  qui  etiam  idola  et  ma- 
gines  depereunt.  J^Tota  est  fabula  Pigmalionis  apud  "Ovidium;  Mundi  et  Pbulini 
apud  .£gesippum  belli  Jud.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Pontius  C.  Cessans  legcUus^  referente  Plinio, 
2i^.  35.  cap.  3.  quem  suspicor  eum  esse  qui  Christum  crucifixit^  piduris  Atalantae  et 
Helenas  adeo  libidine  incensus^  ut  tollere  eas  vellet  si  natura  tectorii  permisissety  alius 
staiuam  bonce  Fortunes  deperiit  (^ianus,  lib.  9.  cap.  37.)  alius  Bona  dea^  et  ne  qua 


*>  Rom.  i.  S7.  "CLdliua  Oiraldtw,  viia  ejus.  " Pueroi 
*niare  solis  Pbiioaophis  rf^linqaendum  vult  Lucianus 
^M-  Amorum.  ^  Busbequiua.  »  Achillea  Tatiua 
lib.  3.  w  Luclanua  Charidema  *t  Non  eat  hec 

oaeotuJa  demeoa.  Mart.        "  Joviua  Muac.    ^  Pmrat. 
lectori  lib.  de  vitia  ponfif.  >"  Mercurialia  cap.  de 

"lapiamo.  Oosliua  1.  IL  tntic  Icct.  cap.  14.  Qalenua  6. 


de  locia  aff,  *>De  morb.  mulier.  lib.  I.  c.  15. 

■Herodotua  1.  S.  Euterps:  uxovea  inaigniiim  viroram 
noil  atatiro  vita  Ainctaa  tradunt  condendaa,  ae  ne  eaa 
quidem  fusminaa  que  formoan  aunt,  aed  quatriduo 
ante  defunctaa,  ne  eum  iia  saJinarli  concombaa^  kc 
"  Metam.  13. 
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Love'Melanehobf. 


[Put.  3.  Seel 


pari  probro  vaeet.  **  Raptus  ad  stupra  {quod  ait  ilJe)  ei  ne  "  os  qnidem  a  lOndine 
ezceptum.  Heliogabalua,  per  omnia  cava  corporis  libidinem  recepitj  Lamprid.  rita 
ejus.  ^  HostiuB  quidam  specula  fecity  et  ita  disposuil^  ul  quum  virum  ipse  paUretmr^ 
aversus  omnes  admissarii  motus  in  specula  videret^  ac  deinde  falsa  magmtudine  tpm 
membri  ianquam  vera  gauderet^  simul  virum  etfaminam  passus^  quod  dictufadam 
et  abominandum.  Ut  peram  plane  sitf  quod  apud  "  Platarchum  Giyllus  Ulyssi  oijedL 
Ad  hunc  usque  diem  apud  nos  neque  mas  marem,  neque  fosmina  fcBmioam  amaTiL 
qualia  multa  apud  vos  meinorabiles  et  praeclari  viri  fecerant:  ut  viles  ihjssob  fecimu 
Hercules  imberbem  sectans  socium,  amicos  deseruit,  &c.  Vestne  libidines  intia  raos 
naturae  fines  coerceri  non  possunt,  quin  instar  fluvii  exundantis  atrocem  fceditatmB. 
tumultujn,  confusionemque  naturs  gignant  in  re  Venerea:  nam  et  capra&p  porcos. 
equos  inierunt  viri  et  fceminae,  insano  bestiarum  amore  exarserunt,  unde  Minotauii 
Centauri,  Sylvani,  Sphinges,  &c.  8ed  ne  confutando  doceamy  out  ea  foras  eferaau 
qua  non  omnes  scire  convenU  {hae  enim  doctis  solummodo^  quod  causa  non  absimdi 
"  Rodericus,  scripta  velim)  ne  levissimis  ingentis  et  dcpravatis  mentUnts  fadiami 
sceleris  noiitiam^  ^c,  nolo  quern  diulius  Msce  sordihus  inquinare, 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love  which  is  proper  to  men  and  women,  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves  much  rather  to  be  called  burning  lust,  tfau 
by  such  an  honourable  title.  There  is  an  honest  love<,  I  confess,  which  is  naturiL 
laqueus  occuUus  captivans  corda  hominum^  ut  a  mulierilnis  non  possbU  separari^  ^  a 
secret  snare  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  men,''  as  "Christopher  Fonseca  proves,  a 
strong  allurement,  of  a  most  attractive,  occult,  adamantine  property,  and  powerful 
virtue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it.  ^Et  qui  vim  non  sensit  amoris,  out  la^  etL, 
out  heUua,  He  is  not  a  man  but  a  block,  a  very  stone,  aui  ^J>rumeny  out  ^ehuchad- 
nezzarj  he  hath  a  gourd  for  his  head,  a  pepon  for  his  heart,  that  hath  not  felt  the 
power  of  it,  and  a  rare  creature  to  be  found,  one  in  an  age,  Qui  nunquam  visaJU- 
gravU  amore  puella;^  for  semel  insanivimus  omnes^  dote  we  either  young  or  ol(C  as 
*  he  said,  and  none  are  excepted  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses :  so  Cupid  in  *  Ludan 
complains  to  his  mother  Venus,  that  amongst  all  the  rest  his  arrows  could  not  piette 
them.  But  this  nuptial  love  is  a  common  passion,  an  honest,  for  men  to  love  in  tbe 
way  of  marriage;  ut  materia  appetit  formam^  sic  mulier  virum.*  Tou  know  maniaffe 
is  honourable,  a  blessed  calling,  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Paradise ;  it  breeds 
true  peace,  tranquillity,  content,  and  happiness,  qua  nulla  est  auifuii  unquam  sane- 
tior  conjunction  as  Daphnaeus  in  *  Plutarch  could  well  prove,  et  qua  generi  kajnaso 
immortalitatem  parai^  when  they  live  without  jarring,  scolding,  lovingly  as  they 
should  do. 


1"  Felices  ler  et  ampliw 

duos  irrupu  tenet  eopala,  nee  nllis 
Divulsus  querimouiis 
Suprema  ciiius  solvit  amor  die.** 


Thrice  bappy  tbey,  and  nore  than  Uiai, 
Wbom  bond  of  love  so  firmly  tiea, 

That  witboat  brawls  till  death  them  part, 
Tis  undissolv*d  and  never  diea.** 


As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Orpheus  and  Euridyoe,  Arria 
and  PcBtus,  Artemisia  and  Mausolus,  Rubenius  Celer,  that  would  needs  have  it  ea 
graven  on  his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea,  his  dear  wife,  forty-three  yeais 
eight  months,  and  never  fell  out     There  is  no  pleasure  in  this  world  compuable 

to  it,  'tis  summum  morialitatis  banum ^hominum  diviunque  voluptas,  Mma  Fenst 

latet  enim  in  mullere  aliquid  majus  potentiusque  omnibus  aliis  humanis  vohptO' 


iibus^  as  'one  holds,  there's  something  in  a  woman  beyond  all  human  delight;  a 
magnetic  virtue,  a  charming  quality,  an  occult  and  powerful  motive.  The  husband 
rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again  commands  his  heart,  he  is  her  servant,  she  is  odIt 
joy  and  content :  no  happiness  is  like  unto  it,  no  love  so  great  as  this  of  man  asd 
wife,  no  such  comfort  as  ^^placens  uxor^  a  sweet  wife :  "  Omms  amor  magmts,  sed 
aperto  in  conjuge  major.  When  they  love  at  last  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first,  ^  Cko- 
raque  charo  consenescit  conjugi^  as  Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helen,  afler  they  had 
been  nutrried  ten  years,  protesting  withal  that  he  loved  her  as  dear  as  he  did  the  fiist 

••Seneca  de  iro.  1. 11.  r.  l&  vNullus  est  meatus 

ad  quem  aon  pa  teat  adjtus  iiopudicitiB.  Clem.  Alex, 
pedag.  lib.  3.  c.  X  *>  Seneca  1.  nat.  quasst.  v^  Tom. 
P.  Gryllo.  M  De  morbis  mulienun  I.  1.  c  L5.  **  Am- 
phitheat.  amor.  cap.  4.  interpret.  C'urtjo.  >«iEneas 

Sylvius  Juvenal.  "And  be  who  has  not  felt  tbe  influ- 
ence of  love  is  either  a  stone  or  a  Ifeast.**  ^  Tertul. 
provar.  lib.  4.  adversus  Mane.  cap.  40.       *  "  One  wbom 


BO  maiden's  beauty  had  ever  aflected.**  •< 

«Tom.  1.  dial,  deorum  Lodanus.  AaKwe  dob  sr#M 
MusB.  *  '*  As  matter  seeks  form,  so  aroasaa  isrsi 

towards  man.**  *In  amator.  dialog.  'Bsr 

•  Lucretius.  •  Fonseca.  •  Bor. .      u  proptft 

IS  Simonides,  gntc  "  She  grows  old  ia  Utiwn  aad  la  jeia 
together." 


Mem.  1.  Sabs.  2.] 
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hour  that  he  was  betrothed.    And  in  their  old  age,  when  they  make  much  of  one 
another,  saying,  as  he  did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet. 


u**  Uxor  ▼iTamns  quod  viximut,  et  moriamur, 
Servantet  nomen  tumpiimus  in  tlialamo ; 
Nee  feral  ulla  diet  ut  commutemur  in  cvo, 
Qnin  tibi  aim  Juvenis,  tuque  puella  mibi." 


**  Dear  wife,  let'f  live  in  love,  and  die  together, 
As  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will : 
Let  no  day  change  or  alter  our  aflectinns, 
But  let'a  be  young  to  one  another  still.** 


•/) 


Such  should  conjugal  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are  one  flesh,  so  should 
they  be  of  one  mind,  as  in  an  aristocratical  government,  one  consent,  '^  Geyron-like, 
coalescere  in  unum^  have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  nill  the  same.  A  good 
wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  looking-glass  to  represent  her  husband's 
face  and  passion :  if  he  be  pleasant,  she  should  be  merry ;  if  he  laugh,  she  should 
smile :  if  he  look  sad,  she  should  participate  of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a  part  with 
him,  and  so  should  they  continue  in  mutual  love  one  towards  another. 


li'*  Et  me  ab  amore  tuo  deducet  nulla  aenectua, 
Bive  ego  Tythonua,  aive  ego  Neetor  ero." 


"  No  age  shall  part  roy  love  Arom  thee,  aweet  wife. 
Though  I  live  Neaior  or  Tithonua'  life.** 


And  she  again  to  him,  as  the  ^  Bride  saluted  the  Bridegroom  of  old  in  Rome,  Ubi  tu 
Ccdus^  ego  semper  Caia^  be  thou  still  Caius,  PU  be  Gala. 

Tis  a  happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  is  blessed  (saith  Solomon,  Prov. 
V.  17.)  ^  and  he  rejoiceth  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  is  to  him  as  the  loving 
hind  and  pleasant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continually."  But  this  love  of  ours  is 
immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  in  any  bounds.  It  will  not 
contain  itself  within  the  union  of  marriage,  or  apply  to  one  object,  but  is  a  wander- 
ing, extravagant,  a  domineering,  a  boundless,  an  irrefragable,  a  destructive  passion  : 
sometimes  this  burning  lust  rageth  after  marriage,  and  then  it  is  properly  called 
jealousy;  sometimes  before,  and  then  it  is  called  heroical  melancholy;  it  extends 
sometimes  to  co-rivals,  &c.,  begets  rapes,  incests,  murders :  Marcus  Antonius  com" 
pressit  Faustinam  sororem^  Caracalla  Juliam  ^overcam^  ^ero  Mairem^  Caligula 
sorores^  Cyneras  Myrrhamjiliam^  Sfc,  But  it  is  confined  within  no  terms  of  blood, 
years,  sex,  or  whatsoever  else.  Some  furiously  rage  before  they  come  to  discretion 
or  age.  "  Quartilla  in  Petronjus  never  remembered  she  was  a  maid ;  and  the  wife 
of  Bath,  in  Chancer,  cracks, 

Since  I  was  twho9  yeenr  oiA,  Miees, 
Husband*  at  Kirk-door  had  Ijbte. 

^  Aratine  Lucretia  sold  her  maidenhead  a  thousand  times  before  she  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  plus  milies  vendiderani  virglnitatem^  Sfc.  neque  te  celabo^  non  deerant  qui 
ut  integrant  ambirent  Rahab,  that  harlot,  began  to  be  a  professed  quean  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she  hid  the  spies,  as  '*  Hugh  Broughton  proves,  to 
whom  Serrarius  the  Jesuit,  quczsL  6.  in  cap.  2.  Josue^  subscribes.  Generally  women 
begin  pubescere^  as  they  call  it,  or  caiullire^  as  Julius  Pollux  cites,  lib,  2.  cap,  3. 
onomast  out  of  Aristophanes,  ^  at  fourteen  years  old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves, 
and  some  plainly  rage.  "  Leo  Afer  saith,  that  in  Africa  a  man  shall  scarce  find  a 
maid  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  #re  so  forward,  and  many  amongst  us  after  they 
come  into  the  teens  do  not  live  without  husbands,  but  linger.  What  pranks  in  this 
kind  the  middle  ages  have  played  is  not  to  be  recorded.  Si  mihi  sint  centum  lingua^ 
sint  oraque  centum^  no  tongue  can  sufficiently  declare,  every  story  is  full  of  men  and 
women's  insatiable  lust,  Nero's,  Heliogabali,  Bouosi,  &c.  ^  CcbUus  Amphilenum^  sed 
Q^intius  Amphelinam  depereunt^  Sfc.  They  neigh  after  other  men's  wives  (as  Jeremia, 
cap.  V.  8.  complaineth)  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  town  bulls,  raptores  virginum 
et  viduarum^  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do.  Solomon's  wisdom  was  extinguished 
in  this  fire  of  lust,  Samson's  strength  enervated,  piety  in  Lot's  dauffhtera  quite  for- 
got, gravity  of  priesthood  in  Eli's  sons,  reverend  old  age  in  the  Elders  that  would 
violate  Susanna,  filial  duty  in  Absalom  to  his  stepmother,  brotherly  love  in  Ammon 
towards  his  sister.  Human,  divine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and 
men,  fair,  foul  means,  fame,  fortune,  shame,  disgrace,  honour  cannot  oppose,  stave 
ofi^  or  withstand  the  fury  of  it,  omnia  vincit  amor^  Sfc,    No  cord  nor  cable  can  so 


13  Auaoniufl.  Xtiprvnn  Hniirit.T  svmlioluiii.  ' 

» Propert.  I.  2.        wpiutarth.  c.'Xi.  Roui.  Ili-'i.      >' Ju- 
DoneiD  habeain  irarnni.  fi  iiii(]unin  memincrim  me  vir- 
ginem  fuiaae.    liifaiifi  uiiim  parihus  iiiqiiinaia  sum,  K  • 
Bubinde  niajoribna  mn  applicui,  diincc  Md  ctniem  p<*r>  j 
veni ;  at  Milo  viluluni,  dtc.       ^  Pariiodidaac  dial.  lat.  i 


interp.  Casp.  Barthio  ex  Ital.  >*  Angelioo  aeriptur 

concentu.  *>  Bpictetua  c.  42.  mulierea  atatim  ab  anno 
14  movere  incipiunt,  ^c  attrectari  ae  ainunt  et  «>po* 
nunc.  Levinu  Jiemniua.  >>  Lib.  3.  fol.  196.  *>Ca> 
tuUua. 


^ 
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Lofoe-MRhmcholy. 


[Part.  3.  Sec  1 


forcibly  draw,  <ir  hold  so  fiMt,  as  love  can  do  with  a  twined  thread.  The  soorchiog 
beams  under  the  equinoctial,  or  extremity  of  cold  within  the  circle  arctic^  where  the 
very  seas  are  frozen,  cold  or  torrid  zone,  cannot  avoid  or  expel  this  heat,  finy,  aid 
rage  of  mortal  men. 

■  •«  Qoo  fbfifl  ab  demetti,  nulla  eat  ftiga,  to  licat  naqae 
Ad  Taoaim  fttgiaa,  uaque  aeqaetur  aauM-.** 

Of  women's  unnataral,  **  insatiable  lust,  what  country,  what  village  doth  not  coa- 
plain  ?  Mother  and  daughter  sometimes  dote  on  the  same  man,  &ther  and  son, 
master  and  servant,  on  one  woman. 

*** Bed  amor,  aed  inefll«naia  libido, 

QxAA  eaatum  in  terris  inteDtatamque  reliqoitr* 

What  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madness,  might  I  reckon  up  ?  Ta 
this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as  are  still  in  their  hot  blood ;  bnt  for  an 
old  fool  to  dote,  to  see  an  old  lecher,  what  more  odious,  what  can  be  more  absurd  ? 
and  yet  what  so  common  ?  Who  so  furious  ?  ^Amare  ea  atatt  si  oceiperimt,  sw^to 
insaniunt  tterius.  Some  dote  then  more  than  ever  they  did  in  their  youth.  How 
many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  burstenbellied,  crooked,  toothless,  bald,  blear- 
eyed,  impotent,  rotten,  old  men  shall  you  see  flickering  still  in  every  place  ?  One 
gets  him  a  young  wife,  another  a  courtezan,  and  when  he  can  scarce  Uft  his  leg  over 
a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot  already  in  Charon's  boat,  when  he  hath  the  trembling  in  hii 
joints,  the  gout  in  his  feet,  a  perpetual  rheum  in  his  head,  ^  a  continuate  cougfa,^ 
^  lus  sight  fiiils  him,  thick  of  hearing,  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dried  op 
and  gone,  may  not  spit  from  him,  a  very  child  again,  that  cannot  dress  himself^  or 
cut  his  own  meat,  yet  he  will  be  dreaming  of,  and  honing  af\er  wenches,  what  cu 
be  more  unseemly  ?  Worse  it  is  in  women  than  in  men,  when  she  is  atate  declims, 
diu  vidudf  mater  olim^parum  decor e  nuUrimonium  seqtd  videtur^  an  old  widow,  a 
mother  so  long  since  r^  in  Pliny's  opinion),  she  doth  very  unseemly  seek  to  marry, 
yet  whilst  she  is  "  so  old  a  crone,  a  beldam,  she  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  go  nor  stauL 
a  mere  "^carcass,  a  witch,  and  scarce  feel ;  she  catter wauls,  and  must  have  a  stallion, 
a  champion,  she  must  and  will  marry  again,  and  betroth  herself  to  some  younf 
man,  '*  that  hates  to  look  on,  but  for  her  goods ;  abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  good  name,  her  own  undoing,  grief  of  friends,  and  ruin  of  her 
children. 

'^'^ut  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love,  is  to  set  a  candle  in  the 
sun.  "  It  rageth  with  all  sons  and  conditions  of  men,  yet  is  most  evident  amoof 
such  as  are  young  and  lusty,  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  nobly  descended,  high 
fed,  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease ;  and  for  that  cause  (which  our  divines  call  burn- 
ing lust)  this  ^ferinus  insanus  amor^  this  mad  and  beastly  passion,  as  I  have  said,  ii 
named  by  our  physicians  heroical  love,  and  a  more  honourable  title  put  upon  it 
Amor  nolfilis^  as  ^  Savanarola  styles  it,  because  noble  men  and  women  make  a  com* 
mon  practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily  affected  with  it  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Faij  1. 
tract.  4.  cap.  23.  calleth  this  passion  Ilishif  ana  defines  it  *^  to  be  a  disease  or  me- 
lancholy vexation,  or  anguish  of  mind,  in  which  a  man  continually  meditates  of  the 
beauty,  gesture,  manners  of  his  mistress,  and  troubles  himself  about  it :  desiring,^ 
(as  Savanarola  adds)  with  all  intentions  and  eagerness  of  mind,  ^  to  compass  or 
enjoy  her,  *  as  commonly  hunters  trouble  themselves  about  their  sports,  the  covetoui 
about  their  gold  and  goods,  so  is  he  tormented  still  about  his  mistress.''  AmoMus 
Villanovanus,  in  his  book  of  heroical  love,  defines  it,  ''^a  continual  cogitation  of 
that  which  he  desires,  with  a  confidence  or  hope  of  compassing  it ;"  which  defini- 


■  Euripidea.  "  Wbithenoever  enraaed  yoa  fly  there 
la  no  eacape.  Altboagh  you  reach  the  Tanaia,  love  will 
atill  punae  you.**  *•  De  mulierum  inexhauata  libi- 

dine  luzuque  inaatiabili  omneHBque  regionea  oonquerf 


poaM  eziatiroo.  Bteph. 


»  "  What  have  luat  and 


onreatrained  deaire  left  chaste  or  inviolate  upon  earth  r* 
**Plauttta.  •'Ocnii  califant,  aures  graviter  aodiant, 
capilli  flunnt,  entia  areadt,  flatoa  olet,  tuaaia,  Ac  Cy- 
prian. "  Lib.  8.  Epitt.  RuAnua.  ■  Hiatque  turpi* 
inter  aridaa  natea  podex.  »  Oadaveroaa  adeo  at  ab 
inferia  reversa  videri  poealt,  vult  adhuc  catuilire. 
*>  Nam  et  matrimoniis  eat  deapectum  tenium.  JEneas 
Bil Vina.  »  Q,uid  toto  terrarum  orbe  commuaiua  ?  que 
dvitaa,  qaod  oppiduin,  que  Iknilia  vacat  amatorum 


ezemplia?  ^neaa  Silviuiu  Qoia  trigeaiiuMm  aaaia 
natua  nuJlum  amoriacauaa  perefit  inaifse  fbdani  ?  m 
de  me  facio  oonjecluram,  quern  amor  in  oiille  pencali 
miait.  "  Foreatua.  Plato.  ••  Pract.  major.  Tnci 
n.  cap.  1.  Rub.  II.  de  c^t.  cap.  quod  bia  mattaa  ooa 
ting  at.  *  Bee  Bfntudo  eat  aolicitodo  anelaacbolia 
in  qua  homo  applicat  aibi  eontiouam  eofitaiioaca  m- 

^ir  pulctaritudine  ipaios  quam  amat,  geaiaam  moraa- 
Animi  forte  accidena  quo  quia  rem  habere  niniaafi* 
dilate  ooneopiacit,  ut  lodoe  venatorea,  aonim  et  opa 
avari.  **  Aaaidua  cofitatio  luper  rem  dt  " 

cum  oonfldentia  obiiDoodi*  ut  ape  apprehei 
tabile.  ' 
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tion  his  commentator  cavils  at.  For  continual  cogitation  is  not  the  geims  but  a 
symptom  of  love ;  we  continually  think  of  that  which  we  hate  and  abhor,  as  well 
as  that  which  we  love;  and  many  things  we  covet  and  desire,  without  all  hope  of 
attaining.  Carolus  a  Lorme,  in  his  Questions,  makes  a  doubt,  An  amor  sit  morbus^ 
whether  this  heroical  love  be  a  disease :  Julius  Pollux  Onamast,  lib,  6.  cap,  44.  de- 
termines it.  They  that  are  in  love  are  likewise  "sick;  lascivus^  salax^  lasciviens^ 
et  qtd  in  veneremfurit^  veri  est  agrotus.  Arnoldus  will  have  it  improperly  so  called, 
and  a  malady  rather  of  the  body  than  mind.  TuUy,  in  his  TSisculans^  defines  it  a 
furious  disease  of  the  mind.  Plato,  madness  itself.  Ficinus,  his  Commentator,  cap. 
12.  a  species  of  madness,  ^'  for  many  have  nm  mad  for  women,"  Elsdr.  iv.  26.  But 
"  Rhases  "  a  melancholy  passion :"  and  most  physicians  make  it  a  species  or  kind 
of  melancholy  (as  will  appear  by  the  symptoms),  and  treat  of  it  apart ;  whom  I 
mean  to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  in  all  his  kinds,  to  examine  his  several  causes,  to 
show  his  symptoms,  indications,  prognostics,  efiect,  that  so  it  may  be  with  more 
fitcility  cured. 

The  part  affected  in  the  meantime,  as  ^Arnoldus  supposeth,  'Ms  the  former  part 
of  the  head  for  want  of  moisture,"  which  his  Commentator  rejects.  Langius,  med, 
epist,  lib.  1.  cap,  24.  will  have  this  passion  seated  in  the  liver,  and  to  keep  residence 
in  the  heart,  ^'  ^  to  proceed  first  from  the  eyes  so  carried  by  our  spirits,  and  kindled 
with  imagination  in  the  liver  and  heart ;"  coget  amare  jecur^  as  the  saying  is.  Me- 
dium feret  per  epoTj  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For  some  such  cause  belike  ^  Homer 
feigns  Titius'  liver  (who  was  enamoured  of  Latona)  to  be  still  gnawed  by  two  vul- 
tures day  and  night  in  hell,  ^^'for  that  young  men's  bowels  thus  enamoured,  are  so 
continually  tormented  by  love."  Gordonius,  cap,  2.  part,  2.  ^"  will  have  the  testi- 
cles an  immediate  subject  or  cause,  the  liver  an  antecedent."  Fracastorius  agrees  in 
this  with  Gordonius,  inde  primitus  imaginatio  venerea^  erectio^  Sfc,  tUillatissimam 
partem  vocat^  ita  ut  nisi  extruso  semine  gestiens  voluptas  non  cessai^  nee  assidua  ve- 
neris  recordation  addit  Gnastioinius  Comment,  4,  Sect,  prob,  27.  Arist,  But  ^pro- 
perly it  is  a  passion  of  the  brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  corrupt 
imagination,  and  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  c,  19.  de  morb.  cerebri  (who  writes  copi- 
ously of  this  erotical  love),  place  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  affections  of  the  brain. 
^Melancthon  de  animd  confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  affected,  and  Guia- 
nerius,  Tract,  15.  cap,  13  eM7.  though  many  put  all  the  affections  in  the  heart,  refers 
it  to  the  brain.  Ficinus,  cap,  7.  in  Convivium  Platonis^  ^^  will  have  the  blood  to  be 
the  part  afiected."  Jo.  Frietagius,  cap,  14.  noct,  med,  supposeth  all  four  aflected, 
heart,  liver,  brain,  blood;  but  the  major  part  concur  upon  the  brain,  *^'tis  imaginaiio 
lasa;  and  both  imagination  and  reason  are  misaflected;  because  of  his  corrupt  judg- 
ment, and  continual  meditation  of  that  which  he  desires,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
melancholy.  If  it  be  violent,  or  his  disease  inveterate,  as  I  have  determined  in  the 
precedent  partitions,  both  imagination  and  reason  are  misaffected,  first  one,  then  the 
other. 


MEMB.  II. 

Sub  SECT.  I.     Causes  of  Heroical  Love^  Temperature^fuU  Diet^  Idleness^  Place^ 

Climate^  fyc. 

Of  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  ^Ficinus  cap,  10.  saith  they  are  most  prone 
to  this  burning  lust,  that  have  Venus  in  Leo  in  their  horoscope,  when  the  Moon  and 
Venus  be  mutually  a^ected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus'  complexion.    ^  Plutarch  inter- 


"  Morbus  corporis  potiua  quaiu  aiiimi.  ^  Amor 

est  pMsio  meUncholica.  ^  Ob  caleflnctiotiem 

•piriuium  par*  anterior  capittfl  tahorat  ub  consump* 
tjonem  bumiditatit.  <'  AffiHrtua  animi  concupincibilit 
ftdetiderio  rei  amatc  per  oculus  in  mente  conoepto, 
ipiritua  in  corde  et  jecore  incendena.  «  Odyw.  tft 

Meiaaior.  4.  Ovid.  ^  Quod  tatem  carniflctnam 

in  adoleieentum  viaoenbus  amor  factat  inexplebilis. 
^Testieuli  quoad  cauaam  conjunctam,  epar  anteceden- 
lem,  poasunt  ease  aubjectum.  ^  Propridpaaaio 

cerebri  cat  ob  corrapum  imagioationem.        ''Cap.  da 


afRfCtibua.  ^  Gat  corruptio  imafi native  et  natiraativn 
flicultatia,  oh  foruiam  fortit«r  affixam,  oorruptumque 
Judicium,  ut  aemper  de  eo  coattet,  ideoque  reete  malan* 
cholicua  appeilatur.  Cbncupiaeentia  vehemena  ex  oor- 
rupto  Judicin  estimative  virtutia.  *  Comment,  in 

convivium  Flatonia.  Irretiuntur  dto  quibua  oaacenti' 
bua  Venus  fuerit  in  Leone,  vel  Luna  venerem  vetie. 
menter  aapexerit,  et  qui  eadem  oomplexione  aunt  |ma. 
diti.  «  Plerumque  ama tores  aunt,  et  ai  f«uiiiiUB  me* 
retricea,  1.  da  audiesd. 
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prets  astrologically  that  tale  of  Mars  and  Venii9,  ^  in  whose  genitnres  t  and  ?  are  in 
conjunction,''  they  are  commonly  lascivious,  and  if  women  queans ;  ^  as  the  good 
wife  of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer ;'' 

IfoUew€d  Oft  miMS  iucliumtion, 
Bf  virtu*  ^  «y  cmufcUolira. 

But  of  all  those  astrological  aphorisms  which  I  have  ever  read,  that  of  Cardan  b 
most  memorable,  for  which  howsoever  he  is  bitterly  censured  by  ^  Marinns  Marcea- 
nus,  a  malapert  friar,  and  some  others  (which  ^*he  himself  suspected)  yet  methinks 
it  is  free,  downright,  plain  and  ingenious.  In  his  ^  eighth  Gemiwrt^  or  examj^  he 
hath  these  words  of  himself,  d  %  and  ^  in  $  dignitatiSus  assiduam  mihi  Venereanim 
cogitationem  prcatahuiU^  iia  ut  nunquam  quiescam,  £t  paulo  post,  CogUatio  Venere- 
orum  me  iorquet  perpetud^  et  quam  facto  implere  non  Ucuit,  autjfecisse  potentem  puduiL, 
cogiiaiione  assidud  merUitus  sum  voluptatem,  Et  alibi,  obCet^  dominium  et  radiomm 
mixiumem^  profundum  fuU  ingenium,  sed  lascivum^  egoque  turpi  lihidini  dedilus  et 
obsccsnus.  So  &r  Cardan  of  himself,  quod  de  ee  fatctur  idea  "  ul  ulilUatem  adferai 
studiosis  hujusce  discipliiUE^  and  for  this  he  is  traduced  by  Marcennus,  when  as  in 
effect  he  saith  no  more  than  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilp  his  scholar, 
oferehant  se  mihi  visenda  mulieres^  quarum  pmcellerUi  eleganlid  et  decore  spectidnii 
tentabatur  mea  integritas  pudicUia.  EU  quidem  fiagitium  vilavi  fondcatiomsj  at 
mundiiia  virginalisjlorem  arcanii  cordis  cogilatione  fadavi.  Sed  ad  rem.  Aptioies 
ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quorum  genesi  Venus  est  in  signo  mascnlino,  et  in 
Satumi  finibus  aut  oppositione,  &c.  Ptolomeus  in  quadripart.  plura  de  his  et  specr- 
alia  habet  aphorismatia,  longo  proculdubio  usu  confirmata,  et  ab  experientia  mnlta 
perfecta,  inquit  commentator  ejus  Cardanus.  Tho.  CampaneUa  Astrologia  lib.  4. 
cap.  8.  articulis  4  and  5.  insaniam  amatoriam  remonstrantia,  multa  pne  csteris  aceu- 
mulat  aphorismata,  quae  qui  volet,  consulat.  Chiromantici  ex  cingulo  Veneris  ple- 
rumque  conjecturam  faciunt,  et  monte  Veneris,  de  quorum  decretis,  Taisnenim, 
Johan.  de  Indagine,  Goclenium,  ceterosque  si  lubet,  inspicias.  Physicians  divine 
wholly  from  the  temperature  and  complexion ;  phlegmatic  persons  are  seldom  taken, 
according  to  Ficinus  Comment,  cap.  9;  naturally  melancholy  less  than  they,  but 
once  taken  they  are  never  freed ;  though  many  are  of  opinion  ilatuous  or  hypochon- 
driacal mehmcholy  are  most  subject  of  all  others  to  this  infirmity.  Valescus  assigns 
their  strong  imagination  for  a  cause,  Bodine  abundance  of  wind,  Gordonius  of  seed, 
and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  the  seed,  which  cause  their  violent  and  furious  passions. 
Sanguine  thence  are  soon  caught,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love,  and  by  their  good 
wills,  saith  ^  Lucian,  ^  would  have  a  bout  with  every  one  they  see :"  the  colt's  evil 
is  common  to  all  complexions.  Theomestus  a  young  and  lusty  gallant  acknowledge 
eth  (in  the  said  author)  all  this  to  be  verified  in  him,  ^  I  am  so  amorously  given, 
''you  may  sooner  number  the  sea-sands,  and  snow  falling  from  the  skies,  than  my 
several  loves.  Cupid  had  shot  all  his  arrows  at  me,  I  am  deluded  with  various 
desires,  one  love  succeeds  another,  and  that  so  soon,  that  before  one  is  ended,  I 
begin  with  a  second ;  she  that  is  last  is  still  fairest,  and  she  that  is  present  pleaseth 
me  most :  as  an  hydra's  head  my  loves  increase,  no  lolaus  can  help  me.  Mine  eyes 
are  so  moist  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  love,  that  they  draw  all  beauties  to  them,  and 
are  never  satisfied.  1  am  in  a  doubt  what  fury  of  Venus  this  should  be :  alas,  hoir 
have  I  ofiended  her  so  to  vex  me,  what  Hippolitus  am  I !"  What  Telchin  is  mj 
genius  ?  or  is  it  a  natural  imperfection,  an  hereditary  passion  ?  Another  in  "AnacreoD 
confesseth  that  he  had  twenty  sweethearts  in  Athens  at  once,  fifteen  at  Corinth,  as 
many  at  Thebes,  at  Lesbos,  and  at  Rhodes,  twice  as  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caiia, 
twenty  thousand  in  all :  or  in  a  word,  it  tvua  itavta,  &c. 

*'  Fblia  arboram  omniuDi  ti 
Ndfti  referre  cuncu. 


Aul  computare  areoaa 
In  equore  aniveraaa. 
Solum  meorum  amornin 
Te  fecero  logistam  V 


*'  Canst  count  the  leaves  in  May. 
Or  «anda  i'tb'oeean  sea  ? 
Tben  count  my  \ove»  1  prajr.** 


His  eyes  are  like  a  balance,  apt  to  propend  each  way,  and  to  be  weighed  down 


•  Comment,  in  Genea.  cap.  3.     *>  Etii  in  hoc  parum  '  alii  ainorea  aliis  SBceedant,  ac  priuM|aam  A'canant  pn- 
4  prsclara  infkmta  ttultitiaquf*  abero,  vincit  tameu 
•mor  veritatia.      »  Edit.  Basil.  1$S3.  Cum  Commentar. 
in  PtolomBi  quadripartitum.  »  Foi.  445.  Basil. 

EdiL  M  i)jal.  amunim.  •*Citius  maris  fluctus 

•t  Bl?«a  eoBlo  delabeatea  numeraris  quam  amoriis  neoa ; 


ores,  incipiunt  sequentes.    Adeo  bumidi^  ocalif 
inbabitat  Asylui  omnem  formam  ad  w  \uifyea%,  at  auJIi 
satietaie  expteatur.     Qucnam  bmc  ^gg  Vcaens,  te. 
**  Num.  xxxii. 
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""  Menc  erit  apta  capi  tum  quum  lajtiBsima  rerum. 
Ut  aegea  in  pingui  luiariabtt  bumo.** 


with  every  wench's  looks,  his  heart  a  weathercock,  his  afiection  tinder,  or  napthe 
itself,  which  every  &ir  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistress's  favour  sets  on  fire.  Guia- 
nerius  tract  15.  cap.  14.  refers  all  this  "to  '^the  hot  temperature  of  the  testicles," 
Ferandus  a  Frenchman  in  his  Erotique  MeL  (which  ^book  came  first  to  my  hands 
after  the  third  edition)  to  certain  atomi  in  the  seed,  ^'  such  as  are  very  spermatic  and 
full  of  seed."  I  find  the  same  in  Aristot,  sect,  4.  proh,  17.  si  non  secerruUur  semen, 
cessare  tentigines  non  possunty  as  Gaustavinius  his  commentator  translates  it:  for 
which  cause  these  young  men  that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  subject  to  it. 
Hercules  de  Saxonia  hath  the  same  words  in  efiect.  But  most  part  I  say,  such  as 
are  aptest  to  love  that  are  young  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  stall-fed,  free  from  cares,  like 
cattle  in  a  rank  pasture,  idle  and  solitary  persons,  they  must  needs  hirquUullire^  as 
Guastavinius  recites  out  of  Censorinus. 

I  **  The  mind  is  apt  to  last,  and  hot  or  cold, 

I  As  corn  luxuriates  in  a  better  mould." 

The  place  itself  makes  much  wherein  we  live,  the  clime,  air,  and  discipline  if  they 
concur.  In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen,  near  to  Pergamus,  thou  shalt  scarce  find  an 
adulterer,  but  many  at  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of  the  seat.  It  was  that 
plenty  of  all  things,  which  made  ^Corinth  so  infamous  of  old,  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  place  to  entertain  those  foreign  comers ;  every  day  strangers  came  in,  at  each 
gate,  from  all  quarters.  In  that  one  temple  of  Venus  a  thousand  whores  did  prosti- 
tute themselves,  as  Strabo  writes,  besides  Lais  and  the  rest  of  better  note :  all  nations 
resorted  thither,  as  to  a  school  of  Venus.  Tour  hot  and  southern  countries  are 
prone  to  lust,  and  far  more  incontinent  than  those  that  live  in  the  north,  as  Bodine  dis- 
courseth  at  large.  Method,  hist,  cap,  5.  Molles  Asiatici^  so  are  Turks,  Greeks,  Span- 
iards, Italians,  even  all  that  latitude ;  and  in  those  tracts,  such  as  are  more  fruitful, 
plentiful,  and  delicious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in  Italy,  domicilium  luxtu  Tully 
terms  it,  and  (which  HannibaPs  soldiers' can  witness)  Canopus  in  Egypt,  Sybaris, 
Phoeacia,  Baiae,  **  Cyprus,  Lampsacus.  In  "  Naples  the  fruit  of  the  soU  and  pleasant 
air  enervate  their  bodies,  and  alter  constitutions :  insomuch  that  Florus  calls  it  Cer' 
tamen  Bacchi  et  Veneris^  but  "Foliot  admires  it.  In  Italy  and  Spain  they  have  their 
stews  in  every  great  city,  as  in  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  wherein,  some  say,  dwell 
ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten  thousand  are  courtezans ;  and  yet  for  all 
this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath  a  peculiar  mistress ;  fornications,  adulteries,  are 
nowhere  so  common :  urbs  est  jam  tota  lupanar;  how  should  a  man  Uve  honest 
amongst  so  many  provocations  ?  now  if  vigour  of  youth,  greatness,  liberty  I  mean, 
and  that  impunity  of  sin  which  grandees  take  unto  themselves  in  this  kind  shall 
meet,  what  a  gap  must  it  needs  open  to  all  manner  of  vice,  with  what  fury  will  it 
rage  ?  For,  as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  observes,  libido  consequuta  quumfuerit 
materiam  improbam^  et  praruptam  licentiam^  et  effrenatam  audaciam^  &c.,  what  will 
not  lust  efi^ct  in  such  persons  ?  For  commonly  princes  and  great  men  make  no 
scruple  at  all  of  such  matters,  but  with  that  whore  in  Spartian,  quicquid  libet  licet^ 
they  think  they  may  do  what  they  list,  profess  it  publicly,  and  rather  brag  with  Pro* 
cuius  (that  writ  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Rome,  ^  what  famous  exploits  he  had  done  in 
that  kind)  than  any  way  be  abashed  at  it.  "  Nicholas  Sanders  relates  of  Henry  VIII. 
(I  know  not  how  truly)  Quod  paucas  vidit  pulchriores  quas  non  concupierit^  et  pau- 
cissimas  non  concupierit  quas  non  violarit^  ^  He  saw  very  few  maids  that  he  did  not 
desire,  and  desired  fewer  whom  he  did  not  enjoy  :^'  nothing  so  familiar  amongst 
them,  'tis  most  of  their  business :  Sardanapalus,  Messalina,  and  Joan  of  Naples,  are 
not  comparable  to  "  meaner  men  and  women ;  Solomon  of  old  had  a  thousand  concu- 
bines; Ahasuerus  his  eunuchs  and  keepers;  Nero  his  TigUlinus  panders,  and  bawds; 
the  Turks,  '^  Muscovites,  Mogors,  Xerif&  of  Barbary,  and  Persian  Sophies,  are  no 
whit  inferior  to  them  in  our  times.  Delectus  Jit  omnium  puelUtrum  toto  regno  formA 


"Qoi  catidum  tenticulorum  eriain  habent,  Sac 
"  Priniod  at  Paris  1684.  seven  years  after  my  flrst  edi« 
tion.  as  Ovid  de  art.  »  Gerbelius,  descript. 

Onecie.  Rerum  omnium  affluentia  et  loci  mira  oppor- 
tonitas,  nullo  non  die  hospites  in  portas  advertebant. 
'Tompto  Veneris  mille  meretricea  ae  prontituebant 
*iTotaCypri  insula  deiittis  incumbit,  et  ob  id  tantum 
laiurie  dedita  ut  sit  olim  Veneri  sacrata.  Ortelius, 
uunpsaeus,  olim  Priapo  aacer  ob  vinom  generoaum,  et 


loci  deliciaa.  Idem.  ">  Agri  Neapolitan!  delectatio. 
eleitantia,  amosnitaa,  vix  intra  roodum  bumannm  con* 
sistere  videtur;  uiide,&£.  Leand.  Alber.  in  Campania. 
0  Lib.  de  laud.  urb.  Neap.  Disputat.  de  niorbis  animi, 
Reinoldo  Interpret.  **  l^mpridias.  Quod  decern 

noctibus  centum  virgines  fecistet  mulieres.  «  Vita 

ejus.  ■*  If  ibey  contain  themselves,  many  limea  it 

is  not  virtutis  amore;  non  deest  voluntas  aed  facultaa. 
^  In  Muacov. 
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prasiantiarum  (saith  JotIus)  pro  imperatare;  et  gwu  ilk  linqmif  nobiles  hahemt; 

they  press  and  muster  up  wenches  as  we  do  soldiers,  and  have  their  choice  of  the 
rarest  beauties  their  countries  can  afibrd,  and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep  them  iiroin 
adultery,  incest,  sodomy,  buggery,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.  We  may  conclude, 
that  if  they  be  young,  foitunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and  idle  withal,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible that  they  should  live  honest,  not  rage,  and  precipitate  themselves  into  these 
inconveniences  of  burning  lust. 

*B  •«  Otium  et  ng9»  priua  et  beatae 
Perdidit  urbei." 

Idleness  overthrows  aU,  Vacuo  pectore  regnat  amor,  love  tyranniseth  in  an  idle 
person.    Amore  abundas  Antipho.     If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  ^^Invidia  re/ 

amort  miser  torquebere ^Thou  shalt  be  haled  in  pieces  with  envy,  lust,  some 

passion  or  other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  nude  agere  discunt ;  'tis  Ari^jtotle's  simile, 
^^as  match  or  touchwood  takes  fire,  so  doth  an  idle  person  love.'^  Quaritur 
jEgistus  quart  sit  fact  us  adulter,  &c.,  why  was  iElgistus  a  whoremaster  ?  You 
need  not  ask  a  reason  of  it.  Ismenedora  stole  Baccho,  a  woman  forced  a  man,  as 
^'  Aurora  did  Cephalus :  no  marvel,  saith  ^  Plutarch,  Luxurious  opibus  more  homuaan 
mulier  agit :  she  was  rich,  fortunate  and  jolly,  and  doth  but  as  men  do  in  that  case, 
as  Jupiter  did  by  Europa,  Neptune  by  Amymone.  The  poets  therefore  did  well  to 
feign  all  shepherds  lovers,  to  give  themselves  to  songs  and  dalliances,  because  they 
lived  such  idle  lives.  For  love,  as  ^  Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  otiosi  aniaa  affectus^ 
an  afiection  of  an  idle  mind,  or  as  ^^  Seneca  describes  it,  Juventd  gignitur,  juxa 
nutritur,feriis  alitvr,  otioque  inter  keta  fortuntB  bon^e;  youth  begets  it,  riot  main- 
tains it,  idleness  nourisheth  it,  &c.  which  makes  *  Gordonius  the  physician  cap,  20. 
part.  2.  call  this  disease  the  proper  passion  of  nobility.  Now  if  a  weak  judgment 
and  a  strong  apprehension  do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  shall  they 
resist  ?  Savanarola  approptiates  it  almost  to  "  ^^  monks,  friars,  and  religious  persons, 
because  they  live  solitarily,  &ir  daintily,  and  do  nothing :"  and  well  he  may,  for  how 
should  they  otherwise  choose  ? 

Diet  alone  is  able  to  cause  it :  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young  man  or  a  woman  that 
lives  idly  and  fares  well,  of  what  condition  soever,  not  to  be  in  love.  ""  Alcibiades 
was  still  dallying  with  wanton  young  women,  immoderate  in  his  expenses,  efiemi- 
nate  in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why  ?  he  was  over-delicate  in  hiiB  diet,  too  fre- 
quent and  excessive  in  banquets,  Ubicunque  securitas,  ibi  libido  dominatur;  lust 
and  security  domineer  together,  as  St.  Hierome  averreth.  All  which  the  wife  of  Bath 
in  Chaucer  freely  justifies, 

Fbr  all  to  fieksr^  as  ecU  engenirtth  Ml, 

j9  liquerUk  Unfu*  must  kav0  «  Uquoritk  talL 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet,  as  many  times  those  Sybarites  and 
Phsaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their  good  will  eat  nothing  else  but  lascivious 
meats.  ^Ftitum  imprimis  generosum,  legumen,  fabas,  radices  omnium  gentntm 
bene  conditas,  et  largo  pipere  aspersaa,  carduos  hortulanos,  lactucas,  "^erucat, 
rapas,  porros,  capos,  nucem  piceam,  amygdalas  dulces,  electuaria,  gyrupos,  succos, 
cochleas,  conchas,  pisces  optime  prtBparatos,  aviculas,  testicuios  anitnaliwu,  oca, 
condiment  a  diver  sorvm  generum,  mollis  lectos,  pulvinaria,  4*c.  Et  quiequid  fere 
medici  impotentid  rei  venerea  laboranti  prascribunt,  hoc  quasi  diasatyrion  habent 
in  deUtiis,  et  his  dapes  muUo  delicatiores ;  mulsum,  exquisitas  et  exoticas  fruges, 
aromata,  placentas,  expressos  succos  multis  fer cutis  variatos,  ipsumque  vinum  svO' 
vUate  vincentes,  et  quicquid  culina,  pharmacopaa,  out  quaquefere  oficina  subm- 
nistrare  possit,  Et  hoc  plerumque  victu  qnum  se  ganeones  infarciant,  ^ut  Hie  oh 
Chreseida  suam,  se  bulbts  et  cochleis  curavit ;  etiam  ad  Venerem  se  parent,  et  ad 
hanc  palestram  se  exerceant,  qui  fieri  possit,  ut  non  misere  depereant,  *'  ut  non  peni' 
tu$  insaniant?    iElstuans  venter  cito  despuit  in  libidinem,  Hieronymus  ait,    "Post 


«  Catullus  ad  liMbiam.  •  Hor.  ^  Polit.  a 

num.  28.  ut  naplba,  ad  ignein,  fie  amor  ad  illoe  qui  tor- 
peacunt  octo.  ^>  Pausaniaa  Attic  lib.  1.    Oephalui 

egrefia  forme  Jurenii  ab  aurora  raptus  quod   ejup 
amore  eapta  ettet.  **  In  ainatorio.  '*  E.  Sto- 

b0O  ler.  &.  ^  Amor  otioMe  cura  eet  ■oUicltndinls. 

*  Principee  plerumque  ob  licentiam  et  adflueniiam  di- 
vitiarum  iMam  paasionem  aolent  iiicurrere.  n  Ar- 

denter  appelit  qui  otio»am  ritam  agit,  et  eonuauniter 


incurrit  line  panio  aoiitarioe  delitioae  TiTentea.  iaeoa- 
tinentes.  relif  iomm,  kc.  ^  Plutaitli.  vit.  ^ 

"**  Vina  parant  aniroos  veneri.  *•  Bed  nihil  erMB 

faciunt  bulbique  salaces ;  Improba  nee  provit  jam  lata- 
reia  tibi.    Ovid.  *Petroniua.    CuraTioMBoi 

cibis  validioribua,  Ike  ^  Uti  ille  apud  fikeokioa. 

qui  post  potionem,  uiorem  et  quatuor  anciliaa  proiiflM 
cubicttio  cubantes,  compreait.  •  Per*.  Sat.  X 
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pnindia,  Gallyroenda.  Quis  enim  continere  se  potest?  "Luxuriosa  res  vinuniy 
/omentum  Ubidinis  vocai  Augustinus,  blandum  damonem,  Bernardus ;  lac  veneris^ 
Aiistophanes.  Non  ^tna,  non  Vesuvius  tantis  ardoribus  sstuaat,  ac  juveniles  me* 
dulls  vino  plenie,  addit  ^Hieronymus:  unde  oh  optimum  vinum  Lamsacus  olim 
Priapo  sacer:  et  venerandi  Bacohi  soda  apud  "Orpheum  Venus  audit,  Htec  si 
mnum  simplex^  et  per  se  svmptum  prastare  possit,  nam  ■  "  quo  me  Bacche 
rapis  tui  plenum  ?  quam  non  insanieun,  quern  non  furorem  a  asteris  expectemus  f 
"  Gomesius  salem  enumerat  inter  ea  qutB  intempstivam  libidinem  provocare  sokni, 
et  aalaciores  fieri  faeminas  obesum  salis  contendit :  Venerem  ideo  dicunt  ab  Oceano 
ortam. 

(***  Unde  tot  in  Veneta  acortonim  nillit  cur  nint? 
In  prompttt  causa  ett,  est  Venui  orta  man.** 

£t  hinc  fceta  mater  Salacea  Oceani  conjux,  verbumque  fortasse  scdaz  a  sede  effiuxit, 
McUa  Bacchica  tantum  olim  in  amoribus  prisvaluerutU,  ut  corona  ex  ilUs  statum 
BcLcchi  ponerentur.  ^  Cubebis  in  vino  maceratis  utuntur  Indi  Orien tales  ad  Fbte- 
rem  excitandum,  et  ^Surax  radice  African!.  Chins  radix  eosdem  effectus  hahet^ 
talisque  lierba  meminit  mag.  nat.  lib,  2.  cap,  16.  "  Baptista  Porta  ex  India  allata^ 
Off  us  mentionem  facit  et  Theophrastus.  Sed  itifinita  his  simiUa  apud  Rhasin,  Mat- 
thiolum,  Mizaldum,  eaterosque  medicos  occurrunt,  quorum  ideo  mentionem  feciy  it€ 
qiuis  imperitior  in  hos  scopulos  impingat^  sed  pro  virili  tanquam  syrtes  et  cautes 
eonsultd  effugiat, 

SuBSECT.  11. —  Other  causes  of  Love-Melancholy^  Sighi^  Beauty  from  the  Face^ 

Eyesj  other  parts^  and  how  it  piereeth. 

Many  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  cannot  avail,  except  opportunity 
b«  ofkred  of  time,  place,  and  those  other  beautiful  objects,  or  artificial  enticements, 
as  kissing,  conference,  discourse,  gestures  concur,  with  such  like  lascivious  provoca- 
cations.  Kornmannus,  in  his  book  de  Unea  ajnoris^  makes  five  degrees  of  lust,  out 
of  "  Lucian  belike,  which  he  handles  in  &ve  chapters,  VisuSj  Colloquium^  Convictus^ 
Osculoj  Tactus.^  Sight,  of  all  other,  is  the  first  step  of  this  unruly  love,  though 
sometime  it  be  prevented  by  relation  or  hearing,  or  rathei  incensed.  For  there  be 
those  so  apt,  credulous,  and  facile  to  love,  that  if  they  hear  of  a  proper  man,  or  wo- 
man, they  are  in  love  before  they  see  them,  and  that  merely  by  relation,  as  Achilles 
Tatius  observes.  ^Such  is  their  intemperance  and  lust,  that  they  are  as  much 
maimed  by  report,  as  if  they  saw  them.  Callisthenes  a  rich  young  gentleman  of 
Byzance  in  Thrace,  hearing  of  ^  Leucippe,  Sostratus'  fair  daughter,  was  far  in  love 
with  her,  and,  out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so  much  incensed,  that  he  would 
needs  have  her  to  be  his  wife.''  And  sometimes  by  reading  they  are  so  affected,  as 
he  in  ^  Lucian  confesseth  of  jiimself,  ^^  1  never  read  that  place  of  Paathea  in  Xeno» 
phon,  but  1  am  as  much  afiected  as  if  1  were  present  with  her."  Such  persons  com* 
monly  "  feign  a  kind  of  beauty  to  themselves ;  and  so  did  those  three  gendewomen 
in  "  Balthasar  Castillo  fall  in  love  with  a  young  man  whom  they  never  knew,  but 
only  heard  him  commended  i  or  by  reading  of  a  letter ;  for  there  is  a  grace  cometh 
from  hearing,  "as  a  moral  philosopher  informeth  us,  ^^as  well  from  sight;  and  the 
species  of  love  are  received  into  the  fantasy  by  relation  alone :"  ^  ut  cupere  ab 
aspectUj  sic  velle  ab  auditUj  both  senses  afiect.  Interdum  et  absentee  amamus^  some- 
times we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Philostratus,  and  gives  instance  in  his 
friend  Athenorodus,  that  loved  a  maid  at  Corinth  whom  he  never  saw ;  non  oculi  sed 
mens  videt^  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  understanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love  is  that  which  comes  by  sight,  which 


■Biracides.   Nox«  et  amor  vinumqae  nihil  modera- 
bile  raadent.  **  Lip.  ad  Oiympiam.         »  Hymno. 

»Hor.  i.  a  Od.  35.  »De  sale  lib.  cap.  SI. 

"*  Kornmannui  lib.  de  Tirginitate.  * Garciaa  ab 

baito  aromatum,  lib.  1.  cap.  S8.  "iSuraz  radix  ad 

coitum  Mimme  fbcit  ti  quis  comedat,  aut  infueionero 
bibat.  mefflbrum  subito  erigitur.  Leo  Afer.  lib.  9.  cap. 
olu  **  Clue  non  solum  edentibue  aed  et  genitale 

tanfenlibae  tanium  valet,  ut  coire  eumme  desiderent ; 
quotiea  fere  ▼elint,  poMint;  alioe  duodeciei  profecisee. 
alioe  ad  60  Tices  pervoniaae  refert.  »  Lucian.  Tom. 
4.  Dial,  amorum.       m  **  ^s!^it  coatannoc,  aMociation, 
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kinee,  touch.*'  **  £«  enim  bominum  intemperan- 

tium  libido  est  ut  etiam  fema  adamendumimpeilantur, 
et  audientes  «qu6  afllciuntur  ac  videntee.  ^  For- 

mosam  Soetrato  flliam  audiens,  uzorem  capit,  et  sola 
illius,  suditione  ardet.  wuuoties  de  Panthea  Xa* 

nopbontis  locum  perlego,  ita  animo  aflectus  ac  si  coram 
intuerer.  **  Pulcbritudinem  sibi  ip»is  confingunt. 

Imagines.  »  De  aulioci  lib.  3.  fol.  116.  'tis  a  pleasant 
story,  and  related  at  large  by  bim.  "Gratia  venii 

ab  auditu  vquft  ac  visu,  et  species  amoris  in  pbanta< 
siam  recipiunJi  sola  relatione.  Picolomineus  grad.  &  c 
38.        iMLipa.cent.8.epist.  SS.    Beautie'g  Encoffiiona. 
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conveys  those  admirable  rays  of  beauty  and  pleasing  graces  to  the  heart.  Plotmos  de- 
rives love  from  sight,  cpu(  quasi  opaoif.  '  Si  nescis^  oaiSi  sumt  in  amort  duces,  ^  the  eyes 
are  the  harbingers  of  love,'^  and  the  first  step  of  love  is  sight,  as  'Lilias  Ginldu 
proves  at  large,  hist.  dear.  sytUag.  13.  they  as  two  sluices  let  in  the  influences  of  that 
divine,  powerful,  soul-ravishing,  and  captivating  beauty,  which,  as  '  one  8aith,^ii 
sharper  than  any  dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper  into  the  heart;  and  opens  a  gap 
through  our  eyes  to  that  lovely  wound,  which  pierceth  the  soul  itselT'  (Ecdos.  18.) 
Through  it  love  is  kindled  like  a  fire.    This  amazing,  confounding,  admirsUe,  amii- 
ble  beauty,  *^  than  which  in  all  nature's  treasure  (saith  Isocrates)  there  is  nothing 
so  majestical  and  sacred,  nothing  so  divine,  lovely,  precious,''  'tis  nature's  crows, 
gold  and  glory ;  honum  si  non  summum,  de  summis  tamen  turn  infrequenter  triumpkaii, 
whose  power  hence  may  be  discerned ;  we  contemn  and  abhor  generally  such  tbingi 
as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  account  them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that  whidi 
is  fair.    'Tis  ^  beauty  in  all  things  which  pleaseth  and  allureth  us,  a  &ir  hawk,  a  fine 
garment,  a  goodly  building,  a  &ir  house,  &c.    That  Persian  Xerxes  when  he  de- 
stroyed all  those  temples  of  the  gods  in  Greece,  caused  that  of  Diana,  in  inUgnm 
servarif  to  be  spared  alone  for  that  excellent  beauty  and  magnificence  of  it    Inani- 
mate beauty  can  so  conunand.    'Tis  that  which  painters,  artificers,  oraton,  all  aim 
at,  as  Elriximachus  the  physician,  in  Plato  contends,  *  ^  It  was  beauty  first  that  nun- 
istered  occasion  to  art,  to  find  out  the  knowledge  of  carving,  painting,  building,  to 
find  out  models,  perspectives,  rich  furnitures,  and  so  many  rare  inventions."  White- 
ness in  the  lily,  red  in  the  rose,  purple  in  the  violet,  a  lustre  in  all  things  withoot 
life,  the  clear  light  of  the  moon,  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  splendour  of  goid, 
purple,  sparkling  diamond,  the  excellent  feature  of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  the  lioo, 
the  colour  of  birds,  peacock's  tails,  the  silver  scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with  singnlar 
delight  and  admiration.    ^  ^  And  which  is  rich  in  plants,  delightful  in  flowers,  won- 
derful in  beasts,  but  most  glorious  in  men,"  doth  make  us  afi^t  and  eamesdy  deail 
it,  as  when  we  hear  any  sweet  harmony,  an  eloquent  tongue,  see  anyexceilent 
quality,  curious  work  of  man,  elaborate  art,  or  aught  that  is  exquisite,  there  ariseth 
instantly  in  us  a  longing  for  the  same.     We  love  such  men,  but  most  part  for  come- 
liness of  person ;  we  call  them  gods  and  godesses,  divine,  serene,  happy,  kc    And 
of  all  mortal  men  they  alone  (^  Galcagninus  holds)  are  free  from  calumny ;  qui  dich 
tiis^  tnagistratu  et  gloriA  floretU^  injurid  lacessimus^  we  backbite,  wrong,  hate  re- 
nowned, rich,  and  happy  men,  we  repine  at  their  felicity,  they  are  undeserving  we 
think,  fortune  is  a  stiep-mother  to  us,  a  parent  to  them.  ^  We  envy  (saith  *  Isocrates) 
wise,  just,  honest  men,  except  with  mutual  ofiices  and  kindnesses,  some  good  ton 
or  other,  they  extort  this  love  from  us ;  only  &ir  persons  we  love  at  first  sights  desife 
their  acquaintance,  and  adore  them  as  so  many  gods :  we  had  rather  serve  than  than 
conmiand  others,  and  account  ourselves  the  more  beholding  to  them,  the  more  se^ 
vice  they  enjoin  us :  though  they  be  otherwise  vicious,  dishonest,  we  love  them, 
favour  them,  and  are  ready  to  do  them  any  good  office  for  their  '^beauty's  sake, 
though  they  have  no  other  good  quality  beside.  Die  igiiur  dformose  adolescens  (as 
that  eloquent  Phavorinus  breaks  out  in  "  Stobeus)  die  .BtUiloque^  suavius  ntcUm 
loqueris;  die  6  Ttlemache^  vehementius  Ulysse  dicis;  die  Aleibiades  uicunqueebm 
libentius  tibi  licet  ebrio  auscuUabimus,    ^  Speak,  fair  youth,  speak  Autiloquos,  thy 
words  are  sweeter  than  nectar,  speak  O  Telemachus,  thou  art  more  powerful  than 
Ulysses,  speak  Alcibiades  though  drunk,  we  will  willingly  hear  thee  as  thou  art'' 
Faults  in  such  are  no  faults:  for  when  the  said  Alcibiades  had  stolen  Anytus  hisgoU 
and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from  prosecuting  so  foul  a  fact  (though  every  noi 
else  condemned  his  impudence  and  insolency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  aod 
much  better  (he  loved  him  dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.    ^^  No  worth  is  eminent  ia 
such  lovely  persons,  all  imperfections  hid ;"  rum  enim  facile  de  his  quos  pluri 

>  Propert.  *  Amoria  primum  g radam  viaiu  habet, 

at  a*piciat  rem  amatain.  >  Achillea  Taiiua  UIk  1. 

Fbrma  leio  quovia  acutior  ad  inferendum  vuinaa,  perque 
oeuioa  amatorjo  vulneri  adiUim  patefaeiena  in  animam 
penetrat.  *  In  tot&  renim  nature  nihil  forma  diviniiia, 
nihil  augustius,  nihil  pretiosiuB,  eujuf  virea  hincftcile 
inteiliguntur,  Ate.  >Chriet.  Fonaeca.  cS.  L. 

V  Brays  prob.  11.  de  fonna  d  Lucianoa.  •  Lib.  dc 

ealumnia.  Formoai  Calamninia  vacant ;  dolemus  altoa 
■leUon  loco  poaitoa,lbrtanam  nobia  noTercam  iUia,te. 


•  Invidemua  aapientiboe,  Joatia,  niai  beneSciia  aiadtl 
amorem  eitorauent;  aoloe  formoaoa  amamiu  et  pnao 
velat  aapectu  benevolenila  conjanfimor.  K  cm  ua- 
qaam  Deos  colimua,  libeotiua  iia  aenrimot  qaaai  tSi» 
imperamua,  majoremqae,  Jbc  »  Fiormc  maJeciatM 
Barbari  Ter«ntur«  nee  alii  majorea  qaan  qooi  ttim» 
forma  aaiura  donata  eat.  Herod,  lib.  5.  Cttrttai  &■  Anrt 
Polit.  u  SeroL  61  nauicb.  viL  ^iw.  Briioaiai 

Birabo. 
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diligimuSf  turpUudinem  susjncamur,  for  hearing,  sight,  touch,  &C.,  our  mind  and  all 
our  senses  are  captivated,  omnes  sensus  fortnostu  delected.  Many  men  have  been 
preferred  for  their  person  alone,  chosen  kings,  as  amongst  the  Indians,  Persians, 
Ethiopians  of  old ;  the  properest  man  of  person  the  country  could  afibrd,  was 
elected  their  sovereign  lord;  ChroHorest  pulchro  veniens  e  corpore  virtus^  "and  so 
have  many  other  nations  thought  and  done,  as  ^Curtius  observes:  Ingens  enim 
in  corporis  majestate  veneratio  est^  ^for  there  is  a  majestical  presence  in  such 
men ;"  and  so  &r  was  beauty  adored  amongst  them,  that  no  man  was  thought  fit  to 
reign,  that  was  not  in  all  parts  complete  and  supereminent  Agis,  king  of  Lacedsemon, 
had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  because  he  married  a  litde  wSe,  they  would  not  have 
their  royal  issue  degenerate.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  Adrian  the  Fourth^ 
an  English  monk's  bastard  (as  ^*  Papirius  Massovius  writes  in  his  life),  inops  a  siiis 
relectus^squalidus  et  miser  ^  a  poor  forsaken  child,  should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Rome  } 
But  why  was  it?  Erat  acri  ingenio^  facundia  expeditd  elegatUi  corpore^  facieque 
lata  ac  Mlarij  (as  he  follows  it  out  of  ^Nubrigensis,  for  he  ploughs  with  his  heifer,) 
^  he  was  wise,  learned,  eloquent,  of  a  pleasant,  a  promising  countenance,  a  goodly, 
proper  man ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  his  own,''  and  that  carried  it,  for 
that  he  was  especially  advanced.  So  ^  Saul  was  a  goodly  person  and  a  fair."  Maxi- 
minus  elected  emperor,  &c.  Branchus  the  son  of  Apollo,  whom  he  begot  of  Jance, 
Succron's  daughter  (saith  Lactantius),  when  he  kept  King  Admetus'  herds  in  Thessaly, 
now  grown  a  man,  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  his  mother  to  know  his  father ;  the 
nymph  denied  him,  because  Apollo  had  conjured  her  to  the  contrary ;  yet  overcome 
by  his  importunity  at  last  she  sent  him  to  his  father;  when  he  came  into  Apollo's 
presence,  malas  Dei  revererUer  osculatus^  he  carried  himself  so  well,  and  was  so 
fair  a  young  man,  that  Apollo  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he 
could  scarce  look  off  him,  and  said  he  was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a 
crown  of  gold,  the  spirit  of  divination,  and  in  conclusion  made  him  a  demi-god.  O 
vis  superha  fomuB^  a  goddess  beauty  is,  whom  the  very  gods  adore,  nam  pulckros 
dii  amarU;  she  is  Amoris  dotnina^  love's  harbinger,*  love's  loadstone,  a  witch,  a 
charm,  &c.  Beauty  is  a  dower  of  itself,  a  sufficient  patrimony,  an  ample  commend- 
ation, an  accurate  epistle,  as  '^Lucian,  "Apu]eius,Tiraquellus,  and  some  others  con- 
clude. Imperio  digna  forma^  beauty  deserves  a  kingdom,  saith  Abulensis,  paradox 
2.  cap,  110.  immortality;  and  "^'more  have  got  this  honour  and  eternity  for  their 
beauty,  than  for  all  other  virtues  besides :"  and  such  as  are  fair,  ^  are  worthy  to  be 
honoured  of  God  and  men."  That  Idalian  Ganymede  was  therefore  fetched  by 
Jupiter  into  heaven,  Hephsestion  dear  to  Alexander,  Antinous  to  Adrian.  Plato  calls 
beauty  for  that  cause  a  privilege  of  nature,  Nalura  gaudentis  opus^  nature's  master- 
piece, a  dumb  comment ;  Theophrastus,  a  silent  fraud ;  still  rhetoric  Cameades,  that 
persuades  without  speech,  a  kingdom  without  a  guard,  because  beautiful  persons 
command  as  so  many  captains;  Socrates,  a  tyranny,  '^  which  tyranniseth  over  tyrants 
themselves ;  which  made  Diogenes  belike  call  proper  women  queens,  qiu>d  faeeretU 
homines  gtuB  prteciperent^  because  men  were  so  obedient  to  their  commands.-  They 
wiU  adore,  cringe,  compliment,  and  bow  to  a  common  wench  (if  she  be  fair)  as  if 
she  were  a  noble  woman,  a  countess,  a  queen,  or  a  goddess.  Those  intemperate 
young  men  of  Greece  erected  at  Delphos  a  golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the 
eternal  memory  of  Phryne  the  courtezan,  as  iEUian  relates,  for  she  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful woman,  insomuch,  saith  '^Athensus,  that  Apelles  and  Praxiteles  drew  Venue's 
picture  from  her.  Thus  young  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty ;  nay  kings  them- 
selves 1  say  will  do  it,  and  voluntarily  submit  their  sovereignty  to  a  lovely  woman. 
^  Wine  is  strong,  kings  are  strong,  but  a  woman  strongest,"  1  Esd.  iv.  10.  as  Zero- 
babel  proved  at  large  to  King  Darius,  his  princes  and  noblemen.  ^  Kings  sit  still 
and  command «ea  and  land,  &c.,  all  pay  tribute  to  the  king;  but  women  make  kings 
pay  tribute,  and  have  dominion  over  them.  When  they  have  got  gold  and  silver, 
they  submit  all  to  a  beautiful  woman,  give  themselves  wholly  to  her,  gape  and  gaze 


""  Virtue  appear*  more  fracpfully  in  a  lovely  per- 
•ontfe."  1*  Ijib.  S.  magnorumque ;  operain  non 

alioi  eepacee  putant  quem  quos  eiimiA  specie  natara 
donavii.  m  Lib.  de  ritis  Puntiflcum.  Rom.  »  Lib. 
&  cap.  ft.  1*  Dial,  amonim.  e.  S.  de  maa ia.    Lib.  S. 

eonnub.  cap.  97.  Virgo  formoaa  et  si  oppidd  pauper, 
tbuadi  eat  dotata.  "  Iioeratea  plurea  ob  rormam 


immortalitaiem  adepti  rant  quam  ob  reliqaaa  omnee 
virtutea.  u  Lucian  Tom.  4.  Cbaridnroon.  Qui 

pulchri,  merito  apud  Deoe  et  apud  homines  lionore  af* 
iecti.  Muta  commentatio,  quavis  epistolA  ad  commeo. 
dandnm  etBcacior.  i*  Lib.  9.  Var.  hist,  tanta  fomw 

elegantia  ut  ab  ea  nuda,  Stc. 
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OD  her,  and  all  men  desire  her  more  than  gold  or  silver,  or  any  precious  thing:  tfaer 
will  leave  father  and  mother,  and  venture  their  lives  for  her,  labour  and  travel  to  get, 
and  bring  all  their  gains  to  women,  steal,  fight,  and  spoil  for  their  mistress's  sake. 
And  no  king  so  strong,  but  a  fair  woman  is  stronger  than  he  is.  All  things  fas  'he 
proceeds)  fear  to  touch  the  king ;  yet  1  saw  him  and  Apame  his  concubme,  the 
daughter  of  the  &mous  Bartacus,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  she  took 
the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on  her  own,  and  stroke  him  with  her  left  hand; 
yet  the  lung  gaped  and  gazed  on  her,  and  when  she  laughed  he  laughed,  and  when 
she  was  angry  he  flattered  to  be  reconciled  to  her.''  So  beauty  commands  exea 
kings  themselves ;  nay  whole  armies  and  kingdoms  are  captivated  together  with  their 
kings :  ** Forma  vincil  armaios^  fernan  pulckrUudo  captivai ;  vinceniur  specie^  qd 
rum  vincentur  prcBlio,  And  'tis  a  great  matter  saith  "  Xenophon,  ^  and  of  which  all 
fair  persons  may  worthily  brag,  that  a  strong  man  must  labour  for  his  living  if  he 
will  have  aught,  a  valiant  man  must  fight  and  endanger  himself  for  it,  a  wise  man 
speak,  show  himself,  and  toil ;  but  a  &ir  and  beautiful  person  doth  all  with  ease,  he 
compasseth  his  desire  without  any  pains-taking :"  God  and  men,  heaven  and  eaith 
conspire  to  honour  him;  every  one  pities  him  above  other,  if  he  be  in  need, "aod 
all  the  world  is  willing  to  do  him  good.  "^Chariclea  fell  into  the  hand  of  pintes, 
but  when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  she  alone  was  preserved  for 
her  person.  "^  Wlien  Constantinople  was  sacked  by  the  Turk,  Irene  escaped,  and 
vfks  so  far  from  being  made  a  captive,  that  she  even  captivated  the  Grand  Seignior 
himself.    So  did  Rosamond  insult  over  King  Henry  the  Second. 


r  wai  10  flur  an  object ; 


Wbom  fortune  made  my  king,  ray  lore  made  mtbjfiet ; 
He  feund  by  proof  the  privilege  of  beauty, 
That  it  had  power  tu  oountennand  all  daty.** 


It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morodora  fmmtno, 


Deua  ipee  deonim 


Factua  ^  bane  formam  boa,  equaa  imber  olor.** 

And  those  mali  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  "  I  have  already  proved.  Formosam  Bar- 
bari  reren/ur,  ei  ad  spectum  pulckrum  imnutnis  animus  mansuescit.  (Heliodor.  /i^.  5. ) 
The  barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a  fair  woman,  and  at  a  beautiful  aspect  a  fierce  spirit 
is  pacified.  For  when  as  Troy  was  taken,  an^  the  wars  ended  (as  Clemens  'Alex- 
andiinus  quotes  out  of  Euripides)  angry  Menelaus  with  rage  and  fury  armed,  came 
witli  his  sword  drawn,  to  have  killed  Helen,  with  his  own  hands,  as  being  the  sole 
cause  of  all  those  wars  and  miseries :  but  when  he  saw  her  &ir  face,  as  one  amazed 
at  her  divine  beauty,  he  let  his  weapon  fell,  and  embraced  her  besides,  he  had  do 
power  to  strike  so  sweet  a  creature.  Ergo  habetantur  ense$  pulchriiudine^  the  edge 
of  a  sharp  sword  (as  the  saying  is)  is  dulled  with  a  beautiful  aspect,  and  seventy 
itself  is  overcome.  Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  his  client  was  accused  at 
Athens  for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her  cause,  but  tearing  her  upper 
garment,  disclosed  her  naked  breast  to  the  judges,  with  which  comeliness  of  her 
body  and  amiable  gesture  they  were  so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they  did  acqnit 
her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go.  O  noble  piece  of  justice !  mine  author  exclaims :  and 
who  is  he  that  would  not  rather  lose  his  seat  and  robes,  forfeit  his  ofiice,  than  give 
sentence  against  the  majesty  of  beauty  ?  Such  prerogatives  have  fair  persons,  and 
they  alone  are  free  from  danger.  Parthenopsus  was  so  lovely  and  fair,  that  when 
he  fought  in  the  Theban  wars,  if  his  face  had  been  by  chance  bare,  no  enemy  woqM 
o^r  to  strike  at  or  hurt  him,  such  immunities  hath  beauty.  Beasts  themselves  SR 
moved  with  it.  Sinalda  was  a  woman  of  such  excellent  feature,  *^  and  a  qdeen,  that 
when  she  was  to  be  trodden  on  by  wild  horses  for  a  punishment,  '^  the  wild  beasts 
stood  in  admiration  of  her  person,  (Saxo  Grammaticus  lib.  8.  Dan,  hut.)  and  would 
not  hurt  her.''     Wherefore  did  that  royal  vitgin  in  "  Apuleius,  when  %he  fled  from 

^  £«draa,  iv.  29.  «  Origen  hom.  23.  in  Namb.  |  count  of  thi«  beautj  became  a  ball,  a  ahowvr,  a  wmrn:" 


In  ipeoa  tyrannoe  tjrrannidem  ezercct.  *  Illud 

oerte  maguam  ob  quod  gl<iriari  poMunt  formosi,  <^uod 
robustie  neceraarium  ut  laborare,  forteni  periculia  te 
objioere,  aapientem.  &c  "  Majorem  vim  habet  ad 

eommendandam  forma,  quam  accurate  icripta  epietola. 
Ariat.  M  Heliodor.  lib.  I.  »  Knowlea.  hi»t. 

Turdea.  *  Daniel  in  complaint  of  Rosamond. 

■8(n«  flUua  Epig.    **Tbi$  king  of  the  goda  on  ac- 


M  Sect.  S.  Mem.  1.  Sub.  1.  ••  Stranatom  L  pen 

captam  Trojam  cum  impeto  ferretor.  ad  oendeadMi 
Helenam,  vtupore  adeo  pukhritudinia  correpliia  at  In- 
rum  ezcideret,  Ac.  "  Tanlv  foims  mit  at  am 

rincta  lorii,  feris  expoaita  foret,  eqaomHi  calcibaf  ob- 
terenda,  ipeia  jamentii  admirationi  fiiit ; 
rant.  **  Lib.  6.  mulea. 
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the  thieves'  den,  in  a  desert,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her  ass  on  whom  she  rode; 
(for  what  knew  she  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  an  ass  ?)  Si  me  parerUibus  et 
procoformoso  reddideris^  quae  tUd  gratias^  quae  honores  habebo^  quae  cibos  exMr 
hebof^  She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and  trick  him  every  day  her- 
self, and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil  no-more,  but  rest  and  play,  &c.  And  besides 
she  would  have  a  dainty  picture  drawn,  in  perpetual  remembrance,  a  virgin  riding 
upon  an  ass's  back  with  this  motto,  Asino  vectare  regia  virgo  Jvgieiu  eaptiviiatem; 
why  said  she  all  this  ?  why  did  she  make  such  promises  to  a  dumb  beast  ?  but  that 
she  perceived  the  poor  ass  to  be  taken  with  her  beauty;  for  he  did  often  obliquo 
collo  pedes  puelUe  decoros  basiare^  kiss  her  feet  as  she  rode,  et  ad  delvcatalan  vocu- 
las  terUabat  adhinnire^  o£fer  to  give  consent  as  much  as  in  him  was  to  her  delicate 
speeches,  and  besides  he  had  some  feeling,  as  she  conceived  of  her  misery.  And 
why  did  Theogine's  horse  in  Heliodorus  "curvet,  prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  exultans 
alacriier  et  euperbiens^  4rc.,  but  that  such  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was  in  love 
with  his  master  ?  dixissee  ipmm  equum  pulchrum  irUelligere  pulchram  damird  foT' 
mam  ?  A  fly  lighted  on  "^Malthius'  cheek  as  he  lay  asleep ;  but  why  ?  Not  to  hurt 
him,  as  a  parasite  of  his,  standing  by,  well  perceived,  non  tU  pungeret^  eed  ui  oscular 
retur^  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his  divine  looks.  Inanimate  crea- 
tures, I  suppose,  have  a  touch  of  this.  When  a  drop  of  '^Psyche's  candle  fell  on 
Cupid's  shoulder,  I  think  sure  it  was  to  kiss  it  When  Venus  ran  to  meet  her  rose- 
cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant  "poet  of  our's  sets  her  out, 

**tl>e  buihes  in  the  wa^ 
tSooM  catch  her  neck,  loine  kiM  her  Ikee, 
Some  twine  about  her  lege  to  make  her  stay. 
And  ail  did  eoret  lier  for  to  embrace." 

Aer  ipse  amore  it^itur^  as  Heliodorus  holds,  the  air  itKlf  is  in  love:  for  when  Hero 
plaid  upon  her  lute, 

^  **  The  wanton  air  in  twenty  aweet  forma  dane*t 
After  her  flnfen**— n 

and  those  lascivious  winds  stayed  Daphne  when  she  fled  from  Apollo ; 


nndabant  corpora  Tenti, 


Obviaque  adveraaa  ribrabant  flamina  veetea.** 

Boreas  Yentus  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Ericthons's  daughter  of  Athens :  vi 
raptdt,  Sfc,  he  took  her  away  by  force,  as  she  was  playing  with  other  wenches  at 
Dissus,  and  begat  Zetes  and  Galias  his  two  sons  of  her.  That  seas  and  waters  are 
enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that  of  the  air  and  winds ; 
for  when  Leander  swam  in  the  Hellespont,  Neptune  with  his  trident  did  beat  down 
the  waves,  but 

**  Thflv  itill  mounted  up  intending  to  have  kiBi*d  him, 
And  fell  in  dropa  like  teara  becauae  they  miiaed  him.** 

The  *  river  Alpheus  was  in  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tells  the  tale  herself 

* **  virideaque  manu  aiocata  capilloa, 

Florainia  Alpbei  veterea  recitavit  amorea ; 
Para  ego  Nymphanim,**  Slc 

When  our  Thame  and  Isis  meet 

*^  **  Oacula  mille  ionant,  eonnexu  braehia  patient, 
Mutaaque  eiplicitia  conneclonl  colla  laeertia.** 

Inachus  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivera  can  I  reckon  up,  whom  beauty 
hath  enthralled !  I  say  nothing  all  this  while  of  idols  themselves  that  have  com* 
mitted  idolatry  in  this  kind,  of  looking-glasses,  that  have  been  rapt  in  love  (if  you 
will  believe  ^  poets),  when  Uieir  ladies  and  mistresses  looked  on  to  dress  them. 


**  Et  ei  non  habeo  aeaaum,  tua  gratia  MDaum 
Ezbibet,  et  calidi  lentio  amoria  onui. 

Dirigie  hue  quotiee  ipectantla  lumina,  flamma 
Buocendunt  inopi  saucia  membra  mihi.** 


ThoQgh  I  no  aenae  at  all  of  feeling  have, 
Tet  your  iweet  looke  do  animate  and  rave ; 
And  when  your  ipeaking  eyea  do  thii  way  turn. 
Methinki  my  wounded  membera  live  and  burn." 


1  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindle  that  was  fired  by  a  fiur  lady's  ^looks, 


n  *•  If  you  will  reatore  me  to  my  parenta,  and  my 
beautiful  lorer,  what  thanks,  what  honour  ehall  I 
owe  yoa,  what  prorender  iball  I  not  aupply  youT** 
*•  .ASthiop.  1.  a  M  Atbenena,  lib.  8.  »  Apuleiua 
Aur.  asino.  Mflhakapeare.  **  Marlowe.  <*Ot. 
Met.  1.  »  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  S.        « ••  And  with  her 

hand  wipiof  off  the  diopa  IhMn  her  green  treatea,  thus 


began  to  relate  the  lovea  of  Alpheus.  I  waa  formerly  an 
Achaian  nymph.**  o  Leland.  **  Their  lips  resound 
with  thousand  kisses,  their  arms  are  pallid  with  the 
close  embrace,  and  their  necks  are  mutually  entwined 
by  their  fond  caresses.**  «>  Angerianus.  «>  Bi 

longe  aspiciens  hce  urit  lumine  divoa  atqoe  homines 
prope,  cur  urere  Una  neqolt  1   Aflferiaaus. 
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or  fingers,  some  say,  I  know  not  well  whether,  hut  fired  it  was  hy  report,  and  of  a 
cold  £ith  that  suddenly  smoked,  and  was  very  hot  when  naked  Coelia  came  into  it. 
Miramur  qms  sit  iantus  et  unde  vapor ^^  Sfc.  But  of  all  the  tales  in  this  kind,  tkt 
is  the  most  memorable  of  ^  Death  himself,  when  he  should  have  strucken  a  swm 
young  vii^n  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  object  Many  more  such  coviM 
I  relate  which  are  to  be  believed  with  a  poetical  faith.  So  dumb  and  dead  creatures 
dote,  but  men  are  mad,  stupified  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty,  amazed, 
^as  that  fisherman  in  AnsUenetus  that  spied  a  maid  bathing  herself  by  the  8ca-eid& 

A  **  Boluu  mibi  Mnt  omnia  memhrm 

A  capite  ad  caleem.  wntuaque  omnii  periit 

De  peccore,  tam  immenaus  ttopor  animaaa  invaait  mibi.** 

And  as  ^  Lucian,  in  his  inuiges,  confesses  of  himself,  that  he  was  at  his  mistresses 
presence  void  of  all  sense,  immovable,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  Gorgon's  head :  which 
was  no  such  cruel  monster  (as  *  Ccelius  interprets  it,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.),  <^  but  the  very 
quintessence  of  beauty ,''  some  fair  creature,  as  without  doubt  the  poet  understood 
in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators  were  amazed.  '^Miseri  qtdhus  ts- 
tenUUa  rules^  poor  wretches  are  compelled  at  the  very  sight  of  her  ravishing  looks  to 
run  mad,  or  make  away  with  themselves. 

*i  **  Unit  wail  tiie  WDtenee  of  bar  aeonifiil  eyet ; 
And  whom  ibe  ftroon  Uvea,  Uie  oiberdiea.** 

"  Heliodorus,  lib.  I.  brings  in  Thyamis  almost  besides  himself,  when  he  saw  Qia- 
riclia  first,  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  a  second  time,  ^  for  he  thought  it  impo»- 
sible  for  any  man  living  to  see  her  and  contain  himself."  The  very  fame  of  beaatr 
will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  off  (such  an  attractive  power  this  loadstone  hatb> 
and  they  will  seem  but  short,  they  will  undertake  any  toil  or  trouble,  ''long  joumeye. 
Penia  or  Atalanta  shall  not  overgo  them,  through  seas,  deserts,  mountains,  and  daa- 
gerous  places,  as  they  did  to  gaze  on  Psyche :  ^  many  mortal  men  came  ftr  and  nev 
to  see  that  glorious  object  of  her  age,''  Paris  for  Helena,  Corebus  to  Troja. 


Illif  Trojam  qai  Ibrte  diabaa 


Venerat  iniano  Caaiandre  inaenaoa  amora.** 

^  who  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  Cassandra,  happened  then  to  be  in  Troy.** 
King  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  to  visit  his  old  friends  again. 
crossing  the  seas ;  but  the  truth  is,  his  coming  was  to  see  the  Countess  of  Salisbaiy, 
the  nonpareil  of  those  times,  and  his  dear  mistress.  That  infernal  God  Pluto  came 
from  hell  itself,  to  steal  Proserpine ;  Achilles  left  all  his  friends  for  Polixena's  sake« 
his  enemy's  daughter ;  and  all  the  ^  Grecian  gods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions 
for  that  fair  lady,  Philo  Dioneus  daughter's  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  those 
days ;  ed  erdm  vemutate  fuitj  ui  earn  certa&m  omnes  dii  conjugem  expeUrent :  ^{ot 
she  was  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  that  all  the  gods  contended  for  her  love."  '^For- 
mosa divis  imperat  puella.  ^  The  beautiful  maid  commands  the  gods."  They  will 
not  only  come  to  see,  but  as  a  falcon  makes  a  hungry  hawk  hover  about,  follow, 
give  attendance  and  service,  spend  goods,  lives,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attain ; 

**  Wera  beauty  under  twenty  locka  kept  fbat, 
Tet  lore  breaks  tbrouf  b,  and  picks  them  all  at  last.** 

When  fair  "*  Hero  came  abroad,  the  eyes,  hearts,  and  afiections  of  her  spectators  were 
still  attendant  on  her. 

** "  Et  medio*  inter  niltua  snpereminet  omnes,  I     m  **  80  Ikr  above  tbe  reat  Hit  Hero  diiiied. 

Perqua  urbem  aspiciunt  venientem  numinia  instar.**  |  And  stole  away  tbe  encbanted  gaaer*B  mini.* 

*  When  Peter  Aretine's  Lucretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that  the  &roe  of  her  beauty, 
ad  urbanarum  deliciarum  sectalores  venerat^  nemo  non  ad  videndam  earn,  ^.  was 
spread  abroad,  they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  threefold  to  see  her,  and  hovered 

M  *'  We  wonder  bow  freat  tbe  vapour,  and  wbenee  it  1  Virginia  sponte  fbfit  insanns  fere,  et  impoasibile  ex«- 
eomea."  •  Idem  Anger.  MObatupuit  mirabundas  •*•«•"-  •••  «"•"!  »•■»  •»:<«•■•  nni.  im^if  ^  i.tr.  »,m 
membroram  elc^antiam,  kc  Bp.  7.  **  Stobeus  6 

arceo.  **My  liroba  became  relaxed,  I  was  overcome 
from  bead  to  foot,  all  self-poaMsston  fled,  ao  great  a 
stupor  overburdened  m^  mind."  *  Parum  abuiit  ^uo 
minus  saxum  ex  homine  flictus  sum,  ipsis  statuis  im- 
mobiliorem  me  fecit.  *  Veteres  Gorgonis  flibulam 

conflnxerunt,  eximium  forms  decus  stupidoa  reddens. 
"•Uor.  OdeS.  nMarloaBaro.  MAspectom 


timans  ut  simul  eam  aspicere  quia  pnaait,  et  intra  ie«- 
perantiv  metaa  se  continere.  **  Apaleina.  1. 4  ]i«;u 
mortalea  longia  itineribas,  Ac  •*  Nic  Oarbel.  I  i. 

Acbaia.  ••  [.  geeundos  basiomm  Ub.  wMan 
Ilia  autem  bene  morau,  per  aidem  qaocoaqBe  vsft 
batur,  sequentem  mentem  babehat,  e  ootloe,  et  encda 
virorum.  "Homer.  *  Marlowe.  opiemo 

didaacalo  dial.  I**'.  Latin,  donat.  A  Gaap.  Baitkio  Qa 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  2.] 


Beauty  a  Cause. 
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about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  LaIs  of  Corinth,  and  Phryne  of  Thebes,  ^Ad 
cujus  jacuU  Gracia  tota  fores^  "at  whose  gates  lay  all  Greece."   •*** Every  man 
sought  to  get  her  love,  some  with  gallant  and  costly  apparel,  some  with  an  sdTected 
pace,  some  with  music,  others  with  rich  gifts,  pleasant  discourse,  multitude  of  fol- 
lo\irerB ;  others  with  letters,  vows,  and  promises,  to  commend  themselves,  and  to  be 
gracious  in  her  eyes."    Happy  was  he  that  could  see  her,  thrice  happy  that  enjoyed 
her  company.    Charmides  ^  in  Plato  was  a  proper  young  man  in  comeliness  of  per- 
son, "  and  ail  good  qualities,  far  exceeding  others ;  whensoever  fitir  Charmides  came 
abroad,  they  seemed  all  to  be  in  love  with  him  (as  Critias  describes  their  carriage), 
and  were  troubled  at  the  very  sight  of  him ;  many  came  near  him,  many  followed 
him  wheresoever  he  went,"  as  those  ^formarum  spectalores  did  Acontius,  if  at  any 
time  he  walked  abroad :  the  Athenian  lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades ;  Sappho  and  the 
Mitilenean  women  on  Phaon  the  fair.   Such  lovely  sights  do  not  only  please,  entice, 
but  ravish  and  amaze.    Cleonimus,  a  delicate  and  tender  youth,  present  at  a  feast 
which  Androcles  his  uncle  made  in  Pirseo  at  Athens,  when  he  sacrificed  to  Mercury, 
so  stupified  the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  and  the  rest  (as  Charidemus 
in  ^  Lucian  relates  it),  that  they  could  not  eat  their  meat,  they  sat  all  supper  time 
gazing,  glancing  at  him,  stealing  looks,  and  admiring  of  his  beauty.  Many  will  con- 
demn these  men  that  are  so  enamoured,  for  fools ;  but  some  again  commend  them 
for  it ;  many  reject  Paris's  judgment,  and  yet  Lucian  approves  of  it,  admiring  Paris 
for  his  choice ;  he  would  have  done  as  much  himself,  and  by  good  desert  in  his 
mind:  beauty  is  to  be  preferred  **" before  wealth  or  wisdom."   "Athenaeus  Deip- 
nosophist,  lib,  13.  cap,  7,  holds  it  not  such  indignity  for  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  to 
contend  ten  years,  to  spend  so  much  labour,  lose  so  many  men's  lives  for  Helen's 
sake,  "  for  so  &ir  a  lady's  sake, 

*'  Ob  talem  uxorem  cni  pnNtantinima  (brma. 
Nil  mortale  refort.** 

That  one  woman  was  worth  a  kingdom,  a  hundred  thousand  other  women,  a  world 
itself.  Well  might  ^  Sterpsichores  be  blind  for  carping  at  so  Mr  a  creature,  and  a 
just  punishment  it  was.  The  same  testimony  gives  Homer  of  the  old  men  of  Troy, 
that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaiis  at  the  Seian 
gate,  when  Helen  stood  in  presence ;  they  said  all,  the  war  was  worthily  prolonged 
and  undertaken  *•  for  her  sake.  The  very  gods  themselves  (as  Homer  and  ™  Isocrates 
record)  fought  more  for  Helen,  than  they  did  against  the  giants.  When  ^' Venus  lost 
her  son  Cupid,  she  made  proclamation  by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could  bring  tidings 
of  him  should  have  seven  kisses ;  a  noble  reward  some  say,  and  much  better  than 
so  many  golden  talents;  seven  such  kisses  to  many  men  were  more  precious  than 
seven  cities,  or  so  many  provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone  would  recover  a  man  if 
he  were  a  dying,  ™  Suaviolum  Stygia  sic  te  de  valle  reducet^  Sfc.  Great  Alexander 
married  Roxane,  a  poor  man's  child,  only  for  her  person.  "  'Twas  well  done  of 
Alexander,  and  heroically  done ;  I  admire  him  for  it.  Orlando  was  mad  for  Angelica, 
and  who  doth  not  condole  his  mishap  ?  Thisbe  died  for  Pyramus,  Dido  for  £neas; 
who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  '^*  Austin  did  in  commiseration  of  her 
estate !  she  died  for  him ;  ^  methinks  (as  he  said)  I  could  die  for  her." 

But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand ;  what  prerogative  this  beauty  hath,  of  what 
power  and  sovereignty  it  is,  and  how  far  such  persons  tha^t  so  much  admire,  and 
dote  upon  it,  are  to  be  justified ;  no  man  doubts  of  these  matters ;  the  question  is, 
how  and  by  what  means  beauty  produceth  this  effect  ?  By  sight :  the  eye  betrays 
the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  passive  in  this  business ;  it  wounds  and  is  wounded, 
is  an  especial  cause  and  instrument,  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  object.  ''^^^  As 
tears,  it  begins  in  the  eyes,  descends  to  the  breast;"  it  conveys  these  beauteous  rays, 
as  I  have  said,  unto  the  heart.    Ut  vidi  ut  peril.  ''^Mars  videi  hanc^  visamqtte  cupit. 

*>  PrnpertiuB.         «  Vettium  splendore  et  elegantia  pesmi  eMW  labore.          •>  Digna  quidem  fecies  pro  qua 

axnbitione  incemus,  donit,  cantilenit,  Ac.  fratiam  adi-  vel  obiret  Achilles,  ytl  Priamui,  belli  caofia  probanda 

pitct.           '  Pra  ceteria  corporia  proceritate  et  egref iA  ftail.  Proper,  lib.  S.         •Coecui  qui  Helenc  formam 

indole  mirandui  apparebat,  csteri  autem  eapti  ejus  earpeerai.        *>Thoee  mutinous  iSirks  that  murmured 

amore   ridebantur,   iac.            <*  Arfstenctue,   ep.  10.  at  Mahomet,  when  they  saw  Irene,  excused  hi*  a bsenca. 

**Tom.  4.  dial,  meretr.  resptcientes  et  ad  formam  ejus  Knowls.           ^In  laudem  Helens  erat.           ^  Apa.. 

nbRtupescentes.          'In  Charidemo  sapientie  meriio  miles,  lib.  4.          ngecun.  bas.  13.          ncurtius,  1.  J. 

palchritttdo  prcfertur  et  opibus.          ** Indignum  nihil  T^Confessi.            ^Seneca,   Amor  in   oculia  oritur, 

est  Troaa  fortes  et  Acbiros  tempore  tam  longo  per.  i*  Grid  Fast. 
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Scfaechem  saw  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah,  and  defiled  her,  Gen.  xxzIt.  3.  Jacob, 
Raehel,  xxix.  17,  ^  for  she  was  beautiful  and  fair.''  David  spied  Bath^eba  tdai  aS, 
2  Sam.  xi.  2.  The  Elders,  Susanna,  ^as  that  Orthomentan  Strato  saw  &ir  Aristocka 
daughter  of  Theophanes,  bathing  herself  at  that  Hercyne  well  in  Lebadea,  and  were 
captivated  in  an  instant  Viderunt  oculij  rapuerurU  pectara  Jlamma ;  Ammoa  fell  sick 
for  Thamar's  sake,  2  Sam.  xiii.  2.  The  beauty  of  Elsther  was  such,  that  she  found 
fiivour  not  only  in  the  sight  of  Ahasuerus,  ^  but  of  all  those  that  looked  upon  her." 
Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others,  contended  that  Christ  himself  was  the  fairest  of 
the  sons  of  men,  and  Joseph  next  unto  him,  speciosus  prtejiliis  hominumj  and  they 
will  have  it  literally  taken ;  his  very  person  was  such,  that  he  found  gnttx  and  &voar 
of  all  those  that  looked  upon  him.  Joseph  was  so  fair,  that,  as  the  ordinary  gloss 
hath  ilfJUitB  decvrrerent  per  murum,  et  ad  fenestras^  they  ran  to  the  top  of  the  waDs 
and  to  the  windows  to  gaze  on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  person- 
age go  by:  and  so  Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  Empress  going  through 
CuUen.  T.  Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Antony  no 
sooner  saw  Cleopatra,  but,  saith  Appian,  lib,  1,  he  was  enamoured  of  her.  '"Theseus 
at  the  first  sight  of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  that  purpose  kneeled  down,  and 
made  his  pathetical  prayers  unto  the  gods.  "^Charicles,  by  chance,  espying  that 
curious  picture  of  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple,  stood  a  great  while  gazing,  as 
one  amazed ;  at  length,  he  brake  into  that  mad  passionate  speech,  ^  O  fortunate  god 
Mars,  that  wast  bound  in  chains,  and  made  ridiculous  for  her  sake !"  He  could  not 
contain  himself,  but  kissed  her  picture,  I  know  not  how  oft,  and  heartily  desired  to  be 
so  disgraced  as  Mars  was.  And  what  did  he  that  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him? 


»•* 


atque  uliquia  de  diis  non  truUbui  opUt 


Sicltoiitttrpli'*- 

When  Venus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such,  that  (as  mine  author 
saith)  ^^all  the  gods  came  flocking  about,  and  saluted  her,  each  of  them  went  to 
Jupiter,  and  desired  he  might  have  her  to  be  his  wife."  When  &ir  ^Antilochne 
came  in  presence,  as  a  candle  in  the  dark  his  beauty  shined,  all  men's  eyes  (as  Xeno- 
phon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  ^  were  instantly  fixed  on  him,  and  moved  at  the 
sight,  insomuch  that  they  could  not  conceal  themselves,  but  in  gesture  or  looks  ii 
was  discerned  and  expressed."  Those  other  senses,  hearing,  touching,  may  much 
penetrate  and  afiect,  but  none  so  much,  none  so  forcible  as  sight  Forma  Brixis 
tnediis  in  armis  movit  Achillem^  Achilles  was  moved  in  the  midst  c^  a  battle  by  fair 
Briseis,  Ajax  by  Tecmessa ;  Judith  captivated  that  great  Captain  Holofemes :  Dalilah, 
Samson  ;  Rosamund,  ^  Henry  the  Second ;  Roxolana,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  &c. 

**  "  N(ca  6t  ca2  ndtpop 
Koi  «8p  «dXi)  fit  oJra.** 

^  A  fair  woman  overcomes  fire  and  sword." 


>**  Nought  under  heaven  lo  stronglT  doth  allaie 
The  lAnfle  of  man  and  all  his  mind 


As  beauty's  loveileet  bait,  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriora  errt  their  rigour  to  suppreaa, 
And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manlineM, 


Driven  with  the  power  of  tn  he«rt-bami^  eyv. 
And  lapt  in  floweia  of  a  goMea  traaa, 
Tliat  can  with  melting  pteaaure  moIUiy 
Their  haiden'd  hearts  laiir'd  to  cmelKy.** 


''Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesseth)  that  he  no  sooner  came  in  Leucippe's  presence, 
but  that  he  did  corde  tretnere^  et  oculis  lascivius  isUticri ;  "  he  was  wounded  at  the 
first  sight,  his  heart  panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn  his  eyes  from  her.  So 
doth  Calysiris  in  Heliodorus,  lib,  2.  Isis  Priest,  a  reverend  old  man,  complain,  who 
by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that  Thracian  Rodophe,  might  not  hold  his  eyes  off 
her :  "  ^  I  will  not  conceal  it,  she  overcame  me  with  her  presence,  and  quite  assaulted 
my  continency  which  I  had  kept  unto  mine  old  age ;  I  resisted  a  long  time  my 
bodily  eyes  with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding ;  at  last  I  was  conquered,  and  as 
in  a  tempest  carried  headlong."  "  Xenophiles,  a  phUosopher,  railed  at  women  down- 


^  Plutarch.  *"  Lib.  de  pulchrit.    Jeeu  et  Marke. 

^  Loeian  Charidemon  supra  omnes  mortales  fblieissi* 
mum  si  bac  ftiii  possit.  *Lucian  amor.  Insanom 
quiddam  ac  fhribundum  exclaraans.  O  fortonatissime 
deorum  Mara  qui  propter  hanc  vinctus  fuisti.  »  Ov. 
Met.  1.  3.  ■  Omnes  dii  complezi  sum,  et  in  nxorrra 
sibi  petierunt,  Nat.  Comes  de  Venere.  ■  Vl  cum  lux 
aoctisaflnlget, omnium  oculos  incurrit:  sic  Antiloquus, 
Jbe.       M  Delevit  omnea  ez  animo  mulierea.        «•  Nam 


vittcit  et  vel  igaem,  ferrainqae  si  qua  palchra  eat.  Aaa- 
ereon,  S.  m  Speaaer  in  bis  Faerie  Qoeeae.  •«  Achd- 
lee  Tatins,  lib.  1.  *>  Blatim  ac  earn  eoateaqitaua 

sum,  oceidi ;  oeulos  d  vjrgine  avertere  coaatoe  som.  sei 
illi  repiignabant.  <*  Pudet  dieere,  aoa  eelabo  tarnea. 
Memphim  ventens  me  vicit,  et  eoatineatiam  ezpaf> 
navit,  quam  ad  senectutem  usque  aervaram,  ocalis  ear- 
pons,  iot.  "*  Nunc  primom  ciica  baae  aazlas  aaiai 
bereo.    Ariatanetas,  ep.  n. 
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right  for  many  years  together,  scorned,  hated,  scoffed  at  them ;  coming  at  last  into 
Daphnis  a  fair  maid's  company  (as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend  Demaritis), 
though  free  before,  IrUactus  nullis  ante  cupidinibus^  was  far  in  love,  and  quite  over- 
come upon  a  sudden.     Victus  swnfateor  a  Daphnide^  Sfc.    I  confess  I  am  taken, 

n  "  Sola  ha9c  infleiit  sensaa,  animumque  labentem 
Iropulit" 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse,  had  &ratocles  the 
physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  muco  plenus  (so  Trodromus  descrR>es  him);  he 
was  a  severe  woman's-hater  all  his  life^ycB^^a  ei  contumeliosa  semper  in  f aminos  pro^ 
fatus^  a  hitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sex,  htmanas  aspides  et  viperas  appellahcUj 
he  forswore  them  all  still,  and  mocked  them  wheresoever  he  came,  in  such  vile 
terms,  ut  matrem  et  sorores  odisses^  that  if  thou  hadst  heard  him,  thou  wouldst  have 
loathed  thine  own  mother  and  sisters  for  his  word's  sake.  Yet  this  old  doting  fool 
was  taken  at  last  with  that  celestial  and  divine  look  of  Myrilla,  the  daughter  of  An- 
tides  the  gardener,  that  smirking  wench,  that  he  shaved  off  his  bushy  beard,  painted 
his  face,  ^  curled  his  hair,  wore  a  laurel  crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her 
love  besides  was  ready  to  run  mad.  For  the  very  day  that  he  married  he  was  so 
furious,  tU  solis  occasum  minus  expectare  posset  (a  terrible,  a  monstrous  long  day)y 
he  could  not  stay  till  it  was  night,  sed  omnihus  insalutatis  in  thalamum  festinans 
irrupil^  the  meat  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  without  any  leave  taking,  he  would  needs 
go  presently  to  bed.  What  young  man,  therefore,  if  old  men  be  so  intemperate,  can 
secure  himself  ?  Who  can  say  1  will  not  be  taken  with  a  beautiful  object }  I  can, 
1  will  contain.  No,  saith  ^  Lucian  o(  his  mistress,  she  is  so  fair,  that  if  thou  dost 
but  see  her,  she  will  stupify  thee,  kill  thee  straight,  and.  Medusa  like,  turn  thee  to  a 
stone ;  thou  canst  not  pull  thine  eyes  from  her,  but,  as  an  adamant  doth  iron,  she 
will  carry  thee  bound  headlong  whither  she  will  herself,  infect  thee  like  a  basilisk. 
It  holds  both  in  men  and  women.  Dido  was  amazed  at  Eneas'  presence ;  ObstupuU 
prima  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido ;  and  as  he  feelingly  verified  out  of  his  experience  \ 

Mm ^i^m  ego  poatquaoi  vidi,  non  ita  amavi  ut  nni  ■olent  i  '* I  IOT*d  her  not  h  otben loberlir, 

Homines,  aed  eodeni  pacto  ut  insaoi  solent.**  |  But  aa  a  madman  rageth,  so  di^  \^ 

So  Maseus  of  Leander,  nusquam  lumen  detorquet  ah  ilia ;  and  "^  Chaucer  oCF$lftm<Kif 

H$  e««C  kit  «y<  vpcn  EmilUy 

And  therewith  he  blent  and  cried  Aa,  Aa, 

Jte  tkamgh  he  hud  been  etreke  mUe  the  hearUt. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is,  how  it  dolh  Infiuerey 
how  it  doth  fascinate  (for,  as  all  hold,  love  is  a  fascination),  thus  in  brief.  "  ^  This 
comeliness  or  beauty  ariseth  from  the  due  proportion  of  the  whole,  or  from  each 
several  part.''  For  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  I  refer  you  to  poets,  historio^ 
graphers,  and  those  amorous  writers,  to  Lucian's  Images,  and  Charidemus,  Xeno- 
phon's  description  of  Panthea,  Fetronius  Catalectes,  Heliodorus  Chariclia,  Tacius 
Leucippe,  Longus  Sophista's  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  Theodorus  Frodromus  his  Rhodaii- 
thes,  Aristaenetus  and  Fhilostratus  Epistles,  Balthasar  Gastilio,  lib.  4.  de  aulico. 
Laurentius,  cap.  10^  de  melon.  £neas  Sylvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  almost, 
which  have  most  accurately  described  a  perfect  beauty,  an  absolute  feature,  and.  that 
through  every  member,  both  in  men  and  women.  Each  part  must  concur  to  the 
perfection  of  it ;  for  as  Seneca  saith,  Ep.  33.  lib.  4.  JVbn  est  formosa  mulier  cujus 
cms  laudatur  et  brachium^  sed  ilia  cujus  simul  umversa  fades  admirationem  singulis 
partibus  dedit ;  ^^  she  is  no  fair  woman,  whose  arm,  thigh,  &c.  are  conmiended,  ex- 
cept the  face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent."  And  the  face  especially 
gives  a  lustre  to  the  rest :  the  face  is  it  that  commonly  denominates  a  fair  or  foul : 
arx  foTTMS  facies^  the  face  is  beauty's  tower  \  and  though  the  other  parts  be  deformed, 
yet  a  good  face  carries  it  {fades  non  uxor  amatur)  that  alone  is  most  part  respected, 
principally  valued,  deUdis  suisferox,  and  of  itself  able  to  captivate. 

w  **  Urit  te  Glycera  nitor. 
Urit  f  rata  protervitaa, 
Et  Tultua  nimidm  lobrkua  atpiei." 


*<  Virg.  ^En.  4.  "  She  alone  hath  captivated  my  feel- 
ings, and  Used  my  wavering  mind."  •>  Amaranto 
dial.  **  Comasque  ad  speculum  disposuit.  m  imag. 
Polistrato.  Si  illam  saltern  intnearis,  statais  trnmo* 
biliorem  te  fkciet :  ai  oontpezeris  earn,  dod  relinquetiir 

50 


facultas  oculos  ab  ea  amovendi;  abdaeet  te  alligatum 
quoennque  Toluerit.  ut  ferrum  ad  se  trahere  ferunt  ada* 
mantem.  ••  Plaut.  Merc.  ••  In  the  Knigbf^  Tale. 
*f  Ex  debita  totius  proportione  aptaaue  partlum  com. 
positioM.    Fieeolomineoa.  "  Hor.  Od.  19.  lib.  1. 
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Love-JHelemeholif, 


[Part  3.  Sec  2. 


^^Glycera's  too  fiiir  a  fiioe  vras  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to  be  beheld.''  When 
"  Chsrea  saw  the  singing  wench's  sweet  looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that  he  cried  out 
Ofadem  puhhram^  deho  omnes  dehine  ex  animo  mulieres^  tmdet  quotidianarum  h^ 
rumfarmanim  !  ^  O  fair  fiice,  I'll  never  love  any  but  her,  look  on  any  other  here- 
after but  her ;  I  am  weary  of  these  ordinary  beauties,  away  with  them."    The  more 

he  sees  her,  the  worse  he  is, uritque  videndo^  as  in  a  burning-glass,  the  sunbeams 

are  re-collected  to  a  centre,  the  rays  of  love  are  projected  from  her  eyes.  It  was 
iEneas's  countenance  ravished  Queen  Dido,  Of  humerosque  Deo  similis^  he  had  an 
angelical  face. 


***  O  nercM  vultat  Baecho  rel  Apolline  difnoi, 
Quot  vir,  quoi  tuid  foBOiiDt  nulla  videl  !** 


O  ncred  took*,  heflttiof  majesty, 


Which  never  mortal  wight  could  safely 


Although  for  the  greater  part  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in  the  face,  yet  many  times 
those  other  members  yield  a  most  pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone  sufficient  to  enamour. 
A  high  brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  call  pulcherrima  plcLga^  Frans  uhi  virit 
hanor^frons  uhi  ludit  amoTj  white  and  smooth  like  the  polished  alabaster,  a  pair  of 
cheeks  of  vermilion  colour,  in  which  love  lodgeth ;  ^Amor  qui  moUibus  genis  puelltt 
pemoctfu  :  a  coral  lip,  suaviorum  deluhrum^  in  which  Basia  mille  patent^  hasia  mille 
latent^  ^  A  thousand  appear,  as  many  are  concealed ;"  graHarum  sedes  graiissima ; 
a  sweetpsmelling  flower,  from  which  bees  may  gather  honey,  'MellilegiBvolucres  quid 
adhuc  cava  thyma  rosasque^  S^c, 

*'Omnee  ad  dominc  labra  venite  me«, 
Ilia  roaaa  apirat/*  kt^ 

A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  laetea^  dimple  in  the  chin,  black  eye-brows,  Cufi- 
dims  arcus^  sweet  breath,  white  and  even  teeth,  which  some  call  the  salepiece,  a  fine 
soft  round  pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace, 'Quafe  decus  twnidis  Pario  de  marmart 
mammis  /"  *  and  make  a  pleasant  valley  lactettm  sinunij  between  two  chalky  hill^ 
Sororiantes  papillulasj  et  ad  pruritum  frigidos  amatores  solo  aspectu  excUanics. 
Unde  isj  ^Forma  papillarum  quam  fuit  apta  premi  t — ^Again  Urehant  oculos  dura 
sUnUesque  mamilla.  A  flaxen  hair;  golden  hair  was  even  in  great  account,  for 
which  Virgil  commends  Dido,  ^ondum  sustulerat  JUwum  Proserpinina  crisiemy  El 
crines  nodarUur  in  aurum,  Apollonius  (Argonaut,  lib,  4.  Jasonisflava  coma  inctmdit 
cor  Medea)  will  have  Jason's  golden  hair  to  be  the  main  cause  of  Medea's  dotage 
on  him.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  both  yellow  haired.  Paris,  Menelaiis,  and  most 
amorous  young  men,  have  been  such  in  all  ages,  molles  ac  suaves^  as  Baptista  Porta 
infers,  *Physiog,  lib,  2.  lovely  to  behold.  Homer  so  commends  Helen,  mokes  Patro- 
clus  and  Achilles  both  yellow  haired :  Pulchricoma  Venus,  and  Cupid  himself  was 
yellow  haired,  in  aurum  coruscanie  et  crispanie  capillo^  like  that  neat  picture  of  Nar- 
cissus in  Callistntus;  for  so  '  Psyche  spied  him  asleep,  Briseis^  Polixenoy  fycJUai- 
comcB  omnesj 

**  and  Hero  the  ftiir. 

Whom  yoang  Apollo  eoarted  for  her  hair.** 

Leland  commends  Guithera,  king  Arthur's  wife,  for  a  fiaxen  hair:  so  Paulus  iEmilius 
sets  out  Clodeveus,  that  lovely  king  of  France.  '  Synesius  holds  every  efieminate 
fellow  or  adulterer  is  fair  haired :  and  Apuleius  adds  that  Venus  herself,  goddess  (^ 
love,  cannot  delight,  '^though  she  come  accompanied  with  the  graces,  and  all 
Cupid's  train  to  attend  upon  her,  girt  with  her  own  girdle,  and  smell  of  cinnamon 
and  balm,  yet  if  she  be  bald  or  badhaired,  she  cannot  please  her  Vulcan."  Which 
belike  makes  our  Venetian  ladies  at  this  day  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much* 
great  women  to  calamistrate  and  curl  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  gratiam  crines,  et  tot  orhi- 
bus  in  captivitafem  JlexoBj  to  adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls,  and  made- 
fiowers ;  and  all  courtiers  to  efiect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this  kind.  In  a  word,  "^*  the 
hairs  are  Cupid's  nets,  to  catch  all  comera,  a  brushy  wood,  in  which  Cupid  builds 
his  nest,  and  under  whose  shadow  all  loves  a  thousand  several  ways  sport  themselves. 


**  Ter.  Banach.  Act.  2.  aoen.  3.  >**  Ptotroniua 

Calall.  >  Sophocles.  Antigone.  •  Jo.  Secondus 

bat.  10.  •  LoBchcua.  *  Arandui.  Vallia  aroonii* 
fima  I  duobaa  montibat  coropoaita  niveia.  ■  Ovid. 

•  Fbl.  77.  Dapailea  hilarea  amatorea,  4kc.  «  When 
Cupid  alept.  Csiariem  auream  habentem,  abi  Psyche 
▼idit,  moUemque  ei  ambrosia  eervicem  inspezit,  crines 
erispoa,  parpurean  fenas  candidasque,  ftc    Apuleius. 

*  In  laudem  caWi ;  rplendida  coma  quisqiie  adulter  est ; 


allidt  aurea  coma.  *  Venna  ipsa  son  plaearet  eoaui 
nndata,  capite  spoliata,  ri  qualts  ipsa  Venus  cam  ftut 
virgo  omni  fratiarum  chofo  stipata,  et  toto  cupidieoa 
populo  concinnata,  baltheo  suo  cincta,  annama  ft*- 
f rana,  et  balaama,  si  calva  prncesserit,  placere  noo  po. 
test  Vulcano  suo.  **  Arandus.  Capilli  ntim  CaHi- 
nis,  syU'a  cedua,  in  qua  nidiOaat  Cnptdo,  sab  csjm 
umbra  amores  mille  modia  ae  ezereent. 
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A  little  soft  hand,  pretty  little  month,  small,  fine,  long  fingrers,  Gratitt  qua  digiiis 
'tis  that  which  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne, laudal  digUosque  manusque  ; 


a  straight  and  slender  body,  a  small  foot,  and  well-proportioned  leg,  hath  an  excel- 
lent lustre,  "Ctti  totum  incumhit  corpus  uti  fundamento  adcs,  Clearchns  vowed  to 
his  friend  Amyander  in  "Aristinstus,  that  the  most  attractive  part  in  his  mistress,  to 
make  him  love  and  like  her  first,  was  her  pretty  leg  and  foot :  a  soft  and  white  skin, 
&c.  have  their  peculiar  graces,  ^Nebula  hand  est  moUior  ac  hujus  cutis  est^  adipol 
papillam  hellulam.    Though  in  men  these  parts  are  not  so  much  respected ;  a  grim 

Saracen  sometimes, nudus  membra  Pyracmon,  a  martial  hirsute  face  pleaseth  best; 

a  black  man  is  a  pearl  in  a  fidr  woman's  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as  ^*  lame  Vulcan 
was  to  Venus ;  for  he  being  a  sweaty  fuliginous  blacksmith,  was  dearly  beloved  of 
her,  when  &ir  Apollo,  nimble  Mercury  were  rejected,  and  the  rest  of  the  sweet-faced 
gods  forsaken.  Many  women  (as  Petronius  '*  observes)  sordibus  caleni  (as  many 
men  are  more  moved  with  kitchen  wenches,  and  a  poor  market  maid,  than  all  these 
illustrious  court  and  city  dames)  will  sooner  dote  upon  a  slave,  a  servant,  a  dirt 
dauber,  a  brontes,  a  cook,  a  player,  if  they  see  his  naked  legs  or  arms,  thorosaque 
brachiay^  &c.,  like  that  huntsman  Mcleager  in  Philostratus, though  he  be  all  in  rags, 
obscene  and  dirty,  besmeared  like  a  ruddleman,  a  gipsy,  or  a  chimney-sweeper,  than 
upon  a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Ephestion,  Alcibiades,  or  those  embroidered  courtiers 
full  of  silk  and  gold.  "  Justine's  wife,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with  Pylades 
a  player,  and  was  ready  to  run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself  helped  her  by 
chance.    Faustina  the  empress  doted  on  a  fencer. 

Not  one  of  a  thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  peculiar  part  or  other 
which  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him  above  the  rest  "  A  company  of  young  phi- 
losophers on  a  time  fell  at  variance,  which  part  of  a  woman  was  most  desirable  and 
pleased  best  ?  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth,  some  the  eyes,  cheeks,  lips,  neck, 
chin,  &C.,  the  controversy  was  referred  to  Lais  of  Corinth  to  decide ;  but  she,  smil- 
ing, said,  they  were  a  company  of  fools ;  for  suppose  they  had  her  where  they 
wished,  what  would  they  "first  seek?  Yet  this  notwithstanding  I  do  easily  grant, 
neque  quis  vestrum  negaverit  opinor^  all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  '^  the 


eyes 


videt  igne  mieantM, 


Sideribiit  •imiletoculos'* 


which  are  love's  fowlers ;  '^aueupium  amorisy  the  shoeing  horns,  ^  the  hooks  of  love 
(as  Arandus  will,)  the  guides,  touchstone,  judges,  that  in  a  moment  cure  mad  men, 
and  make  sound  folks  mad,  the  watchmen  of  the  body ;  what  do  they  not  r"  How 
vex  they  not  ?  All  this  is  true,  and  (which  Athaeneus  lib.  13.  dip,  cap.  5.  and  Tatius 
hold)  they  are  the  chief  seats  of  love,  and  James  Lemutius"  hath  fiicetely  expressed 
in  an  elegant  ode  of  his. 


**  Amorem  oeellia  flammeolit  bens 
Vidi  insidentem,  crediUs  poateri, 
Fratresque  circum  ludibundoa 
Cam  pbaretr&  Tolitare  et  area,**  Ike 


**  I  nw  Love  liuinf  in  my  nuatreM*  eyw 
Sparklinf,  believe  it  all  posterity. 
And  bif  attendant*  playing  round  aboat 
Wilb  how  and  arrowe  ready  for  to  fly.*^ 


Scaliger  calls  the  eyes,  "^^ Cupid's  arrows;  the  tongue,  the  lightning  of  love;  the 
paps,  the  tents :"  ^  Balthasar  Castillo,  the  causes,  the  chariots,  the  lamps  of  love, 


**cmula  lumina  itellis. 

Lamina  que  poesent  eoilicitare  deoa.** 

Love's  orators,  Petronius. 

*'  O  Uandoe  oculoe,  et  6  Taeetoe, 
£t  quAdam  propriA  noti  loquaeea 
lllic  eat  Venus,  et  leves  amores, 
Atque  ipsa  in  medio  aedet  voluptas.* 


'  Eyes  emulating  stars  In  ligbt. 
Enticing  goda  at  tbe  first  sight;*" 


O  street  and  pretty  speaking  eyes, 
Wbere  Venus,  love,  and  pleasure  lies.** 


Love's  torches,  touch-box,  napthe  and  matches,  ^  Tibullus. 


**  niius  ex  oculisquum  vult  ezurere  divos, 
Accendit  geminas  lampadei  acer  amor.'* 


Tart  Love  wben  be  will  set  the  gods  on  Are, 
Ligbfens  the  eyes  as  torches  to  desire.*' 


"  Tbeod.  Prodrorous  Amor.  lib.  1.  >*  Epitt.  7S. 

Ubi  pulcliram  tibiam,  bene  compactum  tenuemqae  pe- 
dem  vidi.         '*  PlauL  Cas.  >*  i.'laiidus  optime  rem 

agit.  i^Fol.  5.    Si  servuin  viilerint,  aut  flatorem 

altius  clnctum.  aut  pulvere  ptirruMiim,  aut  liiatrinnem 
in  scenam  traductum,  &c.  >"  Me  piilchra  fjiteor 

earere  forma,  verum  lucuienta uofitra  phi.  Petronius 

Catal.  de  Priapo.  i'Gal(*n.  icCalcagninufi 

Apologia.     Que  pars   maxiiti«!  desidcraliiliii?     Alius 
flronten,  alioa  genas,  ice.  '^  Inter  fiemincum. 


^  Uensius.  >  Bunt  enim  oculi,  practpttv  polebritu. 
dinjs  sedes.  lib.  8.  «  Amoris  bami,  duces,  Judiccs 

et  indices  qui  momento  insanoasanant,  sanos  insanire 
cogunt,  oculatissimi  corporis  ezeubitoren,  quid  non 
agunt?    Quid  non  cogunt?  ^  Ocelli  carm.  17. 

cnju»  el  Lipaiua  epist.  quest.  lib.  3.  cap.  U.  meminit  ob 
elegantiam.  **cyntbia  prima  suia  miaerum  me 

cepit  ooellis,  contaetum  nullis  ante  eupidioibus.  Pro* 
pert  1. 1        *•  In  catalect.       «  Oe  Sulpicio,  lib.  4. 
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Love'-Melancholy. 


[Part  3.  Sec.  2. 


Leander,  at  the  fifst  sight  of  Hero's  eyes,  was  incensed,  saith  Musieus. 


**  Simul  in  "oculorum  radiit  creicebai  ftx  amoranr, 
Et  cor  fervebat  invecti  ignis  impetu ; 
Pulcbritudo  enim  celebrii  immaculata  fcsminc, 
Acutior  hominibua  eat  veloci  sa^itiiL 
Oculoa  verft  via  eat,  ab  oculi  ictibua 
Vulnue  dilabitur,  et  in  pnecordia  riri  manat.*^ 


**  LoTe*e  torebea  *gan  to  burn  first  in  ber  eTca, 
And  aet  taia  heart  on  fire  which  never  dice: 
For  the  fair  beauty  of  a  Tircin  pare 
la  aharper  than  a  dart,  and  doth  inure 
A  deeper  wound,  which  pieroeih  to  the  heart 
By  the  eyea,  and  canaeth  auch  a  cniei 


'A  modem  poet  brings  in  Amnon  complaining  of  Thamar, 


."etme  faacino 


Oocidit  ille  risus  et  forma  lepoe, 
Ule  nilor,  ilia  gratia,  et  verua  decor, 
IIliB  eroulantea  purpuram,  et  *  roeaa  gen«, 
Ocuiique  vinctsque  aureo  nodo  corns."- 


'  It  waa  thy  beaaty,  Hwaa  th/  pleaaing  anile. 
Thy  grace  and  coroelineM  did  me  beguile ; 
Thy  roae-libe  cheeka,  and  unto  par|rie  fair 
Thy  lovely  eyea  and  gtdden  knotted  haix.** 


"  For  who  such  eyes  with  his  can 
And  not  forthwith  enamour'd  be  V* 


"^  Philostratus  Lemnius  cries  out  on  his  mistress's  basilisk  eyes,  ardenUs  faces^  those 
two  burning-glasses,  they  had  so  inflamed  his  soul,  that  no  water  could  quench  it 
^  What  a  tyranny  Tsaith  he),  what  a  penetration  of  bodies  is  this !  thou  drewest  with 
violence,  and  swallowest  me  up,  as  Charybdis  doth  sailors  with  thy  rocky  eyes :  be 
that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love,  can  never  get  out"  Let  this  be  the  corollary  then, 
the  strongest  beams  of  beauty  are  still  darted  from  the  eyes. 

» *'  Nam  quia  lamina  tanta,  tanta 
Poaset  luminibua  auis  tueri, 
Non  atatim  trepidanaque,  palpitansque, 
Pne  deaiderii  asstuantia  aur&?^*  ice 

And  as  men  catch  dotterels  by  putting  out  a  leg  or  an  arm,  with  those  mutual  glances 
of  the  eyes  they  first  inveigle  one  another.  "^Cynthia  prima  stds  miserum  me  cepit 
oeellis.  Of  all  eyes  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable,  enticing  and  fiiirer,  which 
the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistress.  '^^Spectandum  nigris  oeulisj 
nigroque  capillo^'*  which  Hesiod  admires  in  his  Alcmena, 

M  "  Cqjus  A  vertice  ae  nigricantibas  oealia. 
Tale  qniddam  sfrirat  ac  ab  aurea  Venere.** 

and  ^  Triton  in  his  Milaeno  nigra  oculos  formosa  ndhi.    ^  Homer  useth  that 

epithet  of  ox-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  because  a  round  black  eye  is  the  best,  the 
son  of  beauty,  and  farthest  from  black  the  worse :  which  "  Polydore  Viigil  taxeth 
in  our  nation :  Angli  ui  plurimum  casiis  oculis^  we  have  gray  eyes  for  the  most  part 
Baptisma  Porta,  Phydognam,  lib.  3.  puts  gray  colour  upon  children,  they  be  childish 
eyes,  dull  and  heavy.  Many  commend  on  the  other  side  Spanish  ladies,  and  those 
"Qreek  dames  at  this  day,  for  the  blackness  of  their  eyes,  as  Porta  doth  his  Neapo- 
litan young  wives.  Suetonius  describes  Julius  Caesar  to  have  been  nigris  vtgetvupte 
oeulis  micantibus^  of  a  black  quick  sparkling  eye :  and  although  Averroes  in  his 
CoUiget  will  have  such  persons  timorous,  yet  without  question  they  are  most 
amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I  will  show  you  by  what  means  beauty  doth  fascinate,  bewitch, 
as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soul  of  a  man  by  the  eye.  For  certainly  I  am  of 
the  poet's  mind,  love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 


From  her  black  eyes,  and  from  ber  golden  fiiec^ 
As  If  ftom  Venua  came  a  lovely  grace.** 


MM  jjodit  amor  aensus,  oeoloa  perstringlt,  et  aufert 
Libertatem  animi,  mirfi  nos  fascinat  arte. 
Credo  aliquis  dasmon  siibienii  prtecordia  flammam 
Concitat,  et  raptam  tollit  de  cardine  mentem.** 


"  Love  mocks  our  senses,  corba  our  libertlea. 
And  doth  bewitch  us  vrilh  his  art  and  ringa, 
I  think  some  devil  gets  into  our  entraila,      [hingca.** 
And  kindles  coals,  and  heaves  our  soula  ftom  ih* 


Heliodorus  lib,  3.  proves  at  large,  ^  that  love  is  witchcraft,  "  it  gets  in  at  our  eyes, 
pores,  nostrils,  engenders  the  same  qualities  and  affections  in  us,  as  were  in  the  party 
whence  it  came."  The  manner  of  the  fascination,  as  Ficinus  10.  cap,  com.  in  Plat. 
declares  it,  is  thus :  ^^  Mortal  men  are  then  especially  bewitched,  when  as  by  often 
gazing  one  on  the  other,  they  direct  sight  to  sight,  join  eye  to  eye,  and  so  drink  and 
suck  in  love  between  them ;  for  the  beginning  of  this  disease  is  the  eye.  And  therefore 
he  that  hath  a  clear  eye,  though  he  be  otherwise  deformed,  by  of\en  looking  upon 
him,  will  make  one  mad,  and  tie  him  fast  to  him  by  the  eye."  Leonard.  Varius,  lib.  1. 
cap.  2.  de  fascinat.  telleth  us,  that  by  this  interview,  ^'  ^  the  purer  spirits  are  infected,^ 


s*  Pulcbritudo  ipsa  per  occultoa  radios  in  pectus  aman* 
tis  dimanans  amatc  rei  forniam  inscujpsit,  Tatius,  1.5. 
> Jacob  Cornelius  Amnon  Tragaed.  Act.  1.  sc.  1. 
*  Ross  formosarum  oeulis  nascuntur,  et  bilaritas  vul- 
tus  elegantis  corona.  Philnsiratus  deliciis.  *  Epist. 
et  in  deliciis,  abi  et  oppugnationem  relinque,  quam 
Samma  non  eztinguit ;  nam  abaniore  ipsa  flamma  sen* 
tit  incendium:  que  corporum  peneiratio,  qute  tyrannis 
Imclice.  n LoBcbeus  Panthea.  "Propertius. 


"  The  wretched  Cynthia  first  captivatea  with  ber  spark- 
ling eyes.**  »  Ovid,  amonim,  lib.  8.  eieg.  4. 
M  Scut.  Hercul.  » Calcagninua  dial.  ••  Hiad  1. 
^  Hist.  lib.  1.  •  Sands*  relation,  fbl.  67.  »  Maa- 
tuan.  M  Amor  per  oculos,  nares,  poroa  infhtens. 
dec.  Mnrtalea  turn  summopere  fascinantur  quando 
frequentissimo  intuitu  aciem  dirigentea.  die  Ideo  ri 
quia  nilore  polloat  oculorum,  Ace  *^  ^ritna  pari- 
ores  fbacinantur,  oculus  i  «e  radioa  emittit.  Sec 
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the  one  eye  pierceth  through  the  other  with  his  rays,  which  he  sends  forth,  and 
many  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eyes,  that,*which  Suetonius  relates  of  Augus- 
tus, their  brightness  is  such,  Uiey  compel  their  spectators  to  look  ofi^  and  can  no 
more  endure  them  than  the  sunbeams.  ^Banradius,  lib.  6.  cap.  10.  de  Harmonia 
Evangel,  reports  as  much  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  ^  Peter  Morales  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whom  Nicephorus  describes  likewise  to  have  been  yellow-haired,  of  a  wheat 
colour,  but  of  a  most  amiable  and  piercing  eye.  The  rays,  as  some  think,  sent  from 
the  eyes,  carry  certain  spiritual  vapoura  with  them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party, 
and  that  in  a  moment.  I  know,  they  that  hold  vUio  fit  intra  mittendo^  will  make  a 
doubt  of  this ;  but  Ficinus  proves  it  from  blear-eyes,  ^  '^  That  by  sight  alone,  make 
othera  blear-eyed ;  and  it  is  more  than  manifest,  that  the  vapour  of  the  corrupt  blood 
doth  get  in  together  with  the  rays,  and  so  by  the  contagion  the  spectatora^  eyes  are 
infected .^'  Other  arguments  there  are  of  a  basilisk,  that  kills  afar  off  by  sight,  as 
that  Cphesian  did  of  whom  ^  Philostratus  speaks,  of  so  pernicious  an  eye,  he  poi* 
soned  all  he  looked  steadily  on :  and  that  other  argument,  menstrucB  fcemiruB^  out  of 
Aristotle^s  Problems,  morbosa  Capivaccias  adds,  and  ^  Septalius  the  commentator, 
that  contaminate  a  looking-glass  with  beholding  it  ^  '^  So  Uie  beams  that  come  from 
the  agent's  heart,  by  the  eyes,  infect  the  spirits  about  the  patients,  inwardly  wound, 
and  thence  the  spirits  infect  the  blood.''  To  this  efiect  she  complained  in  ^Apuleius, 
^  Thou  art  the  cause  of  ray  grief,  thy  eyes  piercing  through  mine  eyes  to  mine  inner 
parts,  have  set  my  bowels  on  fire,  and  therefore  pity  me  that  am  now  ready  to  die 
for  thy  sake."  Ficinus  illustrates  this  with  a  familiar  example  of  that  Marrhusian 
Phffidrus  and  Theban  Lycias,  ^  ^  Lycias  he  stares  on  Phsdrus'  face,  and  Phaedrus 
fiistens  the  balls  of  his  eyes  upon  Lycias,  and  with  those  sparkling  rays  sends  out 
his  spirits.  The  beams  of  Phaedrus'  eyes  are  easily  mingled  with  the  beams  of 
Lycias,  and  spirits  are  joined  to  spirits.  This  vapour  begot  in  Pheedrus'  heart,  entere 
into  Lycias'  bowels:  and  that  which  is  a  greater  wonder,  Phaedrus'  blood  is  in 
Lycias'  heart,  and  thence  come  those  ordinary  love-speeches,  my  sweetheart  Phs- 
drus,  and  mine  own  self,  my  dear  bowels.  And  Phaedrus  again  to  Lycias,  O  my 
light,  my  joy,  my  soul,  my  life.  Phaedrus  follows  Lycias,  because  his  heart  would 
have  his  spirits,  and  Lycias  follows  Phaedrus,  because  he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits; 
both  follow;  but  Lycias  the  eamester  of  the  two:  the  river  hath  more  need  of  the 
fountain,  than  the  fountain  of  the  river ;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched 
with  a  loadstone,  but  draws  not  it  again ;  so  Lycias  draws  Phaedrus."  But  how 
comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  the  blind  man  loves,  that  never  saw  ?  We  read  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Fathere,  a  story  of  a  child  that  was  brought  up  in  the  wilderness,  from 
his  infancy,  by  an  old  hermit :  now  come  to  man's  estate,  he  saw  by  chance  two 
comely  women  wandering  in  the  woods :  he  asked  the  old  man  what  creatures  they 
were,  he  told  him  fairies ;  after  a  while  talking  obiter^  the  hermit  demanded  of  him, 
which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life  ?  He  readily  replied,  the 
two  "fairies  he  spied  in  the  wilderness.  So  that,  without  doubt,  there  is  some  secret 
loadstone  in  a  beautiful  woman,  a  magnetic  power,  a  natural  inbred  afl^tion,  which 
moves  our  concupiscence,  and  as  he  sings, 

"  MethinkB  I  have  a  miftreii  yet  to  eome. 
And  ftlll  I  teek,  I  love,  I  know  sol  whom.** 

'Tis  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this  heroicsl  passion,  or  retfaer 
brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we  treat;  we  speak  of  wandering,  wanton,  adulterous 
eyes,  which,  as  *'  he  saith,  ^  lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many  soldiers,  and  when  they  spy 
an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  them,  shoot  him  through, and  presently  bewitch  him: 
especially  when  they  shall  gaze  and  gloat,  as  wanton  lovera  do  one  upon  another, 
and  with  a  pleasant  eye-conflict  participate  each  other's  souls."    Hence  you  may 


'  Lib.  de  pulch.  Jes.  et  Mar.  «  Lib.  S.  e.  93.  en. 

lore  triticmn  referentc,  ciine,  flava,  acribua  oculia. 
^Lippi  eolo  intuitu  alioa  lippcis  faciunt,  et  patet  una 
cum  radio  vaporem  corrupt!  sanirunia  emanare,  cujua 
eontafioae  ocalna  spectantia  inficitur.  ^  Vita 

Apollon.  «  Comment,  in  Aristot.  Probl.         ^'Sie 

radiua  A  eorde  pereutieniia  miawe,  re{rimen  proprium 
repetit,  cor  vulnerat,  per  oeuloa  et  eaniniinem  inflcit  et 
■pirttoa,  eubtili  quadam  vi.  Caatil.  lib.  3^  de  aulico. 
*Lib.  10.  Cauaa  omnii  et  origo  omnia  pre  aentiado. 
loria  t«te  ea;  iati  enim  tui  ocuii,  per  neoa  ocaloa  ad 


2P 


intima  delapai  procordia,  aeerrimum  meia  medullia 
comroovent  tnoendium;  ergo  miaerere  tui  cauaa  pere. 
untie.  «  Lyciaa  in  Phedri  vuitum  inhiat,  Pbadrue 

in  oculoB  Lycic  acintillaa  auorum  defigit ocoloruoi ;  cum* 
que  acintillia,  Jbc  Sequitur  Phedrua  Lyciam,  quia  cor 
auum  petit  apiritom ;  PlMBdnun  Lydaa,  quia  apiritiia 
propriam  aedem  poatulat.  Varum  Lyciaa,  dec.  *»  o^. 
monia  inquit  qu«  in  hoc  E^mo  nnuer  oecurrebant. 
•i  Caaiilio  de  auli^n,  1. 3.  fol.  Ssa  Oculi  ut  militea  in 
inaidtia  aeroper  recubant,  et  aubito  ad  viaom  aagittaa 
emttuint,  Ax. 
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LovC'MelanchoIy. 


[Part.  3.  Sec  2. 


"  Sic  denuta  sibi  ridelur  iEgle, 
Emptis  (MHibua  Indieoqae  corau ; 
Sic  qu«  ntfrior  eai  cadieDta  moro, 
CeruMata  aibi  placet  Lychoria.** 


perceive  how  easily  and  how  quickly  we  may  be  taken  in  love;  since  at  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  Phsdnis'  spirits  may  so  perniciously  infect  Lycias'  blood. 
**  ^  Neither  is  it  any  wonder,  if  we  but  consider  how  many  other  diseases  dosdy, 
and  as  suddenly  are  caught  by  infection,  plague,  itch,  scabs,  flux,"  &c.  The  spirits 
taken  in,  will  not  let  him  rest  that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on.  ^^Idqwt 
petit  corpus  mens  unde  est  saucia  amore ;  and  we  may  inanifesUy  perceive  a  strange 
eduction  of  spirits,  by  such  as  bleed  at  nose  afVer  they  be  dead,  at  the  presence  of 
the  murderer  \^  but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius,  lib.  2.  de  occult,  noL  mir.  cap.  7. 
Valleriola  lib.  2.  observ.  cap.  7.  Valesius  conlrov.  Ficinus,  Cardan,  Libavias  de  cnumlis 
cadttveribus,  SfC. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Artificial  allurements  of  Love^  Causes  and  Prcnoeations  to  Lust; 

Gestures^  Clothes,  Dowerj  Sfc. 

Natural  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  itself,  as  you  have  heard,  a  great  teoip- 
tation,  and  pierceth  to  the  very  heart;  ^ forma  verecunda  nocuit  miki  visa  pmtlli; 
but  much  more  when  those  artificial  enticements  and  provocations  of  gestures, 
clothes,  jewels,  pigments,  exomations,  shall  be  annexed  unto  it ;  those  other  circmn- 
stances,  opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall  concur,  which  of  themselves  alooe  were 
all  sufficient,  each  one  in  particular  to  produce  this  eflb:t  It  is  a  question  much 
controverted  by  some  wise  men,  forma  debeat  plus  arti  an  naturaf  Whether  natural 
or  artificial  objects  be  more  powerful?  but  not  decided:  for  my  part  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  though  beauty  itself  be  a  great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  lustre  m  sordUms, 
in  beggary,  as  a  jewel  on  a  dunghill  will  shine  and  cast  his  rays,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed, which  Heliodorus  feigns  of  Chariclia,  though  she  were  in  beggar's  weeds : 
yet  as  it  is  used,  artificial  is  of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 

**  So  toothlMi  ^l«  aeema  a  pretty  one, 
Set  out  with  new-boofbt  t«etli  of  lady  boBe: 
So  foul  Lychoria  blacker  than  berry 
Heraelf  admirea.  now  finer  than  cbeny.*' 

John  Lerius  the  Buigundian,  cap.  8.  hist,  navigat.  in  Brazil,  is  altogether  on  my  side. 
For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coming  to  Brazil,  we  found  both  men  and  women 
naked  as  they  were  bom,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as  of  their  privities,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  ^t  lived  a  year  with  them,  to  wear  any, 
"^Many  will  think  that  our  so  long  commerce  with  naked  women,  most  needs  be 
a  great  provocation  to  lust ;"  but  he  concludes  otherwise,  that  their  nakedness  did 
much  less  entice  them  to  lasciviousness,  than  our  women's  clothes.  ^  And  I  daie 
boldly  affirm  ^saith  he)  that  those  glittering  attires,  counterfeit  colours,  beadgeais, 
curled  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks,  gowns,  costly  stomachers,  guarded  and  looae  gar- 
ments, and  all  those  other  accoutrements,  wherewith  our  countrywomen  coonteiM 
a  beauty,  and  so  curiously  set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this 
kind,  than  that  barbarian  homeliness,  although  they  be  no  whit  inferior  unto  them  in 
beauty.  I  could  evince  the  truth  of  this  by  many  other  arguments,  but  I  appeal 
(saith  he)  to  my  companions  at  that  present,  which  were  all  of  the  same  mind."  His 
countryman,  Montague,  in  his  essays,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  so  are  many 
others ;  out  of  whose  assertions  thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude,  that  beauqr 
is  more  beholden  to  art  than  nature,  and  stronger  provocations  proceed  from  out- 
ward ornaments,  than  such  as  nature  hath  provided.  It  is  true  that  those  &ir 
sparkling  eyes,  white  neck,  coral  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose-coloured  cheeks,  kc,  of 
themselves  are  potent  enticers ;  but  when  a  comely,  artificial,  well-composed  look, 
pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  shall  be  added,  it  must  needs  be  &r  more  forci- 
ble than  it  was,  when  those  curious  needleworks,  variety  of  colours,  purest  dyes, 
jewels,  spangles,  pendants,  lawn,  lace,  ti&nies,  &ir  and  fine  linen,  embroideries, 
calamistrations,  ointments,  &c.  shall  be  added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy 
otherwise,  a  goddess,  when  nature  shall  be  furthered  by  art.    For  it  is  not  the  eye 

*Nee  miram  ai  reliquoa  morboa  qui  ei  contai^ione  Bacon*a  Eaaaya.  (*Martialia.  **  if aiti  tadt  t 

Baacunturconaideremus.peatem.prurituoi,  icabiein.dcc.  opinantur  comnerciani  illud  adeo  frrqueaa  otoi  bar- 

*  Lucretiua.  "  And  the  body  naturally  aeekt  whence  it  bartt  nudie,  ac  pr^M^rtiin  aim  fieoiioia  ad  lihidinea 

ia  that  the  mind  if  ao  wounded  by  love."  ^Mn  provocare,  at  minus  mulid  nozia  illonua  naditaa  qaaai 

beauty,  that  of  favour  la  preferred  befi>re   that  of  nostranim  fiBminarum  cultua.  Aiiaiai  aaaeTcrmfc 

cokMtn,  and  decent  motion  ia  more  than  that  of  favour,  didum  ilium  cultnm,  fucoa,  fce. 
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of  itself  that  enticeth  to  lust,  but  an  ^adulterous  eye,'^  as  Peter  terms  it,  2.  ii.  14.  a 
wanton,  a  rolling,  lascivious  eye:  a  wandering  eye,  which  Isaiah  tazeth,  iii.  16. 
Christ  himself,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  most  beautiful  eyes,  as  amiable  eyes  as  any 
persons,  saith  "  Baradius,  that  ever  lived,  but  withal  so  modest,  so  chaste,  that  who- 
soever looked  on  them  was  freed  from  that  passion  of  burning  lust,  if  we  may 
believe  "  Gerson  and  "  Bo.naventure :  there  was  no  such  antidote  against  it,  as  the 
Virgin  Mary's  face ;  'tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it,  as  they  use  it,  that  causeth 
such  effects.  When  Pallas,  Juno,  Venus,  were  to  win  Paris'  favour  for  the  golden 
apple,  as  it  is  elegantly  described  in  that  pleasant  interlude  of  ^Apuleius,  Juno  came 
with  majesty  upon  the  stage,  Minerva  gravity,  but  Venus  dulce  subridetUj  constitit 
txmoM ;  ti  gratissima  GraiuB  deam  propitiarUes^  S^c.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gra- 
cious graces  and  exquisite  music,  as  if  she  had  danced,  el  nonnunqiuim  sallare  wits 
oculisj  and  which  was  the  main  matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eyes :  they 
were  the  brokers  and  harbingers  of  her  suite.  So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a  modem 
poet, 

n*>  Boon  oould  I  make  mv  brow  to  tyrannise. 
And  force  the  world  do  liomage  to  mine  eyei.** 

The  eye  is  a  secret  orator,  the  first  bawd,  Jlmoris  porta^  and  with  private  looks, 
winking,  fiances  and  smiles,  as  so  many  dialogues  they  make  up  the  match  many 
times,  and  understand  one  another's  meanings,  before  they  come  to  speak  a  word. 
"^  Eurialus  and  Lucretia  were  so  mutually  enamoured  by  the  eye,  and  prepared  to 
give  each  other  entertainment,  before  ever  they  had  conference :  he  asked  her  good 
will  with  his  eyes ;  she  did  suffragari^  and  gave  consent  with  a  pleasant  look.  That 
°  Thracian  Rodophe  was  so  excellent  at  this  dumb  rhetoric,  ^  that  if  she  had  but 
looked  upon  any  one  almost  (saith  Calisiris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him,  and  he 
could  not  possibly  escape  it."  For  as  ^  Salvianus  observes,  ^  the  eyes  are  the  win- 
dows of  our  souls,  by  which  as  so  many  channels,  all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets 
into  our  hearts."  They  reveal  our  thoughts,  and  as  they  say,  yrems  animi  index,  but 
the  eye  of  the  countenance,  ^Quid  procacibus  intuere  ocellisf  S^c.  I  may  say  the 
same  of  smiling,  gait,  nakedness  of  parts,  plausible  gestures,  8ic.  To  laugh  is  the 
proper  p^sion  of  a  man,  an  ordinary  thing  to  smile ;  but  those  counteifeit,  com- 
posed, alTected,  artificial  and  reciprocal,  those  counter^miles  are  the  dumb  shows 
and  prognostics  of  greater  matters,  which  they  most  part  use,  to  inveigle  and  deceive; 
though  many  fond  lovers  again  are  so  frequently  mistaken,  and  led  into  a  fool's 
paradise.  ^  For  if  they  see  but  a  fair  maid  laugh,  or  show  a  pleasant  countenance, 
use  some  gracious  words  or  gestures,  they  apply  it  all  to  themselves,  as  done  in  their 
favour ;  sure  she  loves  them,  she  is  willing,  coming,  8ic. 


"  Stultus  quando  videt  quod  pulctara  puellula  ridet, 
TUm  fata  us  credit  se  qudd  amare  velit  :** 


**  Wben  a  fool  aeei  a  fkir  maid  for  to  smile, 
He  thinks  slie  loves  bim,  *tia  init  to  beguile.** 


They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  telleth  us, 


Quia  credat?  diseunt  etiam  ridere  pucllc, 
Queritur  atque  illis  hac  quoque  parte  decor.' 


"  Wbo  can  believe  1  to  laugh  maids  make  an  art. 
And  aeek  a  pJeaaant  grace  to  that  same  part.** 


And  'tis  as  great  an  enticement  as  any  of  the  rest, 


■I, 


'  subrisit  molle  puella. 


Cor  tibi  ritd  salit.** 


^  She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  "  a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of  hers." 


•» '« Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem,** 


^  I  love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,"  delectata  ilia  risU  tarn 
hlandum,  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mistress,  being  well  pleased,  she  gave  so 
sweet  a  smile.  It  won  Ismenius,  as  he  ^confesseth,  Ismene  suhrisit  amaioriunij 
Ismene  smiled  so  lovingly  the  second  time  I  saw  her,  that  I  could  not  choose  but 
admire  her :  and  Galla's  sweet  smile  quite  overcame  ^^  Faustus  the  shepherd,  Me 


f  Harmo.  evangel,  lib.  6.  cap.  6.  **  Serm.  de 

concep.Virg.    PbyMOgnomia  virginis  omnes  movei  ad 
eastjtatem.  *  1  vent.  d.  3.  q.  3.  mirum,  virgo 

formoeiasiros,  sed  A  nemine  concupita.  *>  Met.  10. 

**  Rosamond's  complaint,  by  Sam.  Daniel.        **  iEneas 
fKlv.  *  Heliodor.  I.  3.    Rodulphe  Thracia  tam 

Inevitabili  faaeino  iaatructa,  tam  exacte  ocalia  intaena 


attrazit.  ut  si  in  illam  quia  incidisset,  fier|  non  posset 

?|uin  caperetur.  m  Lib.  3.  de  providentia :  Animi 

enestrs  oculi,  et  omnia  improba  cupiditas  per  oeelloa 
tanquam  canalea  introit.  *  Buchanan.        *>0vid 

de  arte  amandi.  "  Pers.  3  Sat.  *  Vel  oentun 

Charites  ridere  pataret,  Museos  of  Hero.  *  Hor. 

Od.  S3.  Ub.  1.         »  EustaUiiua,  IS.         *>  Mantua. 
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aspiciens  moHs  hUmdi  suhridi  ocelUs,  All  other  gestures  of  the  body  will  enfovee 
as  much.  Daphnis  in  ^  Lucian  was  a  poor  tattered  wench  when  I  knew  her  finrt, 
said  Corbile,  pamuma  et  lacera^  but  now  she  is  a  stately  piece  indeed,  hath  her  maids 
to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  money  in  her  purse,  &c.,  and  will  yon  know  how  this 
came  to  pass  ?  ^  by  setting  out  herself  aAer  the  best  fashion,  by  her  pleasant  car- 
riage, affiibility,  sweet  smiling  upon  all,"  &c.  Many  women  dote  upon  a  man  for 
his  compliment  only,  and  good  behaviour,  they  are  won  in  an  instant ;  too  credulous 
to  believe  that  every  light  wanton  suitor,  who  sees  or  makes  love  to  them,  is  instandj 
enamoured,  he  certainly  dotes  on,  admires  them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he 
means  nothing  less,  'tis  his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.  So  both  delude 
each  other  by  such  outward  shows ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an  upright,  a  comelv 
grace,  courtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes,  a  mincing  gait,  a  decent  and  an  aflected 
pace,  are  most  powerful  enticers,  and  which  the  prophet  Isaiah,  a  courtier  himsdf, 
and  a  great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Zion,  iii.  16.  ^  they  minced  as  they 
went,  and  made  a  tinkling  with  their  feet"  To  say  the  truth,  what  can  they  not 
efiect  by  such  means  ? 

**  Whilit  nature  decka  them  in  their  beat  attiret 
Of  youth  and  beauty  whjeto  the  world  admirea.'* 

i>u(7i*|j__^^)^^  flumti,  gressu^  pectore^fronUy  oculis?'*  When  art  shall  be  annexed 
to  beauty,  when  wiles  and  guiles  shall  concur ;  for  to  speak  as  it  is,  love  is  a  kind 
of  legerdemain ;  mere  juggling,  a  fascination.  When  they  show  their  fair  hand«  fine 
foot  and  leg  withal,  nuignum  sid  desiderium  nobis  relinquunty  saith  ''*  Balthazar  Gft»- 
(ilio,  lib,  1.  they  set  us  a  longing,  ^and  so  when  they  pull  up  their  petticoats,  and 
outward  garments,"  as  usually  they  do  to  show  their  fine  stockings,  and  those  of 
purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes,  laces,  embroiderings,  (it  shall  go  hard  but  when  they 
go  to  church,  or  to  any  other  place,  all  shall  be  seen)  'tis  but  a  springe  to  catch 
woodcocks ;  and  as  ''*  Chrysostom  telleth  them  downright,  ^  though  they  say  nothing 
with  their  mouths,  they  speak  in  their  gait,  they  speak  with  their  eyes,  they  speak 
in  the  carriage  of  their  bodies."  And  what  shall  we  say  otherwise  of  that  banng 
of  their  necks,  shoulders,  naked  breasts,  arms  and  wrists,  to  what  end  are  they  but 
only  to  tempt  men  to  lust ! 

^'*  Nam  quid  lacteolua  ainna,  et  ipaaa 
Prv  te  fen  aine  linteo  papillaa  f 
Hoc  eat  dicere,  poace,  powe,  irado ; 
Hoc  eat  ad  Venerem  vocare  amantea.** 

There  needs  no  more,  as  ""  Fredericus  Matenesius  well  observes,  but  a  crier  to  go 
before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us  look  out,  a  trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  defect  a  sow- 
gdder  to  blow, 

V*  **  LoolE  oat.  look  out  and  aea  In  rich  and  gaudy  dotbea. 

What  object  thia  may  be  But  whither  away  God  knowa. 

That  doth  peratringe  mine  eye ;  —  look  oat,  te.,  it  fmm  ia| ■■■>■!. * 
A  gallant  lady  goea 

or  to  what  end  and  purpose  ?  But  to  leave  all  these  fantastical  raptures,  Pll  prose> 
cute  my  intended  theme.  Nakedness,  as  1  have  said,  is  an  odious  thing  of  itself 
remedium  amoris;  yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times,  that  there  can  be 
no  such  enticement  as  it  is ; 

"**  Nee  mihi  eincu  Diana  placet,  nee  nuda  Oytbere, 
Ilia  voluptatia  nil  habet,  hsc  nimium." 

David  SO  espied  Bathsheba,  the  elders  Susanna :  "^Apelles  was  enamoured  with  Ckm- 
paspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her  naked.  Tiberius  in  Suet.  cap.  42.  supped  with 
Sestius  Gallus  an  old  lecher,  libidinoso  sene^  ed  lege  tU  nuda  puella  administrareiU; 
some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter  of  Carolus  Pugnaz.     Amongst  the 


auave  ac  blandum  qaid,ftc.  ^  Ancerianua.  ">*  Vel 
ai  forte  veatimentum  de  induatria  elevetur,  ut  pedum 
ac  tibiarum  para  aliqua  conapiciatur,  dum  templum  aut 
kwnm  aliquem  adierit.  "**  Bermone,  quod  non 

famine  Tiria  cobabitent.  Non  loquuta  ea  lingua,  aed 
loqauta  ea  greaau :  nun  loquuta  ea  voce,  aed  oculia  lo- 
qanta  ea  elariua  quAm  voce.  "**  Jovianua  Pontanua 

mior.  lib.  1.  ad  Hermionem.  **  For  why  do  you  exhibit 
your '  milky  way/  yoar  aneovared  boaoau  7  What  elae 


"Tom.  4.  merit,  dial.    Ezornando  aeipaam  elei^anter.  i  ia  it  bat  to  aay  plainly,  Aak  me,  aak  me,  I  will 
Ihciiem  et  bilarem  ae  gerendo  erga  cunctoa,  ridendo   der ;  and  what  la  that  bat  love*a  eallf**  ^^Oe  laia 


veatium  diacun.  S.    Nihil  aliud  deaat  niai  at  piveo  f«a 
pracedat,  ioc  *  U  yon  can  tell  bow,  yoa  may  «ai 

thia  to  the  tune  a  aow.geMer  Uowa.  w  Aoaao. 

epig.  9g.     "Neither  draped  Diana  nor  naked  Vcoaa 

Eleaaea  me.    One  haa  too  mnch  volapCnoaaQcai  ahoal 
er,  the  other  none."        *PUn.  lib.  3S.  cap.  la 
paapen  nudam  pictunia  Apellea,  aoMra  c^aa  illaqm 
eat. 
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Babylonians,  it  was  tbe  custom  of  some  lascivious  queans  to  dance  frisking  in  that 
fashion,  saith  Curtius  lib.  5.  and  Sardus  de  mor,  gent.  lib.  1 .  writes  of  others  to  that 
effect.  The  *'  Tuscans  at  some  set  banquets  had  naked  women  to  attend  upon  them, 
which  Leonicus  de  Varia  hist,  lib,  3.  cap,  96.  confirms  of  such  other  bawdy  nations. 
Nero  would  have  filthy  pictures  still  hanging  in  his  chamber,  which  is  too  commonly 
used  in  our  times,  and  Heliogabalus,  etiam  coram  agetUe^j  ut  ad  venerem  incitarent: 
So  things  may  be  abused.  A  servant  maid  in  Aristsehetus  spied  her  master  and  mis- 
tress through  the  key-hole  "  merrily  disposed ;  upon  the  sight  she  fell  in  love  with 
her  master.  "Antoninus  Caracalla  observed  his  mother-in-law  with  her  breasts 
amorously  laid  open,  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  said,  Ah  si  liceret,  O  that  I 
might ;  which  she  by  chance  overhearing,  replied  as  impudently,  ^  Quicquid  libet 
licef^  thou  mayest  do  what  thou  wilt :  and  upon  that  temptation  he  married  her : 
this  object  was  not  in  cause,  not  the  thing  itself,  but  that  unseemly,  indecent  car- 
riage of  it. 

When  you  have  all  done,  veniurU  a  veste  sagitUe^  the  greatest  provocations  of  lust 
are  from  our  apparel ;  God  makes,  they  say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is  no  motive  like 
unto  it ; 

•  "Which  duth  even  beauty  beautify. 
And  mo0t  bewitch  a  wretched  eye,** 

a  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carcass,  a  maukin,  a  witch,  a  rotten 
post,  a  hedgestake  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked  up,  that  it  shall  make  as  fair  a 
show,  as  much  enamour  as  the  rest :  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so  taken.  Primum  luxur 
Ti(B  aucupium^  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust ;  "  Bossus  aucupium  animarum^ 
lethalem  arundinenij  a  fatal  reed,  the  greatest  bawd,  forte  lenocinium^  sanguineis 
lachrymis  deplorandum^  saith  "  Matenesius,  and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored. 
Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes  is  therefore  to  be  condemned,  and  those  usual  orna- 
ments :  there  is  a  decency  and  decorum  in  this  as  well  as  in  (fiber  things,  fit  to  be 
used,  becoming  several  persons,  and  befitting  their  estates;  he  is  only  fantastical 
that  is  not  in  fashion,  and  like  an  old  image  in  arras  hangings,  when  a  manner  of 
attire  is  generally  received ;  but  when  they  are  so  new-fangled,  so  unstaid,  so  pro- 
digious in  their  attires,  beyond  their  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting  their  age,  place, 
quality,  condition,  what  should  we  otherwise  think  of  them  ?  Why  do  they  adorn 
themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  herbs,  fictitious  flowers,  curious  needle-works, 
quaint  devices,  sweet-smelling  odours,  with  those  inestimable  riches  of  precious 
stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  &c.  ?  Why  do  they  crown  themselves 
with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  tires  of  several  fashions,  deck  themselves 
with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins,  spangles,  embroideries, 
shadows,  rebatoes,  versicolour  ribands?  why  do  they  make  such  glorious  shows 
with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces,  tif]&nies,  rufls,  falls,  calls,  cufli, 
damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  tissue  ?  with  colours  of  heavens,  stars, 
planets :  the  strength  of  metals^  stones,  odours,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and 
whatsoever  Africa,  Asia,  America,  sea,  land,  art,  and  industry  of  man  can  afford  ? 
Why  do  they  use  and  covet  such  novelty  of  inventions ;  such  new-fangled  tires,  and 
spend  such  inestimable  sums  on  them  ?  ^  To  what  end  are  those  crisped,  felse  hairs, 
painted  faces,"  as  "  the  satirist  observes,  ^^  such  a  composed  gait,  not  a  step  awry  ?" 
Why  are  they  like  so  many  Sybarites,  or  Nero's  Poppaea,  Ahasuerus'  concubines,  so 
cosUy,  so  long  a  dressing,  as  Caesar  was  marshalling  his  army,  or  a  hawk  in  pruning? 
^Dum  moliurUur^  dum  comuntur^  annus  est :  a  "^gardener  takes  not  so  much  delight 
and  pains  in  his  garden,  a  horseman  to  dress  his  horse,  scour  his  armour,  a  mariner 
about  his  ship,  a  merchant  his  shop  and  shop-book,  as  they  do  about  their  faces,  and 
all  those  other  parts :  such  setting  up  with  corks,  straightening  with  whalebones ; 
why  is  it,  but  as  a  daynet  catcheth  larks,  to  make  young  men  stoop  unto  them  ? 
Philocharus,  a  gallant  in  Aristenaetus,  advised  his  friend  Poliaenus  to  take  heed  of 
such  enticements,  *'^^for  it  was  the  sweet  sound  and  motion  of  his  mistress's 


n  In  Tjrrrbenis  con viviis  nadc  mulierea  ministrabant. 
>*Ainatoria  misoentea  vidii,  et  in  ipais  eomplexibus 
aadit.  &c  emereit  inde  cupido  in  pectus  Virginia. 
"  Epiat  7.  lib.  3.  m  gpartian.  »  Sidney*a  Arcadia. 
**  De  immod.  mulier.  cultu.  ^  Diicura.  6.  de  luxu 
veatiam.  "*  Petroniua  M.  95.  quo  apectant  fiexc 

comBf  quo  fiiciea  medicamine  attrita  et  oeulorum 
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mollia  pctulantia?  quo  inceasus  taoi  eompoaitua.  Ac 
*>Ter.  "They  take  a  year  to  dock  and  comb  them- 
•elves."  MP.  Aretine.  Hortulanus  non  iia  exereetar 
visendia  hortis,  eques  equis,  armis,  nauta  navibus.  Ac 
•>Epi8t.  4.  Sonus  armillarum  bene  aonantium,  odor 
unguentorum,  Ac. 
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spangles  and  bracelets,  the  smell  of  her  omtments,  that  cqitiyated  him  fiist,  lUaJuii 
mentis  prima  ruina  mea.  Quid  dbi  vuU  pixidum  turlm^  saith  "  Locian,  ^  to  what  use 
are  pins,  pots,  glasses,  ointments,  irons,  combs,  bodkins,  setting-cticks  ?  why  bestow 
they  all  their  patrimonies  and  husbands'  yearly  revenues  on  such  fooleries?"  ^hima 
patrimonia  singulis  auribus;  ^why  use  they  dragons,  wasps,  snakes,  for  chains, 
enamelled  jewels  on  their  necks,  ears  ?"  dignum  potius  faret  ferro  nuums  istas  reU- 
garij  atque  utinam  monilia  vers  dracones  essenl;  they  had  more  need  some  of  them 
be  tied  in  bedlam  with  iron  chains,  have  a  whip  for  a  fiw,  and  hair-cloths  next  to 
their  skins,  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks,  have  their  cheeks  stigmatised  with  a  hot 
iron :  J  say,  some  of  our  Jezebels,  instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served. 
But  why  is  all  this  labour,  all  this  cost,  preparation,  ri£ng,  running,  far-fetched,  and 
dear  bought  stuff?  **^^  Because  forsooth  they  would  be  fiur  and  fine,  and  where 
nature  is  defective,  supply  it  by  art."  ^  Sanguine  qua  vera  nan  rubetf  arte  ruieL, 
(Ovid);  and  to  that  purpose  they  anoint  and  paint  their  faces,  to  make  Helen  of 

Hecuba parvamque  exortamque  puellam — Europen. "  To  this  intent  they  emti 

in  their  feet  and  bodies,  hurt  and  crucify  themselves,  sometimes  in  lax-clothes,  a 
hundred  yards  I  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve ;  and  sometimes  again  so  close,  ui  nudos 
exprimant  artus.  ''Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then  short,  up,  down,  high,  low, 
thick,  thin,  &c.;  now  little  or  no  bands,  then  as  big  as  cart  wheels;  now  loose 
bodies,  then  great  &rdingales  and  close  girt,  &c.  Why  is  all  this,  but  wi^  the  whore 
in  the  Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  some  or  other  ?  ocuhrum  decipulam^  "  one  therefore 
calls  it,  et  indicem  lihidinisy  the  trap  of  lust,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush  is  to  a 
tavern. 


'  Uudd  pukhroB  Glyeere  somas  de  pizide  Taltos, 
Qtaod  tibi  composiue  nee  sin«  lege  conue: 

dudd  niteat  di^Us  adamas,  Beryllus  in  aare, 
Non  sam  divinas,  sed  scio  quid  cupias.** 


**  O  Glfcere«  Id  that  yoa  paint  so  math. 
Tour  hair  is  so  bedeekt  in  otder  soeb. 
With  rinfs  on  finfers,  braoelets  in  roar  ( 

fear." 


Altbouffb  no  pro|Niet,  tell  I  can,  I 

• 

To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice;  as  many  times  they  do. 
that  instead  of  a  lady  he  loves  a  cap  and  a  feather  instead  of  a  maid  that  should 
have  verum  colarem^  corpus  solidum  et  sued  plenum  (as  Chasrea  describes  his  mis- 
tress in  the  "poet),  a  painted  face,  a  ruff-band,  fair  and  fine  linen,  a  coronet,  a  flower, 
{^J^Taturaque  putat  quodfuU  artificis^)  a  wrought  waistcoat  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied 
petticoat,  a  pure  dye  instead  of  a  proper  woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rich-furred 
conies,  their  cases  are  far  better  than  their  bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a  cinnamon 
tree,  which  is  dearer  than  the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  fiir  more 
precious  than  their  inward  endowments.    'Tis  too  commonly  so. 


1  ^  Aafierimar  caltu,  et  ([emmis,  auroqoe  ti^ntor 
Omnia ;  pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  sui.** 


**  With  fold  and  Jewels  all  is  corered. 
And  with  a  strange  tire  we  are  woa, 
(Whilst  sbe*s  the  least  part  of  herself) 
And  with  such  baubles  quite  nndoae." 


Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter  sometimes,  and  will  not  be 
seen  but  by  torch  or  candlelight,  and  come  abroad  with  all  the  preparation  may  be, 
when  they  have  no  business,  but  only  to  show  themselves?  Spectatum  vemmntj 
veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsa. 

s  **  For  what  is  beauty  if  it  be  not  seen. 
Or  what  is't  to  be  seen  if  not  admir'd. 
And  though  admir'd,  anleas  in  love  deiir*d  V* 

why  do  they  go  with  such  counterfeit  gait,  which  '  Philo  Judsus  reprehends  them 
for,  and  use  (I  say  it  again)  such  gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  indecent  attires,  sybaii- 
tical  tricks,  ftxos  genis^  purpurissam  vems^  cerussam  frontif  leges  occulisj  4rc.  use  those 
sweet  perfhmes,  powders  and  ointments  in  public;  flock  to  hear  sermons  so  frequent, 
is  it  for  devotion  ?  or  rather,  as  *  Basil  tells  them,  to  meet  their  sweethearts,  and  see 
fashions;  for,  as  he  saith,  commonly  they  come  so  provided  to  that  place,  with  such 


*>  Tom.  4.  dial.  Amor,  vascula  plena  multc  infelici- 
tatia  omnem  maritorum  opulentiam  in  hcc  inpeiidunt, 
draeones  pro  monilibus  habent,  qui  utinam  vere  dra- 
cones easent.  Lucian.  "Seneca.  *<castiliode 
aulic  lib.  1.  Mulieribus  omnibus  hoc  imprimis  in  votis 
est.  ni  forroosv  rint,  aut  si  reipsa  non  sint,  vide^ntur 
tamen  esse;  et  si  qua  parte  natura  defuit,  artii  sup- 
petiasadjungunt:  unde  ills  fiieiei  unctiones.  dolor  et 
eruciatufl  in  arctandis  eorporibus.  Slc  MOvid.  episi. 
Med.  Jasoni.  •• "  A  distorted  dwarf,  an  Europa." 
^  Modo  eaudatas  tunicas,  4bc.  Bossus.  ••  Scribe nius 
Christ,  cap.  S.        **  Ttr.  Eiuiik.  Act.  2.  scan.  3. 


wstrosafil.         lOrid.         *&OanieL  "Uk.* 

victimis.  Fracto  iucessu,  obtnitu  lascivo.  call 
cindnnata,  flicaia,  recens  Iota,  purporiseata, 
que  amicta  palliolo.  spirans  nngneata,  ot  jwrrn— 
animoa  circumveniat.  *OraL  in  cbrioB.   Mmt/m- 

denter  se  masculonim  aspectibus  eirponnat.  insotewier 
comas  Jactantes,  trahunt  tunicas  pedibus  cottMcntf*. 
oculoque  peiulanii,  risu  elRisn.  ad  tripodimn  u 
entes.  omnem  adoleaeenturo  intemperanttam  in 
vocanies,  idque  in  templis  memorise  afiartynim 
cratis;  pooMBriam  civitatis  officinam 
podeotUB. 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  3.] 
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curious  compliments,  with  such  gestures  and  tires,  as  if  they  sboold  go  to  a  dancing- 
school,  a  stage-play,  or  bawdy-house,  fitter  than  a  church. 

**  When  mcb  a  the^priest  comM  lier  mnm  to  M7, 
Twenty  to  one  tbey  all  forget  to  pray.** 

^  They  make  those  holy  temples,  consecrated  to  godly  martyrs  and  religious  uses, 
the  shops  of  impudence,  dens  of  whores  and  thieves,  and  little  better  than  brothel 
houses."  When  we  shall  see  these  things  daily  done,  their  husbands  bankrupts,  if 
not  comutos,  their  wives  light  housewives,  daughters  dishonest ;  and  hear  of  such 
dissolute  acts,  as  daily  we  do,  how  should  we  think  otherwise  ?  what  is  their  end, 
but  to  deceive  and  inveigle  young  men  ?  As  tow  takes  fire,  such  enticing  objects 
produce  their  efi^t,  how  can  it  be  altered?  When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  (as 
^  Homer  feigns  in  one  of  his  hymns)  in  her  costly  robes,  he  was  instantly  taken, 


**  COm  ante  ipaum  itarei  JotIp  filia,  videns  earn  j 

Ancbiaea,  admirabatur  Ibrmam,  et  stupandaa  veataa ; 
Brat  enim  induta  pepio,  if  nets  radiia  aplendidiore ; 
Habebat  quoque  torques  fulgidoa,  fleiilea  balieea, 
Tenerum  collam  ambiebant  monilia  palcbra, 
Aurea,  variegata.** 


t« 


When  Venus  stood  before  Ancbises  flnt. 
He  was  amazM  to  see  her  in  ber  tirea ; 
For  sbe  bad  on  a  hood  aa  red  as  fire, 
And  glittering  chains,  and  iTy-twisted  spina. 
About  ber  tender  neck  were  costly  broochea. 
And  necklaces  of  gold,  enameird  oachea." 


So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by  her  nymphs  and  ladies, 
as  she  is  described  by  'Apollonius, 


Cunetas  verd  ignis  instar  sequebatnr  splendor, 
Tantum  ab  aureis  fimbriis  resplendebat  Jubar, 
Acornditque  in  oculis  dulce  desiderium.** 


'  A  lustre  followed  them  like  flaming  Are, 
And  from  ibeir  golden  borders  came  aucb  beaaia. 
Which  In  his  eyes  provok'd  a  sweet  desire.** 


Such  a  relation  we  have  in  "^  Plutarch,  when  the  queens  came  and  ofiTered  themselves 
to  Antony, '  ^  with  diverse  presents,  and  enticing  ornaments,  Asiatic  allurements, 
with  such  wonderful  joy  and  festivity,  they  did  so  inveigle  the  Romans,  that  no  man 
could  contain  himselif,  all  was  turned  to  delight  and  pleasure.  The  women  trans- 
formed themselves  to  Bacchus  shapes,  the  men-children  to  Satyrs  and  Pans ;  but 
Antony  himself  was  quite  besotted  with  Cleopatra^s  sweet  speeches,  philters,  beauty, 
pleasing  tires :  for  when  she  sailed  along  the  river  Cydnus,  with  such  incredible 
pomp  in  a  gilded  ship,  herself  dressed  like  Venus,  her  maids  like  the  Graces,  her 
pages  like  so  many  Cupids,  Antony  was  amazed,  and  rapt  beyond  himself."  Helio- 
dorus,  Kb.  1.  brings  in  Dameneta,  stepmother  to  Cnemon,  ^  whom  she  'saw  in  his 
scarfs,  rings,  robes,  and  coronet,  quite  mad  for  the  love  of  him."  It  was  Judith's 
pantofles  that  ravished  the  eyes  of  Holofemes.  And  '°  Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  seeing  his  wife  the  first  time  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly 
love  her.  If  these  outward  ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  why  doth  "  Naomi 
give  Ruth  counsel  how  to  please  Boaz?  and  ''Judith,  seeking  to  captivate  Holo- 
femes, washed  and  anointed  herself  with  sweet  ointments,  dressed  her  hair,  and  put 
on  costly  attires.  The  riot  in  this  kind  hath  been  excessive  in  times  past ;  no  man 
almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed, 

tt  **  Et  matutino  suadans  Crispinua  amomo.** 
duantum  y'li  redolent  duo  fUnera.'* 

^  one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed  hairs,"  ^  et  rosa 
canos  odarati  capillos  Assyriaque  nardo.  What  strange  thing  doth  ^  Sueton.  relate 
in  this  matter  of  Caligula's  riot?  And  Pliny,  lib.  12.  &  13.  Read  more  in  Dios- 
corides,  Ulmus,  Amoldus,  Randoletius  dejuco  et  decoratione  ;  for  it  is  now  an  art, 
as  it  was  of  old,  (so  *'  Seneca  records)  officina  sunt  odores  coquentium.  Women  are 
bad  and  men  worse,  no  difierence  at  all  between  their  and  our  times ;  '^^good  man- 
ners (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wantonness,  in  tricking  up  themselves 
men  go  beyond  women,  they  wear  harlots'  colours,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  an'd 
dance,"  hie  nmlier^  hac  vtr,  more  like  players,  butterflies,  baboons,  apes,  antics,  than 
men.  So  ridiculous,  moreover,  we  are  in  our  attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that 
as  Hierome  said  of  old,  UnofiUo  villarum  insufU  preiioy  uno  lino  decies  sestertiitm 


•  Rymno  Veneri  dicato.  •  ArgODaut.  I.  4.  ^Vit. 
Anton.  •  Regia  domo  ornatuque  eertantes,  aeae  ac 
formam  soam  Antonio  oflferentes,  Ac  Cum  oniatu  et 
ineredibili  pompa  per  Cydnum  fluvium  navigarent 
aurata  poppi*  ip**  >d  similitudinem  Veneris  omata, 
paelic  Gratiis  similes,  pueri  Cupidinibas,  Antonlus  ad 
visum  stupefbctitf.  •  Amictum  Cblamyde  et  coronis, 
qanm  prinuim  aapexit  Cnemoiieo,  ei  potaatata  meatia 


ezddit.  M  Ub.  da  lib.  prop.  "  Ruth,  iii.  X 

n  Cap.  ix.  5.  »  Jut.  Sat.  6.  »  Hor.  lib.  S.  Od.  11. 
u  Cap.  S7.  M  Epist.  90.  »  auiequid  eat  bonl 

moria  levitate  aztinguitur,  et  politura  corporis  mallia* 
bres  munditiaa  aoteeessimus  colores  roeretricioa  viri 
sumimus,  tenero  et  molli  gradu  auspeadimtta  gradum, 
non  ambulamua,  nat.  qumt.  lib.  7.  cap.  3L 


> 
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inseritur;  his  an  ordinary  thing  to  pot  a  thonsand  oaks  and  a  hundred  oxen  into  a 
suit  of  apparel,  to  wear  a  whole  manor  on  his  back.  What  with  shoe-ties,  hangers^ 
points,  caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  hands,  cufls,  Sic,  in  a  short  space  their  whole  patri- 
monies are  consumed.  IIeliogal>alu8  is  taxed  by  Lampridius,  and  admired  in  Iub  age 
for  wearing  jewels  in  his  shoes,  a  common  thing  in  our  times,  not  for  emperon  and 
princes,  but  almost  for  serving  men  and  tailors ;  all  the  flowers,  stars,  consteilationm 
gold  and  precious  stones  do  condescend  to  set  out  their  shoes.  To  repress  the 
luxury  of  those  Roman  matrons,  there  was  "Lex  Valeria  and  Oppia,  and  a  Cato  to 
contradict ;  but  no  laws  will  serve  to  repress  the  pride  and  insolency  of  our  daysy 
the  prodigious  riot  in  this  kind.  Lucullus^s  wardrobe  is  put  down  by  our  ordinary 
citizens;  and  a  cobbler's  wife  in  Venice,  a  courtesan  in  Florence,  is  no  whit  inferior 
to  a  queen,  if  our  geographers  say  true :  and  why  is  all  this  ?  ^  Why  do  they  glory 
in  their  jewels  (as  *'  he  saith)  or  exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  clothes  ?  why 
is  all  this  cost  ?  to  incite  men  the  sooner  to  burning  lust  They  pretend  decency 
and  ornament ;  but  let  them  take  heed,  that  while  they  set  out  their  bodies  they  do 
not  damn  their  souls ;"  'tis  ^  Bernard's  counsel :  ^  shine  in  jewels,  stink  in  condi- 
tions ;  have  purple  robes,  and  a  torn  conscience."  Let  them  take  heed  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  that  their  slippers  and  attires  be  not  taken  from  them,  sweet  balls,  brace- 
lets, earrings,  veils,  wimples,  crisping-pins,  glasses,  fine  linen,  hoods,  lawns,  and 
sweet  savours,  they  become  not  bald,  burned,  and  stink  upon  a  sudden.  And  lei 
maids  beware,  as  "  Cyprian  adviseth,  ^  that  while  they  wander  too  loosely  abroad, 
they  lose  not  their  virginities :"  and  like  Egyptian  temples,  seem  hk  without,  but 
prove  rotten  carcases  within.  How  much  better  were  it  for  them  to  follow  that 
good  counsel  of  TertuUian }  ^  ^^  To  have  their  eyes  painted  with  chastity,  the 
Word  of  God  inserted  into  their  ears,  Christ's  yoke  tied  to  the  hair,  to  subject 
themselves  to  their  husbands.  If  they  would  do  so,  they  should  be  comely  aiough, 
clothe  themselves  with  the  silk  of  sanctity,  damask  of  devotion,  purple  of  piety  and 
chastity,  and  so  painted,  they  shall  have  God  himself  to  be  a  suitor :  let  whores  and 
queans  prank  up  themselves,  ^  let  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and  ceruse, 
III  they  are  but  fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a  corrupt  soul :  if  ye  be  good,  honest,  vir- 
'  tuous,  and  religious  matrons,  let  sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and 
God  himself  your  love  and  desire."  Mulier  recU  olet,  uH  nUiil  olei^  then  a  woman 
smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at  all ;  no  crown,  chain,  or  jewel  (Guivarra 
adds)  is  such  an  ornament  to  a  virgin,  or  virtuous  woman,  quam  virgini  pudar^  as 
chastity  is :  more  credit  in  a  wise  man's  eye  and  judgment  they  get  by  their  plain- 
ness, and  seem  fairer  than  they  that  are  set  out  with  iMiubles,  as  a  butcher's  meat  is 
with  pricks,  puffed  up,  and  adorned  like  so  many  jays  with  variety  of  colours.  It 
is  reported  of  Cornelia,  that  virtuous  Roman  lady,  great  Scipio's  daughter,  Titos 
Sempronius'  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  company 
with  a  companion,  a  strange  gentlewoman  (some  light  housewife  belike,  that  was 
dressed  like  a  May  lady,  and,  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are,  ^  was  **  more  soli- 
citous of  her  head-tire  than  of  her  health,  that  spent  her  time  between  a  comb  and 
a  glass,  andQis^  rather  b$^  fair  than  honest)  (as  Cato  said),  and  have  the  common- 
wealth turned  topsyturvy  than  her  tires  marred ;"  and  she  did  nought  but  brag  of 
her  fine  robes  and  jewels,  and  provoked  the  Roman  matron  to  show  hers :  Cornelia 
kept  her  in  talk  till  her  children  came  from  school,  and  these,  said  she,  are  my 
jewels,  and  so  deluded  and  put  ofl^a  proud,  vain,  fantastical,  housewife.  How  muck 
better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did,  to  go  civilly  and  decently,  ^  HontfU 
taulieris  instar  qua  utitur  auro  pro  eo  quod  est^  ad  ea  tarUum  quUnis  opus  estj  to  use 
gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use  it  serves,  and  when  they  need  it,  than  to  consume 
it  in  riot,  beggar  their  husbands,  prostitute  themselves,  inveigle  others,  and  peiad- 

»  Liv.  lib.  4.  dec  4.  UQuid  exullu  in  palchritu- 

dine  panni  f  Quid  f loriuit  in  cemmis  ut  fkciliiu  in- 
▼ites  ad  libidinomim  incendiuoi  7  Mat.  Boavus  de  im- 
nod«r.  nulie.  cuitu.  ^Epist.  113.  fulgent  monilihua, 
moribui  aofdent,  purparata  vectia,  convcientia  pannoaa, 
cap.  3.  17.  "  Oe  virginali  babitu :  dum  ornari  cul- 

tiuB,  dum  evagari  virginei  volunt,  desinuot  eiae  Tir> 

Snea.    Clemenf  Alexandrinaa,  lib.  de  pulchr.  animc, 
id.  *  Lib.  9.  de  eulto  mulienim,  oeuloa  depictoa 

vereeundia,  inferentea  in  aorea  aennonem  dei,  annec- 
teateaerinibaajUfamCbriati,  caput  naritia  aubjtcien- 


tea,  aic  facile  et  aatis  erittp  ornate:  Teatite  vof 
probiutia,  bya^ino  sanctitatia,  parpura  pii4iat«c ;  laH- 
ter  pif  mentate  deum  habebitia  aaiatoieBK  *  Sua 

babeant  Romane  laaciviaa;  purpariaaa,  ac  eenumera 
perangani,  fonienta  libidinum,  et  eornipt*  ■Miitit  in- 
dicia ;  veatrum  ornamentam  deoa  ait,  pudidtia,  viitaiit 
•tudium.  Bo«8ue  Piautua.  ••  Sollicitiorea  de  capitii 
aui  derore  quam  de  aalute,  inter  pectineal  et  apeealaa 
diem  perdunt.  concinniorea  eaw  malont  qaaa  iK>neiti> 
orea.  et  rempub.  minoa  turbari  cnnnt  qoaa 
flaneea.       >Lncaan. 
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▼enture  damn  their  own  souls  ?  How  much  more  would  it  be  for  their  honour  and 
credit  ?  Thus  doing,  as  Hierom  said  of  Blesilla,  *  ^'  Furius  did  not  so  triumph  over 
the  Gauls,  Papyrius  of  the  Samnites,  Scipio  of  Numantia,  as  she  did  by  her  tem- 
perance ;"  pulla  semper  veste^  ^c,  they  should  insult  and  domineer  over  lust,  folly, 
vain-glory,  all  such  inordinate,  furious  and  unruly  passions. 

But  1  am  over  tedious,  I  confess,  and  whilst  1  stand  gaping  aAer  fine  clothes,  there 
is  another  great  allurement,  (in  the  world's  eye  at  least)  which  had  like  to  have 
stolen  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  money,  veniunt  a  doie  sagittcB^  money  makes  the 
match ;  ^  Movw  apyvpoy  ^Ttawsw :  'tis  like  sauce  to  theii  meat,  cum  came  condimentum^ 
a  good  dowry  with  a  wife.  Many  men  if  they  do  hear  but  of  a  great  portion,  a  rich 
heir,  are  more  mad  than  if  they  had  all  the  beauteous  ornaments,  and  those  good 
parts  art  and  nature  can  afford,  they  "  care  not  for  honesty,  bringing  up,  birth,  beauty, 
person,  but  for  money.  • 


Canes  et  equos  (6  Cyrne)  qasrimua 

Nobile«»  et  A  bona  progeoie ; 

Malam  vero  azorem,  malique  patria  filiam 

Ducere  non  curat  vir  bonui, 

Modo  ei  magDam  dotem  afl^rat.** 


**  Our  dofs  and  horaea  still  firom  the  beit  breed 
We  careAitly  aeek,  and  well  may  they  apeed : 
But  for  our  wives,  to  they  prove  wealthy. 
Fair  or  foul,  we  care  not  what  they  be.*' 


11 


If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  fair,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect,  then  they  bum  like  fire, 
they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pie,  and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves  if  they  may 
not  have  her.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  these  days,  as  for  a  young  man  to  marry  an 
old  wife,  as  they  say,  for  a  piece  of  gold ;  asinum  auro  onustum;  and  though  she  be 
an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a  tooth  in  her  head,  neither  good  conditions,  nor  a  good 
face,  a  natural  fool,  but  only  rich,  she  shall  have  twenty  young  gallants  to  be  suitors 
in  an  instant.  As  she  said  in  Suetonius,  non  me,  sed  mea  ofnMuntj  'tis  not  for  her 
sake,  but  for  her  lands  or  money;  and  an  excellent  match  it  were  (as  he  added)  if 
she  were  away.  So  on  the  other  side,  many  a  young  lovely  maia  will  cast  away 
herself  upon  an  old,  doting,  decrepit  dizzard, 

■> "  Bia  puer  efliBto  quamvie  balbuliat  ore, 
Prima  legit  rane  tarn  culta  roeeta  poelle,** 

that  is  rheumatic  and  gouty,  hath  some  twenty  diseases,  perhaps  but  one  eye,  one 
leg,  never  a  nose,  no  hair  on  his  head,  wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty,  if  he  have 
land  or  "money,  she  will  have  him  before  all  other  suitors,  ^Dummodo  sit  dives 
barharus  ille  placet.  ^^  If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,"  a  fine  man,  and  a  proper  man, 
she  will  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him ;  Galesimus  de  monte  aureo.  Sir  Giles 
Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La-Fool,  shall  have  her.  And  as  Philemasium  in  ''Aristae- 
netus  told  Emmusus,  absque  argenio  omnia  vana^  hang  him  that  hath  no  money, 
^  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  marriage  without  means,"  **  trouble  me  not  with  such 
motions ;  let  others  do  as  they  will,  ^  I'll  be  sure  to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine 
and  brave."  Most  are  of  her  mind,  ^De  morihus  ultima  fiet  questio^  for  his  condi- 
tions, she  shall  inquire  after  them  another  time,  or  when  all  is  done,  the  match  made, 
and  everybody  gone  home.  ^  Luctan's  Lycia  was  a  proper  young  maid,  and  had 
many  fine  gentlemen  to  her  suitors ;  Ethecles,  a  senator's  son,  Melissus,  a  merchant, 
&c.;  but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  Passius,  a  base,  hirsute,  bald-pated  knave; 
but  why  was  it  ?  ^^  His  father  lately  died  and  left  him  sole  heir  of  his  goods  and 
lands."  This  is  not  amongst  your  dust-worms  alone,  poor  snakes  that  will  prosti- 
tute their  souls  for  money,  but  with  this  bait  you  may  catch  our  most  potent,  puis- 
sant, and  illustrious  princes.  That  proud  upstart  domineering  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the 
time  of  Richard  the  First,  viceroy  in  his  absence,  as  ''Nubergensis  relates  it,  to  for- 
tify himself,  and  maintain  his  greatness,  propinquarum  suarum  connuHis^  plurimos 
sildpotentes  et  noHles  devineire  curavU^  married  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came 
forth  of  Normandy  by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they  were  glad 
to  accept  of  such  matches,  fair  or  foul,  for  themselves,  their  sons,  nephews,  &c.  Et 
quis  tarn  praclaram  affinitatem  sub  spe  magna  promotionis  non  optaret  f  Who  would 


^  Non  sic  Furiui*  de  Oallis,  non  Papyrius  de  Samni- 
tibus,  Scipio  de  Numantia  triumphavit,  ac  ilia  ee  vin- 
cendo  in  oac  parte.  "  Anacreon.  4.  solum  intuemur 
Rorum.  ■  Asser  tecum  si  vis  vivere  mecum. 

*  Theoftnis.  >>  Cbaloner,  1. 9.  de  Repub.  Ang. 

**  Uxorem  ducat  Danaen,  &e.  ^  Ovid.  »  Epiet. 
14.  fonnam  apectant  alii  per  gratias.  ego  pecuniam,  &c. 
ne  nihi  negotium  teoesae.  mquI  caret  argeoto, 


frustra  utitiir  argumento.  'Juvenalis.  'Tom. 
4.  merit,  dial,  multus  amatores  rejecit,  quia  pater  ejua 
nuper  mortuus,  ac  dominus  ipse  (kctus  honorum  om- 
nium. "  Lib.  3.  cap.  14.  quis  nobilium  eo  tempore, 
nibi  aut  Alio  aut  nepoti  uxorem  aocipere  cupiens,  obla. 
tarn  sibi  aliqnam  propinquarum  ejus  non  acciperet  ob> 
viis  manibus?  Quarum  tnrbam  aeciverati  Normannia 
in  Angliam  ejus  rei  gntia. 
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not  have  done  as  much  for  money  and  preferment  ?  as  mine  author  "adds.  Yoiii- 
ger,  King  of  Britain,  married  Rowena  the  daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon  prince,  his 
mortal  enemy;  hut  wherefore?  she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry.  lagdlo  the  great 
Duke  of  Lithuania,  1386,  was  mightily  enamoured  on  Hedenga,  inscxnach  that  he 
turned  Christian  from  a  Pagan,  and  was  baptized  himself  by  the  name  of  Uladislaiia, 
and  all  his  subjects  for  her  rake :  but  why  was  it  ?  she  was  daughter  and  beir  of 
Poland,  and  his  desire  was  to  have  both  kingdoms  incorporated  into  one.  Charies 
the  Great  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  Irene  the  Empress,  but,  saith  *  Zonarus,  €h  reg- 
ntcffi,  to  annex  the  empire  of  the  East  to  that  of  the  West  Yet  what  is  the  erest 
of  all  such  matches,  that  are  so  made  for  money,  goods,  by  deceit,  or  for  burning 
lust,  quosfteda  libido  canjunxUj  what  follows  ?  they  are  almost  mad  at  first,  but  'tis 
a  mere  flash ;  as  chaflT  and  straw  soon  fired,  bum  vehemently  for  a  while,  yet  out  in 
a  moment;  so  are  alk  such  matches  made  by  those  allurements  of  burning  Inst; 
where  there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  parentage,  virtue,  religion,  education,  and  the 
like,  they  are  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  instead  of  love  comes  hate ;  for  joy, 
repentance  and  desperation  itself.  Franciscus  Barbarus  in  his  first  book  de  n  uxorioj 
c,  5,  hath  a  story  of  one  Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  in  love  with  a  common  whore, 
and  was  now  r«idy  to  run  mad  for  her ;  his  father  having  no  more  sons  let  him 
enjoy  her;  ^^but  after  a  few  days,  the  young  man  began  to  loath,  could  not  so 
much  as  endure  the  sight  of  her,  and  from  one  madness  fell  into  another.'^  Sucfa 
event  commonly  have  all  these  lovers ;  and  he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects, 
let  them  look  for  no  better  success  than  Menelaus  had  with  Helen,  Vulcan  with 
Venus,  Theseus  with  Phaedra,  Minos  with  Pasiphae,  and  Claudius  with  Mesealina; 
shame,  sorrow,  misery,  melancholy,  discontent 


Sub  SECT.  IV. — Importunity  and  Opportunity  of  7\me,  PlacCy  Conference^  Dit^ 
coursCy  Singings  Dancings  Music^  Amorous  Tales^  Objects^  Kissing^  Familiarity^ 
Tokens^  Presents^  Bribes^  Promises^  Protestations^  Tsars,  S^c, 


All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a  distance;  I  will  come 
to  those  other  degrees  of  love,  which  are  conference,  kissing,  dalliance, 
singing,  dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,  &c.,  which  as  so  many  Syrens 
steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  For,  as  Tacitus  observes,  Z.  2,  ^'  ^  It  is 
no  sufficient  trial  of  a  maid's  afiection  by  her  eyes  alone,  but  you  must  say  some- 
\  I  \  thinff  that  shall  be  more  available,  and  use  such  other  forcible  engines :  therefore 
take  her  by  the  hand,  wring  her  fingers  hard,  ana  sigh  withal ;  if  she  accept  this  in 
good  part,  and  seem  not  to  be  much  averse,  then  call  her  mistress,  take  her  about 
the  neck  and  kiss  her,  &c."  But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they  first  get  opporto- 
nity  of  living,  or  coming  together,  ingress,  egress,  and  regress ;  letters  and  commend- 
ations may  do  much,  outward  gestures  and  actions :  but  when  they  come  to  live 
near  one  another,  in  the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  a  house,  love  is  kindled 
on  a  sudden.  Many  a  serving-man  by  reason  of  this  opportunity  and  importunity 
inveigles  his  master's  daughter,  many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowdy,  many  a  gentleman 
runs  upon  his  wife^s  maids;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their  men,  as  the  queen  in 
Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf,  many  matches  are  so  made  in  haste,  and  they  are  com- 
pelled as  it  were  by  ^  necessity  so  to  love,  which  had  they  been  free,  come  in  ctrnt- 
pany  of  others,  seen  that  variety  which  many  places  afibrd,  or  compared  them  to  a 
third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon  another.  Or  had  not  that  opportunity  of 
discourse  and  familiarity  been  ofiered,  they  would  have  loathed  and  contemned  those 
whom,  for  want  of  better  choice  and  other  objects,  they  are  fatally  driven  on,  and 
by  reason  of  their  hot  blood,  idle  life,  full  diet,  &c.,  are  forced  to  dote  upon  thein 
that  come  next  And  many  times  those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  or  afiect 
each  other,  but  are  harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with  each  other's  carnage, 
like  Benedict  and  Beatrice  in  the  ^  comedy,  and  in  whom  they  find  many  fimlts,  by 

"Alexander    Gaguinus    Sannat.    Eurap.   descript.  etiam  machinam  alteram  aliibere:itaqiieiMUi«atajife; 

vr^m.  3.  Annal.  ^  TJbido  fiUtim  deferbuit,  fanti-  digitoa  oonatrinfe,  atque  inter  Btriofendom  aof^rm ;  ■ 

dium  cBpit,  et  quod  in  ea  tantopere  adamavit  aKperna-  Iubc  afentem  vquo  ae  animo  fftret,  neqae  farta  taqjaa- 

tur,  et  ab  cgritadtne  liberatue  in  angorem  incidit.  modi  aipemabitur,  tarn  vero  dominan  appella.  ejuafse 

^  Da  poellc  volantate  pericalum  fiicere  aolii  oculii  non  eolltun  euaviare.  '  Rungry  dogs  will  ««l  dirtr 

•at  aatia,  sed  elBcaciua  aliquid  agere  oporiet,  ibique  puddings.  <*  Shakapeare. 
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this  living  together  in  a  house,  conference,  kissing,  colling,  and  such  like  allure- 
ments, begin  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphar's  wife  had  to  dote  upon  Joseph,  and 
**  Clitiphon  upon  Leucippe  his  nucleus  daughter,  because  the  plague  being  at  Bizance, 
it  was  his  fortune  for  a  time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her  at  the  table,  as  he 
tells  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius,  lib,  2.  (which,  though  it  be  but  a  fiction,  is  grounded 
upon  good  observation,  and  doth  well  express  the  passions  of  lovers),  he  had  op- 
portunity to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  afler  a  while  to  kiss,  and  handle  her  paps,  8ic., 
^  which  made  him  almost  mad.  Ismenius  the  orator  nlakes  the  like  confession  in 
Eustathius,  lib,  1 ,  when  he  came  first  to  Sosthene's  house,  and  sat  at  table  with 
Cratistes  his  friend,  Ismene,  Sosthene's  daughter,  waiting  on  them  ^  with  her  breasts 
open,  arms  half  bare,''  ^^uda  pedeniy  discincta  sinum^  spoliata  lacertos ;  after  the 
Greek  fiishion  in  those  times, — *''nudo8  media  plus  parte  lacertos^  as  Daphne  was 
when  she  fled  from  Phcebus  (which  moved  him  much),  was  ever  ready  to  give  at- 
tendance on  him,  to  fill  him  drink,  her  eyes  were  never  ofiT  him,  rogahundi  oculi^ 
those  speaking  eyes,  courting  eyes,  enchanting  eyes ;  but  she  was  still  smiling  on 
him,  and  when  they  were  risen,  that  she  had  got  a  little  opportunity,  ^  ^^  she  came 
and  drank  to  him,  and  withal  trod  upon  his  toes,  and  would  come  and  go,  and  when 
she  could  not  speak  for  the  company,  she  would  wring  his  hand,"  and  blush  when 
she  met  him :  and  by  this  means  first  she  overcame  him  {bibens  amorem  hauriebam 
simuTj^  she  would  kiss  the  cup  and  drink  to  him,  and  smile,  ^  and  drink  where  he  drank 
on  that  side  of  the  cup,"  by  which  mutual  compressions,  kissings,  wringing  of  hands, 
treading  of  feet,  8ic.  Ipsam  mihi  videbar  sorbillare  virginem^  I  sipped  and  sipped 
so  long,  till  at  length  I  was  drunk  in  love  upon  a  sudden.  Philocharinus,  in  ^  Aris- 
tienetus,  met  a  fair  maid  by  chance,  a  mere  stranger  to  him,  he  looked  back  at  her, 
she  looked  back  at  him  again,  and  smiled  withal. 

w  "  llle  diet  letbi  primiit,  primuiqae  mftloram 
Causa  fUil" 

It  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  farther  acquaintance,  and  love  that  undid  him.    ^^Onul- 
lis  tutum  credere  blandUiis, 

This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with  their  circumstances,  are  so  forcible  mo- 
tives, that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  two  young  folks  equal  in  years  to  live  together, 
and  not  be  in  love,  especially  in  great  houses,  princes'  courts,  where  they  are  idle  in 
summo  gradu^  fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell  otherwise  how  to  spend  their 
time.     ^Illic  Hippolitum  ponCj  Priapus  erit.     Achilles  was  sent  by  his  mother 
Thetis  to  the  island  of  Scyros  in  the  .£gean  sea  (where  Lycomedes  then  reigned)  in 
his  nonage  to  be  brought  up ;  to  avoid  that  hard  destiny  of  the  oracle  (he  should 
be  slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy) :  and  for  that  cause  was  nurtured  in  Geneseo,  amongst 
the  king's  children  in  a  woman's  habit ;  but  see  the  event :  he  compressed  Deidamia, 
the  king's  fair  daughter,  and  had  a  fine  son,  called  Pyrrhus  by  her.    Peter  Abelard 
the  philosopher,  as  he  tells  the  tale  himself,  being  set  by  Fulbertus  her  uncle  to 
teach  Heloise  his  lovely  niece,  and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had 
committed  agnam  tenellam  famelico  lupo^  1  use  his  own  words,  he  soon  got  her  good 
will,  phira  erant  ascula  quam  senterUicB^  and  he  read  more  of  love  than  any  other 
lecture ;  such  pretty  feats  can  opportunity  plea ;  primim  domo  conjunclif  inde  am' 
mis^  4^.    But  when  as  I  say,  nox,  vifiicm,  et  adolescentiay  youth,  wine,  and  night,  -1^ 
shall  concur,  woo?  amorts  et  guie/u  cansciOj  'tis  a  wonder  they  be  not  all  plunged  **t       l^ 
over  head  and  em  In  love;  for  youth  is  oenigna  in  amorem^  et  prona  materies^  ii^^pt'^<*^»^ 
very  combustible  matter,  naptha  itself,  the  fuel  of  love's  fire,  and  most  apt  to  kindletciVC  IclI  4- 
it.     If  there  be  seven  servants  in  an  ordinary  house,  you  shall  have  three  couple  in  ^ttp 
some  good  liking  at  least,  and  amongst  idle  persons  how  should  it  be  otherwise .' 
^^  Living  at "  Rome,  saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  in  the  flower  of  my  fortunes,  ricn,  fair, 
young,  and  so  well  brought  up,  my  conversation,  age,  beauty,  fortune,  made  all  the 


M  Tatiua,  lib.  1.  ^  Id  manmanim  attractu, 

Don  aapernaoda  ineat  Jaeonditaa,  et  attractataa,  ice 
«*  Mantaam.  ^  Ovid.  1.  Met.  «  Manua  ad  eubitum 
Doda.  eoram  aatana,  fortius  intaita,  teauem  de  pectore 
fpirituiD  ducens,  digilum  roeum  preant,  et  bibena  pedem 
preaait ;  mutuc  compreasionn  eorporain,  labioruro  com* 
miztioDea,  pedum  coonexiones,  Slc.  Et  bibil  endetn 
oco,  kjc         *  Epiau  4.  Re«p«zi,  reapeiit  et  ilia  aobri- 


dena,  kc  <*  Vir.  JBn.  4,  **  That  was  the  first  boar 
of  de8traetioii,«od  tbe  flrat  begin  Dine  of  my  miaeriea.** 
upropertJua.  >OTid. amor. lib.9.«Ieg.3.  "Place 
modeaty  itaelf  in  aucb  a  aituation,  deaire  will  intrude.** 
M  Rome  vivena  flore  fbrtunc,  et  opulentie  mes,  ctaa, 
forma,  gratia  conversationia,  mixime  roe  fecerunt  ei- 
petibilem.^fec. 
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vorid  admire  and  love  me.'^    Night  alone,  that  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  oo 
fire,  and  they  are  so  cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  nuJce  their  best  advantage 
of  it :  Many  a  gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  herself  of  her  imperfections,  paintings, 
impostures,  will  not  willingly  be  seen  by  day,  but  as  ^  Castillo  noteth,  in  the  night. 
Diem  ut  glis  oditj  tcBdarum  hicem  super  omnia  mavult^  she  hateth  the  day  like  a  dor- 
mouse, and  above  all  things  loves  torches  and  candlelight,  and  if  she  must  come 
abroad  in  the  day,  she  covets,  as  '^  in  a  mercer's  shop,  a  very  obfuscate  and  ofascore 
sight.    And  good  reason  she  hath  for  it :  JVocte  latent  menda^  and  many  an 
rous  gull  is  fetched  over  by  that  means.    Gomesius  lib.  3.  de  tale  gen,  c  22.  givi 
instance  in  a  Florentine  gentleman,  that  was  so  deceived  with  a  wife,  she 
radiantly  set  out  with  rings  and  jewels,  lawns,  scarfs,  laces,  gold,  spangles,  and  gandj 
devices,  that  the  young  man  took  her  to  be  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by 
torchlight) ;  but  after  the  wedding  solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  next 
morning  without  her  tires,  and  in  a  clear  day,  she  was  so  deformed,  a  lean,  yellow, 
shrivelled,  &c.,  such  a  beastly  creature    in  his  eyes,  that  he  could  not  endme  to 
look  upon  her.    Such  matches  are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  do 
other  opportunity  to  woo  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or,  as  "^  in  Turkey,  see  then 
at  a  distance,  they  must  interchange  few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  they  come  to  be 
married,  and  then  as  Sardus  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  de  marb.  gent,  and  "Bohemus  relate  of 
those  old  Lacedaemonians,  "  the  bride  is  brought  into  the  chamber,  with  her  hair 
girt  about  her,  the  bridegroom  comes  in  and  unties  the  knot,  and  must  not  see  her 
at  all  by  daylight,  till  such  time  as  he  is  made  a  father  by  her."    In  those  hotter 
countries  these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this  day ;  but  in  our  northern  parts,  amongst 
Germans,  Danes,  French,  and  Britons,  the  continent  of  Scandia  and  the  rest,  we 
assume  more  liberty  in  such  cases ;  we  allow  them,  as  Bohemus  saith,  to  kiss  com- 
ing and  going,  et  modo  absit  lascivia^  in  caupanem  ducerCy  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play, 
sing,  and  dance  so  tliat  it  be  modestly  done,  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  together. 
And  'tis  not  amiss,  though  "  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Hierome,  and  some  other  of  the 
fiithers  speak  bitterly  against  it :  but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly  seen  at 
some  drunken  matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  great  uiuruly  feasts.    '"'^Ayoinig, 
pittivanted,  trim-bearded  fellow,"  saith  B^erome,  ^  will  come  with  a  company  ^ 
compliments,  and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  wringing  your  fingers, 
will  so  be  enticed,  or  entice :  one  drinks  to  you,  another  embraceSi,  a  third  kiaseth, 
and  all  this  while  the  fiddler  plays  or  sings  a  laiscivious  song;  a  fourth  singles  yon 
out  to  dance,  ^  one  speaks  by  beck  and  signs,  and  that  which  he  dares  not  say,  sig- 
nifies by  passions ;  amongst  so  many  and  so  great  provocations  of  pleasure,  lust 
conquers  the  most  hard  and  crabbed  minds,  and  scarce  can  a  man  live  honest  amongst 
feastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such  great  meetings."    For  as  he  goes  on,  *'^  she  wa&s 
along  and  with  the  rufiling  of  her  clothes,  nuikes  men  look  at  her,  her  shoes  creak, 
her  paps  tied  up,  her  waist  pulled  in  to  make  her  look  small,  she  is  straight  girded* 
her  hairs  hang  loose  about  her  ears,  her  upper  garment  sometimes  fidls,  and  some- 
times tarries  to  show  her  naked  shoulders,  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she 
covers  that  in  all  haste,  which  voluntarily  she  showed."    And  not  at  feasts,  {^ys, 
pageants,  and  such  assemblies,  ^  but  as  Chrysostom  objects,  these  tricks  are  pat  in 
practice  ^^  at  service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself."    If  such  dumb 
shows,  signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love  can  so  move,  what  shall  they 
do  that  have  full  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of  discourse  and 
dalliance !    What  shall  he  do  that  is  beleaguered  of  all  sides  ? 

•»  •*  Qu«in  tot,  tan  rotec  petnnt  puellc,  **  After  whom  bo  mmny  rmy  inAidB  inqirire. 

Quern  cults  capiunt  nariia,  amorqaa  Whom  dainty  damea  and  loving  wif  Ma  & 

Omnia  undique  et  undecunque  et  uaqae.  In  every  place,  atill,  and  at  all  tim«*«  aae. 

Omnia  ambit  Amor,  Venuaque  Hymenque."  Whom  goda  and  gentle  goddeaaea  do  woa 

M  De  Attlic  1. 1.  fol.  63.  »  Ut  adulterini  mereato- 
mm  panni.  XBuabeq.  epiat.  "*  Paranympba  in 
cabiculum  adducta  capilloa  ad  cutim  referebat ;  sponaoa 
inde  ad  earn  ingreaana  cingulum  aolvebat.  nee  prius 
aponaam  aapezit  Jnterdiu  quam  ex  ilia  factaa  ea»et 
pater.  ^  Serm.  cont.  concu b.  **  Lib.  S.  epist.  ad 
flliuro,  et  virginem  et  roatrem  viduam  epift.  10.  dabit 
tibi  barbatulua  qiiispiam  maiiuin,  sustentabit  lasrara, 
et  preaiiia  diaitia  aut  tentabitur  aut  tentabit.  &£. 
*>Loquetur  alius  nutibuf,  et  quicqnid  roetuit  dicere, 
aignificabit  affectibua.    Inter  baa  tantaa  voluptatum 


iliecebraa  etiam  femaa  mt ntea  libido  domat. 
inter  epalaa  aerratur  podicitia.  *i  Claaaore 
ad  ae  javenea  vocat ;  eapiili  ftadotia  eooiprimaBtar 
criapati,  cingulo  P^ctua  arctatar.  capilli  vel  in  froatoa. 
▼el  in  aorea  defluunt:  palliolum  intenhiB  eadit,  «A 
nadet  baroeroa,et  quaai  videri  noluerit,  festinaaacetat, 
quod  Tolens  detezerit.  <*8erm.  coat,  eoocab.    In 

sancto  et  reverpndo  aacrameotorum  tempore  aralta* 
occaaionea,  ut  illia  plaeeant  qui  eaa  vident, 
"  Pont.  Baia.  1. 1. 
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How  shall  he  contain  ?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices,  a  pretty  pleasing 
speech,  an  affected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of  itself  to  captivate  a  young  man ;  but 
when  a  good  wit  shall  concur,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating  speech,  pleasant  dis- 
course, sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so  enchant.  ^  P.  Jovius  com- 
mends his  Italian  countrywomen,  to  have  an  excellent  faculty  in  this  kind,  above  all 
other  nations,  and  amongst  them,  the  Florentine  ladies :  some  prefer  Roman  and 
Venetian  courtesans,  they  have  such  pleasing  tongues,  and  such  "^  elegancy  of  speech, 
that  they  are  able  to  overcome  a  saint.  Pro  facie  muliis  vox  sua  lenajfuit.  Tanid 
gratid  vocisfamam  concilLabat,  saith  Petronius  "  in  his  fragment  of  pure  impurities, 
1  mean  his  Satyricon,  tarn  dtdcis  sonus  permulcebat  aSra^  tU  ptUares  inter  auras  eanr 
tare  Syrenum  coneordiam ;  she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  chiurmed  the  air,  and  thou 
wouldst  have  thought  thou  hadst  heard  a  concert  of  Syrens.  ^  O  good  God,  when 
Lais  speaks,  how  sweet  it  is !"  Philocolus  exclaims  in  Aristeneetus,  to  hear  a  fair 
young  gentlewoman  play  upon  the  virginals,  lute,  viol,  and  sing  to  it,  which  as  Gel- 
Uus  observes,  Ub,  1.  cap,  11.  are  lascivierUium  delicicB^  the  chief  delight  of  lovers, 
must  needs  be  a  great  enticement.  Parthenis  was  so  taken.  "^JUi  vox  ista  avidd 
haurit  ah  awe  ammam:  O  sister  Harpedona  (she  laments)  I  am  undone,  "^how 
sweetly  he  sings,  I'll  speak  a  bold  word,  he  is  the  properest  man  that  ever  I  saw  in 
my  life :  O  how  sweetly  he  sings,  I  die  for  his  sake,  O  that  he  would  love  me 
again !''  If  thou  didst  hut  hear  her  sing,  saith  "  Lucian,  ^^  thou  wouldst  foiget  father 
and  mother,  forsake  all  thy  friends,  and  follow  her."  Helena  is  highly  commended 
by  ^Theocritus  the  poet  for  her  sweet  voice  and  music;  none  could  play  so  well  as 
she,  and  Daphnis  in  the  same  Edyllion, 

**Quain  tibi  m  dulce  est,  et  vol  amabilis  6  Dft|ihni,       I  **  How  sweet  a  flioe  bath  Dapbne,  how  lovely  a  voiee  I 
Jucundiuaest  audire  te  canentem,  qu  Am  mel  lingere  I**  |    Honey  itaelf  is  not  so  pleasant  in  my  choice.** 

A  sweet  voice  and  music  are  powerful  enticers.  Those  Samian  singing' wenches, 
Aristonica,  Onanthe  and  Agathocleia,  regiis  diadematibus  insultarunt^  insulted  over 
kings  themselves,  as  ^'  Plutarch  contends.  Centum  luminilms  cincttan  caput  Argus 
hahehat^  Argus  had  a  hundred  eyes,  all  so  charmed  by  one  silly  pipe,  that  he  lost  his 
head.  Qitiphon  complains  in  ^  Tatius  of  Leucippe's  sweet  tunes,  ^  he  heard  her 
play  by  chance  upon  the  lute,  and  sing  a  pretty  song  to  it  in  commendations  of  a 
rose,"  out  of  old  Anacreon  belike ; 


**  Rosa  honor  decasque  florum, 
Rosa  flos  odorque  divum, 
Hominam  roea  est  voluptaa, 
Decas  ilia  Gratlarum, 
Floreote  amoris  hora, 
Rosa  suaviam  Diones ,  4^** 


**  Roee  the  fairest  of  all  floweiw. 
Rose  delicht  of  higher  powers, 
Rose  the  Joy  of  mortal  men. 
Rose  the  pleasure  of  fine  woman. 
Rose  the  Graces'  ornament, 
Rose  Dione's  sweet  content.** 


To  this  effect  the  lovely  virgin  with  a  melodious  air  upon  her  golden  wired  harp  or 
lute,  I  know  not  weU  whether,  played  and  sang,  and  that  transported  him  beyond 
himself,  ^  and  that  ravished  his  heart."  It  was  Jason's  discourse  as  much  as  his 
beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medea  so  much. 


-*'  Delectabatur  enim 


Animus  simul  formft  dulcibusque  verbis.** 

It  was  Cleopatra's  sweet  voice  and  pleasant  speech  which  inveigled  Antony,  above 
the  rest  of  her  enticements.  Verba  ligant  hominem^  tU  taurorum  comuafimeSy  ^as 
bulls'  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  men's  hearts  with  pleasant  woras."  ^  Her 
words  bum  as  fire,"  Eccles.  ix.  10.  Roxalana  bewitched  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and 
Shore's  wife  by  this  engine  overcame  Eklward  the  Fourth,  ''*  Omnibus  una  omnes  sur* 
riptdt  Veneres.  The  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  confesseth  all  this  out  of  her  experience. 

Some  folk  detire  utfer  riehu^ 
Some  for  okape^  eowuforfaimooo, 
Some  for  that  »ke  cam  okng  or  doncOy 
Some  for  gentUneee,  or  for  dalliance. 

"^  Peter  Aretine's  Lucretia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  herself,  ^  I  counterfeited 


**  D«Bcr.  Brit.  *Res  est  blanda  canor,  discnnt 
cantare  paella  profbcie.  Sue  Ovid.  3.  de  art.  amandi. 
"Epist.  I.  1.  Cum  loqaitur  Lais,  quanta,  O  dii  boni, 
vocts  ejus  dttlcedol  v*The  sweet  sound  of  his 

voice  reanimates  my  soul  through  my  covetous  ears.** 
**  AristeniBtus,  lib.  3.  epist.  S.  <^uam  suavfi  canit !  ver- 
bom  audaz  dixi,  omnium  quos  vidi  formosissimus,  uti- 
nam  amare  me  dicnetiir  I  *  Imagines,  si  cantantem 
•odieris,  ita  demiueebere,  at  pareDtom  et  patria  sutim 
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obliviscaris.  ^  Edyll.  IS.  neqne  sane  ulla  sic  Cytha* 
ram  pttlsare  novit.  *>  Amatorio  Dialogo.  i*pQei. 
lam  Cythara  canentem  vidimus.  **  Apoilonius,  Argo- 
naut.  1. 3.  **  The  mind  is  delighted  as  much  by  eloquence 
as  beauty.**  v«  Catullus.  »  Pamodidascalo  dial, 
lul.  Latin,  interp.  Jasper.  Bartbio.  Germ.  Fingebam 
honestatem  pinsquam  virginis  vestalis,  tntuebar  oenlls 
uzoris,  addebam  gestus,  dtc.  « 


in 


Laot-Mdimckoly. 


[Part  3.  Sec  S. 


honesty^  as  if  I  had  heexivvrgo  virginUsitna^  more  than  a  vestal  Tirgin,  I  looked  like  a 
wife,  1  was  so  demure  and  chaste,  1  did  add  such  gestures,  tunes,  speeches,  signs  and 
motions  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  spectators  and  auditors  were  stnpified,  enchanted, 
^tened  all  to  their  places,  like  so  many  stocks  and  stones."  Many  silly  gentlewomen 
are  fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by  a  company  of  gulls  and  swaggering  companions,  that 
finequently  belie  noblemen's  fiivours,  rhyming  Coribantiasmi,  Thrasonean  Rhado- 
mantes  or  Bombomachides,  that  have  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  player's  ends  and 
compliments,  vain  braggadocians,  impudent  intruders,  that  can  discourse  at  table  of 
knights  and  lords'  combats,  like  ^  Lucian's  Leontiscus,  of  other  men's  travels,  brave 
adventures,  and  such  common  trivial  news,  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballad  tunes,  and 
wear  their  clothes  in  fiishion,  with  a  good  grace ;  a  fine  sweet  gentleman,  a  proper 
man,  who  could  not  love  him !  She  will  have  him  though  all  her  friends  say  no, 
though  she  beg  with  him.  Some  again  are  incensed  by  reading  amorous  toys,  Amadis 
de  Gaul,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  &c.,  or  hearing  such  tales  of 
^lovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons,  lascivious  discourses,  such  as  Astyanassa, 
Helen's  waiting-woman,  by  the  report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  varUs  cancKbitmi 
modify  and  after  her  Philenis  and  Elephantine;  or  those  light  tracts  of  "Aristides 
Milesius  (mentioned  by  Plutarch)  and  found  by  the  Persians  in  Crassus'  aimy 
amongst  the  spoils,  Aretine's  dialogues,  with  ditties,  love  songs,  &c.,  must  needs  set 
them  on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine,  or  wanton  objects  of  what 
kind  soever ;  ^  no  stronger  engine  than  to  hear  or  read  of  love  toys,  fables  and  dis- 
courses (''one  saith),  and  many  by  this  means  are  quite  mad."  At  Abden  in  Thnee 
(Andromeda  one  of  Euripides'  tragedies  being  played)  the  spectators  were  so  moch 
moved  with  the  object,  and  those  pathetical  love  speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the 
rest,  ^  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,"  &c.  that  every  man  almost  a  good  while 
after  spake  pure  iambics,  and  raved  still  on  Perseus'  speech,  '^O  Cupid,  Prince  of 
Gods  and  men."  As  carmen,  boys  and  apprentices,  when  a  new  song  is  published 
with  us,  go  sinHng  that  new  tune  still  in  the  streets,  they  continually  acted  that 
iragical  part  of  Perseus,  and  in  every  man's  mouth  was  ^  O  Cupid,"  in  every  street, 
^O  Cupid,"  in  every  hou^e  almost,  ^^O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,"  pronounc* 
fing  still  like  stage-players,  ^  O  Cupid ;"  they  were  so  possessed  all  with  that  rapture, 
and  thought  of  that  pathetical  love  speech,  they  could  not  a  long  time  after  forget, 
or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  ^  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,"  was  ever  in 
their  mouths.  This  belike  made  Aristotle,  Polil,  lib.  7.  cap.  18.  forbid  young  men 
to  see  comedies,  or  to  hear  amorous  tales. 

K  **  H9C  ifitur  JaTenea  nequam  (kcileique  puetls 
Inspicianl" 

^  let  not  young  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters."  And  this  made  the  Romans, 
as  *'  Vitruvius  relates,  put  Venus'  temple  in  the  suburbs,  extra  flittrum,  nc  adolesccnia 
venereis  insuescatU^  to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects.  For  what  will  not  such  an 
object  do  ?  Ismenius,  as  he  walked  in  Sosthene's  garden,  being  now  in  love,  when 
he  saw  so  many  °  lascivious  pictures,  Thetis'  marriage,  and  I  know  not  what,  was 
almost  beside  himself.  And  to  say  truth,  with  a  lascivious  object  who  is  not  moved, 
to  see  others  dally,  kiss,  dance  ?  And  much  more  when  he  shall  come  to  be  an 
actor  himself.  - 

To  kiss  and  be  kissed,  which,  amongst  other  lascivious  provocations,  is  as  a  bur- 
den in  a  song,  and  a  most  forcible  battery,  as  infectious,  "Xenophon  thinks,  as  the 
poison  of  a  spider ;  a  great  allurement,  a  fire  itself,  prooemium  out  atUiccauumj  the 
prologue  of  burning  lust  (as  Apuleius  adds),  lust  itself,  ^  Fentu  quintd  parte  sui  nfc- 
taris  imhuit,  a  strong  assault,  that  conquers  captains,  and  those  all  commandinf 
forces,  (^Domasque  ferro  sed  domaris  osculo).  ^Aretine's  Lucretia,  when  she  would 
in  kindness  overcome  a  suitor  of  hers,  and  have  her  desire  of  him,  ">  took  him  about 
the  neck,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again,"  and  to  that,  which  she  could  not  other- 

M  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  ^  Amatoriui  wrmo  vebe*  nam  cubicalo  auo  lie  apecala  didturlwlNiiMe  dinoBU, 

meoa  vehementif  cupiditatiB  incttatio  e«t,  Tatiiu  I.  1.  ut  quocunque  respexiaaeC  imajrinem  eoitas  nfemaiL 

*>  De  luxuria  et  deliciis  eompotiti.  ^  Aneas  ^1*  Suetoniua  vit  ejus.  ■  Oaculun  ut  phj'soc"' 

Vina.    Nalla  mactaina  validior  quam  leeto  laacivc  bia-  inficit.  Mfior.    "  Venua  hath  imba«d  with  ikr 

lorite :  nspe  etiam  bujosmodi  falralis  ad  furorem  inoen-  qainteasence  of  her  nectar.**  k  Heinaiita.    ^  Ym 

dantur.  •  Martial.  1.4.  *>  Lib.  1.  c.  7.  may  conquer  with  the  tword,  but  yon  are  coaqvered  kf 

*  JSuauthiua.  1. 1.  Picture  parant  animuro  ad  Venerem,  a  luaa."  «  Applico  me  iUi  ptoxiauua  et  apkmt  de- 

a«.    Horatiua  ed  res  venereaa  intemperantior  traditur ;  oaeulata  aaf  um  peto. 
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wise  efiect,  she  made  him  so  speedily  and  willingly  condescend.  And  Hvs  a  continual 
assault,— ——"Aoc  rum  deficit  incipitque  semper ^  always  fresh,  and  ready  to  "begin 
as  at  first,  basium  nullojine  terminatur^  sed  semper  recens  est^  and  hath  a  fiery  toach 
with  it. 


•"  Tenu  modd  tangens  corpus. 


Jam  tua  mellifluo  membra  ealore  fluent/* 


Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feelingly  said,  ^et  me  pras- 
sulum  de<fsculaia  Fotis^  Catenatis  lacertis^  "Obtarto  valgiter  labello. 


•S'*Valriiasuaviia, 
Dum  eemiulco  miavlo 
Meam  puellam  auavior. 


Anima  tunc  cgra  et  aaucla 
Concurrit  ad  labia  mihi.** 


The  soul  and  all  is  moved ;  ^Jam  plttribus  osculis  lahra  crepitahanl^  animarum  quO' 
que  mixiuramfaeierUeSj  irUer  mtUuos  complexus  animeu  anhelantes^ 

M  **  HaMimut  caientea, 

Et  transflidimua  hinc  et  hinc  labellis 
Errantes  animaa,  valete  curv.** 

^  They  breathe  out  their  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their  kisses,''  saith  ^  Baltha- 
zar Castillo,  ^  change  hearts  and  spirits,  and  mingle  affections  as  they  do  kisses,  and 
it  is  rather  a  connection  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body."  And  although  these  kisses 
be  delightsome  and  pleasant.  Ambrosial  kisses,  ^Suaviolum  dulci  duhius  Amhrosid^ 
such  as  ^Ganymede  gave  Jupiter,  JVec tore  ^uav tt»,  sweeter  than  "^  nectar,  balsam, 
honey,  ^Oscula  merum  amarem  stiUantioj  love-dropping  kisses;  for 

**  The  f  illiflower,  tbe  roae  is  not  ao  aweet, 
Aa  augared  kinea  be  when  lover*  meet ;" 

Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  or  gall. 


W"  ut  mi  ez  AmbroeiA  mutatum  Jam  foret  illud 
Saaviolum  triitt  triatius  helleboro." 

They  are  deceitful  kisses, 

>  '*  Quid  me  mollibua  implicaa  laoertisT 
Uuid  fallacibue  oaculis  inefcae?"  Stc. 


I 


**  At  fint  Ambrose  itaelf  was  not  aweeter. 
At  laft  black  hellebore  waa  not  fo  bitter.** 


Whv  dost  within  thine  anna  me  lap. 
And  with  fklse  kisses  nie  entrap.** 


They  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse:  *Et  quce  me  perdunt^  oscula  mille 
dabatj  they  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  honest  kisses,  1  deny 
not,  osculum  cJiaritaliSj  friendly  kisses,  modest  kisses,  vestal-virgin  kisses,  officious 
and  ceremonial  kisses,  &c.  Osculi  sensiis^  Irachiorum  amplexusj  kissing  and  em- 
bracing are  proper  gifts  of  Nature  to  a  man ;  but  these  are  too  lascivious  kisses, 
*ImplicuUque  suos  circum  mea  colla  lactrtos^  Sfc.  too  continuate  and  too  violent, 
*Brackia  rum  hedercB^  rum  viTu:urU  oscula  concha ;  they  cling  like  ivy,  close  as  an 
oyster,  bill  as  doves,  meretricious  kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  additamerUo:  Tarn 
impresso  ore  (saith  ^  Lucian)  ut  vix  labia  detraharU^  inter  deosculandum  mordicarUes^ 
turn  et  as  aperientes  quoque  et  mammas  aitrectantes^  Sfc,  such  kisses  as  she  gave  to 
Gyton,  innumera  oscula  dedit  rum  repugnanti  puero^  cervicem  invadens^  innumerable 
kisses,  &c.  More  than  kisses,  or  too  homely  kisses :  as  those  that  '  he  spake  of, 
Accepturus  ab  ipsa  venere  7,  suavia^  S^c.  with  such  other  obscenities  that  vain  lovers 
use,  which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  If,  as  Peter  de  Ledesmo  cas.  cons,  holds, 
every  kiss  a  man  gives  his  wife  after  marriage,  be  mortale  peccaium^  a  mortal  sin,  or 
that  of  "^  Hierome,  MuUer  est  quisquis  in  uxorem  suam  ardentior  est  amator;  or  that 
of  Thomas  Secund.  qucBst,  154.  artlc,  4.  contactus  et  osculum  sit  mortale  peccaium^ 
or  that  of  Durand.  RatioruiL  lib,  1.  cap.  10.  abstinere  debent  conjuges  a  complexu^ 
toto  tempore  quo  solennilas  nuptiarum  interdicitur^  what  shall  become  of  all  such 
'immodest  kisses  and  obscene  actions,  the  forerunners  of  brutish  lust,  if  not  lust 


"  Petronius  catalect.  *  Catullus  ad  Lesbiam : 

da  mihi  baria  mille,  deinde  centum,  4bC.  <*  Petro- 

nius. "  Only  attempt  to  touch  her  p«rMn,  and  imme- 
diately your  members  will  be  fillnl  with  a  glow  of  deli- 
eioat  warmth.**  m  Aputeius,  I.  10.  ut  Catalect. 

*|P«tronius.  "Apuleius.  i^  Petronius  Prose- 

lies  ad  Circen.        **  Petroniu*.  **  Aiiiinus  conjun- 

gitur,  et  q>iritus  etiam  nostcr  p^r  osculum  ctfluit ;  aller- 
natimicin  utriusque  corpus  iiifuiideittes  comnii»c<*nt ; 
animc  potius  quam  corporis  coiinectio.  96  Catullus. 
**  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  **  Non  dst  basia,  dat  Nera  nectar, 
dat  Torea  anim«  auaveoientes,  dat  uardum,  tbymumque, 


cinnamumque  et  mel,  ftc  Secandua  baa.  4.  *  Eua. 
tathius  lib.  4.  i*  Catullus.  ^  Buchanan. 

*  Ovid.  art.  am.  Eleg.  ]&  *  Ovid.    **  She  folded  her 

arms  around  my  neck.'*  ^Cum  capita  llment  so- 

litis  niorsiunculis,  et  cum  mammillarum  presiiiunculis. 
Lip.  od.  ant.  lee.  lib.  3.  *  Tom.  4.  dial,  meretr. 

9  Apuleius  Miles.  0.  Et  unum  blandientis  linguv  adroul- 
sum  longd  mellitum:  et  post  lib.  11.  Arctius  earn  com. 
plexus  ca*pi  suaviari  Jamque  pariter  patentis  oris  inba. 
litu  cinnameo  et  occursantis  linguc  illisu  noctareo,  Jbc 
">  Lib.  1.  advera.  Jovin.  cap.  30.  *  Oscula  qui  sump, 

sit,  si  non  et  cetera  pumpsit,  fte. 
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Love-Mehmeholy. 


[Part.  3«  See.  2. 


**  With  bixin  and  nods  be  fine  began 

To  try  tbe  weocb*!  mind* 
With  beeks  and  nods  and  anilca  agaia 

An  amwer  be  did  find. 
And  in  tbe  dark  be  took  ber  bv  tbe 
And  wning  it  bard,  and  aigbed  frieruiialy. 
And  kiaa'd  ber  too,  and  woo*d  ber  aa  be 
With  pity  me,  aweetbcart,  orelae  I 
And  with  auch  w<mla  and  geatoree  aa 
He  won  bia  miatreaa*  ftfoat  at  tba ' 


itself!    What  shall  become  of  them  that  often  abuse  their  own  wives?    Bui 
have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

That  which  I  aim  at,  is  to  show  you  the  progress  of  this  burning  lust ;  to  e|Mt4>- 
mize  therefore  all  this  which  I  have  hitherto  said,  with  a  ^miliar  example  out  of 
that  elegant  Mussus,  observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings  of 
and  Hero :  they  began  first  to  look  one  on  another  with  a  lascivious  look, 

**  OMiqni  iatuetu  inde  natiboa, 

Nutibiia  mutttia  indueena  in  errorem  mentcu  paeUe. 
Et  ilia  i  oonua  nutibua  mutuis  juvenia 
Leandri  qaod  amoren  noa  renuit,  kt.    Inde 
Adibat  in  tenebria  tadti  ipuidem  atringeua 
Roaeoa  puellc  digitoa,  ex  inio  auaptraMt 
Vehementcr  Inde 

Virginia  autem  bend  olens  collam  oaculatoa. 

Tale  verbum  ait  amoria  ictua  atimulo, 

Preoea  audi  et  amoris  miaerere  mei,  A.C. 

Sic  fbtua  recuaantif  penuaait  menteu  puelbe.** 

The  same  proceeding  is  elegantly  described  by  ApoUonius  in  his  Argonantics,  be- 
tween Jason  and  Medea,  by  Eustathius  in  the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of  ~ 
and  Ismene,  Achilles  Tatius  between  his  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  Chaucer's 
poem  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide ;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in  Petronius  of  a  Mddier 
and  a  gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that  was  so  famous  all  over  Asia  for  her  chastity, 
and  that  mourned  for  her  husband :  the  soldier  wooed  her  with  such  rhetmc  as 

lovers  use  to  do, plaeiUme  etiam  pugnahis  amori  f  4rc.  at  last,  frangi  pertima- 

dam  passa  etty  he  got  her  good  will,  not  only  to  satisfy  his  lust,  *  but  to  hang  her 
dead  husband's  body  on  the  cross  (which  he  watched  instead  of  the  thief's  thai  was 
newly  stolen  away),  whilst  he  wooed  her  in  her  cabin.  These  are  tales,  yon  will 
say,  but  they  have  most  significant  morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  doting  lovers. 

Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles,  wrestlings,  lokeDS, 
&vours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines,  &c.  For  which  cause  belike,  Godfiidua  Hb.  2. 
de  amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such  provocations  are  used 
when  they  come  in  presence,  *°  they  will  and  will  not. 


'  Malo  me  Galatea  petit  laaeiva  paella, 
Et  Aagit  ad  aalicea,  et  ae  capit  ante  Tidari.* 


'  My  miitreaa  witb  aa  apple  wooa  Be, 
And  baatily  to  covert  goea 

To  bide  beradf,  but  would  be  aeea 
Witb  all  ber  beart  before.  God  kao< 


Hero  SO  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased, 

u  «•  Tet  aa  abe  went  Aill  often  look*d  bebiad. 
And  many  poor  ezenaea  did  abe  find 
To  linger  by  tbe  way,** 

but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and  coy, 

**  Denaiat  et  pognat.  aed  vult  auper  omnia  ▼inei.** 


Sbe  aeema  not  won,  but  won  abe  is  at  leaglb. 
In  aocb  wan  women  oae  but  balf  tbeir 


Sometimes  they  lie  open  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming,  apt,  yielding,  and  wiD- 
ing  to  embrace,  to  take  a  green  gown,  with  that  shepherdess  in  Theocritus,  EdyL 
27.  to  let  their  coats,  &c.,  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and  to  some,  as  they 
spy  their  advantage ;  and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  so  surly,  so  demure,  you 
had  much  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or  ride  a  wild  horse,  than  get  her  favour,  or  win 
her  love,  not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  not  a  kiss  for  a  kingdom.  "Aretine's  Luciecia 
was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kind,  as  she  tells  her  own  tale,  ^  Though  I  was  by 
nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and  &ir,  yet  by  tliese  tricks  1  seemed  to  be  &r  more 
amiable  than  I  was,  for  that  which  men  earnestly  seek  and  cannot  attain,  draws  on 
their  afiection  with  a  most  furious  desire.  I  had  a  suitor  loved  me  dearly  (said  she), 
and  the  **  more  he  gave  me,  the  m6re  eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  J  seemed  to 
neglect,  to  scorn  hun,  and  which  I  commonly  gave  others,  I  would  not  let  him  see 
me,  converse  with  me,  no,  not  have  a  kiss."  To  gull  him  the  more,  and  fetch  him 
over  (for  him  only  1  aimed  at)  I  personated  mine  own  servant  to  bring  in  a  present 


•Corpus  placoit  mariti  sai  tolii  ex  area,  atque  illi 
qwe  vocabat  emei  adflgi.  i*  Novi  ingenium  mulie- 

mm,  nolant  abi  velia,  obi  noli*  eupiant  altrd.  Ter. 
Bunnc  act.  4.  ac  7.  "  Marlowe.  a  Pornodidaa- 
Mlo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  donat.  A  GaapL  Bartbio  Oermano. 
wtanquam  Datura,  et  arte  eram  Ibrmoaiaaima,  iato 


tamen  asta  unto  apecioaior  videbar,  qood  eaim  ocnha 
copitiim  Bgri  prftbeiur,  mnito  magia  aSbctna  bamaaos 
incendit.  kquo  majoribua  me  doaia  propitiabot,  ea 
peJ<Mlbua  ilium  modia  tractabam,  ae  baaiam  ii 
vil,te. 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  4.] 


ArHfidal  MluremerUs. 
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from  a  Spanish  county  whilst  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  he  had  been  the  connt's 
servant,  which  he  did  excellently  well  perform :  ^  Comes  de  tnonle  Turco^  '^  my  lord 
and  master  hath  sent  your  ladyship  a  small  present,  and  part  of  his  hunting,  a  piece 
of  venison,  a  pheasant,  a  few  partridges,  &c.  (all  which  she  bought  with  her  own 
money),  commends  his  love  and  service  to  you,  desiring  you  to  accept  of  it  in  good 
part,  and  he  means  very  shortly  to  come  and  see  you."    Withal  she  showed  him 
rings,  gloves,  scarfs,  coronets  which  others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was  no  such 
matter,  but  only  to  circumvent  him.     ''By  these  means  (as  she  concludes)  ^  I  made 
the  poor  gentlenlan  so  mad,  that  he  was  ready  to  spend  himself,  and  venture  his 
dearest  blood  for  my  sake."    Philinna,  in  ^  Lucian,  practised  all  this  long  before,  as 
it  shall  appear  unto  you  by  her  discourse ;  for  when  Diphilus  her  sweefiieart  came 
to  see  her  (as  his  daily  custom  was)  she  frowned  upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe 
him  her  company,  but  kissed  Lamprius  his  co-rival,  at  the  same  time  "  before  his 
tBLce  :  but  why  was  it  ?    To  make  him  (as  she  telleth  her  mother  that  chid  her  for 
it)  more  jealous;  to  whet  his  love,  to  come  with  a  greater  appetite,  and  to  know 
that  her  &vour  was  not  so  easy  to  be  had.     Many  other  tricks  she  used  besides  this 
(as  she  there  confesseth),  for  she  would  fall  out  with,  and  anger  him  of  set  purpose, 
pick  quarrels  upon  no  occasion,  because  she. would  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 
JimanHum  ircB  amaris  redintegration  as  the  old  saying  is,  the  falling  out  of  lovers  is  the 
renewing  of  love ;  and  according  to  ^iof  ATkiendiius^  jucundioresamorumpostinjurias 
delicia^  love  is  increased  by  injuries,  as  the  sunbeams  are  more  gracious  after  a  cloud. 
And  surely  this  aphorism  is  most  true ;  for  as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said 
Lucian,  "^^  If  a  lover  be  not  jealous,  angry,  waspish,  apt  to  fall  out,  sigh  and  swear, 
he  is  no  true  lover."    To  kiss  and  coll,  hang  about  h0  neck,  protest,  swear  and 
wish,  are  but  ordinary  symptoms,  incipientis  adhuc  et  crescentis  amoria  signa ;  but 
if  he  be  jealous,  angry,  apt  to  mistake,  &c.,  beni  speres  licetj  sweet  sister  he  is  thine 
own ;  yet  if  you  let  him  alone,  humour  hun,  please  him,  Sec,  and  that  he  perceive 
once  he  hath  you  sure,  without  any  co-rival,  his  love  will  languish,  and  he  will  not 
care  so  much  for  you.    Hitherto  (saith  she)  can  1  speak  out  of  experience ;  Demo- 
phantus  a  rich  fellow  was  a  suitor  of  mine,  I  seemed  to  neglect  him,  and  gave  better 
entertainment  to  Galliades  the  painter  before  his  face,  prineipio  abiit^  verbis  me  in- 
sectatusy  at  first  he  went  away  all  in  a  chafe,  cursing  and  swearing,  but  at  last  he 
came  submitting  himself,  vowing  and  protesting  he  loved  me  most  dearly,  I  should 
have  all  he  had,  and  that  he  would  kill  himself  for  my  sake.    Therefore  I  advise 
thee  (dear  sister  Crisis)  and  all  maids,  not  to  use  your  suitors  over  kindly ;  insolentes 
etam  stmt  hoe  cum  sentiuntj  'twill  make  them  proud  and  insolent ;  but  now  and  then 
reject  them,  estrange  thyself,  et  si  me  audits  semel  atque  itertan  exclude^  shut  him 
out  of  doors  once  or  twice,  let  him  dance  attendance ;  follow  my  counsel,  and  by 
this  means  '*  you  shall  make  him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  conditions, 
and  do  whatsoever  you  will  have  him.    These  are  the  ordinary  practices ;  yet  in 
the  said  Lucian,  Melissa  methinks  had  a  trick  beyond  all  this ;  for  when  her  suitor 
came  coldly  on,  to  stir  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  co-rivaPs  names  and  her  own  in 
a  paper,  Melissa  amat  Hermotimum^  Hermotimus  Mellissam^  causing  it  to  be  stuck 
upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  behold,  and  lost  it  in  the  way  where  he  used  to  walk; 
which  when  the  silly  novice  perceived,  staSim  ut  legit  credidit^  instantly  apprehended 
it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me,  &c.  "^^  and  so  when  I  was  in  despair  of  his  love,  four 
months  after  I  recovered  him  again."  Eugenia  drew  Timocles  for  her  valentine,  and 
wore  his  name  a  long  time  after  in  her  bosom :  Camaena  singled  out  Pamphilus  to 
dance,  at  Myson's  wedding  (some  say),  for  there  she  saw  him  first ;  Faelicianus  over* 
took  Cslia  by  the  highway  side,  offered  his  service,  thence  came  further  acquaint- 
ance, and  thence  came  love.    But  who  can  repeat  half  their  devices  ?   What  Aretine 
experienced,  what  conceited  Lucian,  or  wanton  Aristenaetus  ?    They  will  deny  and 
take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  earaesdy  seek  the  same,  repel  to  make  them  come  with 


MComM  de  monteTureo  Hitpanni  has  de  venatione 
ea&  partes  mieit,  Juaritqae  peramenter  orare,  at  lioe 
qiialecaniitte  donum  mo  nomine  aoeipias.  >*  His 

artibaa  hcNminein  iu  ezcaniabaoB,  ut  pro  me  ille  ad 
omnia  parutas,  Ae.  ^  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  >'  Re* 
lieto  illo,  0gre  ipei  interim  fiusiena,  et  omnino  diflkilia. 
^8k  quia  enim  nee  Zslotypoa  iraaeatiir,  nee  pufnat  nli* 


qaando  amator,  nee  pmrjorat,  non  est  habendttaamator. 
Ae.  Totufl  liie  ignis  Zelotjrpia  oonatat.  Ac.  mazimi 
amores  inde  naaeantur.  Bed  si  peraaasum  illi  Aierit  te 
■olum  liabere,  elancaeaeit  illico  amor  sane.  >*  Veni. 
entem  videbia  ipaom  denno  inflammatnm  el  pror»ua  in* 
aanientem.  «  Et  vie  cam  fere  de  illo  deeperaaaen, 

poet  menaea  qantoor  ad  me  rediit. 


2q3 


Love-Melancholy, 


[Part  3.  Sec.  1 


more  eagerness,  fly  from  if  you  follow,  but  if  averse,  as  a  shadow  they  will  follow 
you  Vig^in^  ftigieniem  sequUury  seqiientem  fugit ;  with  a  regaining  retreat,  a  g«it2e 
reluctancy,  a  smiling  threat,  a  pretty  pleasant  peevishness  they  will  pat  joa  aS,  and 
have  a  thousand  such  several  enticements.     For  as  he  saith, 


SI "  Non  e«i  forma  ntig,  nee  qas  vult  belU  videri,  "  *Tis  not  enoofb  tboQf n  abe  be  fair  of 
Dfbet  vulgari  more  placere  auia.  For  her  to  om  tbia  vulgar  eomptioMBl : 

Dicta,  aalea,  luaua,  aermonea,  gratia,  riaua,  But  pn^tty  toya  and  Jeata,  and  aawa  anl 

Vincant  nature  candidioria  opua.**  As  far  beyond  what  beauty  can  attempc." 

"For  this  cause  belike  Philostratus,  in  his  images,  makes  diverse  loves,  " 
young,  some  of  one  age,  some  of  another,  some  winged,  some  of  one  sex,  some  of 
another,  some  with  torches,  some  with  golden  apples,  some  with  darts,  gins,  snares, 
and  other  engines  in  their  hands,''  as  Fropertius  hath  prettily  painted  them  oat, 
lib,  2.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  diverse  enticements,  or  diverse  afibctions 
of  lovers,  which  if  not  alone,  yet  jointly  may  batter  and  overcome  the  strongest 
constitutions. 

It  is  reported  of  Decius,  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious  persecutors  of  the 
church,  that  when  they  could  enforce  a  young  Christian  by  no  means  (as  "Hierome 
records)  to  sacrifice  to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they  took  another 
course  to  tempt  him :  they  put  him  into  a  fair  garden,  and  set  a  young  courtesan  to 
dally  with  him,  **  ^  took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  that  which  is  not 
to  be  named,''  manihusque  atirectare^  ^c,  and  all  those  enticements  which  mi^t  be 
used,  that  whom  torments  could  not,  love  might  batter  and  beleaguer.     But  such 

^was  his  constancy,  she  could  not  overcome,  and  when  this  last  engine  would  take 
no  place,  they  left  him  ta|his  own  ways.  At  ^  Berkley  in  Gloucestershire,  there  was 
in  times  past  a  nunner}^ saith  Gualterus  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer,  that  lived 
400  years  since),  ^  of  which  there  was  a  noble  and  a  fair  lady  abb^ :  Godwin,  that 
subtile  Earl  of  Kent,  travelling  tliat  way,  (seeking  not  her  but  hers)  leaves  a  nephew 
of  his,  a  proper  young  gallant  (as  if  he  had  been  sick)  with  her,  till  he  came  back 
again,  and  gives  the  young  man  charge  so  long  to  counterfeit,  till  he  had  deflowered 
the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  of  the  nuns  as  he  could,  and  leaves  him  withal 
rings,  jewels,  girdles,  and  such  toys  to  give  them  still,  when  they  came  to  visit  him. 
The  young  man,  willing  to  undergo  such  a  business,  played  his  part  so  well,  that  in 
short  space  he  got  up  most  of  their  bellies,  and  when  he  had  done,  told  his  lord 
how  he  had  sped :  "  his  lord  made  instantly  to  the  court,  tells  the  king  how  such  a 
nunnery  was  become  a  bawdy-house,  procures  a  visitation,  gets  them  to  be  turned 

^)ut,  and  begs  the  lands  to  his  own  use."  This  story  I  do  therefore  repeat,  that  yoo 
^"^may  see  of  what  force  these  enticements  are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used,  and  hov 
hard  it  is  even  for  the  most  averse  and  sanctified  souls  to  resist  such  allurements. 
John  Major  in  the  life  of  John  the  monk,  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Theodosius,  com- 
mends the  hermit  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  continency,  and  of  a  most  aoslere 
life ;  but  one  night  by  chance  the  devil  came  to  his  cell  in  the  habit  of  a  young 
market  wench  that  had  lost  her  way,  and  desired  for  God's  sake  some  lodging  with 
him.  '^^The  old  man  let  her  in,  and  after  some  common  conference  of  her  mishap, 
she  began  to  inveigle  him  with  lascivious  talk  and  jests,  to  play  with  his  beards  to 
kiss  him,  and  do  worse,  till  at  last  she  overcame  him.  As  he  went  to  address  him- 
self to  that  business,  she  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  the  devils  in  the  air  laughed 
him  to  scorn."  Whether  this  be  a  true  story,  or  a  tale,  I  will  not  much  contend,  it 
serves  to  illustrate  this  which  1  have  said. 

Tet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  and  such  like  enticing 
baits,  be  not  sufiicient,  there  be  many  others,  which  will  of  themselves  intend  this 
passion  of  burning  lust,  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the  least ;  and  it  is  an 
engine  of  such  force,  I  may  not  omit  it.  IncUamentum  Ubidinis^  Petrarch  calls  it, 


s  Petroniua  Catal.  *>  Imaipnea  deonim.  fol.  337. 

varioa  aroorea  facit,  quoa  aliqui  interpretantur  multi- 
plieea  affectoa  et  illecebraa,  alioa  puelloa,  puellaa,  alatoa, 
alioa  poma  aurea,  alioa  aagittaa,  alioa  laqueoa,  &c- 
"Epiat.  lib.  3.  vita  Pauli  Eremite.  MMeretriz 

apecioaa  cepit  delicatiua  stringere  colla  oomplezibua,  et 
corpora  in  libidinem  concitato.  iw..  ^Camden  in 

Gloucestershire,  huic  prsfuit  nobilis  et  formnsa  nbba- 
tiaaa,  Godwinus  comes  indole  subiiiia,  non  ipsam,  sed 
aua  cupicnSf  reliquit  ncpotem  suum  forma  elegantia- 


aimam,  tanquam  inftrmum  donee  reTcrterrtnr,  ia- 
strait,  Ac  **  Ille  impiger  regem  adit,  abattaaaa  et 
auaa  pnegnantea  edocet,  ezploraloribus  aiiaaia  prehat, 
et  iia  ejectia,  4  domino  auo  manerium  aeeepit.  *  Foai 
aermonea  de  casu  auo  suavitate  sermonea  condliat  aai- 
mum  hominis,  manumque  inter  colloquia  et  risas  ad 
barbam  protendit  et  palpare  ciepit  cemoeai  suaai  et 
osculari ;  quid  mulia?  CaptiTum  ducit  militea  ClHiali. 
Complexura  evaneacit,  defflooes  in  aeiv 
riserunt. 
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the  spur  of  lust.  ^A  "circle  of  which  the  devil  himself  is  the  centre.  *Many 
women  that  use  it,  have  come  dishonest  home,  most  indifferent,  none  better.** 
"Another  terms  it  ^the  companion  of  all  filthy  delights  and  enticements,  and  His  not 
easily  told  what'  inconveniences  come  by  it,  what  scurrile  talk,  obscene  actions,'* 
and  many  times  such  monstrous  gestures,  such  lascivious  motions,  such  wanton 
tunes,  meretricious  kisses,  homely  embracings. 


'(■at  Gaditana  eanoro 


Incipiat  prurire  ctaoro,  plauauque  probata; 
Ad  terrain  tremul&  descendant  dune  puellc, 
Irritamentum  VenerU  lauyucntig)" 

that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.  When  that  epitomizer  of  "^  Trogus  had  to  the 
full  described  and  set  out  King  Ptolemy's  riot  as  a  chief  engine  and  instrument  of 
his  overthrow,  he  adds,  tympanum  et  tripudium^  fiddling  and  dancing :  ^  the  king 
was  not  a  spectator  only,  but  a  principal  actor  himself."  A  thing  nevertheless  fre- 
quently used,  and  part  of  a  gentlewoman's  bringing  up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on 
the  lute,  or  some  such  instrument,  before  she  can  say  her  paternoster,  or  ten  com- 
mandments. Tis  the  next  way  their  parents  think  to  get  them  husbands,  they  are 
compelled  to  learn,  and  by  that  means,  ^Inccestos  amores  dc  tenero  mediianlur  ungue; 
His  a  great  allurement  as  it  is  oflen  used,  and  many  are  undone  by  it.  Thais,  in 
Lucian,  inveigled  Lamprias  in  a  dance,  Herodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made 
him  swear  to  give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptist's  head  ih  a  platter.  ^  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Falais,  spied  Arlette,  a  fair  maid,  as  she  danced 
on  a  green,  and  was  so  much  enamoured  with  the  object,  that  ^  he  must  needs  lie 
with  her  that  night.  Owen  Tudor  won  Queen  Catherine's  afiection  in  a  dance,  fall- 
ing by  chance  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Who  cannot  parallel  these  stories  out  of 
his  experience?  Speusippas  a  noble  gallant  in  "that  Greek  Aristenaetus,  seeing 
Panareta  a  fair  young  gentlewoman  dancing  by  accident,  was  so  far  in  love  with  her, 
that  for  a  long  time  after  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  Panareta :  he  came  raving 
home  full  of  Panareta :  ^  Who  would  not  admire  her,  who  would  not  love  her,  that 
should  but  see  her  dance  as  I  did  ?  O  admirable,  O  divine  Panareta !  I  have  seen 
old  and  new  Rome,  many  &ir  cities,  many  proper  women,  but  never  any  like  to 
Panareta,  they  are  dross,  dowdies  all  to  Panareta !  O  how  she  danced,  how  she 
tripped,  how  she  turned,  with  what  a  grace !  happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoy  her. 
O  most  incomparable,  only,  Panareta  ?"  When  Xenophon,  in  Symposio,  or  Banquet, 
had  discoureed  of  love,  and  used  all  the  engines  that  might  be  devised,  to  move 
Socrates,  amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up  all  with  a  pleasant 
interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.  ^  ^  First  Ariadne  dressed  like  a  bride 
came  in  and  took  her  place ;  by  and  by  Dionysius  entered,  dancing  to  the  music. 
The  spectators  did  all  admire  the  young  man's  carriage ;  and  Ariadne  herself  was  so 
much  afi^cted  with  the  sight,  that  she  could  scarce  sit.  AAer  a  while  Dionysius 
beholding  Ariadne,  and  incensed  with  love,  bowing  to  her  knees,  embraced  her  first, 
and  kissed  her  with  a  grace ;  she  embraced  him  again,  and  kissed  him  with  like 
afiection,  &c.,  as  the  dance  required ;  but  they  that  stood  by,  and  saw  this,  did  much 
applaud  and  commend  them  both  for  it.  And  when  Dionysius  rose  up,  he  raised 
her  up  with  him,  and  many  pretty  gestures,  embraces,  kisses,  and  love  compliments 
passed  between  them  :  which  when  they  saw  fair  Bacchus  and  beautiful  Ariadne  so 
sweetly  and  so  unfeignedly  kissing  each  other,  so  really  embracing,  they  swore  they 
loved  indeed,  and  were  so  inflamed  with  the  object,  that  they  began  to  rouse  up 
themselves,  as  if  they  would  have  fiown.     At  the  last  when  they  saw  them  still,  so 


0  Chorea  circulug,  cujui  contraro  diab.  *  Multc 

inde  impudics  dnmum  redierc,  pluren  ambigus,  melior 
nalla.  *Turpiuin  deliciarum  comes  est  externa 

saltatio;  neqQe  certd  fkeile  dicUi  que  mala  bine  viaug 
baurial,  et  qua  pariat,  colloquia,  monBtrosoe,  incondi- 
toa  gestua,  ibo.  **  Jqv.  Sat.  11.    '*  Perhaps  you  may 

expect  that  a  Gaditanian  with  a  tunefUl  company  may 
begin  to  wanton,  and  girig  approved  with  applause 
lower  thrmselves  to  the  ground  in  a  lascivious  manner, 
a  provocative  of  languishing  desire.**  **  Justin.  I. 

10.  Adduntur  instrumenta  luxuria,  tympana  et  tripu- 
dia ;  nee  tam  apectator  rex.  sed  nequitin  roagister,  «c. 
*>  Hor.  I.  5.  od.  6.  m  Havarde  vita  ejus.  »  Of 

whom  he  begat  William  the  Conqueror;  by  the  Mime 
token  atie  tore  bar  aaiock  down,  Myiag,  Ac      w  Bpiiu 


SO.  Qa\%  non  mirains  est  saltantemf  Quia  non  vidit 
el  amavit?  veterem  er  novam  vidi  Romam,  sed  tibi 
similem  non  vidi  Panareta ;  feiix  qui  Panareta  (yuitur, 
hz.  ^  Prinripio  Ariadne  velut  sponsa  pmdit,  m 

sola  recedit ;  prodiena  illico  Dionyaiua  ad  numeros  can* 
tanie  tibia  aattabat;  admirati  aunt  omnea  aaltantem 
Juvenem,  i|Maque  Ariadne,  ut  vix  potuerit  conquieseere; 
poatea  vero  cum  Dionysius  earn  aspexit,  Ac.  tJt  antera 
surrexit  Dionysius,  erexit  simul  Ariadnem,  licebatqne 
speetare  gestua  oaculanlium,  et  inter  ae  cnmplecteii> 
tium ;  qui  autem  apectahant,  kz.  Ad  extremum  video* 
tes  ens  mutuia  amplexibua  implicatoa  et  jamjam  adtha> 
lamum  itnroa ;  qui  non  duxerant  uxorea  Jurabant  uxorea 
ae  duciuroa;  qui  autero  doxerant  conacenaia  equia  et 
iAdUtia,  ttt  iiadem  fruerentar,  domam  faaUnlrant. 


Love^elanekoly. 
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willmgly  embraciog,  and  now  ready  to  go  to  the  bride-chamber,  diey  were  so  nTiahed 
with  it,  that  they  that  were  unmarried,  swore  they  would  forthwith  marry,  and  those 
that  were  married  called  instantly  for  their  horses,  and  galloped  home  to  their 
wires."  What  greater  motive  can  there  be  than  this  burning  Inst  ?  what  so  violent 
an  oppugner  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore  so  many  general  conncib  condemn 
it,  so  many  fiithers  abhor  it,  so  many  grave  men  speak  against  it ;  ^  Use  not  the 
company  of  a  woman,"  saith  S3rracides,  8.  4.  ^  that  is  a  singer,  or  a  dancer;  neither 
hear,  lest  thou  be  taken  in  her  craftiness."  In  circo  non  tarn  cenutur  quam  discHur 
libido,  *Hsdus  holds,  lust  in  theatres  is  not  seen,  but  learned.  Gregory  Naziauizen 
that  eloquent  divine,  (*as  he  relates  the  story  himself,)  when  a  noble  fnend  of  his 
solemnly  invited  him  with  other  bishops,  to  his  daughter  Olympiads  wedding,  refused 
to  come :  ^^  For  it  is  absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers ;"  he 
held  it  unfit  to  be  a  spectator,  much  less  an  actor.  JVemo  9alUU  MohriuA,  Tully 
writes,  he  is  not  a  sober  man  that  danceth ;  for  some  such  reason  (belike)  Domitian 
forbade  the  Roman  senatora  to  dance,  and  for  that  (act  removed  many  of  tiiem  from 
the  senate.  But  these,  you  will  say,  are  lascivious  and  Pagan  dances,  'tis  the  abuse 
that  causeth  such  inconvenience,  and  I  do  not  well  therefore  to  condemn,  speak 
affainst,  or  ^  innocently  to  accuse  the  best  and  pleasantest  thing  (so  *'  Lncian  calls 
it)  that  belongs  to  mortal  men."  You  misinterpret,  I  condemn  it  not ;  I  hold  it 
notwithstanding  an  honest  disport,  a  lawful  recreation,  if  it  be  opportune,  moderately 
and  soberly  used :  I  am  of  Plutarch's  mind,  ^  ^  that  which  respects  pleasure  alone, 
honest  recreation,  or  bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  contemned :"  I 
subscribe  to  ^Lucian,  ^His  an  elegant  thing,  which  cheereth  up  the  mind,  exerctsetb 
the  body,  delights  the  spectatora,  which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures,  equally 
afiecting  the  eare,  eyes,  and  soul  itself."  Sallust  discommends  singing  and  dancing 
in  Sempronia,  not  Uiat  she  did  sing  or  dance,  but  that  she  did  it  in  excess,  'tis  the 
abuse  of  it;  and  Gregory's  refusal  doth  not  simply  condemn  it,  but  in  some  folks. 
Many  will  not  allow  men  and  women  to  dance  together,  because  it  is  a  provocation 
to  lust :  they  may  as  well,  with  Lycurgus  and  Mahomet,  cut  down  all  vines,  foibid 
the  drinking  of  wine,  for  that  it  makes  some  men  drunk. 

«•  **  Nihil  prodest  qood  non  ladera  poaet  idem ; 
Igne  quid  utilini  r* 

I  say  of  this  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations,  they  are  like  fire,  good  and  bad,  and 
I  see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that  they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be  done  at  due  times, 
and  by  fit  peraons :  and  conclude  with  Wolfungus  ^Hider,  and  most  of  our  modem 
divines :  Si  decoret^  graves^  vereeundct^  plena  luce  hanorum  virontm  ei  matronamm 
honestarum^  tempestive  fiani^  probari  possuntj  et  debent.  ^  There  is  a  time  to  raonm, 
a  time  to  dance,"  Eccles.  iii.  4.  Let  them  take  their  pleasures  then,  and  as  ^he  said 
of  old,  ^  young  men  and  maids  flourishing  in  their  age,  fiiir  and  lovely  to  behold, 
well  attired,  and  of  comely  caniage,  dancing  a  Greek  galliard,  and  as  their  dance 
required,  kept  their  time,  now  turning,  now  tracing,  now  apart  now  altogether,  now 
a  courtesy  dien  a  caper,"  &c.,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty  knots, 
and  swimming  figures.  The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  the  earth,  the 
three  upper  planets  about  the  sun  as  their  centre,  now  stationary,  now  direct,  now 
retrograde,  now  in  apogee,  then  in  perigee,  now  swift  then  slow,  occidental,  oriental, 
they  turn  round,  jump  and  trace,  ?  and  ^  about  the  sun  with  those  thirty-three 
Maculae  or  Bourbonian  planet,  circa  Solem  sallantes  Cytharedum,  saith  Fromundus. 
Four  Medicean  stara  dance  about  Jupiter,  two  Austrian  about  Saturn,  &c.,  and  all 
(belike)  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Our  greatest  counsellors,  and  staid  senators, 
at  some  times  dance,  as  David  before  the  ark,  2  Sam.  vi.  14.  Miriam,  Exod.  xv.  20. 
Judith,  XV.  13.  (though  the  devil  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in  those  bawdy  bac- 
chanals), and  well  may  they  do  it    The  greatest  soldiers,  as  ^Quintilianus,  *iEmi- 

lius  Probus,  ^Ckelius  Rhodiginus,  have  proved  at  large,  still  use  it  in  Greece,  Rome, 

■ 

*  Lib.  4.  de  oonteoinend.  nmoribut.  »  Ad  Any* 

■lorn  epist.  57.  *  Intempefftivam  enim  esl,  et  4 

onptiif  abhorrent,  inter  ultantea  podafricum  videre 
•enem,  ei  episcopum.  *>  Rem  onnittni  in  mortelium 
vita  opUmam  innooenter  aoeuaare.  «  Clav  honee- 

tarn  voluptatem  reepicit,  ant  corporis  ezercitium,  eon- 
temni  non  debet.  «  Elegantiaima  res  est,  que  et 

mentem  aeuit,  corpos  exereeat,  et  speeuntes  obleetet, 
mnltos  festofl  deeoroe  doeens,  oenloe,  auree,  anioram  ex 


aqoo  demukens.  **  Grid.  < 

philosophic  «>  Apuieius.  10.  Poelli.  poellBqee 

▼ireoti  florentee  vtatnla,  fomia  conspicai,  vesie  aittdi, 
incessu  ^ration,  GrBcanieam  saltantes  Pfiihitanu  die- 
positis  ordinationibtts,  deeoros  ambitiis  iaerrabaat. 
nnnc  in  orbem  flexi,  nunc  in  oMiqaaa  serieai  cooaezi, 
nunc  in  quadrum  cuneati,  nunc  indi  eeparati,  9ae. 
«>  lib.  1.  capu  IL        «Vlt.E|iuninoBdB.        •lib.! 
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and  the  most  worthy  senators,  ca$Uare,  sdltare,  Lncian,  Macrobins,  libanus^ 
Plutarch,  Julius,  Pollux,  Athenaeus,  haire  written  just  tracts  in  commendation  of  it 
In  this  our  age  it  is  in  much  request  in  those  countries,  as  in  all  civil  common- 
wealths, as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  ei  lib,  2.  cap.  25.  hath  proved 
at  laigey  "^ amongst  the  barbabarians  themselves  none  so  precious;  all  the  world 
allows  it 

■>  **  Diviliaf  eonleinno  tnaa,  rex  Cme,  tuainqoe 
Vendo  Aiiam,  uoguentia,  flora,  mero,  ehora*.** 

"  Plato,  in  his  Commonwealth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to  be  maintained,  ^  that 
young  folks  might  meet,  be  acquainted,  see  one  another,  and  be  seen;"  nay  more, 
he  would  have  them  dance  naked ;  and  scoffs  at  them  that  laugh  at  it.  But  Eusebius 
pmpar.  Evangel,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  and  Theodoret  lib.  9.  curat,  grac.  affect,  worthily 
lash  him  for  it;  and  well  they  might :  for  as  one  saith,  ^^  the  very  sight  of  naked 
parts  causeth  enonnous,  exceeding  concupiscenses,  and  stirs  up  both  men  and  wo- 
men to  burning  lust"  There  is  a  mean  in  all  things :  this  is  my  censure  in  brief; 
dancing  is  a  pleasant  recreation  of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our 
Christian  dances  are) ;  if  tempestively  used,  a  furious  motive  to  burning  lust ;  if  as 
by  Pagans  heretofore,  unchastely  abused.    But  I  proceed. 

If  these  allurements  do  not  take  place,  for  ^  Simierus,  that  great  master  of  dal- 
liance, shall  not  behave  himself  better,  the  more  eflectually  to  move  others,  and 
satisfy  their  lust,  they  will  swear  and  lie,  promise,  protest,  forge,  counterfeit,  brag, 
bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  'Twas  Lucretia's  counsel  in  Aretine,  Si  vis 
anucAfnii^  promiite^finge^  jura,  perjura,  jacta,  Simula,  merUire ;  and  they  put  it  well 
in  practice,  as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 


> "mihi  Delphica  telliu 

£t  Clarot  et  Tenedot,  paureaque  regia  aervit, 
Jnpitar  aat  genitor** 


**  Delpboa.  Claroa,  and  Tsnedoa  aarvB  me, 


leipi 


And  Jupiter  ia  known  my  aira  to  be.** 


"*  The  poorest  swains  will  do  as  much,  ^Mille  pecus  fuvei  sunt  et  mUn  vallibus  agni  ; 
^  I  have  a  thousand  sheep,  good  store  of  cattle,  and  they  are  all  at  her  command," 


Tibi  noa,  tibi  noatra  aupellez. 


Huraque  aervierint 

^  house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,"  as  he  is  himself.  Dinomachus,  a  senator's 
son  in  ^Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench  inferior  to  him  in  birth  and  fortunes,  the 
sooner  tp  accomplish  his  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he  loved  her  with  all  his 
heart,  and  her  alone,  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  his  father  died  (a  very  rich  man  and 
almost  decrepid)  he  would  make  her  his  wife.  The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother 
acquainted  with  the  business,  who  being  an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such  mat- 
ters, told  her  daughter,  now  ready  to  yield  to  his  desire,  that  he  meant  nothing  less, 
for  dost  thou  think  he  will  ever  care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wench,  ^  that  may  have 
his  choice  of  all  the  beauties  in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so  many  talents, 
as  young,  better  qualified,  and  fairer  than  thyself?  daughter  believe  him  not :  the 
maid  was  abashed,  and  so  the  matter  broke  off.  When  Jupiter  wooed  Juno  first 
(lilius  Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  comment  on  Theocritus)  the  better  to  efiect 
his  suit,  he  turned  himself  into  a  cuckoo,  and  spying  her  one  day  walking  alone, 
separated  from  the  other  goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddenly  to  arise,  for  fear  of 
which  she  fled  to  shelter ;  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise  flew  into  her  lap,  in 
virgifiis  Junanis  gremium  devolavit,  whom  Juno  for  pity  covered  in  her  ''  apron. 
But  he  turned  himself  forthwith  into  his  own  shape,  began  to  embmce  and  ofifer  vio- 
lence unto  her,  sed  ilia  mairis  metu  abnuebat,  but  she  by  no  means  would  yield,  donee 
pollicitus  cormubium  obtimut,  till  he  vowed  and  swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave 
consent  This  fact  was  done  at  Thornax  hill,  which  ever  aher  was  called  Cuckoo 
hill,  and  in  perpetual  remembrance  there  was  a  temple  erected  to  Telia  Juno  in  the 
same  place.    So  powerful  are  fair  promises,  vows,  oaths  and  protestations.    It  is  an 


*Read  P.  Martyr  Ocean  Dncad.  Benao,  Leriua  Hac* 
Ittit,  Ace  *>  Angerianua  Brotop«dittm.  <■  10  Lef . 
r^f  via  rota^Ttif  «vc^$  Ivcco,  Ac  hujus  ceuaa  oportuit 
diaieiplinemeooatjtui.ut  tam  pueri  quam  paelledboreaa 
celebrent,  epectentarque  ae  apectent,  Ac  ■  Aapectna 
eaim  nudomm  oorporum  tam  marea  quam  feminaa  irrf  • 
tare  aolet  ad  enonnea  laaeivin  appetitua.  m  Cam- 

doB  Aonal.  anno  U78,  fol.  970.  Amatociis  IhcetUi  et 

02 


illecebria  ez<iaiaitiaBimua.  «Met.l.  Ovid.  «Eraa- 
muB  egl.  mille  mei  aiculis  errant  in  montibaa  aipii. 
•'Virf.  "Lecheua  OTom.  4.  merit,  dial, 

amara  ae  Jurat  et  lacbrimatur  dicitqae  uorem  me 
ducere  velle,  quum  pater  oculoe  rJauaaiaaet.  m  (inum 
doiem  alibi  multo  majorem  aapiciet«  itc  <>  Or  upper 
Carment.  (luera  Juno  miaerata  veate  eontezit. 
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Love^elancholy. 


[Part  3.  See.  t. 


ordinary  thing  too  in  this  case  to  belie  their  age,  which  widows  usually  do,  that 
mean  to  marry  again,  and  bachelors  too  sometimes, 

•  **  CnJiit  oetaTttm  trepidavit  stai, 
eeraerelutniiiir 

to  say  they  are  younger  than  they  are.  Oarmides  in  the  said  Lacian  loTed  Phflema- 
tiuro,  an  old  maid  of  forty-five  years ;  "  she  swore  to  him  she  was  bat  thiity-Cwo 
next  December.  Bat  to  dissemble  in  this  kind,  is  familiar  of  all  sides,  and  often  it 
takes.  ^Fallere  credeniem  res  est  operosa  puelloMj  'tis  soon  done,  no  such  great 

mastery,  Egregiam  vero  laudem^  et  spolia  amploj and  nothing  so  frequent 

as  to  belie  their  estates,  to  prefer  their  suits,  and  to  advance  themselves,  fifany  men 
to  fetch  over  a  young  woman,  widows,  or  whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to  crack, 
forge  and  feign  any  thing  comes  next,  bid  his  boy  fetch  his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves, 
jewels,  &c.  in  such  a  chest,  scarlet-golden-tissue  breeches,  &c.  when  there  is  no 
such  matter ;  or  make  any  scruple  to  give  out,  as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  was 
master  of  a  ship,  kept  so  many  servants,  and  to  personate  their  part  the  better  take 
upon  them  to  be  gentlemen  of  good  houses,  well  descended  and  allied,  hire  apparel 
at  brokers,  some  scavenger  or  prick-louse  tailors  to  attend  upon  them  for  the  time, 
swear  they  have  great  possessions,  **  bribe,  lie,  cog,  and  foist  how  dearly  they  love, 
how  bravely  they  will  maintain  her,  like  any  lady,  countess,  duchess,  or  qaeen; 
they  shall  have  gowns,  tiers,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet, 

*  The  beadf  of  parroU,  tongUM  of  ni^ blingaJa, 
The  brains  or  peacocka,  and  of  oatnchea. 
Their  batli  alwU  be  tbe  joiee  ofgillifloiran, 

as  old  y ulpone  courted  CoBlia  in  the  "  comedy,  when  as  they  are  no  such  men,  not 
worth  a  groat,  but  mere  sharkers,  to  make  a  fortune,  to  get  Uieir  desire,  or  else  pre- 
tend love  to  spend  their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for  better  entertain- 
ment.   The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less, 

*  **  Nil  metonnt  Jarare,  nihil  proanittere  eumnt : 
Bed  ainial  accapidc  mentiv  aatiau  libido  eat. 
Dicta  nihil  metufre,  nihil  peijarta  enraat  ;** 


Spirit  ofroaaa  and  oTvioteta, 
llie  milk  of  unieoraa,* 


Oatha,  Yoww,  nroniaea,  are 

Bnt  when  their  mind  nnd  Inet  ia  ntiafied, 

Oatha,  vowa,  promiaea,  are  qalte  ncf  lecf  cd  r 


though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  by  Venus'  shrine,  Hymen's  deitf, 
by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods,  give  no  credit  to  his  words.  For  when  lovers 
swear,  Venus  laughs,  Venus  hac  perjuria  ridet^  "Jupiter  himself  smiles,  and  pardons 
it  withal,  as  grave  **  Plato  gives  out ;  of  all  perjury,  that  alone  for  love  matters  is 
forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises,  lies,  oaths,  and  protestations  will  not  avail,  they 
fall  to  bribes,  tokens,  giAs,  and  such  like  feats.  '^Plurimus  auro  ctmciluitur  amor: 
as  Jupiter  corrupted  Danae  with  a  golden  shower,  and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely 
crown,  (which  was  afterwards  translated  into  the  heavens,  and  there  for  ever  shines;) 
they  will  rain  chickens,  florins,  crowns,  angels,  all  manner  of  coins  and  stamps  in 
her  lap.  And  so  must  he  certainly  do  that  will  speed,  make  many  feasts,  banquets, 
invitations,  send  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Summo  studio  parentur  epula 
(saith  ^'  Hoedus)  et  crehrajiant  largiiiones^  he  must  be  very  bountiful  and  liberal,  seek 
and  sue,  not  to  her  only,  but  to  all  her  followers,  friends,  familiars,  fiddlers,  panders, 
parasites,  and  household  servants ;  he  must  insinuate  himself,  and  surely  will,  to  all, 
of  all  sorts,  messengers,  porters,  carriers ;  no  man  must  be  unrewarded,  or  unre- 
spected.  I  had  a  suitor  (saith  "Aretine's  Lucretia)  that  when  he  came  to  my  house, 
flung  gold  and  silver  about,  as  if  it  had  been  chafl*.  Another  suitor  I  had  was  a  veiy 
choleric  fellow;  but  1  so  handled  him,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  I  brought  him  upoo 
his  knees.  If  there  had  been  an  excellent  bit  in  the  market,  any  novelty,  fish,  fruit, 
or  fowl,  muscadel,  or  malmsey,  or  a  cup  of  neat  wine  in  all  the  city,  it  was  pre- 
sented presently  to  me;  though  never  so  dear,  hard  to  come  by,  yet  I  had  it:  the 
poor  fellow  was  so  fond  at  last,  that  I  think  if  1  would  I  might  have  had  one  of  his 
eyes  out  of  his  head.  A  third  suitor  was  a  merchant  of  Rome,  and  his  manner  of 
wooing  was  with  ^exquisite  music,  costly  banquets,  poems,  &c.    I  held  him  off  till 


•■  Hor.  *  Dejeravit  ilia  aecunduoi  aupra  trigeai- 

mum  ad  proxioiuna  Oecembrem  compieturam  ao  eaae. 
M  Ovid.  *  Nam  donia  vincitur  omnia  amor.  Catul- 
Ina  1.  el.  5.  *  Pox.  act.  3.  ac.  3.  «  Catnliua. 

**P<eijoria  ridel  amentum  Jnpiter,  at  ventoa  irnia  f«rre 
Ittbet.  Tibtti.  lib.  3.  et  6.  *  (n  Philebo.  pejeranti- 

mia,  hie  dii  aoli  ignoaeunt.  *  Cntui.  n  ijb.  i. 


de  cootemnendia  amoribaa.  n  Di^i.  lial.  anrrnina 

ut  paleai  projiciebat.  Bilioram  habot  amat«)r«ia  qwt 
•upplex  flezia  genibua.  Sac.  N'utlua  reoeiia  allaiii*  tena 
fructun,  nullum  cupediarum  genua  tam  canim  (rai,  ouJ- 
lum  vinum  Creticum  pref ionim.  quin  a^l  m«  f«rr«t  illica; 
credo  allenim  oculum  pignori  datunia.  Sue.  is  ptvt  wat 
earn  opiperaa  epalaa,  et  taatia  juraineatia, 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  4.] 


Artificial  Allurements. 
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at  length  he  protested,  promised,  and  swore  pro  virgimtaU  regno  me  donaiurum^  I 
should  haire  all  he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lands,  pro  eoncuhitu  solo;  '^neither  was 
there  ever  any  conjuror,  I  think,  to  charm  his  spirits  that  used  such  attention,  or 
mighty  words,  as  he  did  exquisite  phrases,  or  general  of  any  army  so  many  strata- 
gems to  win  a  city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get  the  love  of  me.  Thus  men 
are  active  and  passive,  and  women  not  far  behind  them  in  this  kind :  Audax  ad  omnia 
fosminoj  qtue  vel  amat^  vel  odit, 

^Frr  km{fm  bMtf  tUn  earn  am 
'  l$»m$  iMMtf*  ecu. 


"They  will  crack,  counterfeit,  and  collogue  as  well  as  the  best,  with  handkerchiefii, 
and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies,  and  such  toys :  as  he  justly  complained, 


n**Cur  mittit  violaif  nempe  nt  violentiua  urat ; 
(iuid  violaa  violia  me  violenu  tuiif*'  4bc. 


'  Why  dMt  tboQ  aeod  lue  violeu,  my  dear  f 
To  make  me  burn  more  violeni,  I  rear. 
With  violets  too  violent  thou  art. 
To  violate  aod  wound  my  gentle  heart.** 


When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears.  Hac  scripsi  (testor 
amorem)  mixta  lachrymis  et  suspiriis^,  Hwixt  tears  and  sighs,  I  write  this  (I  take  love 
to  witness),  saith  ^Chelidonia  to  Philonius.  Lumina  qua  modo  fulmina,  jam  Jlu- 
mina  lachrymarum^  those  burning  torches  are  now  turned  to  floods  of  tears.  Are- 
tine's  Lucretia,  when  her  sweetheart  came  to  town,  ^  wept  in  his  bosom,  ^'  that  he 
might  be  persuaded  those  tears  were  shed  for  joy  of  his  return."  Qiiartilla  in  Pe- 
tronius,  when  nought  would  move,  fell  a  weeping,  and  as  Balthazar  C&stilio  paints 
them  out,  ^  ^  To  these  crocodile's  tears  they  will  add  sobs,  fiery  sighs,  and  sorrow- 
ful countenance,  pale  colour,  leanness,  and  if  you  do  but  stir  abroad,  these  fiends  are 
ready  to  meet  you  at  every  turn,  with  such  a  sluttish  neglected  habit,  dejected  look, 
as  if  they  were  now  ready  to  die  for  your  sake  \  and  how,  saith  he,  shall  a  young 
novice  thus  beset,  escape  ?"    But  believe  them  not 


animam  ne  erede  puellia. 


Namque  eet  fiamineft  tutior  unda  fide.** 

Thou  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles,  and  protestations, 
she  is  solely  thine,  thou  hast  her  heart,  hand,*  and  afl^tion,  when  as  indeed  there  is 
no  such  matter,  as  the  ^  Spanisli  bawd  said,  gaudet  ilia  habere  unum  in  lecto^  alterum 
in  portd^  tertium  qui  domi  suspiret^  she  will  have  one  sweetheart  in  bed,  another  in 
the  gate,  a  third  sighing  at  home,  a  fourth,  &c.  Every  young  man  she  sees  and 
likes  hath  as  much  interest,  and  shall  as  soon  enjoy  her  as  thyself.  On  the  other 
side,  which  1  have  said,  men  are  as  false,  let  them  swear,  protest,  and  lie;  ^Quod 
vobis  dicunt,  dixerunt  mille  puelJis,  They  love  some  of  them  those  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins  at  once,  and  make  them  believe,  each  particular,  he  is  besotted  on  her, 
or  love  one  till  they  see  another,  and  then  her  alone ;  like  Milo's  wife  in  Apuleius, 
lib.  2.  Si  quern  conspexerit  speciosa  forma  invenem^  venustate  ejus  sumiiur^  et  in  eum 
animum  intorquet,  'Tis  their  common  compliment  in  that  case,  they  care  not  what 
they  swear,  say  or  do :  One  while  they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  down- 
right and  sco^  at  them,  and  then  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves,  stab 

and  kill,  if  they  may  not  enjoy  them.     Henceforth,  therefore, nulla  viro 

juranti  faemina  ctedat^  let  not  maids  believe  them.  These  tricks  and  counterfeit 
passions  are  more  fiimiliar  with  women,  **Jinem  hie  dolon  faciei  aut  vita  dies^  mise- 
rere amantis^  quoth  Phsedra  to  Hippolitus.  Joessa,  in  *  Lucian,  told  Pythias,  a  young 
man,  to  move  him  the  more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her,  she  was  resolved  to  make 
away  herself.  ^  There  is  a  Nemesis,  and  it  cannot  choose  but  grieve  and  trouble 
thee,  to  hear  that  1  have  either  strangled  or  drowned  myself  for  thy  sake."  Nothing 
so  common  to  this  sex  as  oaths,  vows,  and  protestations,  and  as  I  have  already  said. 


^  Nunqnam  aliquia  umbrarum  conjurator  tanta  at* 
teotiooe,  tamque  potentibua  verbis  usua  eat,  quam  ille 
exquisitis  mibi  dictia,  kA.  «  Chaucer.  *>  Ah 

enidele  genaa  nee  tutum  fmmina  nomen  I  Tibul.  I.  3. 
elef .  4.         ^  Jovianui  Pon.  ^  Ariatanetua,  lib.  5S. 

epiat.  13>  ^  Suaviter  flebam,  ut  penuasum  haheat 

lachrymaa  pras  faudio  illiua  retiitua  mihi  emanare. 
»  Lib.  3.  hia  accedunt,  vultua  nobtriatis,  eolor  pallidaa, 
gemebunda  vox,  ifnita  auspiria,  lachryme  prope  in* 
BaoMrabilea.  late  ae  atatim  umbrs  oiferunt  tanto 
■qniilora  flt  la  onmi  ftre  divtrtieolo  tanta  oitde,  at 


illaa  JamJam  moribundaa  pntea.  n  Petronioa. 

"  Trust  not  your  heart  to  women,  for  the  wave  is  leaa 
treacherous  than  their  fidelity.**  ocalestina,  act  7. 
Barthio  interpret  omnibus  arridet,  et  4  aingulia  amari 
ae  aolam  dicit.  »Ovid.  **  They  have  made  the  same 
promises  to  a  thouaand  girls  that  they  make  to  you." 
M Seneca  Hippol.  «  Tbm.  4.  dial,  merit,  tu  vem 

aliquando  merore  alSeieria  ubi  audieris  me  4  meipaa 
laqueo  tui  eauaa  euflbcatam  aut  in  puteom  praeipiU* 
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[Part  3.  Sec  2. 


>  TKke  heed  of  C9pUr§  teem,  if 
And  of  bie  raulea  and  kiaei  I  thee  tall. 
If  tliat  he  ofler  X  for  they  he  boxmmm. 
And  very  poieon  in  hie  tipe  doch  dweO." 


tears,  which  they  have  at  command ;  for  they  can  so  weep,  that  one  would  think 
their  very  hearts  were  dissolved  within  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears ;  their 
eyes  are  like  rocks,  which  still  drop  water,  diarue  lackrynut  et  sudoris  in  modum 
turgeri  prmnpttB^  saith  "  Aristsnetus,  they  wipe  away  their  tears  like  sweat,  weep 
wi&  one  eye,  laugh  with  the  other ;  or  as  children  "  weep  and  ay,  they  can  both 
together. 

» **  Neve  paellamm  lachrymie  moveani  memeato,       I        **  Care  not  for  womeali  taaii,  T  eosaael  thee, 
Ul  llerent  ocoloe  enidi^ra  aaos.**  |  They  teaeh  their  eyee  ae  tmA  to  weep  an  eee." 

And  as  much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  of  a  goose  going  barefoot 
When  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  sent  a  crier  about,  to  bid  eveiy  one  that  met 
him  take  heed. 

*  '*Si  flentem  aqtieiai,  ne  moz  fall&re,  eaveto ; 
Sin  arridebit,  mafia  effUge ;  et  oecula  >i  fon 
f^ems  volet,  fbf ito ;  iunt  oecoia  oozia,  in  ipeia 
Sontqae  veneoa  labrie,**  iu. 

^A  thousand  years,  as  Gastilio  conceives,  ^  will  scarce  serve  to  reckon  up  those 
allurements  and  guiles,  that  men  and  women  use  to  deceive  one  another  wi^** 

SuBSBCT.  V. — Bawdsy  PMUerSj  Caiues. 

When  all  other  engines  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no  fiulher  of  themselves,  their 
last  refuge  is  to  fly  to  bawds,  panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts ;  rather  than 
(ail,  to  the  devil  himself.  Fleetere  gi  neqtteurU  superos^  Aeheronta  uumehmL  And 
by  those  indirect  means  many  a  man  is  overcome,  and  precipitated  into  this  malady, 
if  he  take  not  good  heed.  For  these  bawds,  first,  they  are  everywhere  so  oommoo, 
and  so  many,  that,  as  he  .said  of  old  Croton,  **  otimes  hie  out  capUatiur^  ami  capUmLf 
either  inveigle  or  be  inveigled,  we  may  say  of  most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many 
professed,  cunning  bawds  in  them.  Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a  libeial 
science,  as  Lucian  calls  it ;  and  there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  nmses, 
old  women,  panders,  letter  carriers,  beggars,  physicians,  friars,  confessors,  emidoyed 
about  it,  that  millus  tradere  ililus  sujiciat,  one  saith, 


•**  treeentii  verribna 


Saae  imparitiae  traloqai  neoM  poteeC* 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  JVUfi/i«s  ommaftis,  or  magnetical  teOing 
of  their  minds,  which  "Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  by  the  way,  counts  fid>ulons  and  false; 
cunning  conveyances  in  this  kind,  that  neither  Juno's  jealousy,  nor  Danae's  custody, 
nor  Argo's  vigUancy  can  keep  them  safe.  Tis  the  last  and  conunon  rduge  to  use 
an  assistant,  such  as  that  Catanean  Philippa  was  to  Joan  Queen  of  Naples,  a^  bawd's 
help,  an  old  woman  in  the  business,  as  ''Myrrha  did  when  she  doated  on  Cjmiras, 
and  could  not  compass  her  desire,  the  old  jade  her  nurse  was  ready  at  a  pinch,  die 
in^titt,  opemque  me  nne  ferre  tibi et  in  hdc  mea  {ponejimorem)  SedidUas  erU 


apta  tiMj  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  done,  I  will  eflect  it :  mm  est  mmheri 
mtdier  tnsupertibilis^  "  Caelestina  said,  let  him  or  her  be  never  so  honest,  watched 
and  reserved,  'tis  hiutl  but  one  of  these  old  women  will  get  access :  and  scarce  shall 
you  find,  as  *'  Austin  observes,  in  a  nunnery  a  maid  alone,  ^  if  she  cannot  have 
egress,  before  her  window  you  shall  have  an  old  woman,  or  some  prating  gossip, 
tell  her  some  tales  of  this  clerk,  and  that  monk,  describing  or  commending  some 
young  gendeman  or  other  unto  her."  ^  As  I  was  walking  in  the  street  Tsaith  a  good 
fellow  in  Petronius)  to  see  the  town  served  one  evening,  "  I  spied  an  old  woman  io 
a  comer  selling  of  cabbages  and  roots  (as  our  hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and  soeh 
like  fruits) ;  mother  (quoth  he)  can  you  tell  where  I  can  dwell  ?  she,  being  weU 
pleased  with  my  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  should  I  not  tell  ?    With  that 

•  Bpist.  90. 1. 9.  <*  Manoac  Sent  duoboa  oculie, 

noniaiee  quatoor,  viqinee  uno,  meretricee  nullo. 
•  Ovid.  *  Imagiam  deoniin,  fol.  33L  i  Moeclii 

•more  fiiffitivo,  qnem  Politianue  Latinum  fSecit.  *>  Lib. 
S.  mille  VIZ  aani  aaflleerent  ad  onnes  illas  maehina- 
tionee,  doloeque  conunemorandoe,  quoe  viri  et  molierea 
nt  ee  invieen  eireamveniant,  ezcofitare  eolent.  ^  Pe> 
tionioa.  **  Plantna  Tritemioe.    "  Three  hundred 

vvnee  woald  not  eompriee  their  iodeeeaciee.**  »  De 
Maffaet.  PhikM.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.       m  CatuL  elec.  S.  Ub.  1. 


Veait  in  ezitiooi  callida  lena 


»Ovid.ia 


met.        ••  Paraboee.  Barthii.         «  Oe  vit.  Etem.  c  3. 

ad  eororem  viz  aliquam  recluaarum  hqjna  temporii  »• 
lam  inveniee,  ante  cojos  feneetram  noa  aaas  gamle. 
vet  nofiferula  mulier  eedet,  que  earn  fkbalia  — 

Pt,  rumoribue  paacat,  hqioe  vel  illiue  mrrnafh 
Afrette  olna  anna  vendebat,  et  rofo  iaqi 
nanquid  Kii  ubi  ego  habltenf  deiedata  tUa  whaaitaie 
tam  itulta,  et  quid  neeciam  inquitf  eoiwarrezttqae  d 
eepitme  preeedere;  divinam  ego  pBtaham,te;.  aaiai 
video  meretrieee  et  in  Inpaaar  me  addoctOB, 
cratua  anicuhe  ii 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  6.] 


Jlrii/lcial  MluremenU, 
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Rofiint  eujatia  lit,  quod  ej  nomen  aiet. 
Pom  ilia  extemplo  went  adplieent.** 


she  rose  up  and  went  before  me.  I  took  her  for  a  vise  woman,  and  by-and-by  she 
led  me  into  a  by-lane,  and  told  me  there  I  should  dwell.  I  replied  again,  I  knew 
not  the  house ;  but  I  perceived,  on  a  sudden,  by  the  naked  queans,  that  I  was  now 
come  into  a  bawdy-house,  and  then  too  late  I  began  to  curse  the  treachery  of  this 
old  jade."  Such  tricks  you  shall  have  in  many  places,  and  amongst  the  rest  it  is 
ordinary  in  Venice,  and  in  the  island  of  Zante,  for  a  man  to  be  bawd  to  his  own 
wife.   No  sooner  shall  you  land  or  come  on  shore,  but,  as  the  Comical  Poet  hath  it, 

****  Morem  banc  meratricM  habent. 

Ad  portom  miUunt  lervuloa,  ancillalai, 
8i  qua  peregrina  navit  in  portum  aderit, 

These  white  devDs  have  their  panders,  bawds,  and  factors  in  every  place  to  seek 
about,  and  bring  in  customers,  to  tempt  and  waylay  novices,  and  silly  travellers. 
And  when  they  have  them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  iSgidius  Maserius  in  his 
comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  ^'^  with  promises  and  pleasant  dis- 
course, with  giAs,  tokens,  and  taking  their  opportunities,  they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia 
cannot  avoid,  and  baits  that  Hippolitns  himself  would  swallow ;  they  make  such 
strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that  the  goddess  of  virginity  cannot  withstand  them  : 
give  gifts  and  bribes  to  move  Penelope,  and  with  threats  able  to  terrify  Susanna. 
How  many  Proserpinas,  with  those  catchpoies,  doth  Pluto  take  ?  These  are  the 
sleepy  rods  with  which  their  souls  touched  descend  to  hell ;  this  the  glue  or  lime 
with  which  the  wings  of  the  mind  once  taken  cannot  Hy  away ;  the  deviTs  ministers 
to  allure,  entice,"  &.c.  Many  young  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  are  invei- 
gled by  these  Eumenides  and  their  associates.  But  these  are  trivial  and  well  known. 
The  most  sly,  dangerous,  and  cunning  bawds,  are  your  knavish  physicians,  empyrics, 
mass-priests,  monks,  'Jesuits,  and  friars.  Though  it  be  against  Hippocrates'  oath, 
some  of  them  will  give  a  dram,  promise  to  restore  maidenheads,  and  do  it  without 
danger,  make  an  abortion  if  need  be,  keep  down  their  paps,  hinder  conception,  pro- 
cure lust,  make  them  able  with  Satyrions,  and  now  and  then  step  in  themselves. 
No  monastery  so  close,  house  so  private,  or  prison  so  well  kept,  but  these  honest 
men  are  admitted  to  censure  and  ask  questions,  to  feel  their  pulse  beat  at  their  bed- 
side, and  all  under  pretence  of  giving  jjhysic.  Now  as  for  monks,  conf^sors,  and 
friars,  as  he  said, 

s  "  Nod  audet  Styfias  Plato  tenure  quod  audet 

~  ludieanua;" 


That  Stygian  Pluto  daree  not  tempt  or  do, 
What  an  old  haf  or  monk  will  underfo  •;* 


SAenia  monadiuB,  plenaque  frai 

either  for  himself  to  satisfy  his  own  lust,  for  another,  if  he  be  hired  thereto,  or  both 
at  once,  having  such  excellent  means.  For  under  colour  of  visitation,  auricular  con- 
fession, comfort  and  penance,  they  have  free  ^ress  and  regress,  and  corrupt,  God 
knows,  how  many.  They  can  such  trades,  some  of  them,  practise  physic,  use 
exorcisms,  &c. 

*  That  iBAtfrtM  waa  wtmt  U  wtk  mnd  E^, 
Tktre  Mw  wlk»  tke  LiwuUr  kimtttf, 
H  mitrjf  huh  mnd  mndtr  §9»rf  lrt$, 
Tktn  nacdf  no  cUur  hemhu  fol  A«. 

*  In  the  mountains  between  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  friars  persuaded  the  good  wives 
to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed,  that  their  husbands  might  give  them  free  access, 
and  were  so  familiar  in  those  days  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  one  'observes, 
^  wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromantic  friars :  aqd  the  good  abbess 
in  Boccaccio  may  in  some  sort  witness,  that  rising  betimes,  mistook  and  put  on  the 
friar's  breeches  instead  of  her  veil  or  hat.  Tou  have  heard  the  story,  I  presume,  of 
'  Paulina,  a  chaste  matron  in  .£gesippus,  whom  one  of  Isis's  priests  did  prostitute  to 
Mundus,  a  young  knight,  and  made  her  believe  it  was  their  god  Anubis.  Many  such 
pranks  are  played  by  our  Jesuits,  sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  sometimes  in  others, 
like  soldiers,  courtiera,  citizens,  scholars,  gallants,  and  women  themselves.  Proteus- 
Uke,  in  all  forms  and  disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile 


**  Plautas  Menech.  '*  Tbeee  harlot*  send  little  maid* 
ene  down  to  the  quays  to  aacertain  the  name  and  na> 
tion  of  every  ebip  that  arrives,  after  which  they  them- 
selves hasten  to  address  the  new-comers.**  im  pro- 
missis  everlierant,  molliunt  dulciloquiis,  et  onportunum 
tempas  aucupantee  laqueoe  Infenint  ouos  viz  Lucretia 
vitare ;  eeeam  parant  qoam  v«  satur  Hippolitus  some- 
let,  Jbc.  Eto  land  sunt  virg«  aoporiflBnB  quibus  GontactM 

2 


animc  ad  Orcum  deseendunt ;  hoe  gluten  qno  compacta 
nientium  alie  evolare  nequeunt,  dcmonis  ancilla,  qua 
solliciunt.  kjc.  >  See  the  practices  of  the  Jesuits, 

Anglice,  edit.  1630.  •  iBa.  Bylv.  *  Chaucer, 

in  the  wife  of  Bath's  tale.  *  H.  Stephanua  Apol. 

Herod,  lib.  1.  cap.  SI.  •  Bale.    Puells  in  lectis 


dormire  non  poterant. 
cap.  4. 

R 


•  Uern  Jonephtts,  lib.  18. 
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young  women,  or  to  have  their  pleasure  of  other  men's  wires;  and,  if  we  may 
believe  ^  some  relations,  they  have  wardrobes  of  several  suits  in  the  colleges  for  that 
purpose.  Howsoever  in  public  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holy  men, 
and  bitterly  preach  against  adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier  bawds  or  whoie- 
masters  in  a  country;  '^  whose  soul  they  should  gain  to  God,  they  sacrifice  to  the 
devil."    But  I  spare  these  men  for  the  present 

The  last  battering  engines  are  philters,  amulets,  spells,  charms,  images,  and  such 
unlawful  means :  if  they  cannot  prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of  bawds,  pan- 
ders, and  their  adherents,  they  will  fly  for  succour  to  the  devil  himself.  I  know 
there  be  those  that  deny  the  devil  can  do  any  such  thing  (Crato  epist.  2.  lib.  med.), 
and  many  divines,  there  is  no  other  fascination  than  that  which  comes  by  the  eyes, 
of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken ;  and  if  you  desire  to  be  better  informed,  read 
Camerarius,  oper  subcis.  cent.  2.  c.  5.  It  was  given  out  of  old,  that  a  Thessalian 
wench  had  bewitched  King  Philip  to  dote  upon  her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his 
love ;  but  when  Olympia,  the  Queen,  saw  the  maid  of  an  excellent  beauty,  well 
brought  up,  and  qualified— these,  quoth  she,  were  the  philters  which  inveigled  King 
Philip ;  those  the  true  charms,  as  Henry  to  Rosamond, 

*  **  One  accent  rom  tby  Kpe  the  blood  more  wirine. 
Than  all  their  pbilteri,  ezoreisina,  and  chamis.** 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  "'Aretine,  she  could  do  more  than  all  phflosophers, 
astrologers,  alchymists,  necromancers,  witches,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew.  As  for 
herbs  and  philters,  I  could  never  skill  of  them,  '^The  sole  philter  that  ever  I 
used  was  kissing  and  embracing,  by  which  alone  I  made  men  rave  like  beasts  stopi- 
fied,  and  compelled  them  to  worship  me  like  an  idol."  In  our  times  it  is  a  common 
thing,  saith  Erastus,  in  his  book  de  LamiiSy  for  witches  to  take  upon  them  the  mak- 
ing of  these  philters,  "  ^  to  force  men  and  women  to  love  and  hate  whom  they  will, 

to  cause  tempests,  diseases,"  &c.  by  charms,  spells,  characters,  knots. ^^hic  Tku- 

sala  vendit  Philtra,  St.  Hierome  proves  that  they  can  do  it  (as  in  Hilarius'  life, 
episU  lib,  3) ;  he  hath  a  story  of  a  young  man,  that  with  a  philter  made  a  maid  mad 
for  the  lov^  of  him,  which  maid  was  after  cured  by  Hilarian.  Such  instances  I  find 
in  John  Nider,  Formicar,  lib,  5.  cap,  5.  Plutarch  records  of  Lucullus  that  he  died 
of  a  philter ;  and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveigle  Antony,  amongst  other 
allurements.  Eusebius  reports  as  much  of  Lucretia  the  poet  Panormitan.  lib.  4.  de 
gest,  Alphnnsi^  hatli  a  story  of  one  Stephan,  a  Neapolitan  knight,  that  by  a  philter 
was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.  But  of  all  others,  that  which  ^  Petrarch,  epist. 
famil.  lib.  1.  ep.  5,  relates  of  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  is  most  memorable. 
He  foolishly  doted  upon  a  woman  of  mean  favour  and  condition,  many  years  to- 
gether, wholly  delighting  in  her  company,  to  the  great  grief  and  indignation  of  his 
friends  and  followers.  When  she  was  dead,  he  did  embrace  her  corpse,  as  Apollo 
did  the  bay-tree  for  his  Daphne,  and  caused  her  coffin  (richly  embalmed  and  decked 
with  jewels)  to  be  carried  about  with  him,  over  which  he  still  lamented.  At  last  a 
venerable  bishop,  that  followed  his  court,  prayed  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating 
his  lord  and  master's  case)  to  know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence 
it  proceeded ;  it  was  revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  ^  that  the  cause  of  the  emperor's  mad 
love  lay  under  the  dead  woman's  tongue."  The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carcass, 
and  took  a  small  ring  thence ;  upon  the  removal  the  emperor  abhorred  the  corpse, 
and,  instead  '^  of  it,  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the  bishop,  he  would  not  sufier 
him  to  be  out  of  his  presence ;  which  when  the  bishop  perceived,  he  flung  the  ring 
into  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.  From  that  hour  the  em- 
peror neglected  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at  **Ache,  built  a  fair  house  in  the  midst 
of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinite  expense,  and  a  *'  temple  by  it,  where  aAer  he  was  buried, 
and  in  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  use  to  be  crowned.  Marcus  the  heretic 


t  Lib  eredjt.  AugostB  Vindeliooram,  An.  1608.  •  Qoa- 
ram  animaf  lucrari  dcbent  Deo,  aacriflcant  diabolo. 
•  M.  Drayton,  Her.  epist.  >*  Porncdidascalo  dial. 

Ital.  Latin.  Act.  4  Gasp.  Bartbio.  Plua  poaum  quam 
omnee  philoaoptai,  aatrologi,  necromantici,  &c  sola 
saliva  tnuafens,  1.  ampleia  et  basils  tarn  furiose 
ftirere,  tam  bestialiter  obstupesieri  cocgi.  at  instar 
Idoli  me  adorarint.  "  SagiQ  omnes  sibi  arrogant 

nolitiam,  et  fkculuten  in  anorem  alliciendi  qnoa 


▼elint ;  odia  inter  conjugea  serendi,  tempeatates  ein* 
tandi,  morboB  inllifendi,  Jbc.  >*  Juveaalis  Sat 

"Idem  refert  Hen.  Kormannna de mir.  nort.  lib.  Lap. 
14.  Perdite  amavit  mulierculam  qnandam,  illios  aa- 
plexibus  acquiescens,  summa  can  indignatione  suoraai 
et  dolore.  **  Et  inde  lotus  in  Epiaoopum  farere, 

ilium  eolare.  **  Aqaisgranum,  vulgo  Aixc  >•  bi- 
menso  sumpto  templom  et  cdea,  Ac 


Hem.  2.  Sabs.  5.] 


Artificial  Jilharements, 
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is  accused  by  Irenseus  to  have  inveigled  a  young  maid  by  this  means ;  and  some 
writers  speak  hardly  of  the  L^dy  Katharine  Cobham,  that  by  the  same  art  she  cir- 
cumvented Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  be  her  husband.    Sycinius  ^milianus 
summoned  "  Apuleius  to  come  before  Cneius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  that  he 
being  a  poor  fellow,  ^  had  bewitched  by  philters  Pudentilla,  an  ancient  rich  matron, 
to  love  him,"  and,  being  worth  so  many  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.  Agrippa, 
lib,  1.  cap.  48.  occult,  philos.  attributes  much  in  this  kind  to  philters,  amulets,  images: 
and  Salmutz  com,  in  Pancirol.  TU,  10,  de  Horol.    Leo  Afer,  lib,  3,  saith.  His  an 
ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africa,  Prastigiatores  Un  pluresj  gtd  cogutU  amores  et 
concubiitis :  as  skilful  all  out  as  that  hyperborean  magician,  of  whom  Cleodemus,  in 
^  Lucian,  tells  so  many  fine  feats  performed  in  this  kind.    But  Erastus,  Wierus,  and 
others  are  against  it ;  they  grant  indeed  such  things  may  be  done,  but  (as  Wierus 
discourseth,  lib,  3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  37.)  not  by  charms,  incantations,  philters,  but  the 
devil  himself;  lib.  5.  cap,  2,  he  contends  as  much ;  so  doth  Freitagius,  noc,  med.  cap, 
74.  Andreas  Cisalpinus,  cap.  5 ;  and  so  much  Sigismundus  Schereczius,  cap.  9.  de 
hirco  noctumo^  proves  at  large.     "^^  Unchaste  women  by  the  help  of- these  witches, 
the  devil's  kitchen  maids,  have  their  loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carried 
back  again  by  a  phantasm  flying  in  the  air  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat    I  have  heard 
(saith  he)  divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  carried  on  a  goat's  back  to  their 
sweethearts,  many  miles  in  a  night.'^    Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  feats,  which 
most  suppose  to  be  done  by  charms  and  philters,  are  merely  effected  by  natural 
causes,  as  by  man's  blood  chemically  prepared,  which  much  avails,  saith  Ernestus 
Burgranius,  in  Lucernd  vita  et  mortis  Indice^  ad  amorem  concMiandum  et  odium,  (so 
huntsmen  make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  farmers  their  puUen,)  'tis  an  excellent 
philter,  as  he  holds,  sed  vulgo  prodere  grande  nefas^  but  not  fit  to  be  made  common : 
and  so  be  Mala  insana^  mandrake  roots,  mandrake  ®  apples,  precious  stones,  dead 
men's  clothes,  candles,  mala  Bacchicoy  panis  porcinus^  Hyppomanes^  a  certain  hair 
in  a  "  wolf's  tail,  &c.,  of  which  Rhasis,  Dioscorides,  Porta,  Wecker,  Rubens,  Mi- 
zaldus,  Albertus,  treat :  a  swallow's  heart,  dust  of  a  dove's  heart,  multum  valeni 
lingiuB  viperarumj  cerebella  asinorum^  tela  equina^  palliola  quibus  infantes  obvoltUi 
nascuniur^  funis  strangulati  lumiinisj  lapis  de  nido  Aquila^  Sfc,    See  more  in  Scken- 
kius  observat,  medicinal^  lib,  4.  &c.,  which  are  as  forcible  and  of  as  much  virtue  as 
that  fountain  Salmacis  in  "Vitruvius,  Ovid,  Strabo,  that  made  all  such  mad  for  love 
that  drank  of  it,  or  that  hot  bath  at  "  Aix  in  Germany,  wherein  Cupid  once  dipt  his 
arrows,  which  ever  since  hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  m^e  them  lovers  all  that  wash  in 
it     But  hear  the  poet's  own  description  of  it. 


M  '*  Unde  bic  fervor  aquit  terri  erumpeDtibuf  ud&7 
Tela  olim  luc  ludftDs  ignea  tinzit  amor ; 
Et  f  audeiia  itridore  novo,  fervete  perennee 


laquit,  et  bsc  pharetre  aint  mooumenta  meo. 
Ex  itio  fervet,  rarusque  bic  mergitur  huspee, 
Cui  non  titillet  pectora  blandua  amor.*' 


These  above-named  remedies  have  happily  as  much  power  as  that  bath  of  Aix,  or 
Venus'  enchanted  girdle,  in  which,  saith  Natales  Comes,  ^  Love  toys  and  dalliance, 
pleasantness,,  sweetness,  persuasions,  subtleties,  gentle  speeches,  and  all  witchcraft  to 
enforce  love,  was  contained."  Read  more  of  these  in  Agrippa  de  occult,  Philos.  lib. 
1.  cap,  50.  et  45.  Malleus  malefic,  part.  1.  quast,  7.  Delrio  tom.  2.  que  t.  3.  lib.  3. 
Wierus,  Pomponatis,  cap.  8.  de  incantal.  Ficinus,  lib.  13.  Theol.  Plat.  Calcagni- 
nus,  &c 


1^  Apolof.  quod  Pudeotillam  viduam  ditem  et  provec- 
tioiia  etatia  foBminam  cantaminibua  in  amorem  aui 
pelleziMet.  **  Phiiopseude,  tom.  3.  >'  Impudics 
mulierea  opera  veneficarum.  diaboll  coquanim,  ama- 
torca  auoB  ad  ee  nactu  ducunt  et  reducunt,  miDisterio 
hirei  in  aere  volaiitia:  multoe  novi  qui  boc  fasai  lunt, 
itc  »  Mandrake  apples,  LemniuB  lib.  herb.  bib.  c.3. 
n  Of  wbicb  read  Plin.  lib.  8.  cap.  S3,  et  lib.  13.  c.  S5.  et 
Uttintilianuffl,  lib.  7.  "  Lib.  11.  c.  8.  Venere  implicat 
eoe,  qui  ex  eo  bibunt.  Idem  Ov.  Met.  4.  Strabo.  Geof . 
1. 14.       »Lod.  Ouiceianttne*i  defcript.  G«r.  in  Aquis* 


f rano.  >•  Baltheua  Veneris,  in  quo  suavitas,  et 

daleia  ooltoqnia,  benevolentis,  et  blanaitin,  suaaiones, 
fraudes  et  veoeOcia  ineludebantur.  "Whence  that 
beat  to  waters  bubbling  from  the  cold  moist  earth? 
Cupid,  once  upon  a  time,  playfully  dipped  herein  bia 
arrows  of  steel,  and  delif  lited  with  the  hissing  sound, 
he  said,  boil  on  for  ever,  and  retain  the  memory  of  mv 

Jittiver.  From  that  time  it  is  a  thermal  spring,  in  which 
ew  venture  to  bathe,  but  whoaoever  does,  his  heart  ia 
inatantly  touched  with  love.'* 
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MEMB.  m. 

SuBSKCT.  1. — Symptoms  or  signs  of  Love  Melancholy,  in  Body,  Mind,  good,  hadj  4^ 

Symptoms  are  either  of  body  or  mind ;  of  body,  paleness,  leanness,  diyness,  &c 
^Pallidus  omnis  amans,  color  hie  est  aptus  am€mtif  as  the  poet  describes  loTen: 
fecit  amor  modem,  love  causeth  leanness.  "  Avicenna  de  Ilishi,  c.  33.  ^  makes  hol- 
low eyes,  dryness,  symptoms  of  this  disease,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  or  acting 
as  if  they  saw  or  heard  some  delectable  object''  Valleriola,  lib.  3.  ohservai.  cap.  7. 
Laurentius,  cap.  10.  ^tanus  Montaltus  de  Her.  amore.  Langins,  epist.  24.  lib.  I. 
epist.  med.  deUver  as  much,  corpus  exangue  pallet,  corpus  gracile,  ocuK  caoi,  lean, 

pale, ut  nudis  qui  pressit  calcibus  anguem,  ^as  one  who  trod  with  naked  foot 

upon  a  snake,"  hollow-«yed,  their  eyes  are  hidden  in  their  heads, "  Tenerque 

mtidi  corpons  cecidU  decor,  they  pine  away,  and  look  ill  with  waking,  cares,  sighs. 

**  Et  qui  tenslMint  rigna  PhcsbeB  ftcii 
Oeuli,  nihil  fentile  nee  patriom  micuit.** 

^And  eyes  that  once  rivalled  the  locks  of  Phmbus,  lose  the  patrial  and  paternal 
lustre."    With  groans,  grieiis,  sadness,  dulness, 


Nntla  jam  Oeraiia  aalii 


' ^**igttiidiaUllatin 

Tenia  erit  laifos  qui  rigat  on  Uqnor,* 


Cura  aut  8alatii**< 

want  of  appetite,  &.c.  A  reason  of  all  this,  "Jason  Pratensis  gives,  ^  because  of  the 
distraction  of  the  spirits  the  liver  doth  not  perform  his  part,  nor  turns  the  aliment 
into  blood  as  it  ought^and  for  that  cause  the  members  are  weak  for  want  i^  8Dste> 
nance,  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  herbs  of  my  garden  do  this  month  of  May,  for 
want  of  rain."  The  green  sickness  therefore  often  happeneth  to  young  women,  a 
cachexia  or  an  evil  habit  to  men,  besides  their  ordinary  sighs,  complaints,  and 
lamentations,  which  are  too  frequent  As  drops  from  a  still, — ut  oecbuo  stUlat  ah 
igne  liquor,  doth  Cupid's  fire  provoke  tears  from  a  true  lover's  eyes, 

» **  Tbe  mightT  Man  did  oft  for  Venoi  ihriek. 
Privily  moiaUsniog  hi»  borrid  cbeeli 
With  womanitta  tgaw, 

with  many  such  like  passions.  When  Chariclia  was  enamoured  of  Theagines,  as 
^  Heliodorus  sets  her  out,  ^  she  was  half  distracted,  and  spake  she  knew  not  what 
sighed  to  herself,  lay  much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a  sudden :"  and  when  she  was 
blotted  on  her  son-in-law,  ^pallor  deformis,  marcentes  octUi,  S^c,  she  had  ugly 
paleness,  hollow  eyes,  restless  thoughts,  short  wind,  &c.  Eurialus,  in  an  efM^e 
sent  to  Lucretia,  his  mistress,  complains  amongst  other  grievances,  tu  ndki  et  somm 
et  din  usum  abstulistij  thou  hast  taken  my  stomach  and  my  sleep  from  me.  So  he 
describes  it  aright : 

M  JHf  «Imp,  kU  mmi,  kU  Aimk,  In  Urn  h§r^ 
Tlct  Im«  k$  wmxttk,  mmd  4rf  m  a  »h^fif 
Hi$  qft$  htltaw  andgrisif  te  btkM, 
Bi»  hmp^U  and  a$ium  te  mt^iM, 
And  MJltarf  h$  waa  tn^r  mlmt, 

Theocritus  Edyl.  2.  makes  a  fair  maid  of  Delphos,  in  love  with  a  young  man  of 
M inda,  confess  as  much, 

*'  Ut  vidi  at  iDMnii,  at  animua  mihi  male  allbctui  eat, 
Miwrc  mihi  fbrma  tabeaoebat,  neqae  amiiUtta  pompam 
Ullum  enrabam,  aat  quando  domom  remeram 
Novi,  aed  me  ardena  quidam  morbua  eonaumebat, 
Decabai  in  lecto  diea  decem«  et  noetea  decern. 
Defluebant  eapite  capilli,  ipaaqae  aola  reliqoa 
Oaaa  et  catia" 

AH  these  passions  are  well  expressed  by  "that  heroical  poet  in  the  person  of  Dido: 


No  aooner  aaen  I  had,  bat  and  I  waa. 
My  beaaty  faird,  and  I  no  noie  did  care 
For  any  pomp,  I  knew  not  wiiere  I  waa. 
Bat  aick  I  waa.  and  evil  I  did  Ihn; 
I  lav  npon  my  bed  ten  daya  and  nif^Ka, 
A  akelelon  I  waa  in  all  BMn^  aiglMB.** 


>  At  non  infelix  animi  PlMeniaaa,  nee  nnqnam 
Bolvitar  in  aomnoa,  ocoliaqoe  ae  peetore  amwea 
Acdpit :  infeminant  cans,  niraaaque  reeargena 
tevit  amor/*  fcc 


**  Unhappy  Dido  eoald  not  aleap  at  all. 
Bat  Ilea  awake,  and  takee  no  feat: 
And  up  ahe  geta  again,  whilat  care  and  giiaC 
And  raging  love  torment  her  bfcaaL.** 


*Ovid.  Facit  bane  amor  ipae  colorem.  Met.  4. 
**  Signa  eioa  proftinditaa  oealorum,  privatio  lachryma* 
ram.  aoapiria.  avpe  rident  sibi.  ac  si  quod  delectabile 
viderent,  aut  auflirent.  s*  Seneca  Hip.  *  Seneca 
Hip.  »  De  rooria  cerebri  de  erot.  amore.    Ob  apiri* 

toum  diatracHoaem  hepar  oflBcio  auo  non  fiingilur,  ncc 
vertit  alimentnm  in  aanguinem.  ut  debeat.  £rgo  mem* 


bra  debilia.  et  peauria  alibilia  aneci  maraeaeant. 

lentqoe  ut  herbB  in  horto  meo  hoc  aaenoe  Mai 

Ob  imbrinm  defectum.      *  Faerie  Uoaene.  L  3.  caaL  U. 

»  Aroator  EmUera.  3.  ■  Lib.  4.    Aniaao  ecral,  ft 

quidvia  nbvinm  loquitur,  vigiliaa  abaqae  eaaa 

et  auocum  oorporia  aublto  amiait.  *  Ai 

M  Cbaueer,  in  the  Koighfa  Tale.  •  Viiy.  Jul  i 
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AcciuB  Sanazarius  Egloga  2.  de  Galaiea^  in  the  same  manner  feigns  his  Lychoris 
*  tormenting  herself  for  want  of  sleep,  sighing,  sobbing,  and  lamenting ;  and  Ensta* 
thius  in  his  Ismenias  much  troubled,  and  "  ^  panting  at  heart,  at  the  sight  of  his  mis- 
tress,'' he  could  not  sleep,  his  bed  was  thorns.  "All  make  leanness,  Want  of  appe- 
tite, want  of  sleep  ordinary  symptoms,  and  by  that  means  they  are  brought  often  so 
low,  so  much  altered  and  changed,  that  as  *  he  jested  in  the  comedy,  ^  one  scarce 
know  them  to  be  the  same  men." 

*' Attenuant  Javenum  vigilaUB  corpora  noctea, 
Curaque  et  immeaao  qui  fit  amore  dolor." 

Many  such  symptoms  there  are  of  the  body  to  discern  lovers  by, quU  enim  heme 

celet  amorem  f  Can  a  man,  saith  Solomon,  Prov.  vi.  27,  carry  fire  in  his  bosom  and 
not  burn  ?  it  will  hardly  be  hid ;  though  they  do  all  they  can  to  hide  it,  it  must  out, 

plus  quam  mile  nods ^it  may  be  described,  ^  quoque  magis  tegituTj  tectus  magis 

€BStuat  ignis,  Twas  Antiphanes  the  comedian's  observation  of  old.  Love  and  drunken- 
ness cannot  be  concealed,  Celare  alia  possisy  hac  prater  duoj  vini  poium^  Sfc,  words, 
looks,  gestures,  all  will  betray  them ;  but  two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed 
by  the  pulse  and  countenance.  When  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  sick  for 
Stratonice,  his  mother-in-law,  and  would  not  confess  his  grief,  or  the  cause  of  his 
disease,  Erasistratus,  the  physician,  found  him  by  his  pulse  and  countenance  to  be  in 
love  with  her,  *^  ^  because  that  when  she  came  in  presence,  or  was  named,  his  pulse 
varied,  and  he  blushed  besides."  In  this  very  sort  was  the  love  of  Callices,  the  son 
of  Polycles,  discovered  by  Panacseas  the  physician,  as  you  may  read  the  story  at 
large  in  ^Aristenaetus.  By  the  same  signs  Galen  brags  that  he  found  out  Justa, 
Boethius  the  consul's  wife,  to  dote  on  Pylades  the  player,  because  at  his  name  still 
she  both  altered  pulse  and  countenance,  as  ^  Polyarchus  did  at  the  name  of  Aigenis. 
Franciscus  Valesius,  L  3.  controv.  13.  med.  contr,  denies  there  is  any  such  pulsus 
amatoriusj  or  that  love  may  be  so  discerned ;  but  Avicenna  confirms  this  of  Gelen 
out  of  his  experience,  lib.  3.  Pen.  1.  and  Gordonius,  cap.  20.  ''^^  Their  pulse,  he 
saith,  is  ordinate  and  swift,  if  she  go  by  whom  he  loves,"  Langius,  epist.  24«  Hh.  1. 
med.  epist.  Neviscanus,  lib.  4.  numer.  66.  syl.  nuptialisj  Valescus  de  Taranta,  Guia- 
nerius.  Tract.  15.  Valenola  sets  dowi;  this  for  a  symptom,  *^^  Difiierence  of  pulse, 
neglect  of  business,  want  of  sleep,  often  sighs,  blushings,  when  there  is  any  speech 
of  their  mistress,  are  manifest  signs."  But  amongst  the  rest,  Josephus  Struthis,  that 
Polonian,  in  the  fifth  book,  cap.  17.  of  his  Doctrine  of  Pulses,  holds  that  this  and 
all  other  passions  of  the  mind  may  be  discovered  by  the  pulse.  ^^'And  if  you  will 
know,  saith  he,  whether  the  men  suspected  be  such  or  such,  touch  their  arteries,'' 
&c.  And  in  his  fourth  book,  fourteenth  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this  particular  pulse, 
^^Love  makes  an  unequal  pulse,"  &c.,  he  gives  instance  of  a  gentlewoman,  ^a 
patient  of  his,  whom  by  this  means  he  found  to  be  much  enamoured,  and  with 
whom :  he  named  many  persons,  but  at  the  last  when  his  name  came  whom  he  sus- 
pected, ^^^her  pulse  began  to  vary  and  to  beat  swifter,  and  so  by  often  feeling  her 
pulse,  he  perceived  what  the  matter  was."  ApoUonius  Argonaut.  Ub,  4.  poetically 
setting  down  the  meeting  of  Jason  and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to  blush  at  one 
another's  sight,  and  at  the  first  they  were  not  able  to  speak. 


totua  Parmeno 


Tremo,  borreoque  poatquaiii  aspexi  banc,* 


Phaedria  trembled  at  the  sight  of  Thais,  others  sweat,  blow  short.  Crura  tremunt  ac 
poplitesn  are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like  occasion,  cor  proxt" 
mam  on,  saith  ^'Aristenaetus,  their  heart  is  at  their  mouth,  leaps,  these  bum  and 
freeze,  (for  love  is  fiie,  ice,  hot,  cold,  itch,  fever,  frenzy,  pleurisy,  what  not)  they 


oDuiDvaga  pamin  sidera  fulgent,  numerat  tongas 
tetrictti  horaa,  et  aollicito  nixui  cubito  euspirando  vis> 
cera  rumpit.  fSaliebat  crebro  tepidum  cor  ad 

aiipectum  lanenca.  ^  Oordoniuf  c  20.  amittunt 

Mepe  cibum,  potum,  et  merceratur  inde  totum  corpus. 
^  Ter.  Eiinucb.  Dii  boni,  quid  hoe  eat,  adeone  liominAa 
mutari  ex  amore,  at  non  cognoaeaa  eundem  esse! 
«  Ovid.  Met.  4.  "  The  more  it  is  concealed  the  more  it 
•triigglee  to  break  through  ita  concealment.'*  *  Ad 

ejus  nnmen  rubebat,  et  ad  aapectum  pulsus  rariebatur. 
Plutar.  « Epist.  la  «  Barck.  lib.  1.    Oeali 

medieo  tremore  embant  «*  Pulsoa  eoram  velox 


et  inordinatus,  si  mulier  quam  a  mat  fbrtd  transeat. 
«•  Signa  sunt  cessatio  ab  oroni  opere  insueto,  privaUo 
soBini,  Buspiria  crebra,  rubor  cum  sit  sermo  de  re  amata, 
et  commotio  pulsus.  m  Si  noscere  vis  an  bomioea 

snspecti  tales  sint,  tangito  eoram  arteries.  ^  Amor 
facit  incquales,  inordinatos.  « In  nobilis  oMoa* 

dam  uxors  quam  subolfacerem  adulteri  amore  foisse 
correptam  et  qaam  mariius,  &c.  «  Oepit  illioo 

pulsus  variari  et  ferri  celerius  et  sic  inveni.  m  Ea. 

nuch.  act.  2.  seen.  S.  "  Epist.  7.  lib.  S.  Tener  iudor 
et  craber  anbelitus,  palpitatio  cordia,  te. 
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[Part.  3.  See.  2. 


look  pale,  red,  and  commonly  blnsh  at  their  first  congress ;  and  sometimes  through 
▼iolent  agitation  of  spirits  bleed  at  nose,  or  when  she  is  talked  of;  which  rery  sign 
"  Eustathius  makes  an  argument  of  Ismene's  afiection,  that  when  she  met  her  sweet- 
heart by  chance,  she  changed  her  countenance  to  a  maiden-blush.  Tis  a  common 
thing  amongst  lovers,  as  "Amulphus,  that  merry-conceited  bishop,  hath  well  ex- 
pressed in  a  facetious  epigram  of  his, 


'  Alieroo  tkxum  libi  dat  retponaa  rubore, 
Et  tener  aActom  prodit  utrique  pador,**  kc. 


'  Their  face*  answer,  and  by  blnahtng  saf , 
How  both  aflected  are.  tbey  do  betray." 


But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptoms  as  appear  when  they  are 
both  present ;  all  their  speeches,  amorous  glances,  actions,  lascivious  gestures  will 
betray  them ;  they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they  will  be  still  kissing. 
**  Stratocles,  the  physician,  upon  his  wedding-day,  when  he  was  at  dinner,  J>/Vul 
prius  sorHllavit^  quam  tria  basia  puelhB  pangeret^  could  not  eat  his  meat  for  kissing 
the  bride,  &.c.  First  a  word,  and  then  a  kiss,  then  some  other  compliment,  and  then 
a  kiss,  then  an  idle  question,  then  a  kiss,  and  when  he  had  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can 
say  no  more,  kissing  and  colling  are  never  out  of  season,  ''Hoc  nan  deficit  incipitqne 
semper^  'tis  never  at  an  end,  ^  another  kiss,  and  then  another,  another,  and  another, 
&e. — hue  odes  O  Thelayra — Gome  kiss  me  Corinna  ? 


firtt  five  a  taandred. 


.Then  a  thooeand,  then  anotiier 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a  UKHisand,  and  so 


•'"Oentam  baaia  eentiea, 
Oentum  baaia  milltea, 
Ifille  baaia  millies, 
Et  tot  roillia  milliea, 
Qnot  gotUB  Siculo  aari, 

Qnot  sant  aidera  cobIo, 
latia  purpureis  genie, 
latia  turgidulia  iabria, 
Ooeliaque  loquaculia, 
Fff am  roatinuo  impeta ; 

O  formoaa  Neasra.  (Aa  Catullua  to  Leabia.) 
Da  mihi  baaia  oitlle,  deindt  eentom, 
Dein  mille  altera,  da  aecunda  centum,  I 

Dein  uaque  altera  millia,  deinde  centum.**       | 

Till  you  equal  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  &c.  So  Venus  did  by  her  Adonis,  the 
moon  with  Endymiou,  they  are  still  dallying  and  culling,  as  so  many  doves,  Cohm- 
balimque  lahra  canserentes  labiis^  and  that  with  alacrity  and  courage, 

**••  AfBigunt  avidd  oorpoe,  Janguntqae  aalivaa 
Oria,  et  inapirant  prenaantea  dentibua  ora.** 

®  Tarn  impresso  ore  ut  vix  inde  lahra  detrahant^  cervice  reclinaia^  ^  as  Lamprias  in 
Lucian  kissed  Thais,  Philippus  her "'  Aristsnetus,''  amore  lymphato  tarn  uriose  adr 
hiBsU,  tU  vix  lahra  solvere  esset,  totumque  os  mihi  conirivU ;  ^  Aretine's  Lucretia,  by 
a  suitor  of  hers  was  so  saluted,  and  'tis  their  ordinary  fashion. 


**  dentea  iUudunt  aepe  labellia. 


Atque  premunt  arct£  adfigentea  oacula* 


They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves,  they  will  be  still  not  only  joining  hands, 
kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their  toes,  &c.,  diving  into  their  bosoms,  and  that 
lihenter^  ei  cum  delectaiione^  as  ^  Philostratus  confesseth  to  his  mistress ;  and  Lam- 
prias in  Lucian,  Mammillas  premens^  per  sinum  clam  dextriL,  ^^  feeling  their  paps, 
and  that  scarce  honestly  sometimes:  as  the  old  man  in  the**  Comedy  well  ob- 
served of  his  son,  ^on  ego  te  videbam  manum  huic  pnella  in  sinum  inseref  Did 
not  1  see  thee  put  thy  hand  into  her  bosom }  go  to,  with  many  such  love  tricks. 
^Juno  in  Lucian  deorum^  torn.  3.  dial.  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,  *^  he  looked 
so  attentively  on  her,  and  sometimes  would  sigh  and  weep  in  her  company,  and 
when  I  drank  by  chance,  and  gave  Ganymede  the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  stiD 
in  the  very  cup  that  I  drank  of,  and  in  the  same  place  where  I  drank,  and  would 
kiss  the  cup,  and  then  look  steadily  on  me,  and  sometimes  sigh,  and  then  again 
smile."  If  it  be  so  they  cannot  come  near  to  dally,  have  not  that  opportunity, 
familiarity,  or  acquaintance  to  confer  and  talk  together ;  yet  if  they  be  in  presoioe, 


»  Lib.  1.  u  Lexovienaf  a  epiaeopua  **  Theodoma 
prodromuB  Amarantodial.  Oaulimo  interpret  wPe* 
tron.  Catal.  >*  Sed  unum  ego  uaque  et  unom  Petam 
4  tnia  labellip,  poatque  unum  et  unum  et  unnm,  dari 
rocabo.  LcDeheua  Anacreon.  **  Jo.  Secundna,  baa.  7. 
u  Tranalated  or  imitated  by  M.  &  Jobnaon,  our  arch 
poet,  IB  hia  119  ep.       u  Lucrel.  1.  4.       •  Lucian.  dial. 


IVvrn.  4.    Merit  aed  et  anerientea,  kjc  *^  Epiat  16. 

*  Deducto  ore  longo  me  oaaio  demuket  *  lo  debciia 
mammaa  tuaa  tango,  fcc  **  Terent         *  Ton.  4 

merit  dial.  *>  AttentA  adeo  in  me  aspexit,  ec  inter 
dum  ingemiacebat  et  lachrymabatur.  fit  ai  qnando  hi> 
bena,  J^ 
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their  eye  will  betray  them :  IIH  amor  ibi  oeulus^  as  tlie  common  saying  is,  ^  where 
I  look  I  like,  and  where  I  like  I  love ;"  but  they  will  lose  themselves  in  her  looks. 

"  Alter  in  alteriua  JaeuntM  lumioa  vuliut, 
Uucrebant  tociti  notter  ubi  e«et  amor.** 

"  They  cannot  look  off  whom  they  love,''  they  will  impregnare  earn  ipsis  oculis^ 
deflower  her  with  their  eyes,  be  still  gazing,  staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling,  glancing 
at  her,  as  "  Apollo  on  Leucothoe,  the  moon  on  her  ^  Endymion,  when  she  stood 
still  in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chaiiot  to  be  stayed.    They  must  all  stand 
and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her  as  long  as  they  can  see  her,  she  is  anima 
eturigOf  as  Anacreon  calls  her,  they  cannot  go  by  her  door  or  window,  but,  as  an 
adamant,  she  draws  their  eyes  to  it ;  though  she  be  not  there  present,  they  must 
needs  glance  that  way,  and  look  back  to  it    Aristentetus  of  **  Exithemus,  Lucian, 
in  his  Imagim.  of  himself,  and  Tatius  of  Clitophon,  say  as  much,  IIU  oculos  de  Leu- 
cippe'"^  nunquam  dejiciebat^  and  many  lovers  confess  when  they  came  in  their  mis- 
tress' presence,  they  could  not  hold  off  their  eyes,  but  looked  wistfully  and  steadily 
on  her,  inconnivo  aspectu,  with  much  eagerness  and  greediness,  as  if  they  would 
look  through,  or  should  never  have  enough  sight  of  her.     Fixis  ardens  obtutihus 
hcaret ;  so  she  will  do  by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eyes,  nay,  drink  him  up,  de- 
vour him,  swallow  him,  as  Martial's  Mamunra  is  remembered  to  have  done :  InspexU 
tnoUes  piterosj  oculisqut  comeditj  Sfc.    There  is  a  pleasant  story  to  this  purpose  in 
^avigat,  Vertom,  lib^S,  cap,  5.    The  sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  because  Ver- 
tomannus  was  fair  and  white,  could  not  look  off  him,  from  sunrising  to  sunsetting ; 
she  could  not  desist ;  she  made  him  one  day  come  into  her  chamber,  et  gemiiUB  hora 
^patio  irUuebcUur^  non  a  me  anquam  aciem  ocuhrum  avertebalf  me  observans  veluti 
Cupidinem  quendam^  for  two  hours'  space  she  still  gazed  on  him.    A  young  man  in 
^'  Lucian  fell  in  love  with  Venus'  picture ;  he  came  every  morning  to  her  temple, 
and  there  continued  all  day  long''  from  sunrising  to  sunset,  unwiUing  to  go  home 
at  night,  sitting  over  against  the  goddess's  picture,  he  did  continually  look  upon  her, 
and  mutter  to  himself  1  know  not  what.     If  so  be  they  cannot  see  them  whom  they 
love,  they  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about  their  mistress's  doors,  taking  all 
opportunity  to  see  them,  as  in  "  Longus  Sophista,  Daphnis  and  Cliloe,  two  lovera, 
were  still  hovering  at  one  another's  gates,  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be  in  her  com- 
pany, to  hunt  in  summer,  and  catch  birds  in  the  frost  about  her  father's  house  in  the 
winter,  that  she  might  see  him,  and  he  her.    ^^  ^  A  king's  palace  was  not  so  dili- 
gently attended,"  saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  ^^  as  my  house  was  when  I  lay  in  Rome ; 
the  porch  and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking- or  riding,  on  set  purpose  to  see 
me ;  their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window ;  as  they  passed  by,  they  could  not  choose 
but  look  back  to  my  house  when  they  were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough,  or 
take  some  impertinent  occasion  to  speak  aloud,  that  I  might  look  out  and  observe 
them."    'Tis  so  in  other  places,  'tis  common  to  every  lover,  'tis  all  his  felicity  to  be 
with  her,  to  talk  with  her ;  he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company,  and  will  walk 
^'^  seven  or  eight  times  a-day  through  tlie  street  where  she  dwells,  and  make  sleeve- 
less errands  to  see  her ;"  plotting  still  where,  when,  and  how  to  visit  her, 

w  Lereaque  nib  nocte  tuiurri, 
Ck>mpcwit£  repvtuntur  hora.** 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every  hour  as  long  as  a  day, 
ten  days  a  whole  year,  till  he  see  her  again.  ""  Tempora  si  numeres^  bene  qtue  nume- 
ramus  amantes.  And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so  too,  lU  hngum  farmosa 
vale,  farewell  sweetheart,  vale  charissima  Argenis,  Sfc,  Farewell  my  dear  Argenis, 
once  more  farewell,  farewell.  And  though  he  is  to  meet  her  by  compact,  and  that 
very  shortly,  perchance  to-morrow,  yet  loth  to  depart,  he'll  take  his  leave  again,  and 
again,  and  then  come  back  again,  look  afler,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afar 
off.  Now  gone,  he  thinks  it  long  till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him,  the  clocks  are 
surely  set  back,  the  hoar's  past, 

f*  auique  omnia  ceriiere  debet  Ijeucothoen  fpeetaa,  i  recto,  in  ipaam  perpetno  oeulorum  ietos  direxit,  Itc. 
et  virgine  flgit  in  annquot  mundodebea  oculo«,  Ovid.  |  ^Lib.  3.  ^^Regum  palatium  non  tam  dilije;enii 

Met.  4.  •Lucian.  torn.  3.  quoties  ad  coriam  venia    cuatodia    aeptum  fait,  ac  ades   mf*as  stipabant,  4cc. 

eamini  siatia.  et  devuper  aipectaa.  •  Ex  quo  te  I  ^«  Uuo,  et  eodem  di«  aextiea  vei  aeplies  ambulant  per 

priniumvidi  Pytbiaulidoculosvurtere  non  fuit.  ^Lih.  eandem  platcara  nt  vel  unico  arnica  win  firuantur  aa- 
4.       T>  Dial,  amoruro.         ^  Ad  occafiim  aolis  Sfrr^  do-    pcctu,  lib.  3.  Theat.  Mundi.  "  Hor.  ^  Grid 

mum  rediena,  atqae  totum  dig  ex  adverao  dec  sedeua  | 
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Love-Melancholy. 

***He«pita  Demopbooo  toa  te  Rodopbeia  Flnllii, 
Ultra  promianim  tempua  abeaw  queror." 


[Part  3.  Sec  2. 


She  looks  out  at  window  still  to  see  whether  he  come,  ^and  by  report  PhUlk  went 
nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day,  to  see  if  her  Demophoon  were  approaching,  and 
*^Troilus  to  the  city  gates,  to  look  for  his  Creisseid.  She  is  ill  at  ease,  and  sick  tiU 
she  see  him  again^  peevish  in  the  meantime;  discontent,  heavy,  sad,  and  why  comes 
he  not  ?  where  is  he  ?  why  breaks  he  promise  ?  why  tarries  he  so  long  ?  sore  he  is 
not  well ;  sure  he  hath  some  mischance ;  sure  he  foigets  himself  and  me ;  with 
infinite  such.  And  then,  confident  again,  up  she  gets,  out  she  looks,  listeoa,  and 
inquires,  hearkens,  kens ;  every  man  a^  off  is  sure  he,  every  stirring  in  the  street, 
now  he  is  there,  that's  he,  male  aurora^  malcR  soli  dicit^  dciratque^  4rc^  the  longest 
day  that  ever  was,  so  she  raves,  restless  and  impatient ;  for  Amor  turn  paiitur  maras^ 
love  brooks  no  delays:  the  time's  quickly  gone  that's  spent  in  her  company,  the 
miles  short,  the  way  pleasant ;  all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes  to  her  house,  heat 
or  cold;  though  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not;  wet  or  dry,  tis  all  one; 
wet  to  the  skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares  not  at  least  for  it,  but  will  easily  endure  it  and 
much  more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity,  and  for  his  mistress's  sweet  sake ;  let 
the  burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes  it  light  "  Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Rachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone  because  he  loved  her.  None  so  merry;  if  be  may 
happily  enjoy  her  company,  he  is  in  heaven  for  a  time ;  and  if  he  may  not,  dejected 
in  an  instant,  solitary,  silent,  he  departs  weeping,  lamenting,  sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptoms  of  the  mind  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite,  and  so  diverse,  that 
no  art  can  comprehend  them ;  though  they  be  merry  sometimes,  and  lapt  beyond 
themselves  for  joy:  yet  most  part,  love  is  a  plague,  a  torture,  a  hell,  a  bitter  sweet 
passion  at  last ;  ^Amor  melle  etfelle  est  facundissuma^  gustum  dot  dulcem  et  ama- 
rum»    Tis  suavis  amaricies^  dolentia  delectabilis^  hilare  tarmenium ; 

«**  Et  me  melle  beaut  luaviora, 
£t  me  felle  neeant  amariora.** 

like  a  summer  fly  or  sphine's  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  all  colours, 

**Qxim  ad  aolig  radios  onnTens  aurec  erant, 
Advemis  nube*  eemlec,  quale  Jobar  iridis,** 

fiur,  foul,  and  fiill  of  variation,  though  most  part  irksome  and  bad.  For  in  a  word, 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  is  not  comparable  to  it ;  ^  a  torment"  and  ^  ^  execution"  as 
it  is,  as  he  calls  it  in  the  poet,  an  unquenchable  fire,  and  what  not  ?  ^  From  it,  saith 
Austin,  arise  '^  biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sorrows,  fears,  suspicions,  dis- 
contents, contentions,  discords,  wars,  treacheries,  enmities,  flattery,  cosening,  riot, 
impudence,  cruelty,  knavery,"  &c. 


I "  dolor,  quereic, 

Lamentatio,  laebrym«  perennea, 
Laoguor,  anxietaa,  amaritudo ; 


Aut  ii  triete  magia  Dotest  quid 
Hoa  to  daa  comitet  Ifeera  vitai. 


These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms,  as  the  poet  repeals 
them. 

>' "  lo  amore  bee  inMint  vitia, 

Saapictonee,  inimieitie,  audad«, 
Bellam,  pax  mnum,**  fte. 


» '*  Inaomnia*  vrurona,  error,  terror,  et  Aiga, 
Ezooffitantia  ezcon  immodeatia, 
Petulantia,  cupiditaa,  et  malevolentia ; 
Interet  etiam  aviditai,  deaidia,  injuria, 
Inopia,  contamella  et  diapendium,**  fte. 


"  In  love  tbeae  Yiees  are ;  raipieioBe, 
Peace,  war,  and  impadenoe,  detraetiona, 
Dreama,  earea,  and  errors,  terrora  and  aSHcbta, 
Immodrat  pranks,  devioev,  aleif  hta  and  flif^ta, 
Heart*bamings,  wants,  n^lecta,  desire  of  wratg, 
Loaa  continual,  ezpenae  and  hurt  among.** 


Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptoms ;  but  fear  and  sorrow 
may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  cap,  3.  TVaci. 
de  melanch.  will  exclude  fear  from  love  melancholy,  yet  I  am  otherwise  persuaded. 
^Res  est  sollicUi  plena  timoris  amor.  'TIS  full  of  fear,  anxiety,  doubt,  care,  peevish- 
ness, suspicion ;  it  turns  a  man  into  a  woman,  which  made  Hesiod  belike  put  Fear 
and  Paleness  Venus'  daughters, 

— —  **  Marti  dypeos  atque  arma  secanti 

Alma  Venua  peperit  Pallorem,  unaque  Tlmorem:" 

"**  Ovid.        '*  Hyginua,  fab.  59.  Eo  die  dicitur  nonios  i  Ex  eo  ortuntur  mordaees  cune,  perturbationes,  mororea^ 


ad  littua  curriaae.  '      "  Chaucer.  "^  Gen.  xxix.  90. 

M  Plautus  Cistel.  ^  Stobrua  ft  Gnecu.    "  Sweeter 

than  honey  it  pleases  me.  more  bitter  than  gall,  it  teases 
me.**  M  Plautus :  Credo  ego  ad  boroiuis  carnificinam 
aaiorem  inventom  ease.       *  De  ciTitat.  li  b.  92.  cap.  80. 


formidines,  insane  ^audia,  discordise,  litea.  beUa,  in- 
sidie,  iracundis,  inimicitic,  fallaciv,  adulatao.  fnm, 
furtum,  nequitia,  impudentia.  *ManiIliia,LL 

"  Ter.  Eunuch.        «  Plautus  Meicat. 


Hem.  3.  Subs.  1.] 


Symptoms  of  hont. 
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becanse  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover  they  are  apt  to  mistake, 
amplify,  too  credulous  sometimes,  too  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  and  then  again 
very  jealous,  unapt  to  believe  or  entertain  any  good  news.  The  comical  poet  hath 
prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  the  rest  in  a  ^  dialogue  betwixt  Mitio  and 
.£schines,  a  gentle  father  and  a  lovesick  son.  ^  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son,  thou 
shalt  have  her  to  wife.  I£a,  Ah  father,  do  you  mock  me  now  ?  M.  I  mock  thee,  why  ? 
^.  That  which  I  so  earnestly  desire,  I  more  suspect  and  fear.  M.  Get  you  home, 
and  send  for  her  to  be  your  wife.  -32.  What  now  a  wife,  now  father,"  &.c.  These 
doubts,  anxieties,  suspicions,  are  the  least  part  of  their  torments ;  they  break  many 
times  from  passions  to  actions,  speak  fair,  and  flatter,  now  most  obsequious  and  will- 
ing, by  and  by  they  are  averse,  wrangle,  fight,  swear,  quarrel,  laugh,  weep :  and  he 
that  doth  not  so  by  fits,  *^  Lucian  holds,  is  not  thoroughly  touched  with  this  load- 
stone of  love.  So  their  actions  and  passions  are  intermixed,  but  of  all  other  pas- 
sions, sorrow  hath  the  greatest  share ;  ^  love  to  many  is  bitterness  itself;  rtm  ama- 
ram  Plato  calls  it,  a  bitter  potion,  an  agony,  a  plague. 

"  O  take  away  thfa  plague,  Uiia  miiehief  from  me, 
Wbieb,  aa  a  nttmbnees  over  all  my  body, 
Ezpela  my  Joyi,  and  makea  my  aoal  so  beavy.** 

Phaedria  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  he  cried  out, 


'  Eripite  banc  pettero  perniciemqae  mibi ; 
Qac  mibi  aubrepena  imoe  ut  torpor  io  artua, 
Ezpulit  ei  omni  pectore  letttiai." 


-*'0  Tbais,  Qflnam  ewet  mibi 


Pars  cqua  amoria  tecum,  ae  paritdr  fieret  ut 
Aul  hoc  tibi  doleret  itidem,  ut  mibi  doleU** 


'  O  Thaia,  would  tbou  badst  of  tbeae  my  paioa  a  part, 
C^  an  it  dotb  me  now,  ao  it  would  make  tbee  amart.** 


So  had  that  young  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent, 


'  Jactor,  erucior,  alitor,  atimnlor, 
Venor  in  amoria  rota  miser, 
Exanimor,  Teror,  distrahor,  deripior,        [animni.** 
Ubi  aom,  ibi  non   lum;   ubi   non  aum,  ibi  est 


**  I  am  veit  and  tossM,  and  rack*d  on  1ove*s  wheel : 
Where  not,  I  am ;.  bat  wbere  am,  do  not  feel.** 


The  moon  in  ^  Lucian  made  her  moan  to  Venus,  that  she  was  almost  dead  for  love, 
pereo  equidem  amore^  and  afler  a  long  tale,  she  broke  off  abruptly  and  wept,  "  ^  O 
Venus,  thou  knowest  my  poor  heart."  Charmides,  in  "^  Lucian,  was  so  impatient, 
that  he  sobbed  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said  he  would  hang  himself.  "  I 
am  undone,  O  sister  Tryphena,  I  cannot  endure  these  love  pangs ;  what  shall  I  do?" 
Vo8  O  dii  Averrunci  solvile  me  Ms  curts,  O  ye  gods,  free  me  from  these  cares  and 
miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  "  Theocles  prays.  Shall  1  say,  most  part 
of  a  lover's  life  is  full  of  agony,  anxiety,  fear,  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  suspi- 
cions, and  cares,  (heigh-ho,  my  heart  is  wo)  full  of  silence  and  irksome  solitariness  ? 

**  Frequenting  shadv  bowers  in  discontent. 
To  the  air  his  (hjttless  clamours  he  will  vent.** 

except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  ludda  intervalla^  pleasant  gales,  or  sudden  altera- 
tions, as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him,  give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss,  or  that  some 
comfortable  message  be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &c. 

He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  night- 
ingale in  the  spring  before  the  cuckoo,  or  as  *  Calisto  was  at  Malebasas'  presence, 
Quis  unquam  hoc  mortali  viid  tarn  gloriosum  carpus  vidiif  humamiaUm  transcendcre 
videor^  Sfc.  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  sight,  what  man  ever  enjoyed  such  delight  ? 
More  content  cannot  be  given  of  the  gods,  wished,  had  or  hoped  of  any  mortal  man. 
There  is  no  happiness  in  the  world  comparable  to  his,  no  content,  no  joy  to  this,  no 
life  to  love,  he  is  in  paradise. 


'Quia  me  uno  vivit  foBlicior?  aut  magis  hAc  est 
Optandum  vit&  dicere  quia  poteritT' 


**  VITbo  lives  so  happy  as  myself?  what  bliss 
In  this  our  Nfe  may  be  compar*d  to  thia?** 


He  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince, 

>*"  Donee  gratus  eram  tibi, 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior.** 

The  Persian  kings  are  not  so  jovial  as  he  is,  O  ^festus  dies  Jiominis^  O  happy  day; 
so  Chaerea  exclaims  when  he  came  from  Pamphila  his  sweetheart  well  pleased, 

**  Nunc  est  profectd  interfici  cum  perpeti  me  possem, 
Ne  hoc  gaodium  eontaminet  vita  aliqu&  legritudine.** 


*  Adelphi,  Act.  4.  seen.  5.  M.  Bono  animo  es,  duces 
azorem  bane  iEscbines.  M,  Hem.  pater,  nam  tu  ludis 
ne  nunc  f  M.  Egone  te,  quamobrem  1  JE.  Uuod  tam 
roisere  eupio,  Jbc  "^Tom.  4.  dial,  amorum.  *>  Aris- 
totle, 3.  Rbet.  puts  love  therefore  in  the  irasciUe  part. 
Ovid.  *  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act  1.  sc  3.  *•  Plautus. 

*Tbm.  3.  «Sci8  quod  poatliac  dicturoa  fuerim. 


^  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  Tryphena,  amor  me  perdit,  neque 
malum  hoc  amplius  suatinere  possum.  *  Aristcoe* 
tus,  lib.  2.  epist.  8.  wCoBlestinc,  act  1.  Sancti  ma- 

Jora  iBtitia  non  firuuntur.  Si  mibi  Deus  omnium  vuto. 
rum  mortalium  summam  concedat,  non  magis,  dBC. 
m  Catullus  de  Lesbia.  i  Hor.  ode  9.  lib.  a  *  Act.  a 
seen.  5.  Eunuch.  Ter. 


502  Love-Melancholy.  [Part  3.  Sec.  2. 

^  He  could  find  in  his  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he  live  longer,  some  sorrow 
or  sickness  should  contaminate  his  joys."  A  little  after,  he  was  so  merrily  set  opoo 
the  same  occasion,  that  he  could  not  contain  himself. 

*'*  O  popularet,  ecquit  me  yivit  bodid  fortunatiorf 

Nemo  bertule  quisqiiam ;  oam  io  ne  dii  plant  potcatatem 
Buam  rannem  oatenddre ;" 

^'  Is't  possible  (O  my  countrymen)  for  any  living  to  be  so  happy  as  myself?  No 
sure  it  cannot  be,  for  the  gods  have  shown  all  their  pK>wer,  all  their  goodness  in 
me."  Tet  by  and  by  when  this  young  gallant  was  crossed  in  his  wench,  he  laments, 
and  cries,  and  roars  down-right :  Occidi 1  am  undone, 

**  Neque  virgo  est  uaquam.  oeque  ego,  qui  k  eonspeeta  illam  amiai  meo. 
Obi  qucram,  ubi  inveiitifem,  qaem  percunter,  quam  insistam  viam?** 

The  virgin's  gone*,  and  I  am  gone,  she 's  gone,  she's  gone,  and  what  shall  I  do?  where 
shall  1  seek  her,  where  shall  I  find  her,  whom  shall  1  ask  ?  what  way,  what  course 

shall  I  take  ?  what  will  become  of  me *  ^  viiales  auras  invitus  age.hat^  he  was 

weary  oi  his  life,  sick,  mad,  and  desperate,  ^ulinam  mUu  esset  aliquid  hicj  quo  nunc 
me  pracipUem  darem.  Tis  not  Chsreas'  case  this  alone,  but  his,  and  his,  and  eveiy 
lover's  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news,  have  bad  success  in  his  suit,  she  frown 
upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his  presence  respect  another  more  (as  *Hedu5 
observes)  ^  prefer  another  suitor,  speak  more  fiuniliarly  to  him,  or  use  more  kindly 
than  himself,  if  by  nod,  smile,  message,  she  discloseth  herself  to  another,  be  is  in- 
stantly tormented,  none  so  dejected  as  he  is,"  utterly  undone,  a  castaway,  ''In  quem 
for  tuna  omnia  odiorum  suorum  crudelissima  tela  exonerate  a  dead  man,  the  scorn  of 
fortune,  a  monster  of  fortune,  worse  than  nought,  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  had  been 
less.  'Aretine's  Lucretia  nuide  very  good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  herself 
"  For  when  I  made  some  of  my  suitors  believe  I  would  betake  myself  to  a  nunnery, 
they  took  on,  as  if  they  had  lost  father  and  mother,  because  they  were  for  ever  after 
to  want  my  company."  Omnes  lahores  levesfuere^  all  other  labour  was  light:  *but 
this  might  not  be  endured.  Tui  carendum  quod  erat ^  for  I  cannot  be  with- 
out thy  company,"  moumfdl  Amyntas,  painful  Amyntas,  careful  Amyntas ;  better  a 
metropolitan  city  were  sacked,  a  royal  army  overcome,  an  invincible  armada  sunk, 
and  twenty  thousand  kings  should  perish,  than  her  little  finger  ache,  so  zealous  are 
they,  and  so  tender  of  her  good.  They  would  all  turn  fnars  for  my  sake,  as  she 
follows  it,  in  hope  by  that  means  to  meet,  or  see  me  again,  as  my  confessors,  at 
stool-bail,  or  at  barley-break :  And  so  afterwards  when  an  importunate  suitor  came, 
'""  If  I  had  bid  my  maid  say  that  I  was  not  at  leisure,  not  within,  busy,  could  not 
speak  with  him,  he  was  instantly  astonished,  and  stood  like  a  pillar  of  marble ;  an- 
other went  swearing,  chafing,  cursing,  foaming."  ^^Illa  sibi  vox  ipsa  Jovis  violentior 
trd,  cum  tonat^  S^c,  the  voice  of  a  mandrake  had  been  sweeter  music :  ^  but  he  to 
whom  I  gave  entertainment,  was  in  the  Elysian  fields,  ravished  for  joy,  quite  beyond 
himself"  'Tis  the  general  humour  of  all  lovera,  she  is  their  stem,  pole-star,  and 
guide.  ^Deliciumque  animi^  deliquiumque  sui.  As  a  tulipant  to  the  sun  (which  our 
herbalists  calls  Narcissus)  when  it  shines,  is  Jldmirandus  Jlos  ad  radios  solis  se  pan" 
dens^  a  glorious  flower  exposing  itself;  ^  but  when  the  sun  sets,  or  a  tempest  comes, 
it  hides  itself,  pines  away,  and  hath  no  pleasure  lefl,  (which  Carolus  Gonzaga,  duke 
of  Mantua,  in  a  cause  not  unlike,  sometimes  used  for  an  impress)  do  all  inamorates 
to  their  mistress;  she  is  their  sun,  their  Primum  mobile^  or  anima  infomums;  this 
^*  one  hath  elegantly  expressed  by  a  wind-mill,  still  moved  by  the  wind,  which  other- 
wise hath  no  motion  of  itself  Sic  tua  ni  spiret  gratia^  truncus  ero.  ^  He  is  wholly 
animated  from  her  breath,"  his  soul  lives  in  her  body,  ^sola  claves  hahet  intcritus 
et  salutiSj  she  keeps  the  keys  of  his  life :  his  fortune  ebbs  and  flows  with  her  &voar, 
a  gracious  or  bad  aspect  turns  him  up  or  down,  Mens  mta  lucescit  Lucia  luce  tud. 
Howsoever  his  present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  'tis  continuate  so  long  as  he 
^  loves,  he  can  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  her ;  desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  his 


aliiaqae  yacaret,  ille  statim  tiz  hoc  andilo  veiai  ia 
am<H>  obri|(ttit,  alii  ae  damoare,  Jbe.  at  eoi  flivebanu  la 
campti  Elytiii  ease  videbatur.  &c.  uMaatnaa. 


*  Act.  5.  acen.  9.  *  M antaao.  'Ter.  Adelph.  3. 4. 
•  Lib.  1.  de  eontemD.  amoribua.  Si  quem  alturo  retpex«> 
lit  arnica  fuayioa,  et  familiariut,  n  quem  aloquuta 

fuerit,  ti  nutu,  nuncio,  &c.  ttatim  cruciatur  ^  Ca- 1  »  Uecheua  i*8oIe  se  oocultanle,  aat  teupertale 

liito  in  Oeieatina.  *  Poriiodidaisc.  dial  Ital.  Patre  |  veniente.atatim  claadif ur  ac  laofueaciC.       m  EaUeoi. 

et  maireae  ainfaltu  orboacena^bant,  qufid  men  contu-    amal.  13.  i*Caliiito  de  Melebsa. 

bernio  carendum  eaaet.         'Ter.  tui  cnrcndum  quod  |  non  eat  abi  animat,  aed  ubi  amac 
erat.       MSireapODaumeaBetdomiaanioocupatameaae  i 
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cynosure,  hesperus  and  vesper,  his  momiog  and  evening  star,  his  goddess,  his  mis* 
tress,  his  life,  his  soul,  his  everything;  dreaming,  waking,  she  is  always  in  his 
mouth ;  his  heart,  his  eyes,  ears,  and  all  his  thoughts  are  full  of  her.  His  Laura, 
his  Victorina,  his  Columbina,  Flavia,  Flaminia,  Cselia,  Delia,  or  Isabella,  (call  her 
how  you  will)  she  is  the  sole  object  of  his  senses,  the  substance  of  his  soul,  nidulus 
anim<B  stke,  he  magnifies  her  above  measure,  ioius  in  illa^  full  of  her,  can  breathe 
nothing  but  her.  ^  I  adore  Melebsa,"  saith  love-sick  "  Odisto,  '^  I  believe  in  Me- 
lebsa,  I  honour,  admire  and  love  my  Melebaea;"  His  soul  was  soused,  imparadised, 

imprisoned  in  his  lady.   When  '*  Thais  took  her  leave  of  Phaedria, mi  PJuB' 

drioj  et  nunqmd  aliud  visf  Sweet  heart  (she  said)  will  you  command  me  any  further 
service  ?  he  readily  replied,  and  gave  in  this  charge. 


"  efone  qotd  velim  7 

Di«rt  nocteiqtte  ames  me.  me  deeiderea. 

Me  ■oroniee,  me  expectep,  me  cofitef, 

Me  eperea,  me  te  oblectea,  mecum  tota  aia, 

Meoa  fac  postremd  animua,  quandd  ego  >um  toua.** 


**  Doat  aak  (my  dear)  what  aervice  I  will  bavef 
Tb  love  me  day  and  nif  tat  ii  all  I  crave. 
To  dream  on  me,  to  expect,  to  think  on  me. 
Depend  and  hope,  still  covet  me  to  aee. 
Delight  thyeeirin  me,  be  wholly  mine, 
For  know,  my  love,  that  I  am  wholly  thine.** 


But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say;  if  she  afiect  once,  she  will  be  his,  settle  her 
love  on  him,  on  him  alone, 

>          **  ilium  abiena  abaentem 
Aodliqae  videtqae** 

she  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him,  continually  of  him, 
did  Orpheus  on  his  Euiydice, 


'  Te  duleia  conjnx,  te  lolo  in  littore  meeam, 
Te  veoiente  die,  te  diaecdente  eanebam.** 


And  Dido  upon  her  .£neas ; 


-**  et  que  me  ioaomnia  terrent. 


■■  On  thee  aweet  wife  waa  all  my  aonf , 
Mom,  eveninf ,  and  aU  aloof .** 


'  And  ever  and  anon  the  thinki  upon  the  man 
That  waa  ao  Una,  so  fair,  ao  blithe,  so  debonair.' 


Mulu  viri  virtua,  et  plorima  eurrit  imago.** 

Gitophon,  in  the  first  book  of  Achilles,  Tatius,  complaineth  how  that  his  mistress 
Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day.  "^For  all  day 
,  long  he  had  some  object  or  other  to  distract  his  senses,  but  in  the  night  all  ran  upon 
her.  All  night  long  he  lay  "  awake,  and  could  think  of  nothing  ebe  but  her,  he 
could  not  get  her  out  of  his  mind ;  towards  morning,  sleep  took  a  little  pity  on  him, 
he  slumbered  awhile,  but  all  his  dreams  were  of  her." 


-**  te  noete  aub  atrfi 


AUoquor,  amplector,  fklaaqne  in  imagine  somni, 
Gauata  aolicitam  palpanl  evanida  mentem.** 


**  In  the  dark  night  I  apeak,  embrace,  and  And 
That  fluting  Joys  deceive  my  carefiil  mind.** 


The  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucretia,  ''^^day  and  night  I  think  of 
thee,  I  wish  for  thee,  I  talk  of  thee,  call  on  thee,  look  for  thee,  hope  for  thee,  delight 
myself  in  thee,  day  and  night  I  love  thee." 


M  ••  Nee  mihi  vespere 

Surgente  decedunt  amorea. 
Nee  rapidum  fligiente  solem.** 

Morning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I  have  restless  thoughts,  "^  ^  TV  vigilans 
oculis,  ammo  te  nocte  requiro?'^  Still  1  think  on  thee.  AniTna  rum  est  ubi  animatj 
sed  ubi  amat.    I  live  and  breathe  in  thee,  I  wish  for  thee. 

M**0  niveam  qoe  te  poterit  mihi  reddere  luoem, 
O milU  felicem  terque  quaterque diem" 

^  O  happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight."  In  the  meantime  he  raves  on 
her ;  her  sweet  face,  eyes,  actions,  gestures,  hands,  feet,  speech,  length,  breadth, 
height,  depth,  and  the  rest  of  her  dimensions,  are  so  surveyed,  measured,  and  taken, 
by  that  Astrolabe  of  phantasy,  and  that  so  violently  sometimes,  with  such  earnestness 
and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong  an  imagination,  that  at  length  he  thinks 
he  sees  her  indeed ;  he  talks  with  her,  he  embraceth  her,  Izion-like,  pro  Junone 
mibemj  a  cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said.    JViAt/  prater  Leucippen  cerno^  Leucippe  mihi 


"  Celestine,  act.  1.  credo  in  Melebeam.  &c.       >*  Ter. 
Ennuch.  act.  I.  ac.  S.  **  Virg.  4.  Mn.  » Inter* 

ditt  oculi,  et  aurea  occupatie  distrabunt  animum,  at 
noctu  solus  Jactor,  ad  aomram  aoronus  paulum  miser- 
tns,  nee  umen  ex  animo  pueUa  abiit,  sed  omnia  mihi 
dt  Leodppe  aoouiim  erut.         vTou  hae  nocto  aom- 


nam  hisee  oculis  non  vidi.    Ter.  »  Buchanan,  syl. 

^JEn.  Sylv.  Te  dies,  noctesque  amo,  te  oogito.  te  deai* 
dero,  te  voco,  te  expecto,  te  spero,  tecum  oblecto  me, 
totus  in  te  sum.  ••  Uor.  lib.  2.  ode  9.  *  Petro- 

niua.  MTibullus,  1. 3.  Eleg.  Si 
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perpetud  in  oeuUs,  et  ammo  venatur^  I  see  and  meditate  of  nonglit  Imt  LeQeqipeL 

be  she  present  or  absent,  all  is  one ; 


*>  **  Et  qaamvis  abent  placids  pretentia  fbmuB 
ilnein  dederat  pnoaana  fonna,  manebat  amor. 


That  impression  of  her  beanty  is  still  fixed  in  his  mindf- *^*^  A^ereitf  vnfM.  pedan 


Moant  Oargania  hath  not  ao  many 
As  lover*a  breast  hath  arieToaa  woaada. 
And  linked  caiea,  whioi  love ' 


vuUus ;"  as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog  thinks  all  he  sees  dogs — dogs  in 
meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink  :  his  mistress  is  in  his  eyes,  ears,  heart,  in 
all  his  senses.  Valleriola  had  a  merchant,  his  patient,  in  the  same  predicament ;  and 
*Ulricus  Molitor,  out  of  Austin,  hath  a  story  of  one,  that  through  vehemency  of  his 
love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mistress  present  with  him,  she  talked  with  him, 
Et  commisceri  cum  ed  vigilans  videhatur^  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  efiects,  if  it  be  pleasantly  intended, 
what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when  it  is  with  fear  and  continual  sorrow,  sus- 
picion, care,  agony,  as  commonly  it  is,  still  accompanied,  what  an  intolerable  '"pain 
must  it  be  ? 

**  Non  tain  i^randea 

Oargara  eulmoa,  qiiot  demerao 
Pectore  curaa  longa  nexat 
Uaqne  cateoi,  vel  que  penitda 
Cnidelia  amor  vulnera  miecet.** 

When  the  King  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a  courtier  of  his,  for  loving  of  a 
young  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  fiir  above  his  fortunes,  '^ApoUonius  in  presence 
by  all  means  persuaded  to  let  him  alone ;  "  For  to  love  and  not  enjoy  was  a  most 
unspeakable  torment,''  no  iynxii  could  invent  the  like  punishment ;  as  a  gnat  al  a 
candle,  in  a  short  space  he  would  consume  himself.  For  love  is  a  perpetimi  ^Jboj 
angor  ommt,  a  warfare,  militai  omni  omofM,  a  grievous  wound  is  love  still,  and  a 
lover's  heart  is  Cupid's  quiver,  a  consuming  "fire,  ^accede  ad  hune  igntmj  ifc.  an 
inextinguishable  fire. 

» "  alitor  et  creaeit  malum, 

Et  ardet  intus,  qualia  JBLnmo  vapor 
Exuadat  aotro** 

As  £tna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  than  JExoh  or  any  material  fire. 

" **  Kam  amor  acpe  Lypareo 

Valeano  ardentiorem  flammam  iocendcre  wfAtV* 

Vulcan's  flames  are  but  smoke  to  this.  For  fire,  saith  "Xenophon,  bums  them 
alone  that  stand  near  it,  or  touch  it ;  but  this  fire  of  love  burneth  and  scorcheth  a&r 
ofi^  and  is  more  hot  and  vehement  than  any  material  fire :  ^Ignis  in  ignejurit,  'tis  a 
fire  in  a  fire,  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero  burnt  Rome,  as  GaUsto 
urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed  men's  bodies  and  goods ;  but  this  fire  devours  the 
soul  itself,  ^  and  *  one  soul  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand  bodies."  No  water  can 
quench  this  wild  fire. 


'  In  peetu  cosooa  abaorbult  ianea, 

•  •        •  —      *  • 


;nea  qai  nee  aqua  perimi  potulre,  nee  imbre 
"minui,  neque  framinibua,  magiciaque  auaorrla.' 


Except  it  be  tears  and  sighs,  for  so  they  may  chance  find  a  little  ease. 


**  A  fire  he  took  into  Ua  breaat. 
Which  water  ooald  not  qnendi. 
Nor  lierb,  nor  art,  nor  magic  ipeUa 
Could  quell,  nor  any  drench.** 


«>**8ic  eandentia  oolla,  sic  patena  ftooa, 
Sic  me  blanda  tui  Neera  ocelli. 
Sic  parea  minio  gmm  pemrunt, 
Ut  ni  me  lachryroe  riaent  pereonea, 
Totua  in  tenuea  earn  favillaa.** 


'  So  thy  vrhite  nedc.  Nesra,  me  poor  aovl 
Doth  acorch,  thy  cheelw,  thy  wanton  eyes  that  rail: 
Were  it  not  for  my  dropping  tears  that  hinder, 
I  ahouJd  be  quite  bamt  up  Iwthwith  to  cinder." 


This  fire  strikes  like  lightning,  which  made  those  old  Grecians  paint  Cupid,  in  many 
of  their  ^  temples,  with  Jupiter's  thunderbolts  in  his  hands ;  for  it  wounds,  and  can- 
not be  perceived  how,  whence  it  came,  where  it  pierced.  ^•"Unmttr,  et  atam^ 
peetora  vulnus  hahetU^^  and  can  hardly  be  discerned  at  first 


M "  Eit  mollia  flamma  medullaa, 

Et  tadtom  inaano  vivit  sub  pectore  vulnua.** 


A  gentle  wound,  an  eaay  fire  it  was. 
And  aly  at  flrat,  and  aeeietly  did 


"  Ovid.  Faat.  S.  ver.  775.  "Although  the  preaence  of 
bar  Air  form  ia  wantina,  the  love  which  it  kindled 
remaina."  «  Virg.  iEn.  4.  *  De  PythoniMa. 

*>Juno,  nee  ira  deum  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  hnstia, 
quantum  tute  potia  animia  illapaus.  Silina  lui.  15.  bei. 
Punic,  de  amore.  »  Philoatratua  vita  ejoa.    Mail* 

mum  tormentum  quod  exeogitare,  vel  dooere  te  poaium, 
aat  ipae  amor.  >■  Aaaonina  c  35.  ■  Et 


carpitur  igne;  et  mihi  aeae  oflHt  nltra 
Amyntaa.  MTVr.  ^bq^.  s*8ea.HippaL 

>•  'raeocritna,  edyl.  3.  Levibus  eor  eat  violafatle  tattai 
I*  lania  tangentea  aolum  urit,  at  forma  procul  astantee 
inflammat.  "  Noniua.  »  Mi^o''  >ll*  flaaima 

que  conaumit  unam  animam,  qaam  qus  centum  nuHta 
corporum.  «  Mant.  ej^.  SL  «>  MamUaa  EUg. 

ill*.  1.      *  Imaginea  deorom.      •Ovtd.     ^Mam,^ 
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But  by-and-by  it  began  to  rage  and  bum  amain ; 


**  Pectus  iavanum  vapor, 

Amorque  torret,  inius  Hevua  vorat 
Penitui  medullas,  aique  per  venas  meat 
Visoeribus  ifnls  mersus,  el  yenii  latens, 
Ut  agilis  alias  flamma  percurrit  irabes.** 


*  This  flery  vapour  rageth  in  the  veins, 
And  scorcheUi  entrails,  as  when  fire  burns 
A  bouse,  it  nimbly  runs  along  the  beams, 
And  at  the  last  the  whole  it  overturns." 


Abraham  Uoffemannus,  lib.  1.  amor  conjugal,  cap.  2.  p.  22.  relates  out  of  Plato,  how 
that  Empedocles,  the  philosopher,  was  present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  that  died  for 
love,  ^  ^^  his  heart  was  combust,  his  liver  smoky,  his  lungs  dried  up,  insomuch  that 
he  verily  believed  his  soul  was  either  sodden  or  roasted  through  the  vehemency  of 
love's  fire.''  Which  belike  made  a  modern  writer  of  amorous  emblems  express  love's 
fury  by  a  pot  hanging  over  the  fire,  and  Cupid  blowing  the  coals.  As  the  heat  consumes 
the  water,  ^  ^^  Sic  sua  consumit  viscera  ccscus  amor^'*  so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical 
moisture.     Another  compares  love  to  a  melting  torch,  which  stood  too  near  the  fire. 


Bic  quo  quia  proprior  sue  puelle  est, 
Hoc  stultus  proprior  sue  runinn  esu* 


"  The  nearer  he  unto  his  mistress  is. 
The  nearer  he  unto  bis  ruin  is." 


So  that  to  say  truth,  as  ^  Castillo  describes  it,  '^  The  beginning,  middle,  end  of  love 
is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agony,  torment,  irksomeness,  wearisomeness ; 
so  that  to  be  squalid,  ugly,  miserable,  solitary,  discontent,  dejected,  to  wbh  for  death, 
to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  certain  signs  and  ordinary  actions  of  a 
lovensick  person."  This  continual  pain  and  torture  makes  them  forget  themselves, 
if  they  be  hr  gone  with  it,  in  doubt,  despair  of  obtaining,  or  eagerly  bent,  to  neglect 
all  ordinary  business. 

•• **  pendent  opera  internipta,  mineque 

Muromm  ingentes,  squataque  maehina  cnlo.** 

Love-sick  Dido  lef^  her  work  undone,  so  did  ^  Phtedra, 

"  Palladis  tele  vacant 


Et  inter  ipsas  pensa  labuntur  manna." 

Faustus,  in  ""Mantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  anything  he  did, 

**  Nulla  quies  mihi  dulcia  erat,  nullus  labor  egro 
Pectore,  sensus  ineni,  ei  mens  torpore  sepulta, 
Carminis  occiderat  studium.'*— 

And  'tis  the  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons  and  their  estates,  as 
the  shepherd  in  ^  Theocritus,  Et  hac  harha  inculta  est,  squalidique  capilli^  their 
beards  flag,  and  they  have  no  more  care  of  pranking  themselves  or  of  any  business, 
they  care  not,  as  they  say,  which  end  goes  forward. 


M  '•  Oblitusquc  greges.  et  rura  domestica  totus 
AS  Uritur.  et  nocies  in  luctum  expendit  amaras.** 


Forgetting  flocks  of  sheep  and  country  Arms, 
The  silly  shepherd  alwaya  mourns  and  burns." 


Love-sick  ^Clisrea,  when  he  came  from  Pamphila's  house,  and  had  not  so  good 
welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort^  Parmeno  meets  him,  quid  tristis  es  f  Why 
art  thou  so  sad  man?  undo  es?  whence  comest,  how  doest?  but  he  sadly  replies, 
Ego  hercle  nescio  neque  unde  earn,  neque  quorsum  eam^  ita  prorsus  oblUus  sum  meij 
I  have  so  forgotten  myself,  I  neither  know  where  I  am,  nor  whence  I  come,  nor 
whether  I  will,  what  I  do.    P.  ""How  so ?"   Ch.  "  I  am  in  love."  Prudens  sciens. 

" "  vivus  vidensque  pereo^  nee  quid  agam  scio?^  *"  He  that  erst  had  his  thoughts 

free  (as  Philostratus  Lemnins,  in  an  epistle  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion),  and 
spent  his  time  like  a  hard  student,  in  those  delightsome  philosophical  precepts ;  he 
that  with  the  sun  and  moon  wandered  all  over  the  world,  vfiih  stara  themselves 
ranged  about,  and  left  no  secret  or  small  mystery  in  nature  unsearched,  since  he  was 
enamoured  can  do  nothing  now  but  think  and  meditate  of  love  mattera,  day  and 
night  composeth  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress ;  all  his  study,  endeavour,  is  to 


*  Seneca.  **  Cnr  totum  combustum,  jecur  suffii> 

mi^atum,  pulmo  areflictus,  ut  credam  miseram  illam 
animam  bis  elixam  aut  combuBtam,ob  maximum  ardo- 
rem  quern  patiuotur  ob  ignem  amoris.  *>  Embl. 

Amat.  4.  et  5.  *  Grotius.  *  Lib.  4.  nam  istius 

amoris  neque  principia,  neque  media  aliud  habentquid, 
quam  molestias,  dolores,  cructatus,  defatigationes,  adeo 
ut  miserum  ewe  merore,  gemitu,  solitudine  torqueri, 
mortem  optare.  semperque  debaochari.siutcerta  aman- 
tium  signa  et  certc  actiones.  m  Virg.  Mn.  4.  "  The 
works  are  interrupted,  promises  of  great  walls,  and 
>6affi>ldings  rising  towanto  the  skies,  are  all  suspended.** 
■^Senoca  Hip.  act.   "The  shuttle  stops,  and  the  web 
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hangs  unfinished  ft-om  her  hands.**  ■  Eclog.  I. 

"  No  rest,  no  business  pleased  my  love-sick  breast,  my 
fhcultiea  became  dormant,  my  mind  torpid,  and  I  lost 
my  taste  for  poetry  and  song.**  •*  Edyl.  14.  **  Manu 
Eclog.  S.  M  Ov.  Met.  13.  de  Polyphemo :  uritor 

oblittts  peeorum,  antrorumque  suoruni;  jamque  tibi 
forme,  tee.  "Ter.  Eunuch.  '^  ftui  quaMo?  Amo. 
**  Ter.  Eunuch.  •*  Qui  olim  cogitabat  que  vellet,  et 
pulcberrimis  philosopbia:  pneceptis  operam  insumpsit, 
qui  univorsi  circuittones  omlique  naturam.  Ax.  Hanc 
unam  intendit  operam,  de  sola  cogitat,  noctes  et  die* 
se  componit  ad  hanc,  et  ad  acerbam  serviiutem  redao> 
tus  aoimUa,  k,c 
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approve  himself  to  his  mistress,  to  win  his  mistress'  favour,  to  compass  his  desiie, 
to  be  counted  her  servant"  When  Peter  Abelard,  that  great  scholar  of  his  age, 
"^  Cui  soli  paHtU  scibile  qukquid  erat^'^  (^  whose  faculties  were  equal  to  any  diffi- 
culty in  learning,")  was  now  in  love  with  Heloise,  he  had  no  mind  to  visit  or  fre- 
quent schools  and  scholars  any  more,  Tctdiosum  wihi  valdejmi  (as  *'he  confeaaech) 
ad  scholas  procedere^  vel  in  iis  morarif  all  his  mind  was  on  his  new  mistress. 

Now  to  tills  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  his  suit,  to  prose- 
cute his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself,  goods,  fortunes  for  her,  and  though  he  lose 
aud  alienate  all  his  friends,  be  threatened,  be  cast  off,  and  disinherited ;  for  as  the 
poet  saith,  ^^Jimori  quis  legem  detf  though  he  be  utterly  undone  by  it,  disgraced,  go 
a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he  will  willingly  beg,  haaird  all  be 
hath,  goods,  lands,  shame,  scandal,  fiune,  and  life  itself. 


"Non  rwedam  neqae  qaieaeaiD,  oocta  et  interdio. 
Prim  profecto  quani  »at  ipMin.  aat  mortem  inTeatifsyero.* 


**  I  *ll  never  rest  or  eeaie  my  aait 
Till  ilie  or  deaUi  do  make  mi 


Parthenis  in  **  Aristsenetus  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much.  ^  I  may  have  better 
matches,  I  confess,  but  farewell  shame,  fiurewell  honour,  fiirewell  honesty,  fiirewefl 
friends  and  fortunes,  &c.  O,  Harpedona,  keep  my  counsel,  I  will  leave  all  for  his  aweel 
sake,  I  will  have  him,  say  no  more,  contra  gentes^  I  am  resolved,  I  will  have  him." 
'^Gobrias,  the  captain,  when  he  had  espied  Rhodanthe,  the  fiur  captive  maid,  fdl 
upon  his  knees  before  Mystilus,  the  general,  with  tears,  vows,  and  all  the  rhetoric 
he  could,  by  the  scars  he  had  formerly  received,  the  good  service  he  had  done,  or 
whatsoever  else  was  dear  unto  him,  besought  lus  governor  he  might  have  the  c^ 
tive  viigin  to  be  his  wife,  virtuiis  siub  spolium^  as  a  reward  of  his  worth  and  service; 
and,  moreover,  he  would  forgive  him  the  money  which  was  owing,  and  all  reckon- 
ings besides  due  unto  him,  **  I  ask  no  more,  no  part  of  booty,  no  portion,  but  Rho- 
d^the  to  be  my  wife."  And  when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  fair  means,  he 
fell  to  treachery,  force  and  villany,  and  set  his  life  at  stake  at  last  to  accomplish  his 
desire.  Tis  a  common  humour  this,  a  general  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  so  aflected, 
and  which  .£milia  told  Aratiue,  a  courtier  in  C^tilio's  discourse,  ''^surely  Amtiiie, 
if  thou  werst  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst  not  love ;  ingenuously  confess,  for  if  thou 
hadst  been  thoroughly  enamoured,  thou  wouldst  have  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
please  thy  mistress.  For  that  is  the  law  of  love,  to  will  and  nill  the  same." 
^  ^^  Tantum  velle  et  nolle^  velit  nolit  quod  arnica.'*^ 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  tliem  all,  they  are  very  slaves,  drudges 
for  the  time,  madmen,  fools,  dizzards,  ^  airahilarii^  beside  themselves,  and  as  blnsd 
as  beetles.  Their  "  dotage  Lb  most  eminent,  Amare  simul  et  sapere  ipsi  Jovi  mm 
datur^  as  Seneca  holds,  Jupiter  himself  cannot  love  and  be  wise  both  together;  the 
very  best  of  them,  if  once  they  be  overtaken  with  this  passion,  the  most  staid,  dis- 
creet, grave,  generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to  govern  themselves,  in  this  commit 
many  absurdities,  many  indecorums,  unbefitting  their  gravity  and  persons. 

<***Uaiaatti8  amai  aervit,  aeqaitur  captivua  amantem, 
Fert  domit&  cervice  Jugum** 

^  Samson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,"  &c.  are  justly  taxed  of  indiscretion 
in  this  point ;  the  middle  sort  are  between  hawk  and  buzzard ;  and  although  they 
do  perceive  and  acknowledge  their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury,  yet  they  cannot 
withstand  it ;  as  well  may  witness  those  expostulations  and  confessions  of  Dido  in 
Viigil. 

TC  *'  Incipit  eflkri  roediAque  in  yooe  reeistiL^*— PJh#dr«  t»  Smmcc 
n  "  duod  ratio  poacit,  vineit  ae  reg nat  furor, 
Potentque  totA  menie  dominator  detta.'*-njl4frrika  <a  "  (Md. 

Ilia  quidem  aentit,  foBdoque  repua nat  amori,  "  She  wea  and  knowa  her  fault,  and  doth 

idr 


Et  secum  quo  mpnle  feror,  quid  molior,  inquit, 
Dii  precor,  et  pietas,**  &e. 


Against  her  filthy  lu«t  ahe  doth  coniend. 
Anil  whither  go  I,  what  am  I  about  T 
And  God  forbid,  yet  doth  it  in  the  end." 


*  Pare  epitaphii  ejus.         u  Epist.  prima.        <*  Boe- 
thios,  1.  a  Met  ult.  •  Epist.  lib.  6.    Valeat  pador, 

valeat  honestas,  valeat  honor.  •*  Theodor.  prodro* 

mus.  lib.  3.  Amor  Mystili  genibut  obvolutus,  uber* 
timque  lachrimans.  Ac.  Nihil  ez  tota  prcda  prcter 
Rhodanthem  virgiiiem  aceipiam.  *>  Lib.  3.  Certe 

vix  credam.  et  bona  fide  fateare  Aratine.te  non  amasse 
adeo  vehementer;  si  enim  vere  amasses,  nihil  priusaut 
potius  optaases,  quam  amats  mulieri  placere.  Ea  enim 
•noria  lex  eat  idem  velle  et  nolle.  «  Stroia.  nl 


Epig.  ^  <luippe  hae  omnia  ex  atra  bile  et  amoK 

rtrovenlont.    Jason  Pratensia.  *  Immeoau  amor 

pae  Btuliltia  est.  Cardan,  lib.  1.  de  aaptentia.  *  Mas- 
tuan.  **  Whoever  is  in  love  is  in  slaver)-,  he  followa 
his  sweetheart  as  a  captive  bia  captor,  and  wean  a  yoke 
on  his  submiisive  neck.**  *•  Virg.  J£n.  4.    **8he 

began  to  speak,  but  stopped  In  the  middle  of  her  do- 
course.*'  ' *  Seneca  Uippol.  ••  What  reaaon  reqaiita 
raging  love  forbids.**         n  jfeu  lo. 
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Again, 


••  Pervifil  if  ne 

Carpitur  indomito,  furioMque  vota  retreetat, 
Et  modo  denperat,  modo  vult  tentara,  padetqiM 
£t  CO  pit,  et  quid  agat,  non  invenit,**  fte. 


**  With  raging  loat  ahe  Imnia,  and  now  recaUt 
Her  vow,  and  then  deapaira,  and  when  'tie  paat, 
H«r  former  thougbta  ahe*ll  proaecute  in  haste. 
And  what  to  do  ahe  luiowa  not  at  the  laat.** 


She  will  and  will  not,  abhors :  and  yet  as  Medaea  did,  doth  it. 


-"  Trahit  invitam  noya  vis,  aliudque  enpido, 


Reaaoo  pulla  one  way,  burning  lust  another, 

She  aees  and  Icnows  what's  good,  but  sbedoth  neither/ 


Mens  alind  auadet ;  video  meliora,  probbqae, 
Detcriora  aequor." 

1***0  f^ana,  amorque,  et  mentia  emots  ftiror, 
C^uo  me  abstulistiaf  ** 

The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many  brute  beasts,  reason 
counsels  one  way,  thy  friends,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  danger,  and  an  ocean  of 
cares  that  will  certainly  follow ;  yet  this  furious  lust  precipitates,  counterpoiseth, 
weighs  down  on  the  other;  though  it  be  their  utter  undoing,  perpetual  infamy,  loss, 
yet  they  will  do  it,  and  become  at  last  insensatij  void  of  sense ;  degenerate  into 
dogs,  hogs,  asses,  brutes ;  as  Jupiter  into  a  bull,  Apuleius  an  ass,  Lycaon  a  wolf, 
Tereus  a  lapwing,  ''*  Calisto  a  bear,  Elpenor  and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Circe.  For 
what  else  may  we  think  those  ingenious  poets  to  have  shadowed  in  their  witty  fic- 
tions and  poems  but  that  a  man  once  given  over  to  his  lust  (as  "^  Fulgentius  inteir- 
prets  that  of  Apuleius,  Mciat,  of  Tereus)  ^  is  no  better  than  a  beast." 

1*  **  Rex  fiieram.  sic  crista  docet,  sed  sorrilda  vita         1  "  I  waa  a  king,  my  crown  my  wltneaa  is, 

Immundam  i  tanto  culmine  fecit  avem.**  |  Bat  by  my  fllthiness  am  come  to  this." 

Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weakness  and  dotage,  or 
rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordinary  sign  of  it, ""  love  is  blind,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  Cupid's  blind,  and  so  are  all  his  followers.  Quisquis  amat  ranam^  ranam 
putat  esse  Viaftam.  Every  lover  admires  his  mistress,  though  she  be  very  deformed 
of  herself,  ill-favoured,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale,  red,  yellow,  tanned,  tallow-faced, 
have  a  swollen  juggler's  platter  face,  or  a  thin,  lean,  chitty  face,  have  clouds  in  her 
lace,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  goggle-eyed,  blear-eyed,  or  with  staring  eyes,  she  looks 
like  a  squisM  cat,  hold  her  head  still  awry,  heavy,  dull,  hollow-eyed,  black  or  yel- 
low about  the  eyes,  or  squint-eyed,  sparrow-mouUied,  Persian  hook-nosed,  have  a 
sharp  fox  nose,  a  red  nose,  China  flat,  great  nose,  nare  simo  patuloque^  a  nose  like  a 
promontory,  gubbertushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle  browed, 
a  witch's  beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room,  her  nose  drop  winter  and  sum- 
mer, with  a  Bavarian  poke  under  her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave  eared,  with  a  long 
crane's  neck,  which  stands  awry  too,  pendulis  mammis^  ^  her  dugs  like  two  double 
jugs,"  or  else  no  dugs,  in  that  other  extreme,  bloody  fallen  fingers,  she  have  filthy, 
long  unpared  nails,  scabbed  hands  or  wrists,  a  tanned  skin,  a  rotten  carcass,  crooked 
back,  she  stoops,  is  lame,  splea-footed,  "  as  slender  in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the 
waist,"  gouty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her  shoes,  her  feet  stink,  she  breed  lice,  a 
mere  changeling,  a  very  monster,  an  oaf  imperfect,  her  whole  complexion  savours, 
a  harsh  voice,  incondite  gesture,  vile  gait,  a  vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a  slug,  a  (at 
fustylugs,  a  truss,  a  long  lean  rawbone,  a  skeleton,  a  sneaker  (si  qua  latent  meliora 
puta)<f  and  to  thy  judgment  looks  like  a  mard  in  a  lantern,  whom  thou  couldst  not 
fimcy  for  a  world,  but  hatest,  loathest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  fitce,  or  blow 
thy  nose  in  her  bosom,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man,  a  dowdy,  a  slut,  a  scold, 
a  nasty,  rank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly  quean,  dishonest  peradventure,  obscene,  base, 
beggarly,  rude,  foolish^  untaught,  peevish,  Irus'  daughter,  Thersites'  sister,  Grobians' 
scholar,  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires  her  for  all  this,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any 

such  errors,  or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind,  "^Ipsa  hac delectant^  veluH 

Balhiimm  Polypus  JigruB ;  he  had  rather  have  her  than  any  woman  in  the  world. 
If  he  were  a  king,  she  alone  should  be  his  queen,  his  empress.  0  that  he  had  but 
the  wealth  and  treasure  of  both  the  Indies  to  endow  her  with,  a  carrack  of  diamonds, 
a  chain  of  pearl,  a  cascanet  of  jewels,  ^a  pair  of  calf-sfln  doves  of  four-pence  a  pair 
were  fitter),  or  some  such  toy,  to  send  her  for  a  token,  sne  should  have  it  with  all 


VBoclianan.     **0h  fraud,  and  love,  and  distraction  I  amans:  ave  hae  nihil  IMius,  nihil  libidinoaius.  Sabia 
of  mind,  wbither  have  you  led  me  V*  ^  An  immo.  >  in  Ovid.  Met.  "  Love  is  like  a  false  glass,  which 


dest  woman  is  like  a  bear.  "  Feram  induit  dum 

rosaa  comedat,  idem  ad  ao  redoat.  ^  Alciatus  de 


npupa  Effibl.    Animal  immundiioi  npupa  itercora    wen  of  Agna  did  Balbinua.' 


represents  everything  fairer  than  it  is.  *>  Hor.  aer. 

lib.  sat.  1.  a    **  These  very  things  pleaae  him,  as  tho 
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his  heart ;  he  would  spend  m3rriad8  of  crowns  for  her  sake.  Venus  herself,  Pkntfaea, 
Cleopatra,  Tarquin^s  TanaquO,  Herod's  Mariamne,  or  ^Maiy  of  Bmgniidy,  if  abe 
were  alive,  would  not  match  her. 


'(Vincit  Tultoi  bae  lyndarioc, 
Uui  moverant  honrida  bella.** 


Let  Paris  himself  be  judge)  renowned  Helen  comes  short,  that  RodopheiBii  PhiDiB, 
Larissean  Coronis,  Babylonian  Thisbe,  Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &c.,  your  eoiiinter- 
feit  ladies  were  never  so  feir  as  she  is. 


Claicquid  erit  pladdi,  lepidi,  grati,  atqae  fkeeti, 
Vivida  caactorum  retinet  JPandora  deonun.** 


Wba(«'er  is  prttty,  pleasant, 
Wbate*cr  Pandora  bad.  tibt  doUi 


^Diceham  Trivia  formatn  nihil  esse  DiaiuB.  Diana  was  not  to  be  compared  to  ber« 
nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  any  goddess.  Thetis'  feet  were  as  bright  as  silver,  the 
ankles  of  Hebe  clearer  than  crystal,  the  arms  of  Aurora  as  ruddy  as  the  roee,  Jvno^ 
breasts  as  white  as  snow,  Minerva  wise,  Venus  fiur ;  but  what  of  this  ?  Dainty 
thou  to  me.    She  is  all  in  all. 


Gkelia  ridenf 


Eit  Venua,  iooadaoa  Jono,  Mioenra  loqaena.' 


M  *'  Fhireat  oflUr,  that  fUrneai  doCh  emcL"* 


Ephemerus  in  Aristsenetus,  so  far  admireth  his  mistress'  good  parts,  that  he  makes 
proclamation  of  them,  and  challengeth  all  comers  in  her  behalf.  *^  Whoever  eaw 
the  beauties  of  the  east,  or  of  the  west,  let  them  come  from  all  quarters,  all,  and  idl 
truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  excellent  feature  as  this  is."  A  good  fellow  in  Pe* 
tronius  cries  out,  no  tongue  can  "  tell  his  lady's  fine  feature,  or  express  it,  qncfmid 
dixeris  nanus  eriLf  Sfc. 

**  No  toDfoe  can  her  perftetioni  tell. 
In  wboee  eaeb  part,  all  tonfuet  may  dwell.** 

Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  his  humour  and  opinion.    She  is  nulU  seeundA,  a  raie 
creature,  a  phoenix,  the  sole  commandress  of  his  thoughts,  queen  of  his  desires, 
only  delight :  as  "  Triton  now  feelingly  sings,  that  love-sick  sea-god : 


**  Candida  Leacothoe  plaeet,  et  plaeeC  atra  Melene, 
Bed  Galatea  plaeet  Um^  mafia  omniboa  una.** 


'  Pair  Leocotbe.  black  Melene  please  me 
But  Galatea  doib  by  odds  tbe  rest  ezceL** 


All  the  ffracious  elogies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons  of  the  best  things  in 
the  world,  the  most  glorious  names ;  whatsoever,  I  say,  is  pleasant,  amiable,  sweet, 
grateful,  and  delicious,  are  too  little  for  her. 

"Pbmbop«lcbrioret«,n,re  Pbcbi.**  |        "S£diSliir«n*\'iS!;.*^^ 

Stars,  sun,  moons,  metals,  sweetrsmelling  flowers,  odoun,  perfumes,  colours,  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  pearls,  precious  stones,  snow,  painted  birds,  doves,  honey,  sugar,  spice« 

cannot  express  her,  *  so  soA,  so  tender,  so  radiant,  sweet,  so  frir,  is  she. 

JHollior  cunieuli  eapillo^  Sfc, 


Lydia  bella,  paella  Candida, 
Qiuc  beni  superas  lac,  et  liliam, 
Albamque  simul  roeam  et  mbicnndam, 
Et  eipolitom  ebar  Indienm.** 


'  Fine  Lydia,  my  mistress,  wblte  and  lUr, 
Tbe  milk,  tbe  lily  do  not  tbee  ea 
Tbe  rose  so  white,  the  roee  so  red  to 
And  Indian  ivory  comes  short  of 


Such  a  description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a  fair  lady  *. 


«  Thst  BwMU  that  wufukrer  to  §*n, 
Tktmi»liiifi^0mtk§tUlkgr§tm: 
An4/r$Mktr  tkm  JVsy  wUkJUwtrg 
Ar  with  tM0  rut  ecUmr  gtrove  kar  ku$, 
Iw»H  wkUk  WM  iktfakrtr  $f  Os  Hmu 


In  this  very  phrase  **  Polyphemus  courts  Galatea : 


**Candidior  folio  niyei  Galatea  ligustri, 
Floridior  prato,  longi  proeerior  alno, 

ailendidior  vitro,  tenero  lascivior  bado,  dx. 
ollior  et  qrgni  plnmts,  et  lacte  coacto.** 


'  Whiter  Galet  than  tbe  white  withie-wind, 
F^ei ber  than  a  Held,  higher  than  a  tree. 
Brighter  than  glass,  more  wanton  than  a  kid. 
Softer  than  swan*s  down,  or  ought  that  may  be.** 


So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian,  which  John  Secun- 
dus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modem  poet,  hath  translated  into  verse.    When  Doris  and 


«  Tbe  daogbCer  and  heir  of  Carolus  Pugnaz.  *  Be* 
Bcca  in  Octavia.  "  Her  beauty  excels  tbe  T^ndarian 
Belen*s,  which  cansed  such  dreadful  wars.**  n  Loeche- 
na.  *  Mantuan.  £gl.  I.  •*  Angerianas.  •*  Paerie 
Oneene,  Cant.  lyr.  <t  *  Eptst.  13.    Quis  unqnam 

▼idit  orientis,  qnis  oeeideniis,  veniant  nndiqoa 


omnes,  et  dicant  veraces,  an  tam  insigncm  vide  tint  ftr- 
mam.  ••  Nulla  vox  Ibrmam  ejus  possit  csssmebes. 

dere.  ^  Cakagnini  dial.  GalaL  •*  (^mllBS 

•  Petronii  Catalect.  **  Chancer,  in  the  Knights 

TUe.       n  Ovid.  Met.  IS. 
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those  other  sea  nymphs  upbraided  her  with  her  ugly  misshapen  lover,  Polyphemus ; 
she  replies,  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice, 

*>»  Et  pland  invidia  hue  mera  voi  ttimulare  vldetur. 
Quod  noD  yoa  iUd«in  ut  in«  Polyphemua  auet :" 

Say  what  they  could,  he  was  a  proper  man.  And  as  Heloise  writ  to  her  sweetheart 
Peter  Abelard,  Si  me  Augustus  orhis  imperator  uxorem  expeteret^  mallem  tua  esse 
meretrix  quam  orhis  imperatrix  ;  she  had  rather  be  his  vassal,  his  quean,  than  the 

world's  empress  or  queen. ntm  si  me  Jupiter  ipse  forte  velit^ she  would  not 

change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself. 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a  most  loathsome  creature ;  and  as  when  a  country  fellow 
disconunended  once  that  exquisite  picture  of  Helen,  made  by  Zeuxis,  "  for  he  saw 
no  such  beauty  in  it ;  Nichomachus  a  love-sick  spectator  replied,  Sume  tihi  meos 
oculos  et  deam  existimabis^  take  mine  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  think  she  is  a  goddess, 
dote  on  her  forthwith,  count  all  her  vices  virtues ;  her  imperfections  infirmities,  ab- 
solute and  perfect :  if  she  be  flat-nosed,  she  is  lovely ;  if  hook-nosed,  kingly ;  if 
dwarfish  and  little,  pretty;  if  tall,  proper  and  man-like,  our  brave  British  Boadicea; 
if  crooked,  wise ;  if  monstrous,  comely ;  her  defects  are  no  defects  at  all,  she  hath 
no  deformities.  Immo  nee  ipsum  arnica  stereus  fcetet^  though  she  be  nasty,  fulsome, 
as  Sostratus'  bitch,  or  Parmeno's  sow ;  thou  hadst  as  live  have  a  snake  in  thy  bosom, 
a  toad  in  thy  dish,  and  callest  her  witch,  devil,  hag,  with  all  the  filthy  names  thou 
canst  invent;  he  admires  her  on  the  other  side,  she  is  his  idol,  lady,  mistress, 
^  venerilla*  queen,  the  quintessence  of  beauty,  an  angel,  a  star,  a  goddess. 

**  Thou  art  my  Veata,  thou  my  goddeM  art. 
Thy  hallowed  temple  only  ia  my  heart." 

The  fragrency  of  a  thousand  courtesans  is  in  her  face :  ^  ^ec  pulchra  effigies^  Jubc 
Cypridis  atU  StraUndces  ;  'tis  not  Venus'  picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish  infanta's,  as 
you  suppose  (good  sir),  no  princess,  or  king's  daughter  :  no,  no,  but  his  divine  mis- 
tress, forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinia,  his  dear  Antiphila,  to  whose  service  he  is  wholly 
consecmte,  whom  he  alone  adores. 

M  *•  Cui  eomparatua  indeeeni  erit  pavo,  *|        **  To  whom  conferr'd  a  peacock's  f ndeoent, 

Inamabilia  aciurus,  el  frequena  Pbmoix.**  I  A  equirrera  berth,  a  pbOBoix  too  frequent 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegancies,  pleasures,  attend  her.  He  prefers  her  before  a 
m3rriad  of  court  ladies. 

<*  "  He  that  commenda  Phillia  or  Nersa, 
Or  Amarillii,  or  Galatea, 
Tltyrus  or  Melibea,  by  your  leave, 
Let  him  be  mute,  his  love  the  praiiee  have." 

Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So  "  Qaintus  Catullus  admired 
his  squint-eyed  friend  Roscius. 

"  Pace  mihi  lieeat  (CcBlestee)  dicere  veatr&,  I      **  Bv  your  leave  gentle  Godi,  this  1  *I1  say  true, 

Mortalis  visus  puichrior  ease  Deo."  |        There  'a  none  of  you  that  have  ao  (kir  a  hue.'* 

All  the  bombast  epithets,  pathetical  adjuncts,  incomparably  fair,  curiously  neat,  divine, 
sweet,  dainty,  delicious,  &c.,  pretty  diminutives,  corculum^  suaviolum^  Sfc.  pleasant 
names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon,  pigsney,  kid,  honey,  love, 
dove,  chicken,  &c.  he  puts  on  her. 

***  Meum  mel,  mea  mavitas,  meum  cor, 
Meum  auaviolum,  mei  lepores," 

^  my  life,  my  light,  my  jewel,  my  glory,  ^Margareta  speciosoj  cujus  respectu  omnia 
mundi  pretiosa  sordent^  my  sweet  Margaret,  my  sole  delight  and  darling.  And  as 
^  Rhodomant  courted  Isabella : 


**  By  all  kind  words  and  geaturea  that  he  might. 
He  calls  her  bis  dear  heart,  his  sole  beloved. 
His  Joyrul  comfort,  and  his  sweet  delight. 


His  mistress,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  names, 
As  loving  knights  apply  to  lovely  dames." 


Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  measure ;  her  hand,  O 
quaUs  digitoSy  quos  habef  ilia  manus !  pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her  sweet  car- 
riage, sweet  voice,  tone,  O  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely  looks,  her  every 


<*  '*  It  is  envy  evidently  that  prompts  you,  because 
Polyphemus  do<>s  not  love  you  as  be  does  me."  *  Plu- 
tarch, sibi  dixit  tarn  pulchram  non  videri,  &c. 
Mduanto  quam  Lucifer  aurea  Phcebe,  tanto  viivinibus 
eonapectior  omnibus  Herce.    Ovid.        m  |f .  D.  0on.  30. 

2S2 


"'Martial.  1.  5.  Epig.  38.  ^  Arioato.  «  Tully  lib. 
1.  de  nat.  deor.  puichrior  deo.  et  tamen  erat  oculis  per* 
veraissimis.  <*  Marullua  ad  Neeram  epig.  1.  lib. 

»•  Barthiua.       >  Arioato.  Ub.  S9.  hist  8 
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thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty.  Her  very  name  (let  it  be 
what  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty,  pleasing  name ;  I  believe  now  there  ia  some  secret 
power  and  virtue  in  names,  every  action,  sight,  habit,  gesture ;  he  admires,  whether 
she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tires  soever  she  goeth,  how  excellent  it  was,  how 
well  it  became  her,  never  the  like  seen  or  heard.  ^Mille  habet  omahUy  miUe  dg- 
center  habet.  Let  her  wear  what  she  will,  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  wilL 
^i^uicqtdd  emtn  dicUy  seu  facitj  omne  deeeL  He  applauds  and  admires  everything 
she  wears,  saith  or  doth, 


« **  IIIaiD  quicqitid  agpt,  quoqud  nssUiia  vertit, 
Oompoiuit  fiirtim  subaequUarqae  decor ; 
Seu  solvit  crinei,  fusis  deeet  ene  capillis, 
Seu  eonipiit,  comptis  ett  reverenda  eomia.* 


Whatever  she  doUi,  or  wMtber  a'cr  dw  fo, 
A  >weet  and  pleafinf  graee  aiteods  fbvioock , 

Or  loose,  or  bind  her  hair,  or  conb  it  up. 
She  '■  to  be  honoured  in  what  she  doth."* 


^Vestem  induiiur^formasa  est :  extdtur^  iota  forma  est^  let  her  be  dressed  or  mi- 
dressed,  all  is  one,  she  is  excellent  still,  beautiful,  fair,  and  lovely  to  behold.  Women 
do  as  much  by  men ;  nay  more,  hr  fonder,  weaker,  and  that  by  many  parasangs. 
^  Come  to  me  my  dear  Lycias,"  (saith  Mussus  in  '  Aristsnetus)  ^  come  qniddy 
sweetheart,  all  other  men  are  satyrs,  mere  clowns,  blockheads  to  thee,  nobody  to 
thee.^'  Thy  looks,  words,  gestures,  actions,  &c.,  ^  are  incomparably  beyond  all 
others."  Venus  was  never  so  much  besotted  on  her  Adonis,  Phsdia  so  delighted 
in  Hippolitus,  Ariadne  in  Theseus,  Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamoured  on 
her  Mopsus. 

**  Be  thou  the  marygold*  and  I  will  be  the  md. 
Be  ihou  the  friar,  and  I  will  be  the  nun.** 

1  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.  Now  tell  me  what  greater  dotage  or  blindness  can 
there  be  than  this  in  both  sexes  ?  and  yet  their  "  slavery^'  is  more  eminent,  a  greater 
sign  o(  theii  folly  than  the  rest 

They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants,  Amaior  arnica,  wumd- 
piuntf  as  ^  Gastilio  terms  him,  his  mistress'  servant,  her  drudge,  prisoner,  bondman, 
what  not  ?  "  He  composeth  himself  wholly  to  her  affections  to  please  her,  and,  as 
iEmelia  said,  makes  himself  her  lacquey.  All  his  cares,  actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are 
subordinate  to  her  will  and  commandment :''  her  most  devote,  obsequious,  afiection- 
ate  servant  and  vassal.  "  For  love"  (as  'Cyrus  in  Xcnophon  well  observed)  **  is  t 
mere  tyranny,  worse  than  any  disease,  and  they  that  are  troubled  with  it  desire  to  be 
free  and  cannot,  but  are  harder  bound  than  if  they  were  in  iron  chains."  What  greater 
captivity  or  slavery  can  there  be  (as  '  Tully  expostulates)  than  to  be  in  love  ?  ^  Is 
he  a  free  man  over  whom  a  woman  domineers,  to  whom  she  prescribes  laws,  com- 
mands, forbids  what  she  will  herself;  that  dares  deny  nothing  she  demands ;  she 
asks,  he  gives ;  she  calls,  he  comes ;  she  threatens,  he  fears ;  JVequissimum  kumc 
servum  puto^  I  account  this  man  a  very  drudge."  And  as  he  follows  it,  ''^  ^  Is  this 
no  small  servitude  for  an  enamourite  to  be  every  hour  combing  his  head,  stiflening 
his  beard,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  &ce  with  sweet  water,  painting,  curling, 
and  not  to  come  abroad  but  sprucely  crowned,  decked,  and  apparelled  ?"  Yet  these 
are  but  toys  in  respect,  to  go  to  the  barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c.,  he  must  attend  upon 
her  wherever  she  goes,  run  along  th^  streets  by  her  doors  and  windows  to  see  her. 
take  all  opportunities,  sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  and  as  many 
forms  as  Jupiter  himself  ever  took;  and  come  every  day  to  her  house  (as  he  will 
surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamoured)  and  oiler  her  service,  and  follow  her  up  and 
down  from  room  to  room,  as  Lucretia's  suitors  did,  he  cannot  contain  himself  but 
he  will  do  it,  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her,  still  talking  with  her. 
"  ^  If  I  did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  chance,"  (as  the  said  Aretine^s  Lucretia  brags/ 
^  I  had  one  of  my  suitors,  nay  two  or  three  at  once  ready  to  stoop  and  take  it  iip« 
and  kiss  it,  and  with  a  low  conge  deliver  it  unto  me ;  if  I  would  walk,  another  ^iras 
ready  to  sustain  me  by  the  arm.   A  third  to  provide  fruits,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  or 


•Tiballoa.  •  Maral.  lib.  8.  «  Tibollua  1. 4. 

de  Bulpicia.  •  Arietenntaa,  Epiat.  1.  •  Epiit.  94. 
veni  cito  chariaaiaie  Lycia,  cito  yeni ;  pre  te  Satvri 
omnea  videntur  non  homines,  nnllo  loco  solus  ea,  itc. 
vLib.  3.  de  aulico,  alterius  aflSictui  se  totum  oomponit, 
tottts  placere  studet,  et  ipsius  animam  amatc  piediae- 
quam  facit.  >  Cyropaed.  I.  5.  amor  servitus,  et  qui 

amantoptatse  liberari  non  aecus  ac  alio  quoris  morbo, 
Deque  liberari  tameu  poasunt,  sed  validiori  necessitate 
lifati  sant  quam  ai  in  ferrea  vineula  confectiforenL 


•  In  paradoxis.  An  ille  mihi  liber  videtar  cai  matef 
imperat?  Cui  le|es  Imponit,  prvacriMt.  Jubet.  vctat 
quod  Tidetur.  ftui  nihil  imperanti  ncsat,  nihil  aadrt, 
tac  poacit?  dandum  ;  vocatT  yeniendum;  niaatsr? 
eztimiacendum.  ^  lllane  parva  est  seryitos  aaM* 

tomm  singulis  Tere  horfs  peetine  capillum,  calimtttro- 

3ue  barbam  componere,  faciem  aquis  rvdAieDtibafi 
iluere,  4tc  "  Si  quando  in  payiaentsm  iBranirai 
quid  mihi  exddtaaet,  eievare  inde  qnan  pronpUasiBc, 
nee  nisi  oseulo  compacto  mihi  coouneadare,  te. 
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whatsoever  I  would  eat  or  drink."  All  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her  presence, 
and  vrhen  he  comes  home,  as  Troilus  to  his  Cressida,  'tis  all  his  meditation  to  recount 
Mrith  himself  his  actions,  words,  gestures,  what  entertainment  he  had,  how  kindly 
she  used  him  in  such  a  place,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him,  and  that  infinitely 
pleased  him ;  and  then  he  breaks  out,  O  sweet  Areusa,  O  my  dearest  Antiphila,  O 
most  divine  looks,  O  lovely  graces,  and  thereupon  instantly  he  makes  an  epigram,  or 
a  sonnet  to  five  or  seven  tunes,  in  her  commendation,  or  else  he  ruminates  how  she 
rejected  his  service,  denied  him  a  kiss,  disgraced  him,  &c.,  and  that  as  efilectually  tor- 
ments him.  And  these  are  his  exercises  between  comb  and  glass,  madrigals,  ele- 
gies, &c.,  these  his  cogitations  till  he  see  her  again.  But  all  this  is  easy  and  gentle, 
and  the  least  part  of  his  labour  and  bondage,  no  hunter  will  take  such  pains  for  his 
game,  fowler  for  his  sport,  or  soldier  to  sack  a  city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistress' 
favour. 

»**  Ipsa  comet  venUm,  neque  ma  niebrou  movebont 
Saza,  nee  obliquo  dente  timendui  aper/* 

As  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus.  No  danger  shall  affright,  for  if  that  be  true  the  poets 
feign.  Love  is  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus ;  as  he  hath  delights,  pleasures,  elegances 
from  his  mother,  so  hath  he  liardness,  valour,  and  boldness  from  his  father.  And 
'tis  true  that  Bernard  hath;  Amore  nihil  mollius^  nihil  volentius^  nothing  so  boister- 
ous, nothing  so  tender  as  love.  If  once,  therefore,  enamoured,  he  will  go^  run,  ride 
many  a  mile  to  meet  her,  day  and  night,  in  a  very  dark  night,  endure  scorching  heat, 
cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow,  rain,  tempest,  till  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  those 
northern  winds  and  showers  cailnot  cool  or  quench  his  flame  of  love.  Intempestd 
nocte  non  deterretur^  he  will,  take  my  word,  sustain  hunger,  thirst,  Penetrabii  omma^ 
perrumpet  omnia,  ^  love  will  find  out  a  way,''  through  thick  and  thin  he  will  to  her, 
Expeditissimi  monies  videnlur  omnes  iranahihs,  he  will  swim  through  an  ocean,  ride 
post  over  the  Alps,  Appenines,  or  Pyrenean  hills, 

»"  bnem  maritque  floetus,  atqne  turbines 
venti  parattie  eit  transire,"  — ^— 

though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or  dark,  all  is  one: — 
Roscida  per  tenebras  Faunus  ad  antra  venit),  for  her  sweet  sake  he  will  undertake 
Hercules's  twelve  labours,  endure,  hazard,  &c.,  he  feels  it  not.  '^^^  What  shall  I  say," 
saith  Hsdus,  ^  of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo,  single  combats  they  undertake, 
how  they  will  venture  their  lives,  creep  in  at  windows,  gutters,  climb  over  walls  to 
come  to  their  sweethearts,"  (anointing  the  doors  and  hinges  with  oil,  because  they 
should  not  creak,  tread  soft,  swim,  wade,  watch,  &c.),  ^  and  if  they  be  surprised, 
leap  out  at  windows,  cast  themselves  headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  their  legs 
or  arms,  and  sometimes  loosing  life  itself,"  as  Calisto  did  for  his  lovely  Meiibaea. 
Hear  some  of  their  own  confessions,  protestations,  complaints,  profilers,  expostula- 
tions, wishes,  brutish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.  Hercules  served  Omphale,  put 
on  an  apron,  took  a  distafifand  spun ;  Thraso  the  soldier  was  so  submissive  to  Thais, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  do  whatever  she  enjoined.  ^Ego  me  Thaidi  dedam;  et 
faciam  quod  jubet,  I  am  at  her  service.  Philostratus  in  an  epistle  to  his  mistress, 
*'^M  am  ready  to  die  sweetheart  if  it  be  thy  will;  allay  his  thirst  whom  thy  star 
hath  scorched  and  undone,  the  fountains  and  rivers  deny  no  man  drink  that  comes ; 
the  fountain  doth  not  say  thou  shalt  not  drink,  nor  the  apple  thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor 
the  &ir  meadow  walk  not  in  me,  but  thou  alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or 
see  thee,  contemned  and  despised  I  die  for  grief."  Polienus,  when  his  mistress  Circe 
did  but  frown  upon  him  in  Petronius,  drew  his  sword,  and  bade  her  '^  kill,  stab,  or 
whip  him  to  death,  he  would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist.  Another  will  take 
a  journey  to  Japan,  Longa  naoigationis  molestis  non  curans :  a  third  (if  she  say  it) 
will  not  speak  a  word  for  a  twelvemonth's  space,  her  command  shall  be  most  in- 
violably kept :  a  fourth  will  take  Hercules's  club  from  him,  and  with  that  centurion 
in  the  Spanish  "  Ceelestina,  will  kill  ten  men  for  his  mistress  Areusa,  for  a  word  of 


i>'*Nor  will  tlM  mde  roekt  aflKfbt  me,  nor  tbe 
crooked-tusked  bear,  to  tbat  I  ■hall  not  yisit  my  mie- 
trem  in  pleasant  mood.**  >*  Ptutarcbus  amat.  dial. 

M  Lib.  J.  de  contem.  amor,  quid  relbram  eonim  pericula 
et  clades,  qai  in  amicarum  asdes  per  fenestras  ingressi 
•tillicidiaque  eftreni  indeque  deturbati.  sed  aut  proei* 
piles,  membra  fran|unt,  eolJidunt,  aut  animam  amit* 


tttnt.  MT%r.  Eanucta.  Act.  5.  Seen.  8.  >•  Paratoi 
sum  ad  obeundom  mortem,  si  tu  Jubeas;  bane  sitim 
cstuantis  seda,  quam  tuum  sidus  perdidit,  aqua  et 
fontes  non  negant,  &c  "  Si  occidere  placet,  ferrum 
meum  vides,  si  v«rberibus  conienta  es,  curro  nodus  ad 
pQBnam.  u  Act.  15.  18.    Impers  mihi ;  oocidam 

deeem  viroe,  ftc 
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her  mouth  he  will  cut  bucklers  in  two  like  pippins,  and  flap  down  men  like  flies, 
EUge  quo  mortis  genere  ilium  ocddi  cupisf  ^Galeatus  of  Mantua  did  a  little  mote: 
for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  &ir  maid  in  the  city,  she,  to  try  him  belike 
what  he  would  do  for  her  sake,  bade  him  in  jest  leap  into  the  river  Po  if  he  loved 
her ;  he  forthwith  did  leap  headlong  off  the  bridge  and  was  drowned.  Another  at 
Ficinum  in  like  passion,  when  his  mistress  by  chance  (thinking  no  harm  I  dare 
swear)  bade  him  go  hang,  the  next  night  at  her  doors  hanged  himself.  '"'^  Money 
(saith  Xenophon)  is  a  very  acceptable  and  welcome  guest,  yet  I  had  rather  give  it 
my  dear  Clinia  than  take  it  of  others,  1  had  rather  serve  him  than  command  others, 
I  had  rather  be  his  drudge  than  take  my  ease,  undergo  any  danger  for  his  sake  than 
live  in  security.  For  I  had  rather  see  Clinia  than  all  the  world  besides,  and  had 
rather  want  the  sight  of  all  other  things  than  him  alone ;  I  am  angry  with  the  night 
and  sleep  that  I  may  not  see  him,  and  thank  the  light  and  sun  because  they  show 
me  my  Clinia ;  I  will  run  into  the  fire  for  his  sake,  and  if  you  did  but  see  him,  I 
know  that  you  likewise  would  run  with  me."  So  Philostratus  to  his  mistress, 
**  ^  Command  me  what  you  will,  I  will  do  it ;  bid  me  go  to  sea,  I  am  gone  in  an 
instant,  take  so  many  stripes,  I  am  ready,  run  through  the  fire,  and  lay  down  my 
life  and  soul  at  thy  feet,  'tis  done."    So  did  JSolus  to  Juno. 


**  Tna*  6  reinna  quod  optw 


Ezplorara  labor*  mihi  Juna  capeaeere  faa 

And  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus, 

**  Me  vel  Mrorem  Hippolite  aut  flunulaiD  Toca, 
FaiDuIamque  potias,  omne  aervitiam  feram.** 

9  "  Nod  me  per  alias  ire  at  ^beaa  nivea, 
Pi{:eat  galatia  ingredi  Pindi  jugit, 
Nod  n  per  Igoea  ire  aul  iofeeta  afmina 
Cuncter,  paratusw  eosibus  pectua  dare, 
Te  tuDc  Jubere,  me  decet  juna  exeqai.*' 


*'0 queen  it  is  Unr  paina  to  ts^ain  me  atai. 


Andlam 


tistliT 
boujid 


to  execute  Uiy  wilL" 


■*  O  call  me  aiater,  call  mo  oervant,  ebooae. 
Or  rat^  MrraDt,  I  am  tiuAe  to  me.'* 

**  It  aball  oot  grieve  me  to  the  nowy  hifla. 
Or  (Voaea  Piodua'  tope  fiirthwith  to  dimb. 
Or  niD  throof  h  flre,  or  throoata  an  army. 
Say  but  the  word,  for  I  am  aJwaya  tUBe* 

Callicratides  in  ^  Lucian  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  speech,  ^  O  God  of  Heaven, 
grant  me  this  life  for  ever  to  sit  over  against  my  mistress,  and  to  hear  her  sweet 
voice,  to  go  in  and  out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  business  common  with  her ;  I 
would  labour  when  she  labours ;  sail  when  she  sails ;  he  that  hates  her  should  hate 
me ;  and  if  a  tyrant  kill  her,  he  should  kill  me ;  if  she  should  die,  I  would  not  live, 
and  one  grave  should  hold  us  both."  ^Finiet  ilia  meos  moriens  marientis  amaret. 
Abrocomus  in  "^  Aristaenetus  makes  the  like  petition  for  his  Delphia,-— "^  TVmrn 
vivere  amem^  tecum  obeam  lubens,  ^  I  desire  to  live  with  thee,  and  I  am  ready  to  die 
with  thee."  Tis  the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Chariclea,  ^  so  that  I 
may  but  enjoy  thy  love,  let  me  die  presenSy:"  Leander  to  his  HerO)  when  be 
besought  the  sea  waves  to  let  him  go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  him  coming  back. 
*^  Par  cite  dum  properoj  mereiie  dum  redeo.  ^  Spare  me  whilst  I  go,  drown  me  as  I 
return."  Tis  the  common  humour  of  them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to  wish  for  death, 
to  confront  death  in  this  case,  Q^ippe  qu^  necfera^  nee  igms,  neque  pradpitiMm^ 
nee  f return^  nee  ensis^  neque  laqueus  graoia  videntur;  ^^is  their  desire"  (saith 
Tyrius) "  to  die." 

**  Haod  timet  mortem,  eopit  ire  in  Ipaoa 
— obvina  enaefL*' 

^  He  does  not  fear  death,  he  desireth  such  upon  the  very  swords."  Though  a  thou- 
sand dragons  or  devils  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus  himself,  Scyron  and  Frocrastes  lay 
in  wait,  and  the  way  as  dangerous,  as  inaccessible  as  heU,  through  fiery  flames 
and  over  burning  coultera,  he  will  advebture  for  all  this.  And  as  "  Peter  Abelard  lost 
his  testicles  for  his  Heloise,  he  will  I  say  not  venture  an  incision,  but  life  itself.  For 
how  many  gallants  offered  to  lose  their  lives  for  a  night's  lodging  with  Cleopatra  in 

ttOaaper  Eoa.  puellam  miaere  deperieos,  per  Joeum 
ab  ea  id  Padum  deailire  joasua  statim  h  ifonte  se  pr«> 
cipitavit.  Aliua  Picioo  inmno  amore  ardent  ab  arnica 
JusmiB  K  miapendere,  illico  fecit.  *  Intelli|;o  peeu- 

niam  rem  ease  jncundiHimam,  meam  tamen  libentina 
dan>m  Clinie  qoam  ab  aliis  acciperem ;  libentlua  baic 
aervirein,  qiiam  aliis  imperarem.  Ax.  Noctem  et  som- 
nuin  accusn,  quod  ilium  non  videam,  Iiici  aulem  el  aoli 
pratiam  babeo  quod  mihi  Cliniam  oMtendanr.  Ego 
etiain  cum  Clinia  in  ignem  eurT^rnm;  et  scio  vnaquO" 
qu«  merum  ingrefsuros  si  vtderetia.  «» Impera  quid- 
via;  navigare  Jube,  navemcoDKendo;  plagat  aecipere, 
plector;  aoimam  jvofundere,  in  igoem  correre,  oon 


recofo,  lubena  Ibcio.  *  Seneca  in  Hipp.  ad.  2. 

*  Hujua  ero  ▼irua,  mortona  liqjua  ero.  Prc^ett.  lib.  2. 
vtyam  ti  Tivat;  ai  cadat  ilia,  cadam.  Id.  MDftL 
Amorom.  Mihi  6  dii  omleatea  ultra  ait  viu  bee  per- 
petua  ex  adverao  amies  aedere,  et  eaave  '^*'?1^ 
aadire,  Jbc  ai  moriatur,  viyere  non  analinebo,  et  idem 
erii  ae  pulchnim  utriaque.  •  Bncbanaa.  "  WT>wi 
ahe  diea  my  love  shall  alao  be  at  rest  in  the  w^^*" 

*  Epiat.  21.  Sit  hoc  votaro  A  diia  amare  Drii^Bdcm. 
ab  ea  amari,  adloqat  pulchram  et  loquentem  aadire- 
"  Hor.  »  Mart.  »  Lege  CalinuUtea  F«L  AM- 
hardi  Epiat.  prima. 
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those  days !  and  in  the  hour  or  moment  of  death,  'tis  their  sole  comfort  to  remem-* 
ber  their  dear  mistress,  as  ^Zerbino  slain  in  France,  and  Brandimart  in  Barbary;  as 
Arcite  did  his  Emily. 

» wUn  JUfth  death, 

Du*k$d  bun  ki*  fycf,  and  faded  m  ku  ^aatk* 
Bwt  ON  Ua  ladf  yet  eastetk  ha  ki§  cyi, 
Hia  laat  word  was,  merejf  Emeljf, 
His  spirit  ekang'd,  and  9ut  went  tkara, 
IVkethtr  I  cannot  teU^  ns  lekare. 

*When  Captain  Gobrius  by  an  unlucky  accident  had  received  his  death's  wound« 
heu  me  miserum  exclamat^  miserable  man  that  I  am,  (instead  of  other  devotions)  he 
cries  out,  shall  I  die  before  I  see  my  sweetheart  Rodanthe  ?  Sic  amor  mortem^  (saith 
mine  author)  out  quicquid  humanitus  accidiij  aspematur^  so  love  triumphs,  contemns, 
insults  over  death  itself.  Thirteen  proper  young  men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair 
Hippodamias'  sake,  the  daughter  of  Onomaus,  king  of  Elis :  when  that  hard  condi- 
tion was  proposed  of  death  or  victory,  thhy  made  no  account  of  it,  but  courageously 
for  love  died,  till  Pelops  at  last  won  her  by  a  sleight  ^  As  many  gallants  desperately 
adventured  their  dearest  blood  for  Atalanta,  the  daughter  of  Schenius,  in  hope  of 
marriage,  all  vanquished  and  overcame,  till  Hippomenes  by  a  few  golden  apples  hap- 
pily obtained  his  suit.  Perseus,  of  old,  fought  with  a  sea  monster  for  Andromeda's 
sake ;  and  our  St.  George  freed  the  king's  daughter  of  Sabea  (the  golden  legend  is 
mine  author)  that  was  exposed  to  a  dragon,  by  a  terrible  combat.  Our  knights 
errant,  and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of  these  days,  I  hope  will  adventure  as  much  for  ladies' 
favours,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames,  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  or 
that  renowned  peer, 

M  "  Orlando,  wbo  Ion(  time  had  loved  dear 
Angelica  the  fair,  and  for  her  sake 
About  the  world  in  nations  fiir  and  near, 
Did  high  attempts  perform  and  undertalce  ;** 

he  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  block  and  a  beast,  that  will  not  do  as  much,  bat 
they  will  sure,  they  will ;  for  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  these  inamomtos  of  our 
time  to  say  and  do  more,  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood,  ^  or  as  that  Thessa- 
lian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  provocans  rivalem  ad  hoc  amulandum,  to 
make  his  co-rival  do  as  much.  'Tis  frequent  with  them  to  challenge  the  field  for 
their  lady  and  mistress'  sake,  to  run  a  tilt, 

>• "  That  either  bean  (ao  furiously  they  meet) 
The  other  down  under  the  horaes'  feet," 

and  then  up  and  to  it  again, 

**  And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  pour. 
That  neither  plate  nor  mail  sustain'd  the  stour. 
But  riveld  wreak  like  rotten  wood  asunder. 
And  Are  did  flash  like  lightning  after  thunder;*' 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long  "  ^'  till  their  head-piece,  bucklers  be  all  broken, 
and  swords  hacked  like  so  many  saws,"  for  they  must  not  see  her  abused  in  any 
sort,  'tis  blasphemy  to  speak  against  her,  a  dishonour  without  all  good  respect  to 
name  her.  Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink ^  healths  upon  their  bare 
knees,  though  it  were  a  mile  to  the  bottom,  no  matter  of  what  mixture,  off  it  comes. 
If  she  bid  them  they  will  go  barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  great  Cham's  court,  *  to 
the  East  Indies,  to  fetch  her  a  bird  to  wear  in  her  hat :  and  with  Drake  and  Candish 
sail  round  about  the  world  for  her  sweet  sake,  adversis  vcniisj  serve  twice  seven 
years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel;  do  as  much  as  ^Gesmunda,  the  daughter  of  Tan- 
credus,  prince  of  Salema,  did  for  Guisardus,  her  true  love,  eat  his  heart  when  he 
died ;  or  as  Artemesia  drank  her  husband's  bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  bury  him 
in  herself,  and  endure  more  torments  than  Theseus  or  Paris.  Et  his  colUur  Venus 
magis  quam  thure^  et  viclimis-f  with  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as  *^  Anstaenetus  holds) 
Venus  is  well  pleased.  Generally  they  undertake  any  pain,  any  labour,  any  toil,  for 
their  mistress'  sake,  love  and  admire  a  servant,  not  to  her  alone,  but  to  all  her  friends 
and  followers,  they  hug  and  embrace  them  for  her  sake ;  her  dog,  picture,  and  every- 
thing she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  relic.     If  any  man  come  from  her,  they  feast 


"Ariojito.  "Chauc4*r,  in  the  Knight's  Tale. 

>>Tbeodonis   prodromua,    Amorum  lib.  6.    Interpret. 
Gaiilmiiio.  *^Oviil.  10.    Met.  Higiniuv,  c.  185. 

M  AriosL.  lib.  1.  Cant.  1.  staff.  5.         **  Plut.  dial.  amor. 
>*  Faerie  Queene,  cant.  1.  lib.  4.  et  cant.  3.  lib.  4. 
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>T  Dum  cassis  pcrtuna,  ennis  tnstnr  Serne  ezcisos,  scu- 
tum, dec.  BarthiusCiPlestinA.  *  Lesbia  sex  cyathis. 
S4>ptera  Justina  bibatur.  »  As  Xanthus  for  the  love  of 
£urippe,  oiunem  Eiiropam  pera^Eravit.  Parthenius  £^ot. 
cap.  8.         M  Beroaldus  d  Docatio.         «>  Epist.  17. 1.  S. 
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him,  reward  him,  will  not.be  out  of  his  company,  do  him  all  offices,  still  remember- 
ing, Btill  talking  of  her : 

'**  Nam  si  abett  quod  amea,  pnetto  aimulacra  tamen  mnt 
Illiua.  et  nomea  dake  obaenrauir  ad  aorea.** 

The  very  cairier  that  comes  from  him  to  her  is  a  most  welcome  guest ;  and  if  he 
bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty  times  over,  and  as  ^  Lucretia  did  by  Euryalns, 
^  kiss  the  letter  a  thousand  times  together,  and  then  read  it :"  And  **  Chelidooia  by 
Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses,  put  the  letter  in  her  bosom, 


»  And  kiH 
And  stay 


again,  and  often  look  thereon, 

the  meflsenger  that  would  be  gone:* 


And  asked  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  again,  as  how  he  looked,  what  he 
did,  and  what  he  said  ?    In  a  word. 


4>  **  Vult  placere  km  amice,  vult  mihi,  Tott  pediawqac, 
Vult  fkmulia,  vult  etiam  andllit,  et  catulo  meo.** 


He  BtriTet  to  pleaae  hie  miatveae,  and  ber  maid. 
Her  eervanta,  and  her  dog.  and  'a  wellapud." 


If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a  busk-point,  a  feather  of  her  &n,  a  shoe-tie,  a  lace, 
a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair, 

*  "  Pignuaqoe  direptam  laeertie ; 
Aut  digito  male  peninaci,** 

he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  ann,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next  his  heart.  Her  picture 
he  adores  twice  a  day,  and  for  two  hours  together  will  not  look  off  it ;  as  Laodamia 
did  by  Protesilaus,  when  he  went  to  war,  ^^^^  ^sit  at  home  with  his  picture  before  her;' 
a  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more  precious  than  any  saint's  relic,"  he  lays  it  up 
in  his  casket,  (O  blessed  relic)  and  every  day  will  kiss  it :  if  in  her  preseDce,  his 
eye  is  never  off  her,  and  drink  he  will  where  she  drank,  if  it  be  possible,  in  thai 
very  place,  &c.     If  absent,  he  will  walk  in  the  walk,  sit  under  that  tree  where  she 

did  use  to  sit,  in  that  bower,  in  that  very  seat, etforihus  ndser  osculafigit^ 

many  years  after  sometimes,  though  she  be  far  distant  and  dwell  many  miles  ofi^  he 
loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still,  to  have  his  chamber-window  look  that  way :  to 
walk  by  that  river^s  side,  which  (though  &r  away)  runs  by  the  house  where  she 
dwells,  he  loves  the  wind  blows  to  that  coast. 

•  "*  O  quotiee  dizi  Zepliyria  properantibus  illiic,  |        **  O  happy  western  winda  that  blow  that  waj, 

Felicee  pulcbram  vituri  Amaryllada  venti.**  |  For  you  shall  see  my  love*8  fair  foce  to  day.** 

He  will  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  wind, 

>o  '*  Vos  aur«  Alpine,  placidia  de  montibos  aune, 
Hec  illi  porute," 

^'  he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his  heart  is  still  with  her, 
^  to  talk  of  her,  admiring  and  commending  her,  lamenting,  moaning,  wishing  him- 
self anything  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her,  O  that  he  might  but  enjoy 
her  presence !  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  '^  ^  O  happy  ground  on  which  she 
treads,  and  happy  were  1  if  she  would  tread  upon  me.  I  think  her  countenance 
would  make  the  rivers  stand,  and  when  she  comes  abroad,  birds  will  sing  and  come 
about  her. 


Ridebunt  valies,  ridebunt  obvia  Tempe, 
In  florem  viridis  protinus  ibi  humus.** 


'  The  fields  will  laugh,  the  pleasant  valleys  bora. 
And  all  the  grass  will  into  flowers  tnro.** 


Omrds  Amhrosiam  spirahii  aura.  ""When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  b  fairer  than 
any  flower,  for  that  lasts  but  for  a  day,  the  river  is  pleasing,  but  it  vanisheth  on  a 
sudden,  bat  thy  flower  doth  not  &de,  thy  stream  is  greater  than  the  sea.  If  I  look 
upon  the  heaven,  methinks  I  see  the  sun  fallen  down  to  shine  below,  and  thee  to 
shine  in  his  place,  whom  I  desire.  If  I  look  upon  the  night,  methinks  I  see  two 
more  glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thyself."    A  little  afler  he  thus  courts  his  mis- 


«3  Lucretiuf.  **  For  if  the  object  of  your  love  be  ab- 
sent, her  image  is  present,  and  hi^r  sweet  name  is  still 
familiar  in  my  QAn."  «  iGiieas  Sylvius,  Lucretie 

quum  aocepit  Euriali  literas  hilaris  statim  milliesqua 
papirum  basiavit.  ^  Mediis  inMruit  papillis  litteram 
ejus,  mille  prius  pangcns  suavia.  Arist.  S.  epist.  13. 
*»  PiautiiH  Asinar.  ^  Hor.    •*  Some  token  snatched 

from  her  arm  or  her  gently  resisting  flnger."  *"  Ilia 
domi  sedens  imaginem  ejus  fixis  oculis  assidne  conspi- 
cata.  M"  And  distracted  will  imprint  kisses  on  the 
«  Buchanan  Svlva.  m  Fracastorius 


Naugerio.    **Te  alpine  winds,  ye  Booonula 
bear  these  gifts  to  her.**  «  Happy  servants  that 

serve  her,  happy  men  that  are  in  her  eompany.  ■*  Noa 
ipsos  solum  sed  ipsorum  memoriam  amant.  Lodaa. 
»  Epist.  O  ter  feliz  solum !  beatus  ego,  si  oie  caka- 
veris;  vnltus  tuus  amnes  sistere  potest.  Ax.  **  Idem 
epist.  in  prato  cum  ait  flores  superat ;  illi  inlehn  sed 
unius  tantum  diei;  fluvius  gratis  sed  evaneacit;at 
tuus  fluvius  marl  nituor.  Si  caelum  aspacio,  solem  eiis 
timo  cecidisse.  et  in  terra  arobalare,  kc 
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tress,  "^If  thou  goest  forth  of  the  city,  the  protecting  gods  that  keep  the  town 
Mr  ill  run  af\er  to  gaze  upon  thee :  if  thou  sail  upon  the  seas,  as  so  many  small  boats, 
tliey^  will  follow  thee :  what  river  would  not  run  into  the  sea  ?"  Another,  he  sighs 
and  sobs,  swears  he  hath  Cor  scissum,  a  heart  bruised  to  powder,  dissolved  and 
melted  within  him,  or  quite  gone  from  him,  to  his  mistress'  bosom  belike,  he  is  in 
an  oven,  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  so  scorched  with  love's  heat ;  he  wisheth  himself 
a  saddle  for  her  to  sit  on,  a  posy  for  her  to  smell  to,  and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to 
be  lianged,  if  he  might  be  strangled  in  her  garters :  he  would  willingly  die  to-mor- 
ro'w,  so  that  she  might  kill  him  with  her  own  hands.  ^  Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a 
^nat,  a  ring,  Catullus  a  sparrow, 

** "  O  81  tecum  ladere  sicat  ipsa  pooem, 
Et  triites  aniini  leyare  eurai.** 


Anacreon,  a  glass,  a  gown,  a  chain,  anything, 


'*  Bed  ipeculam  ego  ipw  flam, 
Ut  me  tuum  uique  cernaa, 
Et  veitis  ipae  flam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  gestee. 
Matari  et  opto  in  undam, 
Lavem  tnoe  ut  artue, 
Nardua  puella  flam, 
Ut  ego  teipeam  inungam, 
Bim  nacia  in  papillii, 
Tuo  et  monile  colic. 
Fiamque  calceua,  me 
Saltern  ut  pede  usque  calces. 


N"  But  I  a  looking-glass  would  be. 
Still  to  U)  look'd  upon  by  tbee, 
Or  I,  my  love,  would  be  thy  gown, 
By  tbee  to  be  worn  up  and  down ; 
Or  a  pure  well  ftill  to  the  brims. 
That  I  might  wash  thy  purer  limbs: 
Or,  rd  be  precious  balm  to  'noint. 
With  choicest  caro  each  choicest  Joint ; 
Or,  if  I  might,  I  would  be  fliin 
About  thy  neck  thy  happy  chain. 
Or  would  it  were  my  blessed  hap 
To  be  the  lawn  o'er  thy  fktr  pap. 
Or  would  I  were  thy  shoe,  to  be 
Daily  trod  upon  by  thee.** 


O  thrice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoy  her :  as  they  that  saw  Hero  in  Museus,  and 
^  Salmacis  to  Hermaphroditus, 


"  Felices  mater,  iec  felix  nutrix.— 

Bed  lonsd  cunctis,  long^que  beatior  ille, 
duem  tnictu  sponsi  et  soeii  dignabere  lecti.* 


The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comedy,  ^JWe  iIUb  fortunatct  sunt  qua 
cum  illo  cubant.^  '^  happy  are  his  bedfellows;"  and  as  she  said  of  Cyprus, ''Beo^a 
qiuB  illi  uxorfutura  esset^  blessed  is  that  woman  that  shall  be  his  wife,  nay,  thrice 
happy  she  that  shall  enjoy  him  but  a  night.  ^  Una  nox  Jovis  sceptro  cRquiparandOj 
such  a  night's  lodging  is  worth  Jupiter's  sceptre. 

« ••  Qualis  nox  erit  ilia,  dii,  dasque, 
Cluam  mollis  thorns  V* 

^  O  what  a  blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soA,  how  sweet  a  bed !"  She  will  ad- 
venture all  her  estate  for  such  a  night,  for  a  nectarean,  a  balsam  kiss  alone. 

•.**  Oui  te  videt  beatus  est, 
Beatior  qui  te  audiet, 
Qui  te  potitur  est  Deus.** 

The  sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Vertomannus,  that  comely 
traveller,  lamented  to  herself  in  this  manner,  ^  ^^  O  God,  thou  hast  made  this  man 
whiter  than  the  sun,  but  me,  mine  husband,  and  all  my  children  black ;  I  would  to 
God  he  were  my  husband,  or  that  I  had  such  a  son ;"  she  fell  a  weeping,  and  so 
impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  (as  Potiphar's  wife  did  by  Joseph)  she  would  have 
had  him  gone  in  with  her,  she  sent  away  Gazella,  Tegeia,  Galzerana,  her  waiting- 
maids,  loaded  him  with  fair  promises  and  gifts,  and  wooed  him  with  all  the  rhetoric 

she  could, extremum  hoc  miser  a  da  munus  amanti^  ^  grant  this  last  request  to  a 

wretched  lover."  But  when  he  gave  not  consent,  she  would  have  gone  with  him, 
and  left  all,  to  be  his  page,  his  servant,  or  his  lackey,  Certa  sequi  charum  corpus  ut 
umbra  solet^  so  that  she  might  enjoy  him,  threatening  moreover  to  kill  herself,  &c. 
Men  will  do  as  much  and  more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes ; 
kings  will  leave  their  crowns,  as  King  John  for  Matilda  the  nun  at  Dunmow. 

•  "  But  kings  in  this  yet  privileged  mav  be, 
I'll  be  a  monk  ao  I  may  live  with  thee.** 


i*Bi  civitale  esrcderis,  sequentur  te  dii  custodes, 
sprctaculocommoti ;  Ri  navige^  sequentur;  quis  fluvius 
taluro  tuum  non  rigaret  7  <^  Ei.  15.  S.  "  "  Oh,  if  I 
might  only  dally  with  thee,  and  alleviate  the  wasting 
Krrows  of  my  mind."  <^Cnrm.  30.  m  £:ng|i«hed 
by  M.  B.  Holliday,  in  his  Tecunog.  act  1.  rcen.  7. 
«'Ovid.  Met.  lib.  4.  *'  Xenophon  Cyropcd.  lib.  5. 

«  Plautos  de  milite.         ^  Lucian.        •«  £  Grvco  Ruf. 


^  Petronius.  <*  "  He  is  happy  who  sees  tbee,  more 

happy  who  bears,  a  god  who  enjoya  thee."  "  Lod. 

Vertomannus  navig.  lib.  3.  c  5.  O  deus,  hunc  creasti 
sole  candidiorem,  d  diverso  me  et  conjugem  meum  et 
natos  meos  omnes  nigricanles.  Utinam  hie,  tte.  IMt 
Gazella,  Tegeia,  Galzerana,  et  promissis  oneravit,  et 
donis,  StA,       *  M.  D. 


516  Laoe-Melancholy.  [Part  3.  Sec.  2. 

The  very  Gods  will  endure  any  shame  {aique  aliquis  de  dUs  non  iristihus  rnqmij  6fc.) 
he  a  spectacle  as  Mars  and  Venus  were,  to  all  the  rest ;  so  did  Lucian^s  Mercury 
wish,  and  perad venture  so  dost  thou.    They  will  adventure  their  lives  with  alacrity 

^pro  qud  non  tnetuam  mori nay  more,  pro  qud  non  metuam  bis  marij  1  will 

die  twice,  nay,  twenty  times  for  her.  If  she  die,  there's  no  remedy,  they  must  die 
with  her,  they  cannot  help  it  A  lover  in  Calcagninus,  wrote  this  on  his  darlin^-s 
tomb. 


**Quincia  oblit,  ted  non  Quincia  aola  obiit, 
duincia  obiit,  ted  cum  duincia  et  ipse  obii ; 
Risus  obit,  obit  gratia,  lunua  obit. 
Nee  mca  nunc  anima  in  pectore,  at  in  tunittlo  eat.** 


"  Quincia  my  dear  ia  dead,  bvt  not  aJooe, 
For  1  ara  dead,  and  witb  ber  I  am  goae : 
Sweet  vmilea,  mirtb,  graoea,  all  witb  her  do 
And  my  aoal  too,  for  *cii  not  in  my  breast.** 


How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the  same  ?     But  these 
are  toys  in  respect,  they  will  hazaid  their  very  souls  for  their  mbtress'  sake. 


'  Atqoe  aliquti  inter  Juvenea  miratua  eat,  et  verbum  dixit, 
Non  ego  in  cobIo  cuperem  Deua  eiae, 
Noatram  uzorem  habeni  domi  Hero.** 


*'  One  raid,  to  heaven  woald  I  doc 
deaire  at  all  to  go. 
If  that  at  mine  own  hooae  I  had 
auch  a  fine  wife  aa  Hero.** 


Venus  forsook  heaven  for  Adonis'  sake,— — ^ccbZo  prafertur  Adonis.  Old  Janivere, 
in  Chaucer,  thought  when  he  had  his  fair  May  he  should  never  go  to  heaven,  he 
should  live  so  merrily  here  on  earth ;  had  I  such  a  mistress,  he  protests, 

'>  "  CoBlam  diia  e^  non  auum  inviderem,  j  **  I  would  not  envy  their  proapetity, 

Sed  tortem  mibi  dii  meam  inviderent.**  |  The  goda  ahould  envy  my  firiicity.** 

Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweetheart  he  will  adventure  and  leave 
all  this,  and  more  than  this  to  see  her  alone. 

"**  **  Omnia  que  patior  mala  si  penaare  velit  fora,  I  **  If  all  my  mischiefs  were  recompenaed 

Uni  aliqua  nobis  prosperitate,  dii  |  And  God  would  five  we  what  I  reqaested. 

Hoc  prccor,  ut  fkciant,  faciant  me  oemere  coram,  j  I  would  ray  miAtreas*  pri'aence  only  aeefc. 

Cor  mihi  capiiTum  que  tenet  hocce,  deam.**  |  Which  doth  mine  heart  in  priaon  captive  kee|i.* 

But  who  can  reckon  upon  the  dotage,  madness,  servitude  and  blindness,  the  foolish 
phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their  torments,  wishes,  idle  attempts  ? 

Yet  for  all  this,  amongst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  troublesome  symptoms,  incon- 
veniences, phantastical  fits  and  passions  which  are  usually  incident  to  such  persons, 
there  be  some  good  and  graceful  qualities  in  lovers,  which  this  affection  causeiL 
^  As  it  makes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it  makes  fools  become  wise ;  ^  it  makes 
base  fellows  become  generous,  cowards  courageous,"  as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Pla- 
tareh;  ^covetous,  liberal  and  magnificent;  clowns,  civil;  cruel,  gentle;  wicked, 
profane  persons,  to  become  religious ;  slovens,  neat ;  churls,  merciful ;  and  dumb 
dogs,  eloquent ;  your  lazy  drones,  quick  and  nimble."  Fcras  menies  domal  cupido^ 
that  fierce,  cruel  and  rude  Cyclops  Pol3rphemus  sighed,  and  shed  many  a  salt  tear 
for  Galatea's  sake.  No  passion  causeth  greater  alterations,  or  more  vehement  of  joy 
or  discontent.  Plutarch.  Sympos,  lib,  5.  quasi,  1,  ^^saith,  ^  that  the  soul  of  a  man 
in  love  is  full  of  perfumes  and  sweet  odours,  and  all  manner  of  plea.sing  tones  and 
tunes,  insomuch  that  it  is  hard  to  say  (as  he  adds)  whether  love  do  mortal  men  more 
harm  than  good."  It  adds  spirits  and  makes  them,  otherwise  sof^  and  silly,  generous 
and  courageous,  "^Audacem  faciebat  amor,  Ariadne's  love  made  Theseus  so  ad- 
venturous, and  Medea's  beauty  Jason  so  victorious ;  expectorat  a$nor  timorem.  ^  Plato 
is  of  opinion  that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so  valorous.  "  A  young  man  will 
be  much  abashed  to  commit  any  foul  offence  that  shall  come  to  the  hearing  or  sight 
of  his  mistress."  As  ""  he  that  desired  of  his  enemy  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with 
his  face  upward,  ne  amasius  videret  eum  d  tergo  vulneratum^  lest  his  sweetheart 
should  say  he  was  a  coward.  ^^  And  if  it  were  ^  possible  to  have  an  army  consist 
of  lovers,  such  as  love,  or  are  beloved,  they  would  be  extraordinary  valiant  and  wise 
in  their  government,  modesty  would  detain  them  from  doing  amiss,  emulation  incite 
them  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  honest,  and  a  few  of  them  would  overcome  a 
great  company  of  others."  There  is  no  man  so  pusillanimous,  so  very  a  dastard, 
whom  love  would  not  incense,  make  of  a  divine  temper,  and  an  heroical  spirit.    As 


•  Hi*r  Ode  0.  lib.  3.  »  Ov.  Met.  10.  ^i  Buchanan. 
Hendecasyl.  '''Petrarch.  ''> Cardan,  lib.  9.  de  sap. 
ox  vilibus  gpnerosoa  eflicere  snict.ex  tiraidis  audac««. 


et  odoribua:  Pvanes  resonat,  Jkc  ^  Grid.  "^  In 
con  vi  vio,  amor  Veneris  Mariem  detinec,  et  fortem  farit ; 
adolescentem  maxime  erubeacere  cemimus  qnam  ams- 


ex  avaris  splendidos,  ex  agrestibus  civiles,  ex  crudeli*  trix  cam  turpe  quid  commiltentem  o«tendiL  ^  Pin 
boa  maneuetos,  ex  impiis  reliaiosos,  ex  sordidis  nitiiloa  .  tareh.  Amalor.  dial.  ^  Si  quo  pscto  fieri  eiritas  aai 
aiquecultoa,(>xdurismisericordes,ex  mutiseloquentcs.  exercitus  posset  partim  ex  his  qui  amant,  partim  ei 
7«  Anima  hominia  amore  capti  tota  referta  suffitibua  |  hia,  4^ 
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he  said  in  like  case,  ^  Tola  ruai  call  moles^  rum  terreor^  S^c.  Nothing  can  terrify, 
nothing  can  dismay  them.  But  as  Sir  Bland imor  and  Paridel,  those  two  brave  &iry 
knights,  fought  for  the  love  of  fair  Florimel  in  presence — 


M  **  And  drawinir  both  tbeir  swordf  with  rsfe  mnew, 
Like  two  mad  mastivea  each  other  slew, 
And  ahielda did  share,  nnd  male*  did  rash,  and  helnif 
So  furioualy  each  other  did  aauil,  [did  hew ; 

Ah  if  their  eouls  at  once  they  would  have  rent, 
Oat  of  their  breasts,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 


Adown  as  if  their  apringi  of  life  were  spent, 
That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blood  wa<  sprent. 
And  all  their  armour  stain'd  with  bloody  gore. 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  relent. 
Bo  mortal  was  their  malice  and  so  sore. 
That  both  resolved  (than  yield)  to  die  befbre.** 


Every  base  swain  in  love  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his  dear  mistress'  sake.    He 
will  fight  and  fetch, "'  Argivum  Clypeum,  that  famous  buckler  of  Argos,  to  do  her 
service,  adventure  at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.    And  as  Serranus  the  Spaniard, 
then  Governor  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquess  Spinola,  if  the  enemy  brought 
50,000  devils  against  him  he  would  keep  it    The  nine  worthies,  Oliver  and  Row- 
land, and  forty  dozen  of  peers  are  all  in  him,  he  is  all  mettle,  armour  of  proof,  more 
than  a  man,  and  in  this  case  improved  beyond  himself    For  as  "  Agatho  contends, 
a  true  lover  is  wise,  just,  temperate,  and  valiant    "^^  I  doubt  not,  therefore,  but  if  a 
man  had  such  an  army  of  lovers  (as  Castillo  supposeth)  he  might  soon  conquer  all 
the  world,  except  by  chance  he  met  with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose 
it"   ^  For  so  perhaps  they  might  fight  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare  in  the  heavens, 
course  one  another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.    Castillo  thinks  Ferdinand  King 
of  Spain  would  never  have  conquered  Granada,  had  not  Queen  Isabel  and  her  ladies 
been  present  at  the  siege :  *  '^  It  cannot  be  expressed  what  courage  the  Spanish 
knights  took,  when  the  ladies  were  present,  a  few  Spaniards  overcame  a  multitude 
of  Moors.''    They  will  undergo  any  danger  whatsoever,  as  Sir  Walter  Manny  in 
Edward  the  Third's  time,  stuck  full  of  ladies'  favours,  fought  like  a  dragon.    For 
soli  amantesj  as  "  Plato  holds,  pro  amicis  mjori  appetunij  only  lovers  will  die  for  their 
friends,  and  in  their  mistress'  quarrel.    And  for  that  cause  he  would  have  women 
follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encouragers  of  noble  actions :  upon  such  an 
occasion,  the  "  Squire  of  Dames  himself.  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristram,  Caesar,  or 
Alexander,  shall  not  be  more  resolute  or  go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  add,  but  as  I  said,  subtlety,  wit,  and  many  pretty 
devices,  ^J^Tamque  dolos  inspirat  amor^  fraudesque  ministrat^  *  Jupiter  in  love  with 
Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compass  his  desire,  turned  himself  into  a  swan,  and 
got  Venus  to  pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  An  eagle ;  which  she  doing,  for  shelter, 
he  fled  to  Leda's  lap,  et  in  ejus  gremio  se  coUocavit^  Leda  embraced  him,  and  so  fell 
fast  asleep,  sed  dormientem  Jupiter  compressitj  by  which  means  Jupiter  had  his  will. 
Infinite  such  tricks  love  can  devise,  such  fine  feats  in  abundance,  with  wisdom  and 
wariness,  ^quisfallere  possU  amarUem,  All  manner  of  civility,  decency,  compliment 
and  good  behaviour,  plus  solis  et  leporis^  polite  graces  and  merry  conceits.  Boccac- 
cio hath  a  pleasant  tale  to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and 
which  Beroaldus  hath  turned  into  Latin,  Bebelius  in  verse,  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 
This  Cymon  was  a  fool,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and  the  governor  of  Cyprus'  son. 
but  a  very  ass,  insomuch  that  his  father  being  ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a  farm- 
house he  had  in  the  country,  to  be  brought  up.  Where  by  chance,  as  his  manner 
was,  walking  alone,  he  espied  a  gallant  young  gentlewoman,  named  Iphigenia,  a  bur- 
gomaster's daughter  of  Cyprus,  with  her  maid,  by  a  brook  side  in  a  little  thicket, 
fast  asleep  in  her  smock,  where  she  had  newly  bathed  herself:  "  When  •*  Cymon 
saw  her,  he  stood  leaning  on  his  stafl^  gaping  on  her  immoveable,  and  in  amaze ;"  at 
last  he  fell  so  far  in  love  with  the  glorious  object,  that  he  began  to  rouse  himself  up, 
to  bethink  what  he  was,  would  needs  follow  her  to  the  city,  and  for  her  sake  began 
to  be  civil,  to  leara  to  sing  and  dance,  to  play  on  instruments,  and  got  all  those  gen- 
tlemanlike qualities  and  compliments  in  a  short  space,  which  his  friends  were  most 
glad  of.     In  brief,  he  became,  from  an  idiot  and  a  clown,  to  be  one  of  the  most 


^AnierianuB.  »  Faerie  Qu.  lib.  4.  cant.  3. 

•*  Zened.  preverb.  cont.  6.  *  Plat,  conviv.  «  Lib.  3, 
dn  Anlieo.  Non  dahito  quin  is  qui  talem  ezercituni 
baberet,  totius  orbis  statim  victor  csset,  nisi  forte  cum 
Aliquo  exercitu  eonfliaendum  esset  in  quo  omnes  ama- 
tores  essent.  m  Hi»inns  de  cane  et  lepore  ccslesti, 

et  decimator.  **  Vix  diei  potest  quantam  inde  auda- 
dam  assamereat  Hispani,  inde  pauci  inllnitas  Mau- 

2T 


ronira  copias  superarunt.  *Lib.  S.  de  lefibaa, 

^  Spenser's  Faerie  (iaeene,  3.  book.  cant.  8.  •>  Hy* 

ginus,  1.9.  '*  For  love  both  insinres  us  with  stratagems, 
and  suggests  to  us  frauds.**  *  Aratus  in  phcnom. 

•0 Vir^.  "Who  can  deceive  a  lover.*'  •»  Hanc  ubi 

conspicatus  est   Cymon,   baculo  innixus,  imraobilis 
stetit,  et  mirabundas,  Sec 
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complete  gentlemen  in  Cyprus,  did  many  valorous  exploits,  and  all  for  the  love  of 
mistress  Iphigenia.  In  a  word,  I  may  say  thus  much  of  them  all,  let  them  be  oero' 
so  clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Grobians  and  sluts,  if  once  they  be  in  love  they  wiD 
be  most  neat  and  spruce ;  for,  ^  OmrUbus  rebus^  et  nitidis  nitorUms  antevenil  antor^ 
they  will  follow  the  fashion,  begin  to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  then»- 
selves,  venustaUm  enim  mater  Venus ;  a  ship  is  not  so  long  a  rigging  as  a  young  gentle- 
woman a  trimming  up  herself  against  her  sweetheart  comes.  A  painter's  shop,  a 
flowery  meadow,  no  so  gracious  aspect  in  nature's  storehouse  as  a  young  maid,  nuhilis 
puella^  a  Novitsa  or  Venetian  bride,  that  looks  for  a  husband,  or  a  young  man  that  is 
her  suitor;  composed  looks,  composed  gait,  clothes,  gestures,  actions,  all  composed; 
all  the  graces,  elegances  in  the  world  are  in  her  face.  Their  best  robes,  ribands, 
chains,  jewels,  lawns,  linens,  laces,  spangles,  must  come  on,  ^prceter  quam  res  pati- 
iur  student  elegantUB,  they  are  beyond  all  measure  coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a 
sudden ;  'tis  aU  their  study,  all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  clothes  neat,  to  be 
polite  and  terse,  and  to  set  out  themselves.  No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see  his 
sweetheart  coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself,  pulls  up  his  cloak  now  fallen  about 
his  shoulders,  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  band,  cufls,  slicks  his  hair,  twires  his 
beard,  &c.    When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 


Ctalamydemqae  ut  pendeat  apti 


Collocat,  ut  limbua  toiamque  ap|Mireat  aurum. 


'  fle  put  bif  cloak  in  order,  that  tbe  I 

And  bcm.  and  gold- work,  all  mif  lit  have  bia 


Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus,  till  she  had  spruced  up 
self  first, 


'  Nee  tamen  ante  adiit,  etsi  properabat  adira, 
Quam  w  compoeuit,  quam  cireumspezit  amicCoa, 
Et  finzit  ▼ttltum,  et  meruit  formosa  videri." 


**  Nor  did  rile  come,  altbouf  b  *t«ras  ber  desire. 
Till  sbe  compos'd  beraelf,  and  trimm*d  be 
And  iet  ber  look*  to  maJte  him  to  adaure.** 


Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her  son  "iEneas  was  to  appear  before 
Queen  Dido,  he  was 

**  Oa  homeroaque  dec  aimilia  (namqoe  ipsa  deooram 
Ccsariem  nato  fenetriz,  lumenque  Juventc 
Purpureum  et  lietoa  oculia  afflarat  honore*.**) 

like  a  god,  for  she  was  the  tire-woman  herself,  to  set  him  out  with  all  natural  and 
artificiid  impostures.  As  mother  Mammea  did  her  son  Heliogabalus,  new  chosen 
emperor,  when  he  was  to  be  seen  of  the  people  first.  When  the  hirsute  cyclopical 
Polyphemus  courted  Galatea ; 

•v**  Jamque  tibi  forme,  Jamque  eat  tibi  cura  placendi. 
Jam  rigidoe  peciis  raatria  Polyphenie  capilloa. 
Jam  libet  birsutam  tibi  fklee  rncidere  barbam. 
Et  apeetare  feroa  in  aqua  et  componere  vultus.** 

He  was  upon  a  sudden  now  spruce  and  keen,  as  a  new  ground  hatchet.  He  now 
began  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  features  and  good  parts,  now  to  be  a 
gidlant 

**  Come  now,  my  Galatea,  acorn  me  not. 
Nor  my  poor  preaenta ;  for  bat  yesterday 
I  aaw  myaeirr  th*  water,  and  aMtboafht 


**  And  then  be  did  b^n  to  prank  himadf. 
To  plait  and  couib  bis  head,  and  beard  to 
And  look  bit  fkr e  i*  tb*  water  a«  a  eiass. 
And  to  compoee  himself  fur  to  be  brave.** 


**  Jam  Galatea  veni,  nee  munera  despite  nostra, 
Certi  ego  me  novi,  liquidaque  in  imagine  ridi 
Nuper  aque,  placuitque  mibi  mea  forma  videnti.** 


Full  foir  I  waa,  then  aoom  me  not  I  afty.*" 


*s  "  Non  sum  aded  informis,  nuper  me  in  littoie  yidi. 
Cum  placfdum  vontis  staret  mare** 

Tis  the  common  humour  of  all  suitors  to  trick  up  themselves,  to  be  prodigal  in 
apparel,  pure  lotus^  neat,  combed,  and  curled,  with  powdered  hair,  eomptus  et  calimf9^ 
traiusj  with  a  long  love-lock,  a  flower  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves,  rings,  scarfs, 
feathers,  points,  &c.  as  if  he  were  a  prince's  Ganymede,  with  everyday  new  suit&»  as 
the  fashion  varies ;  going  as  if  he  trod  upon  eggs,  as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primienis^ 
*  '^  if  once  he  be  besotten  on  a  wench,  he  must  like  awake  at  nights,  renounce  his 
book,  sigh  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep  for  his  hard  hap,  and  mark  above  all 
things  what  hats,  bands,  doublets,  breeches,  are  in  fashion,  how  to  cut  his  beard,  and 
wear  his  locks,  to  turn  up  his  mustachios,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivant, 


>  Plautua  Casina,  aet.  9.  sc.  4.     *  Plautus.     **  Ovid. 
Met.  2.  »  Ovid.  Met.  4.  «  Virg.  \.  JEn.  "He 

resembled  a  god  as  to  bis  bead  and  shoulders,  for  bis 
mother  bad  made  his  hair  seem  beautirul,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  lovely  bloom  of  youth,  and  givrn  the 
happiest  lustre  to  his  eyes.**  ^OvlA.  M(>t.  13. 

«Virg.  &  1. 2.  **l  am  not  so  deformed.  I  lately  saw 
nyaeir  in  tbe  tranquil  glassy  sea,  as  I  stood  upon  tbe 


shore.**  *£pist.  An  uzor  literBto 

Nnctes  inaomncs  traducende.  Uteris 

sepe  gemendum,  nonnunqnam  et  illacrymanda 

et  condition!  tuae.    Vidcndum  que  vestes,  quia 

tc  decent,  quis  in  usu  sit,  utrum  laius  barbc,  a^ 

cura  loquendum,  incedendum,  bibeodua  et  tm. 

insaniendum. 


•orti 
iltva. 
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or  if  he  wear  it  abroad,  that  the  east  side  be  correspondent  to  the  west :"  he  may  be 
scofied  at  otherwise,  as  Julian  that  apostate  emperor  was  for  wearing  a  long  hirsute 
goatish  beard,  fit  to  make  ropes  witli,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apologetical  om- 
tion  he  made  at  Antioch  to  excuse  himself,  he  doth  ironically  confess,  it  hindered 
his  kissing,  na$n  non  licuii  inde  pura  puris^  toque  suavijoribus  labra  IcUnris  adjungere, 
but  he  did  not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the  sequel,  de  accipUndis  dandisve 
osculis  non  laboroj  yet  (to  follow  mine  author)  it  may  much  concern  a  young  lover, 
he  must  be  more  respectful  in  this  behalf,  ^^  he  must  be  in  league  with  an  excellent 
tailor,  barber," 

**0"Tonflorera  puerum  wd  arte  tolem, 
QualU  nee  Tbalamit  (Uit  Neronit;** 

'*'  have  neat  shoe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  print,  walk  in  print,  eat  and  drink  in 
print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  aU,  he  must  be  mad  in  print." 

Amongst  other  good  qualities  an  amorous  fellow  is  endowed  with^  he  must  learn 
to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  instrument  or  other,  as  without  all  doubt  he  wiU, 
if  he  be  truly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  For  as  *  Erasmus  hath  it,  Musi- 
cam  docet  amor  et  Poesin^  love  will  make  them  musicians,  and  to  compose  ditties, 
madrigals,  elegies,  love  sonnets,  and  sing  them  to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good 
qualities  may  be  had.  'Jupiter  perceived  Mercury  to  be  in  love  with  Philologia, 
because  he  learned  languages,  polite  speech,  (for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus'  daughter, 
as  some  write)  arts  and  sciences,  quo  virgiru  placeret^  all  to  ingratiate  himself,  and 
please  his  mistress.  Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing,  dance ;  and  without  question, 
so  many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this  kind,  if 
love  did  not  incite  them.  '^'Who,"  saith  Castilio,  ^  would  learn  to  play,  or  give  his 
mind  to  music,  learn  to  dance,  or  make  so  many  rhymes,  lovensongs,  as  most  do, 
but  for  women's  sake,  because  they  hope  by  that  means  to  purchase  their  good  wills, 
and  win  their  fiivour  ?"  We  see  this  daily  verified  in  our  young  women  and  wives, 
they  that  being  maids  took  so  much  pains  to  sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost 
and  charge  to  their  parents,  to  get  those  graceful  qualities,  now  being  married  will 
scarce  touch  an  instrument,  they  care  not  for  it  Constantine  agricult.  lib.  11. 
cap.  18,  makes  Cupid  himself  to  be  a  great  dancer;  by  the  same  token  as  he  was 
capering  amongst  &e  gods,  *  ^  he  flung  down  a  bowl  of  nectar,  which  distilling  upon 
the  white  rose,  ever  since  made  it  red :"  and  Calistratus,  by  the  help  of  Daedalus, 
about  Cupid's  statue  ^  made  a  many  of  young  wenches  still  a  dancing,  to  signify 
belike  that  Cupid  was  much  aflected  with  it,  as  without  all  doubt  he  was.  For  at 
his  and  Psyche's  wedding,  the  gods  being  present  to  grace  the  feast,  Ganymede 
filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  'Apuleius  describes  it),  Vulcan  was  the  cook,  the 
Hours  made  all  fine  with  roses  and  flowers,  Apollo  played  on  the  harp,  the  Muses 
sang  to  it,  sed  suavi  Muticce  super  ingressa  Venus  saltavU^  but  his  mother  Venus 
danced  to  his  and  their  sweet  content.  Witty  ^  Lucian  in  that  pathetical  love  passage, 
or  pleasant  description  of  Jupiter's  stealing  of  Europa,  and  swimming  from  Phcenicia 
to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the  winds  hush,  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  riding  in  their 
chariot  to  break  the  waves  before  them,  the  tritons  dancing  round  about,  with  every 
one  a  torch,  the  sea-nymphs  half  naked,  keeping  time  on  dolphins'  backs,  and  sing- 
ing Hymeneus,  Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the  top  of  the  waters,  and  Venus  herself 
coming  aAer  in  a  shell,  strewing  roses  and  flowers  on  their  heads.  Praxiteles,  in  all 
his  pictures  of  love,  feigns  Cupid  ever  smiling,  and  looking  upon  dancers;  and  in 
St  Mark's  in  Rome  (whose  work  1  know  not),  one  of  the  most  delicious  pieces,  is 
a  many  of  ^  satyrs  dancing  about  a  wench  asleep.  So  that  dancing  still  is  as  it  were 
a  necessary  appendix  to  love  matters.  Young  lasses  are  never  better  pleased  than 
when  as  upon  a  holiday,  afler  evensong,  they  may  meet  their  sweethearts,  and  dance 
about  a  maypole,  or  in  a  town-green  under  a  shady  elm.  Nothing  so  ^miliar  in 
*  France,  as  for  citizens'  wives  and  maids  to  dance  a  round  in  the  streets,  and  often 

iMMart.  Epig.ft.  >  Chil.  4.  c«nt.  5.  pro.  16.  *  Mar-  I  terem  nectaris  evertit  tnltans  apud  Deos,  qui  in  terrain 
tianus.  Capella  lib.  1.  de  nupt.  philol.  Jaoj.  Ilium  leiitio  cadens,  rosam  prius  albam  rubore  iiifecit.  *  Puellaa 
aoiore  teneri,  eJuMi'je  studio  plure«  habere  comparatas  choreantea  circa  Juvenilem  Cupidiiiis  etatuam  fecit. 
in  faiuoltio  diaciplinati,  &c.        *  Lib.  3.  do  aulico.  Quia    Philostrat.  Imag.  lib.  3-  de  statuis.   Exercitium  amori 


choreia  iiitudaret,  uiai  foBminaruin  causa  ?  Q^iis  oiusi 
cm  tantain  navaret  operam  nisi  quod  illius  duleedine 
permulcere  aperet  ?  Uuis  tot  carmina  eomponeKt,  niii 
Bt  iade  ■flbetai  luot  in  malieraa  expUearvt  f        «  Cra- 


aptissimum.  'Lib.  6.  Met.  iTom.  4.  •Korn- 
man  de  cur.  mort.  part.  5.  cap.  98.  Sat.  paella  doimienti 
inaaUantium,  kA,       *  View  of  Fr. 
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too,  for  want  of  better  instruments,  to  make  good  music  of  their  own  Toices,  and 
dance  after  it.    Tea  many  times  this  love  will  make  old  men  and  women  that  hare 

more  toes  than  teeth,  dance, ^  John,  come  kiss  me  now,"  mask  and  mom ;  for 

Ck>mus  and  Hymen  love  masks,  and  all  such  merriments  above  measure^  will  allow 
men  to  put  on  women^s  apparel  in  some  cases,  and  promiscuously  to  dance,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  generous  and  base,  of  all  sorts.  Paulus  Jovius  taxeth  Augus- 
tine Niphus  the  philosopher,  '^^  for  that  being  an  old  man,  and  a  public  professor,  a 
father  of  many  children,  he  was  so  mad  for  the  love  of  a  young  maid  (that  which 
many  of  his  friends  were  ashamed  to  see),  an  old  gouty  fellow,  yet  would  dance 
afler  fiddlers."  Many  laughed  him  to  scorn  for  it,  but  this  omnipotent  iove  would 
have  it  so. 


it"  Hyacinthino  bacillo 

Propcrant  amor,  me  adegit 
Violenldr  ad  sequendum.** 


'  Love  batty  with  bi«  parpie  ■talTdid  makm 
Mc  follow  and  Uie  dance  to  undertake.*' 


And  'tis  no  news  this,  no  indecorum;  for  why?  a  good  reason  may  be  given  of  it. 
Cupid  and  death  met  both  in  an  inn ;  and  being  merrily  disposed,  they  did  exchange 
some  arrows  from  either  quiver ;  ever  since  young  men  die,  and  oftentimes  old  men 
dote ^^Sic  marUur  Juvenisj  sic  moribundus  amat.  And  who  can  then  with- 
stand it?  If  once  we  be  in  love,  young  or  old,  though  our  teeth  shake  in  our  heads, 
like  virginal  jacks,  or  stand  parallel  asunder  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  there  is  no 
remedy,  we  must  dance  trenchmore  for  a  need,  over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools,  &c. 
And  princum  prancum  is  a  fine  dance.  Plutarch,  Sympos.  1.  qiuest.  5.  doth  in  some 
sort  excuse  it^  and  telleth  us  moreover  in  what  sense,  Musicam  docet  amar^  licet  priig 
fuerit  rudis^  how  love  makes  them  that  had  no  skill  before  learn  to  sing  and  dance; 
he  concludes.  His  only  that  power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over  us.  **  "  Love  fas 
he  holds)  will  make  a  silent  man  speak,  a  modest  man  most  officious ;  dull,  quick ; 
slow,  nimble ;  and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  a  hard,  base,  untractable  churl, 
as  fire  doth  iron  in  a  smith's  forge,  free,  facile,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated." 
Nay,  'twill  make  him  prodigal  in  the  other  extreme,  and  give  a  ^  hundred  sesterces 
for  a  night's  lodging,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  or  ^ducenta  drachmaram 
millia  pro  unicd  nocte^  as  Mundus  to  Paulina,  spend  all  his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do 
in  like  case)  to  obtain  his  suit.  For  which  cause  many  compare  love  to  wine,  which 
makes  men  jovial  and  merry,  frolic  and  sad,  whine,  sing,  dance,  and  what  not. 

But  above  all  the  other  symptoms  of  lovers,  this  is  not  lightly  to  be  overpassed, 
that  likely  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  turn  to  their 
ability,  rhymers,  ballad  makers,  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith,  **  ^  They  will  be 
witnesses  and  trumpeters  of  their  paramours'  good  parts,  bedecking  them  with  verses 
and  commendatory  songs,  as  we  do  statues  with  gold,  that  they  may  be  remembered 
and  admired  of  aU."  Ancient  men  will  dote  in  this  kind  sometimes  as  well  as  the 
rest ;  the  heat  of  love  will  thaw  their  frozen  afiections,  dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and 
so  far  enable  them,  though  they  be  sixty  years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce 
thirty  beneatlt.  Jovianus  Pontanus  makes  an  old  fool  rhyme,  and  turn  Poetaster  to 
please  his  mistress. 


IV  **  Ne  ringas  Mariana,  nieos  me  dispioe  canoa, 
De  aene  nam  Juvenem  dia  referre  potes,**  Jtc 


'  Sweet  Marian  do  not  mine  afe  diadain, 
Fbr  thou  canit  make  an  old  man  yoaof  afsia. 


They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  and  ditties  (if  young  especially),  and  can- 
not abstain  though  it  be  when  they  go  to,  or  should  be  at  church.  We  have  a  pretty 
story  to  this  purpose  in  "Westmonasteriensis,  an  old  writer  of  ours  (if  you  will 
believe  it)  An.  Dom.  1012.  at  Colewiz  in  Saxony,  on  Christmas  eve  a  company  of 
young  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest  was  at  mass  in  the  church,  were  singing 
catches  and  love  songs  in  the  church}rard,  he  sent  to  them  to  make  less  noise,  but 
they  sung  on  still :  and  if  you  will,  you  shall  have  the  very  song  itself. 

*'  Sqaitabat  boroo  per  syltram  frondoeam, 
Ducebatque  tecum  Meswinden  rormoBam, 
duid  etamos,  rur  non  imua?** 


*'  A  fellow  rid  by  tbe  (reenwood 
And  fkir  Meawinde  waa  bia  bride. 

Wby  atand  we  so,  and  do  nol  fof" 


wyita  ejus  Puells,  amore  veptttaarenarius  senez 
uaque  ad  inuniam  correptut,  multii  liberisaueceptif: 
multi  non  line  pudore  ronapezeruot  aenem  et  philo* 
•ophum  podairricum,  non  sine  rttu  saltantem  ad  tibis 
modoB.  1*  Anacreon.  Carm.  7.         ^  Joacb.  Bellius 

Epig.  "Thus  youth  dies,  thue  in  deaib  be  iovee." 
>aI>B  taciturno  loquacem  facit,  et  de  verecundo  officio* 
ium  reddtt,  de  neg ligente  iodustrium,  de  ■ooorde  im- 


pianim.  m  JoKpbui  antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  18.  cap.  4. 

»  Gelllua,  1. 1.  cap.  8.  Pretium  noctis  centnm  aeftertte. 
1*  [psi  enim  volunt  suarum  amaaiarum  pQlrbritodiBif 
prsconea  ac  te«te«  esse,  eaa  taudibus,  et  cantilrait  et 
vervibus  exonare,  ut  auro  itatuas,  nt  memorentar,  et 
ab  omnibos  admirentur.  >?  Tom.  S.  AmL  Dialago> 

uFloreabiaulbl.SW. 


Alem.  3.  Sabs.  1.]  Symptoms  of  Lai>e.  S2i 

This  they  sung,  he  chaft,  till  at  length,  impatient  as  he  was,  he  prayed  to  St.  Magnus, 
patron  of  the  church,  they  might  all  three  sing  and  dance  till  that  time  twelvemonth, 
and  so  ^  they  did  without  meat  and  drink,  wearisomeness  or  giving  over,  till  at  year's 
end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolved  by  Herebertus  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
HThey  will  in  all  places  be  doing  thus,  young  folks  especially,  reading  love  stories, 
talking  of  this  or  that  young  man,  such  a  fair  maid,  singing,  telling  or  hearing  lascivi- 
ous tales,  scurrilous  tunes,  such  objects  are  their  sole  delight,  their  continual  medi- 
tation, and  as  Guastavinius  adds.  Com.  in  4.  Sect.  27.  Prov.  Arist.  oh  semirUs  ahun- 
dantiam  crebrcB  cogitationes^  veneris  frequens  recordaiio  et  pruriens  voluptas^  Sfc.  an 
earnest  longing  comes  hence,  pruriens  corpus^  pruriens  animoj  amorous  conceits, 
tickling  thoughts,  sweet  and  pleasant  hopes ;  hence  it  is,  they  can  think,  discourse 
ivillingly,  or  speak  almost  of  no  other  subject.    Tis  their  only  desire,  if  it  may  be 
done  by  art,  to  see  their  husband's  picture  in  a  glass,  they'll  give  anything  to  know 
^when  they  shall  be  married,  how  many  husbands  they  shall  have,  by  cromnyomantia, 
a  kind  of  divination  with  ^  onions  laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmas  eve,  or  by  fasting 
on  St.  Anne's  eve  or  night,  to  know  who  shall  be  their  first  husband,  or  by  aniphi- 
tomantia,  by  beans  in  a  cake,  &c.,  to  burn  the  same.    This  love  is  the  cause  of  all 
good  conceits,  ^'  neatness,  exornations,  plays,  elegancies,  delights,  pleasant  expres- 
8ions,  sweet  motions,  and  gestures,  joys,  comforts,  exultancies,  and  all  the  sweetness 
of  our  life,  ^qualisjam  vitaforet^  out  quid  jucundi  sine  aured  Venere?    ^Emoriar 
cum  istd  non  amplius  mihi  curafuerit^  let  me  live  no  longer  than  I  may  love,  saith 
a  mad  merry  fellow  in  Aiimnermus.    This  love  is  that  salt  that  seasoneth  our  harsh 
and  dull  labours,  and  gives  a  pleasant  relish  to  our  other  unsavory  proceedings, 
*^MsU  amor^  surgunt  tenebrce^  torpedo^  vetemum^  pestisj  Sfc.    AW  our  feasts  almost, 
masques,  mummings,  banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes, 
poems,  love  stories,  plays,  comedies,  attelans,  jigs,  fescenines,  elegies,  odes,  &c.  pro- 
ceed hence.    '^  Danaus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughter's  wedding  at  Argos,  insti- 
tuted the  first  plays  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of  symbols,  emblems,  impresses, 
devices,  if  we  shall  believe  Jovius,  Contiles,  Paradine,  Camillus  de  Camillis,  may  be 
ascribed  to  it.     Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  painting  amongst  the  rest,  was  first 
invented,  saith  '^  Patritius  ex  amoris  henejicio^  for  love's  sake.    For  when  the  daugh- 
ter of  ^  Deburiades  the  Sycionian,  was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart  now  going  to 
wars,  ut  desiderio  ejus  minus  tabesceret^  to  comfort  herself  in  his  absence,  she  took 
his  picture  with  coal  upon  a  wall,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow,  which  her  father 
admiring,  perfected  afterwards,  and  it  was  the  first  picture  by  report  that  ever  was 
made.   And  long  after,  Sycion  for  painting,  carving,  statuary,  music,  and  philosophy, 
was  preferred  before  all  the  cities  in  Greece.    ^Apollo  was  the  first  inventor  of 
physic,  divination,  oracles ;  Minerva  found  out  weaving,  Vulcan  curious  ironwork, 
Mercury  letters,  but  who  prompted  all  this  into  their  heads  ?    Love,  ^unqttam  talia 
invenissent^  nisi  talia  adamassentj  they  loved  such  things,  or  some  party,  fot  whose 
sake  they  were  undertaken  at  first.   'Tis  true,  Vulcan  made  a  most  admirable  brooch 
or  necklace,  which  long  after  Axion  and  Temenus,  Phegius'  sons,  for  the  singular 
worth  of  it,  consecrated  to  Apollo  at  Delphos,  but  Pharyllus  the  tyrant  stole  it  away, 
and  presented  it  to  Ariston's  wife,  on  whom  he  miserably  doted  (Parthenius  tells  the 
story  out  of  Phylarchus) ;  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent  Ouch  ?  to  give 
Hermione  Cadmus'  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.    All  our  tilts  and  tournaments, 
orders  of  the  garter,  golden  fleece,  &c. — ^obilUas  sub  amorejacet — owe  their  begin- 
nings to  love,  and  many  of  our  histories.    By  this  means,  saith  Jovius,  they  would 
express  their  loving  minds  to  their  mistress,  and  to  the  beholders.    'Tis  the  sole 
subject  almost  of  poetry,  all  our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs,  whatever  those 
old  Anacreons :  (and  therefore  Hesiod  makes  the  Muses  and  Graces  still  follow 
Cupid,  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and  the  rest  of  the  poets  were  love's 
priests,)  all  our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrammatists,  love  writers.    Antony  Diogens  the 
most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  in  Phocius  Bibliotheca,  Longus  Sophista,  Eus. 


>*  Per  totum  annam  cantarunt,  plavia  mper  illoa  non 
cacidit;  non  frigua,  non  calor,  non  aitis,  nee  lataitiido 
illoa  allbcit.  Sec  *  His  eorum  nomina  inacribuntur 

da  quibus  qucrunt.  *>  Huic  muoditiaa,  ornatam, 

leporem,  deliciaa,  ludot,  aJagantiam,  omnem  denique 
Vila  Bttavitaiem  debemut.  BByfinus  cap.  373. 


"EGnseo.  MAngerianue.         •  Lib.  4  tit.  1 1.  d« 

prin.  instit.  *  Plin.  lib.  3S.  cap.  13.  ^  Oarbeiiua, 
I.  A.  deacript.  Gr.  *  Franiun,  1.  3.  de  aymboUi  qai 

primus  symbolum  excogitavit  voluit  nimirum  hac  ra- 
tione  implicatura  animum  evolvere, eumque  vel donuna 
vel  aliia  ioMeotibua  oatendara. 
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Love'-Melaneholy. 


[Part.  3.  Sec.  2. 


**  Wanton  Propertios  and  wittf  Oaltaa, 
Subtile  TibuUiu.  and  learned  Catalloa. 
It  was  Cynthia,  Leaiua,  Lycboria. 
Tbat  made  you  poets  all ;  and  if 
Or  Corinna  eliance  my  paramour  to  be, 
Virgil  and  Ovid  ebaU  not 


tethius,  Achilles,  Tatius,  Arisbenetas,  Heliodorus,  Plato,  Platarch,  Lucian,  Parthe- 
niiis,  Theodoras,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  &c.  Our  new  Ariostoes, 
Bo3rards,  Authors  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Faerie  Qjaeen,  &c.  Marallus,  Leotichios,  An- 
gerianus,  Stroza,  Secundus,  CapeUanus,  &c.  with  the  rest  of  those  facete  modern 
poets,  have  written  in  this  kind,  are  but  as  so  many  symptoms  of  love.  Their  whole 
books  are  a  synopsis  or  breviary  of  love,  the  portuous  of  love,  legends  of  loTers- 
lives  and  deaths,  and  of  their  memorable  adventures,  nay  more,  quod  legunUtr^  quod 
laudantur  amori  debenlf  as  ''Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds,  "•  there  never  was  any  ex- 
cellent poet  that  invented  good  fables,  or  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  not  in 
love  himself;''  had  he  not  taken  a  quill  from  Cupid's  wings,  he  could  never  have 
written  so  amorously  as  he  did. 

***  Cynthia  te  vatem  fecit  laacive  Properti, 
Ingenium  Galli  pulchra  Lycorit  habet 
Fama  est  arguti  Nemesis  fonnosa  Tibulli, 

Lesbia  dictavit  docte  Catulle  tibi. 
Non  me  Pelignos,  nee  spernet  Mantoa  ▼atem, 
8i  qua  Corinna  milii,  si  quis  Alexis  erit.** 

n  "  Non  me  carminiboa  irlaeat  nee  Tbraceos  Qrpbeoa, 
Nee  Linua." 

Petrarch's  Laura  made  him  so  famous,  Astrophel's  Stella,  and  Jovianns  Pontanns' 
mistress  was  the  cause  of  his  roses,  violets,  lilies,  nequitis,  blanditis,  joci,  decor, 
nardus,  ver,  corolla,  thus.  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus,  Charis,  crocum,  Lauras,  nnguentem, 
costum,  lachryms,  myrrha,  muss,  &c.  and  the  rest  of  his  poems ;  why  are  ItaUan 
at  this  day  generally  so  good  poets  and  painters  ?  Because  every  man  of  any  fiwhioii 
amongst  them  hath  his  mistress.  The  very  rustics  and  hog-rabbers,  Menalcas  and 
Cory  don,  qtdfcetant  de  stercore  equinoj  those  fulsome  knaves,  if  once  they  taste  of 
this  love-liquor,  are  inspired  in  an  instant.  Instead  of  those  accurate  emblems, 
curious  impresses,  gaudy  masques,  tilts,  touraaments,  &C.,  they  have  their  wakes, 
Whitsun-ales,  shepherd's  feasts,  meetings  on  holidays,  country  dances,  roundelays, 
writing  their  names  on  "  trees,  trae  lover's  knots,  pretty  gifts. 

**  With  tokens,  hearts  divided,  and  half  rings, 
Sbeplierds  in  their  loves  are  as  ooy  as  kings.** 

Choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  &c.,  they  go  by  conples, 

"  Corydon*s  Phillis,  Nysa  and  Mopsut, 
With  dainty  Dousibel  and  Sir  Tophos.** 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  &c.,  they  have  their  ballads,  country  tunes, 
^  O  the  broom,  the  bonny,  bonny  broom,"  ditties  and  songs,  ^  Bess  a  belle,  she  doth 
excel," — they  must  write  likewise  and  indite  all  in  rhyme. 


Thon  honeysnckle  of  the  hawthorn  hedge, 
Vouchsafe  in  Cupid's  cup  my  heart  to  pledge ; 
My  heart's  dear  blood,  sweet  Cis  is  thy  carouse 
Worth  all  the  ale  in  Gammer  Gubbin's  house.** 
1  say  no  more,  affiiirs  call  me  away. 
My  father's  horse  for  provender  doth  stay. 


Be  thou  the  Lady  Cressetlight  to  me. 
Sir  TYolly  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  thee. 
Written  in  haute,  farewell  my  cowslip 
Pray  let  *s  a  Sunday  at  the  alefaonae  meet. 


Tour  most  grim  stoics  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt  away  with  this  passion,  and 
if  ^  Atheneus  belie  them  not,  Aristippus,  Apoliidorus,  Antiphanes,  &c.,  have  made 
love-songs  and  commentaries  of  their  mistress'  praises, "  orators  write  epistles,  princes 
give  titles,  honours,  what  not  ?  "  Xerxes  gave  to  Themistocles  Lampsacus  to  find 
him  wine,  Magnesia  for  bread,  and  Myunte  for  the  rest  of  his  diet  The  "  Persian 
kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use,  hcBc  civitas  mulieri  redimiculum  prabeaLf  kae 
in  collumj  fuze  in  crinesy  one  whole  city  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck, 
a  third  her  hood.  Ahasueras  would  ^  have  given  Esther  half  his  empire,  and  *  Herod 
bid  Herodias  ^'  ask  what  she  would,  she  shonld  have  it."  Caligida  gave  100,000 
sesterces  to  his  courtesan  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins,  and  yet  when  he  was  soli- 
cited by  the  senate  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  decayed  walls  of  Rome  for  the 
commonwealth's  good,  he  would  give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most  ^  Dionysius,  that 


**Lab.  4.  num.  lOS.  sylvc  nuptialis  poets  non  inve* 
niunt  fabulas.  aut  versus  laudatos  facJunt,  nisi  qui  ab 
amore  fuerint  excitati.  "*  Martial,  ep.  73.  lib.  9. 

nVirg.  Eclog.  4.    *' None  shall  excel  me  in  poetry, 
neither  the  Tbracian  Orpheus,  nor  Apollo."  »  Te- 

neris  arboribus  amicarum  nomioa  inscribentesot  simul 
int.    HnL  »&£.160O.  MUh.  lacap. 


Dipnosophist.  ^  See  Putean.  epist.  33.  de  sua  Mar- 

gareta  Bbroaldus,  ice  w  Hen.  Sieph.  apol.  pro  Befod. 
»  Tully  orat.  5.  ver.  »  Estb.  v.  »  Mat.  1. 47. 

MGraviasimis  regni  nfigotiis  nihil  sine  amasic  suae  con* 
sentu  fecit,  omnesque  aetioaes  sons  soortillo  eonmcai* 
cavit,  dec.   Nich.  Bellas,  diacoun.  90.  de  amat 


Mem.  4.] 
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Sicilian  tyrant,  rejected  all  his  privy  councillors,  and  was  so  besotted  on  Mirrha  his 
&vounte  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no  office,  or  in  the  most  weightiest 
business  of  the  kingdom  do  aught  without  her  especial  advice,  prefer,  depose,  send, 
entertain  no  man,  though  worthy  and  well  deserving,  but  by  her  consent ;  and  he 
again  whom  she  commended,  howsoever  unfit,  unworthy,  was  as  highly  approved. 
Kings  and  emperors,  instead  of  poems,  build  cities;  Adrian  built  Antinoa  in  Egypt, 
besides  constellations,  temples,  altars,  statues,  images,  &c.,  in  the  honour  of  his 
Antinous.  Alexander  bestowed  infinite  sums  to  set  out  his  Hephestion  to  all  eternity. 
^'  Socrates  professeth  himself  love's  servant,  ignorant  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  a  doc- 
tor alone  in  love  mattere,  et  quum  alienarum  rerum  omniwn  scientiam  diJUeretur^ 
saith  ^  Maximus  Tyrius,  his  sectatoTj  hujus  negotii  professor^  ^c,  and  this  he  spake 
openly,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  public  feasts,  in  the  academy,  in  Pyrao^  Lycaoj  sub 
Plaiano^  ^c,  the  very  blood-hound  of  beauty,  as  he  is  styled  by  others.  But  I  con- 
elude  there  is  no  end  of  love's  symptoms,  'tis  a  bottomless  pit.  Love  is  subject  to 
no  dimensions ;  not  to  be  surveyed  by  any  art  or  engine :  and  besides,  I  am  of 
^H»dus'  mind,  ^no  man  can  discourae  of  love  matters,  or  judge  of  them  aright, 
that  hath  not  made  trial  in  his  own  pereon,"  or  as  £neas  Sylvius  ^  adds,  ^  hath  not 
a  little  doted,  been  mad  or  lovensick  himself.     I  confess  I  am  but  a  novice,  a  con- 

tempiator  only,  J^escio  quid  sit  amor  nee  amo^ 1  have  a  tincture ;  for  why  should 

1  lie,  dissemble  or  excuse  it,  yet  homo  nun,  ^c,  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  sub- 
ject, non  sum  preceptor  aina7u2t,and  what  J  say,  is  merely  reading,  ex  altorum  forsan 
ineptiis^  by  mine  own  observation,  and  othera'  relation. 


MEMB.  IV. 

Prognostics  of  Love^elancholy. 

What  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspicions,  fears,  griefs,  anxieties,  accom- 
pany such  as  are  in  love,  1  have  sufficiently  said :  the  next  question  is,  what  will  be 
the  event  of  such  miseries,  what  they  foretel.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  love 
cannot  be  cured,  JVullis  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis^  it  accompanies  them  to  the 
^  last,  Idem  amor  exitio  est  pecori  pecorisque  magistro.  ^  The  same  passion  con- 
sume both  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd,"  and  is  so  continuate,  that  by  no  perauasion 
almost  it  may  be  relieved.  ^  ^  Bid  me  not  love>"  said  Eur3ralus,  ^  bid  the  mountains 
come  down  into  the  plains,  bid  the  rivere  run  back  to  their  fountains ;  I  can  as  soon 
leave  to  love,  as  the  sun  leave  his  course  *," 


Et  prtut  oquoribat  piieei,  et  montibus  umbm, 
£t  volueref  deerant  tylvii,  et  murmara  vent4i, 
Quam  mihi  diacedent  IbrmoMB  Amaryllidis  if oea.* 


"  Firat  leai  ■hall  want  their  fish,  the  mouataiai  ahade 
Woods  sinciDg  birds,  the  wind's  murmur  shall  ftde. 
Than  my  fair  Amaryllis*  love  allay'd.** 


Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  see,  a  dumb  speak,  lame  run, 
counsel  can  do  no  good,  a  sick  man  cannot  relish,  no  physic  can  ease  me.  JVbn 
prosmU  domino  qua  prosunt  omnibus  artes.  As  Apollo  confessed,  and  Jupiter  him- 
self could  not  be  cured. 


«>  **  Omnes  bnmanos  curat  medicsna  dolores. 
Solus  amor  morbt  noo  habet  artiftoem." 


"  Physic  can  soon  cure  every  diiease, 

M  Excepting  love  that  can  it  not  appease.* 


But  whether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means,  shall  be  explained  in  his 
place ;  in  the  meantime,  if  it  take  his  courae,  and  be  not  otherwise  eased  or  amended, 
it  breaks  out  into  outrageous  often  and  prodigious  events.  Amor  et  lAber  violenii 
dii  sunt^  as  ^*  Tatius  observes,  et  eousque  animum  incendunt^  ut  pudoris  oblivisct 
cogantj  love  and  Bacchus  are  so  violent  gods,  so  furiously  rage  in  our  minds,  that 
they  make  us  forget  all  honesty,  shame,  and  common  civility.    For  such  men  ordi- 


^  Amoris  fkmulus  omnem  scientiam  diffitetur,  aman- 
di  tamen  se  scientissimum  doctorem  agnosciL  ^  Serm. 
t).  ^  duis  horum  scribere  molestias  potest,  nisi  qui 
et  is  aliquantum  insanit  7  ^  I4b.  1.  de  non  temnen* 
dis  amoribus;  opinor  hac  de  re  nemioero  aut  desceptare 
rectft  posse  aut  Judicare  qui  non  in  ea  versatur.  aut 
maanum  feoerit  periculura.  <*  '*  I  am  not  in  love,  nor 
do  1  know  what  toT«  may  be.'*         *  Semper  moritur, 


nanquaro  mortuus  est  qui  amat  iEn.  Bylv.  ^  Eurial. 
ep.  ad  Lncretiam,  apud  iEneam  Sylvium;  Rogas  ut 
amare  deflciam  7  roga  montes  ut  in  planum  deveniant, 
ut  fontes  flumina  repetant ;  tarn  possum  te  non  amare 
ac  suum  Phmbus  relinquere  cursum.  «  Buchanan 

Syl.  «  Propert.  lib.  S.  elec.  1.  ■•  Est  orcus  ilia 

VIS,  est  immedicabilis,  est  rabies  insana.      m  Lib.  2. 
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narily,  as  are  thoroughly  possessed  with  this  humour,  become  inseruati  et  insanif  for 
it  is  ^amor  insanus^  as  the  poet  calls  it,  beside  themselves,  and  as  I  have  proved,  do 
better  than  beasts,  irrational,  stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  fear  of  God  or  men,  they 
frequently  forswear  themselves,  spend,  steal,  commit  incests,  rapes,  adulteries,  mur- 
ders,  depopulate  towns,  cities,  countries,  to  satisfy  their  lust 

""A  devil  His,  and  miKhief  mich  doth  work, 
Aa  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Turk/* 

The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a  sufficient  witness ;  and  as  Appian,  lib.  5.  kist.  saith  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ^  ^  Their  love  brought  themselves  and  all  Egypt  into  extreme 
and  miserable  calamities,"  ^^  the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  worm-wood,  and  as  sharp  as  a 
two-edged  sword,"  Prov.  v.  4, 5.  "  Her  feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps  lead  on  to  helL 
She  is  more  bitter  than  death,  (Eccles.  vii.  28.)  and  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her." 
'^  Qui  in  amore  pracipitovity  pejus  perit^  quam  qui  saxo  salit.  ^^'  He  that  runs  head- 
long from  the  top  of  a  rock  is  not  in  so  bad  a  case  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of 
love."  ^^  For  hence,"  saith  "  Platina,  ^  comes  repentance,  dotage,  they  lose  them- 
selves, their  wits,  and  make  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes  altogether :"  madness,  to 
make  away  themselves  and  others,  violent  death.  Prognosticatio  est  talis,  saith  Gor- 
donius,  ""n  non  succurraiur  iisj  out  in  maniam  cadunt,  aut  moriuntur ;  the  prognos- 
tication is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  die.  ^  For  if  this  passion  continue,''  saith 
""^ian  Montdtus,  ^^  it  makes  the  blood  hot,  thick,  and  black ;  and  if  the  inflamma- 
tion get  into  the  biain,  with  continual  meditation  and  waking,  it  so  dries  it  up,  that 
madness  follows,  or  else  they  make  away  themselves,"  ^  O  Corydon,  Caryd^m,  qua 
te  dementia  cepit?  Now,  as  Amoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily  work  these  efllects,  if  it 
be  not  presently  helped ;  *'  '^  They  will  pine  away,  run  mad,  and  die  upon  a  sud- 
den ;"  Facile  incidunl  in  maniam,  saith  Valescus,  quickly  mad,  nisi  mccttrrofiir,  if 
good  order  be  not  taken, 

*  '*  Ebeu  triste  Jufum  qoiM^uia  amoris  babet. 
It  priua  ae  oorit  le  periiaM  peril." 

So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet, 

**  inianiam  priatquam  quit  sentiat. 


Vix  pili  intervallo  i  furore  absum. 


Oh  heavy  yoke  of  love,  which  whoeo  bean, 
Ib  quite  undone,  and  that  at  unawacei.** 


'  I  shall  be  mad  before  it  be  perceived, 
A  hait'breadth  off  acaroe  am  I,  now  distracted.* 


As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angelica,  or  Hercules  for  his  Hylas, 


'  At  ille  ruebat  qud  pedes  ducebant,  fluribundai. 
Nam  illi  mbvus  Den*  inlus  Jecur  ianiabat." 


*'  He  went  he  car'd  not  whither,  mad  he  waa. 
The  cruel  God  ao  tortured  him,  alas!" 


"  And  whilst  he  doth  conceal  bis  grief, 
Madness  comes  on  him  like  a  thief.** 


At  the  sight  of  Hero  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad, 

*< "  Alius  vulnus  celans  insanit  palchritudine  puells.** 

Go  to  Bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  village,  how  many  have 
either  died  for  love,  or  voluntary  made  away  themselves,  that  1  need  not  much  labour 
to  prove  it :  '^^ec  modus  aut  requies  nisi  mors  reperitur  amoris :  death  is  the  com- 
mon catastrophe  to  such  persons. 


**'  Mori  mihi  eontingat.  non  enim  alia 

Uberatio  ab  wrumnis  fuerit  ullo  paeto  istis.* 


I 


**  Would  I  were  dead,  fbr  nought,  God  knows. 
But  death  can  rid  me  of  these  woes." 


As  soon  as  Euryalus  departed  from  Senes,  Lucretia,  his  paramour,  ^  never  looked 
up,  no  jests  could  exhilarate  her  sad  mind,  no  joys  comfort  her  wounded  and  dis- 
tressed soul,  but  a  little  after  she  fell  sick  and  died."  But  this  is  a  gentle  end,  a 
natural  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  away  themselves. 


iwoprioque  in  sanguine  laitus. 


Indignantem  animam  vacuas  effiidit  in  auras;** 

SO  did  Dido;  Sed  moriamur  ait,  sic  sicjuvat  ire  per  umbras;^  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 


•■  Virg.  Eel.  3.  »  R.  T.  *•  Aui  quidem  amor 

utrosque  et  totam  Egyptum  extremis  calamitatibus 
involvit.  M  piautus.  <*  Ut  corpus  pondere,  sic 

ftnimus  amore  pracipitatur.  Austin.  1.9.  deciv.dei.c28. 
"Dial,  bine  oritur  pieiiitentia  desperatio,  et  non  videot 
ingenium  ae  cum  re  simul  amigisse.  **  Idem  Sava- 

aarola,  et  plures  alii,  dec  Rabidam  facturua  Orexin. 
Juven.  wCap.  de  Heroico  Amore.  Hbc  passio  durans 
aanguinem  torridum  et  atrabiliarum  reddit ;  hic  vero 
ad  cerebrum  delatus,  insaniam  parat,  vigilia  et  crebro 
deaiderio  exsiccans.  «>  Virg.  Egl.  8.  "  Oh  Gorydon, 


Corydon  I  what  madness  poasesies  you  r*  *>  Insaai 
fiunt  aut  sibi  ipsis  desperantes  mortem  alfcmnt.  Laa. 
guentes  cito  mortem  aut  maniam  patiuntur  *  Cal* 
cagoinus.  *>  Lucian  Imag.  So  K»r  LadaB's  mtslrMs, 
all  that  saw  her,  and  could  not  enjoy  her,  ran  mad,  or 
hanged  themselves.  mmusbus.  «Ovid.MeLlO. 
JEneuM  ^Ivius.  Ad  ejus  deoessum  nunquara  visa  Lo* 
cretia  riJere,  nullis  facetiis.  Joeis,  nullo  gaudio  potsit 
ad  tetitiam  renovari,  mox  in  cgritndinem  iocidit,  et  fie 
brevi  contabuit.  «  Anscreon.  ** "  Due  let  m«  die.fbe 
says,  thus ;  thus  it  is  better  to  descand  to  the  shades." 
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Medea,  ^  Coresus  and  Callirhoe,  ^  Theagines  the  philosopher,  and  many  myriads 
besides,  and  so  will  ever  do, 


>  et  mihi  fortii 


**  Whoever  heard  a  ttmry  of  more  woe, 
Than  that  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  7** 


Eat  manus,  eat  et  amor,  dabit  hie  ia  vulnerm  virea." 

Head  Parthenium  in  Eroticis^  and  Plutarch's  amatorias  narraiiones^  or  love  stories, 
all  tending  almost  to  this  purpose.  Valeriola,  lib.  2.  observ.  7,  hath  a  lamentable 
narration  of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  ^*  ^^  that  raving  through  impatience  of  love,  had 
he  not  been  watched,  would  every  while  have  offered  violence  to  himself."  Amatus 
Lucitanus,  cent.  3.  car.  56,  hath  such  ^another  story, and  Felix  Plater,  med.  observ. 
lib.  I.  a  third  of  a  young  ^gentleman  that  studied  physic,  and  for  the  love  of  a  doc- 
tor's daughter,  having  no  hope  to  compass  his  desire,  poisoned  himself,  ^^anno  1615. 
A  barber  in  Frankfort,  because  his  wench  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own 
throat.  ^^At  Neoburg,  the  same  year,  a  young  man,  because  he  could  not  get  her 
parents'  consent,  killed  his  sweetheart,  and  aherward  himself,  desiring  this  of  the 
magistrate,  as  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  one  grave.  Quod' 
que  rogis  superest  una  requiescat  in  umd^  which  ^Gismunda  besought  of  Tancredus, 
her  father,  Uiat  she  might  be  in  like  sort  buried  with  Guiscardus,  her  lover,  that  so 
their  bodies  might  lie  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  souls  wander  about ""  Campos 

lugentes  in  the  £lysian  fields, quos  durtu  amor  crudeli  tabe  peredit^"^  in  a 

myrtle  grove 

n  '  ••  et  myrtea  dream 

Sylva  tegit :  cane  non  ipsi  in  morte  relinqnunt." 

You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst,  they  do  not  oflfer  violence  to  themselves  in  this 
rage  of  lust,  but  unto  others,  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  *  Catiline  killed  his 
only  son,  misitque  ad  orci  pallida^  lethi  obnubila^  obsita  tenebris  locdf  for  the  love 
of  Aurelia  Oristella,  quod  ejus  nuptias  vivofilio  recusaret.  "  Laodice,  the  sister  of 
Mithridates,  poisoned  her  husband,  to  give  content  to  a  base  fellow  whom  she 
loved."  Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a  concubine  of  his,  set  Persepolis  on  fire. 
^  Nereus'  wife,  a  widow,  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the  love  of  a  Venetian  gentleman, 
betrayed  the  city ;  and  he  for  her  sake  murdered  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man in  Venice.  ^  Constantine  Despota  made  away  Catherine,  his  wife,  turned  his 
son  Michael  and  his  other  children  out  of  doors,  for  the  love  of  a  base  scrivener's 
daughter  in  Thessalonica,  with  whose  beauty  he  was  enamoured.  "^Leucophria 
betrayed  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  for  her  sweetheart's  sake,  that  was  in  the  enemies' 
camp.  ^Pithidice,  the  governor's  daughter  of  Methinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles, 
betrayed  the  whole  island  to  him,  her  father's  enemy.  "  Diognetus  did  as  much  in 
the  city  where  he  dwelt,  for  the  love  of  Policrita,  Medea  for  the  love  of  Jason,  she 
taught  him  how  to  tame  tlie  fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  the  mighty 
dragon  that  kept  the  golden  fieece,  and  tore  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  that 
her  father  Mihes  might  have  something  to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  with  her 
beloved  Jason,  &c.    Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  tragi-comedy  of  love. 


MEMB.  V. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Cure  of  Love-Melancholy,  by  Labour,  Diet,  Physic,  Fasting,  Sfc. 

Although  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  love-melancholy  may  be  cured, 
because  it  is  so  irresistible  and  violent  a  passion ;  for  as  you  know, 


"  fhdlia  deacenaoa  Avemi ; 


i3ed  revocare  gradum,  auperaaque  evadere  ad  auras ; 
Hie  labor,  hoe  opus  eat." 


'  It  is  an  easy  passage  down  to  hell,  m 

But  to  come  haek,  once  there,  you  eannot  well.** 


M  Pauaaniaa  Achaicis,  1.  7.  *  Megarensis  amore 

flagrans  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  *>"  Ovid.  3.  met.  '*>  Fiiri- 
bundus  putavit  se  videre  imaginem  puelle,  et  coram 
loqui    blandieiiR    illi,    tec.  ^'Juven.    H<>bra!us. 

f'Juveiiis  M«Klicinc  nperam  dans  doctoris  filiani  depe- 
ribat,  &.c.  ^^Ootardus  Artbiis  Gallobelgicus,  nund. 

vernal.  1615.  eollum  novacula  aperaii:  et  inde  ezpi* 
ravit.  T'Cum  renuente  parente  utroque  et  ipsa 

viifine  frui  non  posset,  ipsum  et  ipsam  interfecit,  hoe 
A  magistratu  petens,  at  in  eodem  8«>pulchro  sepellri 
possent.  "  Boccaccio.  ^  8edes  eorum  qui  pro 

amoria  impatientia  pereunt,  Virg.  6.  ^nid.   ^  '•  Whom 


cruel  love  with  its  wasting  power  destroyed."  ^"And 
a  myrtle  grove  nvemhadtiw  thee;  nor  do  cares  relin- 
quish thee  even  in  death  iL«eir.**  osSal.  Val. 
f>  Sabel.  lib.  3.  En.  Q.  «>Ciirtius.  lib.  5.  "Chal. 
cocondilas  de  reb.  Tuscicis,  libi  9.  Nerei  uxor  Athena- 
rum  domina,  kjc.  m  Nicephorus  Greg.  hist.  lib.  8. 
Uzorem  occidit  liberos  et  Michaelem  nlium  videro 
abhorruit.  Thessalonicc  amore  captua  pronotarli, 
fllis,  Slc.  m  Parth^niua  Erot.  lib.  cap.  5.  « Idem 
ca.  21.  Gubernatoris  alia  Achillia  amore  capta  cWi- 
tatem  prodidit.       n  Idem.  cap.  9.       «  Virg.iBo.  0 
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Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped,  and  by  many  good 
remedies  amended.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  cap.  23.  et  24.  sets  down  seveo  compen- 
dious ways  how  this  malady  may  be  eased,  altered,  and  expelled.  Savaiiarola  9. 
principal  observations,  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight  rules  besides  physic,  how 
this  passion  may  be  tamed,  Laurentius  2.  main  precepts,  Amoldus,  Valleriola,  Mod- 
taltus,  Hildesheim,  Langius,  and  others  inform  us  otherwise,  and  yet  all  lending  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which  I  will  briefly  epitomise,  (for  I  light  my  candle 
from  their  torches)  and  enlarge  again  upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that 
ailer  mine  own  method.  The  first  rule  to  be  observed  in  this  stubborn  and  unbridled 
mission,  is  exercise  and  diet.  It  is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence,  Sine  Cerere  ti 
Bacchofriget  Venus  (love  grows  cool  without  bread  and  wine).  As  an  "idle  seden- 
tary life,  liberal  feeding,  are  great  causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite,  labour,  aleoder  and 
sparing  diet,  with  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means  to 
prevent  it 

**  Otio  ti  tollBs,  periire  CupidioM  artea,  I        *'  Tkke  idJeoen  away,  and  pat  to  ffigkc 

Cootemptcque  jaoent,  et  sine  loee  faeet.**  |  Are  Cnpid%  arta,  lua  torches  five  no  Uf he** 

Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses  were  not  enamoured  at  all,  becauae  they 
never  were  idle. 


n  '*  Frustra  blanditic  appaliftia  ad  haa, 
Frustrm  nequitiie  veniMia  ad  haa, 
FniBtra  delitie  obvidebitia  haa, 
Fruatra  has  iliecebne,  et  proeacitatea, 
Et  Buspiria,  et  oteula,  et  sttsurri, 
Bt  quisquis  mmie  sanm  corda  amantom 
Blandis  ebria  fbsdnat  venenis.** 


'  In  vain  are  all  yoar  flatteries, 
In  vain  are  ail  your  knaveriea. 
Delights,  deceits,  procacities. 
Sighs,  kisses,  and  coospiraciea. 
And  whate'er  ia  done  by  art. 
To  bewitch  m  lovers  heart.** 


'Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busy.  'TIS  Savanarola's  third  role,  Occiipan 
in  muUis  el  magnis  negotiis^  and  Avicenna's  precept,  cap.  24.  **  Cedit  amor  rehiu; 
resj  age  iuius  eris.  To  be  busy  stiU,  and  as  "'Guianerius  enjoins,  about  matters  of 
great  moment,  if  it  may  be.  ^  Magninus  adds,  ^^  Never  to  be  idle  but  at  the  hours 
of  sleep." 


*'etnf 


Poscas  ante  diem  libruni  cum  lumine,  ai  non 
Intendas  animum  studiis,  et  rebus  bonestis, 
Invidii  vel  amore  miaer  torquebere.**  — ^— 


For  ifthott  doai  not  ply  thy  book. 
By  candle-light  to  study  bent. 
Employed  about  aome  honest  thing. 
Envy  or  love  shall  thee  torment.** 


No  better  physic  than  to  be  always  occupied,  seriously  intent. 


"  Cor  in  penates  rarids  tenues  aabit. 
Hoe  delicatas  eligens  pestis  domus, 
Mediuroque  sanos  vulgus  aiiactus  tenet  7**  ioa. 


**  Whv  dost  thou  ask,  poor  folks  are  often 
And  dainty  places  still  motested  be  7" 


Because  poor  people  fare  coarsely,  work  hard,  go  wolward  and  bare.  "JVon  habet 
tmde  suum  paupertas  pascal  amarem.  ''Guianerius  therefore  prescribes  his  patient 
^  to  go  with  hair-cloth  next  his  skin,  to  go  bare-footed,  and  bare-legged  in  cold 
weather,  to  whip  himself  now  and  then,  as  monks  do,  but  above  all  to  fast.  Not 
with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage,  as  many  of  those  tender-bellies  do,  howsoever 
they  put  on  Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever  they  pretend,  but  from  all  manner  of  meat 
Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient  remedy  of  itself;  for,  as  Jason  Pratensis  holds,  the  bodies 
of  such  persons  that  feed  liberally,  and  live  at  ease,  ^  ^  are  full  of  bad  spirits  and 
devils,  devilish  thoughts ;  no  better  physic  for  such  parties,  than  to  fast"  Hildes- 
heim, spicel.  2.  to  this  of^  hunger,  adds,  ''^  often  baths,  much  exercise  and  sweaU^ 
but  hunger  and  fasting  he  prescribes  before  the  rest  And  'tis  indeed  our  Saviour^ 
oracle,  ^^This  kind  of  devil  is  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,"  which  makes  the 
fathers  so  immoderate  in  commendation  of  fiisting.  As  ^  hunger,"  saith  *"  Ambrose, 
^  is  a  friend  of  virginity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasciviousness,  but  fulness  overthrows 
chastity,  and  fostereth  all  manner  of  provocations."  If  thine  horse  be  too  lusty, 
Hierome  adviseth  thee  to  take  away  some  of  his  provender ;  by  this  means  those 

*  Otinm  oaufyagiura  castitatis.    Aaatin.  *>  Ba- 

chanan.  Hendeca  syi.        »  Ovid  lib.  1.  remed.    "  Love 

Sields  to  business;  be  employed,  and  you 'II  be  aaft." 
'  Ca^  16.  eircarea  arduas  exerceri.  ■•  Part  9.  c.  23. 

re$.  Ban.  Hia,  prater  boram  somni,  nulla  per  otium 
transeat.  **  Hor.  lib.  I.  epist.  3.  **8eneca. 

**  "  Poverty  has  not  the  means  af  feeding  her  passion.** 
"Tract.  16.  cap.  18.  nepe  nuda  carne  calicium  portent 
tempore  frigido  sine  caligis.  et  nudis  pedibus  incedant, 
in  pane  et  aqua  Jejunent,  sspius  se  verberibas  csdant, 


m  Dgemonibos  referta  sunt  oorpom  soatra,  iilo- 
rum  pnBclpue  qui  delicatis  vescuntur  eduliis,  adfoliuat, 
et  corponbos  inhsrent;  banc  ob  rem  jejaniam  ia- 
pendio  probatur  ad  padicitiam.  *  Victas  sit  atteaaa- 
tns,  balnei  frequens  usns  et  sodatlonea,  cold  baths,  act 
hot,  saith  Magninus,  part  3.  ca.  83.  to  disc  over  bead 
and  ears  in  a  cold  river,  ike  >«8er.  de  gula :  faam 
amica  virginitati  est,  inimica  laseivia:  aaloritaa  vero 
caatitatem  perdit,  et  nutril  illecabraa. 
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Pauls,  Hilaries,  Anthonies,  and  famous  anchorites,  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  by 
this  means  Hilarion  ^  made  his  ass,  as  he  called  his  own  body,  leave  kicking,  (so 
*  Hierome  relates  of  him  in  his  life^  when  the  devil  tempted  him  to  any  such  foul 
oflfence.''  By  this  means  those  '  Indian  Brahmins  kept  themselves  continent :  they 
lay  upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the  rednshanks  do  on  heather,  and  dieted 
themselves  sparingly  on  one  di^h,  which  Guianerius  would  have  all  young  men  put 
in  practice,  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  '  Gordonius  ^^  would  have  them  soundly 
whipped,  or,  to  cool  their  courage,  kept  in  prison,^'  and  there  fed  with  bread  and 
water  till  they  acknowledge  their  error,  and  become  of  another  mind.  If  imprison- 
ment and  hunger  will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directions  of  that 
^  Theban  Crates,  ^  time  must  wear  it  out ;  if  time  will  not,  the  last  refoge  is  a 
halter."  But  this,  you  will  say,  is  comically  spoken.  Howsoever,  fasting,  by  all 
means,  must  be  still  used ;  and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such  meats  formerly  men- 
tioned, which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they  must  use  an  opposite  diet 
'  Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided  of  the  younger  sort.  So  '  Plato  prescribes,  and 
would  have  the  magistrates  themselves  abstain  from  it,  for  example^s  sake,  highly 
commending  the  Carthaginians  for  their  temperance  in  this  kind.  And  'twas  a  good 
edict,  a  commendable  thing,  so  that  it  were  not  done  for  some  sinister  respect,  as 
those  old  Egyptians  abstained  from  wine,  because  some  fabulous  poets  had  given 
out,  wine  sprang  first  from  the  blood  of  the  giants,  or  out  of  superstition,  as  our 
modem  Turks,  but  for  temperance,  it  being  animcR  vini9  et  vitiorum  fomes^  a  plague 
itself,  if  immoderately  taken.  Women  of  old  for  that  cause,  Mn  hot  countries,  were 
forbid  the  use  of  it ;  as  severely  punished  for  drinking  of  wine  as  for  adultery ;  and 
young  folks,  as  Leonicus  hath  recorded,  Var.  Just,  I.  3.  cap.  87, 88.  out  of  Athenaeus 
and  others,  and  is  still  practised  in  Italy,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  as  Claudius  Minoes  hath  well  illustrated  in  his  Comment  on  the  23.  Emblem 
of  Aiciat    So  choice  is  to  be  made  of  other  diet. 


Nee  minus  erucat  aptum  e«t  vitare  aalaeea, 
Et  quicquid  veneri  corpora  nostra  parat." 


**  Eringna  are  not  good  (br  to  be  taken. 
And  ail  laacivioua  meata  must  he  foraaken.** 


Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used  are  cucumbers,  melons,  purelain, 
water-lilies,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettuce,  which  Lemnius  so  much  commends,  lib. 
2,  cap»  42.  and  Mizaldus  hort.  med,  to  this  purpose ;  vitex,  or  agnus  castus  before 
the  rest,  which,  saith  '  Magninus,  hath  a  wonderful  virtue  in  it  Those  Athenian 
women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmopheries,  were  to  abstain  nine  days  from 
the  company  of  men,  during  which  time,  saith  £lian,  they  laid  a  certain  herb,  named 
hanea,  in  their  beds,  which  assuaged  those  ardent  flames  of  love,  and  freed  them 
from  the  torments  of  that  violent  passion.  See  more  in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescen- 
tius  lib,  6.  &c.,  and  what  every  herbalist  almost  and  physician  hath  written,  cap,  de 
Saiyriasi  et  Priapismo ;  Rhasis  amongst  the  rest  In  some  cases  again,  if  they  be 
much  dejected,  and  brought  low  in  body,  and  now  ready  to  despair  through  anguish, 
grief,  and  too  sensible  a  feeling  of  their  misery,  a  cup  of  wine  and  full  diet  is  not 
amiss,  and  as  Valescus  adviseth,  cum  alid  honestd  venerem  scspe  exercendo^  which 
Langius  epist.  med.  lib.  I.  epist.  24.  approves  out  of  Rhasis  {ad  assiduatUmem  coitus 
invitat)  and  Guianerius  seconds  it,  cap.  16.  tract.  16.  as  a  *very  profitable  remedy. 

M "  tament  tibi  quum  inguina,  cum  ai 

Ancilla,  aut  verna  prcato  eat,  tentiglne  ruinpi 
MalisT  non  ego  namque,*'  inc. 

"  Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  Elxcrefio  enim  aut  toilet 
prarsus  aut  Unit  agriiudinem.  As  it  did  the  raging  lust  of  Ahasuerus,  *'  qtd  ad  tm- 
patientiam  amoris  leniendam^  per  singulas  fere  noctes  twvas  puellas  devirginavit. 
And  to  be  drunk  too  by  fits ;  but  this  is  mad  physic,  if  it  be  at  all  to  be  permitted. 
If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed,  as  that  which  Vives  speaks  of,  lib,  3.  de 
cmima.,  "^  A  lover  that  hath  as  it  were  lost  himself  through  impotency,  impatience, 


iVita  Hilarionis,  lib.  3.  epist.  cum  tentaaaet  earn 
dsmon  titillatione  inter  cetera.  Ego  inquit,  aaelle,  ad 
eorptts  flttum,  Adam,  Jbe.  •  Strabo.  1. 15.  Cteog.  aab 
pellibua.  cubant,  Slc  •Cap.  3.  part.  S.    Si  ait  jave- 

nia,  et  non  Tult  obedire,  llagelletur  frequenter  et  forti* 
ter,  dum  ineipiat  fotere.  « Laertina,  lib.  6.  cap.  5. 

amori  medetur  Amea ;  ain  aliter,  tempaa ;  ain  non  hoc, 
laqueua.  ■Vina  parent  animoa  Veneri,  Ibe.       •^ 

de  Legibua.  '*  Non  miniia  si  vinnm  bibiiaent  ae  ai 

adalterium  admiaiMt'nt,  Gcllius,  lib.  ]0.  e.23.        •Rtr, 


Bam.  part.  3.  cap.  93.  Mirabilem  vim  habet.  •Cum 
muliere  aliqua  gratiosa  scpe  coire  erit  utilinimum. 
Idem  Laurentiua,  cap.  11.  »  Hor.  u  Cap.  29.  de 
morb.  cereb.  "  Beroaldua  orat.  de  amore.  "  Ama- 
tori,  cc^uB  eat  pro  impotentia  mens  amota,  opus  eat  ut 
paulatim  animus  velut  &  peregrinationedomum  retroee- 
tur  per  muaicam,  convivia,  kc  Per  aocupium,  fhbu* 
laa,  et  feativaa  narrationea,  laborem  uaque  ad  audorem, 
Ike 
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must  be  called  home  as  a  traveller,  by  music,  feasting,  good  wine,  if  need  be  to 
drunkenness  itself,  which  many  so  much  commend  for  the  easing  of  the  mind,  aO 
kinds  of  sports  and  merriments,  to  see  fair  pictures,  hangings,  buildings,  pleasuU 
fields,  orchards,  gardens,  groves,  ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  hawking, 
hunting,  to  hear  merry  tales,  and  pleasant  discourse,  reading,  to  use  exercise  till  he 
sweat,  that  new  spirits  may  succeed,  or  by  some  vehement  affection  or  contrary  pas- 
sion to  be  diverted  till  he  be  fully  weaned  from  anger,  suspicion,  cares,  fears,  &c^ 
and  habituated  into  another  course."  Semper  tecum  nl,  (as  ^  Sempronius  adviseth 
Calisto  his  love-sick  master)  qui  sermanes  jocular es  matoeat^  condones  ridicuUts^  dk- 
ieriafalsoj  suaves  hislorias^  fabulas  venustas  recenseai^  coram  ludaly  6fc^  still  bare 
a  pleasant  companion  to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  &cete  histories,  sweet 
discourse,  &c.  And  as  the  melody  of  music,  merriment,  singing,  dancing,  doth  aug- 
ment the  passion  of  some  lovers,  as  ^  Avicenna  notes,  so  it  expelleth  it  in  otben, 
and  doth  very  much  good.  These  things  must  be  warily  applied,  as  die  parties^ 
symptoms  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously  afiected. 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physic,  that  the  humours  be  altered,  or  any  new  matta 
aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melancholy  men.  Carolus  a  Lorme,  amongst 
other  questions  discussed  for  his  d^ree  at  Montpelier  in  France,  hath  this,^ 
amaniei  et  amantes  iisdem  remediis  curtnJturf  Whether  lovers  and  madmen  be 
cured  by  the  same  remedies  ?  he  affirms  it ;  for  love  extended  is  mere  madness. 
Such  physic  then  as  is  prescribed,  is  either  inward  or  outward,  as  hath  been  formedj 
handled  in  the  precedent  partition  in  the  cure  of  melancholy.  Consult  with  Valle- 
riola  observcU.  lib,  2.  observ.  7.  Lod.  Mercatus  Ub.  2.  cap,  4.  de  mulier,  etfecl.  Daniei 
Sennertus  lib,  1.  pari,  2.  cap,  10.  ''Jacobus  Ferrandus  the  Frenchman,  in  his  Tract 
de  amore  Erotique^  Forestus  lib,  10.  observ,  29  and  30,  Jason  Pratensis  and  othen 
for  peculiar  receipts.  ^  Amatus  Lucitanus  cured  a  young  Jew,  that  was  almost  mad 
for  love,  with  the  syrup  of  hellebore,  and  such  other  evacuations  and  purges  which 
are  usually  prescribed  to  black  choler :  *^  Avicenna  confirms  as  much  if  need  require^ 
and  ^^^  blood-letting  above  the  rest,''  which  makes  amantes  ne  sint  amentes^  lovers  to 
come  to  themselves,  and  keep  in  their  right  minds.  rPis  the  same  which  Schob 
Salemitana,  Jason  Pratensis,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  prescribe  blood-letting  to  be  used  as 
a  principal  remedy.  Those  old  Scythians  had  a  trick  to  cure  all  appetite  of  buTuing 
lust,  by  ^  letting  themselves  blood  under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both  men  and  women 
barren,  as  Sabellicus  in  his  £neades  relates  of  them.  Which  Salmuth.  Tit.  10.  de 
Herol,  comment,  in  Pancirol,  de  nov,  report.  Mercurialis,  var,  lee,  lib,  3.  cap,  7.  oot 
of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo  say  still  is  in  use  amongst  the  Indians,  a  reason  of  which 
Langius  gives  lib,  1.  epist,  10. 

Hue  faciunt  medicamenta  venerem  sopientia,  ut  campkora  pudendis  alligata^  et  in 
hracha  gestata  (quidam  ait)  membrum  flaccidum  reddii,  haboravii  hoc  morbo  virgo 
nobiUs^  cui  inter  catera  pmscripsit  medicus^  ut  laminam  plumheam  muUis  foramni' 
bus  pertusam  ad  dies  viginti  portaret  in  dorso ;  ad  exiccandum  vero  sperma  jussU 
cam  quam  parcissime  cibari^  et  manducare  frequentur  coriandrum  preeparaium^  et 
semen  lactuca  et  acetosce^  et  sic  earn  a  morbo  liheravU,  Porro  impediunt  et  remittnnt 
coitum  folia  salicis  trita  et  epota,  et  si  frequentius  usurpentur  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt 
Idem  prssstat  Topatius  annulo  gestatus,  dexterum  lupi  testiculum  attritum,  et  oleo 
vel  aqua  rosat&  exhibitum  veneris  taedium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus :  lac 
bntyri  commestum  et  semen  canabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  pnestant  Verbena 
herba  gestata  libidinem  extinguit,  pulvisquae  ranae  decollatae  et  exiccats.  Ad  extin- 
guendum  coitum,  ungantur  membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et  pecten  aqua  in  qua  opiom 
Thebaicum  sit  dissolutum ;  libidini  maxime  contraria  camphora  est,  et  coriandnun 
siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem  virgse  impedit ;  idem  efficit  synapium  ebibitnm. 
Da  verbenam  in  potu  et  non  erigetur  virga  sex  diebus;  utere  mentJid  siccd  cum  acelo^ 
genitalia  illinita  succo  hyoscyami  out  cicuta^  coitus  appetitum  sedant^  Sfc.  R.  seminis 
lactuc.  porluJac,  coriandri  an,  3j.  mentJue  sicca  3(5-  sacchari  albiss,  3iiij.  pulveriscen- 
tur  omnia  subtiliter^  et  post  ea  simul  misce  aqua  neunpharis^  f,  confec,  solida  in  mat- 


MCeleittiniP,  Act.  2.  Barthio  interpret.  >&Cap.  de 
Illtshi.  Multus  hoc  aflTectu  sanat  cantilena,  Irtitia, 
musica ;  et  qutdam  sunt  quos  bipc  aniarent.  »  fhis 

author  came  to  my  hands  since  the  third  edition  of  this 
book.  17  Cent.  3.  curat.  M.    Sympo  belleborato  et 


aliii  que  ad  atram  bilem  pertinent.  ■  Turtttat  a 

ejus  dispositio  venerit  ad  adust,  bumoris,  et  iriiteboto- 
mizetiir.  >*  Amantium  morbus  ut  pfariiusfolTttsr. 
▼ens  sectione  et  cucarbitultt.  *  Cora  k  veoc  0K- 

tione  per  Aures,  uode  semper  sterilet. 
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sulis.  Ex  his  sumat  mane  unum  quum  surgat  Innumera  fere  his  similia  petas  ab 
Hildishemo  loco  pnedicto,  Mizaldo,  Porta,  cseterisque. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Withstand  the  beginnings^  avoid  occasions^  change  his  place :  fair  and 
foul  meansy  contrary  passions^  with  wiity  inventions :  to  bring  in  another^  and  diS' 
commend  the  former. 

Other  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoined  by  our  physicians,  which,  if  not 
alone,  yet  certainly  conjoined,  may  do  much ;  the  first  of  which  is  obstare  princi' 
piisy  to  withstand  the  beginning, ''  Q^isquis  in  primo  obstititj  Pepulitque  amorem 
tutus  ac  victor  fuit J  he  that  will  but  resist  at  first,  may  easily  be  a  conqueror  at  the 
last.  Baltazar  Castilio,  /.  4.  urgeth  this  prescript  above  the  rest,  ^  ^  when  he  shall 
chance  (saith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman  that  hath  good  behaviour  joined  with  her 
excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive  his  eyes  with  a  kind  of  greediness  to  pull  unto 
them  this  image  of  beauty,  and  carry  it  to  the  heart :  shall  observe  himself  to  be 
somewhat  incensed  with  this  influence,  which  moveth  within :  when  he  shall  dis* 
cem  those  subtle  spirits  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  he 
must  wisely  withstand  the  beginnings,  rouse  up  reason,  stupified  almost,  fortify  his 
heart  by  all  means,  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by  which  it  may  have  entrance." 
TTis  a  precept  which  all  concur  upon, 

*>  *'  Opprime  dum  nova  mint  tubiti  mala  flemina  morbi,  |      **Thy  quick  diaease,  whilst  it  is  flraah  to-day, 
Dum  licet,  in  primo  lumine  siste  pedvin.*'  |        By  all  means  cruih.  thy  feet  at  fint  atep  stay.** 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  than  if  he  confess  his  grief  and  passion  to  some 
judicious  friend"  (qui  tacitus  ardet  magis  uritur^  the  more  he  conceals,  the  greater 
is  his  pain)  that  by  his  good  advice  may  happily  ease  him  on  a  sudden ;  and  withal 
to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  that  may  aggravate  his  disease,  to  remove 
the  object  by  all  means ;  for  who  can  stand  by  a  fire  and  uot  burn  ? 

*  **  Suasilite  obsecro  et  mittite  iitanc  fords. 
Qa«  misero  mibi  amanti  ebibit  sanguinem.** 

Tis  good  therefore  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company,  which  Hierom  so  much 
labours  to  Paula,  to  Nepotian ;  Chrysost.  so  much  inculcates  in  ser,  in  conluhem, 
Cyprian,  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church,  Siracides  in  his  ninth  chapter,  Jason 
Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Arnoldus,  Valleriola,  &c.,  and  every  physician  that  treats  of 
this  subject.  Not  only  to  avoid,  as  "  Gregory  Tholosanus  exhorts,  '^  kissing,  dal- 
liance^ all  speeches,  tokens,  love-letters,  and  the  like,"  or  as  Castilio,  lib,  4.  to  con- 
verse with  them,  hear  them  speak,  or  sing,  {tolerabilius  est  audire  basiliscum  sibi* 
lantem^  thou  hadst  better  hear,  saith  "  Cyprian,  a  serpent  hiss)  ^  '^  those  amiable 
smiles,  admirable  graces,  and  sweet  gestures,"  which  their  presence  afibrds. 

*  "  Neil  capita  liment  solitis  morsiunculis, 
Et  his  papillarum  oppresaiiinculis 
Abstineant :" 

but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of  any  other  women,  persons, 
circumstance,  amorous  book  or  tale  that  may  administer  any  occasion  of  remem- 
brance. ^  Prosper  adviseth  young  men  not  to  read  the  Canticles,  and  some  parts  of 
Genesis  at  other  times ;  but  for  such  as  are  enamoured  they  forbid,  as  before,  the 
name  mentioned,  &c.,  especially  all  sight,  they  must  not  so  much  as  come  near,  or 
look  upon  them. 

1  **  Et  ftijfitare  decet  simulacra  et  pabula  amoris, 
Abatinere  sibi  atque  alio  convertere  mentem.*^ 

^  Gaze  not  on  a  maid,"  saith  Syracides,  ^  turn  away  thine  eyes  from  a  beautiful 
woman,  c.  9.  v.  5.  7,  8.  averte  oculos^  saith  David,  or  if  thou  dost  see  them,  as  Fici- 
nus  adviseth,  let  not  thine  eye  be  inientus  ad  libidinem^  do  not  intend  her  more  than 
the  rest :  for  as  '^  Propertius  holds.  Ipse  alimenta  sibi  maxima  prcebet  amor^  love  as 


s^  Soneca.  "  Cum  in  mulierem  inciderit,  qua  cum 
forma  morum  saavitatem  con^nnctam  habet,  et  Jam 
ocQlos  persenserit  formie  ad  le  imaginem  cum  aviditate 
quadam  rapere  cum  eadem,  ttc  ■*  Ovid,  de  rem.  lib. 
1.  M  ^neas  Silvius.  *  Plantus  gurcu.  *' Remove 
and  throw  her  quite  nut  of  doors,  she  who  has  drank 
my  tove-sick  blood.**  *Tbm.  3.  lib.  4.  cap.  10. 

Sjrntaf .  med.  ate.  Mira.  vitentnr  oecula,  tactus  aermo. 
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et  acripta  impodiea,  liters,  kc.  ^  Lib.  de  sinful. 

Cler.  *  Tarn  admirabilem  aplendorem  decUnet, 

Eatiam,  aeintillas,  amabilet  riaus,  geatus  suavissknoa, 
c.  *  Lipeius,  hort.  leg.  lib.  3.  antiq.  lee  <*  Lib.. 
3.  de  vit.  coBlitus  compar.  cap.  0.  *>  Lucretiua.  "  It 
is  best  to  shun  the  semblance  and  the  food  of  love,  to 
abstain  from  it,  and  totally  avert  the  mind  from  tli» 
object.**         »  Lib.  Z.  eleg.  10. 
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a  snow  ball  enlargeth  itself  by  sight :  but  as  Hierome  to  Nepotiaii,  out  legvfiter  ou, 
out  (Bqualiter  ignariij  either  see  all  alike,  or  let  all  alone ;  make  a  league  with  thine 
eyes,  as  **  Job  did,  and  that  is  the  safest  course,  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  then. 
Nothing  sooner  revives,  '*"or  waxeth  sore  again,''  as  Petrarch  holds,  **than  low 
doth  by  sighf  "  As  pomp  renews  ambition;  the  sight  of  gold,  covetousnese;  a 
beauteous  object  sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust"  Et  muUum  saliens  mdtat  mk 
sUim.  The  sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  increaseth  appetite. 
Tis  dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  "young  gentleman  in  merriment  would  needs 
put  on  his  mistress's  clothes,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  which  some  of  her  suitors  es- 
pying, stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented.  So  much  can  sight  eoforte. 
Especially  if  he  have  been  formerly  enamoured,  the  sight  of  his  mistress  strikes  him 
into  a  new  fit,  and  makes  him  rave  many  days  after. 


M *'  Inflrmis  eaara  pasilla  nooet, 

Ut  pene  eztinctom  cinerem  *i  tulphure  unfai, 

Vivet,  et  ex  minimo  maximus  ignis  erit : 
Kc  niri  viubii  quioquid  rsnovabit  amore m, 

Flamma  recnidenet,  que  modo  nulla  Aiit.'* 


**  A  aickljr  man  a  little  thini;  oOendfl. 

Ai  brimitone  doth  a  fire  drcmyrd  renew. 
And  make*  it  burn  afre«li,  doth  love'* dead 
If  that  the  former  object  it  review." 


Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the  wind  blows,  ''ut  sokt  a 
ventis^  ^c,  a  scald  head  (as  the  saying  is)  is  soon  broken,  dry  wood  quickly  kindles. 
and  when  they  have  been  formerly  wounded  with  sight,  how  can  they  by  seeing  ho: 
be  inflamed  ?    Ismenias  acknowledgeth  as  much  of  himself,  when  he  had  been  loiif 
absent,  and  almost  forgotten  his  mistress,  "^at  the  first  sight  of  her,  as  straw  is  a 
fire,  I  burned  afresh,  and  more  than  ever  I  did  before."    *"Chariclia  was  as  nrach 
moved  at  the  sight  of  her  dear  Theagines,  after  he  had  been  a  great  stranfer.*" 
^Mertila,  in  Aristsenetus,  swore  she  would  never  love  Pamphilus  again,  and  (fid 
moderate  her  passion,  so  long  as  he  was  absent ;  but  the  next  time  he  came  in  pn^ 
scnce,  she  could  not  contain,  efuse  amplexa  attreciari  se  sinit^  ^c,  she  broke  hcf 
vow,  and  did  profusely  embrace  him.   Hermotinus,  a  young  man  Tin  the  said  ^'author 
is  all  out  as  unstaid,  he  had  forgot  his  mistress  quite,  and  by  his  friends  was  veil 
weaned  from  her  love ;  but  seeing  her  by  chance,  agmmit  veteris  vestigia /amma^ 
he  raved  amain.  Ilia  tamen  emergens  veluti  lucida  Stella  cepit  elucere^  ifc^  she  did 
appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an  angel  to  his  sight.     And  it  is  the  common  passion  of 
all  lovera  to  be  overcome  in  this  sort.    For  that  cause  belike  Alexander  discemiuf 
this  inconvenience  and  danger  that  comes  by  seeing,  ^'"when  he  heard  Darins's 
wife  so  much  commended  for  her  beauty,  would  scarce  admit  her  to  come  in  his 
sight,"  foreknowing  belike  that  of  Plutarch, /ormoMjn  videre  periculosisBtmum^  how 
full  of  danger  it  is  to  see  a  proper  woman,  and  though  he  was  intemperate  in  other 
things,  yet  in  this  superhe  se  gessit^  he  carried  himself  bravely.     And  so  when  a3 
Araspus,  in  Xenophon,  had  so  much  magnified  that  divine  face  of  Panthea  to  Cyiti*, 
*•"  by  how  much  she  was  fairer  than  ordinary,  by  so  much  he  was  the  more  unwill- 
ing to  see  her."    Scipio,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  yeare  of  age,  and  the  mai 
beautiful  of  the  Romans,  equal  in  peraon  to  that  Grecian  Charinus,  or  Homer's 
Nireus,  at  the  siege  of  a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  most  fair  young  gentle- 
woman was  brought  unto  him,  ** "  and  he  had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  lord, 
rewarded  her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweetheart"   St  Austin,  as  *  Gregory  reports 
of  him,  ne  cum  sorore  qmdem  sua  piUavit  habiiandum^  would  not  live  in  the  hoQ« 
with  his  own  sister.    Xenecrates  lay  with  Lais  of  Corinth  all  night,  and  would  noi 
touch  her.    Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  supposed  him  to  dote  upon  (air 
Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity,  ^  solus  cum  solo  to  lie  in  the  chamber 
with,  and  was  wooed  by  him  besides,  as  the  said  Alcibiades  publicly  "confessed, 
formam  sprevit  et  superhe  contempsit^  he  scornfully  rejected  him.   Petrarch,  that  had 
so  magnified  his  Laura  in  several  poems,  when  by  the  pope's  means  she  was  cikitc 


*  Job  xzxi.   Pepifi  fiedui  cum  oealii  meis  ne  eoaf  • 
taiem  de  virgine.  **  Dial.  3.  de  contemptu  mondi ; 

nihil  faciiius  recrudeacit  qnam  amor;  at  pompa  visa 
renovat  ambitionem,  auri  speciea  avaritiam,  apeetata 
eorptiriii  forma  iaeendit  luzuriam.  *»  Seneca  cont. 

lib.  3.  cont.  0.  *•  Ovid.  S'  Met.  7.  ut  folet  A  ventis 
alimeiita  resamere,  quvque  Pavia  sab  inducta  latuit 
■cintilla  favilla.   Creeeere  et  in  veterea  agitata  reaur. 

Kre  flammaa.  >*  Eaatatbii  1.  3.  aapectoi  amorem 

cendit.  ut  mareeacentem  in  palea  ignem  ventue; 
ardebam  interea  majore  concepto  inoendio.      »  Helio> 


doraa,  1. 4  inflammat  mentem  noviia  atpeitti.  ^^"^ 
ac  ignis  materie  admotus,  Chariclia,  ftc  *  Ef**^  '^ 
1. 9.  *^  Bpist.  4. 1. 3.  «  Cortiai.  Ub.  &  cam  axof^ 
Darii  landatam  audivinet,  untam  cnpidiuu  "*/** 
nam  injeeit,  at  illam  viz  vellet  intueri  *w^ 
psdia.  cum  Pantbea  fonnan  evexinet  AraipM J*^ 
magifl,  inquit  Cynu  abatinere  oportet,  qnaato  paK*** 
est.  **  Livius,  com  earn  cegulo  cutdam  ^t^f"^^ 
aadivisaet  maneribus  cumnlatam  remisiL  *  Cpj^ 
lib.  7.  «•  Et  ea  loqui  poaset  qum  soli  tmatottf  io4» 
•olent.  ^v  Platonia  Coavivio. 
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unto  him,  would  not  accept  of  her.  ^  ^Mt  is  a  good  happiness  to  be  free  from  this 
passion  of  love,  and  great  discretion  it  argues  in  such  a  man  that  he  can  so  contain 
himself;  but  when  thou  art  once  in  love,  to  moderate  thyself  (as  he  saith)  is  a  sin- 
gular point  of  wisdom." 


Nam  Titare  plagas  in  amorii  ne  Jaciamar 
Non  ita  difficile  eat,  quim  captum  retibua  ipais 
Ezire,  et  validoe  Venerii  perruropere  nodoa.** 


"  To  avoid  such  neta  is  no  meb  niaitery. 
But  U'ea  eecape  ia  all  tbe  Tieiory.** 


But,  forasmuch  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discreet  lovers,  or  that  can  contain  them- 
selves, and  moderate  their  passions,  to  curb  their  senses,  as  not  to  see  them,  not  to 
look  lasciviously,  not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  fury  of  this  head-strong  pas- 
sion of  raging  lust,  and  their  weakness,  jferox  ille  ardor  a  natura  insitiis^  ^as  he 
terms  it  ^  such  a  furious  desire  nature  hath  inscribed,  such  unspeakable  delight." 

**  Bic  Divae  Veneris  Ibror, 
Inaanis  aded  inentibus  incubat," 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  pain,  misery,  drudgery,  partus  dolor^  ^c,  can 
deter  them  from ;  we  must  use  some  speedy  means  to  correct  and  prevent  that,  and 
all  other  inconveniences,  which  come  by  conference  and  the  like.  The  best,  readiest, 
surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  Loci  mutatio^  to  send  them  several  ways,  that 
they  may  neither  hear  of,  see,  nor  have  an  opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again, 
or  live  together,  soli  cum  sola^  as  so  many  Gilbertines.  Elongatio  a  patrid^  'tis  Sava- 
narola's  fourth  rule,  and  Gordonius'  precept,  distrahatur  ad  longinquas  regiones^  send 
him  to  travel.  'Tis  that  which  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds,  with  full  cry, 
poets,  divines,  philosophers,  physicians,  all,  mutet  patriam :  Valesius :  *'  as  a  sick 
man  he  must  be  cured  with  change  of  air,  TuUy  4  Tuscul.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
get  thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis :  change  air  and  soil,  Laurentius. 

*■ "  Fuge  littus  amatum.                             I      <•  **  Ovid.  I  procul,  et  longas  carpere  perge  vlaa. 
Virg.  Utile  flnitimis  abatinuisse  locig.**  |  sed  fuge  tutus  eris." 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love, 

M  "  Magnum  iter  ad  doctas  proHcisci  oogor  Athenas, 
Ut  me  longa  gravi  rolvat  amore  via.** 

For  this  purpose,  saith  "Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to  Athens;  time  and  patience 
wear  away  pain  and  grief,  as  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  fuel.  Quantum  oculis,  animo 
tarn  procul  ibit  amor.  But  so  as  they  tarry  out  long  enough  :  a  whole  year  ^  Xeno- 
phon  prescribes  Criiohulus^  vix  enim  intra  hoc  tempus  ah  amore  sanari  poteris :  some 
will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  All  this  ^  Heinsius  merrily  inculcates  in  an  epistle  to 
his  friend  Primierus ;  first  fast,  then  tarry,  thirdly,  change  thy  place,  fourthly,  think 
of  a  halter.  If  change  of  place,  continuance  of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear  it  out 
with  those  precedent  remedies,  it  will  hardly  be  removed :  but  these  commonly  are 
of  force.  Felix  Plater,  observ,  lib.  1.  had  a  baker  to  his  patient,  almost  mad  for  the 
love  of  his  maid,  and  desperate ;  by  lemoving  her  from  him,  he  was  in  a  short  space 
cured.  Issus,  a  philosopher  of  Assyria,  was  a  most  dissolute  liver  in  his  youth, 
paldm  lasdviensj  in  love  with  all  he  met ;  but  after  he  betook  himself,  by  his  friends' 
advice,  to  his  study,  and  left  women's  company,  he  was  so  changed  that  he  cared  no 
more  jfor  plays,  nor  feasts,  nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine  clothes,  nor  no 
such  love  toys :  he  became  a  new  man  upon  a  sudden,  tanquam  si  priores  oculos 
amisisset^  (saith  mine  "  author)  as  if  he  had  lost  his  former  eyes.  Peter  Godefridus, 
in  the  last  chapter  of  his  third  book,  hath  a  story  out  of  St.  Ambrose,  of  a  young 
man  that  meeting  his  old  love  after  long  absence,  on  whom  he  had  extremely  doated, 
would  scarce  take  notice  of  her ;  she  wondered  at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly 
esteem  her,  called  him  again,  lenibat  dictis  animumy  and  told  him  who  she  was,  Ego 
8um^  inqidt:  At  ego  non  sum  ego;  but  he  replied,  ^'he  was  not  the  same  man:" 
proripvit  sese  tandem^  as  ^iEneas  fled  from  Dido,  not  vouchsafing  her  any  farther 
parley,  loathing  his  folly,  and  ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done.    ^JVbn 


^Heliodorus,  lib.  4.  eipertem  esse  arooris  beatitudo 
est;  at  qaum  captus  sis.  ad  moderationero  revocare 
animum  prudentia  singularis.  « Lucretius.  I.  4. 

M  Hedus.  lib.  1.  de  amor,  con  tern.  »  Loci  muta- 

tione  tanquam  non  convalescens  curandus  efit.  cap.  11. 
U"Fiy  tbe  cberisbed  shore.  It  is  advisable  to  with- 
draw flrom  the  places  near  it."  ^'  Amoruro,  I.  9. 
"  Depart,  and  take  a  loog  jotiriiey—sofety  is  in  flight 
onijF."           M(^uisquis  amat,  loca  nota  nocent;  dies 


cgritudinem  adimit,  absentia  delel.  Ire  lioel  procul 
hine  patricqae  relinquere  fines.   Ovid.  '^lAb.Z. 

eleg.  90.  MLib.  1.  SocraC  memor.    Tibi  O  Crito- 

bule  consulo  ut  integrum  annum  absis,  &.c.  *''  Pruxi« 
mum  est  ut  esurias  2.  ut  moram  temporis  opponas. 
3.  et  locum  mutes.  4.  ut  de  laqueo  cngites.  ">  Phi- 
loetratus  de  vita  Sophisualum.  »  Virg.  6.  JEa. 

*  Buchanan. 
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$um  ghtltus  fU  ante  jam  ^eara,  ^  O  Nesni,  put  your  tricks,  and  practise  hereafter 
upon  somebody  else,  you  shall  befool  me  no  longer.^  Petrarch  hath  such  another 
tale  of  a  young  gallant,  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye,  and  for  that  cause  by  his 
parents  was  sent  to  travel  into  &r  countries,  ^  after  some  years  he  retnmed,  sod 
meeting  the  maid  for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and  by  what 
chance  she  lost  her  eye?  no,  said  she,  I  have  lost  none,  but  you  have  found  yoms:^ 
signifying  thereby,  that  all  lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  saith,  AmanUs  de  farmi 
judicare  non  possunt^  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor  scarce  of  anything  else,  » 
they  will  easily  confess  after  they  return  unto  themselves,  by  some  discontinuance 
or  better  advice,  wonder  at  their  own  folly,  madness,  stupidity,  blindness,  be  much 
abashed,  ^'  and  laugh  at  love,  and  call  it  an  idle  thing,  condemn  themselves  that  ever 
they  should  be  so  besotted  or  misled :  and  be  heartily  glad  they  have  so  happOv 
escaped.'' 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldom)  that  change  of  place  will  not  effect  this  alteratioa,  thea 
other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed,  fair  and  foul  means,  as  to  persuade,  proause, 
threaten,  terrify,  or  to  divert  by  some  contrary  passion,  rumour,  tales,  news,  or  some 
witty  invention  to  alter  his  affection,  "  ^^  by  some  greater  sorrow  to  drive  out  the  less,^ 
saith  Gordonius,  as  that  his  house  is  on  fire,  his  best  friends  dead,  his  money  stolen. 
""^That  he  is  made  some  great  governor,  or  hath  some  honour,  office,  some  inherit- 
ance is  befallen  him."  He  shall  be  a  knight,  a  baron ;  or  by  some  &lse  accusattoa, 
as  they  do  to  such  as  have  the  hiccup,  to  make  them  forget  it.  St.  Hierome,  lib.  2. 
epift,  1 6.  to  Rusticus  the  monk,  hath  an  instance  of  a  young  man  of  Greece,  thai 
lived  in  a  monastery  in  Egypt,  ""^  that  by  no  labour,  no  continence,  no  persuasioa. 
could  be  diverted,  but  at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  delivered.  The  abbot  sets  one  of 
his  convent  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  with  some  scandalous  reproach  or  other  to 
defame  him  before  company,  and  then  to  come  and  complain  first,  the  witnesses 
were  likewise  suborned  for  the  plaintiff.  The  young  man  wept,  and  when  all  were 
against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his  part,  lest  he  should  be  overcome  with 
immoderate  grief:  but  what  need  many  words  ?  by  this  invention  he  was  cored,  and 
alienated  from  his  pristine  love-thoughts" Injuries,  slanders,  contempts,  dis- 
graces  spretaque  injuria  forma^  "the  insult  of  her  slighted  beauty,"  are  very 

forcible  means  to  withdraw  men's  aflections,  carUumelid  affecli  amaUsres  amare  de^i* 
ntmt,  as  ^  Lucian  saith,  lovers  reviled  or  neglected,  contemned  or  misused,  turn  love 
to  hate;  ^redeamf  ffon  si  me  obsecret,  "I'll  never  love  thee  more."  Egone  illam^ 
qua  illumj  qua  me^  qua  nonf  So  Zephyrus  hated  Hyacinthus  because  he  scorned 
him,  and  preferred  his  co-rival  Apollo  (Palephatus  fab.  ^ar.)^  he  wiU  not  come 
again  though  he  be  invited.  Tell  him  but  how  he  was  scofiled  at  behind  his  back, 
('tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna),  that  his  love  is  false,  and  entertains  another,  rejects 
him,  cares  not  for  him,  or  that  she  is  a  fool;  a  nasty  quean,  a  slut,  a  vixen,  a  scold,  a 
devil,  or,  which  Italians  commonly  do,  that  he  or  she  hath  some  loathsome  filthy  dis- 
ease, gout,  stone,  stranguary,  falling  sickness,  and  that  they  are  hereditary,  not  to  be 
avoided,  he  is  subject  to  a  consumption,  hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or  four  in- 
curable tetters,  issues;  that  she  is  bald,  her  breath  stinks,  she  is  mad  by  inheritance, 
and  so  are  all  the  kindred,  a  hair-brain,  with  many  other  secret  infirmities,  which 
I  will  not  so  much  as  name,  belonging  to  women.  That  he  is  a  hermaphrodite, 
an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impotent,  a  spendthrift,  a  gamester,  a  fool,  a  gull,  a  beggar, 
a  whoremaster,  far  in  debt,  and  not  able  to  maintain  her,  a  common  drunkard,  his 
mother  was  a  witch,  his  father  hanged,  that  he  hath  a  wolf  in  his  bosom,  a  sore 
leg,  he  is  a  leper,  hath  some  incurable  disease,  that  he  will  surely  beat  her,  he  can- 
not hold  his  water,  that  he  cries  out  or  walks  in  the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fellow, 
tell  all  his  secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  that  nobody  dare  lie  with  him,  his  house  is 
haunted  with  spirits,  with  such  fearful  and  tragical  things,  able  to  avert  and  terrify 
any  man  or  woman  living,  Gordonius,  cap,  20.  part.  2.  hunc  in  modo  consulit; 
Parctur  aliqua  vetula  iurpissima  aspeclu^  cum  turpi  et  vili  habitu :  et  portet  tubtwi 
gremium  parmum  menstrualem^  ei  dicat  quod  arnica  sua  sit  ebriosa^  et  quod  nangat  is 


n  Aiinuncientnr  valde  triitia,  ut  major  triatitia  poaait 
minoreni  obfuscare.  "  Aut  quod  ait  factua  aenea- 

Mliua,  aut  habeat  bonorem  maf  num.  "  Adoleacena 
Onecua  erat  in  Efypti  oanobio  qui  nulla  operia  magni- 
todine,  nulla  peraiiaaione  flammam   poterat  aedara: 


monaaterii  pater  bac  arte  aerravic.    Imperat  enidaa  i 
aocita,  iu.    Flebat  illc,  omnea  adveraabaatur ;  aNoi 
pater  calidd  opponere,  ne  abuadantia  trial itiv  abaorb^ 
retur,  quid  malta  ?  hoc  invento  curatua  est,  et  A.  cogira 
tioaibue  priatinia  avoeatUL        m  Toob.  4.        *T\er. 
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lecto^  et  quod  est  epileptica  et  impudicia;  el  quod  in  corpore  suo  sunt  excreseentia 
enonnesj  cumfaUore  anhelitus^  et  alia  enormitatesy  quibus  vetula  sunt  edocta :  si  nolit 
his  persuaderi^  suhito  extrahat  ^pannum  menstrualem^  coram  facie  porlando,  exclor 
tnandoy  talis  est  arnica  tua ;  et  si  ex  his  non  demiserit^  non  est  homoy  sed  didbolus  inr 
camatus.  Idem  fere,  Avicenna^  cap.  24,  de  cura  Elishi,  lib.  3,  Fen.  1.  T^act.  4.  J^ar- 
rent  res  immundas  vetulce^  ex  quibus  abominationem  incurrat^  et  res  ^sordidas  et  hoc 
assiduenl.  Idem  Arculanus  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis^  Sfc. 

Withal  as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better  e^cting  a  more  speedy 
alteration,  they  must  commend  another  paramour,  alteram  inducere^  set  him  or  her 
to  be  wooed,  or  woo  some  other  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better  note,  better  fortune, 
birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred,  '^^Invenies  alium  si  te  hicfastidit  Alexis^'* 
by  this  means,  which  Jason  Pratensis  wisheth,  to  turn  the  stream  of  a&ction  another 
way,  ^  Successore  novo  truditur  omnis  anwr;^^  or,  as  Valesius  adviseth,  by  "sub- 
dividing to  diminish  it,  as  a  great  river  cut  into  many  channels  runs  low  at  last. 
™  "  Hortor  et  ul  pariter  Unas  habeatis  arnicas^'*  Sfc.  If  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be 
sure,  saith  the  poet,  to  have  two  mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another:  as 
he  that  goes  from  a  good  fire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it,  though  in  the 
next  room  there  be  a  better  which  will  refresh  him  as  much;  there's  as  much  dif- 
ference of  hcec  as  hac  ignis;  or  bring  him  to  some  public  shows,  plays,  meetings, 
where  he  may  see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  loathe  his  first  choice :  carry  him  but 
to  the  next  town,  yea  peradventure  to  the  next  house,  and  as  Paris  lost  (Enone's 
love  by  seeing  Helen,  and  Cressida  forsook  Troilus  by  conversing  with  Diomede, 
he  will  dislike  his  former  mistress,  and  leave  her  quite  behind  him,  as  ^*  Theseus 'left 
Ariadne  &st  asleep  in  the  island  of  Dia,  to  seek  her  fortune,  that  was  erst  his  loving 
mistress,  ''^^unc  primum  Dorida  vetus  amator  contempsi,  as  he  said,  Doris  is  but  a 
dowdy  to  this.  As  he  that  looks  himself  in  a  glass  forgets  his  physiognomy  forth- 
with, this  flattering  giask  of  love  will  be  diminished  by  remove ;  afler  a  little  absence 
it  will  be  remitted,  the  next  fair  object  will  likely  alter  it  A  young  man  in  ^  Lucian 
was  pitifully  in  love,  he  came  to  the  theatre  by  chance,  and  by  seeing  other  fair 
objects  there,  mentis  sanitatem  recepit^  was  fully  recovered,  ^^'^and  went  merrily 
borne,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  dram  of  oblivion.''  ^'A  mouse  (saith  an  Apologer)  was 
brought  up  in  a  chest,  there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread  and  cheese,  though  there 
could  be  no  better  meat,  till  coming  forth  at  last,  and  feeding  liberally  of  other 
variety  of  viands,  loathed  his  former  life :  moralise  this  fable  by  thyself.  Plato,  in 
his  seventh  book  De  LegibuSj  hath  a  pretty  fiction  of  a  city  under  ground,  ^  to 
which  by  little  holes  some  small  store  of  light  came ;  the  inhabitants  thought  there 
could  not  be  a  better  place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad  they  might  not  endure 
the  light,  cBgerrimi  solem  intueri;  but  afler  they  were  accustomed  a  little  to  it, 
""  they  deplored  their  fellows'  misery  that  lived  under  ground."  A  silly  lover  is  in 
like  state,  none  so  fair  as  his  mistress  at  first,  he  cares  for  none  but  her ;  yet  afVer  a 
while,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he  abhors  her  name,  sight,  and 
memory.  Tis  generally  true;  for  as  he  observes,  ''^ Priorem Jlammam  novus  ignis 
txtrudit ;  et  ea  multorum  natura^  ut  prasentes  maxims  amenl^  one  fire  drives  out  an- 
other; and  such  is  women's  weakness,  that  they  love  commonly  him  that  is  present. 
And  so  do  many  men;  as  he  confessed,  he  loved  Amye,  till  he  saw  Floriat,  and 
when  he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat  them  both :  but  fair  Phillis  was  incomparably  beyond 
them  all,  Cloris  surpassed  her,  and  yet  when  he  espied  Amaryllis,  she  was  his  sole 
mistress;  O  divine  Amaryllis :  qulm  procera,  cupressi  ad  instar^  quam  elegans^  qudm 
decensj  Sfc.  How  lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely  she  was  (saith  Polemius)  till  he  saw 
another,  and  then  she  was  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.  In  conclusion,  her  he 
loves  best  he  saw  last.  "^  Triton,  the  sea-god,  first  loved  Leucothoe,  till  he  came  in 
presence  of  Milaene,  she  was  the  commandress  of  his  heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea:  but 
(as  ®she  complains)  he  loved  another  eflsoons,  another,  and  another.    'Tis  a  thing 


«  HyiMtia  Alezandrina  quendam  ae  adamantem  pro* 
talis  muliebribut  pannU,  «C  in  eum  conjectis  ab  ainoris 
insaaia  laboravit.  Suidai  et  Eunapius.  "^Siivana- 

rola,  reg.  5.  «  Vin.  Eel.  3.  '*Tou  will  earily  find 

another  if  this  Alexis  disdains  you."  «  Distribiitio 
amoris  flat  in  piures,  ad  plures  arnicas  animum  applicet. 
*  Ovid.  "  I  recommend  you  to  have  two  mistresses.** 
n  Higinufl*  aab.  43.        **  Petroniua.        n  Lib.  de  salt 


T«E  theatro  egreaaas  hiiaria,  ac  si  pbarmacum  obli- 
vion is  bibiaset.  ''*  Mus  in  cista  natns,  &c.  ^  In 
quem  £  specu  sabterraueo  modicum  lucis  illabitur. 
^Oeplorabant  eoram  miaeriam  qui  subterraneis  illis 
locis  vitam  degunt.  ^  Tatius  lib.  6.  ''*  Aria- 

tatnelos,  epist.  4.  MCalcagnin.  Dial.  Oalat.    Moz 

aliam  prstulit,  aliam  pnelaturoa  quamprimum  occaaio 
arriaeric. 
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which,  by  Hierom's  report,  hath  been  usually  practised.  **  ^  Heathen  philosopben 
drive  out  one  love  with  another,  as  they  do  a  peg,  or  pin  with  a  pin.  Which  those 
seven  Persian  princes  did  to  Ahasuerus,  that  they  might  requite  the  desire  of  Queec 
Vashti  with  the  love  of  others."  Pausanias  in  Eliacis  saith,  that  therefore  one  Cupid 
was  painted  to  contend  with  another,  and  to  take  the  garland  from  him*  because  one 
love  drives  out  another,  ^^AUerius  vires  subtrahit  alter  amnr;^^  and  Tully,  3.  •¥«/. 
Deor,  disputing  with  C.  Cotta,  makes  mention  of  three  several  Cupids,  all  difiermg 
in  office.  Felix  Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  boasts  how  he  cured  a 
widower  in  Basill,  a  patient  of  his,  by  this  stratagem  alone,  that  doted  upon  a  poor  ser- 
vant his  maid,  when  friends,  children,  no  persuasion  could  serve  to  alienate  his  mind: 
they  motioned  him  to  another  honest  roan's  daughter  in  the  town,  whom  he  loved, 
and  lived  with  long  afWr,  abhorring  the  very  name  and  sight  of  the  firsL  After  the 
death  of  Lucretia,  "  Euryalus  would  admit  of  no  comfort,  till  the  Emperor  Sigismood 
married  him  to  a  noble  lady  of  his  court,  and  so  in  short  space  he  was  freed* 


SuBSECT.  III. — By  counsel  and  persuasion^  foulness  of  the  faet^  men\  womenU 

faults^  miseries  of  marriage^  events  of  lusty  Sfc. 

As  there  be  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  heroical  love,  so  there  be  many 
good  remedies  to  ease  and  help;  amongst  which,  good  counsel  and  persuasion,  which 
I  should  have  handled  in  the  first  place,  are  of  great  moment,  and  not  to  be  omitted. 
Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blind  headstrong  passion  counsel  can  do  no  good. 

M*«  UuK  entm  ret  in  w  neqae  eonlliam  neque  nodam  I      **  Whieh  thinf  bath  neitber  Judfmeni.  or  as  cad, 
Habet,  ullo  earn  eonailio  regere  non  poteo."  |         Hoar  ahouM  advice  or  counael  it  aawad  T* 


>su  Q^ig  g^m  modus  adsit  amoriP^    But,  without  question,  good  connael  and 

advice  must  needs  be  pf  great  force,  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  wise, 
fetherly,  reverent,  discreet  person,  a  man  of  authority,  whom  the  parties  do  re^Kct, 
stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a  judicious  friend,  of  itself  alone  it  is  able  to  divert  and 
suffice.  Gordonius,  the  physician,  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that  he  would  have  it 
by  all  means  used  in  the  first  place.  Amoveaiur  ah  illa^  consilio  viri  quern  tiwteL 
ostendendo  pericula  saeuli^  judicium  infemi^  gaudia  Paradisi.  He  would  have  some 
discreet  men  to  dissuade  them,  after  &ie  fury  of  passion  is  a  little  spent,  or  by  ab- 
sence allayed ;  for  it  is  as  intempestive  at  first,  to  give  counsel,  as  to  comfort  parents 
when  their  children  are  in  that  instant  departed;  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  nar- 
cotics, cordials,  nectarines,  potions,  Homer^s  nepenthes,  or  Helen's  bowl,  &c.  ^ou 
cessabit  pectus  tundere^  she  will  lament  and  howl  for  a  season :  let  passion  have  his 
course  awhile,  and  then  he  may  proceed,  by  foreshowing  the  miserable  events  and 
dangers  which  will  surely  happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joys  of  Paradise,  and  the  like, 
which  by  their  preposterous  courses  they  shall  forfeit  or  incur;  and  'tis  a  fit  method, 
a  very  good  means;  for  what  "Seneca  said  of  vice,  I  say  of  love.  Sine  magistro  dis- 
eitWy  vix  sine  magistro  deseritur^  'tis  learned  of  itself,  but  "  hardly  lefl  without  a 
tutor.  Tis  not  amiss  therefore  to  have  some  such  overseer,  to  expostulate  and  show 
them  such  absurdities,  inconveniences,  imperfections,  discontents,  as  usually  follow; 
which  their  blindness,  fury,  madness,  cannot  apply  unto  themselves,  or  will  not 
apprehend  through  weakness;  and  good  for  them  to  disclose  themselves,  to  give  ear 
to  friendly  admonitions.  ^^  Tell  me,  sweetheart  (saith  Tryphena  to  a  love-sick  Qiar- 
mides  in  "Lucian),  what  is  it  that  troubles  thee?  perad venture  I  can  ease  thy  mind, 
and  further  thee  in  thy  suit;"  and  so,  without  question,  she  might,  and  so  mavest 
thou,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of  good  counsel,  and  will  hear  at  least  what  mar 
be  said. 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore.  If  dishonest,  let  him 
read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  Ecclus.  26.  Ambros.  Hh.  I. 
cap.  4.  in  his  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  Philo  Judaeus  de  mercede  mer.  Platinas,  did 
in  Amoresy  Espencaeus,  and  those  three  books  of  Pet.  Hcedus  de  contem.  awioribus^ 


n  Epiit.  lib.  S.  16.  Philomphi  Heculi  veterem  amorem  i  conjuoxit.  ^neaii  Bylvias  biat.  de  Burjalo  ct 
novo,  quasi  ciavum  clavo  repellere,  qu<xl  el  Assuero  |  "«Ter.  •"  Virg.  Eel.  9.  "For  wh«t  limit  has  InveT 

regi  aepteiD  priiicipes  Persarum  fecere,  ut  Vaste  refine  ,  <*  Lib.  de  bpat.  vit.  cap.  14.  "  Lnnin  omi  diaaiat. 

deaideriuni  amore  coinpensarent.  "*Ovid.  "One 

loTe  extracts  tbu  influence  of  another."  «*  Lugubri 

Teate  indutoa,  couaolationea  noa  admiiit,  donee  Cssar 
ex  ducali  aanguine,  formoaam  virginem  matrimonio 


longa  deauetudine  dediaoenduin  eat.    IVrtrareb. 

lib.  5.  8.        w  Tom.  4.  dial,  meret.    Forlua«e  euaoi  'tfm 

ad  amorem  latum  coaoihil  contuicrai 


^ 


Mem.  5.  Subs.  3.] 


Curt  of  Lone-MeUmeholy. 
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iEneas  Sylvias'  tart  Epistle,  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Nicholas  of  WarthurgCy  / 
which  he  calls  Tnedelam  illlciti  amorU^  Sfc.    •"For  what's  a  whore,"  as  he  saith^ 
^  but  a  poler  of  youth,  a  ^ruin  of  men,  a  destruction,  a  devourer  of  patrimonies,  a  I 
downfall  of  honour,  fodder  for  the  devil,  the  gate  of  death,  and  supplement  of  hell  ?"  f 
^*  Talis  amor  est  laqueus  anima^  Sfc,  a  bitter  honey,  sweet  poison,  delicate  destruc- 
tion, a  voluntary  mischief,  commixtum  cosrmm^  sierquilinium.   And  as  "  Pet.  Aretine's 
Lucretia,  a  notable  quean,  confesseth  :  "  Gluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  sacrilege,  theft, 
slaughter,  were  all  born  that  day  that  a  whore  began  her  profession ;  for,"  as  she 
follows  it,  "  her  pride  is  greater  than  a  rich  churl's,  she  is  more  envious  tlian  the 
pox,  as  malicious  as  melancholy,  as  covetous  as  hell.    If  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  any  were  maluj  pejor^ pessima,  bad  in  the  superlative  degree,  'tis  a  whore; 
how  many  have  (  undone,  caused  to  be  wounded,  slain!    O  Antonia,  thou  seest 
*^  what  I  am  without,  but  within,  God  knows,  a  puddle  of  iniquity,  a  sink  of  sin,  a 
pocky  quean."    Let  him  now  that  so  dotes  meditate  on  this ;  let  him  see  the  event 
and  success  of  others,  Samson,  Hercules,  Holofernes,  &c.    Those  infinite  mischiefs 
attend  it :  if  she  be  another  man's  wife  he  loves,  'tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  men;  adultery  is  expressly  forbidden  in  God's  commandment,  a  mortal  sin,  able 
to  endanger  his  soul :  if  he  be  such  a  one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he 
will  eschew  it,  and  abhor  the  loathsomeness  of  his  own  fact.    If  he  love  an  honest 
maid,  'tis  to  abuse  or  marry  her;  if  to  abuse,  'tis  fornication,  a  foul  fiict  T though 
some  make  light  of  it),  and  almost  equal  to  adultery  itself.    Jf  to  marry,  let  him 
seriously  consider  what  he  takes  in  hand,  look  before  ye  leap,  as  the  proverb  is,  or 
settle  his  affections,  and  examine  first  the  party,  and  condition  of  his  estate  and  hers, 
whether  it  be  a  fit  match,  for  fortunes,  years,  parentage,  and  such  other  circum- 
stances, an  sit  siuB  Veneris.   Whether  it  be  likely  to  proceed :  if  not,  let  him  wisely 
stave  himself  off  at  the  first,  curb  in  his  inordinate  passion,  and  moderate  his  desire, 
by  thinking  of  some  other  subject,  divert  his  cogitations.    Or  if  it  be  not  for  his 
good,  as  .^eas,  forewarned  by  Mercury  in  a  dream,  lefl  Dido's  love,  and  in  all 
haste  got  him  to  sea, 


M  "  M oeatea,  Sarsegtamqae  voeat  fortemque  doantbsm, 
Ulassem  aptent  taciti  Jubet* 


Ulassem  aptent  taciti  Jubet" 

and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vows,  tears,  prayers,  and  imprecation, 

»  — — ^  ♦*  nuUii  ille  movetur 
Fletibut,  aut  illaa  voce*  tractabilia  audit  ;'* 

Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seeming  delights,  pleasing 
inward  or  outward  provocations.  Thou  mayest  do  this  if  thou  wilt,  pater  nan  de- 
peril  filiam^  necfraier  sororetn^  a  father  dotes  not  on  his  own  daughter,  a  brother 
on  a  sister;  anil  why  ?  because  it  is  unnatural,  unlawful,  unfit.  If  he  be  sickly, 
sof^  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his  deformities,  vices,  infirmities ;  if  in  debt,  let  him 
ruminate  how  to  pay  his  debts :  if  he  be  in  any  danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it :  if 
he  have  any  law-suit,  or  other  business,  he  may  do  well  to  let  his  love-matters  alone 
and  follow  it,  labour  in  his  vocation  whatever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  ease  him- 
self, yet  let  him  wisely  premeditate  of  both  their  estates ;  if  they  be  unequal  in 
years,  she  young  and  he  old,  what  an  unfit  match  must  it  needs  be,  an  uneven  yoke, 
how  absurd  and  indecent  a  thing  is  it !  as  Lycinus  in  ^  Lucian  told  Timolaus,  for  an 
old  bald  crook-nosed  knave  to  marry  a  young  wench ;  how  odious  a  thing  it  is  to 
see  an  old  leecher !  What  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb  doter  with 
a  pipe,  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass,  and  thou  with  such  a  wife  ?  How  absurd 
it  is  for  a  young  man  to  marry  an  old  wife  for  a  piece  of  good.  But  put  case  she 
be  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  qualities  correspondent,  he  doth  desire 
to  be  coupled  in  marriage,  which  is  an  honourable  estate,  but  for  what  respects  ? 
Her  beauty  belike,  and  comeliness  of  person,  that  is  commonly  the  main  object,  she 


>*Quid  enim  meretrii  niti  juventutis  expilatrix, 
▼iroriim  rnpina  eeu  mort;  patrimonii  devoratriz,  bo* 
noris  p<*rnicie8.  pabulum  dinboli,  Jauua  mortii,  iiiferni 
■upplemeiilum  ?  *DSanguinein  bominum  anrbent. 

•iContempIatione  Idiots,  e.  34.  discrinien  vitiB,  mors 
Manda.roel  Mlleum,  dulceTeoenum,  perniciea  deticala, 
malum  spontaneum,  ice,  *>  Pornodidaac.  dial.  Ital. 

gula.  ira,  invidia.  auperbia,  aacrilef  ia,  latroeinia,  ciedoi, 
•0  di*  nata  aunt,  qao  primam  meretriz  profcMionem 


fecit.  Supcrbia  major  quam  opulenti  rustici,  invtdia 
quam  luis  vonere  inimicitia  tiocentior  melancbolia, 
avaritia  in  immennum  profunda.  M^ualis  extra 

sum  vides,  oualis  intra  novjt  Deua.  **  Viiy.  "  He 

calls  Mnestnens,  Surgestus,  and  the  brave  Cloantbus, 
and  orders  tbem  silently  to  prepare  the  fleet.**  **  "  He 
is  moved  by  no  tears,  he  cannot  he  induced  to  hear  her 
words.**  M  Tom.  8.  in  votis.  Calvus  cum  ais,  nutim 
babeaa  almaiD,  dtc 
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fPittt.  3«  Sec  2. 


i\ 


is  a  most  absolute  form,  in  his  eye  at  least,  Cuiformam  Papkuif  et  Chanter  triimere 
decaram ;  but  do  other  men  affirm  as  much  ?  or  is  it  an  error  in  his  jadgm^it. 

"  **  Fallunt  DM  octtli  vagii^ae  aensui, 
Oppmn  ratione  roentiuntur,** 

^  our  eyes  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us  *,''  it  may  be,  to  thee  thysdf 
upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  afler  a  little  absence,  she  is  not  so  fair  as  she 
seems.  Qiuzdam  videntur  et  nan  sunt ;  compare  her  to  another  standing  by,  ^  a 
touchstone  to  try,  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  face  to  face,  eye  to  eye,  nose 
to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &c.,  ^examine  every  part  by  itself,  then  altogether,  in  all  pos- 
tures, several  sites,  and  tell  me  how  thou  likest  her.  It  may  be  not  she,  that  is  so 
&ir,  but  her  coats,  or  put  another  in  her  clothes,  and  she  will  seem  aU  ont  as  frir; 
as  ^e  ^  poet  then  prescribes,  separate  her  from  her  clothes :  suppose  thou  saw  her 
in  a  base  beggar's  weed,  or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  o€  &shioD« 
foul  linen,  coarse  raiment,  besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  perfumed  with  opoponax, 
sagapenum,  assafoetida,  or  some  such  filthy  gums,  dirty,  about  some  indecent  action 
or  other ;  or  in  such  a  case  as  ^  Brassivola,  the  physician,  found  Malatasta,  his  pa- 
tient, afler  a  potion  of  hellebore,  which  he  had  prescribed :  Matabus  in  terram  depo^ 
^■isj  et  ano  versus  ccelum  elevato  (ac  si  videretur  Socralicus  ille  Aristaphanesj  ^ 
Geomitricas  figurds  in  terram  scrioens,  tubera  coIUgere  videhatur)  airam  hilem  ta 
alhtm  parieiem  injiciebatj  adeoque  totam  cameram^  et  se  deturpdb€Uj  tU^  fyc^  all  to 
bewrayed,  or  worse;  if  thou  saw'st  her  (I  say)  would  thou  aflect  her  as  thou  dost? 
Suppose  thou  beheldest  her  in  a  '"'^  frosty  morning,  in  cold  weather,  in  some  passion 
or  perturbation  of  mind,  weeping,  chafing,  &.C.,  riveled  and  ill-favoured  to  behold 
She  many  times  that  in  a  composed  look  seems  so  amiable  and  delicious,  tarn  scitulA 
farmdj  if  she  do  but  laugh  or  smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrow-mouthed  fiice,  and 
shows  a  pair  of  uneven,  loathsome,  rotten,  foul  teeth :  she  hath  a  black  skin,  gouty 
legs,  a  deformed  crooked  carcass  under  a  fine  coat  It  may  be  for  all  her  costly 
tires  she  is  bald,  and  though  she  seem  so  fair  by  dark,  by  candle-light,  or  afar  off  at 
such  a  distance,  as  Callicratides  observed  in  '  Lucian,  ^  If  thou  should  see  her  near, 
or  in  a  morning,  she  would  appear  more  ugly  than  a  beast ;"  '  si  diligenier  consider 
resj  quid  per  os  et  nares  et  cateras  corporis  meatus  egreditur^  vilius  sterquUinium 
nunquam  vidisti.  Follow  my  counsel,  see  her  undressed,  see  her,  if  it  be  possible, 
out  of  her  fiitires^  furtivis  nudatam  cohrihus^  it  may  be  she  is  like  .£sop's  jay,  or 
'Pliny's  cantharides,  she  will  be  loathsome,  ridiculous,  thou  wilt  not  endure  her 
sight :  or  suppose  thou  saw'st  her,  pale,  in  a  consumption,  on  her  death-bed,  skin 
and  bones,  or  now  dead,  Cujus  erat  gratissimus  amplexus  (whose  embrace  was  so 
agreeable)  as  Barnard  saith,  erit  Jiarribilis  aspectus ;  J^on  redolet,  sed  olety  qua  re- 
dolere  solet,  ^^  As  a  posy  she  smells  sweet,  is  most  fresh  and  fair  one  day,  but  dried 
up,  withered,  and  stinks  another."  Beautiful  Nireus,  by  that  Homer  so  much  ad- 
mired, once  dead,  is  more  deformed  than  Thersites,  and  Solomon  deceased  as  ugly 
as  Marcolphus :  thy  lovely  mistress  that  was  erst  *  Charts  charier  ocelUsj  ^  deam* 
to  thee  than  thine  eyes,"  once  sick  or  departed,  is  Vili  vilior  astimata  como,  '^  worse 
than  any  dirt  or  dunghill."  Her  embraces  were  not  so  acceptable,  as  now  her  looks 
be  terrible :  thou  hadst  better  behold  a  Gorgon's  head,  than  Helen's  carcass. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  to  see  a  woman  naked  is  able  of  itself  to  alter  his 
afiection ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  saith  ^  Montaigne  the  Frenchman  in  his 
Essays,  that  the  skilfulest  masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint  for  a  remedy  of 
venerous  passions,  a  full  survey  of  the  body ;  which  the  poet  insinuates. 


*  **  nie  qadd  olwcanas  in  aperto  eorpore  partes 
Viderat,  in  curea  qui  fiut,  bcsit  amor." 


'"■  The  love  itood  etilU  that  ran  tn  fUll  career. 
When  once  it  «aw  tbote  part*  should  not  appear.' 


It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  that  seeing  his  wife  Stratonice's  bald  pate, 
as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chance,  he  could  never  afifect  her  after.  Remundos 
LuUius,  the  physician,  spying  an  ulcer  or  cancer  in  his  mistress'  breast,  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorred  the  looks  of  her.    Philip  the  French 


•v  PetroniuB.  •"  Ovid.  ••  In  Catarticis.  lib.  2. 

wSi  ferveat  deformis,  ecce  fonnoaa  est ;  si  flrigeat  for* 
mosa.  Jam  sis  informis.  Th.  Moras  Epigram.  *■  Amo- 
nim  dial.  torn.  4.  si  quis  ad  auroram  contempletur  mul- 
tas  mulieres  k  nocte  lecto  surgentes,  turpiores  patabit 
ease  bestiia.         •  Hugo  de  daustro  Anim«,  lib.  1.  c.  1. 


"  If  yoa  quietly  reflect  upon  what  panes  thmagh  her 
mouth,  nostrils,  and  other  conduits  of  her  body,  yoa 
never  saw  viler  stufll"  •  HisL  nat.  11.  cap.  3S.  A  fy 
that  bath  golden  wings  but  a  poisoned  boidly.  •Bu- 
chanan, Hendecasyl.  •  Apol.  pro  Rem.  Seb.  *  OnL 
S.rem. 
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king,  as  Neubrigensis,  lib,  4.  cap,  24.  relates  it,  married  the  king  of  Denmark's 
daughter,  ^  ^'  and  after  he  had  used  her  as  a  wife  one  night,  because  her  breath  stunk, 
they  say,  or  for  some  other  secret  fault,  sent  her  back  again  to  her  father."  Peter 
Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  finds  fault  with  our  English  "  chronicles, 
for  writing  how  Margaret  the  king  of  Scots'  daughter,  and  wife  to  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
French  king,  was  ob  graveolerUiam  oris^  rejected  by  her  husband.  Many  such 
matches  are  made  for  by-respects,  or  some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  honey- 
moon's past,  turn  to  bitterness :  for  burning  lust  is  but  a  flash,  a  gunpowder  passion; 
and  hatred  oft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dislike  and  contempt 


Cum  ee  eutis  arida  Uxat, 


Fiunt  obaeari  dentes"- 


when  tbey  wax  old,  and  ill-favoured,  they  may  commonly  no  longer  abide  them, 

Jam  gravis  es  nobisy  Be  gone,  they  grow  stale,  fulsome,  loathsome,  odious,  thou 

art  a  beastly  filthy  quean, '°/aciem  Pfmbe  cacantis  habes^  thou  art  Satumi  podex^ 

withered  and  dry,  insipida  et  vetula, "  Te  quia  ruga  turpantj  et  capitis  nivesy  (I 

say)  begone,  ^ porta  patent^  projiciscere. 

Tea,  but  you  will  infer,  your  mistress  is  complete,  of  a  most  absolute  form  in  all 
men's  opinions,  no  exceptions  can  be  taken  at  her,  nothing  may  be  added  to  her 
person,  nothing  detracted,  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her  beauty,  comeliness 
and  pleasant  grace,  inimitable,  mera  delicia^  meri  lepores^  she  is  Myrothetium  Fe- 
fierisj  Gratiarum  pixis,  a  mere  magazine  of  natural  perfections,*  she  hath  all  the 

Veneres  and  Graces, mille  faces  et  tnille  Jiguras^  in  each  part  absolute  and 

complete,  "Lata  genas,  lata  os  roseum^  vaga  lumina  lata :  to  be  admired  for  her 
person,  a  most  incomparable,  unmatchable  piece,  aurea  proles^  ad  simulachrum  ali- 
cujus  numinis  composUa^  a  Phoenix,  vemantis  aiatula  Venerilla^  a  nymph,  a  fairy, 
^Uke  Venus  herself  when  she  was  a  maid,  nulli  secunda,  a  mere  quintessence,  ^res 
spirans  et  amaracum^famina  prodigium :  put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  con- 
tinue ?  **  Florem  decoris  singuli  carpunt  dies  :  "  Every  day  detracts  from  her  per- 
son," and  this  beauty  is  bonum  fragile,  a  mere  flash,  a  Venice  glass,  quickly  broken, 

>*  "  Ancepa  forma  bonum  roortalibas, 
ezigui  doniim  breve  temporii/* 

it  will  not  last.  As  that  fair  flower  "Adonis,  which  we  call  an  anemone,  flourisheth 
but  one  month,  this  gracious  all-commanding  beauty  fades  in  an  instant.  It  is  a 
jewel  soon  lost,  the  painter's  goddess,  fulsa  Veritas,  a  mere  picture.  ^  Favour  is 
deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vanity,"  Prov.  xxxi.  30. 

»  "  Vitrea  gemmala,  fluxaque  bullula,  Candida  forma     I  "  A  brittle  gem,  bubble,  is  beauty  pale. 

Nix,  roaa,  furous,  ventus  et  aura,  nihil.**        [est,     |     A  rose,  dew,  snow,  arooke.  wind,  air,  nought  at  all.'* 

If  she  be  fair,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a  fool :  if  proud,  scornful,  sequi- 
turque  superbia  formam,  or  dishonest,  rara  est  concordia  forma  atque  pudicUia, 
^  can  she  be  fair  and  honest  too  ?"  "  Aristo,  the  son  of  Agasicles,  married  a  Spar- 
tan lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece  next  to  Helen,  but  for  her  conditions  the  most 
abominable  and  beastly  creature  of  the  world.  So  that  I  would  wish  thee  to  respect, 
with  ^Seneca,  not  her  person  but  qualities.  ''Will  you  say  that's  a  good  blade 
which  hath  a  gilded  scabbard,  embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels  ?  No,  but  that 
which  hath  a  good  edge  and  point,  well  tempered  metal,  able  to  resist."  This 
beauty  is  of  the  body  alone,  and  what  is  that,  but  as  "  Gregory  Nazianzan  telleth 
us, ''  a  mock  of  time  and  sickness  ?"  or  as  Boethius,  "^  '^  as  mutable  as  a  flower,  and 
'tis  not  nature  so  makes  us,  but  most  part  the  infirmity  of  the  beholder."  For  ask 
another,  he  sees  no  such  matter :  Die  mihi  per  gratias  qualis  tibi  videtur, ''  1  pray 
thee  tell  me  how  thou  likest  my  sweetheart,"  as  she  asked  her  sister  in  Aristenaetus, 


iPoet  unam  nnctem  incertum  nnde  off-inram  cepit 
propter  foBtenteni  ejus  *ptrituin  alii  dicunt,  vel  laten* 
tern  foBditatem  repudiavit,  rrm  fueiens  plane  ilhciiam, 
et  regie  perrana  multum  indecorarn.  *  Hall  and 

GraAon  belilce.  •Juvenal.    **  When  the  wrinkled 

akin  becomes  flabby,  and  the  teeth  black."  ^  Man. 
iiTully  in  Cat.  "  Because  wrinkle*  and  hoary  locks 
disfigure  you."  **  Hor.  ode.  13.  lib.  4.  **  Locheus. 
'*Beautifol  cheeks,  rosy  lips,  and  languishing  eyes.'* 
M  ^alis  fuit  Venus  cum  Aiit  virgo,  balsamum  spirans, 
Ac.  »  Seneca.  >•  Seneca  Hyn.  "  Beauty  is  a  gift 
of  dubious  worth  to  mortals,  ana  of  brief  dnratloo." 
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iVCamerarius.  emb.  68.  cent.  I.  flos  omnium  pnlcherri* 
mus  statiin  languescil,  forme  typus.  ^Bernar. 

Bauhusius  Ep.  1.  4.  **Pausaiiias  Lacon.  lib.  3.  uzo- 
rem  duzit  Sparte  mulierum  omnium  post  Helenam 
formosissimam.  at  ob  moree  omnium  turpissimam. 
*>  Epist.  76.  gladium  bonum  dices,  non  cui  deauratus  eat 
baltbeus,  nee  cui  vag;ina  gemmis  distinguitur,  sed  cui 
ad  secandum  subtilis  acies  et  mucro  munimentum 
omne  rupturus.  s^  Pulchritudo  corporis,  temponi  et 
morbi  ludibrium.  orat.  3.  "  Florum  muiabilitafe 

fugacior,  nee  sua  natura  formosas  facit,  sed  spectan- 
tiuna  infirmitas. 


y. 


/ 
y 


/ 
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Ijne'Melaincholy, 


[Part  3.  See.  2. 


"^  whom  I  so  mnch  admire,  methinks  he  is  the  sweetest  genUeman,  the  propereBC 
man  that  ever  I  saw :  but  I  am  in  love,  I  confess  (nee  pudetfateri)  and  cannot  there- 
fore well  judge."  But  be  she  fair  indeed,  golden-haired,  as  Anacieon  his  Rathilln^ 
(to  examine  particulars)  she  have  ^Flammeolos  oculas^  collaque  lacteola,  a  pure  san- 
guine complexion,  little  mouth,  coral  lips,  white  teeth,  soft  and  plump  neck,  body, 
hands,  feet,  all  fiiir  and  lovely  to  behola,  composed  of  all  graces,  elegances,  an  ab- 
solute piece, 

•  '*  Lumina  aint  MeliUB  Juooaia,  deztra  Minervs, 
M  amiUa  Veaeria,  wan  in«ri«  douinK/*  &c 

.  Let  "  her  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  from  France,  back  from 
Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  ^t  from  Rhine,  buttocks  from  Switzerland,  let  her 
have  the  Spanish  gait,  the  Venetian  tire,  Italian  compliment  and  endowments : 

v  "  Candida  rideriM  ardeacant  lamina  flammia,  Falgeat,  ac  Venerem  oaleati  corpora  vineat, 

Sudent  colla  rosaa,  et  cedat  crinibiia  aunim,  Forma  deanam  omnia,**  ftc. 

Mellea  purpurem  depromant  ora  raborem ; 

Let  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciphers  in  his  Imagines,  as  Euphanor 
of  old  painted  Venus,  Aristsnetus  describes  Lais,  another  Helena,  Chariclea,  Leo- 
cippe,  Lucretia,  Pandora ;  let  her  have  a  box  of  beauty  to  repair  herself  stflL,  sudi  a 
one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carried  her  over  the  ford ;  let  her  ase  all  helps 
art  and  nature  can  yield ;  be  like  her,  and  her,  and  whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in 
one;  a  little  sickness,  a  fever,  small-pox,  wound,  scar,  loss  of  an  eye,  or  limb,  a 
violent  passion,  a  distemperature  of  heat  or  cold,  mars  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures 
all ;  child-bearing,  old  age,  that  tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Elrinnys ;  raging  time, 
care,  rivels  her  upon  a  sudden ;  after  she  hath  been  married  a  small  while,  uid  the 
black  ox  hath  trodden  on  her  toe,  she  will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of 
fevour,  thou  wilt  not  know  her.  One  grows  to  fet,  another  too  lean,  &c^  modest 
Matilda,  pretty  pleasing  Peg,  sweet-singing  Susan,  mincing  merry  Moll,  dainty  danc- 
ing Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly  Joan,  nimble  Nell,  kissing  Kate,  bouncing  Bessj  with 
black  eyes,  fair  Phyllis,  with  fine  white  hands,  fiddling  Frank,  tall  Tib,  slender  Sib, 
&c.,  will  quickly  lose  their  grace,  grow  fulsome,  stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull,  sour,  and  aU 
at  last  out  of  fashion.  Uhijam  vuUus  argutiaj  suavis  mavitatioj  hlandus^  risus^  Sft, 
Those  fair  sparkling  eyes  will  look  dull,  her  soft  coral  lips  will  be  pale,  dry,  cold, 
rough,  and  blue,  her  skin  rugged,  that  soft  and  tender  superficies  will  be  hard  and 
harsh,  her  whole  complexion  change  in  a  moment,  and  as  ^  Matilda  writ  to  King 
John. 

**  I  am  not  now  aa  wrhen  thoa  aa«r*at  me  laat. 
That  ft  vour  aoon  ia  vaniahed  and  paat ; 
That  roay  bluah  lapt  in  a  lily  vale. 
Now  ia  with  morpiiew  oveifrown  and  pale.** 

rris  SO  in  the  rest,  their  beauty  &des  as  a  tree  in  winter,  which  Dejanira  hath  ele- 
gantly expressed  in  the  poet. 


> "  Deforme  aolia  aapicia  truncia  nemiia  1 
Sic  noatra  longum  forma  percurrene  iter, 
Deperdit  aliquid  aemper.  et  fiilfet  minua, 
Maliaque  minua  eat  quicquid  in  nobia  ftiit. 
Glim  petitum  cecidit,  et  partu  labat, 
Materque  mullum  rapuit  ex  ill&  mibi, 
^tas  citato  eenior  eripuit  gradu." 


'  And  aa  a  tree  that  in  the  freen  wood  growa. 
With  fruit  and  leavea,  and  in  the  aorami 
In  winter  like  a  atock  deformed  abowa: 
Our  beauty  takea  hia  race  and  Journey  goea. 
And  doth  decreaae,  and  loee,  and  come  to  oooghc, 
Admir'd  of  old,  to  thie  by  child.birth  broo^t: 
And  mother  bath  bereft  me  of  my 
And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  apaoe. 


To  conclude  with  Chrysostom,  "^  When  thou  seest  a  fair  and  beautiful  person,  a 
brave  Bonaroba,  a  Bella  donna^  qua,  salivam  tnovecU^  lepidam  putllam  et  quam  te 
facile  amesj  a  comely  woman,  having  bright  eyes,  a  merry  countenance,  a  shining 
lustre  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace,  wringing  thy  soul,  and  increasing  thy  concu- 
piscence ;  bethink  with  thyself  that  it  is  but  earth  thou  lovest,  a  mere  excrement, 
which  so  vexeth  thee,  which  thou  so  admirest,  and  thy  raging  soul  will  be  at  rest. 


■  Epiat.  11.  daem  ego  depereo  Juvenia  roihi  pulcbe- 
rimua  videtur ;  aed  forsan  amore  percita  do  amore  oon 
recte  judico.  •*  Luc.  Bragenaia.    '*  Bright  eyea  and 

anow-wbite  neck.**  » Idem.  "  Let  my  Melita'a  eyea 
be  like  Juno'i,  her  hand  Minerva'a,  her  breasta  Venua', 
her  leg  Arophiiilea'."  *  Bcbeliua  adagtia  Ger. 

■»  Petron.  Cat.  ♦'  Let  her  eyea'be  aa  bright  aa  the  alara, 
her  neck  amell  like  the  roae,  her  hair  ahine  more  than 

eld,  her  honied  lipa  be  ruby  coloured;  let  her  beantv 
reaplandent,  and  auperior  io  Venoa,  let  her  be  in  all 


reapecta  a  deity.**  &c  ■  M.  Draytoo. 

act.  S.  Here  Oeieua.  *  Videa  venuatam 

fljigidum  habentem  oeolum,  vultu  hilari  ooruacanfcn, 
eximium  quendam  aapectum  et  deeorem  prmm  fern- 
tem,  urentem  menlem  tuam,  et  concupiMcntiam  afea* 
tern  ;  ct^ita  terra m  eaae  id  qund  amaa,  et  quod  admira- 
ria  atercua,  et  quod  te  urit,  &c.,  oogita  illam  Jan  araea- 
eere  Jam  rugoaam  cavia  genia,  argrotam ;  taatia  aordibaa 
intua  plena  eat.  pituita.  atcroore;  repota  quid  iatia 
narea,  oculoa,  cereonun  geatat,  qnaa  aordea,  te. 
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Take  her  skin  from  her  &ce,  and  thou  shalt  see  all  loathsomeness  under  it,  that 
beauty  is  a  superficial  skin  and  bones,  nerves,  sinews :  suppose  her  sick,  now  riveled, 
hoary-headed,  hollow-cheeked,  old;  within  she  is  full  of  filthy  phlegm,  stinking, 
putrid,  ezcremental  stufif:  snot  and  snivel  in  her  nostrils,  spittle  in  her  mouth,  water 
in  her  eyes,  what  filth  in  her  brains,"  &c.    Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  narrowly 
upon  her  in  the  light,  stand  near  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  shalt  perceive  almost  as  much, 
and  love  less,  as  '*  Cardan  well  writes,  minus  amant  qui  acuU  viderU^  though  Scaliger 
deride  him  for  it :  if  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at  such  a  posture,  whosoever 
he   is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  those  I  mean  of 
Albertus  Durer,  Lomatius  and  Tasnier,  examine  him  of  her.     If  4ie  be  elegansfor' 
marwn  spectator^  he  shall  find  many  faults  in  physiognomy,  and  ill  colour :  if  form, 
one  side  of  the  fkce  likely  bigger  than  the  other,  or  crooked  nose,  bad  eyes,  promi- 
nent veins,  concavities  about  the  eyes,  wrinkles,  pimples,  red  streaks,  freckles,  hairs, 
warts,  neves,  inequalities,  roughness,  scabredity,  paleness,  yellowness,  and  as  many 
colours  as  are  in  a  turkey  cock's  neck,  many  indecorums  in  their  other  parts;  est 
qtiod  desidereSf  est  quod  amputeSj  one  leers,  another  frowns,  a  third  gapes,  squints,  &c. 
And  His  true  that  he  saith,  ^DiligerUcr  consideratUi  raro  fades  ahsolula^  et  qiue 
vitio  c(xrel^  seldom  shall  you  find  an  absolute  face  without  fault,  as  I  have  often  ob- 
served ;  not  in  the  face  alone  Lb  this  defect  or  disproportion  to  be  found ;  but  in  all 
the  other  parts,  of  body  and  mind;  she  is  fair,  indeed,  but  foolish;  pretty,  comely, 
and  decent,  of  a  majestical  presence,  but  peradventure,  imperious,  dishonest,  acerba^ 
iniqua,  self-willed:  she  is  rich,  but  deformed;  hath  a  sweet  face,  but  bad  carriage, 
no  bringing  up,  a  rude  and  wanton  flirt ;  a  neat  body  she  hath,  but  it  is  a  nasty 
quean  otherwise,  a  very  slut,  of  a  bad  kind.    As  flowers  in  a  garden  have  colour 
some,  but  no  smell,  others  have  a  fragrant  smell,  but  are  unseemly  to  the  eye;  one 
b  unsavoary  to  the  taste  as  rue,  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  yet  a  most  medicinal 
cordial  flower,  most  acceptable  to  the  stomach;  so  are  men  and  women;  one  is  well 
qualified,  but  of  ill  proportion,  poor  and  base :  a  good  eye  she  hath,  but  a  bad  hand 
and  (oot^fizda  pedes  etfada  tnanus^  a  fine  leg,  bad  teeth,  a  vast  body,  &c.   Examine 
all  parts  of  body  and  mind,  I  advise  thee  to  inquire  of  all.     See  her  angry,  merry, 
laugh,  weep,  hot,  cold,  sick,  sullen,  dressed,  undressed,  in  all  attires,  sites,  gestures, 
passions,  eat  her  meals,  &c.,  and  in  some  of  these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Tea,  not 
her  only  let  him  observe,  but  her  parents  how  they  carry  themselves :  for  what 
deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  mind  be  in  them  at  such  an  age,  they 
will  likely  be  subject  to,  be  molested  in  like  manner,  they  will  pairizare  or  mar 
trizare.   And  withal  let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions,  in  conoictu  (as  Quiverra 
prescribes),  et  quibuscum  conversetur^  whom  she  converseth  with,    ^oscitur  ex 
comite^  qui  non  cognoscUur  ex  se.^    According  to  Thucydides,  she  is  commonly  the 
best,  de  quo  minimus  foras  Juibetur  sermo^  that  is  least  talked  of  abroad.    For  if  she 
be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a  pranker  or  dancer,  than  take  heed  of  her. 
For  what  saith  Theocritus.? 

M  •>  At  vo«  festiva  ne  ne  Mltate  puelte. 

En  maluB  hircue  adest  in  toi  saltare  paratus." 

Toung  men  will  do  it  when  they  come  to  it,  fauns  and  satyrs  will  certainly  play 
wreelu,  when  they  come  in  such  wanton  Baccho's  Ellenora's  presence.  Now  when 
they  shall  perceive  any  such  obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion,  deformity,  bad 
conditions,  &c.,  let  them  still  ruminate  on  that,  and  as  ^  Hcedus  adviseth  out  of  Ovid, 
earum  mendas  notent,  note  their  faults,  vices,  errors,  and  think  of  their  imperfections; 
'tis  the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  love's  furious  headstrong  passions ;  as  a 
peacock's  feet,  and  filthy  comb,  they  say,  make  him  forget  his  fine  feathers,  and  pride 
of  his  tail ;  she  is  lovely,  fair,  well-favoured,  well  qualified,  courteous  and  kind, 
^^  but  if  she  be  not  so  to  me,  what  care  I  how  kind  she  be  ?"  1  say  with  "  Fhilos- 
ir&iua,  formosa  aliis^  mihi  superba,  she  is  a  tyrant  to  me,  and  so  let  her  go.  Besides 
these  outward  neves  or  open  faults,  errors,  there  be  many  inward  infirmities,  secret, 
some  private  (which  1  will  omit),  and  some  more  common  to  the  sex,  sullen  fits, 
evil  qualities,  filthy  diseases,  in  this  case  fit  to  be  considered ;  consideratio  faeditatis 


n  Subtil.  13.  "  Cardan,  subril.  lib.  13.  »  "  Sbow 
me  your  company  and  I'll  tell  you  who  you  are." 
M  "  Uark,  you  merry  maida,  do  not  danee  to,  for  aee  tbe 
be-goat  U  at  band,  ready  to  pounce  upon  you.**   »  Lib. 


de  eentum  amoribua,  earum  mendas  volvant  animo, 
nepe  ante  oculoa  conitituant,  icpe  damnent.  » In 

deficiia. 


ff 
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mulienim,  menstniae  imprimis,  quam  immunds  8lm^  quam  Savanarola  proponit  regoki 
sepdma  penitus  observandam ;  and  Platina  dial,  amorufuse  perstringU.  hodovicas 
Bonacaialus,  mulieb,  lib,  2.  cap,  2.  Pet  Haedus.  Albertus,  et  infinitifere  medicL  ^  A 
loTer,  in  Calcagninus's  Apologies,  wished  with  all  his  heart  he  were  his  mistresses 
ring,  to  hear,  embrace,  see,  and  do  I  know  not  what :  O  thou  fool,  quoth  the  ring, 
if  thou  wer'st  in  my  room,  thou  shouldst  hear,  observe,  and  see  pudenda  et 
tendOf  that  which  would  make  thee  loathe  and  hate  her,  yea,  peradyenture,  all 
for  her  sake. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  vices  of  their  minds,  their  pride,  envy,  inconfltancy, 
weakness,  malice,  selfwill,  lightness,  insatiable  lust,  jealousy;  Ecclus.  v.  14.  ^No 
malice  to  a  woman's,  no  bitterness  like  to  hers,  Eccles.  vii.  21.  and  as  the  aaine 
author  uigeth,  Prov.  xxxi.  10.  '^  Who  shall  find  a  virtuous  woman  l^  He  makes  a 
question  of  it.  ^eque  jus  negue  bonum,  neque  €Bquum  sciunt^  melius  pejus^  prosit, 
obsitj  nihil  videni,  nisi  quod  libido  suggerit.  ^  They  know  neither  good  nor  bod,  be 
it  better  or  worse  (as  the  comical  poet  hath  it),  beneficial  or  hurtful,  they  will  do 
what  they  list. 

***  iDiidia  bamani  generis,  qaerimonU  viae, 
EzuviK  noetis,  duriMima  cura  diei, 
Poeoa  virum,  nez  et  Juveoum.**  Ac. 

And  to  that  purpose  were  tliey  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insinuates  in  the  "poet; 

**The  fire  that  hold  Prometheaa  stole  firom  me, 
With  places  call'd  women  shall  revenged  be. 
On  whose  alluring  and  enticing  face. 
Poor  mortals  doting  shall  their  death  embrace.** 

In  ^nej  as  Diogenes  concludes  in  Nevisanus,  ^ulla  estfoBmina  qvue  nan  haheat 
they  have  all  Uieir  faults. 

*  ferry  uek  ti  tkem  AolA  smm  vUt$, 
(f  MS  bt/nU  ^  vUianf, 
jSmctker  katk  m  Uquantk  «fe, 
(f  one  h$fmU  tf  «0e«temiic«9, 
jSnUker  is  a  dkiibress. 

When  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  consecrated  Hero's  lantern  to 
Anteros,  Anteroti  sacrum,  ^'  and  he  that  had  good  success  in  his  love  should  li^t 
the  candle :  but  never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it ;  which  I  can  refer  to  nought, 
but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 


ts. 


> "  For  in  a  thousand,  good  the^a  Is  not  one ; 
All  be  so  proud,  unthankful,  and  unkind. 
With  flinty  hearts,  carelfiss  of  other's  moan. 


In  their  own  lusts  carried  moat  headlong  Mind, 
But  more  herein  to  speak  I  am  forbidden  : 
Sometimes  for  speaking  truth  one  may  be  rhiddi  ■ 


I  am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them,  and  therefc»«  take 
heed  you  mistake  me  not,  ^  matronam  nullam  ego  tango,  I  honour  the  sex,  with  all 
good  men,  and  as  I  ought  to  do,  rather  than  displease  them,  I  will  voluntarily  take 
the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britannicus  took,  Viragin.  descripL  tib.  2.fol,  95.  Me 
nihil  unquam  mali  nobilissimo  sexui,  vel  verbo,  vel  facio  machinaturum,  Sfc^  let  Si- 
monides,  Mantuan,  Platina,  Pet  Aretine,  and  such  women-haters  bare  the  blame,  if 
aught  be  said  amiss ;  I  have  not  writ  a  tenth  of  that  which  mifht  be  urged  out  of 
them  and  others ;  **  non  possunt  invectiva  omnes,  et  satira  in  fienUnas  scripUe,  uno 
volumine  comprehendi.  And  that  which  I  have  said  (to  speak  truth)  no  more  con- 
cerns them  than  men,  though  women  be  more  frequently  named  in  this  tract ;  (to 
apologise  once  for  all)  I  am  neither  partial  against  them,  or  therefore  bitter ;  what  is 
said  of  the  one,  mutato  nomine,  may  most  part  be  understood  of  the  other.  My 
words  are  like  Passus'  picture  in  ^  Lucian,  of  whom,  when  a  good  fellow  had  be- 
spoke a  horse  to  be  painted  with  his  heels  upwards,  tumbling  on  his  back,  he  made 
him  passant :  now  when  the  fellow  came  for  his  piece,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said, 
it  was  quite  opposite  t«  his  mind ;  but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  picture  upside 
down,  showed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested,  and  so  gave  him  satis- 
faction. If  any  man  take  exception  at  my  words,  let  him  alter  the  name,  read  him 
for  her,  and  'tis  all  one  in  efiTect. 


*'Qaum  amator  annulum  se  amice  optaret,  ut  ejus 
amplexo  flrui  posset.  Sue  O  te  miserum  ait  annulus.  si 
neas  vices  obires,  videres,  audit es,  &e.  nihil  non  odio 
dignum  observares.  *  Lcdieua.    **  Snares  of  the 

human  species,  torments  of  life,  spoils  of  the  night, 
bitterest  cares  of  day,  the  torture  of  husbands,  the  ruin 


of  youths.**  *■  See  our  English  TkUos,  Hk  I. 

^  Chaucer,  in  Somaunt  of  the  Rose.  «  QaI  m 

facilem  in  amore  probarit,  hane  auocendtto.  At  fai 
soocendat,  ad  hunc  diem  repertus  nem«».  Catcagainos 
«Ariosto.  «*Hor.  MOhristoph.  FV>BS«ca. 

^Eooom.  OemostiMB. 
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But  to  ray  purpose :  If  women  in  general  be  so  bad  (and  men  worse  tban  tbej) 
what  a  hazard  is  it  to  marry  ?  where  shall  a  man  find  a  good  wife,  or  a  woman  a 
good  husband  ?  A  woman  a  man  may  eschew,  but  not  a  wife :  wedding  is  undoing 
(some  say)  marrying  marring,  wooing  woeing :  ^^^a  wife  is  a  fever  hectic,"  as  Sca- 
li^er  calls  her,  ^  and  not  be  cured  but  by  death,"  as  out  of  Menander,  Athensus 
adds. 


In  pelafui  te  jads  nei^otioruin, 

Nod  Libyum,  non  iBgeum,  ubi  ex  triginta  non  pereunt 
Tria  navigia:  ducenc  uxorem  lervatur  proraua  nemo." 


'  Tbou  wad68t  into  a  aea  ttaelf  of  woes ; 
In  Lybyc  and  iEgean  each  man  knows 
Of  thirty  not  three  ships  are  cast  away, 
But  on  this  rock  not  one  escapes,  I  say." 


The  worldly  cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  marriage,  I  pray  you  learn 
of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I  have  none;  ^ ftalias iy^ xayoo^ iytPtjcdfAfip,  libri 
mentis  liheri.    For  my  part  Pll  dissemble  with  him, 


•«  >'  Este  procol  nymphs,  fiiliax  ^nua  este  puelto, 
Vila  Jugata  meo  non  (hcit  ingenio:  me  Juvat,"  he. 


many  married  men  exclaim  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at  wives  downright ;  I  never 
tried,  but  as  I  hear  some  of  them  say,  ^Mare  haud  mare^  vos  mare  acerrmum^  ^ 
Irish  Sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  ra^^  as  ajitigious  wife. 

>*"  Scylla  et  Charybdis  Sicula  contorquens  f^eta,         I  "  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  less  dangeroas, 

Minus  est  timenda,  nulla  non  roelior  fera  est."      |  There  is  no  beast  that  is  so  noxious." 

Which  made  the  devil  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold,  when  he  had  taken  away 
Job's  goods,  corporis  etfortufUB  hona^  health,  children,  friends,  to  persecute  him  the 
more,  leave  his  wicked  wife,  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Austin, 
Chrysostom,  Prosper,  Gaudentius,  &c.  vi  novum  calamitatis  inde  genus  viro  existe- 
ret,  to  vex  and  gall  him  worse  quam  totus  infemus,  than  all  the  fiends  in  hell,  as 
knowing  the  conditions  of  a  bad  woman.  Jupiter  non  tribuit  homini  pestilentius 
malum,  saith  Simonides :  ^  better  dwell  with  a  dragon  or  a  lion,  than  keep  house 
with  a  wicked  wife,"  Ecclus.  xxv.  18.  "better  dwell  in  a  wilderness,"  Prov.^xi.  19. 
"  no  wickedness  like  to  her,"  Ecclus.  xxv.  22.  "  She  makes  a  sorry  heart,  an  heavy 
countenance,  a  wounded  mind,  weak  hands,  and  feeble  knees,"  vers.  25.  "  A  woman 
and  death  are  two  the  bitterest  things  in  the  world :"  uxor  miJii  ducenda  est  hodie,  id 
mihi  visus  est  dicere,  abi  domum  et  suspende  te.  Ter.  ^nd.  1.  5.  And  yet  for  all  this 
we  bachelors  desire  to  be  married ;  with  that  vestal  virgin,  we  long  for  it,  "  Felices 
nupta  !  moriar,  nisi  nubere  dulce  est.  'Tis  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world,  I  would 
I  had  a  wife  saith  he, 

"  For  Ikin  would  I  leave  a  single  life. 
If  I  couM  get  me  a  good  wife.'* 

Heigh-ho  for  a  husband,  cries  she,  a  bad  husband,  nay,  the  worst  that  ever  was  is 
belter  than  none :  O  blissful  marriage,  O  most  welcome  marriage,  and  happy  are  they 
that  are  so  coupled  :  we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never  well  till  we  have  eflected 
it.  But  with  what  fate  ?  like  those  biids  in  the  "  Emblem,  that  fed  about  a  cage,  so 
long  as  they  could  fly  away  at  their  pleasure  liked  well  of  it ;  but  when  they  were 
taken  and  might  not  get  loose,  though  they  had  the  same  meat,  pined  away  for  sul- 
lenness,  and  would  not  eat.     So  we  commend  marriage. 


**  donee  miselli  liberi 


Aspicimus  dominam ;  sed  postquam  heu  Janaa  clausa  est, 
Fel  intus  est  quod  mel  fuit :" 

^  So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure,  nothing  is  so  sweet, 
we  are  in  heaven  as  we  think ;  but  when  we  are  once  tied,  and  have  lost  our  liberty, 
marriage  is  an  hell,"  "  give  me  my  yellow  hose  again :"  a  mouse  in  a  trap  lives  as 
merrily,  we  are  in  a  purgatory  some  of  us,  if  not  hell  itself.  Dulce  helium  inex- 
pertis,  as  the  proverb  is.  His  fine  talking  of  war,  and  marriage  sweet  in  contempla- 
tion, till  it  be  tried :  and  then  as  wars  are  most  dangerous,  irksome,  every  minute  at 
death's  door,  so  is,  &c.  When  those  wild  Irish  peers,  saith  "  Stanihurst,  were  feasted 
by  king  Henry  the  Second,  (at  what  time  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Dublin)  and  had 
tasted  of  his  prince-like  cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  fare,  had  seen  his  ^ massy 


^Febris  hectica  uxor,  et  non  nisi  morte  avellenda. 
!>  Synestus,  iibros  ego  liberoe  genui  Lipsius  antiq.  Lect. 
libi  ^  *'  Avaunt,  ye  nymphs,  maidens,  ye  are  a 

deceitful  race,  no  married  life  for  me,"  ice.        «>  Plau* 
tua  Aein.  act.  1.  w  Senec.  in  Hercul.        u  Seneca. 

"  Amator.  EmMtm.  *•  De  reboa  Hibernieia  1. 3. 

2V 


MQemmea  pocula,  argentea  vasa,  cclata  candelabra, 
aurea.  Ac  COnchileala  aulsa,  buocinarum  ciangorem, 
tibianim  cantum,  et  symphonia  suavitatem,  majesta- 
temque  principis  coronati  cumvidiasent  sella  deaurata 
dec 
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j^te  of  silver,  gold,  enamelled,  beset  with  jewels,  golden  candlesticks,  goodly  rich 
hangings,  brave  furniture,  heard  his  trumpets  sound,  fifes,  drums,  and  his  exquisite 
music  in  aU  kinds:  when  they  had  observed  his  majestical  presence  as  he  sat  in  pur- 
ple robes,  crowned,  with  his  sceptre,  &c^  in  his  royal  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so 
amazed,  enamoured,  and  taken  with  the  object,  that  they  were  perUzsi  damewtici  el 
pristini  iyrotarchij  as  weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner  of  life. 
They  would  all  be  English  forthwith ;  who  but  English !  but  when  they  had  now 
submitted  themselves,  and  lost  their  former  liberty,  they  began  to  rebel  some  of  them. 
others  repent  of  what  they  had  done,  when  it  was  too  late.  Tis  so  with  us  bache- 
lors, when  we  see  and  behold  those  sweet  faces,  those  gaudy  shows  that  women 
make,  observe  their  pleasant  gestures  and  graces,  give  ear  to  their  syren  tones,  see 
them  dance,  &c.,  we  think  their  conditions  are  as  fine  as  their  fiices,  we  are  taken 
with  dumb  signs,  in  amplexum  ruimu9^  we  rave,  we  bum,  and  would  fiiin  be  mar- 
ried. But  when  we  feel  the  miseries,  cares,  woes,  that  accompany  it,  we  make  oui 
moan  many  of  us,  cry  out  at  length  and  cannot  be  released.  If  this  be  true  now^ 
as  some  out  of  experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving  for  my  part,  and  as  the 
comical  poet  merrily  saith, 

•*  *■  Perdatuf  ille  pewimi  qui  foBininaiB  ** **  Foul  fall  him  that  broug bt  the  wcood  oaatek  to  pam, 

Duxit  secundus,  nam  nihil  primo  imprecor!  TtM  first  I  wish  no  barm,  poor  man  alas! 

Ifnanis  ut  puto  roali  primua  fuit.^  He  knew  not  what  be  did,  nor  what  it  wasL" 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again,  ^  StuUa  maritali  qui  parrigii 
ara  capistroj  1  pity  him  not,  for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he  may,  bear  it  out 
sometimes  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  let  his  next  neighbour  ride,  or  else  run 
away,  or  as  that  Syracusian  in  a  tempest,  when  all  ponderous  things  were  to  be  ex- 
onerated  out  of  the  ship,  quia  maximum  pondus  erat^  fling  his  wife  into  the  sea.  Bot 
this  1  confess  is  comically  spoken,  ^  and  so  1  pray  you  take  it  In  sober  sadness, 
"  marriage  is  a  bondage,  a  thraldom,  a  yoke,  a  hindrance  to  all  good  enterprises, 
(^  he  tiath  married  a  wife  and  cannot  come'^)  a  stop  to  all  preferments,  a  rock  on 
which  many  are  saved,  many  impinge  and  are  cast  away :  not  that  the  thing  is  evil 
in  itself  or  troublesome,  but  full  of  all  contentment  and  happiness,  one  of  the  three 
things  which  please  God,  ®^^  when  a  man  and  his  wife  agree  together,^'  an  honour- 
able and  happy  estate,  who  knows  it  not?  If  they  be  sober,  wise,  honest,  as  the 
poet  infers. 


** "Si  commodoe  naneiacantur  amorea. 
Nullum  iia  abeiit  voluptatis  genua." 


If  fitly  matchM  be  man  and  wife. 
No  pleasure's  wanting  to  their  life." 


But  to  undiscreet  sensual  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholly  led  by  sense,  it  is  a 
feral  plague,  many  times  a  hell  itself,  and  can  give  little  or  no  content,  being  that 
they  are  often  so  irregular  and  prodigious  in  their  lusts,  so  diverse  in  their  afiections. 
Uxor  nomen  dignitatis^  non  voluptaiis^  as  "  he  said,  a  wife  is  a  name  of  honour,  not 
of  pleasure :  she  is  fit  to  bear  the  oflice,  govern  a  family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at 
a  board's  end  and  carve,  as  some  carnal  men  think  and  say ;  they  had  rather  go  to 
the  stews,  or  have  now  and  then  a  snatch  as  they  can  come  by  it,  borrow  of  their 
neighbours,  than  have  wives  of  their  own ;  except  they  may,  as  some  princes  and 
great  men  do,  keep  as  many  courtesans  as  they  will  themselves,  fly  out  impuni^ 
^Permolere  uxores  alienas,  that  polygamy  of  Turks,  Lex  Julia,  with  Caesar  once 
enforced  in  Rome,  (though  Levinus  Torrentius  and  others  suspect  it)  uli  uxores  quol 
et  quas  vellent  liceret,  that  every  great  man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as 
he  would,  or  Irish  divorcement  were  in  use :  but  as  it  is,  'tis  hard  and  gives  not  that 
satisfaction  to  these  carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too  many  are :  **  What  still  the  same, 
to  be  tied  ^  to  one,  be  she  never  so  &ir,  never  so  virtuous,  is  a  thing  they  may  oot 
endure,  to  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  counterfeit  as  thou  wilt,  as  *  Par- 
meno  told  Thais,  J^eque  tu  uno  eris  contenta^  ^  one  man  will  never  please  thee ;''  nor 
one  woman  many  men.    But  as  '^  Pan  replied  to  his  father  Mercury,  when  he  asked 


*  Eubulus  in  Crisil.  Atbeneus  dynotopbiit,  1. 13.  c. 
3.  Mivansiated  by  my  brother,  Ralph  Barton.  •*  Ju- 
venal. "  Who  tbniati  hia  fooliah  neck  a  leoond  time 
into  the  halter.**  **  Hnc  in  speciem  dicta  cave  ut 

eredaa.  »  Bachelors  always  are  the  bravest  men. 

Bacon.  Seek  eternity  in  memory,  not  in  ponterity,  like 
Epaminondan,  that  instead  of  children,  left  two  great 
victories  behind  him,  which  he  called  his  twodaoghteia. 


^  EoclQB.  xxviii.  I.  a  Euripidea  ABdromaeh. 

<■  iBiiua  Varus  imperator.  Bpar.  vit.  ejua.  ■  Hot. 

M  Cluod  licet,  ingratam  est.  «  For  better  ft»r  wans, 
for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  kt.  *Us 
durus  sermo  to  a  sensual  man.  •  Ter.  act.  L  Sc 

2.  Eunuch.  "  Locian.  torn.  4.  nequa  cam  una  abqni 
rem  habere  eontentua  Ibrem. 
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^^^hcther  he  was  married,  ^equaquam  pater^  amator  etUm  sunif  Sfc,  ^  No,  fiither,  no, 
I  am  a  lover  still,  and  cannot  be  contented  with  one  woman."  Pythias,  Echo,  Me- 
Tiades,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides,  ^ere  his  mistresses,  he  might  not  abide 
marriage.  Varietas  delectat^  'tis  loathsome  and  tedious,  what  one  still  ?  which  the 
satirist  said  of  Iberina,  is  verified  in  most, 

*B  '•  UnuB  Iherinc  vir  sufflcit  T  ocyua  illud  I     "  'Tis  not  one  man  will  terve  her  by  ber  will, 

Extorquebis  ut  hiec  oculo  ooatenta  sit  uno."  |        As  aoon  she  *11  baire  one  eye  as  one  man  still.** 

^s  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  prima  itself,  that  still  desires  new  forms, 
like  the  sea  their  affections  ebb  and  flow.  Husband  is  a  cloak  for  some  to  hide  their 
villany ;  once  married  she  may  fly  out  at  her  pleasure,  the  name  of  husband  is  a 
sanctuary  to  make  all  good.  Ed  ventum  (saith  Seneca)  ut  nulla  virum  habeat^  nisi 
tU  irritet  adulterum.  They  are  right  and  straight,  as  true  Trojans  as  mine  host's 
daughter,  that  Spanish  wench  in  "  Ariosto,  as  good  wives  as  Messalina.  Many  men 
are  as  constant  in  their  choice,  and  as  good  husbands  as  Nero  himself,  they  must 
have  their  pleasure  of  all  tliey  see,  and  are  in  a  word  far  more  fickle  than  any  woman. 

#br  eUAertkty  btfuU  ^jealimif. 

Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  Socrates,  Elevora  to  St. 
Lewis,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  Second ;  and  good  wives  are  as  often  matched  to 
ill  husbands,  as  Mariamne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Diocletian,  Theodora  to  Theophilus, 
and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  I  will  say  nothing  of  dissolute  and  bad  husbands,  of 
bachelors  and  their  vices ;  their  good  qualities  are  a  fitter  subject  for  a  just  volume, 
too  well  known  already  in  every  village,  town  and  city,  they  need  no  blazon ;  and 
lest  I  should  mar  any  matches,  or  dishearten  loving  maids,  for  this  present  I  will  let 
them  pass. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious,  depraved  by  nature,  so  wandering 
in  their  affections,  so  brutish,  so  subject  to  disagreement,  so  unobservant  of  marriage 
rites,  what  shall  I  say  ?  If  thou  beest  such  a  one,  or  thou  light  on  such  a  wife, 
what  concord  can  there  be,  whfit  hope  of  agreement  ?  'tis  not  conjugium  but  conjur- 
giumj  as  the  Reed  and  Fern  in  the  ^  Emblem,  averse  and  opposite  in  nature :  'tis 
twenty  to  one  thou  wilt  not  marry,  to  thy  contentment :  but  as  in  a  lottery  forty 
blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for  one  prize,  out  of  a  multitude  you  shall  hardly 
choose  a  good  one :  a  small  easQ  hence  then,  little  coitfort, 

n  **  Nee  integrum  unquam  transiges  Ictus  diem.**        I  '*  If  be  or  sbe  be  such  a  one, 

I  Thou  hadst  much  better  bo  alone.** 

If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not &c.    If  she  have  ^  children,  and  thy  state  be  not 

good,  though  thou  be  wary  and  circumspect,  thy  charge  will  undo  thee, -fxcundd 

domum  tibi  prole  gravahit^  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  bring  them  up,  ^^  ^  and  what 
greater  misery  can  there  be  than  to  beget  children,  to  whom  thou  canst  leave  no 
other  inheritance  but  hunger  and  thirst.^"  "^^ cum  fames  dominatur^  strident  vodes 
rogantium  panem^  penetranics  patris  cor :  what  so  grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to 
the  wide  world,  to  shift  for  themselves }  No  plague  like  to  want :  and  when  thou 
hast  good  means,  and  art  very  careful  of  their  education,  they  will  not  be  ruled. 
Think  but  of  that  old  proverb,  t^ptUw  rcxio  Ttijfu^a,  heroumfilii  nox<E^  great  men's  sons 
seldom  do  well ;  O  vlinam  ant  cmlehs  mansissem^  out  prole  carerem  !  ^^  would  that 
I  had  either  remained  single,  or  not  had  children,"  ^  Augustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius. 
Jacob  had  his  Reuben,  Simeon  and  Levi ;  David  an  Amnon,  an  Absalom,  Adoniah ; 
wise  men's  sons  are  commonly  fools,  insomuch  that  Spartian  concludes,  J^eminem 
prope  magnorum  virorum  optimum  et  uiilem  reliquisse  flium :  ^they  had  been  much 
better  to  have  been  childless.  'TIS  too  common  in  the  middle  sort ;  thy  son's  a 
drunkard,  a  gamester,  a  spendthrift ;  thy  daughter  a  fool,  a  whore ;  thy  servants 
lazy  drones  and  thieves ;  thy  neighbours  devils,  they  will  make  thee  weary  of  thy 
life.  ""^'If  thy  wife  be  froward,  when  she  may  not  have  her  will,  thou  hadst  better 
be  buried  alive  ;  she  will  be  so  impatient,  raving  still,  and  roaring  like  Juno  in  the 


>  Juvenal.  "•  Lib.  88.        *>  Camerar.  88.  cent.  3. 

n  Bimonidea.  "  Childran  make  misfortunes  more 

bitter.  Bacon.  ">*  "  She  wilt  sink  your  whole  estab- 

lishment  by  ber  fecundity."  t«  Heinsius.  Epist. 

Primiero.  Nihil  miserius  quAm  procreare  Hberos  ad 
quos  nihil  ex  hsreditate  tua  pervenire  videas  pneter 


fiiraem  et  sitim.  v*Chrys.  Fonseea.  ^  Libcri  sibi 
carcinomata.  "  Melius  fVierat  eos  sine  liberie  disoes- 
sisse.  ^  Lemnius,  cap.  6.  lib.  1.  Si  moroea,  si  non  in 
omnibus  obsequaris,  omnia  impacata  in  sdibus,  omnia 
sursum  misceri  videas,  multa  tempestates,  4bc  Lib.  8. 
numer.  101.  sil.  nap. 
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tragedy,  there's  nothing  bnt  tempests,  all  is  in  an  uproar."  If  she  be  soft  and  fool- 
ish, thou  wert  better  have  a  block,  she  will  shame  thee  and  reveal  thy  secrets ;  if 
wise  and  learned,  well  qualified,  there  is  as  much  danger  on  the  other  side,  mMdiercm 
doctam  ducere  periculosissimum^  saith  Nevisanus,  she  will  be  too  insolent  and  pee^ 
▼ish,  ""^Malo  Venusinam  qudm  te  Cornelia  m<Uer,  Take  heed ;  if  she  be  a  slut,  thov 
wilt  loathe  her;  if  proud,  she'll  beggar  thee,  ® ^she'll  spend  thy  patrimony  in 
baubles,  all  Arabia  will  not  serve  to  perfume  her  hair,''  isaith  Lucian ;  if  fiur  and 
wanton,  she  '11  make  thee  a  cornnto ;  if  deformed,  she  will  paint.  ^'  ^  If  her  &ce  be 
filthy  by  nature,  she  will  mend  it  by  art,"  alienis  et  adscUitiis  imposturiSj  ^  which 
who  can  endure  ?"  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thou  canst  not  love 
her,  and  that  peradventure  will  make  thee  dishonest.  Cromerus  lib.  12.  bisi.  relates 
of  Casimirus,  "^  that  he  was  unchaste,  because  his  wife  Aleida,  the  daughter  of  Henry, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  so  deformed.  If  she  be  poor,  she  brings  beggary  with  her 
(saith  Nevisanus),  misery  and  discontent.  If  you  marry  a  maid,  it  is  uncertain  how 
she  proves,  Hacforsan  vemet  turn  satis  apta  tibL^  If  young,  she  is  likely  wanton 
and  untaught ;  if  lusty,  too  lascivious ;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where 
ai)^  when,  nil  nisi  jurgia^  all  is  in  an  uproar,  and  there  is  little  quietness  to  be  had ; 
if  an  old  maid,  'tis  a  hazard  she  dies  in  childbed ;  if  a  ^  rich  widow,  induces  te  in 
laqueunif  thou  dost  halter  thyself,  she  will  make  all  awav  beforehand,  to  her  other 

children,  &c. '^dominam  quis  possU  ferre  tonantemf  she  will  hit  thee  still  in 

the  teeth  with  her  first  husband ;  if  a  young  widow,  she  is  often  insatiable  and  im- 
modest. If  she  be  rich,  well  descended,  bring  a  great  dowry,  or  be  nobly  allied,  thy 
wife's  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house  and  home,  dives  ruinam  adUms  inducil,  she 

will  be  so  proud,  so  high-minded,  so  imperious.     For nihil  est  tnagis  inioiera- 

bile  dite^  ^'  there's  nothing  so  intolerable,"  thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassel  of  a  gos4iawk, 
"  ^'  she  will  ride  upon  thee,  domineer  as  she  list,"  wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligar- 
chical government,  and  beggar  thee  besides.  Uxares  diviUs  servituiem  exiguni  (as 
Seneca  hits  them,  declam.  lib.  2.  declam.  6.)  Dotem  accepi  imperium  perdidi.  Thiey 
will  have  sovereignty,  pro  conjuge  dominam  arcessis^  they  will  have  attendance,  they 
will  do  what  they  list  "  In  taking  a  dowry  thou  losest  thy  liberty,  dos  inirat^ 
libertas  exit^  hazardest  thine  estate. 

**  Hie  lunt  atque  alia  tealUB  in  magnifl  dotibiu 
Incommoditates.  mmptawiQe  iotolerabiles,"  Svc 

^  with  many  such  inconveniences :"  say  the  best,  she  is  a  commanding  servant ;  thou 
hadst  better  have  taken  a  good  housewife  maid  in  her  smock.  Since  then  there  is 
such  hazard,  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thyself  as  thou  art,  'tis  good  to  match,  much 
better  to  be  free. 

* **procre8re  liberoa  lepidiarimam. 

Hereto  vero  liberum  eaw,  id  uultd  est  lepidius.'* 


^^  Art  thou  young  ?  then  match  not  yet ;  if  old,  match  not  at  alL" 

"Visjavenifl  nnbere?  nondam  venit  tempos, 
lof  ravesceiite  state  jam  tempos  pmteriit.** 

And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy  friends  that  impor- 
tune thee  to  marry,  adhuc  intempestivumj  'tis  yet  unseasonable,  and  ever  will  be. 

Consider  withal  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how  heavenly,  in  respect,  a 
single  man  is,  ^  as  he  said  in  the  com^y,  BU  isti  quod  fortunatum  esse  auiumtmt, 
uxorem  nunquam  habui^  and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire  and  applaud  me 
for,  account  so  great  a  happiness,  I  never  had  a  wife ;  consider  how  contentedly, 
quietly,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly,  and  how  merrily  he  lives !  he  hath  no  man  to 
care  for  but  himself,  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to  control  him,  is  tied  to  no 
residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go  and  come,  when,  whither,  hve  where  he  will^ 
his  own  master,  and  do  what  he  list  himself.    Consider  the  excellency  of  virgins. 


w Juvenal.  "I  would  nitber  have  a  Venusinian 
wench  than  thee,  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi," 
Sec.  ^Tom.A.  Amoreo,  omnem  mariti  opulentiam 
profundet,  totani  Arabiam  capillis  redolenv.  ^  Idem, 
et  quia  nans  mentis  austinere  queat,  Ax.  «*Subegit 
ancf Uaa  quod  uxor  ejus  dfformior  eenet.  *  "  Perhaps 
she  will  not  suit  you."  **  Ril.  nup.  1.  S.  num.  35. 

Dives  inducit  tem|)estatem,  pauper  curam ;  ducens  vi- 
doam  se  inducit  in  laqoeum.  "*  Sic  quiaque  dicit, 

alteram  ducit  tamen.    "  Who  can  endure  a  virago  for 


a  wife  V  *<  Si  dotata  erit,  imperioaa,  contimioqee 

viro  ineqnitare  conabitur.  Petrarch.  "^  If  a  wooMa 
nourish  her  husband,  she  is  angry  and  impodeat,  and 
Aill  of  reproach.  Ecclus.  xxv.  93.  Scilicet  uxori  nabefe 
nolo  mec.  «  Piautus  Mil.  Olor.  act.  3.  ac  L    **Tb 

be  a  father  is  very  pleasant,  bat  to  be  a  frevmaa  sUll 
more  so."  <*  Slompus,  fer.  66.  Alex,  ab  Alexand.  Uk 
4.  cap.  8.  *>  They  shall  attend  the  lamb  in  faeavea. 

Ijecause  they  were  not  defiled  with  women,  Apoc  14i 
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**  Virgo  ealum  menit^,  marriage  repleniaheth  the  earth,  but  Tirginitf  Paradise ;  Eliaa, 
Elieeus,  John  Baptist,  were  bachelors :  virginity  is  a  precious  jewd,  a  fair  garland,  a 
never-fading  flower;  *for  why  was  Daphne  turned  to  a  green  bay-tree,  but  to  show 
that  virginity  is  inunortal  ? 


**  Ut  fl(w  in  veptip  KcretM  natcitor  hortia, 
lcnotu«  peeori,  nullo  conturas  aralro, 
duam  nulcent  aune,  firmat  sol,  edacat  Imber,  Jbc. 


Bie  Tirgo  dum  incaeta  maaet,  dam  chart  aaia,  aad 
Cum  Caatain  amiait,"  kc 


Virginity  is  a  fine  picture,  as  ^  Bonaventure  calls  it,  a  blessed  thing  in  itself,  and  if 
you  will  believe  a  Papist,  meritorious.   And  although  there  be  some  inconveniences, 
irksomeness,  solitariness,  &c^  incident  to  such  persons,  want  of  those  comforts, 
gtue  agro  assideat  et  curet  agrotum^  f omentum  paret,  roget  medicum^  Sfc^  embracing, 
dalliance,  kissing,  colling,  &c.,  those  furious  motives  and  wanton  pleasures  a  new- 
married  wife  most  part  enjoys ;  yet  they  are  but  toys  in  respect,  easily  to  be  en- 
dured, if  conferred  to  those  frequent  incumbrances  of  marriage.    Solitariness  may 
be  otherwise  avoided  with  mirth,  music,  good  company,  business,  employment ;  in 
a  word,  ^  Gaudebit  minus^  et  minus  dolebii ;  for  their  good  nights,  he  shall  have 
good  days.    And  methinks  some  time  or  other,  amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a 
benefactor  should  be  found  to  build  a  monastical  college  for  old,  decayed,  deformed, 
or  discontented  maids  to  live  together  in,  that  have  lost  their  first  loves,  or  other- 
wise miscarried,  or  else  are  willing  howsoever  to  lead  a  single  life.    The  rest  I  say 
are  toys  in  respect,  and  sufficiently  recompensed  by  those  innumerable  contents  and 
incomparable  privileges  of  virginity.    Think  of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and 
consider  last  of  all  these  commodious  prerogatives  a  bachelor  hath,  how  well  he  is 
esteemed,  how  heartily  welcome  to  all  his  friends,  qvuim  merUilU  ohsequiisj  as  Ter- 
tullian  observes,  with  what  counterfeit  courtesies  they  will  adore  him,  follow  him, 
present  him  with  giAs,  humatis  donis ;  ^  it  cannot  be  believed  (saith  "  Anunianus) 
with  what  humble  service  he  shall  be  worshipped,''  how  loved  and  respected :  ^  If 
he  want  children,  (and  have  means)  he  shall  be  oflen  invited,  attended  on  by  princes, 
and  have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing,"  as  ^  Plutarch  adds.    Wilt  thoi^ 
then  be  reverenced,  and  had  in  estimation  ? 

«  _—  •'dominue  tamen  et  dominl  rei 
8i  ttt  via  fleri,  nullua  tibi  oarruliia  aali 
Luaarit  ^oeaa.  nee  fliia  dalcior  illaf 
Jiieundum  et  cbaruoi  aterilia  fltcit  uxor  amicam." 

live  a  single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  how  those  Hasiedipetae 
^for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will  seek  after  thee,  bribe  and  flatter  thee  for  thy 
favour,  to  be  thine  heir  or  executor :  Aruntius  and  Aterius,  those  fiimous  parasites  in 
this  kind,  as  Tacitus  and  ^  Seneca  have  recorded,  shall  not  go  beyond  them.    Peri- 

?lectomines,  that  good  personate  old  man,  delicium  senu,  well  understood  this  in 
lautus :  for  when  Pleusides  exhorted  him  to  marry  that  he  might  have  children  of 
his  own,  he  readily  replied  in  this  sort, 


^ 


*<i«ando  tobeo  multoa  cognatoa,  quid  opita  mibi  ait 

liberiaY 
Nnne  bent  Tivo  et  fortonati,  atque  animo  at  lubet. 
Mea  boaa  mea  morte  cqgoatia  dicam  iotarpartiaot. 
Dli  apud  ma  edunt,  me  curant,  viaunt  quid  afam, 

ecquid  velim, 
Qui  miht  mittunt  munera.  ad  prandiam,  ad  oosnam 

▼oeaot.** 


'  Wbilat  1  have  klo,  what  need  I  brata  to  bava  7 
Now  I  liTe  well,  and  aa  I  will,  moat  brave. 
And  when  I  die.  mjr  {(ooda  Ml  give  away 
To  them  that  do  invite  me  every  day. 
That  viait  me,  and  aond  me  pretty  toya. 
And  atrive  who  ahall  do  me  moat  eoartaaiaa.** 


This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  like  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a  single  man.  But  if 
thou  many  once,  '^  cogitaio  in  ornid  vita  te  servumfore^  bethink  thyself  what  a 
slavery  it  is,  what  a  heavy  burden  thou  shalt  undertake,  how  hard  a  task  thou  art 
tied  to,  (for  as  Uierome  hath  it,  qui  uxorem  habet^  debitor  est,  et  uxoris  gervus  alii" 
galuSj)  and  how  continuate,  what  squalor  attends  it,  what  irksomeness,  what  charges, 
for  wife  and  children  are  a  perpetual  bill  of  charges ;  besides  a  myriad  of  cares, 


•>  Nnptia  replant  terram.  virfinitaa  Paradiaum.  Bier. 
*  Daphne  in  laurura  aemper  virentem,  immortalem 
docet  floriam  paratam  virginibua  pudicittam  aervanti* 
but.  "Catul.  car.  naptiali.    "Aa  the  flower  that 

frowa  in  the  secret  incloaure  of  the  irani^n«  unknown 
to  the  flocka,  unpreaaed  by  the  ploughahare,  which  alao 
the  breesea  refreah,  the  heat  atrengthena,  the  rain 
makea  grow:  ao  ia  a  virgin  whilat  antouehed,  wbilat 
dear  to  her  ralativea,  but  when  onoe  aba  forl^ita  her 
chastity,**  Su,  m  Diet,  aalal.  c  8i.  paleherrimttm 

60  2V2 


•ertum  inflniti  pracii,  gemma, 'et  pictura  apecioaa. 
*>  Mart.  «  Lib.  Si.  qua  obaequiorum  diveraitate 

oolantur  bominea  sine  liberie.  "^  Hune  aJii  ad  conam 
invitant,  princepa  buic  famnlatur,  oralorea  gratia  pa* 
trocinantur.  Lib.  de  amore  Proiia.  «  Annal.  11. 

"  If  you  wiah  to  be  maater  of  your  houae.  let  no  little 
onea  play  in  yourhalla,  nor  any  little  daughter  yet  morv 
dear,  a  barren  wife  makea  a  pleaeant  and  aflMtlonate 
companion.**  *  60  de  benefle.  38.  >•>  B  Gtwo. 
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miseries,  and  troubles;  for  as  that  comical  Plautus  merrily  and  tralj  said,  he  tint 
wants  trouble,  must  get  to  be  master  of  a  ship,  or  many  a  wife;  and  as  aDocfaer 
seconds  him,  wife  and  children  have  undone  me ;  so  many  and  such  infinite  incnm* 
brances  accompany  this  kind  of  life.  Furthermore,  uxor  intunndt,  &c^  or  as  he 
said  in  the  comedy,  *  Duxi  uxorem^  quam  ihi  miseriam  vidLt  naliJUiU  alia  euro.  All 
gifb  and  invitations  cease,  no  friend  will  esteem  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  compeUed 
to  lament  thy  misery,  and  make  thy  moan  with  '  Bartholomsus  Scheraraa,  that 
fiunous  poet  laureate,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Wittenberg :  I  had  finished  ths 
work  long  since,  but  that  inter  alia  dura  et  tristia  qua  wisero  miM  pene  UrgmnfTt- 
gerunt^  (I  use  his  own  words)  amongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back, 
tnfvyia  ob  Xanlipismum^  a  shrew  to  my  wife  tormented  my  mind  above  measure,  and 
beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  be  compelled  to  complain,  and  to  cry  t>ut  at  last, 
with  '  Phoroneus  the  lawyer,  ^  How  happy  had  I  been,  if  I  had  wanted  a  wife  f"  If 
this  which  I  have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in  Lemnius  lib.  4.  cap.  lB.de  occult, 
not.  mir.  Espensseus  de  continentia,  lib.  G.  cap.  8.  Komman  de  virginiUUe^  Platina 
in  Amor.  dial.  Practica  artis  amandi^  Barbaras  de  re  uxoria^  Arnissus  m  polil.  cap. 

3.  and  him  that  is  instar  omnium^  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  Sylva  nuptial,  almost  in 
every  page. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Philters^  Magical  and  Poetical  Cures. 

Where  persuasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take  place,  many  fly  to  unlawfol 
means,  philters,  amulets,  magic  spells,  ligatures,  characters,  charms,  which  as  a 
wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused,  must  so  be  cured.  If 
forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus,  it  must  be  eased  by  characters,  Mag. 
lib.  2.  cap  28.  and  by  incantations.     Feraelius  Path,  Ub.  6.  cap.  13.    ^Skenkius  Jib. 

4.  obsero.  med.  hath  some  examples  of  such  as  have  been  so  magically  caused,  and 
magically  cured,  and  by  witchcraA :  so  saith  Baptista  Codronchus,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  de 
mor.  ven.  Malleus  malef.  cap.  6.  Tis  not  permitted  to  be  done,  I  confess ;  yet  otei 
attempted:  see  more  in  Wieras  lib.  3.  cap.  18.  de prastig.  de  rtmediis per philtra. 
Delrio  torn.  2.  lib.  2.  qwest.  3.  sect.  3.  disquisit.  magic.    Cardan  lib.  16.  cap.  90. 
reckons  up  many  magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  through  a  ring,  &c.     Mizaldns 
cent.  3.  30,  Baptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobelius  pag.  87,  Matthiolus,  &c.,  pre- 
scribe many  absurd  rem^ies.     Radix  mandragora  ebibita^  Annuli  ex  ungulis  Asinij 
Stercus  amata  sub  cervical  positum^  Hid  ncsciente^  4r<^.,  quum  odoremfasditaHs  sentilf 
amor  solvitur.    ^octtue  ocum  abstemios  facit  comestum^  ex  consilio  Jartha  Mndorum 
gymnosophista  apud  Philostratum  lib.  3.  Sanguis  amasi(B  ebibitus  omnem  asnoris  sen- 
sum  tollit :  Faustinam  Marci  Aurelii  uxortm^  gladiatoris  amore  captamj  ita  pemtus 
consilio  Chaldaorum  Uberatam^  refert  Julius  Oapitolinus.    Some  of  our  astrologers 
will  eflect  as  much  by  characteristical  images,  ex  sigillis  Hermetis^  Salomanis^ 
Chaelis^  Sfc.  mulieris  imago  habentis  crines  sparsosj  Sfc.    Our  old  poets  and  fantas- 
tical writers  have  many  fabulous  remedies  for  such  as  are  love-sick,  as  that  of  Pro- 
tesilaus'  tomb  in  Philostratus,  in  his  dialogue  between  Phoenix  and  Vinitor:  Vinitor, 
upon  occasion  discoursing  of  the  rare  virtues  of  that  shrine,  telleth  him  that  Prote- 
silaus'  altar  and  tomb  ^  ^^  cures  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  consumptions,  drop- 
sies, quartan-agues,  sore  eyes :  and  amongst  the  rest,  such  as  are  love-sick  shall 
there  be  helped."    But  the  most  famous  is  '  Leucata  Petia,  that  renowned  rock  in 
Greece,  of  which  Strabo  writes,  Geog.  lib.  10.  not  &r  from  St  Maures,  saith  Sands, 
lib.  1.  from  which  rock  if  any  lover  flung  himself  down  headlong,  he  was  instantly 
cured.    Venus  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  ^  when  she  could  take  no  rest  for  love,^ 
^  Cum  vesana  suae  torreret  flamma  medullas^  came  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  know 
what  she  should  do  to  be  eased  of  her  pain :  Apollo  sent  her  to  Leucata  Petra,  wbere 
she  precipitated  herself,  and  was  forthwith  freed ;  and  when  she  would  needs  know 
of  him  a  reason  of  it,  he  told  her  again,  that  he  had  often  observed  *  Jupiter,  when 


>Tfer.  Adelph.  *'  I  have  married  a  wife;  what  miiery 
it  baa  enuiled  upon  me!  sodb  werv  born,  and  other 
carea  followed.**  •  Itineraria  in  pealmo  inatructione 
ad  lectorem.  •  Bruaon,  libu  7. 2S.  cap.  Si  uxor 

deesMt,  nihil  mihi  ad  auraroam  felicitatem  defuiaaet. 
«  Eztinfuitur  virilitaa  ex  incautamentoram  maJeficiia; 
neque  eoim  fabula  eat,  nonnulli  reperti  aunt,  qui  ex 


venefieiia  amore  privati  aunt,  ot  ex  mnttia  hiatoriia 
patet.  •  Curat  omnea  morboa,  phthiaea,  hydrope*  et 
oculorum  morbos,etfebrequartana  laboranteaet  amore 
captoa,  miria  artibus  eoa  demuloet.  •  **  The  moral 

ia,  vehement  fear  ezpela  love.**  ^  Catullna.  ■  Qoiud 
Junonem  deperiret  Jl^»ter  impotenter,  ibi  aolinia 
lavare,4ke. 
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he  was  enamoared  on  Juno,  thither  go  to  ease  and  wash  himself,  and  after  him  divers 
others.  Cephalus  for  the  love  of  Protela,  Degonetus'  daughter,  leaped  down  here, 
that  Licsbian  Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom  she  miserably  doted.  *  Cupidinis  astro 
percita  e  summo  praceps  ruU^  hoping  thus  to  ease  herself,  and  to  be  freed  of  her 
love  pangs. 


M  **  Hie  M  DeaealioD  Pyrrbs  nieeenrat  amore 
Menit,  et  illvso  corpora  prMsit  aquM. 
Nee  mora,  Aigit  amor,**  kc 


**  Bither  Deocalion  came,  when  Pyrrba*s  love 
Tormented  him,  and  leapt  down  to  the  aea, 
And  had  no  harm  at  all,  but  by  and  by 
His  love  was  gone  and  ebaied  quite  away.** 


This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  Ausoniarum  lectianum  lib.  18.    Salmutz  in 
I^anciroL  de  7.  mundf.  mirac.  and  other  writers.    Pliny  reports,  that  amongst  the 
Cyzeni,  there  is  a  well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any  lover  taste,  his  pas- 
sion is  mitigated :  and  Anthony  Verdurius  Itnag.  deorum  de  Cupid,  saith,  that  amongst 
the  ancients  there  was  ^^Amor  Lethes^  ^  he  took  burning  torches,  and  extinguished 
them  in  the  river ;  his  statute  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Eleusina,''  of 
which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and  saith  ^  that  all  lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pil- 
grimage, that  would  be  rid  of  their  love-pangs.''    Pausanias,  in  "Phocicis,  writes 
of  a  temple  dedicated  Veneri  in  apeluncd^  to  Venus  in  the  vault,  at  Naupactus  in 
Achaia  (now  Lepanto)  in  which  your  widows  that  would  have  second  husbands, 
made  their  supplications  to  the  goddess ;  all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers  were 
commenced,  and  their  grievances  helped.    The  same  author,  in  Achaicis,  tells  as 
much  of  the  river  ^  Senelus  in  Greece ;  if  any  lover  washed  himself  in  it,  by  a 
secret  virtue  of  that  water,  (by  reason  of  the  extreme  coldness  belike)  he  was  healed 
of  love's  torments,  ^Amoris  vulnus  idem  qui  sanai  facit;  which  if  it  be  so,  that 
water,  as  he  holds,  is  omni  auro  preliosior,  better  than  any  gold.     Where  none  of 
all  these  remedies  will  take  place,  I  know  no  other  but  that  all  lovers  must  make  a 
head  and  rebel,  as  they  did  in  *^Ausonius,  and  crucify  Cupid  till  he  grant  their  re« 
quest,  or  satisfy  their  desires. 

Sub  SECT.  V. — The  last  and  best  Cure  of  Love-Melancholy^  is  to  let  them  have  their 

Desire. 

The  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  utmost  place,  when 
no  other  means  will  take  effect,  is  to  let  them  go  together,  and  enjoy  one  another : 
potissima  cura  est  ut  heros  amasid  sua  potialur^  saith  Guianerius,  cap.  15.  tract.  15. 
JSsculapius  himself,  to  this  malady,  cannot  invent  a  better  remedy,  quum  ut  amainii 
cedat  amaJtum^  (Jason  Pratensis)  than  that  a  lover  have  his  desire. 

**  Et  parit^r  torulo  bint  Jiingantur  in  uno,  I  "  And  let  them  both  be  Joined  in  a  bed, 

Et  pulchro  detur  JEatm  Lavinia  oonjnv.**  |  And  let  Aneaa  fbir  Lavinia  wed  ;** 

Tis  the  special  cure,  to  let  them  bleed  in  vena  Hymenaa^  for  love  is  a  pleurisy,  and 

if  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be, optataque  gaudia  carpant.    "  Arculanus  holds  it 

the  speediest  and  the  best  cure,  'tis  Savanarola's  '"  last  precept,  a  principal  infallible 
remedy,  the  last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge. 

» **  Julia  iola  potee  noetraa  eztinguere  flammaa,         I        "  Julia  alone  can  quench  my  deeire, 

Non  nive,  non  glacie,  aed  potea  igne  pari."  |  With  neither  ice  nor  anew,  but  with  like  fire.** 

When  you  have  all  done,  saith  "^^  Avicenna,  there  is  no  speedier  or  safer  course, 
than  to  join  the  parties  together  according  to  their  desires  and  wishes,  the  custom 
and  form  of  law ;  and  so  we  have  seen  him  quickly  restored  to  his  former  health, 
that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones ;  after  his  desire  was  satisfied,  his  dis- 
content ceased,  and  we  thought  it  strange ;  our  opinion  is  therefore  that  in  such 
cases  nature  is  to  be  obeyed.''  Areteus,  an  old  author,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  hath  an  in- 
stance of  a  young  man,  "  when  no  other  means  could  prevail,  was  so  speedily  re- 
lieved.   What  remains  then  but  to  join  them  in  marriage  ? 


•  Menander.  "  Stricken  by  the  gad-fly  of  love,  ruabed 
headlong  from  the  summit/'  >•  Ovid.  ep.  31.  "  Apud 
antiqooa  amor  Letbea  oiim  fuit,  it  ardentea  fecee  in 
profluentum  inciinabat;  hujua  ataiua  Venena  Eleuaioc 
lemplo  vinebatur,  quo  amantea  confluebant,  qui  amico 
nemoriam  deponere  vulebant.  i*  Lib.  10.  Vota  ei 

Duncupant  amatorea,  multia  dn  causis,  aed  imprlmia 
vidua  mulierca,  ut  sibi  alieraa  d  dea  nupliaa  ezpoacant. 
aRodiginua,  ant.  lect.  lib.  Itt.  cap.  -2S.  calla  it  Selenua. 
Omni  amore  liberal.  m  genera.    **  The  rise  and 

remedy  of  love  tlie  eame.**  >*  Cupido  enieiflxua : 


Lepidum  poema.  vcap.  10.  de  morb.  cerebri. 

If  Patieoa  potiatur  re  amatfi,  ei  fieri  poiait,  optima  cura, 
cap.  10.  in  0  Rbaala.  »  Si  nihil  aliud,  nuptic  et  co- 

pulatio  cum  ea.  "  Petroniua  Catal.         "  Cap.  de 

Iliahi.  Non  invenitur  cura,  niai  regimen  eonnezionia 
inter  eoa.  secundum  modnm  promicsionis.et  legia,  et  ale 
vidimua  ad  carnem  restilulum,  qui  jam  venerat  ad  aro- 
factionem ;  evanuit cura  MMtquani  sennit.  4tc.  ^  Pama 
eat  melancbolicuro  quendam  ex  amore  insanabiliter  ae 
habentem,  ubi  puellw  se  coiijunxisaet,  restituium,  tc 
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(**  Tvm  at  bwte  iBoniaBc«lu^oe 
SitrreptilD  dare,  naUiiM  fovero 
Amplezna  licet,  et  licet  Jocari  ;** 
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^  they  may  then  kiss  and  coll,  lie  and  look  babies  in  one  another's  eyes,^  as  tbeir 
sires  before  them  did,  they  may  then  satiate  themselves  with  love's  pleasures,  vhich 
they  have  so  long  wished  and  expected  \ 

**  Atque  nno  aiaiiil  in  loro  qaieacaot, 
Co^Juocto  nnul  ore  •navientor, 
Et  eomnoe  agitent  quiete  in  una.** 

Yea,  bat  Idc  lahor^  hoc  opus^  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  by  reason  of  many 
and  several  impediments.  Sometimes  both  parties  themselves  are  not  agreed :  parents, 
tutors,  masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent ;  laws,  customs,  statutes  hinder : 
poverty,  superstition,  fear  and  suspicion :  many  men  dote  on  one  woman,  semeJ  ft 
gimul :  she  dotes  as  much  on  him,  or  them,  and  in  modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo, 
as  unwilling  to  confess  as  willing  to  love :  she  dare  not  make  it  known,  show  her 
afiection,  or  speak  her  mind.  ^  And  hard  is  the  choice  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when 
one  is  compelled  either  by  silence  to  die  with  grief,  or  by  speaking  to  lire  with 
shame.''  In  this  case  almost  was  the  &ir  lady  Elizabeth,  Edward  the  Foar&  his 
daughter,  when  she  was  enamoured  on  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  noble  young  prince, 
and  new  saluted  king,  when  she  broke  forth  into  that  passionate  speech,  "^  O  that 
I  were  worthy  of  that  comely  prince  ?  but  my  father  being  dead,  I  want  friends  to 
motion  such  a  matter !  What  shall  I  say  ^  I  am  all  alone,  and  dare  not  open  my 
mind  to  any.  What  if  I  acquaint  my  mother  with  it  ?  bashfiilness  forbids.  What 
if  some  of  the  lords  ?  audacity  wants.  O  that  I  might  but  confer  with  him,  perhaps 
in  discourse  I  might  let  slip  such  a  word  that  might  discover  mine  intention  P^  How 
many  modest  maids  may  this  concern,  I  am  a  poor  servant,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am 
a  &therles8  child,  and  want  means,  I  am  blithe  and  buxom,  young  and  lusty,  hut  I 
have  never  a  suitor.  Expectant  stolidi  ui  ego  illos  rogatvm  veniatHf  as  **  she  said,  A 
company  of  silly  fellows  look  belike  that  I  should  woo  them  and  speak  first :  ftin 
they  would  and  cannot  woo, ^qua  primtan  exordia  sumamf  being  merely  pas- 
sive they  may  not  make  suit,  with  many  such  lets  and  inconveniences,  which  I  know 
not;  what  shall  we  do  in  such  a  case  ?  sing  ^  Fortune  my  foe  ?" 

Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  our  modem  Venetians, 
Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love,  the  one  noble,  the  other  ignoUe, 
they  may  not  by  their  laws  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in  years,  fortunes,  edu- 
cation, and  all  good  afiection.  hi  Germany,  except  they  can  prove  their  gentility  by 
three  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  with  them.  A  nobleman  must  many  a  noble- 
woman :  a  baron,  a  baron's  daughter;  a  knight,  a  knight's;  a  gentleman,  a  gentle- 
man's :  as  slaters  sort  their  slates,  do  they  degrees  and  families.  If  she  be  never  so 
rich,  fair,  well  qualified  otherwise,  they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniardi 
abhor  all  widows ;  the  Turks  repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five-and-twenty.  Bat 
&ese  are  too  severe  laws,  and  strict  customs,  dandum  aliquid  amori^  we  are  all  the 
sons  of  Adam,  'tis  opposite  to  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again :  he  loves  her 
most  impotendy,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  d  contra.  "  ^  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo 
Satyrus,  Satyrus  Lyda. 

"  duantam  ipaonun  aliqaie  amantem  oderat, 
Tantum  ipeius  amana  odtoeus  erat." 

^They  love  and  loathe  of  all  sorts,  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him ;  and  is  loathed  of 
him,  on  whom  she  dotes."    Cupid  hath  two  darts,  one  to  force  love,  all  of  gold, 

and  that  sharp, "  Quodfacii  auratum  est;  another  blunt,  of  lead,  and  that  to 

hinder; fugat  hoCj  facU  illud  amorern^  ^  this  dispels,  that  creates  love."    This 

we  see  too  oAen  verified  in  our  common  experience.  "  Choresus  dearly  loved  that 
virgin  Callyrrhoe ;  but  the  more  he  laved  her,  the  more  she  hated  him.  C£n(»ie 
loved  Paris,  but  he  rejected  her :  they  are  stifi*  of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty  were  there- 
fore created  to  undo,  or  be  undone.  I  give  her  all  attendance,  all  observance,  I  pray 
and  intreat,  ^Alma  precor  miserere  mei^  fiiir  mistress  pity  me,  I  spend  myself,  my 


*>  Jovian.  Pontanus,  Basi.  lib.  1.  **8peede's  bin. 
a  M.  8.  Ber.  Andrev.  ■*  Lucretia  in  CcDlefltina,  act. 
1ft.  Bartbio  inteipret.  »  Virf .  4  JEn.  •*  How  shall 
I  begin  r*  »  E  Grecbo  MoKhi.  ^  Orid.  Met.  1. 
**  Tbe  eficadottf  one  is  golden."  *  Paosanias 


Aebaicis,  lib.  7.  Perditi  amabat  Callyrboen  Tirgioaa. 
et  quanto  erat  Choree!  amor  vehemeniior  crat.  faaio 
erat  paelte  animus  ab  ejus  amore  aJienior.  >Tii^ 
6iEn. 
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time,  friends  and  fortunes,  to  win  her  favour,  (as  he  complains  in  the  ^Eclogue,)  I 

lament,  sigh,  weep,  and  make  my  moan  to  her,  ^  but  she  is  hard  as  flint,'^ cau^ 

tibus  Ismariis  immatiar as  &ir  and  hard  as  a  diamond,  she  will  not  respect, 

X^e^pectus  tibi  mm,  or  hear  me. 


What  shaU  I  do  ? 


**  Aif  it  ilia  voeantem 

Nil  lacbrymas  miterau  oMaa*  nil  tieva  qnerella.* 


"  I  wooed  her  aa  a  young  man  ahould  (to. 
But  fir,  ahe  aaid,  I  tove  not  you.** 


**  Durior  at  aeopatia  mea  Cnlia,  marmore,  ferro, 
Robore,  rape,  antra,  corna,  adamante,  gelu.'* 


**  Rock,  marUe,  heart  of  oak  with  iron  barr*d, 
Froat,  flint  or  adamanta,  are  not  io  hard.** 


I  ^ve,  I  bribe,  I  send  presents,  but  they  are  refused.    ^Rusticus  est  Condon^  nee 
ntunera  curat  Alexis.    I  protest,  I  swear,  I  weep. 


**  odioque  rependit  amorea. 


Irriau  lachrynaa' 


^  She  neglects  me  for  all  this,  she  derides  me,''  contemns  me,  she  hates  me,  ^PhiUida 
flouts  me :"  CautejferiSj  quercu  durior  BkarydicCj  siiSf  churiish,  rocky  still. 

And  'tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  they  scorn  aU  suitors,  crucify 
their  poor  paramours,  and  think  nobody  good  enough  for  them,  as  dainty  to  please 

Daphne  herself. 


**  Multi  illam  petfere,  ilia  aapernate  petentea, 
Nee  quid  Hynen,  quid  amor,  quid  aint  oonnubfa  eurat.*' 


'  Many  did  woo  her,  but  ahe  acorn*d  them  atlll, 
And  aatd  ahe  would  not  marry  by  her  wilL** 


One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  say  at  least,  (when  as  they  intend  nothing 
less)  another  while  not  yet,  when  'tis  Uieir  only  desire,  they  rave  upon  it  She  win 
many  at  last,  but  not  him :  he  is  a  proper  man  indeed,  and  well  qualified,  but  he 
wants  means :  another  of  her  suitors  hath  good  means,  but  he  wants  wit ;  one  is 
too  old,  another  too  young,  too  deformed,  she  likes  not  his  carriage :  a  third  too 
loosely  given,  he  is  rich,  but  base  bom :  she  will  be  a  gentlewoman,  a  lady,  as  her 
sister  is,  as  her  mother  is  :  she  is  all  out  as  fair,  as  well  brought  up,  hath  as  good  a 
portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good  a  match,  as  Matilda  or  Dorinda :  if  not,  she  is 
resolved  as  yet  to  tarry,  so  apt  are  young  maids  to  boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon 
won  or  lost  with  every  toy,  so  quickly  diverted,  so  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the 
meantime,  quot  tarsit  amatUesf  one  suitor  pines  away,  languisheth  in  love,  mori  quoi 
denique  cogil !  another  sighs  and  grieves,  she  cares  not :  and  which  ^  Stroza  ob- 
jected to  Ariadne, 


"  Nee  magis  Buryali  gfemitu,  lacrymiiqae  moverla, 
QuAm  prece  turbati  flectitur  ora  aali. 
Tu  juveneni,  quo  non  formoeior  alter  in  urbe, 
Bperoia,  et  inMno  cof^s  amore  mori.** 


**  la  no  more  mov*d  with  thoae  aad  aif ha  and  toara. 
Of  her  aweetbeart,  than  rafing  tea  with  prayera: 
Thou  Korn'at  the  fbireat  youth  in  all  oar  city. 
And  mak*st  him  aimoat  mad  for  love  to  die  :** 


They  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  young  men  enamoured, 
"  captare  viros  et  spemere  captos^  to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their  sakes, 


**  aed  nullia  ilia  movetnr 


**  ViThilat  niggardly  their  fhvonra  they  diaeoTer, 
They  love  to  be  belov*d,  yet  acorn  the  tover.** 


Fletibua,  aut  vocea  ullas  tractabilia  audit.*' 

All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base :  Tarmentis  gaudet  anuair 

Us etspoliis.   As  Atalanta  they  must  be  overrun,  or  not  won.    Many  young 

men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choice,  as  tyrannically  proud,  insulting, 
deceitful,  fidse-hearted,  as  irrefragable  and  peevish  on  the  other  side;  Narcissus-like, 


Multi  ilium  Juvenea,  muttc  petiire  puelhs. 
Bed  Aiit  in  teneri  tam  dira  tuperbia  form&, 
Nulli  ilium  juvene^  nulls  peti£re  puells.** 


Toong  men  and  maida  did  to  him  aue, 
But  in  hie  youth,  ao  proud,  ao  coy  waa  he. 
Young  men  and  maida  bade  him  adieu.** 


Echo  wept  and  wooed  him  by  all  means  above  the  rest.  Love  me  for  pity,  or  pity 
me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate,  Ante  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tihi  capia  nostri^  ^  he 
would  rather  die  than  give  consent."    Psyche  ran  whining  after  Cupid, 


'  Formoeum  tua  te  Payche  formoaa  reqnirit, 
Et  poacit  te  dia  deum,  puerumque  puella  ;** 


'  Fair  Cupid,  thy  fhir  Piyche  to  thee  auea, 
A  lovely  laaa  a  fine  young  gallant  wooa  ;* 


but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.   Thus  many  lovers  do  hold  out  so  long,  doting  on 


»  Eraamua  Egl.  Galatea.  "  **  Having  no  oorapae* 
•Ion  for  my  teara,  she  avoida  my  prayera,  and  ia  in- 
flexible to  my  plainta.**  «  Angeriauufl  Erotopi^ion. 
■Viif.  MLBcheua.       »Ovid.  Met.  L       "£rot. 


lib.  2.  s>  T.  H.  **  To  captivate  the  men,  but  deapisa 
them  when  captive.**  »  Virg.  4  iEn.  *  Metamor. 
X       ^  Fracastoriua  Dial,  de  anim. 
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themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till  in  the  end  they  c<Hne  to  be  scotoed  aod  ie» 
jected,  as  Stroza's  Grargiliana  was, 

**  Te  Juven«fs,  te  oderr  tenec,  deiertaque  lan(iM«,        )      '*  Both  jonng  and  old  do  bate  thee 
au«  fuerat  procemm  piiblica  cura  priua.**  |        TTiat  onea  waa  all  their  joj  and 

As  Narcissus  was  himself, 


Who  deapirins  maof , 


**  I  lOFe  a  maid,  abe  love*  me  not :  fjil 
She  would  have  me«  bat  I  not  her  a^aio  ; 
So  love  to  cniciQr  men's  aooU  is  bent : 
Bat  seldom  doth  il  please  or  five  oonaest.' 


Died  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  love  of  any.** 

They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of  his  shadow,  and 
take  up  with  a  poor  curate,  or  an  old  serving-man  at  last,  that  might  have  had  their 
choice  of  right  good  matches  in  their  youth ;  like  that  generous  mare,  in  ^  Plutarch, 
which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses,  but  when  her  tail  was  cut  off  and 
mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saw  herself  so  deformed  in  the  water,  when  she 
came  to  drink,  ah  asino  conseendi  se  passOy  she  was  contented  at  last  to  be  corered 
by  an  ass.    Yet  this  is  a  common  humour,  will  not  be  left,  and  cannot  be  helped. 

A**  Hanc  Tolo  qo«  non  vult,  Hlam  quae  Talt  ego  nolo : 
Vincera  vult  animoa,  non  aatiaie  Venua.** 

'* Their  love  danceth  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round  about;  he  dotes,  is 
doted  on  again.^^  Dumque  petit  petilUTj  pariterque  accedit  et  ardet^  their  afiectioo 
cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and  will  not,  'tis  their  own  foolish  pro- 
ceedings that  mars  all,  they  are  too  distrustful  of  themselves,  too  soon  dcjecied : 
say  she  be  rich,  thou  poor :  she  young,  thou  old ;  she  lovely  and  fair,  thou  most 
ill-favoured  and  deformed ;  she  noble^  thou  base :  she  spruce  and  fine,  but  thou  an 
ugly  clown :  nil  desperandtan,  there's  hope  enough  yet :  Mopso  Aua  datur^  quid  mom 
speremus  amarUes  f  Put  thyself  forward  once  more,  as  unlikely  matches  have  been 
and  are  daily  made,  see  what  will  be  the  event.  Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles, 
loathe  honey  and  love  verjuice :  our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  com- 
monly they  omit  opportunities,  oscula  qui  sumpgU^  Sfc^  they  neglect  the  usual  means 
and  times^ 

**  He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay.** 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part  they  will  and  cannot, 
either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or  for  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  suitors  equally 
enamoured,  doting  all  alike ;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed,  what  shall  become 
of  the  rest  ?  Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  enjoy  her ;  Penelope  had  a 
company  of  suitors,  yet  all  missed  of  their  aim.  In  such  cases  he  or  they  must 
wisely  and  warily  unwind  themselves,  unsettle  his  afiections  by  those  rules  above 

Ccribed, ^quin  stultos  exctUit  ignes^  divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely 
it  out,  as  Tumus  did,  Tua  sit  Lavifda  conjux^  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with 
a  kind  of  heroical  scorn  he  bid  iCneas  take  her,  or  with  a  milder  farewell,  let  her 
go.  Et  Phillida  solus  habtto^  ^  Take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joy,  sir.''  The  fox 
in  the  emblem  would  eat  no  grapes,  but  why?  because  he  could  not  get  them;  care 
not  then  for  that  which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets,  and  hindrances  there  are,  which  cross  their  pro- 
jects and  crucify  poor  lovers,  which  sometimes  may,  sometimes  again  cannot  be  so 
easily  removed.  But  put  case  they  be  reconciled  all,  agreed  hitherto,  suppose  this 
love  or  good  liking  be  between  two  alone,  both  parties  well  pleased,  Uiere  is  waOwn 
amor^  mutual  love  and  great  afiection ;  yet  their  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  cannot 
agree,  thence  all  is  dashed,  the  match  is  unequal :  one  rich,  another  poor :  duna 
pater,  a  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  a  covetous  father  will  not  marry  his  son,  except  he 
have  so  much  money,  ita  in  aurum  amnes  insaniunl,  as  ^  Chiysostom  notes,  nor  join 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  save  her  dowry,  or  for  that  he  cannot  spare  her  for  the 
service  she  doth  him,  and  is  resolved  to  part  with  nothing  whilst  he  lives,  not  a 
penny,  though  he  may  peradventure  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he  dies,  and  then  is 
a  pot  of  money  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that  gaped  after  it  so  earnestly. 
Or  else  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out,  he  hath  no  money,  and  though  it  be  to  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  her  body  and  soul's  health,  he  cares  not,  he  will  take  no  notice 


tt  DiaL  Am.  «  Auaoniua.  •  Ovid.  Met.  m  Bom.  $.  io  1.  apiat.  Thtaa.  capw  4,  var.  L 
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of  it,  she  must  and  shall  tarry.    Many  slack  and  careless  parents,  iniqui  paires^ 
measure  their  children's  afiections  by  their  own,  they  are  now  cold  and  decrepit 
themselves,  past  all  such  youthful  conceits,  and  they  will  therefore  starve  their 
children's  genus,  have  them  d  pueris  ^illico  nasci  senea,  they  must  not  marry,  nee 
earum  affinesesse  rerum  quas  secumfert  adolescerUia :  ex  sud  libidine  moderaiur  qtuB 
est  nufic,  rum  qua  olimfuU :  as  he  said  in  the  comedy :  they  will  stifle  nature,  their 
young  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youthful  pleasures,  but  be  as  they  are  them- 
selves old  on  a  sudden.    And  His  a  general  fault  amongst  most  parents  in  bestowing 
of  their  children,  the  father  wholly  respects  wealth,  when  through  his  folly,  riot,  in- 
discretion, he  hath  embezzled  his  estate,  to  recover  himself,  he  confines  and  prosti- 
tutes his  eldest  son's  love  and  afiection  to  some  fool,  or  ancient,  or  deformed  piece 
for  money. 

***  PhanareUD  ducet  filiam,  rufam,  lllain  virginem, 
CKsiam,  aparao  ore,  adunco  naao" 

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Qitipho  in  the  comedy,  ^an  possian  paler : 
If  she  be  rich,  Eia  (he  replies)  ul  elegans  estj  credos  animum  ibi  esse?  he  must  and 
shall  have  her,  she  is  fair  enough,  young  enough,  if  he  look  or  hope  to  inherit  his 
lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves,  Arconidis  hujus  filiam^  but  whom 
his  father  commands,  when  and  where  he  likes,  his  affection  must  dance  attendance 
upon  him.   His  daughter  is  in  the  same  predicament  forsooth,  as  an  empty  boat,  she 
must  carry  what,  where,  when,  and  whom  her  father  will.    So  that  in  these  busi- 
nesses the  father  is  still  for  the  best  advantage;  now  the  mother  respects  good  kin- 
dred, must  part  the  son  a  proper  woman.   All  which  *^  Livy  exemplifies,  dec,  I.  lib.  4. 
a  gentleman  and  a  yeoman  wooed  a  wench  in  Rome  (contrary  to  that  statute  that  the 
gentry  and  commonalty  must  not  match  together);  the  matter  was  controverted:  the 
gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mother's  voice,  qua  quam  splendissimis  nuptiisjungi 
puellam  voUbai :  the  overseers  stood  for  him  that  was  most  worth,  &c.  But  parents 
ought  not  to  be  so  strict  in  this  behalf,  beauty  is  a  dowry  of  itself  all  sufficient, 
^ Virgo  formosa^  etsi  oppido pauper^  abunde  dotata  est,  ^Rachel  was  so  married  to 
Jacob,  and  Bonaventure,  '^in  4.  sent.  ^^  denies  that  he  so  much  as  venially  sins,  that 
marries  a  maid  for  comeliness  of  person."    The  Jews,  Deut.  xxi.  II,  if  they  saw 
amongst  the  captives  a  beautiful  woman,  some  small  circumstances  observed,  might 
take  her  to  wife.    They  should  not  be  too  severe  in  that  kind,  especially  if  there  be 
no  such  urgent  occasion,  or  grievous  impediment.    'Tis  good  for  a  commonwealth. 
'*  Plato  holds,  that  in  their  contracts  ^^  young  men  should  never  avoid  the  affinity  of 
poor  folks,  or  seek  after  rich."    Poverty  and  base  parentage  may  be  sufficiently 
recompensed  by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty,  virtue,  religion,  and  choice 
bringing  up,  ^  ^^  I  am  poor,  I  confess,  but  am  I  therefore  contemptible,  and  an  abject  ? 
Love  itself  is  naked,  the  graces ;  the  stars,  and  Hercules  clad  in  a  lion's  skin."  Give 
something  to  virtue,  love,  wisdom,  favour,  beauty,  person;  be  not  all  for  money. 
Besides,  you  must  consider  that  Amor  cogi  non  potest,  love  cannot  be  compelled, 
they  must  afiect  as  they  may :  '^Faium  est  in  partibus  illis  quas  sinus  abscondit,  as 
the  saying  is,  marriage  and  hanging  goes  by  destiny,  matches  are  made  in  heaven. 

"  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  bate. 
For  will  in  ut  i«  overrul'd  by  fkte/* 

A  servant  maid  in  ^Aristsenetus  loved  her  mistress's  minion,  which  when  her  dame 
perceived, /tiriosa  amulaiioney  in  a  jealous  humour  she  dragged  her  about  the  house 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  vexed  her  sore.  The  wench  cried  out,  "  ^^  O  mistress, 
fortune  hath  made  my  body  your  servant,  but  not  my  soul!"  Afiections  are  free,  not 
to  be  commanded.  Moreover  it  may  be  to  restrain  their  ambition,  pride,  and  covet- 
ousness,  to  correct  those  hereditary  diseases  of  a  &mily,  God  in  his  just  judgment 
assigns  and  permits  such  matches  to  be  made.  For  1  am  of  Plato  and  ^Bcxline's 
mind,  that  families  have  their  bounds  and  periods  as  well  as  kingdoms,  beyond  which 


4B  Ter.  «  Ter.  Heaut.  Seen.  ult.  "  He  will  marrv 

tbe  daughter  of  rich  parenU,  a  red-baired,  bleat'eyed, 
big-mouthed,  crooked* noacd  wench."  «'  Plebeiua  et 

nobiliii  ambiebant  puellam,  puollte  certanien  In  parte* 
venit,  4tc.  ^Apuleiua  apol.  «*Gen.  zzvi. 

M  Non  peccat  venialiter  qui  mulierom  ducit  ob  palcbri' 
tudinem.  *>  Lib.  0.  de  leg.  Ex  ueu  reipub.  est  ut  in 

nnptiia  Juveon  aeque  panperain  afflnltatem  fligiaat. 


neque  divitum  seetentur.  *■  Pliilost.  ep.  Quoniam 

pauper  sum,  idcirco  contemptior  et  abjectior  tibi 
videar  ?  Amor  ipee  nundus  eet.  gratis  et  astra ;  Her- 
culea  pelle  leonina  indutus.  •*  Juvenal.  **Uh.  9. 
ep.  7.  **  I^ulans  inquit,  non  mentem  und  addixit 

mibi  fortuna  earvitute.  "De  repub.e.de  period, 

rerumpub. 
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for  extent  or  contmuanoe  they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  hnndred  yeu%^  as  tlief 
there  illastrate  hy  a  multitude  of  examples,  and  which  Peuoer  and  "  Melancthoe 
approve,  bnt  in  a  peq)etual  tencw  (as  we  see  by  many  pedigrees  €]€  knights,  genik- 
men,  yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  wi&  little  altention.  How- 
soever let  them,  I  say,  give  something  to  youth,  to  love;  they  must  not  think  they 
can  fancy  whom  they  appoint;  '^Amor  enim  non  imperaJtur^  qffeduB  Uber  n  fat 
alius  et  vices  exigens^  this  is  a  free  passion,  as  Pliny  said  in  a  panegyne  of  his  tod 
may  not  be  forced :  Love  craves  liking,  as  the  saying  is,  it  requires  mutual  afiecdoiA 
a  correspondency :  imsito  non  datur  nee  aufertur^  it  may  not  be  learned,  Ovid  hio- 
self  cannot  teach  us  how  to  love,  Solomon  describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helen  express 
it    They  must  not  therefore  compel  or  intrude;  '^qtds  enim  (as  Fabius  urgeth; 
amare  alieno  animo  potest?  but  consider  withal  the  miseries  of  enforced  marriages; 
take  pity  upon  youth :  and  such  above  the  rest  as  have  daughters  to  bestow,  should 
be  very  careful  and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.   Syracides  cap.  7.  vers.  2S. 
calls  it  ^  a  weighty  matter  to  perform,  so  to  marry  a  daughter  to  a  man  of  under- 
standing in  due  time :''  Virgines  enim  tempestive  locanda,  as  "'Lemnius  admonisheth, 
lib.  1.  cap.  6.   Virgins  must  be  provided  for  in  season,  to  prevent  many  diseases,  of 
which  *'  Rodericus  a  Castro  de  morhis  mulierumj  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  and  Lod.  Mercatos 
lib.  2.  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4,  de  melanch.  virginum  et  viduarum,  have  both  hrgdj 
discoursed.   And  therefore  as  well  to  avoid  these  feral  maladies,  ^lis  good  to  get  them 
husbands  betimes,  as  to  prevent  some  other  gross  inconveniences,  and  for  a  thin^ 
that  I  know  besides;  ubi  nuptiarum  tempus  et  cetas  adveneritf  as  Chrysostom  ftdr 
viseth,  let  them  not  defer  it;  they  perchance  will  marry  themselves  else,  or  do  worse. 
If  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  do  not  impose,  they  may  do  it  by  right :  for  as  he  proves 
out  of  Curtius,  and  some  other  civilians,  Sylvae,  nup.  lib.  2.  numer.  30.  "'^  A  maid 
past  twenty-five  years  of  age,  against  her  parents'  consent  may  marry  such  a  one  at 
is  unworthy  of,  and  inferior  to  her,  and  her  father  by  law  must  be  compelled  to  give 
her  a  competent  dowry.''.  Mistake  me  not  in  the  mean  time,  or  think  that  I  do  apo- 
logise here  for  any  headstrong,  unruly,  wanton  flirts.     I  do  approve  that  of  St  Ant' 
brose  (Comment  in  Genesis  xxiv.  51),  which  he  hath  written  touching  Rebecca^ 
spousals,  ^  A  woman  should  give  unto  her  parents  Che  choice  of  her  husband,  'lest 
she  be  reputed  to  be  malpert  and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make  her  own 
choice ;  ^  for  she  should  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  than  to  desire  a  man 
herself."    To  those  hard  parents  alone  I  retort  that  of  Curtius,  (in  the  behalf  of 
modester  maids),  that  are  too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  due  time  and  riper  years. 
For  if  they  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  they  are  past  date,  and  nobody  will  respect 
them.    A  woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith  ''Aretine's  Lucretia)  twenty-four  yean  of 
age,  ^  is  old  already,  past  the  best,  of  no  account"    An  old  fellow,  as  Lycistiata 
confesseth  in  *  Aristophanes,  etsi  sit  canus^  cilo  puellam  virginem  ducat  uxorem^  snd 
'tis  no  news  for  an  old  fellow  to  marry  a  young  wench :  but  as  he  follows  it,  muUerit 
brevis  occasio  est^  etsi  hoc  non  apprehenderit^  nemo  vuU  ductre  uxorem^  eipecUas 
verb  sedet;  who  cares  for  an  old  maid  ?  she  may  set,  &c.   A  virgin,  as  the  poet  holdS) 
laseiva  et  petulans  puella  virgo^  is  like  a  flower,  a  rose  withered  on  a  sudden. 


itr  M  c^am  modd  nascentem  nitiius  eonipezit  Eoob, 
Banc  redient  aero  veapere  vidit  anum.** 


**  8b«  that  was  end  a  maid  as  Iktab  at  Majr. 
Is  now  an  old  erone,  tioie  so  Meals  away." 


Let  them  take  time  then  while  they  may,  make  advantage  of  youth,  and  as  be 
prescribes. 


'  Oollife  rirgn  rosas  dum  ilos  novus  et  nova  pubes, 
Et  memor  esto  cvuni  sic  properara  iQum.'* 


Fair  maids,  §o  gather  roaes  in  the  prime. 
And  thinit  that  as  a  flower  ao  goes  on  tiaie.' 


Let's  all  love,  dum  vires  annique  sinunt^f  while  we  are  in  the  flower  of  years,  fit  for 
love  matters,  and  while  time  serves :  for 


«**  Soles  ocetdere  et  redire  possunt. 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetuA  una  dormieoda.** 


w  **  Suns  that  set  may  rise  again. 
But  if  onoe  we  lose  this  light, 
*Tis  with  us  perpetual  night.** 


Volai  irrevocabile  tempus^  time  past  cannot  be  recalled.    But  we  need  no  sQch 


"Com.  in  car.  Chron.  •■  Plin.  in  pan.  •  Oeclam. 
*  Pueilis  imprimis  nulla  danda  oceasio  lapsus. 
Lemn.  lib.  1.  54.  de  vit  instit.  ■*  See  more  part  J.  s. 
■mm.  9.  subs.  4.  *■  Filia  excedens  annum  35.  potest 
iaaeio  patm  nubeie,  licet  indignua  sit  maritua,  et  eum 
CQgere  ad  congme  dotanduro.  <*Ne  appatenUc 


procacioris  repatetur  aneior.  ••  Expetitia  esi* 

mag  is  debet  videri  A  viro  quam  ipsa  vinim  eipettat* 
**  Mulier  apud  nos  34.  annorum  vetula  est  ef  projce* 
litia.  •"CooMBd.  LycistraU  And.  Divo  Inttffr- 

•>Ausouius  edy.  14.  «ldefli.  •Caulin«> 

M  Translated  by  M.  &  Johnson. 
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exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  too  forward:  yet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and  all  be 
not  as  it  should,  as  Diogenes  struck  the  father  when  the  son  swore,  because  he  taught 
him  no  better,  if  a  miud  or  young  man  miscarry,  I  think  their  parents  oftentimes, 
guardians,  overseers,  governors,  neque  tas  ^saith  ^'  Chrysostom)  a  mpplicio  immunes 
evadetis^  si  rum  statim  ad  nupiiasj  Sfc,  are  m  as  much  fitult,  and  as  severely  to  be 
punished  as  their  children,  in  providing  for  them  no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I  could  wish  that  good 
coimsel  of  the  comical  old  man  were  put  in  practice, 


n*'  Opulentioret  paaperioram  ut  Alias 
Indotaa  ducani  uzores  domum : 
Et  multd  fiet  civitas  concordior, 
Et  invidifi  nna  minore  uteoiur,  qu^m  utfinur.** 


That  rich  men  woald  marry  poor  maident  mrm, 
And  that  without  dowry,  and  fo  bring  tben  booM, 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  city, 
Leaa  envy  should  we  have,  much  more  pity.** 


If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more  content  and  quiet- 
ness in  a  commonwealth.  Beauty,  good  bringing  up,  methinks,  is  a  sufficient  portion 
of  itself,  "^Dos  est  sua  forma  puellis^  ^her  beauty  is  a  maiden's  dower,"  and  he 
doth  well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  Eubulides,  in  ^^Aristaenetus,  married  a 
poor  man's  child,  facie  rum  illcBtahilU  of  a  merry  countenance,  and  heavenly  visage, 
in  pity  of  her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to  Delos,  to  sacrifice  to 
Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  noble  lass,  and  wanting  means  to  get  her  love, 
flung  a  golden  apple  into  her  lap,  with  this  inscription  upon  it. 


**  Jiiro  tibi  sand  per  mystica  sacra  Diana, 
Me  tibi  venturum  comitem,  sponsumque  fUtunim.** 


*'  I  swear  by  all  the  rites  of  Diana, 
I  '11  come  and  be  thy  husband  if  I  may.* 


She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  some  small  inquiry  of  his  person  and  estate,  was 
manied  unto  him. 

**  Blessed  is  the  wooinf. 
That  is  not  long  a  doing.** 

As  the  saying  is ;  when  the  parties  are  sufficiently  known  to  each  other,  what  needs 
such  scrupuloshy,  so  many  circumstances?  dost  thou  know  her  conditions,  her 
bringing-up,  like  her  person }  let  her  means  be  what  they  will,  take  her  without  any 
more  ado.  ''^  Dido  and  Mneaa  were  accidentally  driven  by  a  storm  both  into  one 
cave,  they  made  a  match  upon  it;  Massinissa  was  married  to  that  fair  captive  Sopho- 
nisba,  King  Syphax'  wife,  the  same  day  that  he  saw  her  first,  to  prevent  Scipio 
Laelius,  lest  they  should  determine  otherwise  of  her.  If  thou  lovest  the'  party,  do 
as  much  :  good  education  and  beauty  is  a  competent  dowry,  stand  not  upon  money. 
Erant  olim  aurei  homines  (saith  Theocritus)  et  adamantes  redamahant,  in  the  golden 
world  men  did  so,  (in  the  reign  of  ^  Ogyges  belike,  before  staggering  Ninus  began 
to  domineer)  if  all  be  true  that  is  reported :  and  some  few  now-a-days  will  do  as 
much,  here  and  there  one;  'tis  well  done  methinks,  and  all  happiness  befal  them  for 
so  doing.  ""  Leontius,  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  had  a  fair  daughter  called  Athenais, 
multo  corporis  lepdre  ac  Vencre,  (saith  mine  author)  of  a  comely  carriage,  he  gave 
her  no  portion  but  her  bringing  up,  occulto  formcR  prasagio,  out  of  some  secret  fore- 
knowledge of  her  fortune,  bestowing  that  little  which  he  had  amongst  his  other 
children.  But  she,  thus  qualified,  was  preferred  by  some  friends  to  Constantinople, 
to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister,  of  whom  she  was  baptised  and  called  Eudo- 
cia.  Theodosius,  the  emperor,  in  short  space  took  notice  of  her  excellent  beauty 
and  good  parts,  and  a  little  after,  upon  his  sister's  sole  commendation,  made  her  his 
wife :  'twas  nobly  done  of  Theodosius.  ''^  Rudophe  was  the  fairest  lady  in  her  days 
in  all  Egypt;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by  chance,  (her  maids  meanwhile  looking 
but  carelessly  to  her  clothes)  an  eagle  stole  away  one  of  her  shoes,  and  laid  it  in 
Psammeticus  the  King  of  Egypt's  lap  at  Memphis :  he  wondered  at  the  excellency 
of  the  shoe  and  pretty  foot,  but  more  Aqulla  factum^  at  the  manner  of  the  bringing 
of  it :  and  caused  forthwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she  that  owned  that  shoe 
should  come  presently  to  his  court ;  the  virgin  came,  and  was  forthwith  married  to 
the  king.  I  say  this  was  heroically  done,  and  like  a  prince :  I  commend  him  for  it, 
and  all  such  as  have  means,  that  will  either  do  (as  he  did)  themselves,  or  so  for 
love,  &c.,  marry  their  children.     If  he  be  rich,  let  him  take  such  a  one  as  wants,  if 


n  Horn.  5.  in  1.  Tbes.  cap.  4. 1.  "  Plautus.  »  Ovid. 
^*Bpist.  12. 1.  3.  Eligit  conjugem  pauperem,  indotatsm 
et  Bubito  deamavit.  et  commlseratione  ejus  inopiie. 
w  Virg.  IRti.  w  Fabius  pictor :  amor  ipse  conjunxit 
populos,  ftr.         n  Lipsius  poliu  Bebast.  Mayer.  Select. 


Sect.  1.  cap.  13.  «  Mayenis  select,  sect.  1.  c.  14.  et 

iGIian.  1.  13.  c.  33.  cum  famuin  lavantia  vef>te«  incu- 
riosus  cu8todirent,Ax.  mandavit  per  universam  Agyp* 
turn  ut  tomina  qiiasreretur,  cujus  is  calceus 
earoque  aic  inventam  in  natrimooium  aocepit. 
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she  be  yirtuoudy  given ;  for  as  Syiacides,  cop.  7.  ver.  10.  adTiseth,  **•  Fottgo  imm  a 
wife  and  good  woman ;  for  her  grace  is  above  gold."  If  she  have  fortunes  of  ho 
own,  let  her  make  a  man.  Danaus  of  Lacedsmon  had  a  many  daughters  to  betrtov, 
and  means  enough  for  them  all,  he  never  stood  inquiring  after  great  matches,  m 
others  used  to  do,  but  *sent  for  a  company  of  brave  young  gallanta  to  his  hooie, 
and  bid  his  daughtera  choose  every  one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and  take  him  for 
her  husband,  without  any  more  ado.  This  act  of  his  was  much  approved  in  those 
times.  But  in  this  iron  age  of  ours,  we  respect  riches  alone,  (for  a  maid  must  boy 
her  husband  now  with  a  great  dowry,  if  she  will  have  him)  covetousDess  and  filthy 
lucre  mars  all  good  matches,  or  some  such  by-respects.  Crales,  a  Servian  prince  i  as 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  Rom,  MsL  lib.  6.  relates  it,)  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  Eododi, 
the  emperoFs  sister;  though  her  brother  much  desired  it,  yet  she  could  not  "abide 
him,  for  he  had  three  former  wives,  all  basely  abused ;  but  the  emperor  still,  Cro/ti 
amieitiam  magfdfaeiefUj  because  he  was  a  great  prince,  and  a  troublesome  neigb- 
bour,  much  desired  his  affinity,  and  to  that  end  betrothed  his  own  daughter  Simooidi 
to  him,  a  little  girl  five  years  of  age  (he  being  forty-five,)  and  five  ''years  older  thao 
the  emperor  himself:  such  disproportionable  and  unlikely  matches  can  wealth  and  a 
fiiir  fortune  make.  And  yet  not  that  alone,  it  is  not  only  money,  but  sometimes  vain- 
glory, pride,  ambition,  do  as  much  harm  as  wretched  covetousness  itself  in  another 
extreme.  If  a  yeoman  have  one  sole  daughter,  he  must  overmatch  her,  above  her 
birth  and  calling,  to  a  gendeman  forsooth,  because  of  her  great  portion,  too  good  for 
one  of  her  own  rank,  as  he  supposeth :  a  gentleman's  daughter  and  heir  must  be 
married  to  a  knight  baronet's  eldest  son  at  least ;  and  a  knot's  only  daughter  to  a 
baron  himself,  or  an  earl,  and  so  upwards,  her  great  dower  deserves  it.  And  thus 
striving  for  more  honour  to  their  wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  discontents 
follow,  and  oftentimes  they  ruinate  their  families.  "  Paulus  Jovius  giTes  instance  is 
Graleatius  the  Second,  that  heroical  Duke  of  Milan,  exienuu  afimtatesy  decoroM  qui- 
dem  regiofaslUf  sed  Mi  et  posUris  damnosas  etfere  exUiaUt  qucuivit;  he  manied 
his  eldest  son  John  Graleatius  to  Isabella  the  King  of  France  his  sister,  but  she  was 
soeero  tarn  gravis^  ul  ducentii  milKbua  aureorum  cofuliUrii^  her  entertainment  at 
Blilan  was  so  costly  that  it  almost  undid  him.  His  daughter  Violanta  was  married 
to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  youngest  son  to  Edward  the  Third,  King  of  En^ 
land,  but,  ad  ejus  adoentum  tanUB  opei  tarn  admirahili  liberalitaU  profiua  SMaL,  itf 
opuletUissimorum  regum  splendorem  superasse  videreluTj  he  was  welcomed  with  sock 
incredible  magnificence,  that  a  king's  purse  was  scarce  able  to  bear  it ;  for  besides 
many  rich  presents  of  horses,  anns,  plate,  money,  jewels,  &c.,  he  made  one  dinner 
for  him  and  his  company,  in  which  were  thirty-two  messes  and  as  much  proviaioo 
left,  tU  rtlaUE  a  mensa  dopes  decern  millibus  hominum  suficerent^  as  would  serve  ten 
thousand  men :  but  a  little  afler  Lionel  died,  nova  tiupUe  et  intempestwis  canchiis 
aperam  dans^  ^c,  and  to  the  duke's  great  loss,  the  solenmity  was  ended.  So  can 
titles,  honours,  ambition,  make  many  brave,  but  unfortunate  matches  of  all  sides  for 
by-respects,  (though  both  crazed  in  body  and  mind,  most  unwilling,  averse,  and  often 
unfit,)  so  love  is  banished,  and  we  feel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end.  But  I  am  too 
lavish  perad venture  in  this  subject. 

Another  let  or  hindrance  \a  strict  and  severe  discipline,  laws  and  rigorous  customs, 
that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set  times,  and  in  some  places ;  as  apprentices,  servants, 
collegiates,  states  of  lives  in  copyholds,  or  in  some  base  inferior  offices,  ^Velle  licet 
in  such  cases,  potiri  non  licet^  as  he  said.  They  see  but  as  prisonera  through  a  grate, 
they  covet  and  catch,  but  Tantalus  a  labrisj  ofc.  Their  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is 
in  such  an  estate  to  attempt.  ^ChaviMtmum  est  adamare  nee  patiri^  'tis  a  grievous 
thing  to  love  and  not  enjoy.  They  may,  indeed,  I  deny  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and 
have  free  choice,  some  of  them;  but  in  the  meantime  their  case  is  desperate,  Lupum 
auribus  tenent^  they  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  they  must  either  bum  or  starve.  Tis 
eormUum  sophisma^  hard  to  resolve,  if  they  marry  they  forfeit  tlieir  estates,  they  are 
undone,  and  starve  themselves  through  beggary  and  want :  if  they  do  not  marry,  in 


**  Pauianiat  lib.  3.  de  I^aconicis.  Dimitit  qui  nuncia* 
runt,  &c.  optinneoi  puelli*  dedit.  ut  earum  quclibet  earn 
ilbl  Tinim  deliferet,  cujut  mazime  enet  forma  com' 
ptactu.     •Ultuaconjiifiamaboaiiuabitur.     **8ooero 


qiiinque  circiter  onnot  natu  minor.  •>  ViL  Galeat 

secundi.      *  Apuleius  in  Catel.  nobia  oupido  veUe  dat, 
poaae  abncfat.  •<  Anacreoo.  M. 
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lis  heroical  passion  they  furiously  rage,  are  toruisiited,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their 
predominate  afTections.  Every  man  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  him  ^  prey 
)r  it  then,  as  Beza  adviseth  in  his  Tract  de  Divartiis^  because  God  hath  so  call^ 
im  to  a  single  life,  in  taking  away  the  means  of  marriage.  ^  Paul  would  have  gone 
'om  Mysia  to  Bithynia,  but  tlie  spirit  sufiered  him  not,  and  thou  wouldst  peredven- 
tire  be  a  married  man  with  all  thy  will,  but  that  protecting  angel  holds  it*  not  fit 
^he  devil  too  sometimes  may  divert  by  his  ill  suggestions,  and  mar  many  good 
latches,  as  the  same  ^  Paul  was  willing  to  see  the  Romans,  but  hindered  of  Ssitan 
e  could  not  There  be  those  that  think  they  are  necessitated  by  &te,  their  stars 
ave  so  decreed,  aud  therefore  they  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well  in- 
lined  to  marry,  but  one  rub  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way;  I  know  what  astrologers 
ay  in  this  behalf,  what  Ptolemy  quadripartU.  Tract.  4.  cap,  4.  Skoner  lib.  1.  cap.  12. 
^hat  Leovitjus  geniiur.  exempt.  1.  which  Sextus  ab  Heminga  takes  to  be  the  horo- 
cope  of  Hieronymus  Wolfius,  what  Pezelius,  Origanaus  and  Leovitius  his  illustrator 
rarceus,  cap.  12.  what  Junctine,  Protanus,  Campanella,  what  the  rest,  (to  omit  those 
Lrabian  conjectures  d  parte  conjugii^  a  parte  lascivia^  triplicitates  veneris^  4r^.,  and 
bose  resolutions  upon  a  question,  an  arnica  potiatury  Sfc.)  determine  in  this  behalf, 
iz.  an  sit  natiis  conjvgem  kabiturus^  facile  an  difficulter  sit  sponsam  impetraturus^ 
not  conjugesj  quo  tempore,  quales  decemantur  nato  uxoresj  de  mutuo  amore  conju- 
'emy  both  in  men's  and  women's  genitures,  by  the  examination  of  the  seventh  house 
he  almutens,  lords  and  planets  there,  a  ^^etO^  ^c,  by  particular  aphorisms.  Si 
[omifUM  7"*  in  7*"*  vel  secunda  nobilem  decemit  uxorem^  servam  aui  ignobilem  si 
luodecimd.  Si  Venus  in  12'°",  ^c,  with  many  such,  too  tedious  to  relate.  Yet  let 
lo  man  be  troubled,  or  find  himself  grieved  with  such  predictions,  as  Hier.  Wolfius 
veil  saith  in  his  astrological  "  dialogue,  noit  sunt  praioriana  decretOj  they  be  but 
lonjecturesy  the  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce, 

•■  "  8id«ra  eorporlbui  praiunt  ooBlMtJa  oottris. 

Sunt  ea  de  vili  condiu  namque  lulo : 
Cofere  Md  nequennt  animam  ratione  fhientem. 
Qaippe  sub  imperio  loIiaB  ipM  dei  nt.** 

visdom,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate  if  not  quite  alter  such  decrees,  Fortuna 
ua  a  cujusque  Jingitur  moribusj  ^Qui  cotitt,  prudentesj  voti  compotes^  Sfc.^  let  no  man 
hen  be  ternfied  or  molested  with  such  astrological  aphorisms,  or  be  much  moved, 
dther  to  vain  hope  or  fear,  from  such  predictions,  but  let  every  man  follow  his  own 
ree  will  in  this  case,  and  do  as  he  sees  cause.  Better  it  is  indeed  to  marry  than 
>um,  for  their  souPs  health,  but  for  their  present  fortunes,  by  some  other  means  to 
lacify  themselves,  and  divert  the  stream  o(  this  fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are, 
^  rest  satisfied,  lugenles  virginitalis  fiorem  sic  aruisu^  deploring  their  misery  with 
hat  eunuch  in  Labanius,  since  there  is  no  help  or  remedy,  and  with  Jephtha's 
laughter  to  bewail  their  vii^ginities. 

Of  like  nature  is  superstition,  those  rash  vows  of  monks  and  friars,  and  such  as 
ive  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more  tyrannical  and  much  worse.  Nature,  youth, 
md  his  furious  passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  the  one  side;  but  their  order 
md  vow  checks  them  on  the  other.  ^Votoque  suo  sua  forma  repugnat.  What  merits 
md  indulgences  they  heap  unto  themselves  by  it,  what  commodities,  I  know  not ; 
)ut  I  am  sure,  from  such  rash  vows,  and  inhuman  manner  of  life,  proceed  many 
nconveniences,  many  diseases,  many  vices,  masturpation,  satyriasis,  ""  priapismus, 
nelancholy,  madness,  fornication,  adultery,  buggery,  sodomy,  thefl,  murder,  and  all 
manner  of  mischiefs :  read  but  Bale's  Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of 
ibbeys  here  in  England,  Henry  Stephan.  his  Apol.  for  Herodotus,  that  which  Ulricus 
Mnrites  in  one  of  his  epistles,  '^^^that  Pope  Gregory  when  he  saw  600  skulls  and 
[)one8  of  in&nts  taken  out  of  a  fishpond  near  a  nunnery,  thereupon  retracted  that 
iecree  of  priests'  marriaees,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  a  slaughter,  was  much 
pieved  at  it,  and  purged  himself  by  repentance."    Read  many  such,  and  then  ask 


MGontineniUe  donum  ex  flde  postalet  quiaoertum  sit 
*uni  vocari  ad  colibatum  cui  demit,  itc    *  Act.  zvl.  7. 


"  BoDi.  i.  13.  *B  Prolix,  gen.  Leovitii. 


•'•The 


nan  in  the  skies  preside  over  our  penions,  for  they  are 
made  of  bumble  matter.  They  cannot  bind  a  rational 
nind,  for  that  is  under  the  control  of  God  only.** 
•>  Idem  Wolfios  dial.  •>  **  That  Is,  make  the  best  of 
m  and  taka  hia  lot  aa  it  (Ula.**  «Ovid.  1.  Bfet. 


"Their  beauty  ia  inconsistent  with  their  vows.** 
**  Mereurialis  de  Priapismo.  MMemorabile  quod 

Ulricus  epistola  refert  Oreforium  quum  ex  piacina 
qoadam  allata  plua  quam  sex  mllle  infantum  capita 
vidiaaet.  ingemuiaae  et  decretum  de  oolibatu  tantam 
ccdia  cauaam  confeaana  condigno  illud  pmnitentia 
fhictu  purgaase.  Kemnisiita  ex  condL  Trident,  part.  3. 
de  calibatQ  aaoeidotttai. 
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what  is  to  be  done,  is  this  vow  to  be  broke  or  not?  No,  saith  Bellannine,  cap.  38. 
lib,  de  Monach,  melius  est  scortari  et  uri  quam  de  voto  ccRlihatus  ad  nupiias  transire^ 
better  bum  or  fly  out,  than  to  break  thy  vow.  And  Coster  in  his  Enehirid,  de  aeU- 
bat  sacerdotum^  saith  it  is  absolutely  gravius  peccatum^  "^  '^  a  greater  sin  for  a  priest 
to  marry,  than  to  keep  a  concubine  at  home."  Gregory  de  Valence,  cap,  6.  de  caU^ 
bat.  maintains  the  same,  as  those  of  Essei  and  Montanists  of  old.  Insomuch  that 
many  votaries,  out  of  a  false  persuasion  of  merit  and  holiness  in  this  kind,  will 
sooner  die  than  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving  of  their  lives.  "Anno  1419.  Pins  S, 
Pope,  James  Rossa,  nephew  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  then  elect  Archbishop  of 
Lisbon,  being  very  sick  at  Florence,  ^  ^  when  his  physicians  told  him,  that  his  dis- 
ease was  such,  he  must  either  lie  with  a  wench,  marry,  or  die,  cheerfully  chose  to 
die."  Now  they  commended  him  for  it ;  but  St.  Paul  teacheth  otherwise,  ^  Better 
marry  than  burn,"  and  as  St.  Hierome  gravely  delivers  it,  Mia  sunt  leges  Ckesarumj  aUes 
Christie  aliud  Papirnanus^  aliud  Paulus  nosier  pracipU^  there's  a  difierence  betwixt 
God's  ordinances  and  men's  laws  :  and  therefore  C3rprian  Epist.  8.  boldly  denounbeth, 
impium  est^  adulterum  est^  sacrilegum  esty  quodctmque  humano  furore  statmiury  ul  dis^ 
positio  divina  violeturj  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous,  and  sacrilegious,  what 
men  make  and  ordain  after  their  own  furies  to  cross  God's  laws.  ^  Geofgiua  Wice- 
lius,  one  of  their  own  arch  divines  {Inspect.  eecles.pag,  18)  exclaims  against  it,  and  all 
such  rash  monastical  vows,  and  would  have  such  persons  seriously  to  consider  what 
they  do,  whom  they  admit,  ne  in  posterum  querantur  de  inanilms  stuprisj  lest  they 
repent  it  at  last.  For  either,  as  he  follows  it,  ""you  must  allow  them  concubines,  or 
suffer  them  to  marry,  for  scarce  shall  you  find  three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui 
per  atatem  non  ament^  that  are  not  troubled  with  burning  lust  Wherefore  I  con- 
clude it  is  an  unnatural  and  impious  thing  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian  liberty,  too 
severe  and  inhuman  an  edict. 

uft  7^  •Ulf  iprra,  tka  titmauM  mIso, 
T1U  littlt  redhreaMt  kav»  thrir  ettctitn^ 
7^  Jly  /  §ttw  and  togetUr  gone, 
JVkortm*  hem  UMt^  about  enptmm 
JS§  thoff  ^kindo  k*ve  incUnoHon. 
And  at  nature  imprui  and  guido. 
Of  ntr^thing  tist  to  provide. 

Many  laymen  repine  still  at  priests'  marriages  above  the  rest,  and  not  at  clergymen 
only,  but  of  all  the  meaner  sort  and  condition,  they  would  have  none  marry  but  such 
as  are  rich  and  able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their  parish  belike  shall  be  pestered 
with  orphans,  and  the  world  full  of  beggars :  but  *  these  are  hard-hearted,  unnatural, 
monsters  of  men,  shallow  politicians,  they  do  not '  consider  that  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  not  yet  inhabited  as  it  ought,  how  many  colonies  into  America,  Tena  Ans- 
tralis  incognita,  Africa,  may  be  sent  ?  Let  them  consult  with  Sir  William  Alexander's 
Book  of  Colonies,  Orpheus  Junior's  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitbume,  Mr.  Hag* 
thorpe,  &c.  and  they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed.  Those  politic  Romans 
were  of  another  mind,  they  thought  their  city  and  country  could  never  be  too  popu- 
lous.  '  Adrian  the  emperor  said  he  had  rather  have  men  than  money,  malle  se  AoSni- 
num  adjectione  ampliare  imperiumy  quam  pecimia.  Augustus  Caesar  made  an  oration 
in  Rome  ad  calibusj  to  persuade  them  to  marry ;  some  countries  compelled  them  to 
marry  of  old,  as  *  Jews,  Turks,  Indians,  Chinese,  amongst  the  rest  in  these  days,  who 
much  wonder  at  our  discipline  to  suffer  so  many  idle  persons  to  live  in  monasteries, 
and  oflen  marvel  how  they  can  live  honest.  '  In  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  the  governor 
and  petty  king  there  did  wonder  at  the  Frenchmen,  and  admire  how  so  many  fiiars, 
and  the  rest  of  their  company  could  live  without  wives,  they  thought  it  a  thing  im* 
possible,  and  would  not  believe  it.  If  these  men  should  but  survey  our  multitudes 
of  religious  houses,  observe  our  numbers  of  monasteries  all  over  Europe,  18  nun- 
neries in  Padua,  in  Venice  94  cloisters  of  monks,  28  of  nuns,  fite.  ex  ungue  lecnewij 
'tis  to  this  proportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what  would  they  think,  do 
they  live  honest  ?    Let  them  dissemble  as  they  will,  I  am  of  TertuUian's  mind,  that 

«Si  nubat.  quam  li  domi  concubinam  alat,       «  Al-  Cuitesfe.  •  *Tis  not  maltitude  bat  idleaeM  wkiea 

pbon«ufl  Cicaonius  lib.  de  treat,  poiitiflcuiu.         ^  Cum  cauaeth  beff  ary.        •  Or  to  aet  them  airork.  aad  brioc 

loedici  Buadercnt  ut  aut  nuberet  auf  eoito  uteretur,  aic  tlKim  op  in  aome  boneat  tradea.       •  Dioo.  Caanoi^  lib! 

mortem  vitaripm  mortem  potiua  intrepidus  expecta.  X.       «Sarda8  Buxiorphiua.  •Ciande  Albanlle  la 

IL  'if^  i»Z5^      S"!  lA     ^*<*  vitaroejua  edit.  1093.  hia  biat.  of  tbe  Frenchmen  to  the  late  of  MmfMS. 

by  D.  T.  Jamea.       wLidfate,  io  Cbaucar^  Flower  of  Aa.  1614. 


BfA  8ia«  olaaa,  alaa  ika  Aanlatea^ 
FuU  erusUff  kf  kinde  ordineniee 
Oontlrmined  io,  Mid  kjf  otmlmtoo  iemmd. 
And  deharrodftom  all  oueh  pleaooMco  : 
What  meanotk  <M«,  what  is  Udo  freumom 
CfUtwe,  Iwio,  agawU  alt  rigkt  ^khtdm 
Witkout  «  e««M^  «a  aarma  aua  to  tindaf 
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3w  can  continue  but  by  compulsion.  *^'0  chastity  (saith  he)  thou  art  a  rare  god- 
less in  the  world,  not  so  easily  got,  seldom  continuate :  thou  mayest  now  and  then 
e  compelled,  either  for  defect  of  nature,  or  if  discipline  persuade,  decrees  enforce :'' 
»r  for  some  such  by-respects,  sullenness,  discontent,  they  have  lost  their  first  loves, 
lay  not  have  whom  they  will  themselves,  want  of  means,  rash  vows,  &c.  But  can 
le  willingly  contain  ?  I  think  not.  Therefore,  either  out  of  commiseration  of 
luman  imbecility,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent  a  far  worse  inconvenience,  for  they  hold 
ome  of  them  as  necessary  as  meat  and  drink,  and  because  vigour  of  youth,  the  state 
nd  temper  of  most  men's  bodies  do  so  furiously  desire  it,  they  have  heretofore  in 
ome  nations  liberally  admitted  polygamy  and  stews,  a  hundred  thousand  courtesans 
1  Grand  Cairo  in  .£gypt,  as  '  RadzivOus  observes,  are  tolerated,  besides  boys :  how 
nany  at  Fez,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  &c.,  and  still  in  many  other  pro- 
inces  and  cities  of  Europe  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think  young  men,  church- 
len,  and  servants  amongst  the  rest,  can  hardly  live  honest.  The  consideration  of 
his  belike  made  Vibius,  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend  '  Crassus,  that  rich  Roman 
allant,  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  ut  voluptatis  quam  teteu  ilia  desiderat  copiam  faceret^  to 
ratify  him  the  more,  send  two  '  lusty  lasses  to  accompany  him  ill  that  while  he 
ms  there  imprisoned.  And  Surenus,  tlie  Parthian  general,  when  he  warred  against 
iie  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  200  concubines,  as  the  Swiss  soldiers  do  now 
ommonly  their  wives.  But,  because  this  course  is  not  generally  approved,  but 
ather  contradicted  as  unlawful  and  abhorred, '°  in  most  countries  they  do  much  en- 
ourage  them  to  marriage,  give  great  rewards  to  such  as  have  many  children,  and 
aulct  those  that  will  not  marry.  Jus  trium  liberorum,  and  in  Agellius,  lib.  2.  cap.  15. 
Ilian.  lib,  6.  cap.  5.  Valerius,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  "We  read  that  three  children  freed 
lie  father  from  painful  offices,  and  &ye  from  all  contribution.  ^  A  woman  shall  be 
aved  by  bearing  children.'^  Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  ^  Plato  will,  6 
!e  legibus^  he  that  marrieth  not  before  35  years  of  his  age,  must  be  compelled  and 
lunished,  and  the  money  consecrated  to  "Juno's  temple,  or  applied  to  public  uses. 
?hey  account  him,  in  some  countries,  unfortunate  that  dies  without  a  wife,  a  most 
nhappy  man,  as  '^Boetius  infers,  and  if  at  all  happy,  yet  infortunio  felix^  unhappy 
1  his  supposed  happiness.  They  commonly  deplore  his  estate,  ana  much  lament 
im  for  it :  O,  my  sweet  son,  &c.    See  Lucian,  de  Luctu^  Sands  fol.  83,  &c. 

Tet,  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part,  they  are  married 
bemselves,  and  for  others,  let  them  bum,  fire  and  flame,  they  care  not,  so  they  be 
ot  troubled  with  them.  Some  are  too  curious,  and  some  too  covetous,  they  may 
larry  when  they  will  both  for  ability  and  means,  but  so  nice,  that  except  as  The- 
philus  the  emperor  was  presented,  by  his  mother  Euprosune,  with  all  the  rarest 
eauties  of  the  empire  in  the  great  chamber  of  bis  palace  at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a 
olden  apple  to  her  he  liked  best.  If  they  might  so  take  and  choose  whom  they 
ist  out  of  all  the  fair  maids  their  nation  afibrds,  they  could  happily  condescend  to 
larry :  otherwise,  &c.,  why  should  a  man  marry,  saith  another  epicurean  rout,  what's 
latrimony  but  a  matter  of  money  ?  why  should  free  nature  be  entrenched  on,  con- 
ned or  obliged,  to  this  or  that  man  or  woman,  with  these  manacles  of  body  and 
oods  ?  &c.  There  are  those  too  that  dearly  love,  admire  and  follow  women  all 
iieir  lives  long,  ^ponsi  Penelopes^  never  well  but  in  their  company,  wistly  gazing  on 
lieir  beauties,  observing  close,  hanging  after  them,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yet 
are  not,  will  not  marry.  Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  too  dis- 
rustful  of  God's  providence,  ^  they  will  not,  dare  not  foe  such  worldly  respects," 
3ar  of  want,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they  shall  light,  as  '*  ^  Lemnius  saith^  on  a  scold, 

slut,  or  a  bad  wife."  And  therefore,  '^  Tristem  Juventam  ventre  deserid  cohtiUy 
^ey  are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  "  Epaminondas  did,  "  ^  JVi/  aii  esse  prius,  melius 


*  Kara  qaidem  dea  tn  ci  Ochastftaf  in  bit  terris,  nee 
H^ile  perfecia,  rariua  perpeiua,  cogi  nonnunqiiam  po- 
tn,  ob  naturae  defectum,  vel  si  disciplina  pervaserit, 
msura  eompreiweril.  ^  Peffgrin.  Uii»ro»ol.  ■  Plu- 
ircb.  Vila  ejus,  adolewentiae  medio  constitutus.  *  An* 
lias  duas  egregia  forma  el  ctatit  flore.  ^  Alex.  ab. 
lex.  1. 4.  c  8.  "  Trea  fliii  patrem  ab  excubiis, 

tiinque  ab  omnibus  ofilciis  liberabanto.  >*  Pr»oepio 
riiuo,  cogntur  nubere  aut  mulctetur  ei  pecunia  tcmplo 
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Junonis  dedieetur  et  puMiea  fint.  ^  COnsol.  3.  pron. 
7.        I*  Nic  Hill.  Epic  philos.  )*Qui  se  eapistro 

matrimonii  aiiigari  non  paiiuntur,  Lemn.  lib.  4. 13b  de 
occult,  nat.  Abhorrent  rouiti  A  matrimonio,  ne  moro- 
sam,  querulam,  acerbam.  amaram  nxorem  perferre  co* 
gantur.  i*Senec.  Ilippol.  '^  Clelebs  enim  vizerat 
nee  ad  uxorem  ducendam  unquam  induci  potuit. 
i^Senec.  Hip.  "Tbere  is  nothing  better,  notbing  pre- 
ferable  to  a  single  life.** 
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ml  cmlihe  vita^  and  ready  with  Hippolitus  to  abjure  all  women,  ^DeU^im  omet, 
horreo^fugioy  execroTj  S^,    But, 

"  Hippolite  newis  qaod  fiifia  Tits  boanm, 
Bippolite  netcia*' 

^  alas,  poor  Hippolitus,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest,  ^tia  otherwiaey  Hipiio- 
litua."  '''Some  make  a  doubt,  an  uxor  Uteralo  sit  ducenda,  whether  a  scholar  shculd 
many,  if  she  be  &ir  she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  grammar  to  his  homboduor 
else  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  will  hinder  his  study ;  if  foul  with  seoidiog,  he 
cannot  well  intend  to  do  both,  as  Philippus  Beroaldus,  that  great  Bonoaian  doctor<,oiiee 
writ,  impediri  enim  studia  literarum^  S^c^  but  he  recanted  at  last,  and  in  a  solemn 
sort  with  true  conceived  words  he  did  ask  the  world  and  all  womoi  foigiTenen. 
But  you  shall  have  the  story  as  he  relates  himself,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  tsrh 
of  Apuleius.  For  a  long  time  f  lived  a  single  life,  el  ab  uxare  ducenda  temper  ah- 
horrui^  nee  quicquam  lihero  lecto  cenmi  jueundius.  I  could  not  abide  maniage,  but 
as  a  rambler,  erraiicus  ac  volaticus  amator  (to  use  his  own  words)  per  mMjhxu 
amores  discurrebam,  I  took  a  snatch  where  I  could  get  it ;  nay  more,  I  railed  at  ^H^ 
riage  downright,  and  in  a  public  auditory,  when  I  did  interpret  that  sixth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  out  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  1  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I  could  agaioA 
women ;  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus,  paUnodiam  eotio,  nee  pasniitt  centeri  a 
ordine  maritarum^  I  approve  of  marriage,  1  am  glad  I  am  a  '*  married  man,  I  la 
heartily  glad  I  have  a  wife,  so  sweet  a  wife,  so  noble  a  wife,  so  young,  so  chaste  i 
wife,  so  loving  a  wife,  and  I  do  wish  and  desire  all  other  men  to  marry ;  and  espe- 
cially scholars,  that  as  of  old  Martia  did  by  Hortensius,  Terentia  by  Tullius,  Gil* 
phuraia  to  Plinius,  Pudentilla  to  Apuleius,  ^  hold  the  candle  whilst  their  husbafldi 
did  meditate  and  write,  so  theirs  may  do  them,  and  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  dk. 
Let  other  men  be  averse,  rail  then  and  scoff  at  women,  and  say  what  they  can  totbe 
contrary,  vir  sine  uxore  malarum  expers  esty  ^c,  a  single  man  is  a  happy  man,  &c^lni 
this  is  a  toy.  "  JVec  dulces  amores  speme  puer^  neque  tu  choreas  ;  these  men  are  too 
distrustful  and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such  speeches,  ^ParcUe  paucamm  difisdert 
crimen  in  omnes,  '^  They  must  not  condemn  all  for  some."  As  there  be  many  bad, 
there  be  some  good  wives ;  as  some  be  vicious,  some  be  virtuous.  Read  what  Solo- 
mon hath  said  in  their  praises,  Prov.  xiii.  and  Syracides,  cap.  26  ei  30,  ^  Blessed  » 
the  man  that  hath  a  virtuous  wife,  for  the  number  of  his  days  shall  be  double.  A 
virtuous  woman  rejoiceth  her  husband,  and  she  shall  fulfil  the  years  of  his  life  a 
peace.  A  good  wife  is  a  good  portion  (and  xxxvi.  24),  an  help,  a  pillar  of  resu 
columina  quietis^  ^  Qui  capit  uxorem^fratrem  capit  aUpte  sororem.  And  30,^  He 
that  hath  no  wife  wandereth  to  and  fro  mourning.''  MUtuuntur  aim  conjugt  atra^ 
women  are  the  sole,  only  joy,  and  comfort  of  a  man's  life,  bom  ad  usum  et  Iuom 
haminumyJinnamentafamiluB, 

»"  Delitic  hamani  generis,  eotatia  viue. 
Blandiiie  noctis.  placiditiiiiie  cure  diei, 
VoU  virfim,  JaTenum  epea,'*  Jbc. 

"^  ^  A  wife  is  a  young  man's  mistress,  a  middle  age's  companion,  an  old  man's  nurse: 
Particeps  latorum  et  tristiumy  a  prop,  a  help,  &c. 

w  optima  y'lri  poMemio  e«t  uxor  benevola,  I         **  Man*i  best  possessioii  is  a  lovtnf  wife. 

Mitif ana  iram  et  avertena  animam  ejus  a  tristitift.**  |  Btoe  tetypers  anfer  and  divcita  all  icrife  " 

There  is  no  joy,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  pleasure  in  the  world  like  to  that « 
a  good  wife, 

**  **  QuAm  c&m  ebara  domi  coi^az,  fidnsqiie  maritua 
Unanimea  dcgunt** 

saith  our  Latin  Homer,  she  is  still  the  same  in  sickness  and  in  health,  his  eye,  he 
hand,  his  bosom  friend,  his  partner  at  all  times,  his  other  self,  not  to  be  separated  ^7 
any  calamity,  but  ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  discontent,  and  as  the  Indian  women  (kh 
live  and  die  with  him,  nay  more,  to  die  presently  for  him.  Admetus,  king  ^'^^ 
saly,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  was  told  by  Apollo's  Oracle,  that  if  he  coma 


1*  Hor.  *>  ilSneaa  Sylvius  de  dictis  Big ismundi.  Hen- 
aius.  Primiero.  *i  Habeo  uxorem  ex  animi  sententia 
Caaiillam  Palentti  Jurisconsulti  filiam.  s>Lefenli- 

bus  et  meditanlibas  candelaa  et  candelabrum  tenue* 
ruDt.  **  Hor.  "  Neither  despise  agreeable  love,  nor 
mirtbftil pleasure."        MQvid.       "Apbranius.    "He 


who  chooeea  a  wife,  Ukes  a  brother  and  i  "'*'^ 
"Locheus.  ••The  delight  of  mankind,  tlM  «>1*^, 
life,  the  blandishments  of  night,  delieio«tcare«o(w?> 
the  wishes  of  older  men,  the  hopes  oTyosag-"  .J^ 
con*B  Essays.  »  Eoripides.  «  -  How  btf"*"!^? 
do  a  loving  wife  and  eoaatant  hasfaand  lesdtfeeir  u**^ 
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et  anybody  to  die  for  him,  he  should  live  longer  yet,  but  when  all  refused,  his 
arents,  etsi  deerepiti^  friends  and  followers  forsook  him,  Alcestus,  his  wife,  though 
oung,  most  willingly  undertook  it ;  what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  ?  And 
Ithough  on  the  other  side  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  bad  husbands  (1  should 
ail  downright  against  some  of  them),  able  to  discourage  any  women ;  yet  there  be 
ome  good  ones  again,  and  those  most  observant  of  marriage  rites.  An  honest 
ountry  fellow  (as  Fulgosus  relates  it)  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  "'at  plough  by  the 
ea-side,  saw  his  wife  carried  away  by  Mauritanian  pirates,  he  ran  after  in  all  haste, 
ip  to  the  chin  first,  and  when  he  could  wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  governor 
i  the  ship  to  deliver  his  wife,  or  if  he  must  not  have  her  restored,  to  let  him  follow 
s  a  prisoner,  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  galley-slave,  his  drudge,  willing  to  endure 
ny  misery,  so  that  he  might  but  enjoy  his  dear  wife.  The  Moors  seeing  the  man's 
onstancy,  and  relating  the  whole  matter  to  their  governors  at  Tunis,  set  them  both 
ree,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension  to  maintain  themselves  during  their  lives.  I 
ould  tell  many  stories  to  this  efiect ;  but  put  case  it  often  prove  otherwise,  because 
mrriage  is  troublesome,  wholly  therefore  to  avoid  it,  is  no  argument ;  '*  ^  He  that 
irill  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world.''  (Eusebius  prcBpar,  Evangel.  6.  cap,  50.) 
k>me  trouble  there  is  in  marriage  I  deny  not,  Eld  grave  sit  mairimonmm^  saith 
Erasmus,  edulcatur  tamen  multis^  ^c,  yet  there  be  many  things  to  "sweeten  it,  a 
ileasant  wife,  placens  uxor^  pretty  children,  dulees  natij  delicia  filiorum  hominum^ 
he  chief  delight  of  the  sons  of  men ;  Eccles.  ii.  8.  &c.  And  howsoever  though  it 
(rare  all  troubles,  ^  utilitatis  publica  causa  devorandum^  grave  quid  liherUer  subeuU" 
lum^  it  must  willingly  be  undergone  for  public  good's  sake, 


**  **  Audite  (populut)  biee,  inquit  8urarion« 

Mats  mint  mulieres,  Teruntamen  O  popalarei. 
Hoc  sinA  oialo  domam  inbabitare  non  licitt.** 


**  Rear  me,  O  my  eiNintiymen,  aaitb  Suaarion, 
Women  are  naugbc,  yet  no  life  witbout  one.' 


^  Malum  est  mulier^  sed  necessarium  malum.  They  are  necessary  evils,  and  for  our 
»wn  ends  we  must  make  use  of  them  to  have  issue,  "  Supplet  Venus  ae  restituit  hu- 
lanum  genus,  and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what  end  is  a  man  bom  ?  why 
ives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  ?  and  how  shall  he  do  that  well,  if  he  do  not 
narry }  Matrimonium  humano  generi  immortalitatem  trihuit^  saith  Nevisanus,  ma- 
rimony  makes  us  immortal,  and  according  to  '^  Tacitus,  hiajirmissimum  imperii  mti- 
dmentum,  the  sole  and  chief  prop  of  an  empire.  '^Indigni  vivit  per  quem  non  vivit 
t  alter,  ** which  Felopidas  objected  to  Epaminondas,  he  was  an  unworthy  member 
)f  a  commonwealth,  that  left  not  a  child  after  him  to  defend  it,  and  as  ^Trisroegis- 
us  to  his  son  Tatius,  ^^  have  no  commerce  with  a  single  man :"  Holding  belike  that 
bachelor  could  not  live  honestly  as  he  should,  and  with  Georgius  Wicelius,  a 
Teat  divine  and  holy  man,  who  of  late  by  twenty-six  arguments  commends  mar* 
iage  as  a  thing  most  necessary  for  all  kind  of  persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be  em- 
>raced :  and  is  persuaded  withal,  that  no  man  can  live  and  die  religiously,  and  as  he 
»ught,  without  a  wife,  persuasus  neminem  posse  neque  pie  vivere,  neque  bene  mori 
itra  uxorenij  he  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  injurious  to  himself, 
estructive  to  the  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  rebel  against  heaven  and  earth.  Let 
»ur  wilful,  obstinate,  and  stale  bachelors  ruminate  of  this,  ^  If  we  could  live  with- 
out wives,"  as  Marcellus  Numidicus  said  in  ^*  Agellius,  ^^we  would  all  want  them; 
<ut  because  we  cannot,  let  all  marry,  and  consult  rather  to  the  public  good,  than 
[leir  own  private  pleasure  or  estate."  It  were  an  happy  thing,  as  wise  ^Euripides 
ath  it,  if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold  and  silver,  and  be  so  provided,  sine 
lulierum  eongressu,  without  women's  company;  but  that  may  not  be: 

Ar^?e«U,"dSe'.STirvU^^^^^  TT- world  iUelfrtiould  be  to  ruin  brougbt," 

9'ecessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 


*>Cdm  jQZta  mare  agnim  eoleret:  Omnia  enim 
liaeris  immemorem.  eonjiifalls  amor  eum  (bcerat. 
on  line  ingenti  admiratione,  tanta  homlnis  cbaritaie 
ictus  rex  liberoa  ease  junit«  ie/c.  >i  Qui  tuU  vitare 
iol{>«tias  vitet  mundnm.  "Ti^c  filot  rlOi  rt^nih 

rep  ;(puff^(  i(Ppoi(rns.  Quid  vita  est  qunso  quidve  est 
ne  Cypride  dtilce  f    Mimner.  "Erasmus.       >*E 

tobeo.     *  Menander.      "Seneca  Hyp.  lib.  3.  num.  1. 


s*  Hist.  lib.  4.  ■  Palinfeniaa.  '*  He  lives  contempti. 
biy  by  whom  no  otber  lives.**  »  Bmson.  lib.  7. 

eepi  23.  <•  Noli  sodetatem  habere.  Su.  «  Lib.  1. 
eap.  &  6i,  inquit,  Quirites,  sine  iizore  esae  possemas, 
omnes  earererous ;  Sed  quoniam  sic  est,  saluti  potius 
publicK  quam  voluptati  consulendum.  "  Beatum 

foret  si  liberoa  aaro  et  araento  mercari,  Su.  *  Seneca. 
Hyp. 
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LooB'Mekm^ly. 


[Part.  3.  Sec  3. 


But  what  do  I  trouble  myself,  to  find  argumenta  to  persuade  to,  or  comraeiid 
riage  ?  behold  a  brief  abstract  of  all  that  which  I  have  said,  and  much  naore,  soe- 
cinctly,  pithily,  pathetically,  persfMcnoosly,  and  elegantly  delivered  in  twelve  mocioDS 
to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  ^Jacobus  de  Voragine, 

1.  Res  est?  hahes  qua  tueaiur  ei  augeai. — 2.  Non  est?  habes  qm^e  qttmrmL — 

3.  SecuruUs  res  stmt  7  feUdtas  duplicatur.^-i.  Adversa  sunt  ?  Cansolatur,  adsidet, 
onus pariicipat ui  tolerabile fiat^-S*  Domes?  soUiudinis  tttdiumpeOU. — 6.  Form? 
Discendentem  visu prosequitur,  absentem  desiderai,  redewUem  lata  excipit, — 7.  NUkS 
jucundum  absque  societaU?  Nulla  societas  matrimonio  suaoior, — 8.  VimemisBm  cm- 
jugalis  charitatis  adamentinum. — 9.  Accrescit  dulcis  ajfimum  turba^  dupiicmtur 
numerus  parentum,  fratum,  sororum,  nepotum, — 10.  Pulchra  sis  proie  parens. — 

11.  Lex  Mosis  sterilitatem  matrimonii  ezecratur,  quanto  ampUus  ctBHbatmmT — 

12.  Si  natura  pcmam  non  effugit,  ne  voluntas  quid^  effugiet, 

1.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  none  to  keep  and  increase  it — 2.  Hast  none? 
thou  hast  one  to  help  to  get  it. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity.^  thine  happiness  is  doubled.-— 

4.  Art  in  adversity?  sheUl  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  thy  burden  to  make  it  moie 
tolerable^ — 5.  Art  at  home?  she'll  drive  away  melancholy j-^.  Art  abroad?  she 
looks  after  thee  going  from  home,  wishes  for  thee  in  thine  absence,  and  joyfullj 
welcomes  thy  return. — 7.  There's  nothing  delightsome  without  society,  no  society 
so  sweet  as  matrimony. — 8.  The  band  of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine.-^ — 9.  Tbe 
sweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth,  the  number  of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brothen, 
sisters,  nephews. — 10.  Thou  art  made  a  fiither  by  a  fiiir  and  happy  i8sue.r-^l  1.  Moses 
curseth  the  barrenness  of  matrimony,  how  much  more  a  single  life? — 12.  If  nature 
escape  not  punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not  avoid  it. 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knows  it  not?  but  how  easy  a  matter  is  it  to 
answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an  Antiparodia  quite  opposite  onto  it?  To 
exercise  myself  1  will  essay: 

1.  Hast  thou  means  ?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it — 2.  Hast  none  ?  thy  beggary  is 
increased. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity?  thy  happiness  is  ended. — 4.  Art  in  adversity?  like 
Job's  wife  she'll  aggravate  thy  misery,  vex  thy  sou],  make  thy  burden  intolerable. — 

5.  Art  at  home?  she'll  scold  thee  out  of  doors. — 6.  Art  abroad?  If  thon  be  wise 
keep  thee  so,  she'll  perhaps  graft  horns  in  thine  absence,  scowl  on  thee  oomiiif 
home. — 7,  Nothing  gives  more  content  than  solitariness,  no  solitariness  like  this  of 
a  single  life— ^.  The  band  of  marriage  is  adamantine,  no  hope  of  losing  it,  thou  ait 
undone. — ^9.  Thy  number  increaseth,  thou  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy  wife's  firiends. — 
10.  Thou  art  made  a  comuto  by  an  unchaste  wife,  and  shalt  bring  up  other  folks" 
children  instead  of  thine  own. — 1 1.  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  prefers  a  siogk 
life. — 12.  Is  marriage  honourable  ?   What  an  immortal  crown  belongs  to  virginity? 

So  Siracides  himself  speaks  as  much  as  may  be  for  and  against  women,  so  doth 
almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro  and  con^  every  poet  thus  aigues  the  case  (though 
what  cares  vulgus  nominum  what  they  say  ?) :  so  can  I  conceive  peradventore,  and 
so  canst  thou :  when  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  be  good,  some  l»d,  let 's  pat  it  to 
the  venture.     I  conclude  therefore  with  Seneca, 


'  car  Toro  Tidao  Jaoes  f 


Ttittem  JuvenUiin  aolve :  nunc  loxas  rape, 
EflUnde  habenu,  optinKMi  yiue  dies 
Efllaere  probibe." 


^  Why  dost  thou  lie  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  days  to  pass  away  ?"  Many 
whilst  thou  mayest,  donee  viventi  canities  abest  morosa^  whikt  thon  art  yet  able,  yei 
lusty,  *^Elige  cui  dicas^  tu  mihi  sola  places^  make  thy  choice,  and  that  freely  foilh- 
with,  make  no  delay,  but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  fidls.    'TIS  true, 


calamitoras  en  qui  incident 


In  malam  uxorem,  feliz  qui  in  bonam,** 

Tis  a  hazard  both  ways  I  confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry,  ^Nam  et  uxorem  dmeert^ 
el  non  ducere  malum  est<f  it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good,  as  it  is  a  cross  and  calamity 
on  the  one  side,  so  'tis  a  sweet  delight,  an  incomparable  happiness,  a  blessed  estate, 
a  most  unspeakable  benefit,  a  sole  content,  on  the  other ;  'tis  all  in  Uie  proof.    Be 

MGen.  ii.  AdJutoriuniBiRiile.ftc.  «* Ovid.  "Find  met  a  bad  wife,  bappy  who  fband 
ber  to  wboD  yoa  may  eay,  *  thoa  art  my  only  plea*  ^  E  Greco  Valerias,  lib.  7.  cap.  7.  **  To 
■ore.* **  « KoripidM.  **  Unhappy  the  man  who  hw    to  marry,  arc  equally  base." 


a   food   oac. 
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not  then  so  wayward,  so  covetous,  so  distrustful,  so  curious  and  nice,  but  let^s  all 
marry,  mutuos  foventes  amplexus;  ^Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me,"  to-morrow 
19  St  Valentine's  day,  let's  keep  it  holiday  for  Cupid's  sake,  for  that  great  god  Love's 
sake,  for  Hymen's  sake,  and  celebrate  ^Venus'  vigil  with  our  ancestors  for  company 
together,  singing  as  they  did. 


Crasam  et  qui  nunquain  aroavit,  qaique  amavit,  crM 

amet, 
Ver  novum,  ver  Jam  canonim,  ver  natua  orbia  eai. 
Vere  concordant  amorea,  vera  nubunt  aiitea, 

£t  nemua  coioa  reaolvit^  kjc 

Craa  amet,  &c.  • 


'*  Let  iboae  lov«  now  wbo  never  loved  before, 
And  those *wbo  alwaya  loved  now  love  the  more; 
Sweet  lovea  are  born  with  every  opening  aprinc; 
Birds  ftrom  the  tender  bougba  their  pledgee  aing,'"  Ace. 


Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbaras  de  re  uxor,  lib,  1.  cap.  1. 
Lemnius  de  institut.  cap.  4.  P.  Godefridus  de  Amor.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  ^  Nevisanus,  lib.  3. 
Alex,  ab  Alexandro,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  Tunstall,  Erasmus'  tracts  in  laudem  matrimonUj 
Sfc.^  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest  satisfied,  recant  with  Beroaldus,  do 
penance  for  his  former  folly,  singing  some  penitential  ditties,  desire  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love,  go  a  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine,  offer  to  his  image, 
sacrifice  upon  his  altar,  and  be  as  willing  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest : 
There  will  not  be  found,  I  hope,  ^  '^  No,  not  in  that  severe  family  of  Stoics,  who 
shall  refuse  to  submit  his  grave  beard,  and  supercillious  looks  to  the  clipping  of  i^ 
wife,"  or  disagree  from  his  fellows  in  this  point  ^  For  what  more  willingly  (a» 
^*  Varro  holds)  can  a  proper  man  see  than  a  fair  wife,  a  sweet  wife,  a  loving  wife  ?" 
can  the  world  afibrd  a  better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a  &irer  object,  a  more  gracious 
aspect  ? 

Since  then  this  of  marriage  is  the  last  and  best  refuge,  and  cure  of  heroical  love, 
all  doubts  are  cleared,  and  impediments  removed ;  1  say  again,  what  remains,  but 
that  according  to  both  their  desires,  they  be  happily  joined,  since  it  cannot  other- 
wise be  helped  ?  God  send  us  all  good  wives,  every  man  his  wish  in  this  kind^  and 
me  mine! 

-And  Ood  that  aU  Mt  wvrld  haih  fwrtmfkt 
Send  Aim  kit  Lo»€  that  katk  it  m  dmrt  bongkL 

If  all  parties  be  pleased,  ask  their  banns,  'tis  a  match.  "  Fniitur  Rhodanthe  fpoiisa, 
sponso  Dosicle,  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles  shall  go  together,  Qitiphon  and  Leucippe, 
Theagines  and  Chariclea,  Poliarchus  hath  his  Argenis,  Lysander  Calista,  to  make 
up  the  mask)  ^  Potiturque  sud  puer  Iphis  latUhi. 

And  TroUn*  in  In&t  and  in  qnUi 
U  with  Crueid^  kit  Mm  kfrt  noeH. 

And  although  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many  difiiculties  and  de- 
lays brought  the  match  about,  yet  let  them  take  this  of  ^Aristsnetus  (that  so  marry) 
for  their  comfort :  *  ^  after  many  troubles  and  cares,  the  marriages  of  lovers  are 
more  sweet  and  pleasant"  As  we  commonly  conclude  a  comedy  with  a  "  wedding, 
and  shaking  of  hands,  let's  shut  up  our  discourse,  and  end  all  with  an  ^Epitkala- 
mium. 

Feliciter  nuplis^  God  give  them  joy  together.  •  Hymen  O  Hymenaej  Hymen  ades 
O  Hymenae !  Bonum  factum^  'tis  well  done,  Hand  equidem  sine  mente  reor^  sine 
numine  Divwn^  'tis  a  happy  conjunction,  a  fortunate  match,  an  even  couple, 

"  Ambo  animia,  ambo  pnestantea  viribua,  ambo 
Florentea  annia^** 

**  they  both  excel  in  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  are  both  equal  in  years,"  youth,  vigour, 
alacrity,  she  is  fair  and  lovely  as  Lais  or  Helen,  he  as  another  Charinus  or  Alcibiades^ 


Liberoa  date.* 


ludite  ut  lubet  et  brevi 


Then  modeatly  go  apori  and  toy. 
And  let  'a  have  every  year  a  boy.* 


**  ^  Go  give  a  sweet  smell  as  incense,  and  bring  forth  flowers  as  the  lily :"  that  we 
may  say  hereafter,  Scitus  Mecastor  natus  est  Pamphilo  puer.  In  the  meantime  I  svy. 


^^  Pervigilium  Veneria  £  vetere  poeta.  <*  Domaa 

non  potest  conaintere  aine  uxore.  Neviaanus  lib.  3. 
num.  18.  K  Nemo  in  severiMima  Sioiconim  familia 
qui  non  barbam  quoque  et  aupercilium  aniplexibua 
uxores  subuiiscrit,  aut  in  iata  parte  A  reliquis  disaen- 
■erit.    HenMua  Primiero.  «i  Quid  libeiitiua  homo 

raaacuiua  videre  debet  quam  bellam  uxorem  ?  wChaa- 
ear.  **  Conduaio  Tbeod.  Podro.  mi.  9. 1  Amor. 
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M  Ovid.  M  Epiat.  4. 1.  S.    Jucundiorea  moHo  et 

suaviorea  lonsd  poet  molestas  turbaaamantium  nu^tjs. 
c*  Glim  meminisae  Juvabit.  '^  Quid  expeclatiai  Mitoa 
fiuiit  naptiff,  thn  mutiic  gueala,  and  all  the  good  eheer 
is  within.  *  The  conclusion  of  Chaucer'a  poen,  of 

Troilua  and  Creaeid.  ■>  Catullus.  •BCatuJIua.J. 
Secundua  Sylvar.  lib.  Jam  virgo  thalamum  aubibitunile 
ne  Virgo  redeat,  marite  cura.  *>  Eoduk  xuux;.  M. 
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Love-Melancholy, 


[PtotS.  Sec3. 


***  Ite,  acf^t  O  Javmct,  *  dob  niDrman  ▼ettra  columte, 
Bractaia,  non  bedere,  neqae  viacant  oaeula  conctue.** 


'  6enti«  footha,  go  sport  yooraelygf  I 
Let  not  the  dovea  outpaai  jroar  BiinBiinfi, 
Or  ivjr-daipiog  ansa,  or  oyvtar-' ' 


And  in  the  morn  betime,  as  those  ^  LAcedsmonian  lasses  saluted  Helena  and  Meiw- 
laus,  singing  at  their  windows,  and  wishing  good  success,  do  we  at  youn: 


'Salve  O  iponsa,  salve  feliz.det  vobis  Latona 
Felicem  soboiem,  Venus  dea  det  aequalem  amorem 
Inter  voa  mutud ;  Baturnus  durabiles  divitias, 
Dormite  in  pectora  mutud  amorem  inspifantea, 
Bt  deaiderium !" 


Even  all  your  lives  long, 


•  *'Ckintingat  vobis  tarturum  concordia, 
CorniculK  vivaeitas" 


Good  roonrow,  roaster  bridefrooa,  aad  Bifuca 
Manv  fkir  lovely  bernes  to  you  betide!        [i 
Let  Venus  to  you  mutaal  love  procure. 
Let  Saturn  give  you  riches  to  endure. 
Lon^  may  you  sleep  in  one  another**  arsa. 
Inspiring  sweet  desire,  and  free  from  baraf.* 


'  The  love  of  turtles  bap  to  yoa, 
And  ravens*  yean  still  to  renew.' 


Let  the  Muses  sing,  (as  he  said  \)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  their  weddings  only  hot 
all  their  days  long  \  ^  so  couple  their  hearts,  that  no  irksomeness  or  ang^r  erer  be&l 
them :  let  him  never  call  her  other  name  than  my  joy,  my  light,  or  she  call  him 
otherwise  than  sweetheart  To  this  happiness  of  theirs,  let  not  old  age  any  whit 
detract,  but  as  their  years,  so  let  their  mutual  love  and  comfort  increase."  Ami 
when  they  depart  this  life. 


**  coDCordes  quoniam  vixere  tot  annoa, 
Auferat  bora  duos  eadem,  uec  conjugis  usquam 
Busta  sue  videat,  nee  sit  tumulandus  ab  ilia.** 


*'  Because  tbey  have  so  sweetly  livM  togelher, 
Let  not  one  die  a  day  before  the  otbtf^ 
He  bury  her.  she  him.  with  even  fate. 
One  hour  their  souls  let  jointly  separate." 


*•  **  Fortunati  ambo  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 
Nulla  dies  unqoam  memori  vos  ezimet  cvo.** 

Atque  hsec  de  amore  dixisse  sufficiat,  siib  correctione^  ^  quod  ait  ille,  cujusqvi  w- 
lius  sentierUis.  Plura  qui  volet  de  remediis  amoris,  legat  Jasonem  Pratensem^  Jb- 
noJdum^  Montaltum^  Savanarolum^  Langium^  Valescutn^  Crimisonum^  JiUtaninm 
Benedictum^  Laurentium,  Valleriolam^  e  Poetis  J>ra8onem,  e  nostratibus  ChoMcertA 
4rc.,  with  whom  I  conclude, 

*  /br  my  tsord*  A«r«  aud  Boerfpart, 
J  $p»ak  k§m  mil  multr  eorrteUtm^ 
Of  fou  thatfetlinf  have  in  love*$  art, 
Jindput  it  all  in  ysar  ditcratian, 
7b  intrtat  or  make  disiinvCMii, 
€f  siy  language,  that  J  yon  beeetek : 
Bnt  now  to  purpoot  of  «y  roiJkor  opooek. 


SECT.  III.  MEMB.  I. 

Sub  SECT.  I. — Jealousy,  its  Equivocations^  Name,  Definition,  Extent,  several  kifidii 
of  Princes,  Parents,  Priends.  In  Beasts,  Men:  before  marriage,  as  Co-rivah: 
or  cfter,  as  in  this  place. 

Valescus  de  Taranta  cap.  de  Melanchol.  .£lian  Montaltus,  Felix  PUtenL^ 
Guianerius,  put  jealousy  for  a  cause  of  melancholy,  others  for  a  symptom ;  because 
melancholy  persons  amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  are  most 
obnoxious  to  it  But  methinks  for  the  latitude  it  hath,  and  that  prerogative  aboTe 
other  ordinary  symptoms,  it  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a  species  apart,  being  of  so 
great  and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a  passion,  and  almost  of  as  great  extent  as  lo^ 
itself,  as  *"  Benedetto  Varchi  holds,  "  no  love  without  a  mixture  of  jealousy,*^  fw 
non  zelai^  non  amaL  For  these  causes  I  will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  itselA  as  a 
bastard-branch  or  kind  of  love-melancholy,  which,  as  heroical  love  goeth  commonly 
before  marriage,  doth  usually  follow,  torture,  and  crucify  in  like  sort,  deserves  there- 
fore to  be  rectified  alike,  requires  as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting  out  the 
several  causes  of  it,  prognostics  and  cures.     Which  I  have  more  willingly  done,  that 


«  Galen i  Epithal. 


o  O  noctem  quater  et  quater  i  trahat,  imo  potius  aliquid  adaugeat. 


'"«»«■• 


beatam.  •«  Theocritus  idyl.  1&  ••  Erasro.  Epithal. 
P.  .^idij.  Nee  saltent  modo  sed  duo  charistima  pec- 
tora indiesolubili  mutnK  benevnientis  nodo  corpulent, 
lit  nihil  unquam  pos  incedere  powil  ir«  vel  tapdii.  Hla 
perpetuo  nihil  audiat  nisi,  mea  lux :  ille  vicissim  nihil 
nisi  anime  mi:  atque  huicjucunditati  ne  senectusde 


both,  if  my  verses  have  any  charms,  nor  thai!  tiaicetvr 
detract  ft-om  the  memorable  example  of  your  liv«<> 
^  Kornmannos  de  lineii  amoris.  *  Finii  3  bo" 

of  Troilus  and  Creaeid.       •  In  bia  Oration  of  Jetloss^. 
put  out  by  Ft.  Sansavin. 


Mem.  1.  Sobs.  1.] 


Jet^awtff  of  Princes, 
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he  that  is  or  hath  been  jealous,  may  see  his  error  as  in  a  glass ;  he  that  is  not,  may 
learn  to  detest,  avoid  it  himself,  and  dispossess  others  that  are  anywise  a^cted 
Mrith  it 

Jealousy  is  described  and  defined  to  be  ^  '^  a  certain  suspicion  which  the  lover 
hath  of  the  party  he  chiefly  ioveth,  lest  he  or  she  should  be  enamoured  of  another  :'^ 
or  any  eager  desire  to  enjoy  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper  to  himself  only : 
a  fear  or  doubt,  lest  any  foreigner  should  participate  or  share  with  him  in  his  love. 
Or  (as  ^'  Scaliger  adds)  ^^  a  fear  of  losing  her  favour  whom  he  so  earnestly  afiects." 
Cardan  calls  it  ^  a  ^zeal  for  love,  and  a  kind  of  envy  lest  any  man  should  beguile 
U8.'^  ^Ludovicus  Vives  defines  it  in  the  very  same  words,  or  little  difiering  in  sense. 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all ;  as  that  of  parents, 
tutors,  guardians  over  their  children,  friends  whom  they  love,  or  such  as  are  left  to 
their  wardship  or  protection. 

'< "  Btoraz  non  rediit  hie  noeta  a  can&  JEnchiniM, 
Nequc  ■ervulorum  quMpiaai  qui  advenum  ierant?** 

As  the  old  man  in  the  comedy  cried  out  in  a  passion,  and  from  a  solicitous  fear 
and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son ;  '^  ^  not  of  beauty,  but  lest  they  should  miscarry, 
do  amiss,  or  any  way  discredit,  disgrace  Tas  Vives  notes)  or  endanger  themselves 
and  us."  ^.£geus  was  so  solicitous  for  his  son  Theseus,  (when  he  went  to  fight 
with  the  Minotaur)  of  his  success,  lest  he  should  be  foiled,  ""Prona  est  iimon  semper 
in  pejus  fides.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect  the  worst  in  such  doubtful  cases,  as  many 
wives  in  their  husband's  absence,  fond  mothers  in  their  children's,  lest  if  absent  they 
should  be  misled  or  sick,  and  are  continually  expecting  news  from  them,  how  they 
do  fare,  and  what  is  become  of  them,  they  cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of 
their  sight :  oh  my  sweet  son,  O  my  dear  child,  &c.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  as  he  confesseth,  2  Cor.  xi.  12.  ^  With  a  godly  jealousy,  to 
present  them  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ ;"  and  he  was  afraid  still,  lest  as  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve,  through  his  subtilty,  so  their  minds  should  be  corrupt  from  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ.  God  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said  to  be  jealous,  ^^^  I  am 
a  jealous  God,  and  will  visit :"  so  Psalm  Ixxix.  6.  ^  Shall  thy  jealousy  bum  like 
fire  for  ever  ?"  But  these  are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and  by  a  metaphor,  to 
show  the  care  and  solicitude  they  have  of  them.  Although  some  jealousies  express 
all  the  symptoms  of  this  which  we  treat  of,  fear,  sorrow,  anguish,  anxiety,  suspicion, 
hatred,  &c.,  the  object  only  varied.  That  of  some  fathers  is  very  eminent,  to  their 
sons  and  heirs  \  for  though  they  love  them  dearly  being  children,  yet  now  coming 
towards  man's  estate  they  may  not  well  abide  them,  the  son  and  heir  is  commonly 
sick  of  the  father,  and  the  father  again  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  son,  inde 
simultatesj  plerumque  corUentianes  et  inimicitia;  but  that  of  princes  is  most  noto- 
rious, as  when  they  fear  co-rivals  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  successors,  emulators, 
subjects,  or  such  as  they  have  oflended.  ''^  Omnlsque  potestas  impaiicns  consortis 
erit:  '*•  they  are  still  suspicious,  lest  their  authority  should  be  diminished,""'  as  one 
observes;  and  as  Comineus  hath  it,  "'^it  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  causes 
they  have  of  their  grief  and  suspicion,  a  secret  disease,  that  commonly  lurks  and 
breeds  in  princes'  families."  Sometimes  it  is  for  their  honour  only,  as  that  of  Adrian 
the  emperor,  ''^^  that  killed  all  his  emulators."  Saul  envied  David;  Domitian  Agri- 
cola,  because  he  did  excel  him,  obscure  his  honour,  as  he  thought,  eclipse  his  fame. 
Juno  turned  Praetus'  daughters  into  kine,  for  that  they  contended  with  her  for  beauty; 
"  Cyparissae,  king  Eteocles'  children,  were  envied  of  the  goddesses  for  their  excel- 
lent good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest,  saith  *^  Constantine,  '^  and  for  that 
cause  fiung  headlong  from  heaven,  and  buried  in  a  pit,  but  the  earth  took  pity  of 
them,  and  brought  out  cypress  trees  to  preserve  their  memories."  ^Niobe,  Arachne, 
and  Marsyas,  can  testify  as  much.   But  it  is  most  grievous  when  it  is  for  a  kingdom 


^  Benedetto  Varchi.  t'  Ezrtrcitat.  317.  Cum  roetui- 
mua  ne  amaue  mi  ezturbimur  p«i8si'»ainne.  ^  Zeiui 
d«  formi  e«t  invidentiir  upccif*  ne  quis  furma  quam 
amamuf  ft-uatur.  ^>  3  de  Antiiia.  ^*  "  Haa  not 

every  one  ofttieiilaves  tlial  went  to  meet  him  returned 
this  night  from  the  supfter  V  ^*  R.  de  Anima.  Tan* 

gimur  zelotypia  de  ptipilii>»,  liboris  rhariiKjiie  cure  iioa- 
itm  roncreditit,  non  de  forma,  md  ne  male  sit  iis.  aut 
ne  nobis  sibique  parent  ignominiam.  ^  Plutarch. 

^Senec  in  Herr.  fur.  ^  £xod.  xx.  '•Lucan. 


wDaneue  Aphoris.  polit.  eemuer  metuunt  ne  eorum 
auctoritas  minuatur.  <»  Belli  Neapol.  lib.  5.  oDici 
non  potest  quam  tenuea  et  inflrmaa  causes  habent 
mnroris  et  suapicionis,  et  hie  eat  morbus  occultur,  qui 
in  familiis  principum  regnat.  "Omnes  amuloa  in* 
terff>cit.    Lamprid.  MO>ii(tant.  agricult.  lib.  10.  e. 

5.  Cypariasc  Eteoclia  filie,  saltantes  ad  emuiationem 
dearum  in  puteum  demolite  sunt,  aed  terra  miaerata, 
cupreaaoe  inde  produzit.  *>  Ovid.  Met. 
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itself,  or  matters  of  commodity,  it  produceth  lamentable  effects,  especially  amongst 
tyrants,  in  despoiico  Imperioj  and  such  as  are  more  feared  than  beloved  of  Ihor  sob- 
jects,  that  get  and  keep  their  sovereignty  by  force  and  fear.  "  Quod  cimbm  kam 
te  invitis  sciasj  Sfc,^  as  Phalans,  Dionysius,  Periander  held  theirs.  For  thoogh  fear« 
cowardice,  and  jealousy,  in  Plutarch's  opinion,  be  the  common  causes  of  tyian&T} 
as  in  Nero,  Ca^gula,  Tiberius,  yet  most  take  them  to  be  symptoms.  For  "^  vbot 
slave,  what  hangman  (as  Bodine  well  expresseth  this  passion,  Z.  2.  c.  5.  de  rep,)  ca 
so  cruelly  torture  a  condemned  person,  as  this  fear  and  suspicion  ?  Fear  of  dcaik. 
infamy,  torments,  are  those  furies  and  vultures  that  vex  and  disquiet  tynnts,  ud 
torture  them  day  and  night,  with  perpetual  terrors  and  affrights,  envy,  suspicion,  ku* 
desire  of  revenge,  and  a  thousand  such  disagreeing  perturbations,  turn  and  affright 
the  soul  out  of  the  hinges  of  health,  and  more  grievously  wound  and  pierce,  dao 
those  cruel  masters  can  exasperate  and  vex  their  apprentices  or  servants,  with  dabs, 
whips,  chains,  and  tortures."  Many  terrible  examples  we  have  in  this  kind,  amongst 
the  Turks  especially,  many  jealous  outrages ;  "  Selimus  killed  Komutus  his  youngest 
brother,  five  of  his  nephews,  Mustapha  Bassa,  and  divers  others.  "Bajazet  the 
second  Turk,  jealous  of  the  valour  and  greatness  of  Achmet  Bassa,  caused  him  to 
be  slain.  **  Solyman  the  Magnificent  murdered  his  own  son  Mustapha ;  and  ^  u 
ordinary  thing  amongst  them,  to  make  away  their  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at 
the  first  coming  to  the  crown  :  'tis  all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  Others''  fune- 
rals. What  mad  pranks  in  his  jealous  fury  did  Herod  of  old  commit  in  Jewry,  when 
he  massacred  all  the  children  of  a  year  old  ?  ^  Valens  the  emperor  in  Constanti- 
nople, when  as  he  left  no  man  alive  of  quality  in  his  kingdom  that  had  his  name 
begun  with  Theo ;  Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii,  Theoduli,  &c.  They  vent 
all  to  their  long  home,  because  a  wizard  told  him  that  name  should  succeed  in  his 
empire.  And  what  furious  designs  hath  "Jo.  Basilius,  that  Muscovian  tyrant,  prac- 
tised of  late  ?  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  that  strange  suspicion,  which  Suetonius  reports 
of  Claudius  Caesar,  and  of  Domitian,  they  were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw :  asd 
which  Uerodian  of  Antoninus  and  Geta,  those  two  jealous  brothers,  the  one  could 
not  endure  so  much  as  the  other's  servants,  but  made  away  him,  his  chiefest  fol- 
lowers, and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers.  "  Maximinns  ^  per- 
ceiving himself  to  be  odious  to  most  men,  because  he  was  come  to  that  height  of 
honour  out  of  base  beginnings,  and  suspecting  his  mean  parentage  would  be  ob- 
jected to  him,  caused  all  the  senators  that  were  nobly  descended,  to  be  slain  in  a 
jealous  humour,  turned  all  the  servants  of  Alexander  his  predecessor  out  of  doors, 
and  slew  many  of  them,  because  they  lamented  their  master's  death,  suspecting  them 
to  be  traitors,  for  the  love  they  bare  to  him."  When  Alexander  in  his  fury  had 
made  Qitus  his  dear  friend  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now  (saith  ^  Curtius)  an 
alienation  in  his  subjects'  hearts,  none  durst  talk  with  him,  he  began  to  be  jealous 
of  himself,  lest  they  should  attempt  as  much  on  him,  ^  and  said  they  lived  like  so 
many  wild  beasts  in  a  wilderness,  one  afraid  of  another."  Our  modem  stories  afiord 
us  many  notable  examples.  ^  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  jealous  of  Henry  of 
Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  anno  1588,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  cham- 
ber. "  Louis  the  Eleventh  was  so  suspicious,  he  durst  not  trust  his  children,  ereiy 
man  about  him  he  suspected  for  a  traitor ;  many  strange  tncks  Comineus  telleth  of 
him.  How  jealous  was  our  Henry  the  *'  Fourth  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  after  he  was  deposed  ?  and  of  his  own  son  Henry  in  his  latter  days? 
which  the  prince  well  perceiving,  came  to  visit  his  father  in  his  sickness,  in  a  watchet 
velvet  gown,  full  of  eyelet  holes,  and  with  needles  sticking  in  them  (as  an  emblem 
of  jealousy),  and  so  pacified  his  suspicious  father,  after  some  speeches  and  protesta- 
tions, which  he  had  used  to  that  purpose.   Perpetual  imprisonment,  as  that  of  Robert 

** Seneca.  ^  Quit  autem  carnifez  addictum  lup-    timet  omnet  ne  intidic  caaent.  HerodoC  1. 7.   Maxiiai- 


plicio  crudeliua  afficiat,  quam  metut?  Metus  inquaxn 
luortia,  iaikmiB  cniciatiu,  auiii  ilie  ultricef  furia  que 
tyrannoa  ezagitaDt.  Jkc.  Multo  acerbius  Muciant  et 
pUDfunt,  quam  crudelea  domini  servos  vinctos  fustibua 
ac  tormentis  exulcerare  poasunt.  *  Lonioerus,  To. 

1.  Turc.  hist.  c.  24.  *  Jovius  vita  ejus.  *•  Knowles. 
Bttsbequius.  Sand.  fol.  52.  *'  Nicephoros,  lib.  11.  c 
4S.  Socrates,  lib.  7.  cap.  35.  Neque  Valens  alicui  pe- 
percit  qui  Theo  cognomine  vocaretur.  **  Aieiand. 

Gaguin.  Muacov.  hist,  deacrip.  e.  &  "  D.  Fletcher, 


nus  in  visum  se  sentiens,quod  ex  infino  loco  ia  tMoum 
fortunam  venisset  raoribus  ac  genere  barbams,  Bwtu«^ 
ne  natalium  obscurilas  objiceretur,  omnes  AkxanJn 
predecesaoris  ministros  ex  aula  ejecit,  pluribos  iater- 
fectis  quod  mcesti  essrnt  ad  mortem  Alexaodri.issMfiaf 
inde  metuens.  •*  Lib.  8.  tanquam  term  solitodiM 

vi vebaiit.  terrentes  alios,  timentes.  *  Serra,  Ibl.  Ji 
«  Neap.  beUi,  lib.  5.  nulli  proraus  homini  fidebat,oaBei 
inaidiari  sibi  putabat.  •'Camdea's  Bcasia^ 


Mem.  1.  Subfi.  1.]  Jealousy  of  BeaaU.  565 

*  Buke  of  Normandy,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First,  forbidding  of  marriage  to 
some  persons,  with  such  hke  edicts  and  prohibitions,  are  ordinary  in  all  states.  In 
a  word  (^as  he  said)  three  things  cause  jealousy,  a  mighty  state,  a  rich  treasure,  a 
fair  wife ;  or  where  there  is  a  cracked  title,  much  tyranny,  and  exactions.  In  our 
state,  as  being  freed  from  all  these  fears  and  miseries,  we  may  be  most  secure  and 
happy  under  the  reign  of  our  fortunate  prince : 


'"  Hi«  fortune  hath  indebted  him  to  none 
But  to  all  bis  people  univeraally ; 
And  not  to  them  but  for  their  love  alone, 
Which  they  account  as  placed  worthily. 


Be  is  so  set,  be  hath  no  cauae  to  be 
Jealouf .  or  dreadAil  of  diiloyalty ; 
The  pedeatal  whereon  hif  greatnea  itaBda, 
la  held  of  all  our  hearta,  and  all  our  handa.*' 


But  I  rove,  I  confess.  These  equivocations,  jealousies,  and  many  such,  which  cni- 
eify  the  souls  of  men,  are  not  here  properly  meant,  or  in  this  distinction  of  ours  in- 
cluded, but  that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love,  and  wherein  they  can  brook 
no  co-rival,  or  endure  any  participation :  and  thus  jealousy  belongs  as  well  to  brute 
beasts,  as  men.  Some  creatures,  saith  '  Vives,  swans,  doves,  cocks,  bulls,  &c.,  are 
jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as  much  moved,  for  fear  of  communion. 


*  "  Gref e  pro  toto  bplia  juvenei. 
Si  con  Jufio  tirouere  mjo, 
Poaeunt  timidi  prclia  cervi, 
Et  mugitUB  dant  eoncepli  aigna  furoria.** 


"  In  Venua*  cauae  what  mighty  battles  make 
Your  raving  bulls,  and  stirs  for  their  herd*B  sake : 
And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous, 
Will  fight  and  ruar,  if  once  they  be  but  Jealous." 


In  bulls,  horses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned.  Bulls  especially,  alium 
in  pascuis  non  admittit^  he  will  not  admit  another  bull  to  feed  in  the  same  pasture, 
saith  '  Oppin :  which  Stephanus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Poland,  used  as  an  impress, 
with  that  motto,  Regnum  mm  capU  duos.  R.  T.  in  his  Blason  of  Jealousy,  telleth 
a  story  of  a  swan  about  Windsor,  that  finding  a  strange  cock  with  his  mate,  did 
swim  I  know  not  how  many  miles  after  to  kill  him,  and  when  he  had  so  done,  came 
back  and  killed  his  hen;  a  certain  truth,  he  saith,  done  upon  Thames,  as  many 
watermen,  and  neighbour  gentlemen,  can  tell.  Fidem  suam  liberet;  for  my  part,  I 
do  believe  it  may  be  true;  for  swans  have  ever  been  branded  with  that  epithet  of 
jealousy. 

*  TluitaUnu  Msaaaa  agatnat  kit  dtatA  that  ringtth^ 
Andek*  tkt  amte  tJUU  ^  ittUk  hoi§  bringetk. 

*Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous  than  any  other  creatures 
whatsoever;  and  those  old  Egyptians,  as  'Pierius  informeth  us,  express  in  their 
hieroglyphics,  the  passion  of  jealousy  by  a  camel ;  ^  because  that  fearing  the  worst 
still  about  matters  of  veneiy,  he  loves  solitudes,  that  he  may  enjoy  his  pleasure 
alone,  et  in  quoscunque  obvios  insurgitj  Zelotypue  stimulis  agitatus^  he  will  quarrel 
and  fight  with  whatsoever  comes  next,  man  or  beast,  in  his  jealous  fits.  I  have  read 
as  much  of  '  crocodiles  \  and  if  Peter  Martyr^s  authority  be  authentic,  legat.  Baby- 
laniccR^  lib.  3.  you  shall  have  a  strange  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  related.  An- 
other story  of  the  jealousy  of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  Fabricius,  Tract.  3.  cap.  5.  de 
loqueld  animalium. 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men,  and  is  as  well  amongst  bachelors 
as  married  men.  If  it  appear  amongst  bachelors,  we  commonly  call  them  rivals  or 
co-rivals,  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  hver,  rivales^  d  *rivo;  for  as  a  river,  saith  Acron 
tfi  Hor.  Art.  Poet,  and  Donat.  tn  Ter.  Biunuch.  divides  a  common  ground  between 
two  men,  and  both  participate  of  it,  so  is  a  woman  indififerent  between  two  suitors, 
both  likely  to  enjoy  her ;  and  thence  comes  this  emulation,  which  breaks  out  many 
times  into  tempestuous  storms,  and  produceth  lamentable  efilects,  murdei  itself,  with 
much  cruelty,  many  single  combats.  They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury  done 
unto  them  before  their  mistress,  and  in  her  defence  will  bite  off  one  another^s  noses; 
they  are  most  impatient  of  any  fiout,  disgrace,  lest  emulation  or  participation  in  that 
kind.  ^^^  Lacerat  lacerium  Largi  mordax  Memnius.  Memnius  the  Roman  (as  Tully 
telb  the  story,  de  oralore^  lib.  2.),  being  co-rival  with  Largus  Terracina,  bit  him  by 
the  arm,  which  fact  of  his  was  so  famous,  that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a  proverb  in 
those  parts.    "  Phaedria  could  not  abide  his  co-rival  Thraso ;  for  when  Parmeno  de- 


*  Mat.  Paris.  *"  R.  T.  notis  in  blason  Jealnusie. 

M*  Daniel  in  his  Paneityric  to  the  king.  *  3.  de  anima, 
cap.  de  lel.  Animalia  qiiedem  selolypia  tanguntur,  ut 
olores,  eolumbc,  galli,  tauri,  kjc  ob  metum  oommu- 
nionia  sSeneca.  *Lib.  11.  Cynoget.  •Chaucer, 
in  hia  Assembly  of  Fowls.  •  Aldernvand.  «  Lib.  IS. 
vflibi  timciM  area  res  venereaa,  soliludinee  amal  quo 

2X 


solus  sola  ftemlna  fhiatur.  •  Croeodlli  lelocypi  et 

uzomm  amantissimi,  4^~  •Qui  diridit  agnim 

commnnem ;  inde  deducitur  ad  amantee.       >*  Erasmus 
chil.  I.  cent.  9.  adag.  99.  "  Ter.  Eun.  Act.  1.  ae.  1. 

Mttnus  nostrum  ornato  verbis,  et  latum  muilttm,  quoad 
poteria,  ab  ea  pellito. 
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Love-Melancholp. 


[Part.  3.  Sec.  X 


M  "  Tu  mihi  vel  ferro  p«ctu#,  re\  perde  Teneno, 
A  dnoiinA  tantum  te  modo  tolie  meA: 

Te  sociuin  viue  te  corporit  ease  licebit, 
I'e  dominum  admitto  rebua  amice  meia. 

Lecto  te  aolum.  lecto  te  deprecor  nno, 
Bivalem  poaaum  non  e^o  ferre  lovem.** 


manded,  numquid  aliud  imperasf  whether  he  would  command  him  any  more  ser- 
vice :  ^  No  more  (saith  he)  but  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  to  drive  away  his  co-nval 
if  he  could.''  Constantine,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  husbandry,  cap.  1 1,  hath  a 
pleasant  tale  of  the  pine-tree;  "she  was  once  a  fair  maid,  whom  Pineus  and  Boreas, 
two  co-rivals,  dearly  sought;  but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  Slc.  And  in  hk 
eighteenth  chapter  he  telleth  another  tale  of  "  Mars,  that  in  his  jealousy  slew  Adonis. 
Petronius  calleth  this  passion  amaniium  furiosum  amulcUionem^K  furious  emnlatioa; 
and  their  symptoms  are  well  expressed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  his  first  Cant^- 
bury  Tale.  It  will  make  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  fall  out ;  they  will  endure 
all  other  things  to  be  common,  goods,  lands,  moneys,  participate  of  each  pleasure, 
and  take  in  good  part  any  disgraces,  injuries  in  another  kind;  but  as  Propertius  well 
describes  it  in  an  elegy  of  his,  in  this  Uiey  will  suffer  nothing,  have  no  ca-iivals. 

**  Btab  me  witb  aword,  or  polaon  atfong 

Give  me  to  work  my  bane  : 
6p  thou  ooort  nut  my  laaa,  ao  ttea 

Prom  mictrpss  mine  reflrain. 
Command  myaelf,  my  body,  parw^ 

Aa  thine  own  gooda  take  all. 
And  aa  my  ever  dearest  fiieiid, 

I  ever  uae  tbee  ahall. 
O  ajpare  my  love,  to  have  alone 

Her  to  myaeir  I  crave. 
Nay,  Jame  himaelf  t  *ll  not  eodara 

My  rival  for  to  have.** 

This  jealousy,  which  I  am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs  to  married  men,  in 
respect  of  their  own  wives ;  to  whose  estate,  as  no  sweetness,  pleasure,  happiness 
can  be  compared  in  the  world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  lovingly  together ;  so  if  thej 
disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pills  of  sorrow  and  grief,  disastrous  mischief, 
mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discontents,  are  not  to  be  separated  from  them.  A 
most  violent  passion  it  is  where  it  taketh  place,  an  unspeakable  torment,  a  hellish 
torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Ariosto  calls  it,  ^  a  fury,  a  continual  fever,  full  of  sus- 
picion, fear,  and  sorrow,  a  mart3nrdom,  a  mirth-marring  monster.  The  sorrow  and 
grief  of  heart  of  one  woman  jealous  of  another,  is  heavier  than  death,  Ecclus.  xxviii.  6. 
as  "  Peninnah  did  Hannah,  vex  her  and  upbraid  her  sore.^^  ^is  a  main  vexation,  a 
most  intolerable  burden,  a  corrosive  to  all  content,  a  frenzy,  a  madness  itself;  as 
^  Beneditto  Varchi  proves  out  of  that  select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  de  la  Casa,  that 
reverend  lord,  as  he  styles  him. 

Sub  SECT.  II. — Causes  of  Jfahusy,  Who  are  most  apt.  IdUness,  melancholy,  imh 
potency^  long  absence,  beauty,  wantonness,  naught  themselves.  Allurements,  from 
time,  place,  persons,  bad  usage,  causes. 

Astrologers  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  sign  of  this  bitter  passion,  and  out  of 
every  man's  horoscope  will  give  a  probable  conjecture  whether  he  will  be  jealous  or 
no,  and  at  what  time,  by  direction  of  the  significators  to  their  several  promissors : 
their  aphorisms  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Pontanus,  Schoner,  Junctine,  &c.  Bodine, 
cap.  5.  meth.  hist,  ascribes  a  great  cause  to  the  country  or  clime,  and  disconrselh 
largely  there  of  this  subject,  saying,  that  southern  men  are  more  hot,  lascivious,  and 
jealous,  than  such  as  live  in  the  north;  they  can  hardly  contain  themselves  in  those 
hotter  climes,  but  are  most  subject  to  prodigious  lust  Leo  Afer  telleth  incredible 
things  almost,  of  the  lust  and  jealousy  of  his  countrymen  of  Africa,  and  especially 
such  as  live  about  Carthage,  and  so  doth  every  geographer  of  them  in  '^Asia,  Tur- 
key, Spaniards,  Italians.  Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkanls,  England  tobacco- 
nists, France  dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath  jealous  husbands.  And 
in  ^  Italy  some  account  them  of  Piacenza  more  jealous  than  the  rest.  In  **6erroany, 
France,  Britain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscovy,  they  are  not  so  troubled  with  this  feral 
malady,  although  Damianus  d  Goes,  which  I  do  much  wonder  at,  in  his  topography 
of  Lapland,  and  Herbastein  of  Russia,  against  the  stream  of  all  other  geographers, 
would  fiisten  it  upon  those  northern  inhabitants.  Altomarius  Poggius,  and  Munster 
in  his  description  of  Baden,  reports  that  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  go  commonly 


1*  Piniia  puella  quondam  fait,  tor..  >*  Mars  zelo- 

tvpua  Adonidem  interfecit.        i«  R.  T.        »  I  Sam.  i.  a 
M  BlaxoQ  of  Jealouay.        &'  MuUerum  eonditio  miaera ; 


nnllam  boneatara  credunt  nisi  doao  concloaa  rival 
u  Fines  Moriaoa.  ^  Nomen  selotypuB  apod 

tocuoi  aon  Jiabei,  lib.  3.  c  & 


Mem.  1 .  Subs.  2.] 


Causes  ofJtdUms^, 
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into  the  baths  together,  without  all  suspicion,  ^'  the  name  of  jealousy  ^saith  Munsterj 

is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of  among  tliem.'^     In  Friesland  the  women  kiss  him 

they  drink  to,  and  are  kissed  again  of  those  they  pledge.    The  virgins  in  Holland 

go  hand  in  hand  with  young  men  from  home,  glide  on  the  ice,  such  is  their  harmless 

hberty,  and  lodge  together  abroad  without  suspicion,  which  rash  Sansovinus  an 

Italian  makes  a  great  sign  of  unchastity.     In  France,  upon  small  acquaintance,  it  is 

usual  to  court  other  men's  wives,  to  come  to  their  houses,  and  accompany  them  arm 

in  arm  in  tlie  streets,  without  imputation.     In  the  most  northern  countries  young 

men  and  maids  familiarly  dance  together,  men  and  their  wives,  '^  which,  Siena  only 

excepted,  Italians  may  not  abide.    The  ''  Greeks,  on  the  other  side,  have  their  private 

baths  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not  come  near,  nor  so  much  as  see  one 

another :  and  as  "Bodine  observes  lib,  5.  d^  repub.  ^^  the  Italians  could  never  endure 

this,'^  or  a  Spaniard,  the  very  conceit  of  it  would  make  him  mad :  and  for  that  cause 

they  lock  up  their  women,  and  will  not  sufier  them  to  be  near  men,  so  much  as  in 

the  **  church,  but  with  a  partition  between.    He  telleth,  moreover,  how  that  ^  when 

he  ^was  ambassador  in  England,  he  heard  Mendoza  the  Spanish  legate  finding  fault 

w^ith  it,  as  a  filthy  custom  for  men  and  women  tq  sit  promiscuously  in  churches 

together ;  but  Dr.  Dale  the  master  of  the  requests  told  him  again,  that  it  was  indeed  a 

filthy  custom  in  Spain,  where  they  could  not  contain  themselves  from  lascivioas 

thoughts  in  their  holy  places,  but  not  with  us."     Baronius  in  his  Annals,  out  of 

£u8ebius,  taxeth  Licinius  the  emperor  for  a  decree  of  his  made  to  this  effect,  Juhens 

ne  viri  simul  cum  mulieribus  in  ecclesid  inleressetU :  for  being  prodigiously  naught 

himself,  aliorum  naturam  ex  sud  vitiosd  mente  spectavit^  he  so  esteemed  others.   But 

we  are  far  from  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will  permit  our  wives  and  daughters 

to  go  to  the  tavern  with  a  friend,  as  Aubanus  saith,  mado  absU  lascivia^  and  suspect 

nothing,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  which,  as  Erasmus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles, 

they  cannot  endure.    England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  and  hell  for  horses :  Italy  a 

paradise  for  horses,  hell  for  women,  as  the  diverb  goes.    Some  make  a  question 

whether  this  headstrong  passion  rage  more  in  women  than  men,  as  Montaigne  1.  3. 

But  sure  it  is  more  outrageous  in  women,  as  all  other  melancholy  is,  by  reason  of 

the  weakness  of  their  sex.     Scaliger  Poet,  lib,  cap.  13.  concludes  against  women : 

**  ^^  Besides  their  inconstancy,  treachery,  suspicion,  dissimulation,  superstition,  pride, 

(for  all  women  are  by  nature  proud)  desire  of  sovereignty,  if  they  be  great  women, 

(he  gives  instance  in  Juno)  bitterness  and  jealousy  are  the  most  remarkable  afiections. 


Bed  neque  Tulvus  aper  media  tain  fulvua  in  iraeat, 
Fulmineo  rapidoa  dum  rotat  ore  canea. 
Nee  leo,"  ice 


'*  Tiger,  boar,  bear,  viper,  lioneaa, 
A  wooian'a  fury  cannot  expreaa.** 


•"~-  •»•»'»   •»»— 

^  Some  say  red-headed  women,  palensoloured,  black-eyed,  and  of  a  shrill  voice, 
are  most  subject  to  jealousy. 

*>"  High  colour  in  a  woman  cboler  ahowa. 
Naught  are  tliey,  peevish,  proud,  maiicloos ; 
Bat  worat  of  all,  red,  ahrill,  and  Jealuua." 

Comparisons  are  odious,  I  neither  parallel  them  with  others,  nor  debase  them  any 
more :  men  and  women  are  both  bad,  and  too  subject  to  this  pernicious  infirmity. 
It  is  most  part  a  symptom  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater  and  Valescus  teach 
us :  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous  apt  to  be  melancholy. 


Pale  Jealousy,  child  of  insatiate  love, 
Of  heart-sick  thouglita  which  melancholy  bred, 
A  bell'tormenting  fear,  no  faith  can  move, 
By  discontent  with  deadly  poiaun  fed; 


With  heedless  youth  and  error  vainly  led. 
A  mortal  plague,  a  virtue -drowning  flood, 
A  hellish  dre  not  quenched  but  with  blood.* 


If  idleness  concur  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous ;  'tis 
^  Nevisanus'  note,  '^  an  idle  woman  is  presumed  to  be  lascivious,  and  often  jealous.'^ 
Mulier  cum  sola  cogitat^  male  cogiiat :  and  'tis  not  unlikely,  for  they  have  no  other 
business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 
More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.    Impotency  first,  when  a  man  is 


*  Fines  Moris,  part.  3.  cap.  2.  *>  Busbequius. 

Sands.  **  Prsi  amore  el  aelntypia  sspius  insaniunt. 
■  Australes  ne  sacra  quideui  piiMica  fieri  patiuniur, 
nisi  uterque  sezus  pariete  medio  dividatur:  et  quum  in 
Angliani  inquit,  leKatioiiis  causa  profectus  esaem,  au* 
divi  Mendosam  legatum  Hiapaniarum  dioentem  turpe 
viroa  el  iSBminas  in,  Jte.      m  IiIm  :  muUaraa  ima- 


terquam  quod  sunt  infldx,  suspicaces,  inconstantes,  in- 
sidioae,  simulatrices,  supcrstitiossB,  et  si  potentea,  in- 
tolerabiles.  amore  Keloiy|Me  supra  modum.  Ovid.  9.  da 
art.        ^  Bartello.  »  R.  '1*.  ^  Lib.  S.  num.  & 

mulier  otioea  facile  prBaumiiur  luzurioaa,  et  aspa  ae. 
lotypa. 


Lofct'MelaneMjf. 


[Patt.  3.  Sect  3. 


not  able  of  himself  to  peifonn  those  dues  which  he  ought  unto  his  wife :  for  thoagfa 
he  be  an  honest  liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may  make  a  qnestioa, 
an  swum  cui^que  tribuat^  whether  he  give  every  one  their  own ;  and  therefore  when 
he  takes  notice  of  his  wants,  and  perceives  her  to  be  more  craving,  clamorom,  ia- 
satiable  and  prone  to  lust  than  is  fit,  he  begins  presently  to  suspect,  that  wherein  lie 
•  is  defective,  she  will  satisfy  herself,  she  will  be  pleased  by  some  other  means.  Cor- 
nelius Gallus  hath  elegantly  expresiBed  this  humour  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lychms. 

*^*  Jamque  alios  Juvenea  ali<iaqae  rpquirit  aesorea. 
Me  vocat  imbelleiii  decrepitumque  aeaem,**  Ac 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and  dry  by  nature,  and  mar- 
ried sued  pleniSj  to  young  wanton  wives ;  with  old  doting  Janivere  in  Cbaocer,  they 
begin  to  mistrust  all  is  not  well, 

Jimd  UUrrfor*  k$f$mrid  UU*  cmekM. 


And  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  old  age  is  a  disease  of  itself,  loathsome,  full  of 
picionand  fear;  when  it  is  at  best,  unable,  unfit  for  such  matters.  *T<un  tgtta  maptm 
^tiiim  bruma  tnessibuSj  as  welcome  to  a  young  woman  as  snow  in  harvest,  saitfa  Ne- 
visanus :  Et  si  capis  juoenculam^  facbtt  tihi  comua :  marry  a  lusty  maid  and  she 
will  surely  graft  horns  on  thy  head.  **^  All  women  are  slippery,  ofien  uniaithfbl  to 
their  husbands  (as  iEneas  Sylvius  epist,  38.  seconds  him),  but  to  old  men  most 
treacherous :  they  had  rather  mortem  amplexarier^  lie  with  a  corse  than  such  a  ooe: 
^Oderunt  ilium  pueri^  corUemnunt  mulieres.  On  the  other  side  many  men,  saith 
Hieronymus,  are  suspicious  of  their  wives,  "  if  they  be  lightly  given,  but  old  folki 
above  the  rest.  Insomuch  that  she  did  not  complain  without  a  cause  in  "Apuleins, 
of  an  old  bald  bedridden  knave  she  had  to  her  good  man :  ^  Poor  woman  as  1  aB^ 
what  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  an  old  grim  sire  to  my  husband,  as  bald  as  a  coot,  as  Uuk 
and  as  unable  as  a  child,''  a  bedful  of  bones,  *^  he  keeps  all  the  doors  barred  and 
locked  upon  me,  woe  is  me,  what  shall  I  do  T'  He  was  jealous,  and  she  made  him 
a  cuckold  for  keeping  her  up :  suspicion  without  a  cause,  hard  usage  is  able  of  itself 
to  make  a  woman  fly  out,  that  was  otherwise  honest. 


"pleraique  bonaa  tractatio  pravaa 
><•••  •» 


Eaae  facit/ 

^  bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter."  JVaiR  quando  mulieres  eognoscuni  mariiwm  hoc 
advertere^  licetUius  pecca$U^  '^  as  Nevisanus  holds,  when  a  woman  thinks  her  bus- 
band  watcheth  her,  she  will  sooner  o^nd ;  ^Liberius  peccant^  et  pudor  omnis  ahcst^ 
rough  handling  makes  them  worse :  as  the  goodwife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  brags, 

/a  kU  Mm  grtm$9  J  m€d«  MmfrU 
Far  ti^gtr  •ndfor  tnrf  Jealnsit, 

Of  two  extremes,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst  Tis  a  great  fault  (for  some  men 
are  uxarii)  to  be  too  fond  of  their  wives,  to  dote  on  them  as  "  Senior  Deliro  on  his 
Fallace,  to  be  too  efleminate,  or  as  some  do,  to  be  sick  for  their  wives,  breed  chil- 
dren for  them,  and  like  the  ^Tiberini  lie  in  for  them,  as  some  birds  hatch  eggs  by  turns, 
they  do  all  women's  offices :  Cslius  Rhodiginus  ant.  lect,  lib.  6.  cap.  24.  makes  men- 
tion of  a  fellow  out  of  Seneca,  **  that  was  so  besotted  on  his  wife,  he  could  nbt  en- 
dure a  moment  out  of  her  company,  he  wore  her  scarf  when  he  went  abroad  next 
his  heart,  and  would  never  drink  but  in  that  cup  she  began  first  We  have  many 
such  fondlings  that  are  their  wives'  pack-horses  and  slaves,  {nam  grave  malum  uxor 
super ans  virum  simm,  as  the  comical  poet  hath  it,  there's  no  greater  misery  to  a  man 
than  to  let  his  wife  domineer)  to  carry  her  mufi^  dog,  and  fan,  let  her  wear  the 
breeches,  lay  out,  spend,  and  do  what  she  will,  go  and  come  whither,  when  she  will, 
they  give  consent 

**  Here,  Uke  my  muff,  and,  do  you  hear,  good  man ; 


I** 

Now  give  me  pearl,  and  carry  you  my  fan,**  Ac 


*— ~**  pnacit  pallam,  redimieola,  inaurca; 
Carre,  quid  bic  ceaaas  7  vulgo  vutt  ilia  videri, 
Tu  pete  lecticaa*' 


*'*And  BOW  ibe  requirea  otiier  youtba  and  other 
loToa,  eailfl  me  an  imbecile  and  decrepit  old  man.** 
*Lib.  S.  num.  4.  taQuum  omnibua  infidelea 

fomine,  aeniboa  infideliaaime.  '*  Mimnernus. 

*Viz  aliqua  non  impudica,  et  quam  noo  auspectam 
merito  quia  babeat.  •Lib.5.  de  aur.  aaino.    At 

ego  miaera  patre  meo  aeniorem  maritum  nacta  aum, 
dam  eocurbiu  ealviorem  et  quoTia  puero  fumiliorem, 


cunclam  domum  aerie  el  catenia  obditan  coatodicni 
M  Cbaloner.  »  Li b.  4.  n.  80.  >•  Ovid  9.  de  art. 

amandi.  "^  Every  Man  out  ofbia  Biimoar.  *GbI> 
cagninua  Apol.  Tiberini  ab  uiontm  partn  earoaa  vicea 
Bubeunt,  ut  avea  per  victta  incubant,  ac  *Ezitiuiaa 
faacia  uzoria  pectua  alligabat,  nee  monento  pncaeatM 
ejua  earere  poterat,  potumque  non  hanriebai 
guatatun  labria  ejua.  < 
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many  brave  and  woithy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kind,  muUosforJis  claros  do* 
meslica  lute  destruxU  infamia^  and  many  noble  senators  and  soldiers  (as  ^'  Pliny 
notes)  have  lost  their  honour,  in  being  uxorii^  so  sottishly  overruled  by  their  wives; 
and  therefore  Cato  in  Plutarch  made  a  bitter  jest  on  his  fellow-citizens,  the  Romans, 
^  we  govern  all  the  world  abroad,  and  our  wives  at  home  rule  us."  These  offend 
in  one  extreme ;  but  too  hard  and  too  severe,  are  far  more  offensive  on  the  other. 
As  just  a  cause  may  be  long  absence  of  either  party,  when  they  must  of  necessity 
be  much  from  home,  as  lawyers,  physicians,  mariners,  by  their  professions;  or 
otherwise  make  frivolous,  impertinent  journeys,  tarry  long  abroad  to  no  purpose,  lie 
out,  and  are  gadding  still,  upon  small  occasions,  it  must  needs  yield  matter  of  sus- 
picion, when  they  use  their  wives  unkindly  in  the  meantime,  and  never  tarry  at  home, 
it  cannot  use  but  engender  some  such  conceit. 


*'  Uxor  li  eaiMs  amare  le  cof  itat 
Aut  tete  amari,  aut  potare,  aut  animo  obaequi, 
£x  libi  beo^  efae  soli,  quuui  mbi  ait  male.** 


"  If  tlioQ  be  abccnt  long,  thy  wife  tben  thinka, 
Th*  art  drunk,  at  eaw,  or  with  aoine  pretty  minx, 
*Tia  well  with  tbee,  or  elee  huioved  of  aome, 
Whilit  abe  poor  aoul  dotb  f^re  full  ill  at  home.** 


Hippocrates,  the  physician,  had  a  smack  of  this  disease ;  for  when  he  was  to  go 
home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  some  other  remote  cities  of  Greece,  he  writ  to  his  friend 
Dionysius  (if  at  least  those  ^  Epistles  be  his)  ^*  ^^  to  oversee  his  wife  in  his  absence, 
(as  Apollo  set  a  raven  to  watch  his  Coronis)  although  slie  lived  in  his  house  with 
her  father  and  mother,  who  he  knew  would  have  a  care  of  her ;  yet  that  would  not 
satisfy  his  jealousy,  he  would  have  his  special  friend  Dionysius  to  dwell  in  his 
house  with  her  all  the  time  of  his  peregrination,  and  to  observe  her  behaviour,  how 
she  carried  herself  in  her  husband's  absence,  and  that  she  did  not  lust  after  other 
men.  ^  For  a  woman  had  need  to  have  an  overseer  to  keep  her  honest ;  they  are 
bad  by  nature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and  if  they  be  not  curbed  in  time,  as  an  unpruned 
tree,  they  will  be  full  of  wild  branches,  and  degenerate  of  a  sudden."  Especially 
in  their  husband's  absence :  though  one  Lucretia  were  trusty,  and  one  Petiek>pe,  yet 
Cly  temnestra  made  Agamemnon  cuckold ;  and  no  question  there  be  too  many  of  her 
conditions.  If  their  husbands  tarry  too  long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business,  well 
they  may  suspect :  or  if  they  run  one  way,  their  wives  at  home  will  Hy  out  another, 
Quid  pro  quo.  Or  if  present,  and  give  them  not  that  content  which  they  ought, 
^Primum  ingrattSj  mox  invisiE  noetes  qua  per  somnum  transigurUur^  they  caimot 
endure  to  lie  alone,  or  to  fast  long.  ^^  Peter  Godefridus,  in  his  second  book  of  Love, 
and  sixth  chapter,  hath  a  story  out  of  St.  Anthony's  life,  of  a  gentleman,  who,  by 
that  good  man's  advice,  would  not  meddle  with  his  wife  in  the  passion  week,  but 
for  his  pains  she  set  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head.  Such  another  he  hath  out  of 
Absiemius,  one  persuaded  a  new  married  man,  ^^^to  forbear  the  three  first  nights, 
and  he  should  all  his  lifetime  after  be  fortunate  in  cattle,"  but  his  impatient  wife 
would  not  tarry  so  long :  well  he  might  speed  in  cattle,  but  not  in  children.  Such 
a  tale  hath  Heinsius  of  an  impotent  and  slack  scholar,  a  mere  student,  and  a  friend 
of  his,  that  seeing  by  chance  a  fine  damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs  marry  her, 
the  match  was  soon  made,  for  he  was  young  and  rich,  genis  gratus^  corpore  glabel- 
luSj  arte  muWscius^  etfortund  opulerUus^  like  that  Apollo  in  ^Apuleius.  The  first 
night,  having  liberally  taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  country  they  do)  my  fine  scholar 
was  so  fuzzled,  that  he  no  sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked 
till  morning,  and  then  much  Bbashedj  purpureis  formosa  rosis  cum  Aurora  ruberet^ 
when  the  fair  mom  with  purple  hue  'gan  shine,  he  made  an  excuse,  1  know  not  what, 
out  of  Hippocrates  Cous,  &c.,  and  for  that  time  it  went  current :  but  when  as  after- 
ward he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do,  she  fell  in  league  with  a  good  fellow, 
and  whilst  he  sat  up  late  at  his  study  about  those  criticisms,  mending  some  hard 


«i  Paneyyr.  Trajano.        «Ter.  Adeiph.  act.  1. 8c«.  1. 
«iPab.  Calvo.    Kavennate  interpretc.  ««Duui 

rediero  domum  nieam  babitabi0,et  licet  cum  parentibua 
habitet  hac  men  peregrinationn ;  earn  tamen  et  ejua 
more*  ob«ervabia  uti  abMntia  viri  aui  probe  degat,  nee 
alioa  viroa  cogitet  aut  qucraL  <•  Fosmina  wmper 

cuatode  eg  et  qui  ae  pudicam  eontineat ;  auapte  enim 
natura  nequitiaa  inaitaa  habet,  quaa  nisi  indiea  com- 
primat,  ut  arborea  stolonei  emittunt.  he  **  Hein- 

aiuf.        "  IJxor  cujuidam  nohiiia  quum  debitum  mari-  |  boc  negasaenl.  lib.  1. 
tale  sacro  paiaionia  bebdomada  uon  obtiuerei,  alierum 
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adiit.  ^  Netribua  prioribua  noctibus  rem  haberet 

cum  ea.uteMetin  peconbua  formuatu*.  ab  uzore  uiom 
impatiente.  Ate  *'i\>tam  noctem  bene  et  pudiod  ne- 
mini  moiastua  dormiendotraiiaegit;  mane  autem  quuaa 
nulliua  cnnacius  faciiioria  cibi  eaaet,  et  inertiae  pudaret, 
aodiaae  le  dicebat  eum  dolore  calculi  aolere  earn  coo- 
flictari.    Duo  pnecepla  juris  ud&  iiocte  expresail,  na* 


minem  Isaerat  ei  buiieale  vizerat,  sed  an  cuiim  cuii^ua 
I  refldi«lif«et,  quaeri  pmerat.    Muiiua  opiiior  et  Trebatiua 
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places  in  Festus  or  PoHux,  came  cold  to  bed,  and  would  tell  her  still  what  he  had 
done,  she  did  not  much  regard  what  he  said,  &c.  "  ^  She  would  have  another  mai- 
ter  mended  much  rather,  which  he  did  not  conceive  was  corrupt :''  thus  he  continued 
at  his  study  late,  she  at  her  sport,  alihi  enim  festivat  noctes  agUahat^^  hating  all 
scholars  for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began  to  suspect,  and  turned  a  little  yellow,  is 
well  he  might ;  for  it  was  his  own  fault ;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases  \^^  as 
oft  it  falls  out)  the  mends  is  in  their  own  hands,  they  must  thank  themselves.  Who 
will  pity  them,  saith  Neander,  or  be  much  oflended  with  such  wives,  n  decepta 
prius  viros  decipiatU^  et  camulos  reddanU  if  they  deceive  those  that  cozened  them 
first  A  lawyer's  wife  in  "Aristsnetus,  because  her  husband  was  negligent  in  hb 
business,  quando  Itcto  danda  opera,  threatened  to  coniute  him :  and  did  not  stick  to 
tell  Philinna,  one  of  her  gossips,  as  much,  and  that  aloud  for  him  to  hear :  **  If  be 
follow  other  men's  matters  and  leave  his  own,  Pll  have  an  orator  shall  plead  mj 
cause,"  I  care  not  if  he  know  it. 

A  fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousy  may  be  this,  when  he  that  is  deformed,  and 
as  Pindarus  of  Vulcan,  sine  gratiis  natusj  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  virtuously  given,  will 
marry  some  fair  nice  piece,  or  light  housewife,  begins  to  misdoubt  (as  well  he  may'< 
she  doth  not  afiect  him.  '^Us  est  cum  forma  magna  pudicUut,  beauty  and  honestr 
have  ever  been  at  odds.  Abraham  was  jealous  of  his  wife  because  she  was  iair :  so 
was  Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  when  he  made  her  creaking  shoes,  saith  ^  Philostratas. 
ne  macharetur,  sandalio  scilicet  deferetUe,  that  he  might  hear  by  them  when  she 
stirred,  which  Mars  indigni  ferrBj  ^  was  not  well  pleased  with.  Good  cause  had 
Vulcan  to  do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no  honester  than  she  should  be.  Your  fine 
faces  have  commonly  this  fault ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find,  saith  Francis  Philelphus  io 
an  episde  to  Saxola  his  friend,  a  rich  man  honest,  a  proper  woman  not  proud  or  co- 
chaste.    ^  Can  she  be  fair  and  honest  too  .^" 

M  »•  Scpe  etenim  oculuit  piet&  aese  hydra  tub  berba. 
Bub  specie  forme,  iocaato  te  Mrpd  uiarito 
Ncquain  animuc  vendit," 

He  that  marries  a  wife  that  is  snowy  fair  alone,  let  him  look,  saith  ^  Barbaras,  for 
no  better  success  than  Vulcan  had  with  Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Messalina.  And 
'tis  impossible  almost  in  such  cases  the  wife  should  contain,  or  the  good  man  not 
be  jealous :  for  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  Hi-proportioned,  unpleasing  in  those 
parts  which  women  most  afiect,  and  she  most  absolutely  fair  and  able  on  the  other 
side,  if  she  be  not  very  virtuously  given,  how  can  she  love  him  ?  and  although  she 
be  not  fair,  yet  if  he  admire  her  and  think  her  so,  in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute,  be 
holds  it  impossible  for  any  man  living  not  to  dote  as  he  doth,  to  look  on  her  and 
not  lust,  not  to  covet,  and  if  he  be  in  company  with  her,  not  to  lay  siege  to  her 
honesty :  or  else  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  his  infirmities,  deformities,  and  other 
men's  good  parts,  out  of  his  own  little  worth  and  desert,  he  distrusts  himself,  (Jot 
what  is  jealousy  but  distrust  ?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  afiect  him,  or  be  not  so  kiod 
and  loving  as  she  should,  she  certainly  loves  some  other  man  better  than  himself. 

^Nevisanus,  lib.  4.  num.  72,  will  have  barrenness  to  be  a  main  cause  of  jealousr. 
If  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some  other  shall,  they  will  leave  no  remedies 
unessayed,  and  thereupon  the  good  man  grows  jealous ;  1  could  give  an  instance, 
but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I  find  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have  been  formerly  naught 
themselves,  they  think  they  may  be  so  served  by  others,  they  turned  up  trump  be- 
fore the  cards  were  shufiled ;  they  shall  have  therefore  legem  talionis,  like  for  like. 


i*  *'  IpM  miser  docui,  quo  posiet  ludere  pacto 
Custodes,  eheu  uuuc  preuior  arte  mva/* 


"  Wretch  aa  I  was,  I  tau«eht  lier  bad  to  be. 
And  now  mine  own  sly  (ricks  are  put  upon 


Mala  mens,  malus  animus,  as  the  saying  is,  ill  dispositions  cause  ill  suspicions. 


WTbere  is  none  Jealous,  I  durst  pawn  my  life, 
But  he  that  hath  defiled  another's  wifie. 
And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  astray, 
He  straightway  thinics  bis  wife  will  tread  that  way.* 


■*AlteriuB  loci  emendationem  serio  optabat,  quem 
comipturo  esse  ille  non  invenit.  ^^Such  another 

tnle  is  in  Neander  de  Jocttseriis.  his  first  tale.  cs  ub. 
S.  £p.  3.  Si  per^rit  alienis  negotiis  operam  dare  sui 
negligens,  erit  alius  mihi  orator  qui  rem  meam  agat. 
■  Ovid,  rara  eel  concordia  furmiB  atque  pudicitic 
M  Episu  M  GUioU  auridcret  ejus  calceauentum. 


M  Hor.  epist.  15.  *'  Often  has  the  serpent  lain  hid  bt> 
neath  the  coloured  gra^s.  under  a  twautifal  a«pert,  and 
often  has  the  evil  incliuatiun  affected  a  sale  without 
the  husband's  privity.**  »  De  re  axoria.  lib.  1.  cap..S. 
^Caut  ste riles  sunt,  ez  mutatiooe  viri  se  putnat  ooa- 
cipere.       ••  Ti  buUua,  eleg.  6.       •  Witlief  1  tint. 
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Fo  these  two  above-named  caoMs,  or  incendiaries  of  this  rage,  I  may  very  well 
innex  those  circumstances  of  lime,  place,  persons,  by  which  it  ebbs  and  flows,  the 
'uel  of  this  fury,  as  '*  Vives  truly  observes ;  and  sucn  like  accidents  or  occasions, 
proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves,  or  others,  which  much  aggravate  and  intend 
this  suspicious  humour.  For  many  men  are  so  lasciviously  given,  either  out  of  a 
depraved  nature,  or  too  much  liberty,  which  they  do  assume  unto  themselves,  by 
reason  of  their  greatness,  in  that  they  are  noble  men,  (for  licentia  peccandi^  et  tnuU 
tUudo  peccarUium  are  great  motives)  though  their  own  wives  be  never  so  fair,  noble, 
virtuous,  honest,  wise,  able,  and  well  given,  they  must  have  change. 

*3  **  dui  cum  iegiiimi  Jungantur  ftcdere  lecti, 
Virtute  egr«giif,  fHCieque  donioque  puellif, 
Scoria  laujen,  fceda«qu«  lupaii  in  fornice  qucrunt, 
tt  per  adultfrium  nova  carpere  gauaia  tentaiit.** 

Quod  licet  ingratum  est^  that  which  is  ordinary,  is  unpleasant.  Nero  (saith  Tacitus) 
abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble  virtuous  lady,  and  loved  Acte,  a  base  quean 
in  respect.    ®  Cerinthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a  nobleman's  daughter,  and  courted  a  poor 

servant  maid.    tanta  est  aliend  in  messe  volupiasy  for  that  ^  ^  stolen  waters  be 

more  pleasant :''  or  as  ViteUius  the  emperor  was  wont  to  say,  Jucundiores  amores, 
qui  cum  periculo  habentuTj  like  stolen  venison,  still  the  sweetest  is  that  love  which 
is  most  difficultly  attained :  they  like  better  to  hunt  by  stealth  in  another  man's 
walk,  than  to  have  the  fairest  course  that  may  be  at  game  of  their  own. 


**  Who  being  niateh'd  to  wives  moet  viftuoua. 
Noble,  and  fair,  fly  out  la«civioui.*' 


*^"A0pice  ut  in  codIo  inodd  sol.  nioddluna  miuiftret, 
Bic  etiam  nubi«  una  pella  parftm  evt." 


'Ae  aun  and  moon  in  beaven  change  tbeir  courae, 
So  tbey  change  luvea,  though  often  to  the  worse." 


Or  that  some  fair  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  they  cannot  contain  themselves, 
be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it.  ^  Nessus,  the  centaur,  was  by  agreement  to 
carry  Hercules  and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus ;  no  sooner  had  he  set  Dejanira 
on  the  other  side,  but  he  would  have  oflered  violence  unto  her,  leaving  Hercules  to 
swim  over  as  he  could  :  and  though  her  husband  was  a  spectator,  yet  would  he  not 
desist  till  Hercules,  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot  him  to  death.  ^  Neptune  saw  by 
chance  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  Eunippius'  wife,  he  forthwith,  in  the  fury  of  his  lust, 
counterfeited  her  husband's  habit,  and  made  him  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard  CoUatine 
commend  his  wife,  and  was  so  far  enraged,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  night  to  her  he 
went.  *"  Theseus  stole  Ariadne,  vi  rapuit  that  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now 
being  old,  Helen,  a  girl  not  yet  ready  for  a  husband.  Great  men  are  most  part  thus 
affected  all,  ^^  as  a  horse  they  neigh,"  saith  ^  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbours'  wives, 
ut  visd  puUus  adhinnit  equd:  and  if  they  be  in  company  with  other  women, 
though  in  their  own  wives'  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and  dallying  with  them. 
Juno  in  Lucian  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still  kissing  Ganymede  before  her 
face,  which  did  not  a  little  oflend  her :  and  besides  he  was  a  counterfeit  Amphitryo, 
a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  played  many  such  bad  pranks,  too  long,  too 
shameful  to  relate. 

Or  that  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  fear  no  laws,  they  dare  freely 
keep  whores  at  their  wives'  noses.  'Tis  too  frequent  with  noblemen  to  be  dis- 
honest ;  Pietasj  prohitaSj  fides^  privata  bona  sunt^  as  ^  he  said  long  since,  piety, 
chastity,  and  such  like  virtues  are  for  private  men :  not  to  be  much  looked  after  in 
great  courts :  and  which  Suetonius  of  the  good  princes  of  his  time,  they  might  be 
ail  engraven  in  one  ring,  we  may  truly  hold  of  chaste  potentates  of  our  age.  For 
great  personages  will  familiarly  run  out  in  this  kind,  and  yield  occasion  of  oflence. 
^'  Montaigne,  in  his  Essays,  gives  instance  in  Coesar,  Mahomet  the  Turk,  that  sacked 
Constantinople,  and  Ladislaus,^ing  of  Naples,  that  besieged  Florence :  great  men, 
and  great  soldiers,  are  commonly  great,  &c.,  prohatum  est^  they  are  good  doers. 
Mars  and  Venus  are  equally  balanced  in  their  actions. 


^  "  Militia  in  talea  nidum  fec^re  eoiumb«, 
Apparet  Marti  quam  sit  arnica  Venua.** 


"A  dove  within  a  head-piece  made  her  aesl. 
Twixt  Mars  and  Venus  see  an  interest.** 


Especially  if  they  be  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  suspicious  (read  more  in 
Aristotle,  Sect.  4.  proh,  19.)  asGalba,  Otho,  Domitian,  and  remarkable  Cssar  amongst 


**3de  Anima.    Crescit  ac  decreseit  zelutypia  euro 
personis,  locis,  temporibus,  negotiis.  o*  Marulius. 

"TibullusEpig.       **  Prov.  ix.  17.         ••  propert.  cleg. 
S>  ••  OTid.  lib.  0.    Meu  Paoaanias  Strabo,  quuui 


crevit  imbribus  hyemalibus.    Deianiram  suscipit.  Her* 
r4ilem  naodo  sequi  Jubet.  **  Lucian,  torn.  4. 

vpiatarch.        •'Cap.  v.&  "Seoeca.  ^^Libb 

S.  eapb  S3.  «  Patronius  CaUL 
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the  rest  ''^Urham  senate  uxores^  nuBckum  ealvvm  tuUiucimMs;  besides,  this  btll 
Cssar,  saith  Curio  in  Sueton,  was  omnium  mulierum  vir ;  he  made  love  to  Eoooe. 
queen  of  Mauritania ;  to  CleofMitra ;  to  Posthumia,  wife  to  Seqpus  SulpitiuB ;  to  LoUa. 
wife  to  Gabinius ;  to  Tertulla,  of  Crassus ;  to  Mutia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  1  know 
not  how  many  besides :  and  well  he  might,  for,  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  read,  be 
had  a  license  to  lie  with  whom  he  list  inter  alios  honores  Casari  deeretos  (as  Soe^ 
ton,  cap.  52.  de  Julio^  and  Dion,  lib,  44.  relate)  jus  illi  da/irM,  cunt  ^la^tucaafar 
faminis  se  jungendL  Every  private  history  will  yield  such  variety  of  instances: 
otherwise  good,  wise,  discreet  men,  virtuous  and  valiant,  but  too  fiiulty  in  this. 
Priamus  had  fifly  sons,  but  seventeen  alone  lawfully  begotten.  ^  Philippns  Boav 
left  fourteen  bastards.  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  a  good  prince  and  a  wise,  but,  saitfa 
Machiavel,  ^^  prodigiously  lascivious.  None  so  valiant  as  Castruccius  Gastnic&nus, 
but,  as  the  said  author  hath  it,  ^  none  so  incontinent  as  he  was.  And  'tia  not  only 
predominant  in  grandees  this  &ult :  but  if  you  will  take  a  great  man^s  testimoaT, 
His  familiar  with  every  base  soldier  in  France,  (and  elsewhere,  I  think).  ^  This  vice 
("  saith  mine  author)  is  so  common  with  us  in  France,  that  he  is  of  no  acooont. 
a  mere  coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  soldier,  that  is  not  a  notorious  whore- 
master.'^  In  Italy  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  that  besides  his  wife  hath  not  a  courtezy 
and  a  mistress.  'Tis  no  marvel,  then,  if  poor  women  in  such  cases  be  jealous,  whec 
they  shall  see  themselves  manifestly  neglected,contemned, loathed, unkindly  used :  their 
disloyal  husbands  to  entertain  others  in  their  rooms,  and  many  times  to  court  ladies 
to  their  &ces :  other  men's  wives  to  wear  their  jewels :  how  shall  a  poor  womac 
in  such  a  case  moderate  her  passion  ?  '"Q^is  iibi  nunc  Dido  cemenii  talia  sensus- 
How,  on  the  other  side,  shall  a  poor  man  contain  himself  from  this  feral  noabdr, 
when  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signs  of  his  wife's  inconstancy  ?  when,  as  Mil<^ 

wife,  she  dotes  upon  every  young  man  she  sees,  or,  as  "  Martial's  Sota, deserts 

sequitur  Cliium  marito^  ^  deserts  her  husband  and  follows  Clitus."  Though  her 
husband  be  proper  and  tall,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  able  to  give  contentment  to 
any  one  woman,  yet  she  will  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  Juvenal's  Iberina  to  a 
liair,  she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye  as  one  man.  If  a  young  gallant  come  by 
chance  into  her  presence,  a  fastidious  brisk,  that  can  wear  his  clothes  well  in  fashioik 
with  a  lock,  jingling  spur,  a  feather,  that  can  cringe,  and  withal  compliment,  court  a 

fentlewoman,  she  raves  upon  him,  ^  O  what  a  lovely  proper  man  he  was,''  another 
lector,  an  Alexander,  a  goodly  man,  a  demi-god,  how  sweetly  he  carried  himseli^ 
with  how  comely  a  grace,  sic  oculos^  sic  ille  manus^  sic  ora  ferebatj  how  neatly  be 
did  wear  his  clothes !  "  Quam  sese  ore  ferens^  quam  forii  pectore  et  ttrmis^  how 
bravely  did  he  discourse,  ride,  sing,  and  dance,  Slc,  and  then  she  begins  to  loaibe 
her  husband,  repugnans  osculatur^  to  hate  him  and  his  filthy  beard,  his  goatish  com- 
plexion, as  Doris  said  of  Polyphemus, '''  lotus  qui  samem^  lotus  ut  hircus  oltU  he  ii 
a  rammy  fulsome  fellow,  a  goblin-faced  fellow,  he  smells,  he  stinks,  Et  capos  simml 

aUiumque  ructal^ si  quando  ad  thalamum^  Sfc,^  how  like  a  dizzard,  a  fooL  an 

ass,  he  looks,  how  like  a  clown  he  behaves  himself!  '*she  will  not  come  near  him 
by  her  own  good  will,  but  wholly  rejects  him,  as  Venus  did  her  fuliginous  Vulcan, 
at  last,  AVc  Deus  hunc  mensd^  Dea  nee  dignata  cubili  est.^  So  did  Lucretia,  a  lady 
of  Senae,  after  she  had  but  seen  Euryalus,  in  Euriahim  totaferebatur^  domum  reversa^ 
4rc.,  she  would  not  hold  her  eyes  off  him  in  his  presence,  — "^(an/tim  egrcgis 
decus  enitet  ore^  and  in  his  absence  could  think  of  none  but  him,  odii  virum^  she 
loathed  her  husband  forthwith,  might  not  abide  him : 


*  "  El  conjugalM  iieglifeni  tori,  vjro 
fnewnte,  aeerbo  nauwat  fiuUdio  f* 


I 


**  All  v*"**^  ^^  lA^'  of  matrinony, 
Slie  Old  abhor  Jier  buabaud'a  plua* 


and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweetheart  again.  Now  when  the  good  man 
shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightly  given,  ^  to  be  so  free  and  familiar  with  eveiy  gaUant, 
her  immodesty  and  wantonness,"  (as  "  Cftmerarius  notes)  it  must  needs  yield  matter 


n  Sueton.  ^*  Pontus  Heuter,  vita  ejua.       ^*  Lib. 

&  Flor.  biat.  Duf  omnium  opiimua  et  aa pienttaaimua, 
aed  in  re  venerea  prodigioaus.  ">•  Vita  Caatruccii. 

Idem  ttxorea  inaritia  abali^navit.  ^Seaeliua,  lib. 

9.  de  Repttb.  Gallorum.  Iia  nunc  apud  inflmoa  obtinuit 
hoe  vitiiim.  ut  nulliua  ferd  pretii  ait.  et  ignavaa  milea 
qui  non  in  Kortatione  maximA  excellat,  et  adulterio. 
*  Virg.  iEn.  4.  **  What  now  muat  have  been  Didu'a 
itiona  when  aha  witncaaed  tbcae  doinga  r*    "  £pig. 


9.  lib.  4.  *  Virg.  4.  iCn.  a*  Secandv*  ivL 

<***And  balcbea  out  the  amell  erf*  oniona  aad  garlic* 
*•  iEueaa  Sylvius.  m  *'  Neither  a  god  boaouicd  bia 

with  bia  table,  nor  a  goddeaa  with  her  bed.*^  •  Vuf. 
4.  ^n.  "  Such  beauty  abinea  in  his  graei^l  fi^aiaica." 
M  8.  Gneoo  Siraonidet.  *>  Onnt.  2.  ca.  3H.  0^ 

auhcia.  roulieria  liberiua  et  familiahua  cnomunirantit 
euro  omniboa  licentia  et  iinmodealia,  ttoictri  aeroMaii 
et  auapicionia  mateham  tiru  prrbet. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  2,] 


Causes  ofJeaJoufif, 
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of  suspicion  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up  herself  beyond  her  means  and  for- 
t.unes,  makes  impertinent  journeys,  unnecessary  visitations,  stays  out  so  long,  with 
such  and  such  companions,  so  frequently  goes  to  plays,  masks,  feasts,  and  all  public 
meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  ^*  gestures,  free  speeches,  and  withal  show  some 
distaste  of  her  own  husband ;  how  can  he  choose,  ^  though  he  were  another  Socra- 
tes, but  be  suspicious,  and  instantly  jealous  ?"  ^^Socraticas  tandem  faciei  trans- 
cendere  meias  ;^'  more  especially  when  be  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  secret  and 
sly  tricks,  which  to  cornute  their  husbands  they  commonly  use  {dum  Judis^  Judos 
iuec  tefacU)y  they  pretend  love,  honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before 
all  men  living,  saints  in  show,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemble,  they  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  another  man  in  his  presence,  ^  so  chaste,  so  religious,  and  so 
devout,  they  cannot  endure  the  name  or  sight  of  a  quean,  a  harlot,  out  upon  her ! 
and  in  their  outward  carriage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  will  kiss  their  husband, 
and  hang  about  his  neck  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband),  and  with  a  composed  coun- 
tenance salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes  home ;  or  if  he  go  from  home,  weep, 
sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  sick  and  swoon  (like  Jocundo's  wife  in 
*'  Ariosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart),  and  yet  arrant,  &c.  they  care  not  for 
him, 


'  Aye  me,  the  thought  (quoth  ibe)  makee  me  lo  *fraid, 
That  icarce  the  breath  abideth  in  niy  breaat ; 
Peace,  my  sweet  love  aad  wife,  Jocuodo  aaid, 
ADd  weepa  aa  fast,  and  comforta  her  bia  beat,  ice. 
All  tbia  might  not  aaauage  the  woman^a  pain, 
Needa  mutt  I  die  before  you  come  again, 
Nor  bow  to  keep  my  life  i  can  deviae. 


The  doleAil  days  and  nighta  I  shall  sustain. 

From  meat  my  mcmth,  from  aleep  will  keep  mino 

eyea,  &c 
That  very  night  that  went  before  the  morrow, 
That  he  had  pointed  aurely  to  depart, 
Jocundo's  wife  was  sick,  and  swooned  for  sorrow 
Amid  hia  arma,  ao  heavy  was  her  heart.** 


And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo  coming  back  in  all 
haste  for  a  jewel  he  had  forgot. 


His  chaste  and  yoke-fellow  he  found 
Yok'd  with  a  knave,  all  honeaty  neglected. 
The  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound. 


Yet  by  his  face  was  easily  detected : 

A  beggar's  brat  bred  by  him  from  hia  cradle, 

And  now  was  riding  on  hia  master's  saddle.** 


Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  "  Platina  describes  their  customs,  ^  kiss  their 
husbands,  whom  they  had  rather  see  hanging  on  a  gallows,  and  swear  they  love 
him  dearer  than  their  own  lives,  whose  soul  they  would  not  ransom  for  their  little 
dog's ;" 

"aimilis  si  permntatio  detur, 

Morte  viri  cupiunt  animam  aervare  catelte.** 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go  to  such  a  "  church, 
to  hear  such  a  good  man  by  all  means,  an  excellent  man,  when  'tis  for  no  other  in- 
tent (as  he  follows  it)  than  ^'  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe  what  fashions  are  in 
use,  to  meet  some  pander,  bawd,  monk,  friar,  or  to  entice  some  good  fellow."  For 
they  persuade  themselves,  as  ^  Nevisanus  shows,  ^  That  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame 
to  lie  with  a  lord  or  parish  priest,  if  he  be  a  proper  man ;  ^  and  though  she  kneel 
often,  and  pray  devoutly,  'tis  (saith  Platina)  not  for  her  husband's  welfare,  or  chil- 
dren's good,  or  any  friend,  but  for  her  sweetheart's  return,  her  pander's  health."  If 
her  husband  would  have  her  go,  she  feigns  herself  sick,  ^Et  simulat  mhito  condo^ 
Tuisse  caput :  her  head  aches,  and  she  cannot  stir :  but  if  her  paramour  ask  as  much, 
she  is  for  him  in  all  seasons,  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  ^  In  the  kingdom  of  Mala- 
bar, and  about  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtile  that,  with  a  certain 
drink  they  give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say,  ^^'  they  will  make  them  sleep 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  so  intoxicate  them  that  they  can  remember  nought  of  that 
they  saw  done,  or  heard,  and,  by  washing  of  their  feet,  restore  them  again,  and  so 
make  their  husbands  cuckolds  to  their  faces."  Some  are  ill-disposed  at  all  times,  to 
all  persons  they  like,  others  more  wary  to  some  few,  at  such  and  such  seasons,  as 
Augusta,  Livia,  non  nisi  plend  navi  vectorem  tollehat.    But  as  he  said. 


»  Voce*  libene,  oeulorum  colloqoia.roniractiones  pa- 
ram  verecundc.motusimmodici.Ju:.  HeinsiuK.  <*Cha> 
loner.  *"  What  is  here  said,  is  not  prejudicial  to 

honept  women.        *i  Lib.  SH.  k.  13.  ■•  Dial.  amor. 

Perulet  fwllax  et  blatida  circa  oscula  niariti,  quern  in 
rruco.  Pi  fieri  possot,  deoseulari  velit :  illius  vitara  cha- 
riori*meaBeaai  Jurejuraiido  affirmat:  quem  certd  nun 
redimeret  animi  catelli  ai  poaset.  *■  Adeunt  tern* 

plum  ut  rem  divinani  audiant,  ut  ipaia  simulant,  and  vel 
at  monacbam  fratrem,  vel  adulterum  lingu&,  oeulis,  ad 
libidinem  provocant.         *•  Lib.  4.  oom.  81*    Ipae  aibi 


persoadent,  quod  adulteriam  cum  principe  vel  cum  pna- 
sule,  nnn  est  pudor.  nee  peccatutn.  ^  Deuin  rogat, 

non  pro  paliite  mariti,  filii, coenati  vota nusripit,  aed  pro 
reditu  niowhi  si  abcet.  pio  vuletudine  lenonis  ai  cgrolet. 
""Tibulluff.  *'Oortardu8  Arthns  descrip.  Iodic 

Orient.  I«incho(ten.  xGarcias  ab  Horto,  hist.  lib. 

2.  cap.  24.  Daturam  herbani  vocat  t*t  deacribit,  tarn  pro- 
clives  sunt  ad  venerem  mulierea  ut  viros  inebrient  per 
34  boras,  liquore  quodam,  ut  nihil  vldeant,  recordentur, 
at  dormiant,  et  poat  lotionem  pedum,  ad  aa  reatituunt, 
Ac 
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'**  No  pen  cnuld  write,  no  tongue  nttain  to  Mil. 
By  force  o(  eloquence,  or  help  of  art, 
or  Homeo'e  treacberiee  the  Dundredth  part.** 


Both,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty ;  men  and  women  give  just  occasions  In  lb 
humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yield  matter  of  suspicion :  but  most  part  of  tbe 
chief  causes  proceed  from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  circumstances,  thooeL 
the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  The  indiscreet  carriage  of  somt 
lascivious  gallant  (et  e  contra  of  some  light  woman)  by  his  often  frequenting  of  t 
house,  bold  unseemly  gestures,  may  make  a  breach,  and  by  his  over-fiimiliaritT,  if 
he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour  him  quite  out  If  he  be  poor,  basely  boriL 
saith  Beneditto  Varchi,  and  otherwise  unhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  leas ;  bs: 
if  a  proper  man,  such  as  was  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Gaatmcanus  in 
luily,  well  descended,  commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he  taketh  on  the  more,  and 
watcheth  his  doings.  ^  Theodosius  the  emperor  gave  his  wife  Eudoxia  a  go)deo 
apple  when  he  was  a  suitor  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a  yooi^ 
gallant  in  the  court,  of  her  especial  acquaintance.  The  emperor,  espying  this  a|^e 
in  his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  than  was,  his  wife^s  dishonesty,  banished  him 
the  court,  and  from  that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany  her  any  more.  'Arid 
merchant  had  a  fair  wife ;  according  to  his  custom  he  went  to  travel ;  in  his  absence 
a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife ;  she  denied  him ;  yet  he,  dying  a  little  after,  gire 
her  a  legacy  for  the  love  he  bore  her.  At  his  return,  her  j^ous  husband,  beraiis 
she  had  got  more  by  land  than  he  had  done  at  sea,  turned  her  away  upon  8U5|Hcioc. 
Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  opportunity  and  imp(ff- 
tunity  shall  concur,  what  will  they  not  effect  ? 

**  Fair  opportunity  can  win  the  ooye«t  she  that  if, 
8o  wiiely  he  takes  time,  •■  he  *ll  be  mre  be  will  not  miaa: 
Then  he  that  loves  her  f  ameeome  vein,  and  tempera  toya  with  art. 
Brings  Iovk  that  awimmeth  in  her  eyeato  dive  into  her  heart." 

As  at  plays,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out  his  wife  to  dance, 
another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a  third  tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinuates  with  t 
pleasing  compliment,  a  sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibological  speecL 
as  that  merry  companion  in  the  'Satirist  did  to  his  Gly cerium,  ^adsidens  ei  inters- 
rem  palmam  amabilUer  cancutiensy 

**  Q.uod  meat  hortua  hahet  samat  imponi  lioebit. 
Si  dederia  nobis  qnod  tuus  bortus  habet  ;** 

with  many  such,  &c.,  and  then  as  he  saith, 

«  8k€  may  no  while  i*  ekastitf  aMie, 
7>a(  u  aasaid  an  <««ry  tide. 

For  after  a  great  feast, — ^Vino  scepe  suum  nescit  arnica  virum.  Noah  (saith  *HieroiiK 
^  showed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunkenness,  which  for  six  hundred  years  he  had 
covered  in  soberness.'^     Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink,  as  Cyneras  with 

Myrrha, ''quid  enim  Venus  ebria  curat  f    The  most  continent  may  be  overcome. 

or  if  otherwise  they  keep  bad  company,  they  that  are  modest  of  themselves,  and 
dare  not  oflend,  ^  confirmed  by  *  otiiers,  grow  impudent,  and  confident,  and  get  ao 
m  habit" 

■"  Alia  qacstiis  gratia  matrimonium  cormmpit. 
Alia  peccans  multas  vult  morbi  habere  socias.** 

Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inn,  near  some  stews,  nev 
monks,  friars,  Nevisanus  adds,  where  be  many  tempters  and  solicitors,  idle  persons 
that  frequent  their  companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  of  suspicion.  Martial  <^  old 
inveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a  disease  to  go  to  the  bath ;  for  so,  manv 
times, 

"  relicto 

Conjuge  Penelope  venit,  abit  Helene.** 

iGneas  Sylvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes'  courts,  because  there  be  totformm 
juoenes  qui  promitlunt^  so  many  brave  suitors  to  tempt,  &c.     *^  If  you  leave  her  in 


«  Ariosto,  lib.  9R.  at.  75.         i«.Lipsiu8  poIiL       ■  Se- 
neca,  lib.  2.  eontrov.  8.  •  Bodich«r.  Bat.        •  "  Sit- 

ling  close  to  her,  and  sbaking  her  hand  lovingly.*' 
«Tibutlus.  •  "After  wine  the  mistress  is  often 

unable  to  distinguish  her  own  lover."  «  Epist.  85. 

ad  Oeeanura.   Ad  unius  hone  ebrietatem  nudat  femora, 
quB  per  aeiceotoa  annoa  aobrietate  contexerat.     ^  Juv. 


Sat.  13.  >  Nihil  audent  primo.  post  «b  aliis  cm- 

firmatc.  audacea  et  confldeotea  aunt.  ITbi  seme!  vera- 
cundix  limites  transierint.  •  Euripides.  1. 63.  ^  Lbv« 
of  gain  iiidtt<«s  one  to  break  her  marriage  vow.  a  vuk 
to  have  associates  to  keep  her  in  countenance  actaaiai 


others.* 


^  De  miser.  Curialium.  Aut  alian  cam  el 


inveniea,  aut  isse  alium  reperies. 
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such  a  place,  you  shall  likely  find  her  in  company  you  like  not,  either  they  come  to 
her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them."  "  Kornmannus  makes  a  doubting  jest  in  his  lascivious 
country,  Virginia  illihata  cerueahtr  ne  castitas  ad  quam  freqttefUur  accedant  scho- 
lares  f  And  Baldus  the  lawyer  scofli  on,  quum  scholaris^  inquit^  loquitur  cumpU' 
elld^  non  prasumitur  ei  dicere^  Pater  nosier^  when  a  scholar  talks  with  a  maid,  or 
another  man^s  wife  in  private,  it  is  presumed  he  saith  not  a  pater  nosier.  Or  if  I 
shall  see  a  monk  or  a  friar  climb  up  a  ladder  at  midnight  into  a  virgin's  or  widow's 
chamber  window,  I  shall  hardly  think  he  then  goes  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or 
to  take  her  confession.  These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousy,  which  are  in- 
tended or  remitted  as  the  circumstances  vary.  • 


MEMB.  U. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptoms  of  Jealousy^  Fear^  Sorrow^  Suspicion,  strange  Actionsj 
Gestures,  Outrages,  Locking  up,  Oaths,  Trials,  Laws,  8fc. 

Of  all  passions,  as  I  have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent,  and  of  those  bitter 
potions  which  this  love-melancholy  afibrds,  this  bastard  jealousy  is  the  greatest,  as 
appears  by  those  prodigious  symptoms  which  it  hath,  and  that  it  produceth.  For 
besides  fear  and  sorrow,  which  is  common  to  all  melancholy,  anxiety  of  mind,  sus- 
picion, aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  meagreness,  neglect  of  business,  and 
the  like,  these  men  are  farther  yet  misafiected,  and  in  a  higher  strain.  'Tis  a  more 
vehement  passion,  a  more  furious  perturbation,  a  IJltter  pain,  a  fire,  a  pernicious  curi- 
osity, a  gall  corrupting  the  honey  of  our  life,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  hell,  they  are 
more  than  ordinarily  disquieted,  they  lose  honum  pacis,  as  "  Chrysostom  observes ; 
and  though  they  be  rich,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  be  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  omr 
nium  sunt,  they  are  most  miserable,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  discontent,  more 
sad,  niliil  tristms,  more  than  ordinarily  suspicious.  Jealousy,  saith  '^  Vives,  ^'  begets 
unquietness  in  the  mind,  night  and  day :  he  hunts  after  every  word  he  hears,  every 
whisper,  and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  all  melancholy  men  do  in  other  matters) 
-with  a  most  unjust  calumny  of  others,  he  misinterprets  everything  is  said  or  done, 
most  apt  to  mistake  or  misconstrue,"  he  pries  into  every  comer,  follows  close,  ob- 
serves to  a  hair.     'Tis  proper  to  jealousy  so  to  do, 

"  Pale  hag,  infernal  Airy,  plea«ure*8  unart. 
Envy*!  observer,  prying  in  every  part." 

Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning,  rolling  of  eyes,  me- 
nacing, ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt,  precipitate,  half-turns.  He  will  some- 
times  sigh,  weep,  sob  for  anger.  JVempe  suos  imbres  etiam  ista  tonitruafundunt,^* — 
swear  and  tielie,  slander  any  man,  curse,  threaten,  brawl,  scold,  fight ;  and  sometimes 
again  flatter  and  speak  fair,  ask  forgiveness,  kiss  and  coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and 
folly,  vow,  protest,  and  swear  he  will  never  do  so  again ;  and  then  eftsoons,  im- 
patient as  he  is,  rave,  roar,  and  lay  about  him  like  a  madman,  thump  her  sides,  drag 
her  about  perchance,  drive  her  out  of  doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced 
forthwith,  she  is  a  whore,  &c.,  and  by-and-by  with  all  submission  compliment,  en- 
treat her  fair,  and  bring  her  in  again,  he  loves  her  dearly,  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kind 
and  loving  wife,  he  wUl  not  change,  nor  leave  her  for  a  kingdom ;  so  he  continues 
ofi^  and  on,  as  the  toy  takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part  brawling,  fret- 
ting, unquiet  he  is,  accusing  and  suspecting  not  strangers  only,  but  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, father  and  mother,  nearest  and  dearest  friends.    He  thinks  with  those  Italians, 

"Chi  non  tocca  parentado, 
Tooea  mai  a  rado.** 

And  through  fear  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  incredible  and  impossible  to 
be  e^cted.    As  a  heron  when  she  fishes,  still  prying  on  all  sides  *,  or  as  a  cat  doth 


»Cap.  la  de  Virg.  "  {lom.  33.  in  c.  17.  Gen. 

Etii  magnitatfluuiildivitiis,  ^c.  >*3de  Anim&. 

Onine*  vncee.  aurat,  omnea  suaurroa  capiat  selotypua, 
et  anpliflcat  apud  ae  cum  iniquiaaioia  de  aingulia  ca- 


lumnia.    Mniimi  suapicioai,  et  ad  pejora  credenduoi 
proclives.  >* "  These  thunders  pour  down  their 

peculiar  aftowera." 
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LovC'-Melameholp. 
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a  mouse,  his  eye  is  never  off  her's ;  he  gloats  on  him,  on  her,  accurately  observiag 
on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she  saith,  doth,  at  dinner,  at  sapper, 
sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad,  he  is  the  same,  still  inquiring,  mandring,  gaziDg, 
listening,  affrighted  with  every  small  object ;  why  did  she  smile,  why  did  she  pity 
him,  commend  him  ?  why  did  she  drink  twice  to  such  a  man  ?  why  did  she  ofier  to 
kiss,  to  dance  ?  &c.,  a  whore,  a  whore,  an  arrant  whore.  All  this  he  ccHoleaaeth  in 
the  poet. 


» **  Omnia  me  terrent,  timidas  ram,  ignoace  timori. 
El  miwr  in  tunica  auaineor  ene  virum. 
Me  ledit  si  multa  tibi  dabit  oecula  mater, 
Me  aoror,  et  cum  quA  dormit  aiaica  umul.** 


'  Each  thing  affiigbtt  me,  I  do  temr. 

Ah  pardon  me  m^  feu, 
I  doulK  a  man  ia  hid  within 

The  dolhea  that  tboa  dort  wear.** 


Is  it  not  a  man  in  woman's  apparel  ?  is  not  somebody  in  that  great  chest,  or  behind 
the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of  those  barrels  ?  may  not  a  man  steal  in  at  the 
window  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney,  have  a  fidse  key,  or  gel 
in  when  he  is  asleep  ?  If  a  mouse  do  but  stir,  or  the  wind  blow,  a  casement  clatter, 
that 's  tlie  villain,  there  he  is :  by  his  good-will  no  man  shall  see  her,  salute  her, 
speak  with  her,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of  his  sight,  so  much  as  to  do  her  needs. 
^^Mm  ita  bovem  argus^  Sfc,  Argus  did  not  so  keep  his  cow,  that  watchinl  dragon 
the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerberus  the  coming  in  of  hell,  as  he  keeps  his  wife.  If  a  dear 
friend  or  near  kinsman  come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him,  he  will  never  let 
him  be  out  of  his  own  sight  and  company,  lest,  peradventure,  &c.  If  the  necessity 
of  his  business  be  such  that  he  must  go  from  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up,  or 
commit  her  with  a  deal  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to  some  trusty  friends,  him 
and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee :  one  servant  is  set  in  his  absence  to  watch 
another,  and  all  tp  observe  his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve,  though  his  bosi- 
ness  be  very  urgent,  he  will  wheA  he  is  halfway  come  back  in  all  post  haste,  mt 
from  supper,  or  at  midnight,  and  be  gone,  and  sometimes  leave  his  business  undone, 
and  as  a  stranger  court  his  own  wife  in  some  disguised  habit  Though  there  be  no 
danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspicion,  she  live  in  such  a  place,  where  Messalina  her- 
self could  not  be  dishonest  if  she  would,  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were 
in  a  bawdy-house,  some  prince's  court,  or  in  a  common  inn,  where  all  comers  might 
have  free  access.  He  calls  her  on  a  sudden  all  to  nought,  she  is  a  strumpet,  a  light 
housewife,  a  bitch,  an  arrant  whore.  No  persuasion,  no  protestation  can  divert  this 
passion,  nothing  can  ease  him,  secure  or  give  him  satisfaction.  It  is  most  stnmge  to 
report  what  outrageous  acts  by  men  and  women  have  been  committed  in  this  kind, 
by  women  especially,  that  will  run  after  their  husbands  into  all  places  and  compa- 
nies, "  as  Jovianus  Pontanus's  wife  did  by  him,  follow  him  whithersoever  he  went, 
it  matters  not,  or  upon  what  business,  raving  like  Juno  in  the  tragedy,  miscalling, 
cursing,  swearing,  and  mistrusting  every  one  she  sees.  Gomesius  in  his  third  book 
of  the  Life  and  Deeds  of  Francis  Ximenius,  sometime  archbishop  of  Toledo,  hath  a 
strange  story  of  that  incredible  jealousy  of  Joan  queen  of  Spain,  wife  to  King  Philip, 
mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperors ;  when  her  husband  Philip, 
either  for  that  he  was  tired  with  his  wife's  jealousy,  or  had  some  great  business, 
went  into  the  Low  Countries :  she  was  so  impatient  and  melancholy  upon  his  de- 
parture, that  she  would  scarce  eat  her  meat,  or  converse  with  any  man ;  and  though 
she  were  with  child,  the  season  of  the  year  very  bad,  the  wind  against  her,  in  all 
haste  she  would  to  sea  after  him.  Neither  Isabella  her  queen  mother,  the  arch- 
bishop, or  any  other  friend  could  persuade  her  to  the  contrary,  but  she  would  after 
him.  When  she  was  now  come  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  kindly  entertained  by 
her  husband,  she  could  not  contain  herself,  "  ^  but  in  a  rage  ran  upon  a  yellow- 
haired  wench,"  with  whom  she  suspected  her  husband  to  be  naught,  ^  cut  ofT  her 
hair,  did  beat  her  black  and  blue,  and  so  dragged  her  about"  It  is  an  ordinary  thing 
for  women  in  such  cases  to  scratch  the  faces,  slit  the  noses  of  such  as  they  sus- 
pect ;  as  Henry  the  Second's  importune  Juno  did  by  Rosamond  at  Woodstock  ;  for 
she  complains  in  a  "  modem  poet,  she  scarce  spake, 

*'  But  fliea  with  eager  fury  to  my  face, 
Ofil'ring  me  modt  unwomanly  disgrace. 
Look  how  a  tigreM,  Ate. 


So  fell  abe  on  roe  in  oatngeoaa 

As  could  diadain  and  Jealousy  dcWae.* 


u  Propertias.  m  ^neas  Silv.  "  Ant.  Dial. 

XRabie  eoncepta,  ccsariem  abrasil,  puellaeque  mira- 


biliter  insoJtans  fkciem  vibicibua  fiedavit.       *IlmiueL 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  I.] 


Symptoms  ofJealauty. 
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Or  if  it  be  so  they  dare  not  or  cannot  execute  any  such  tyrannical  injustice,  thby 
will  miscall,  rail  and  revile,  bear  them  deadly  hate  and  malice,  as  ^Tacitus  observes, 
^  The  hatred  of  a  jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against  such  as  she  suspects." 


^  '*  Nulla  vit  flaniins  tumidique  venti 
Taiita,  o«c  teji  metuanda  torti. 
Quanta  cuio  conjux  viiluata  tiedia 

Anlet  et  odit.** 


*'  Winda,  weaponi,  flaiiMf  make  not  auch  liurly  barly, 
As  raving  women  turn  all  topey<iurvy.** 


So  did  Agrippina  by  LoUia,  and  Calphurnia  in  the  days  of  Claudius.  But  women 
are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases,  the  rage  of  men  is  more  eminent,  and  frequently 
put  in  practice.  See  but  with  what  rigour  those  jealous  husbands  tyrannise  over 
their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Africa,  Asia,  and  generally  over 
all  those  hot  countries,  ^Mulieres  vestrcB  terra  vestra^  orate  sicut  vultis^  Mahomet  in 
his  Alcoran  gives  this  power  to  men,  your  wives  are  as  your  land,  till  them,  use 
them,  entreat  them  fair  or  foul,  as  you  will  yourselves.  ^Mecastor  lege  durdvivuni 
mulieres^  they  lock  them  still  in  their  houses,  which  are  so  many  prisons  to  them, 

will  sufier  nobody  to  come  at  them,  or  their  wives  to  be  seen  abroad, nee  cam' 

po8  liceat  lusirare  paterUes.  They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.  And  if  they  be 
great  persons,  they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  among  the 
Turks,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian  Mogors,  and  Kings  of  China.  Inj antes 
masculos  castrant  innumeros  ul  regi  serviant^  saith  ^Riccius,  ^  they  geld  innumera- 
ble infants"  to  this  purpose;  the  King  of  ^ China  ^' maintains  10,000  eunuchs  in 
his  family  to  keep  his  wives."  The  Xerifies  of  Barbary  keep  their  courtezans  in 
such  a  strict  manner,  that  if  any  man  come  but  in  sight  of  them  he  dies  for  it ;  and 
if  they  chance  to  see  a  man,  and  do  not  instantly  cry  out,  though  from  their  win- 
dows, they  must  be  put  to  death.  The  Turks  have  1  know  not  how  many  black, 
deformed  eunuchs  (for  the  white  serve  for  other  ministeries)  to  this  purpose  sent 
commonly  from  Egypt,  deprived  in  their  childhood  of  all  their  privities,  and  brought 
up  in  tlie  seraglio  at  Constantinople  to  keep  their  wives ;  which  are  so  penned  up 
they  may  not  confer  with  any  living  man,  or  converse  with  younger  women,  have 
a  cucumber  or  carrot  sent  into  them  for  their  diet,  but  sliced,  for  fear,  &c.  and  so 
live  and  are  left  alone  to  their  unchaste  thoughts  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  The 
vulgar  sort  of  women,  if  at  any  time  they  come  abroad,  which  is  very  seldom,  to 
visit  one  another,  or  to  go  to  their  baths,  are  so  covered,  that  no  man  can  see  them, 
as  the  matrons  were  in  old  Rome,  lecticd  out  selld  tectd  vectce^  so  ^  Dion  and  Seneca 
record,  Velata  tola  inceduntj  which  '^  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  relates  of  the  Par- 
thians,  lib,  5.  vap.  24.  which,  with  Andreas  Tiraquellus  his  commentator,  I  rather 
think  should  be  understood  of  Persians.  I  have  not  yet  said  all,  they  do  not  only 
lock  them  up,  sed  et  ptulendis  seras  adhibent :  hear  what  Bembus  relates  lib.  6.  of 
his  Venetian  history,  of  those  inhabitants  thai  dwell  about  Quiloa  in  Africa.  Lusi- 
ianij  inquU^  qttorundum  civUates  adierurU^qui  natis  slatim  fcBminis  naturam  cansuutUj 
quoad  urina  exitus  ne  impedialur^  easque  quum  adoUverhU  sic  constUaa  in  mairimo' 
nium  collocant^  ut  sponsi  prima  cur  a  sit  conglulinalas  puelke  orasferro  interscindere. 
In  some  parts  of  Greece  at  this  day,  like  those  old  Jews,  they  will  not  believe  their 
wives  are  honest,  nisi  pannum  menstruaium  prima  nocte  videant :  our  countryman 
^  Sands,  in  his  peregrination,  saith  it  is  severely  observed  in  Zanzynthus,  or  2^nte; 
and  Leo  Afer  in  his  time  at  Fez,  in  Africa,  non  creduni  virginem  esse  nisi  videant  san- 
guineam  mappam ;  si  turn,  ad  parentes  pudore  rejicitur.  Those  sheets  are  publicly 
shown  by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a  sign  of  incorrupt  virginity.  Tlie  Jews  of  old 
examined  their  maids  ex  tenui  membrana^  called  Hymen,  which  Laurentius  in  his 
anatomy, Columbus  tib,  12.  cap,  10.  Capivaccius  lib.  4.  cap.  \\.  de  uteri  affectibus^ 
Vincent,  Alsarus  Genuensis  qucRsU.  med.  cent,  4.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis  consult. 
Ambros.  Parens,  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus  Respons.  4.  as  that  also  de  ^ruptura  vena." 
rum  ut  sanguis ftuaiy  copiously  confute;  'lis  no  sufficient  trial  they  contend.  And 
yet  others  again  defend  it,  Gaspar  Barthohnus  Institut.  Anat.  lib,  1.  cap,  31.  Pinsus 
of  Paris,  Albertus  Magnus  de  secret,  mulier,  cap,  0  &.  10.  &.c.  and  think  they  speak 


bite.  s>  Seneca  in  Medea.  **  Alcoian  cap. 

Bovif,  interpreie  Ricardo  pried,  c.  8.  ConfutatioiiU. 
•  Plautua.       *•  fixpedit.  in  Stnaa.  1. 3.  c  9.       ^  Deceiu 


»  Arinal.  lib.  12.    Princlpis  mulieris  zelotyjMe  eft  in  |  eunuehorum  millia  nuroerantur  in  n^^iA  faniilia,  qui 
iliaa  inulierra  quat  suspecua  babel,  odium  insepara- |  lervant  uxoreaejus.        «  Lib.  57.  ep.  81.       s'Semotia 

d  viris  Dervant  in  iiiteriohbus,  ab  eorum  conspectu  im- 
niunes.  av  Lib.  1.  fol.  7.       *  Diruptionea  hyroenia 

MKpe  fiuDt  i  propriia  djgitia  vel  ab  aliia  iuatrumeotia. 
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too  much  in  favour  of  women.    ^  Ludovicus  Boncialus  tih,  4.  cap.  2.  muUthr. 
turalem  illam  uteri  labiarum  cofutrictionenij  in  qud  virginiUUem  consisUrc  vohmL, 
asiringerUilms  medicinis  fieri  posse  vendicat^  et  si  defioraUB  sint,  astuUe  *"  mmlitra 

iinquit)  nos  falluni  in  Ms.  Idem  Jilsarius  Crucius  Genutnsis  iisdem  fert  verlit. 
^dem  Avicenna  lib,  3.  Fen,  20.  Tract,  1,  cap.  47.  ^Rhasis  Continent,  lib.24.  Ro- 
dericus  a  Castro  de  not.  mul.  lib,  1.  cap.  3.  An  old  bawdy  nurse  in  ^  AristcDeCns, 
(like  that  Spanish  Caelestina,  **  ^ti^  quinque  mille  virgines  fecit  muUeres^  toiidim^ 
mulieres  arte  sua  virgines)  when  a  fair  maid  of  her  acquaintance  wept  and  made  her 
moan  to  her,  how  she  had  been  deflowered,  and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afiiid 
it  would  be  perceived,  comfortably  replied,  ./Vb/t  vererifilia,  Sfc,  ^  Fear  not,  daugh- 
ter, I  '11  teach  thee  a  trick  to  help  it.''  Sed  hac  extra  callem.  To  what  end  are  all 
those  astrological  questions,  an  sit  virgo^  an  sU  casta^  an  sit  mulier  f  and  soch 
strange  absurd  trials  in  Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag.  lib,  2.  cap.  21.  in  Wecker. 
lib,  5.  de  secret,  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them  piss,  and  confess  I  know  not 
what  in  their  sleep ;  some  jealous  brain  was  the  first  founder  of  them.  And  to  what 
passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws  against  jealousy,  JViijr.  ▼.14,  Adalteren 
Deut,  cap,  22.  v,  xxii.  as  amongst  the  Hebrews,  amongst  the  Egyptians  (read  "Bo> 
hemus  /.  \,  c.b,  de  mor,  gen.  of  the  Carthaginians,  cap,  6.  of  Turks,  lib.  2.  cap.  11.^, 
amongst  the  Athenians  of  old,  Italians  at  this  day,  wherein  they  are  to  be  sevenh 
punished,  cut  in  pieces,  burned,  vivi-comhurio^  buried  alive,  with  several  expiirga- 
tions,  &.C.  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptoms  of  incredible  jealousy  ?  we  may  sij 
the  same  of  those  vestal  virgins  that  fetched  water  in  a  sieve,  as  Tatia  did  in  Rome, 
ofifio  ab,  urb.  condita  800.  before  the  senators ;  and  "Emilia,  virgo  innocensj  thtf 
ran  over  hot  irons,  as  Emma,  Edward  the  Confessor's  mother  did,  the  king  himself 
being  a  spectator,  with  the  like.  We  read  in  Nicephorus,  that  Chunegnnda  the 
wife  of  Henricus  Bavarus  emperor,  suspected  of  adultery,  insimulata  adulterii  per 
ignitos  vomeres  illaaa  transiitj  trod  upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  no  harm  :  sock 
another  story  we  find  in  Regino  lib.  2.  In  Aventinus  and  Sigonius  of  Charles  the 
Third  and  his  wife  Richarda,  An.  867,  tliat  was  so  puiged  with  hot  irons.  PausaniM 
saith,  that  he  was  once  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Diana's  temple,  a  maid 
without  any  harm  at  all  walked  upon  burning  coals.  Pius  Secund.  in  bis  descrip- 
tion of  Europe,  c.  46.  relates  as  much,  that  it  was  commonly  practised  at  Diaoa^ 
temple,  for  women  to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coals,  to  try  their  honesties :  Plinius,  So- 
linus,  and  many  writers,  make  mention  of  ''Geronia's  temple,  and  Dionysins  Hali- 
carnassus,  lib,  3.  of  Memnon's  statue,  which  were  used  to  this  purpose.  Taiias  Kb, 
6.  of  Pan  his  cave,  (much  like  old  St.  Wilfrid's  needle  in  Yorkshire)  wherein  they 
did  use  to  try  maids,  "  whether  they  were  honest ;  when  Leucippe  went  in,  saasis- 
simus  exaudiri  sonus  ccdpit  Austin  de  civ,  Dei  lib,  10.  c.  16.  relates  many  such  ex- 
amples, all  which  Lavater  de  spectr,  part,  I.  cap,  10  contends  to  be  done  by  the 
illusion  of  devils ;  though  Thomas  qiuest,  6.  de  potenlidj  Sfc.  ascribes  it  to  good 
angels.  Some,  saith  "Austin,  compel  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest,  as  if 
perjury  were  a  lesser  sin  than  adultery ;  ^some  consult  oracles,  as  Phsrus  that  blioi! 
king  of  Egypt.  Others  reward,  as  those  old  Romans  used  to  do ;  if  a  woman  were 
contented  with  one  man,  Corond  pudicitia  donabatuTj  she.  had  a  crown  of  chastity 
bestowed  on  her.  When  all  this  will  not  serve,  saith  Alexander  Gaguinus,  cop.  5. 
descript.  Muscovia^  the  Muscovites,  if  they  suspect  their  wives,  will  beat  them  liQ 
they  confess,  and  iif  that  will  not  avail,  like  those  wild  Irish,  be  divorced  at  their 
pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on  the  heads,  as  the  old  ^*  Gauls  have  done  in  former 
ages.  Of  this  tyranny  of  jealousy  read  more  in  Parthenius  Erot  cap.  10.  Gamen- 
rius  cap,  53.  hhr,  subcis.  et  cent.  2.  cap.  34.  Cxlia's  epistles,  Tho.  Chaloner  ie 
repub,  Jing,  lib,  9.  Ariosto  lib,  31.  stasse  1.     Fselix  Palterus  observed,  lib.  1.  Sfc. 

»Idein  Rhasis  Arab.  cont.              u  na  clauoe  phar-  <  **  Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luoo.  Virg .                s  Imkm 

■lacit  ut  nnn  posi^unt  cnituni  exercere.              *>Qai  et  waa  ao  tried  by  Dtao*a  well,  in  whicb  maida  dkd  nnm. 

ptoaroiacum  pneacribit  doceique.            »  Bpiat.  0.  Mer*  unchaste  were  drowned,  Eoatatbtua.  lib. 8.        **OoMfm 

eero  Inter.                **  Bartbiua.    Ludua  iili  temeratum  neodae.  an  confeaa.  31  ca[u          *  Plisrua  J^^pti  nx 

Sdiciticflorem  mentitiamachiniepro  integro  vendfre,  caplua  ocults  per  decennium,  oraculum  eonaulnit  4t 

\o  dticebo  te,  qui  mulier  ante  nupliaa  tponso  te  prnbea  uzorie  pudicitia.    Herod.  Euterp.             «i  CK«ar.  tak  f^ 

virginem.          *^<X»i  niuliereoi  violaaaet,  virilia  exrca.  bello  Gall.  vitK  neciaque  in  uiurea  babuenaat  poicita- 

tani,  et  mille  virgaa  dabanL                   *•  Dion.  Halic  ten. 


oAetUm  3»j 


8ymifUm$  ofJtdknuy. 
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MEMB.  III. 

Prognostics  ofJeahusyy  Despair ^  Madness^  to  make  away  themselves  and  others. 

Those  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise  relieved,  ^  ^  pro- 
ceed from  suspicion  to  hatred,  from  hatred  to  frenzy,  madness,  injury,  murder  and 
despair." 


«s  *' A  pUf  ue  by  whow  mott  damnable  elTeet, 
Diver*  in  deep  despair  to  die  have  aouf lit. 


By  whieli  a  man  to  madnen  near  ia  brought. 
Kb  well  with  cauieleti  ai  with  Juat  suspect.** 


In  their  madness  many  times,  saith  ^Vives,  they  make  away  themselves  and  others. 
'Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  call  it,  Facundam  et  muUipUcem  perniciemjfontem  da' 
dium  el  seminarium  delictorum^  a  fruitful  mischief,  the  seminary  of  offences,  and  foun-* 
tain  of  murders.  Tragical  examples  are  too  common  in  this  kind,  both  new  and 
old,  in  all  ages,  as  of  ^Cephalus  and  Procris,  ^Phsreus  of  Egypt,  Tereus,  Atreus, 
and  Thyestes.  ^Alexander  Phsreus  was  murdered  of  his  wife,  oh  pellicatus  suspi- 
iionem^  TuUy  saith.  Antoninus  Verus  was  so  made  away  by  Lucilla ;  Demetrius  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  and  Nicanor,  by  their  wives.  Hercules  poisoned  by  Dejanira, 
^  Cscinna  murdered  by  Vespasian,  Justina,  a  Roman  lady,  by  her  husband.  ^  Ames- 
iris,  Xerxes'  wife,  because  she  found  her  husband's  cloak  in  Masista's  house,  cut  off 
Masista,  his  wife's  paps,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs,  flayed  her  besides,  and  cut  off 
her  ears,  lips,  tongue,  and  slit  the  nose  of  Artaynta  her  daughter.  Our  late  writers 
are  full  of  such  outrages. 

^  Paulus  ^milius,  in  his  history  of  France,  hath  a  tragical  story  o^  Chilpericus 
the  First  his  death,  made  away  by  Ferdegunde  his  queen.  In  a  jealous  humour  he 
came  from  hunting,  and  stole  behind  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing  and  combing  her 
head  in  the  sun,  gave  her  a  &miliar  touch  with  his  wand,  which  she  mistaking  for 
her  lover,  said,  ^  Ah  Landre,  a  good  knight  should  strike  before,  and  not  behind :" 
but  when  she  saw  herself  betrayed  by  his  presence,  she  instantly  took  order  to  make 
him  away.  Hierome  Osorius,  in  his  eleventh  book  of  the  deeds  of  Emanuel  King 
of  Portugal,  to  this  eflect  hath  a  tragical  narration  of  one  Ferdinandus  Chalderia, 
that  wounded  Gotherinus,  a  noble  countryman  of  his,  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies, 
**  ^*  and  cut  off  one  of  his  legs,  for  that  he  looked  as  he  thought  too  familiarly  upon 
his  wife,  which  was  afterwards  a  cause  of  many  quarrels,  and  much  bloodshed." 
Guianerius  cap.  36.  de  agriiud,  matr.  speaks  of  a  silly  jealous  fellow,  that  seeing  his 
child  new-born  included  in  a  caul,  thought  sure  a  ^  Franciscan  that  used  to  come  to 
his  house,  was  the  father  of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  friar's  cowl,  and  thereupon  threats 
ened  the  friar  to  kill  him :  Fulgosus  of  a  woman  in  Narbonne,  that  cut  off  her  hus- 
band's privities  in  the  night,  because  she  thought  he  played  false  with  her.  The 
story  of  Jonuses  Bassa,  and  fair  Manto  his  wife,  is  well  known  to  such  as  have  read 
the  Turkish  history ;  and  that  of  Joan  of  Spain,  of  which  I  treated  in  my  former 
section.  Her  jealousy,  saith  Gomesius,  was  the  cause  of  both  their  deaths:  King 
Philip  died  for  grief  a  little  after,  as  '^  Martian  his  physician  gave  it  out,  ^  and  she 
for  her  part  after  a  melancholy  discontented  life,  misspent  in  lurking-holes  and 
comers,  made  an  end  of  her  miseries."  Fslix  Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  ob- 
servations, hath  many  such  instances,  of  a  physician  of  his  acquaintance,  ^^  that 
was  first  mad  through  jealousy,  and  afterwards  desperate  :"  of  a  merchant  ^^  that 
killed  his  wife  in  the  same  humour,  and  after  precipitated  himself :"  of  a  doctor  of 


«>  Animi  dolore*  et  selotypia  fi  diutiui  pemrverent. 
demeiite«  reddunt.  Acak.  comment  in  par.  art.  Om< 
leni.  «  Ariosto,  lib.  31.  MaflT.  6.  «•  3  de  animi, 

c  3.  de  selotyp.  traniit  in  rabiem  et  odium,  et  f  ibi  et 
aliis  violentaa  neite  manus  injiciunt.  ^  Higinua, 

cap.  189.  Ovid,  k/c  <•  Phsrua  Aicypti  rex  de  ccci- 

tate  oraculiim  conralent,  visum  ei  rediturum  aecepit,  ti 
ocukM  abluiaMt  lotio  mulieris  qua  attorum  virorum 
eflKt  erpera;  uxoria  urinam  expertua  nihil  profeeif,  et 
aliarum  (hittra,  eaa  omnea  (ea  excepta  per  quam  cura* 
ttti  Am)  anum  in  loeum  eoactaa  concremavit.  Herod. 
Euterp.  «*  Offie.  lib.  8.  ^  Aureliut  Victor. 

•  Herod,  lib.  0.  in  Calliope.  Maaiata  uxorem  excarni- 
Heal,  mammillaa  prsscindit.  ae«que  eanibua  abjicit, 
iUic  narea  prstcidit.  labra,  linguam,fte.  <*  Lib.  1. 

Don  faaam  eomids  inieou  capillttm  id  aole  peetit,  A 


marito  per  luaum  leviter  percuoa  furiim  ttiperveniente 
virga,  ritu  suborto,  mi  I^andrice  dixit,  froutem  vir  fortia 
petet,  ttc  Marito  conapecto  attonita.  cum  Landrioo 
raox  in  ejus  mortem  conapirat,  et  atatini  inter  vpnan* 
duni  eAcit.  *>  Qui  Gov  uxorem  habena.  Gotheri> 

num  principem  quendam  viram  quod  uxor!  sua  oculoa 
adJerJMet.  ingenti  vulnere  deformavit  in  facte,  et  iil»i> 
am  abecidit,  unde  mutua  oedea.  *•  ISo  quod  infkna 

natua  involutua  eaiet  panniculo,  credebat  eum  filittn 
fVatris  Prancieci,  kjc.  **  Zelotypia  rcginc  regie 

mortem  acceleravit  paulo  poet,  ut  Mariianus  nieilicua 
mihi  retulit.  Ilia  autem  atra  bile  inde  exagitata  id 
latehraa  ve  tubdiicena  pra  agritudine  animi  reliquun 
tempuB  consumpait.  m  a  aelotypiA  redactus  ad  in- 

aaniaro  et  deaperationem.  •*  Uiorem  intcreait* 

iade  daaparabuodua  ei  alto  at  pndpitavii. 
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law  that  cut  off  his  man's  nose:  of  a  painter's  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that 
mother  of  nine  children  and  had  been  twenty-seven  years  married,  yet  afterwards 
jealous,  and  so  impatient  that  she  became  desperate,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
in  her  own  house,  for  fear  her  husband  should  poison  her.  Tis  a  common  mga 
this ;  for  when  once  the  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  imagination  misa£fected,  it  wiU 
vary  itself  in  divers  forms ;  and  many  such  absurd  symptoms  will  accompany,  even 
madness  itself  Skenkius  observat,  lib,  4.  cap.  de  Uter.  hath  an  example  of  a  jealoos 
woman  that  by  this  means  had  many  fits  of  the  mother :  and  in  his  first  book  of 
some  that  through  jealousy  ran  mad  :  of  a  baker  that  gelded  himself  to  liy  his  wilb^ 
honesty,  &.c.    Such  examples  are  too  common. 


MEBfB.  IV. 

SuBSECT  I. — Cure  of  Jealousy ;  by  avoiding  occasions,  not  to  he  idle  :  of  good 
counsel;  to  contemn  it,  not  to  watch  or  lock  them  up  :  to  dissemble  il,  Sfc, 

As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  malady  may  be  cured  or  no, 
they  think  'tis  like  the  ^gout,  or  Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call  Walloons,  those 
hired  soldiers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a  castle,  they  can  never  be  got  onL 


v  **  TliM  is  Uie  cniei  wound  sf  ainit  wl 

No  liquor*s  force  prevails,  or  aojr  niaiater. 
No  skill  of  stars,  no  depth  of  oiape  airt, 
•'Uni  timet  at  sua  sit,  ne  quis  sibt  subtrabat  iHana,  Devised  by  that  great  clerk  Zor«»aster. 

Ule  Machaonia  vix  ope  salvus  erit.'*  A  wound  that  so  infects  the  soul  and  beart« 

As  all  our  aense  and  reason  it  dotJi  aaaaacr ; 
A  wound  whose  pang  and  torment  is  ao  donikle. 
As  it  may  rightly  called  be  incurable.** 

Tet  what  1  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  will  say  again,  it  may  be  cured 
or  mitigated  at  least  by  some  contrary  passion,  good  counsel  and  persuasion,  if  it  be 
withstood  in  the  beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those  ancients  hold,  *  ^  the 
nails  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  long.''  No  better  means  to  resist  or  repel 
it  than  by  avoiding  idleness,  to  be  still  seriously  busied  about  some  matters  of  im- 
portance, to  drive  out  those  vain  fears,  foolish  fantasies  and  irksome  suspicions  out 
of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  persuaded  by  his  judicious  friends,  to  give  ear  to  their 
good  counsel  and  advice,  and  wisely  to  consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himselA 
his  friends,  dishonours  his  children,  disgraceth  his  family,  publisheth  his  shame,  and 
as  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  misery,  divulgeth,  macerates,  grieves  himself  and  others ; 
what  an  argument  of  weakness  it  is,  how  ^surd  a  thing  in  its  own  nature,  how 
ridiculous,  how  brutish  a  passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious;  for  as  '^Hierome  well 
hath  it.  Odium  suifacit,  et  ipse  novissimi  sibi  odio  esi^  others  hate  him,  and  at  last 
he  hates  himself  for  it ;  how  harebrain  a  disease,  mad  and  furious.  If  he  will  but 
hear  t£em  speak,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cured.  "Joan,  queen  of  Spain,  of  whom  I 
have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of  changing  air  was  sent  to  Complutum^  or 
Alcada  de  las  Heneras,  where  Ximenius  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  then  lived,  that 
by  his  good  counsel  (as  for  the  present  she  was)  she  might  be  eased.  *'  ^  For  a  dis- 
ease of  the  soul,  if  concealed,  tortures  and  overturns  it,  and  by  no  physic  can  sooner 
be  removed  than  by  a  discreet  man's  comfortable  speeches."  I  will  not  here  insert 
any  consolatory  sentences  to  this  purpose,  or  forestall  any  man's  invention,  but  leave 
it  every  one  to  dilate  and  amplify  as  he  shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgment :  let  him 
advise  with  Siracides  cap,  0.  1 .  ^^  Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom  ;'^  read 
that  comfortable  and  pithy  speech  to  this  purpose  of  Ximenius,  in  the  author  him- 
self, as  it  is  recorded  by  Gomesius^  consult  with  Chaloner  lib.  9.  de  repub.  ^nglar. 
or  Cslia  in  her  epistles,  &.c.  Only  this  I  will  add,  that  if  it  be  considered  anght, 
which  causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  whether  with  or  without 
cause,  true  or  false,  it  ought  not  so  heinously  to  be  taken ;  'tis  no  such  real  or 


** Tollere  nodosam  nescit  medtclna  podagraro.    *'  Ari- 
osto,  lib.  31.  staff.  ■*  Vereres  maturft  suadent 

ungues  ainoria  esse  radeadoa,  priusquim  producant  se 
nimis.  ■•  lu  Joviaaum.  *•  Gomesius,  lib.  3.  de 


reb.  gestis  Ximenii.  **  (Jrit  enim  prBcocdia 

tudo  aninii  coropreasa,  et  in  angustiis  aildo<4a  mn 
subvertii,  nee  alio  medlcamine  fiicilins  erigit«r,  %i 
ooidati  lioiaioia  aermoae. 
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pital  matter,  that  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wound.    Tis  a  blow  that  hurts  not, 
an  insensible  smart,  grounded  many  times  upon  false  suspicion  alone,  and  so  fostered 
by  a  sinister  conceit.     If  she  be  not  dishonest,  he  troubles  and  macerates  himself 
ivithout  a  cause ;  or  put  case  which  is  the  worst,  he  be  a  cuckold,  it  cannot  be 
lielped,  the  more  he  stirs  in  it,  the  more  he  aggravates  his  own  misery.    How  much 
better  were  it  in  such  a  case  to  dissemble  or  contemn  ii  ?  why  should  that  be  feared 
vrliich  cannot  be  redressed  ?  mulUz  tandem  deposucrunt  (saith  ^  Vives)  quu7n  flecH 
mariios  non  posse  videni^  many  women,  when  they  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been 
pacified ;  and  shall  men  be  more  jealous  than  women  ?     'Tis  some  comfort  in  such 
a  case  to  have  companions,  Solamen  miseris  socios  Jiahuisse  doloris ;  Who  can  say 
be  is  free  ?     Who  can  assure  himself  he  is  not  one  de  prateritOj  or  secure  himself 
defuturo?    If  it  were  his  case  alone,  it  were  hard ;  but  being  as  it  is  almost  a  com- 
mon calamity,  'tis  not  so  grievously  to  be  taken.    If  a  man  have  a  lock,  which  eveiy 
man's  key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  own,  why  should  he  think  to  keep  i\  private  to 
himself?     In  some  countries  they  make  nothing  of  it,  ne  nobiles  qutdeniy  saith  ''Leo 
Afer,  in  many  parts  of  Africa  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  there's  not  a  nobleman  that 
marries  a  maid,  or  that  hath  a  chaste  wife ;  'tis  so  common ;  as  the  moon  gives  horns 
once  a  month  to  the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands  at  least    And  'tis  most  part 
true  which  that  Caledonian  lady,  ^  Argetocovus,  a  British  prince's  wife,  told  Julia 
Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up  for  dishonesty,  ^  We  Britons  are  naught  at  least  with 
some  few  choice  men  of  the  better  sort,  but  you  Romans  lie  with  every  base  knave, 
you  are  a  company  of  common  whores."     Severus  the  emperor  in  his  time  made 
laws  for  the  restraint  of  thb  vice ;  and  as  ^  Dion  Nicsus  relates  in  his  life,  tria 
millia  nuBchorum^  three  thousand  cuckold-makers,  or  naturce  manetam  adulteraniesj 
as  Philo  calls  them,  false  coiners,  and  clippers  of  nature's  money,  were  summoned 
into  the  court  at  once.    And  yet,  JVbn  omnem  molitar  qua  ftuU  tmdam  videt^  ^the 
miller  sees  not  all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill :"  no  doubt,  but,  as  in  our  days, 
these  were  of  the  commonalty,  all  the  great  ones  were  not  so  much  as  called  in 
question  for  it.    ^  Martial's  Epigram  1  suppose  might  have  been  generally  applied  in 
those  licentious  times,  Omnia  solus  habesj  Sfc,<f  thy  goods,  lands,  money,  wits  are 
thine  own,  Uxorem  sed  habes  Candide  cum  populo  ;  but  neighbour  Gandidus  your 
wife  is  common :  husband  and  cuckold  in  that  age  it  seems  were  reciprocal  terms ; 
the  emperors  themselves  did  wear  Action's  badge;  how  many  Caesars  might  I 
reckon  up  together,  and  what  a  catalogue  of  cornuted  kings  and  princes  in  every 
story?     Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Phillippus  of  Greece,  Ptolomeus  of  .£gypt,  Lucul* 
lus,  Caesar,  Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonius,  Antoninus,  &.C.,  that  wore  &ir 
plumes  of  bull's  feathers  in  their  crests.    The  bravest  soldiers  and  most  heroical 
spirits  could  not  avoid  it.    They  have  been  active  and  passive  in  this  business,  they 
have  either  given  or  taken  horns.  •  ''King  Arthur,  whom  we  call  one  of  the  nine 
worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour,  was  unworthily  served  by  Mordred,  one  of  his 
round  table  knights:  and  Guithera,or  Helena  Alba,  his  Mr  wife, as  Leland  interprets 
it,  was  an  arrant  honest  woman.    Parcerem  libenter  (saith  mine  ^author)  fferoinor 
rum  1<2S<B  majestati^  si  non  historic  Veritas  aurem  vellicaret^  I  could  willingly  wink 
at  a  fair  lady's  faults,  but  that  I  am  bound  by  the  laws  of  history  to  tell  the  truth: 
against  his  will,  God  knows,  did  he  write  it,  and  so  do  I  repeat  it.     I  speak  not  of 
our  times  all  this  while,  we  have  good,  honest,  virtuous  men  and  women,  whom 
fame,  zeal,  fear  of  God,  religion  and  superstition  contains  :  and  yet  for  all  that,  we 
have  many  knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed  by  their  wives,  many  good  women 
abused  by  dissolute  husbands.     In  some  places,  and  such  persons  you  may  as  soon 
enjoin  them  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves  honest     What  shall  a 
man  do  now  in  such  a  case  ?     What  remedy  is  to  be  had  ?  how  shall  he  be  eased  ? 
By  suing  a  divorce }  this  is  hard  to  be  efiected  :  si  non  caste^  iamen  caute  they  carry 
the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be  as  common  as  simony,  as  clear  and  as 
manifest  as  the  nose  in  a  man's  face,  yet  it  cannot  be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely 

tt3  De  anima.  •>  Ijb.  3.        •*  Argetoeoxi  Cale>  '  iniechif  fecit,  ex  civibus  plurec  ia  Jut  Toeati.       *•  L.  3. 

doni  Reguli  uxor,  Julis  Augutta:  cdm  ipeara  morderet    Epig.  26.       *'Aiiier  Arthur! ;  parcerem  Hbenter  heroi* 

.  quod  inlionestft  verearetur,  retpondet,  noe  cum  optimis    narum  lene  majestati,  si  non  hiaioris  veritaa  aurem 

Tins  conauetudiuem  baberoua ;  voa  Romanaa  autem  oc-    vellicaret,  Leland.  **  Leland'a  anert.  Arthiiri. 

Cttlta  paaaijD  btmiioea  conatoprant.  •  Leges  da 
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taken  in  the  fact :  they  will  have  a  knave  Gallus  to  watch,  or  with  that  Rooaa 
^Sulpitia,  all  made  fast  and  sure, 

"  Ne  M  Caihirctfl  destitnUm  fiudia, 
Nudam  Caleno  ooncumlMtileai  videat.** 

^  she  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband,  be  he  never  so  wary.'^  Much  better 
then  to  put  it  up :  the  more  he  strives  in  it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his  own  shame: 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world  takes  notiee  of  it, 
'tis  in  every  man's  mouth :  let  them  talk  their  pleasure,  of  whom  speak  they  not  in 
this  sense  ?  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  are  thus  censured  all :  there  is  no 
remedy  then  but  patience.  It  may  be  'tis  his  own  &ult,  and  he  hath  do  leasoa  to 
complain,  'tis  quid  pro  quo^  she  is  bad,  he  is  worse :  '^"Bethink  thyself^  hast  then 
not  done  as  much  for  some  of  thy  neighbours  ?  why  dost  thou  require  thai  of  thy 
wife,  which  thou  wilt  not  perform  thyself?  Thou  rangest  like  a  town  hnll,  ^  why 
art  thou  so  incensed  if  she  tread  awry  ?" 

^**Be  it  that  soniQ  woman  break  ebaate  wedlock*!  She  feels  that  be  hi«  love  Ihun  tier  wiUMrawa, 

lawi.  And  bath  on  anme  perhapa  lew  wortby  placed^ 

And  leaves  ber  hutband  and  becomra  ancbaate :  Wbo  strike  witb  sword,  tbe  acabfesnl  Uhsb  mmf 
Tet  oomnionly  it  is  not  without  cause,  strike. 

She  aeee  her  man  in  ain  ber  gooda  to  waste,  And  aure  love  cravetb  lore,  like  aafceth  tike.* 

Ea  semper  studebity  saith  "Nevisanus,  pares  reddere  vices^  she  will  quit  it  if  she 
can.  And  therefore,  as  well  adviseth  Siracides,  cap,  ix.  I.  ^^  teach  her  not  an  evil  les- 
son against  thyself,"  which  as  Jansenius,  Lyranus,  on  his  text,  and  Carthosianos  in- 
terpret, is  no  otherwise  to  be  understood  than  that  she  do  thee  not  a  mischief.  I  do 
not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee ;  but  if  both  be  naught,  mend  thyself  first ;  for  as 
the  old  saying  is,  a  good  husband  makes  a  good  wife. 

Yea  but  thou  repliest,  'tis  not  the  like  reason  betwixt  man  and  woman,  throngfa 
her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I  may  not  endure  it ;  '*  Sit  amarulenta^  sit  impe- 
riosa  prodiga^  ifc.  Let  her  scold,  brawl,  and  spend,  I  care  not,  modb  sit  cosUl  «o 
she  be  honest,  1  could  easily  bear  it ;  but  this  1  cannot,  I  may  not,  I  will  not ;  ^  mv 
faith,  my  fame,  mine  eye  must  not  be  touched,"  as  the  diverb  is,  J^on  paiitur  lactam 

/'ama^fides^  oculus,  I  say  the  same  of  my  wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  thisw 
acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to  be  true,  Nullius  hofd  jucundn  possessio  sine  socuk 
there  is  no  sweet  content  in  the  possession  of  any  good  thing  without  a  companion* 
this  only  excepted,  I  say.  This.  And  why  this  ?  Even  this  which  thou  so  much 
abhorrest,  it  may  be  for  thy  progeny's  good,  '^  better  be  any  man's  son  than  thine, 
to  be  begot  of  base  Irus,  poor  Seius,  or  mean  Mevius,  the  town  swineherd's,  a  shep- 
herd's son  :  and  well  is  he,  that  like  Hercules  he  hath  any  two  fathers;  for  thou  thyself 
hast  perad venture  more  diseases  than  a  horse,  more  inifirmities  of  body  and  mind,  a 
cankered  soul,  crabbed  conditions,  make  the  worst  of  it,  as  it  is  vulnus  insanabile^  sic 
vulnus  insensihile^  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is  insensible.  But  art  thou  sure  it  is  so  r  *m 
agit  ille  tuas?  ^doth  he  so  indeed  ?"  It  may  be  thou  art  over-suspicious,  and  withoui 
a  cause  as  some  are :  if  it  be  octimestris  partus^  bom  at  eight  months,  or  like  him,  and 
him,  they  fondly  suspect  he  got  it;  if  she  speak  or  laugh  familiarly  with  such  or  such 
men,  then  presently  she  is  naught  with  them ;  such  is  thy  weakness ;  whereas  chanty, 
or  a  well-disposed  mind,  would  interpret  all  unto  the  best.  St  Francis,  by  chance  seeing 
a  friar  familiarly  kissing  another  man's  wife,  was  so  far  from  misconceiving  it,  that 
he  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  there  was  so  much  charity  left :  but 
they  on  the  other  side  will  ascribe  nothing  to  natural  causes,  indulge  nothing  to 
fiuniliarity,  mutual  society,  friendship :  but  out  of  a  sinister  suspicion,  presently  lock 
them  close,  watch  them,  thinking  by  those  means  to  prevent  all  such  inconveniences, 
that's  the  way  to  help  it;  whereas  by  such  tricks  Uiey  do  aggravate  the  mischiet 
Tis  but  in  vain  to  watch  that  which  will  away. 


n*'  Nee  coatodlri  si  velit  alia  potest ; 

Nee  roeotein  servare  potes,  licet  omnia  serves; 
Omnibus  ezdusis,  intus  adulter  erit.** 


**  None  can  be  kept  reafsting  Ibr  ber  part ; 
Though  bodj  be  kept  close,  within  ber  heart 
Advoutry  lurka,  t*  exclude  it  therels  no  art." 


Argus  with  a  hundred  eyes  cannot  keep  her,  et  hunc  unus  sapefefellU  amary  as  in 
"Ariosto, 


*> Epigram.  "Cogita  an  sic  aliistu  unqoaro 

feceris;  an  hoe  tibi  nunc  fieri  dignum  sit  ?  severua  aliia, 
tndulgens  tibi,  cur.  abuzoreezigis  quod  non  ipse  prrs- 
tasT  Plntar.  ^iVaga  libidine  cum  ipse  quovis  rapi* 
arte,  cur  si  vel  modioun  aberret  ipsa,  insaniaa  1    n  An* 


Of  to,  11.  96.  staife  60.  ^  Sflva  nupc  U  4. 

">*  Lemnius,  lib.  4.  cap.  13.  de  occult,  nat.  mir. 
mum  bene  nasci.        ^Mart.  novid.aa 

eleg.       «  Ub.  4.  St.  78. 
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**  If  all  our  hearts  were  eyei,  yet  Mire  they  eaid 
We  hushanda  of  our  wives  should  be  beirayed.** 


Hieroroe  holds,  Uxor  impudica  servari  non  potest^  pudica  rum  dehety  infida  custos 
castilatis  est  necestitas^  to  what  end  is  all  your  custody  ?  A  dishonest  woman  can- 
not be  kept,  an  honest  woman  ought  not  to  be  kept,  necessity  is  a  keeper  not  to  be 
trusted.  Dificile  aistodUur,f  quod  plures  amant;  that  which  many  covet,  can  hardly 
be  preserved,  as  ^  Salisburiensis  thinks.  I  am  of  ^neas  Sylvius'  mind,  ^^^  Those 
jealous  Italians  do  very  ill  to  lock  up  their  wives ;  for  women  are  of  such  a  disposi* 
tion,  they  will  most  covet  that  which  is  denied  most,  and  offend  least  when  they  have 
free  liberty  to  trespass."  It  is  in  vain  to  lock  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest;  et  tyrrard' 
cum  imperium^  as  our  great  Mr.  Aristotle  calls  it,  too  tyrannical  a  task,  most  unfit: 
for  when  she  perceives  her  husband  observes  her  and  suspects,  liberius  peccat^  saith 
'*Nevisanus.  "^  Toxica  Zelolypo  dedit  uxor  mmcha  marito^  she  is  exasperated,  seeks 
by  all  means  to  vindicate  herself,  and  will  therefore  offend,  because  she  is  unjustly 
suspected.  The  best  course  then  is  to  let  them  have  their  own  wills,  give  them  free 
liberty,  without  any  keeping. 

"  In  vain  our  friends  ftrom  this  do  us  dehnrt, 
For  beauty  will  be  where  is  most  resort." 

If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatinus,  Laodamia  to  Protesilaus,  Penelope  to  her 
Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honour,  good  name,  credit,  Penelope  conjux  sem- 
per Ulyssis  ero;  "  I  shall  always  be  Penelope  the  wife  of  Ulysses."  And  as  Phocias' 
wife  in  "Plutarch,  called  her  husband  ^  her  wealth,  treasure,  world,  joy,  delight,  orb 
and  sphere,"  she  will  her's.  The  vow  she  made  unto  her  good  man ;  love,  virtue, 
religion,  zeal,  are  better  keepers  than  all  those  locks,  eunuchs,  prisons;  she  will  not 
be  moved : 


M  **  At  mihi  y«I  tnllus  optem  prius  ima  dehisrat, 

Aut  pater  (Mini  potens  adigat  me  fulminc  ad  umbras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noctifmque  proAindam, 
Ante  pudor  quam  tn  violem,  aut  tua  jura  resolvam.*' 


'  First  I  desire  the  earth  to  swallow  me, 
Before  I  violate  mine  honesty. 
Or  thunder  from  above  drive  me  to  hell, 
With  those  pale  ghosts,  and  ugly  nights  to  dwell.* 


She  is  resolved  with  Dido  to  be  chaste ;  though  her  husband  be  false,  she  will  be 
true :  and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Antony, 

»"  These  walls  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight. 
Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  thee. 
And  testify  that  1  will  do  thee  right, 
ril  never  stain  thine  house,  though  thou  shame  roe.** 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyrs,  she  will  not  be  tempted.  In  the 
time  of  Valence  the  Emperor,  saith  ^  St.  Austin,  one  Arcliidamus,  a  Consul  of  An- 
tioch,  oflered  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  a  fair  young  wife,  and  besides  to  set  her 
husband  free,  who  was  then  sub  graoissimd  custodid^  a  dark  prisoner,  pro  unius  noe- 
tis  eonetdfitu:  but  the  chaste  matron  would  not  accept  of  it.  "^When  Ode  com- 
mended Theana^s  fine  arm  to  his  fellows,  she  took  him  up  short,  ^^  Sir,  'tis  not  com- 
mon:" she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  husband.  *^Bilia  had  an  old  man  to  her  spouse, 
and  his  breath  stunk,  so  that  nobody  could  abide  it  abroad;  ^^  coming  home  one  day 
he  reprehended  his  wife,  because  she  did  not  tell  him  of  it :  she  vowed  unto  him, 
she  had  told  liim,  but  she  thought  every  man's  breath  had  been  as  strong  as  his." 
"Tigranes  and  Armena  his  lady  were  invited  to  supper  by  King  Cyrus:  when  they 
came  home,  Tigranes  asked  his  wife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus,  and  what  she  did  espe- 
cially commend  in  him?  ^^she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him;  when  he  replied 
again,  what  then  she  did  observe,  whom  she  looked  on  ?  She  made  answer,  her 
husband,  that  said  he  would  die  for  her  sake."  Such  are  the  properties  and  condi- 
tions of  good  women :  and  if  she  be  well  given,  she  will  so  carry  herself;  if  other- 
wise she  be  naught,  use  all  the  means  thou  canst,  she  will  be  naught,  JVbn  deest  ant- 
mus  sed  corruptor^  she  hath  so  many  lies,  excuses,  as  a  hare  hath  muses,  tricks,  pan- 
ders, bawds,  shifts,  to  deceive,  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  keep  her  up,  or  to  reclaim  her 
by  hard  usage.    ^  Fair  means  peradventure  may  do  somewhat."  ^  Obsequio  vinces 


n  Policrat.  lib.  8.  c.  11.  De  amor.  *  Euriel.  at 

Uicret.  qui  uzores  ooeludunt,  meo  judicio  minus  utili- 
ter  faciunt;  sunt  enim  eo  ingenio  mulieres  ut  id  potis* 
siroum  cupiant,  quod  maziniA  denegatur:  si  liberas 
liahent  habenns,  minus  delinquuni;  frustra  seram  ad> 
bibes,  si  nnn  sit  spoilt^  casta.  nUuando  cognos- 

cunt  maritos  hoc  advert«re.  *Ausoniiu.  *>Opes 
soaa,  mundum  suum,  thcaaurua  suum,  Jbc        m  Virg . 


JRn,  *  Daniel.  "  1  de  serm.  d.  in  monte  roe.  10. 
■'O  quam  formoaus  laoertus  hie  quidan  inquit  ad 
sBqualea  conversus;  at  ilia,  publicus,  inquit,  non  esL 
*Bilia  Dinutum  virum  senero  habuit  et  spiritum  fisti- 
dum  habentem,  quem  quum  quidam  ezprobrasset,  Aea. 
*•  Numquid  tibi,  Armena,  Tigranes  videbalur  ease  puK 
Cher?  et  ilium,  inquit,  sdepol,  Ate.  Xenoph.  Cyropad. 
I.  a  »Ovid. 
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apiius  ipse  too.   Men  and  women  are  both  in  a  predicament  in  this  behalf,  do  sooner 

won,  and  better  pacified.   Duci  voluntj  non  cogi :  though  she  be  as  arrant  a  scold  as 
Xantippe,  as  cruel  as  Medea,  as  clamorous  as  Hecuba,  as  lustful  as  Messalina,  by 
such  means  (if  at  all)  she  may  be  reformed.    Many  patient  '^Gnzels,  by  their  obse- 
quiousness in  this  kind,  have  reclaimed  their  husbands  from  their  wandering  Insts. 
In  Nova  Francia  and  Turkey  (as  Leah,-Rachel,  and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and  Jacob^' 
they  bring  their  fairest  damsels  to  their  husbands'  beds ;  livia  seconded  the  lastfal 
appetites  of  Augustus :  Stratonice,  wife  to  King  Diotarus,  did  not  only  bring  Elec- 
tro, a  fair  maid,  to  her  good  man's  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children  begot  on  her,  as 
carefully  as  if  they  h»d  been  her  own.    Tertius  Emilius'  wife,  Cornelia's  mother, 
perceiving  her  husband's  intemperance,  rem  disgimulavU^  made  much  of  the  maid, 
and  would  take  no  notice  of  it    A  new-married  man,  when  a  pickthank  friend  of 
his,  to  curry  favour,  had  showed  him  his  wife  familiar  in  private  with  a  yonng  gal- 
lant, courting  and  dallying,  &c.  Tush,  said  he,  let  him  do  his  worst,  I  dare  tnist  my 
wife,  though  I  dare  not  trust  him.    The  best  remedy  then  is  by  fair  means ;  if  tfatt 
will  not  take  place,  to  dissemble  it  as  I  say,  or  turn  it  off.  with  a  jest :  hear  Guexerra's 
advice  in  this  case,  veljoco  exeipies^  vel  silentio  eludes;  for  if  you  take  excepcioos 
at  everything  your  wife  doth,  Solomon's  wisdom,  Hercules'  valour.  Homer's  l< 
ing,  Socrates'  patience,  Argus'  vigilance,  will  not  serve  turn.    Thetefore  Mmus 
hm^  ^a  less  mischief,  Nevisanus  holds,  diseimularej  to  be  "^  Cunamm  emptor^  a  buyer 
of  cradles,  as  the  proverb  is,  than  to  be  too  solicitous.    ^"^  A  good  fellow,  when  hk 
wife  was  brought  to  bed  before  her  time,  bought  half  a  dozen  of  cradles  beforehand 
for  so  many  children,  as  if  his  wife  should  continue  to  bear  children  every  two 
months."   ^  Pertinax  the  Emperor,  when  one  told  him  a  fiddler  was  too  fiunOiar  wiak 
his  empress,  made  no  reckoning  of  it.    And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip  was  up- 
braided with  his  wife's  dishonesty,  cum  iot  victor  regnorum  ae  popuhrum  esset,  Sx^ 
a  conqueror  of  kingdoms  could  not  tame  his  wife  (for  she  thrust  him  out  of  doois. 
he  made  a  jest  of  it.    SapietUes  portant  comua  in  pectare^  stuUi  infranU^  saith  Nevi- 
sanus, wise  men  bear  their  horns  in  thehr  hearts,  fools  on  their  foreheads.   Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  was  at  deadly  feud  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  insomuch  that 
Perseus  hearing  of  a  journey  he  was  to  take  to  Delphos,  ^  set  a  company  <3i  soldiers 
to  intercept  him  in  his  passage ;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they  supposed  lefl 
him  stoned  to  death.    The  news  of  this  fact  was  brought  instantly  to  Pergamus; 
Attains,  Eumenes'  brother,  proclaimed  himself  king  forthwith,  took  possession  of 
the  crown,  and  married  Stratonice  the  queen.    But  by-and-by,  when  contrary  news 
was  brought,  that  King  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now  coming  to  the  city,  he  laid  bj 
his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as  a  private  man  went  to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  \m 
return.    Eumenes,  though  he  knew  all  particulars  passed,  yet  dissembling  the  mat- 
ter, kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and  took  his  wife  into  his  favour  again,  as  if  oo 
such  matter  had  been  heard  of  or  done.    Jocundo,  in  Ariosto,  found  his  wife  in  bed 
with  a  knave,  both  asleep,  went  his  ways,  and  would  not  so  much  as  wake  them, 
much  less  reprove  them  for  it.    ''An  honest  fellow  finding  in  like  sort  his  wife  had 
played  false  at  tables,  and  borae  a  man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore  if  he 
had  not  been  his  very  friend,  he  would  have  killed  him.    Another  hearing  one  bad 
done  that  for  him,  which  no  man  desires  to  be  done  by  a  deputy,  followed  in  a  rag< 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his  charge ;  the 
ofi^ender  hotly  pursued,  confessed  it  was  tnie ;  with  which  confession  he  was  satis- 
fied, and  so  left  him,  swearing  that  if  he  had  denied  it,  he  would  not  have  put  it  up 
How  much  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  than  to  macerate  himself,  impatiently  to  rave  and 
rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Amoldus  Tilius  did  in  the  court  of  Toulouse,  against 
Martin  Guerre  lus  fellow-soldier,  for  that  he  counterfeited  his  habit,  and  was  too 
familiar  with  his  wife),  so  to  divulge  his  own  shame,  and  to  remain  for  ever  a  cuck- 
old on  record  ?  how  much  better  be  Cornelius  Tacitus  than  Publius  Comutus,  to 
condemn  in  such  cases,  or  take  no  notice  of  it  ?  Melius  sic  errarej  quam  Zelolypia 

•t  Read  Petrarch'0  Tale  of  Patient  Grizel  in  Chancer.  I  rent :  hi  protenut  mandatum  ezM|uentes,  Sot.  lUc  el 
•> 8tl.  II up.  lib.  4.  num.  W.  "*  Erasmus.  *•  Uuuro  rex  declaratur.  et  Stratontcrm  quie  frath  iiu|«mt. mo- 
accepisset  uzorem  peperiiwe  spcuiido  &  nuptiis  mense. .  rem  ducit:  aed  postquam  aodivii  fratrem  viver^,  at. 
cunas  quinas  vel  senas  coemit.  iil  si  forte  uxor  stn|;ulis  j  Attalum  cnmiter  aocepil,  pristinainqae  lunirea  cosi- 
bimeniibua  pareret.  **  Julius  Capitol,  vita  ejus,  i  plexus,  roagno  bonore  apud  ie  habuit.  •'See  Join 

quom  palam  Citbarednt  uxorem  diligerei,  minimi  cu-  ■  Harringtou's  notes  iu  S&  book  of  Arioaio. 
rioaua  fnit.       »  Dispoauit  armatot  qui  ipeam  interflce- , 


Hem.  4.  Subs.  2.]  Cure  ofJealaufif. 

euris^  saith  Erasinus,  ge  eanfeere,  better  be  a  wittol  and  put  it  op,  than  to  trouble 
himself  to  no  purpose.  And  though  he  will  not  ammhus  domurej  be  an  ass,  as  he 
is  an  ox,  yet  to  wink  at  it  as  many  do  is  not  amiss  at  some  times,  in  some  cases,  to 
some  parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or  some  great  man's  sake,  his  landlord, 
patron,  benefactor,  (as  Calbas  the  Roman  saith  "Plutarch  did  by  Maecenas,  and 
Phayllus  of  Aigos  did  by  King  Philip,  when  he  promised  him  an  office  on  that  con- 
dition he  might  lie  with  his  wife)  and  so  let  it  pass : 

•*"pol  me  baud  poonitet. 

Scilicet  boni  dimidiam  dividere  cum  Jov0,** 

'^  it  never  troubles  me  (saith  Amphitrio)  to  be  cornuted  by  Jupiter,  let  it  not  molest 
thee  then  ;''  be  friends  with  her ; 

iooTu  cum  Alemenft  uzore  antiquam  in  gratiam 
Redi" 

^  Receive  Alcmena  to  your  grace  again ;"  let  it,  I  say,  make  no  breach  of  love  be- 
tween you.  Howsoever  the  best  way  is  to  contemn  it,  which  *  Henry  II.  king  of 
France  advised  a  courtier  of  his,  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  complaining  of  her  un- 
chasteness,  to  reject  it,  and  comfort  himself^  for  he  that  suspects  his  wife's  incon- 
tinency,  and  fears  the  Pope's  curse,  sliall  never  live  a  merry  hour,  or  sleep  a  quiet 
night :  no  remedy  but  patience.  When  all  is  done  according  to  that  counsel  of 
'Nevisanus,  n  vilium  uxoris  carrigi  non  potest^  ferendum  est:  if  it  may  not  be 
helped,  it  must  be  endured.  DcUe  veniam  et  sustinete  taciti^  'tis  Sophocles'  advice, 
keep  it  to  thyself,  and  which  Chrysostom  calls  palastram  phihsophuB^  ti  dmnesticum 
gymnasium  a  school  of  philosophy,  put  it  up.  There  is  no  other  cure  but  time  to 
wear  it  out,  Injwiarum  remedium  est  oblivio^  as  if  they  had  drunk  a  draught  of 
Lethe  in  Trophonius'  den :  to  conclude,  age  will  bereave  her  of  it,  dies  dolarem 
minuit^  time  and  patience  must  end  it. 


•  **Tbe  mind't  aflectiona  patience  will  appeaae, 
It  pawiona  killa,  and  bealeth  each  diaeaae/* 

SuBsECT.  II. — By  prevention  before^  or  after  Marriage^  PlaUPs  Community^  marry 
a  Courtezan^  P falter Sy  Stctosy  to  marry  one  equal  in  years^fortunesj  of  a  good 
family^  education^  good  place^  to  tise  them  well,  Sfc. 

Of  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  1  have  sufficiently 
treated ;  there  be  some  good  remedies  remaining,  by  way  of  prevention,  precautions, 
or  admonitions,  which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good.  Plato,  in  his  Com- 
monwealth, to  prevent  this  mischief  belike,  would  have  all  things,  wives  and  chil- 
dren, all  as  one:  and  which  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries  observed  of  those  old 
Britons,  that  first  inhabited  this  land,  they  had  ten  or  twelve  wives  allotted  to  such 
a  family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used  by  so  many  men ;  not  one  to  one,  as  with  us, 
or  four,  ^ye,  or  six  to  one,  as  in  Turkey.  The  *  Nicholaites,  a  set  that  sprang,  saith 
Austin,  from  Nicholas  the  deacon,  would  have  women  indifferent ;  and  tlie  cause  of 
this  filthy  sect,  was  Nicholas  the  deacon's  jealousy,  for  which  when  he  was  con- 
demned to  purge  himself  of  his  ofience,  he  broached  his  heresy,  that  it  was  lawful 
to  lie  with  one  another's  wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lie  with  his :  like  to  those  ^  Ana- 
baptists in  Munster,  that  would  consort  with  other  men's  wives  as  the  spirit  moved 
them  :  or  as  *  Mahomet,  the  seducinc^^rophet,  wo^uhlJQlfi^,  use  women  as  he  list 
himself,  loj>egelprojtreis ;"  fwo  hundred  and  ^ve,  their  Alcoran  saitli,"were  in  love 
with  him,  and  ^  he  as' able  as  forty  men.  Amongst  the  old  Carthaginians,  as  'Bohe- 
mus  relates  out  of  Sabeilicus,  the  king  of  the  country  lay  witli  the  bride  the  first 
night,  and  once  in  a  year  they  went  promiscuously  all  together.  Munster  Cosmog. 
lib.  3.  cap,  407.  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this  brutish  custom  (unjustly)  to  one 
Picardus,  a  Frenchman,  that  invented  a  new  sect  of  Adamites,  to  go  naked  as  Adam 
did,  and  to  use  promiscuous  venery  at  set  times.  When  the  priest  repeated  that  of 
Genesis,  ^^  Increase  and  multiply,"  out '  went  the  candles  in  the  place  where  they 


"  Amator.  dial.  **  Plaatas  «ren.  ult.  Amphit. 

M*  Idem.  « 1*.  Daniel  cnnjurat.  French.  •  Lib. 

4.  num.  60.  ■  R.  '1*.  «  Lilt,  de  \wrvtt.    Ununi  de 

zele  culpa retur,  purgandi  ae  cauaa  perniisiafc  fertur  ut 
ca  qui  vellet  uterelur;  quod  ejua  tectum  in  aectam  tur- 
piaaimuD  veraum  eat,  qui  placet  oaua  iadiArena  temi- 
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narum.  •  Sleiden.  Com.  *  Alcoran.  ^  AHcoran 
edit,  vt  Bibliandru.  •  De  mor.  gent.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 

Niiptune  rcgi  de  virginands  cxhibentur.  *  Lumioa 
eztinguelMntur,  nee  peranna  et  ctatia  habila  reverentin. 
in  quan  quiaque  per  tenebraa  incidil,  muUereoi  cof- 
DoaciU 
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met,  ^  and  without  all  respect  of  age,  persona,  conditions,  catch  thai  catch  maj, 
every  man  took  her  that  came  next,"  &c. ;  some  fasten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohe- 
mians and  Russians :  ^  others  on  the  inhabitants  of  Mambrium,  in  the  Lucerne  vaUey 
in  Piedmont ;  and,  as  I  read,  it  was  practised  in  Scotland  amongst  Christians  theoi- 
selves,  until  King  Malcolm's  time,  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  town  had  their  maiden- 
heads. In  some  parts  of  *'  India  in  our  age,  and  those  "islanders,  *^as  amongst  the 
Babylonians  of  old,  they  will  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  (which  Chalco- 
condila,  a  Greek  modern  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence,  puts  upon  us  Britoos » 
to  such  travellers  or  seafaring  men  as  come  amongst  them  by  chance,  to  show  how 
iar  they  were  from  this  feral  vice  of  jealousy,  and  how  little  they  esteemed  it.  The 
kings  of  Calecut,  as  '*  Lod.  Vertomannus  relates,  will  not  touch  their  wives,  tiU  one 
of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests  have  lain  first  with  them,  to  sanctify  their  wombs. 
But  those  £sai  and  Montanists,  two  strange  sects  of  old,  were  in  another  extreme, 
they  would  not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society  with  women,  '^^  because  of  their 
intemperance  they  held  them  all  to  be  naught."  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  Ub.  4.  maa. 
33.  sylv,  nupL  would  have  him  that  is  inclined  to  this  malady,  to  prevent  the  worst, 
marry  a  quean,  Capiens  meretricem,  hoc  habet  $aUem  hofii  quod  rum  decipitur,  qna 
scit  earn  sic  esse^  quod  non  confingU  aim,  A  fornicator  in  Seneca  constmpated  two 
wenches  in  a  night ;  for  satisfaction,  the  one  desired  to  hang  him,  the  other  to  marry 
him.  '*  Hierome,  king  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of 
the  stews ;  and  Ptolemy  took  Thais  a  common  whore  to  be  his  wife,  had  two  sons, 
Leontiscus  and  Lagus  by  her^  and  one  daughter  Irene  :  'tis  therefore  no  such  an- 
likely  thing.  '^  A  citizen  of  Eugubine  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife's  honesty,  and 
to  be  freed  from  jealousy ;  so  did  a  baker  in  ^  Basil,  to  the  same  intent.  But  of  iQ 
other  precedents  in  this  kind,  that  of  "  Combalus  is  most  memorable ;  who  to  pre- 
vent his  master's  suspicion,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  young  man,  and  sent  by  Seleucos 
his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice  the  queen  to  conduct  her  into  Syria,  iearing  the 
worst,  gelded  himself  before  he  went,  and  left  his  genitals  behind  him  in  a  box 
sealed  up.  His  mistress  by  the  way  fell  in  love  with  him,  but  he  not  yielding  to 
her,  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incontinency,  (as  that  Bellerophon  was  in  like  case, 
falsely  traduced  by  Sthenobia,  to  King  Praetus  her  husband,  cum  non  posset  ad  cm- 
turn  inducer e)  and  that  by  her,  and  was  therefore  at  his  coming  home  cast  into 
prison :  the  day  of  hearing  appointed,  he  was  sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted,  by 
showing  his  privities,  which  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders  he  had  formerly  cut 
off.  The  Lydians  used  to  geld  women  whom  they  suspected,  saith  Leonicus  var. 
hist.  lib.  8.  cap.  49.  as  well  as  men.  To  this  purpose  ^  Saint  Francis,  because  he 
used  to  confess  women  in  private,  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  prove  himself  a  maid^ 
stripped  himself  before  the  Bishop  of  Assise  and  others :  and  Friar  Leonard  for  the 
same  cause  went  through  Viterbium  in  Italy,  without  any  garments. 

Our  Pseudocatholics,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which  proceed  from  jealousy, 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  honest,  make  severe  laws ;  against  adultery  pre- 
sent death ;  and  withal  fornication,  a  venal  sin,  as  a  sink  to  convey  that  furious  and 
swift  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and  permit  stews,  those  punks  and 
pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to  secure  their  wives  in  ail  populous  cities,  for  they  hold 
them  as  necessary  as  churches ;  and  howsoever  unlawful,  yet  to  avoid  a  greater  mis- 
chief, to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as  usury,  for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts ;  and  for 
this  end  they  have  whole  colleges  of  courtezans  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Of 
**  Cato's  mind  belike,  that  would  have  his  servants  {cum  ancillis  congredi  coitua 
causa,  definito  (tre,  ut  graviora  facinora  evitarent,  ccUcris  interim  interdicens)  fami- 
liar with  some  such  feminine  creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  liis  house,  and 
made  allowance  for  it    They  hold  it  impossible  for  idle  pereons,  young,  rich,  and 


>•  Leandnr  AlbertuB.  Flagiiiora  ritu  cuncti  in  iDdem 
eonveiiienlan  post  inipiiraui  coocioiMOi,  extinct  it  lami- 
iiibu*  in  Venereni  ruunt.  "  Lod.  Vertomannus 

oavig.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  et  Marcus  Polus  lib,  J.  cap.  46. 
Uzores  viatoribus  prostituunt.  ^  Dithmarup, 

Bleflyrnius,  ut  Agvtas  Aristooi,  pulcherrioiaoi  uxorem 
babens  prontituil.  >*  Herodot.  in  Krato.  Mulieres 

Babylon i  cecum  hospite  permiscenturobarfentumquod 
|KMt  Veneri  <anrum.    Bobenius,  lib.  3  i*  Navigat. 

lib.  5.  cap.  4.  priuf  tborum  non  inil,  qaam  4  digniore 
sacenlote  oova  nupia  deflorata  sit.  <*  Bobemaa 


lib.  8.  cap.  3.  Ideo  nubere  nollent  ob  mulierum  iaLcn- 
peranUam,  nuUam  servan?  viro  fidem  pvtabftnt.  »  iu- 
pbanus  pnefat.  Herod.  Alius  h  lapanari  om 
Fitho  dictam,  in  uxorem  duxil;  Ptoloaicus 
nohile  scortum  duxit  et  ea  ei  duos  filios 
If  Poggius  Florena        u  Fkslix  Plater.  *  Plutarcli. 

Lucian,  Salmutz  Tit.  9.de  porcellauia  cam  in  Panaro  L 
de  nov.  rt'pert.  «l  Plularchus.  *  Stephaaus  i  I. 

confor.  Bonavenl.  c  S.  viu  Frandaei.  «  PlutarcH 

vit.q|aaL 


^ 
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lusty,  so  many  servants,  monks,  friars,  to  lire  honest,  too  tjHnannieal  a  burden  to 
compel  them  to  be  chaste,  and  most  unfit  to  sufier  poor  men,  youn^r  brothers  and 
soldiers  at  all  to  marry,  as  those  diseased  persons,  votaries,  priests,  servants.  There- 
fore, as  well  to  keep  and  ease  the  one  as  the  other,  tliey  tolerate  and  wink  at  these 
kind  of  brothel-houses  and  stews.  Many  probable  arguments  they  have  to  prove 
the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration  of  them,  as  of  usury ;  and  without 
question  in  policy  they  are  not  to  be  contradicted :  but  altogether  in  religion.  Others 
prescribe  filters,  spells,  charms  to  keep  men  and  women  honest  "Mulier  tU  alienum 
virum  non  admiitat  prater  suum:  Accipefel  hirci^  et  adipemj  et  exsicca^  caleseai  in 
oleo^  4r<7.,  et  non  alium  prater  et  amabU.  In  AltxL  Porta^  S^e,^  plura  invenies^  et 
muho  his  absurdiora,  uti  et  in  Rhasi^  ne  mulier  virum  admittat^  et  maritum  solum 
diligut,  Sfc.  But  these  are  most  part  Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurd,  and  ridicu- 
lous devices. 

The  best  means  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences  are,  to  take  away  the 
causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose  ''Varro  writ  Satyram  Menippeam^  but  it  is 
lost.  ^  Patritius  prescribes  four  rules  to  be  observed  in  choosing  of  a  wife  (which 
who  so  will  may  read) ;  Eonseca,  the  Spaniard,  in  his  45.  e.  Jimphitheat,  Amoris^ 
sets  down  six  special  cautions  for  men,  four  for  women ;  Sam  Neander  out  of  Shon- 
bemerus,  ^\e  for  men,  five  for  wpmen ;  Anthony  Guiavarra  many  good  lessons ; 
'^Cleobulus  two  alone,  others  otherwise;  as  first  to  make  a  good  choice  in  marriage, 
to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and  which  "^St.  Ambrose  adviseth,  Deum  conjugii 
prcBsidem  habere,  and  to  pray  to  him  for  her,  (.^  Domino  erum  datur  uxor  prudens^ 
Prov.  xix.)  not  to  be  too  rash  and  precipitate  in  his  election,  to  run  upon  the  first  he 
meets,  or  dote  on  every  stout  fair  piece  he  sees,  but  to  choose  her  as  much  by  his 
ears  as  eyes,  to  be  well  advised  whom  he  takes,  of  what  age,  &c.,  and  cautelous  in 
his  proceedings.  An  old  man  should  not  marry  a  young  woman,  nor  a  young  woman 
an  old  man,  "  Qudm  mali  imtquaUs  veniunt  ad  arata  juvenci !  such  matches  must 
needs  minister  a  perpetual  cause  of  suspicion,  and  be  distasteful  to  each  other. 

VNoctua  ut  in  tumulii,  fuper  atque  cadavera  bubo.    I     **  Niglit-erowa  on  tombs,  owl  fita  on  carcaaadead. 
Talis  apud  Sophocleai  nostra  puella  aedet."  )        Bo  lica  a  wench  with  Sophoctoa  in  b(^.** 

For  Sophocles,  as  '*  Atheneus  describes  him,  was  a  very  old  man,  as  cold  as  January, 
a  bed-fellow  of  bones,  and  doted  yet  upon  Archippe,  a  young  courtezan,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  odious.  ^Senex  maritus  uxori  juveni  ingraius  est,  an  old  man 
is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  young  wench,  unable,  unfit : 

SI  "Amplexua  luon  flif iuni  puellB, 

Omnia  borret  amor  Venuaque  Hyroenque." 

And  as  in  like  case  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  corn  weekly  to  grind,  yet 
would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found  his  error  ef^oons,  for  either  he  must  let 
his  mill  lie  waste,  pull  it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grind  at  it.    So  these  men,  &c. 

Seneca  tliere(ore  disallows  all  such  unseasonable  matches,  habenl  enim  maledicti 
locum  crebra  nuptice.  And  as  "TuUy  farther  inveighs,  "  'tis  unfit  for  any,  but  ugly 
and  filthy  in  old  age."  Turpe  senilis  amor,  one  of  the  three  things  "God  hateth. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  contra  Coleten,  rails  downright  at  such  kind  of  marriages, 
which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  qui  jam  corpore  impotenti^et  a  voluptaiibus  desertiy 
peccant  animo,  and  makes  a  question  whether  in  some  cases  it  be  tolerable  at  least 

for  such  a  man  to  marry, qui  Venerem  affectat  sine  virUnts,  '^  that  is  now  past 

those  venerous  exercises,"  ^'  as  a  gelded  man  lies  with  a  virgin  and  sighs,"  ficclus. 
XXX.  20,  and  now  complains  with  him  in  Pelronius,  funerata  est  hac  pars  jam,  qum 
fiat  olim  Jichillea,  he  is  quite  done, 

M  ••  Vixit  puellc  nuper  idoneua, 
£t  miiiuvit  non  sine  glorii.** 

But  the  question  is  whether  he  may  delight  himself  as  those  Priapeian  popes,  which, 
in  their  decrepit  age,  lay  commonly  between  two  wenches  every  night,  contactujor-^ 


"  Vecker.  lib.  7.  8<>cri>t.  »  Citatur  4  Oeitio. 

^\Ah.  1.  Til.  4.  rie  instit.  reipub.  dc  officio  mariti. 
*Ne  cum  ea  blandS  niniift  agas,  ne  objurgea  prcaenti- 
bu«tfxtraneia.  *  Epitd.  70.  ^Ovid.    "How 

badly  8ie«ra  of  diflTerent  M^t^  an;  yoked  tn  the  plough.' 


^  Alciat.  erob.  116.  "  Dtfipnonopb.  I.  3.  cap.  R    not  ingloriouaiy. 

"fiuripidca.  '•  Ponunus  hiarum  hb.  1.  "  Maidena  I 


ahun  their  embraeea ;  Love,  Venaa,  Hymen,  all  abhor 
them.**  »0ffic.  lib.  Luzuria  cum  omni  vtali 

turpia,  turn  aenectuti  fgediaaima.  *  licclua.  xzv.  % 

"An  old  man  that  dotea,**  Ibc  ^  Hor.  lib.  3.  ode 

9ft.    "  He  waa  lately  a  match  for  a  maid,  and  contended 
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mosaruM^  et  contre€iatiaBS.umim  a^Omc  gaxtdeat^  and  as  many  dotmi^  aim  do  to  dior 
owii  shame,  tTieir  children's  undoing,'  and  their  fiunilies'  confusion :  he  abhon  it, 
tanquam  ah  agresH  H  futiaw  dommo  Jugiendumj  it  mnst  be  avoided  as  a  bedfaa 
master,  and  not  obeyed. 

»«*Aleeto 

IpM  facet  pnefert  nuteoUbos,  et  aulas  HjmeB 
Triste  ululau** 

the  devil  himself  makes  such  matches.  "Levinus  Lemnius  reckons  up  three  thisfs 
which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of  marriage :  the  first  is  when  they  marry  intern- 
pestive  or  unseasonably,  ^  as  many  mortal  men  marry  precipitately  and  inconside- 
rately, when  they  are  efiete  and  old :  the  second  when  they  marry  uneqnaUy  for  for- 
tunes and  birth :  the  third,  when  a  sick  impotent  person  weds  one  that  is  sooLd. 
nova  nupta  spes  frustraiur :  many  dislikes  instantly  folio w.'^  Many  doting  diznids. 
it  may  not  be  denied,  as  Plutarch  confesseth,  "  ^  recreate  themselves  with  such  obso- 
lete, unseasonable  and  filthy  remedies  (so  he  calls  them),  with  a  remembrance  of 
their  former  pleasures,  against  nature  they  stir  up  their  dead  flesh :''  but  an  old  lecbe: 
is  abominable;  muUer  tertib  nubensy  "Nevisanus  holds,  prasumitur  lubriau  et  m- 
cofu^ons,  a  woman  that  marries  a  third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester 
than  she  should.  Of  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes  in  his  comment  opos 
Luke,  ^^^  they  that  are  coupled  together,  not  to  get  children,  but  to  satisfy  their  h& 
are  not  husbands,  but  fornicators,"  with  whom  St.  Austin  consents  :  matrimony  wisb- 
out  hope  of  children,  non  nuUrinumiumj  sed  concubium  did  delete  is  not  a  wedding 
but  a  jumbling  or  coupling  together.  In  a  word  (except  they  wed  for  mutual  socieiT. 
help  and  comfort  one  of  another,  in  which  respects,  though  ^Tiberius  deny  it,  with- 
out question  old  folks  may  well  marry)  for  sometimes  a  man  hath  most  need  of  t 
wife^  according  to  Puccius,  when  he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife ;  otherwise  it  is  mosr 
odious,  when  an  old  acherontic  dizzard,  that  hath  one  foot  in  his  grave,  d  dUar- 
intfin,  shall  flicker  after  a  young  wench  that  is  blithe  and  bonny, 


'  Mtadorqaa 


Verno  panere,  et  albalis  colunibw.* 


What  can  be  more  detestable  ? 

***  1\i  eann  capite  amaa  leoez  ne^niaiime 
Jam  plenus  cutis,  animique  feiidi, 
Benez  hircosus  tu  oacuiare  mulieremf 
CJline  adjena  vimdUuid  potiAa  excutiea.** 


'Tboa  old  mt.  hoary  lecher,  nBagbtj 
With  atinkinf  breath,  art  thou  iu  low  ? 
Moat  thOQ  be  alaverinf  ?  abe  opewa  to  ai 
Thy  filthy  faee,  it  doth  ao  oKive.** 


Yet,  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to  marry  a  young  wo- 
man (our  ladies'  match  they  call  it)  for  eras  erit  mulier,  as  he  said  in  TuUy.  Gmo 
the  Roman,  Critobulus  in  ^Xenophon,  ^Tyraquellus  of  late,  Julius  Sealiger,  k£^ 
and  many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kind;  but  note  contra:  'tis  not  held  fit 
for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a  young  man.  For  as  Varro  will,  jinus  dim 
htdit  morii  delitias  facit^  'tis  Charon's  match  between  ^Cascus  and  Casca,  and  the 
devil  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with  it  And,  therefore,  as  the  ^  poet  inveigle 
thou  old  Vetustina  bed-ridden  quean,  that  art  now  skin  and  bones, 


Cui  tree  capilli,  quatuorque  sunt  dentee. 
Pec! an  cicadc.  cruKUlumque  formieVp 
Rufosiorem  que  i^erin  •tola  fyontem, 
Et  arenaruiB  caaaibut  paree  maminaa.** 


>  That  hatt  three  hain,  four  te«th,  a 
Like  graaahopper,  an  emmet  "a  crett. 
A  skin  more  rui^fed  than  thy  coat. 
And  druga  like  apider's  web  to  boot.** 


Must  thou  marry  a  youth  again  ?  And  yet  dueenlas  ire  nuptum  post  mortes 
howsoever  it  is,  as  ^  Apuleius  gives  out  of  his  Meroe,  congressus  annosus^  pestilent, 
ahhorrendusy  a  pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be  endured.  In  such  case 
how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how  should  they  agree  one  with  an- 
other ?  This  inequality  is  not  in  years  only,  but  in  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  aad 
all  good  ^  qualities,  si  qud  voles  apti  nuberej  nube  pari^  'tis  my  counsel,  saith  An- 

«•**  Aleeto  bamlf  boUs  the  torch  at  iMh  naatiala, 
and  malicioua  Hymen  aadly  howl*.**  «  Cap.  S.  inatit. 
ad  optimam  Titam ;  maxima  mortaUiitn  para  pnecipi- 
tanter  et  inconnideratd  nabit,  idque  e4  state  qua  minaa 
apta  eat,  quttiu  iviiex  adoleieentuto,  ranua  oiorbidK, 
dive*  (Moperi,  Ac.  "Oheoleto,  ioteoipeetivo.  tarpi 
reroedio  fktentur  ae  nti ;  recordatione  priMinarum  to- 
Ittptetum  te  recreant,  et  adreraante  naturi,  pollinciam 
carnem  et  enectam  excitant.  *  Lib.  9,  aa.  85. 

«•  Qui  vara  non  procreanda  prolia,  eod  explends  lihidi' 


Bia  eaaaa  aibi  inTiean  copalantar, 
quaro  fornicarii  habentur.  ^Lex  Papia.  StaetJa 

Claud,  c  93.  **  Poaiaona  bianun  lib.  1.  **  Blore  m 

laciooa  thaa  tha  apanow  in  aprl^,  or  the  aaow-ntea 
rina-dovea.**  ^  Plautua  mercator.  «B%»pan» 

MVide  Tbaani  historian).  •Calabeet.  vet.  poi'ta 

mm.  «•  Martial,  lib.  X  62.  Epif .  «  Uh.  1.  Ibin. 
•  Orid.  **  if  yoo  would  marry  auitafaly.  ■Mfri  jvm 
equal  ao  every  raqiact.** 


Hem.  4.  Subs.  2.] 


Cure  of  Jealousy, 


thony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such  a  one.  Civis  Civem  dueat,  Mfbilis  Mbilem^  let  a 
citizen  match  with  a  citizen,  a  gentleman  with  a  gentlewoman ;  he  that  observes  not 
this  precept  (saith  he)  non  generum  sed  malum  GeniwHy  non  nurum  sed  Furiam^  rum 
vit<B  Comitemy  sed  litis  fomUem  dnmi  hahebit^  instead  of  a  fair  wife  shall  have  a  fiuy) 
for  a  fit  son-in-law  a  mere  fiend,  &.c.  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed  is  this,  that  though  they  be  equal  in  years^ 
birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions,  yet  they  do  not  omit  virtue  and  good  education^ 
which  Musonius  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcate  in  Stobeus : 

***  Dost  ett  mafna  parantam 
Virtus,  at  mvtuens  alterina  viri 
Certo  foBdere  castitaa.** 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  medium  salisy  a  bushel  of  salt  with  him,  before 
he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should  be  had  in  choosing  a  wife,  his  second  self, 
how  solicitous  should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour ;  and  when  he  is 
assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  before  bringing  up,  and  good 
conditions.  "  Coquage  god  of  cuckolds,  as  one  merrily  said,  accompanies  the  god- 
dess Jealousy,  both  follow  the  fairest,  by  Jupiter's  appointment,  and  they  sacrifice  to 
them  together :  beauty  and  honesty  seldom  agree ;  straight  personages  have  often 
crooked  manners ;  fair  feces,  foul  vices ;  good  complexions,  ill  conditions.  Suspi' 
ciofiis  plena  res  est^  et  insidiarum^  beauty  (saith  "  Chrysostom)  is  full  of  treachery 
and  suspicion :  he  that  hath  a  fair  wife,  cannot  have  a  worse  mischief,  and  yet  most 
covet  it,  as  if  notliing  else  in  marriage  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected. 
"^  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  he  would  not 
marry  the  Duke  of  Mantua's  daughter,  except  he  might  see  her  naked  first :  which 
Lycurgus  appointed  in  his  laws,  and  Morus  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth  approves. 
*^  In  Italy,  as  a  traveller  observes,  if  a  man  have  three  or  four  daughters,  or  more, 
and  they  prove  fair,  they  are  married  eftsoons :  if  deformed,  they  change  their  lovely 
names  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Camaena,  call  them  Dorothy,  Ursula,  Bridget,  and  so  put 
them  into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were  fit  for  marriage,  but  such  as  are  eminently 
fair :  but  these  are  erroneous  tenets :  a  modest  virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a  fair 
snout-piece,  is  much  to  be  preferred.  If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  all  causes 
of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  marry  a  coarse  piece,  fetch  her  from  Cassandra's  ^  temple, 
which  was  wont  in  Italy  to  be  a  sanctuary  of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  shalt  thou 
be  sure  that  no  man  will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  for  spite.  A  citizen  of  Bizance  in 
France  had  a  filthy,  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his  wife,  and  finding  her  in  bed  with 
another  man,  cried  out  as  one  amazed ;  0  miser!  qua  te  necessitas  hue  adegitf  O 
thou  wretch,  what  necessity  brought  thee  hither  ?  as  well  he  might ;  for  who  can 
a^ct  such  a  one  ?  But  this  is  warily  to  be  understood,  most  ofiend  in  another  ex- 
treme, they  prefer  wealth  before  beauty,  and  so  she  be  rich,  they  care  not  how  she 
look;  but  these  are  all  out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.  AUendenda  uxorisforma^BS  "Salis- 
buriensis  adviseth,  ne  si  alteram  aspexeris^  mox  earn  sordere  puies^  as  the  Knight  in 
Chaucer,  that  was  omrried  to  an  old  woman, 

Jimd  •U  4af  ^fUr  kid  kirn  t «»  awl, 
S»  aPM  waa  kit  mif*  htktd  BoftaL 

Have  a  care  of  thy  wife's  complexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seest  another,  thou  loathest 
her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 


W"  Si  tiU  deforrois  conjuz,  ai 
N«  utaris  servi," 


1  can  perhaps  give  insUince.  Molestum  est  possiderSj  quod  nemo  habere  dignetur,  a 
misery  to  possess  that  which  no  man  likes :  on  the  other  side,  DiJUeile  custoditur 
quod  plures  amant.  And  as  the  bragging  soldier  vaunted  in  the  comedy,  nimia  est 
miseria  pulchrum  esse  hominem  nkmis,  Scipio  did  never  so  hardly  besiege  Carthage, 
as  these  young  gallants  will  beset  thine  house,  one  with  wit  or  person,  another  with 


***  Parental  Tiitue  ia  a  rich  inberitanM,  as  well  ai 
that  chastity  which  habitually  avoids  a  second  bus* 
band.'*  ■•Rabelais  hist.  Pantsfruei.  1. 3.  cap.  33. 

*>  Horn.  80.  Qm\  pukhram  hab«t  uzorem.  nihil  pejus 
habere  potest.  ■•  Arniseus.  "  Itinerar.  list. 

Coloniv  edit.  1090.  Nomine  triuro.  Gor.  fol.  304.  displi. 
cait  quod  domims  fliiabua  immutent  aumen  Inditum  in 


Bapttsime,  et  pro  Catbarina,  Maifareta,  Ibc  na  quid 
desit  ad  luzuriam,  appellant  ipsaa  nominibus  Cynthie, 
Camcna,  k/t.  m  l^eonicus  de  var.  lib.  3.  c  43.  Asy. 
Ins  viiyinum  deforinium  Cassandra^  templum.  Plutarch. 
••  Polycrat.  I.  8.  cap.  II.  ••  "  If  your  wife  seem  de. 

formed,  your  maid  beautifbl,  still  abatain  from  the 
latter.** 
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wealth,  Slc.  If  she  be  fiur,  saith  Goazzo,  she  wiU  be  suspected  howsoerer.  Both 
extremes  are  naught,  Pulchra  ciio  adamalur^  fada  fadh  conatpiscil^  the  one  is  soon 
beloved,  the  other  loves :  one  is  hardly  kept,  because  proud  and  arrogant,  the  other 
not  worth  keeping ;  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  Ennius  in  Menelippe  adviseth 
thee  as  a  friend  to  take  staium  fomuan^  si  vis  habere  incolumem  padicitiam^  one  of 
a  middle  size,  neither  too  fair  nor  too  foul,  "^eeformosa  magis  quam  miki  casta 
placet^  with  old  Gato,  though  fit  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lecHssima^f  neque  illiberaJis, 
between  both.  This  I  approve ;  but  of  the  other  two  I  resolve  with  Salisbnrienais, 
cateris  paribus^  both  rich  alike,  endowed  alike,  majori  miserid  defarmis  habeittr  qmam 
formosa  servatur^  1  had  rather  marry  a  fair  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  than  be 
troubled  with  a  blowze ;  but  do  as  thou  wilt,  I  speak  only  of  myself. 

Howsoever,  quod  iterum  maneo^  I  would  advise  thee  thus  much,  be  she  &ir  orfool, 
to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good  kindred,  parentage,  well  brought  up,  in  an  honest 
place. 

*  **  Primniii  anino  tibi  proponat  quo  aanffnioe  creta, 
Qufi  formi,  qui  Btate,  quibuaque  ante  omoia  virgo 
Moribua,  in  JuDctoa  veniat  nova  nupla  peiiatea.** 

He  that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inn  or  alehouse,  buys  a  horse  in  Smith- 
field,  and  hires  a  servant  in  PauPs,  as  the  diverb  is,  shall  likely  have  a  jade  to  his 
horse,  a  knave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife.  Filia  pngsumlar^ 
esse  matri  similis^  saith  "Nevisanus  ?  ^  Such  ""a  mother,  such  a  daughter  j^  mali 
corvi  malum  cwtim,  cat  to  her  kind. 

•^ "  fleiiket  expectaa  ut  tradat  malar  honeatoa 
Atqae  alioa  mores  quim  quoa  babel  ?** 

^  If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter  will  malrizarej  take  after 
her  in  all  good  qualities," 

**  Creden*  Paaiphaa  non  taortpotcute  futuram 
Taoripetam  V" 

^  If  the  dam  trot,  the  foal  will  not  amble."  My  last  caution  is,  that  a  woman  do 
not  bestow  herself  upon  a  fool,  or  an  apparent  melancholy  person ;  jealousy  is  a 
symptom  of  that  disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina,  a  Roman  lady, 
was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous  husband,  she  caused  and 
enjoined  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to  others,  to  be  engraven  on  her  tomb  : 


Diacite  ab  esemplo  Justine,  diteite  patrea,  I         '*  Learn  parenta  all,  and  by  Juatina*a 

Ne  nabat  flitao  filia  vestra  viro,**  kc  |  Your  children  to  no  disarda  tor  to  pteoB." 


After  marriage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  than  to  use  their  wives  well,  and 
which  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  was  a  married  man,  I  will  tell  you  as  good  cheap, 
nith  Nicostratus  in  ^  Stobeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for  quietness'  sake,  ^  whra 
you  are  in  bed,  take  heed  of  your  wife's  flattering  speeches  over  night,  and  cartain 
sermons  in  the  morning."  Let  them  do  their  endeavour  likewise  to  maintain  them 
to  their  means,  which  ^  Patricius  ingeminates,  and  let  them  have  liberty  with  discre- 
tion, as  time  and  place  requires  :  many  women  turn  queans  by  compulsion,  as  **Ne- 
visanus  observes,  because  their  husbands  are  so  hard,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet 
and  apparel,  paupertas  cogit  eas  meretricarij  poverty  and  hunger,  want  of  means, 
makes  them  dishonest,  or  bad  usage ;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly 
out,  or  bad  examples,  they  do  it  to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  extreme  some  are 
too  liberal,  as  the  proverb  is.  Tardus  malum  sibi  caeat^  they  make  a  rod  for  their 
own  tails,  as  Candaules  did  to  Gyges  in  "  Herodotus,  commend  his  wife's  beauty 
himself,  and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst  they  give  their 
wives  too  much  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountiful  allowance,  they  are  accessary  to 
their  own  miseries ;  anima  uxorum  pessimi  olent^  as  Plautus  jibes,  they  have  de- 
formed souls,  and  by  their  painting  and  colours  procure  odium  maritU  their  husband's 
hate,  especially,  "  cum  misers  viseantur  labra  mariti.    Besides,  their  wivei 

(as  ^  Biuil  notes)  ImpudetUsr  se  exponunt  masculorum  aspeciibus^  jactantes  hmicaSy 

<*  Marullut.    "  Not  the  moat  (kir  but  the  moat  virtu-  |  4.  tit.  4.  de  institut.  Reipub.  cap.  de  oflteio  aMriii  ct 
oua  pleases  me.**  *Chaloner  lib.  9.  de  repiib.  Ang.  j  uxorin.  *  Lib.  4.  syi.  nup.  num.  81.    fion  caraat 

■*Lib.  2.  num.  159.  **Si  genetriz  caste,  caste    de  uzoribus,  uec  volunt  iis  suhventre  de  vicia,  vertita, 

aaoque  filia  vivit;  si  meretriz  mater,  Alia  talis  erit.    Ac.  *  In  Clio.  Sp^riem  uzoris  supra  oiodviariiol. 

^  Juven.  Sat.  0.  *>CamerNriu»  cent.  3.  cap.  54.    lens,  fecit  ut  illani  nudam  coram  aqiioeret.       **  Jarea. 

Oper.  aubcis.  *>Ser.  7S.    Quod  amicus  quidam    Sat.  &    **  He  cannot  kias  bia  wife  for  paiat.**     *OraL 

osorem  liabens  mibi  dixit,  dteam  vobis.    In  cubili  ca-    contra  ebr. 
vaiute  adulationea  vesperi,  mane  ciamorea.  •*  ub. 


[em.  4.  SqIm.  2.] 


Cure  ofJealoutp. 
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!  coram  iripudiantesj  impudently  thrust  themselyes  into  other  men's  companies^  and 
Y  their  indecent  wanton  carriage  provoke  and  tempt  the  spectators.  Virtuous 
omen  should  keep  house ;  and  'twas  well  performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 


**  niQlier  ne  quA  io  publieuni 


Bpectaodam  w  «ine  arbitro  prabeat  viro  f 

hich  made  Phidias  belike  at  Elis  paint  Venus  treading  on  a  tortoise,  a  symbol  of 
'omen's  silence  and  housekeeping.  For  a  woman  abroad  and  alone,  is  like  a  deer 
roke  out  oC  a  park,  qttam  mille  veiuUores  insequuntur^  whom  every  hunter  follows ; 
nd  besides  in  such  places  she  cannot  so  well  vindicate  herself,  but  as  that  virgin 
)inah  (Gen.  xxxiv.,  2,)  ^^  going  for  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land,"  lost  her  vir- 
inity,  she  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  of  a  sudden :  Imhelles  dama  quid  tdsi 
rcRda  sumusf^ 

And  therefore  I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that  would  have  women  come 
ut  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  ^*  ^  to  be  baptized,  married,  and  buried ;"  but  he  was 
>o  strait-laced.  Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good  sort,  and  go  in  good  sort,  tnodo 
on  dnnos  vigirUi  atatis  sua  domi  relinquant^  as  a  good  fellow  said,  so  that  they  look 
ot  twenty  years  younger  abroad  than  they  do  at  home,  they  be  not  spruce,  neat, 
Qgels  abroad,  beasts,  dowdies,  sluts  at  home ;  but  seek  by  all  means  to  please  and 
ive  content  to  their  husbands :  to  be  quiet  above  all  things,  obedient,  silent  and 
atient  -,  if  they  be  incensed,  angry,  chid  a  little,  their  wives  must  not  '^  cample  again, 
ut  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest  woman,  I  cannot  now  tell  where  she  dwelt,  bnt 
y  report  an  honest  woman  she  was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by  chance  complain 
f  her  husband's  impatience,  told  her  an  excellent  remedy  for  it,  and  gave  her  withal 
glass  of  water,  which  when  he  brawled  she  should  hold  still  in  her  mouth,  and 
lat  toties  quoties^  as  often  as  he  chid ;  she  did  so  two  or  three  times  with  good  sue- 
ess,  and  at  length  seeing  her  neighbour,  gave  hei  great  thanks  for  it,  and  would 
leeds  know  the  ingredients,  ^  she  told  her  in  brief  what  it  was,  ^^  fair  water,"  and 
o  more  :  for  it  was  not  the  water,  but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure.  Let 
very  froward  woman  imitate  this  example,  and  be  quiet  within  doors,  and  (as  ^*  M. 
kurelius  prescribes)  a  necessary  caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all  good  matrons  that 
9ve  their  credits,  to  come  little  abroad,  but  follow  their  work  at  home,  look  to  their 
lousehold  affiiirs  and  private  business,  aconomuB  incumbenles^  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary, 
ircumspect,  modest,  and  compose  themselves  to  live  to  their  husbands'  means,*  as  a 
;ood  housewife  should  do, 

w  *•  dun  atudiia  faviaa  ooli,  partita  laborea 
Pallet  opua  eantu,  formus  Biaimulata  ooroiue 
Cura  puellaria,  circum  fiuoaque  roiaaqae 
Cum  volvet/*  ftc 

iowsoever  'tis  good  to  keep  them  private,  not  in  prison ; 


i*'*Qniiqulacu8todit  uiorem  Teclibus  el  aeria, 
Etai  aibi  aapiena,  aiuUua  rai,  et  iiibil  aapU. 


lead  more  of  this  subject,  Horol,  princ.  lib.  2.  per  tatum.  Amisasus,  polii.  Cyprian,  ' 
CertuUian,  Bossus  de  muHer.  apparat,  Godefridus  de  Amor.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Levinus 
lieranius  cap.  54.  de  itutitut.  Christ  Barbaras  de  re  uxor.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Franciscus  Pa- 
ritius  de  itistitut.  Reipub.  lib.  4.  Tit.  4.  et  5.  de  officio  marili  et  uxorisy  Christ.  Fonesca 
imphitheat.  Amor.  cap.  45.  Sam.  Neander,  &c. 

These  cautions  concern  him ;  and  if  by  those  or  his  own  discretion  otherwise  he 
:annot  moderate  himself,  his  friends  must  not  be  wanting  by  their  wisdom,  if  it  be 
x>ssible,  to  give  the  party  grieved  satisfoction,  to  prevent  and  remove  the  occasions, 
>bjects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be  one  alone,  or  many,  to  consider  whom 
le  suspects  or  at  what  times,  in  what  places  he  is  most  incensed,  in  what  companies. 
^Nevisanus  makes  a  question  whether  a  young  physician  ought  to  be  admitte(|  in 
iases  of  sickness,  into  a  new-married  man's  house,  to  administer  a  julep,  a  syrap,  or 
)ome  such  phyafic.   The  Persians  of  old  would  not  sufler  a  young  physician  to  come 


*  **  That  a  matron  ahould  not  be  aeen  io  public  with- 
out her  husband  as  her  spokesman.**  W'Helpleaa 
leer,  what  are  we  but  a  prey  7"  ^*  Ad  baplismum. 
natrimonium  et  tumultum.  n  \on  vocireralur  jlla 
n  maritus  obKanniat.  ^  Praudcm  aperiens  oaten* 
lit  el  non  aquam  sed  ailenttum  iracundis  moderari. 
*  UoroL  princi.  lib.  9.  cap.  8.  Diligenter  cavendum  Aami* 


nis  illuatribus  ne  flrequenter  exeant.  '^Chakisw. 

**  One  who  dnliithu  in  the  labour  of  the  distaff,  and 
beiruiles  the  hours  of  labour  with  a  song :  her  dutiaa 
assume  an  air  of  virtuous  beauty  when  she  is  busied  at 
the  wheel  and  the  spindle  with  her  maids.**  ^*M6- 

nander.  •*  Whoever  guards  his  wife  trith  bolts  and  ban 
will  repeat  taia  narrow  policy.**  "  Lib.  5.  aaoL  U. 


Looe-MilanckBly. 


[Part  3.  SeeL3. 


amongst  women.  "  Apollonides  Cons  made  Artaxerxes  cuckold,  and  was  after  baiied 
alWe  for  it  A  goaler  in  Aristaenetus  had  a  fine  young  gentleman  to  his  prisooer; 
^in  commiseration  of  his  youth  and  person  he  let  him  loose,  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the 
prison,  bnt  he  unkindly  made  him  a  cornuto.  Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  Pans 
a  stranger,  his  whole  house  and  family  were  at  his  command,  but  he  ungently  su^ 
away  his  best  beloved  wife.  The  like  measure  was  oflered  to  Agis  king  of  Lace> 
daemon,  by  "  Alcibiades  an  exile,  for  his  good  entertainment,  he  was  too  familiar  with 
Timea  his  wife,  begetting  a  child  of  her,  called  Leotichides :  and  bragging  moreoter 
when  he  came  home  to  Athens,  that  he  had  a  son  should  be  king  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but  the  parties  nught  easily  be  satis- 
fied, or  tiiat  they  could  use  them  gently  and  intreat  them  well,  not  to  revile  thenii, 
scoff  at,  hate  them,  as  in  such  cases  commonly  they  do,  'tis  a  human  infirmity,  t 
miserable  vexation,  and  they  should  not  add  grief  to  grief,  nor  amavate  their  misery, 
but  seek  to  please,  and  by  all  means  give  them  content,  by  good  counsel,  removing 
such  offensive  objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet  friends.  In  old  Rome  then 
was  a  temple  erected  by  the  matrons  to  that  '*  Viriplaca  Deo,  another  to  VenoB 
verticorda^  qtUB  maritos  uxoribus  reddebat  benevolos^  whither  (if  any  diflerence  faap> 
pened  between  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantly  resort:  there  they  did  ofier  sacrifice, 
a  white  hart,  Plutarch  records,  sintfelle^  without  the  gall,  (some  say  the  like  of 
Juno's  temple)  and  make  their  prayers  for  conjugal  peace;  before  some  "indi^reat 
arbitrators  and  friends,  the  matter  was  heard  between  man  and  wife,  and  commoDly 
composed.  In  our  times  we  want  no  sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  sach 
ccmtroversies,  if  use  were  made  of  them.  Some  say  that  precious  stone  called 
**  beryllus,  others  a  diamond,  hath  excellent  virtue,  contra  kastiwn  injurias^  et  ctn^ 
gatos  invicem  canciliarej  to  reconcile  men  and  wives,  to  maintain  unity  and  lore; 
you  may  try  this  when  you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.  If  none  of  all  these  mean 
and  cautions  will  take  place,  I  know  not  what  remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whither  such 
persons  may  go  for  ease,  except  they  can  get  into  the  same  **  Turkey  paradise, 
^  Where  they  shall  have  as  many  &ir  wives  as  they  will  themselves,  with  clear  ejei, 
and  such  as  look  on  none  but  their  own  husbands,"  no  fear,  no  danger  of  being 
cuckolds;  or  else  1  would  have  them  observe  that  strict  rule  of  "Alphonsus,  to 
marry  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a  blind  woman.  If  this  will  not  help,  let  them,  to 
prerent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  "  astrologer,  and  see  whether  the  significators  ia 
her  horoscope  agree  with  his,  that  they  be  not  in  ngnis  et  partibus  odiose  imtmcntibia 
out  imperantibus^  sed  muttu)  et  amice  antisciis  et  obedientibus^  otherwise  (as  they  hold, 
there  will  be  intolerable  enmities  between  them  :  or  else  get  them  sigillttm  veneris^ 
a  characteristical  seal  stamped  in  the  day  and  hour  of  Venus,  when  she  is  fortunate, 
with  such  and  such  set  words  and  charms,  which  Villanovanus  and  Leo  Soavius  pie* 
scribe,  ex  sigillis  magicis  Salomonis^  Hermetis^  Raguelis^  Sfc^  with  many  such,  which 
Alexis,  Albertus,  and  some  of  our  natural  magicians  put  upon  us :  ut  muUtr  cum 

^  aliqtio  adulter  are  non  possit^  incide  de  capillis  ejus^  Sfc^  and  he  shall  surely  be  gn- 
cious  in  all  women's  eyes,  and  hever  suspect  or  disagree  with  his  own  wife  so  loof 
as  he  wears  it.  If  thifr  course  be  not  approved,  and  other  remedies  amy  not  be  had. 
they  must  in  the  last  place  sue  for  a  divorce ;  but  that  is  somewhat  difficult  to  efiect. 
and  not  all  out  so  fit  For  as  Felisacus  in  his  Tract  dejusta  uxore  utgeth,  if  that 
law  of  Constantine  the  Great,  or  that  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  concemiof 
divorce,  were  in  use  in  our  times,  innumeras  propemodum  viduas  hdberemus^  et  caUha 

.  viros^  we  should  have  almost  no  married  couples  left  Try  therefore  those  former 
remedies;  or  as  Tertullian  reports  of  Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eyes,  "becaiae 
he  could  not  look  upon  a  woman  without  lust,  and  was  much  troubled  to  see  that 

.  which  he  might  not  enjoy;  let  him  make  himself  blind,  and  so  he  shall  avoid  thai 
care  and  molestation  of  watching  his  wife.  One  other  sovereign  remedy  I  could 
repeat,  an  especial  antidote  against  jealousy,  an  excellent  cure,  but  1  am  not  now  di»- 


"Ctetiaa  in  PenicU  finxit  vulrc  morbum  erae  nee 
cornri  |io«e  ni«i  cum  viro  concuinberet.  Ii&c  arte  voti 
eompoa,  tec.  »  Ezsolvit  viiiculia  ■oliiiiimque  demi* 
ait,  at  ille  inhuroanna  atupcavit  conjuf Rm.  »  Plu- 

tarcb.  Vila  ejus.       •*  Boainua  lib.  S.  10.  Valeriua  lib.  S. 
cap.  1.  B  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  I.  4.  cap.  8.  gen. 

diet.  **Fr.  Roeua  de  frmmia  I.  9.  cap.  8.  et  15. 

NBlradiiaCicogna  lib.9.  cafi.  16.  apiritet  in  ean.iiahent 


ibidem  uxorea  quot  volant  cam  oeulia  elariaaini*,  qaoi 
nunquam  in  aliqaem  prcter  raarituoi  fixari  aaaL  ic 
Bredenbaecbiua,  Idem  et  BolMHDua.  Jbc  •Uxoroaca 
ducal  maritum  aurdum.  Jbc  **gee  Valent.  Ifahad. 

differ,  com.  in  Alcabitium,  ubi  plnra.  «>Qip.4- 

Apol.  quod  mulierea  aine  eoncii|MaeeiiUa  aapiwn  aea 
poiaet,  &c 


Hem.  1.  Subs.  1.]  SeligiousMelant^ly.  593 

posed  to  tell  it,  not  that  like  a  covetous  empiric  I  conceal  it  for  any  gain,  but  some 
other  reasons,  I  am  not  willing  to  publish  it :  if  you  be  very  desirous  to  know  it, 
when  I  meet  you  next  I  will  peradventure  tell  you  what  it  is  in  your  ear.  This  is 
the  best  counsel  I  can  give ;  which  he  that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves,  may 
apply  unto  himself.  In  the  mean  time,.  dii  talem  terris  averiUe  pestemy  "  as  the 
proverb  is,  from  heresy,  jealousy  and  frenzy,  good  Lord.4.diser  us. 


SECT.  IV.  BIEMB.  I. 


Sub  SECT.  I. — Religiow  Melancholy,    Its  object  God;  tohat  his  beauty  is;  How  U 

allures.    The  parts  and  parties  affected. 

That  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  love  melancholy,  no  man  hath  ever  yet 
doubted :  but  whether  this  subdivision  of  ^  Religious  Melancholy  be  warrantable,  it 
may  be  controverted. 

•>"  Pergite  fieridcs,  medio  nee  calle  vagantem 
LinquJte  me,  qui  nulla  pedum  vestigia  diieunt, 
Nttlla  roUB  currufl  testantur  rigna  prioree.** 

I  have  no  pattern  to  follow  as  in  some  of  the  rest,  no  man  to  hnitate.  No  physician 
hath  as  yet  distinctly  written  of  it  as  of  the  other ;  all  acknowledge  it  a  m^st  notable 
symptom,  some  a  cause,  but  few  a  species  or  kind.  '^  Areteus,  Alexander,  Rhasis,  Avi- 
cenna,  and  roost  of  our  late  writers,  as  Gordonius,  Fuchsius,  Plater,  Bruel,  Montal- 
tus,  &c.  repeat  it  as  a  symptom.  ^  Some  seem  to  be  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  some 
take  upon  them  to  be  prophets,  some  are  addicted  to  new  opinions,  some  foretell  strange 
things,  de  statu  mundi  et  Antichristi^  saith  Gordonius.  Some  will  prophesy  of  the 
end  of  the  world  to  a  day  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they  have  been 
addicted  or  brought  up ;  for  so  melancholy  works  with  them,  as  ^  Laurentius  holds. 
If  they  have  been  precisely  given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in  con- 
clusion produce  strange  effects,  the  humour  imprints  symptoms  according  to  their 
several  inclinations  and  conditions,  which  makes  ^  Guianerius  and  ^  Felix  Plater  put 
too  much  devotion,  blind  zeal,  fear  of  eternal  punishment,  and  that  last  judgment  for 
a  cause  of  those  enthusiastics  and  desperate  persons :  but  some  do  not  obscurely 
make  a  distinct  species  of  it,  dividing  love  melancholy  into  that  whose  object  is 
women ;  and  into  the  other  whose  object  is  God.  Plato,  in  Convivio,  makes  men- 
tion of  two  distinct  furies;  and  amongst  our  Neoterics,  Hercules  de  Saxonid  lib.  1. 
pract.  med.  cap.  16.  cap.  de  Melanch.  doth  expressly  treat  of  it  in  a  distinct  species* 
""^^Love  melancholy  (saith  he)  is  twofold;  the  first  is  that  (to  which  peradventure 
some  will  not  vouchsafe  this  name  or  species  of  melancholy)  affection  of  those  which 
put  God  for  their  object,  and  are  altogether  about  prayer,  fasting,  Slc,  the  other  about 
women."  Peter  Forestus  in  his  observations  delivereth  as  much  in  the  same  words : 
and  Felix  Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  frequentissima  est  ejus  species^  in  quA 
curandd  sapissime  multwnfui  impeditus ;  'lis  a  frequent  disease;  and  they  have  a 
ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of  Areteus  and  Plato.  ^  Areteus,  an  old  auUior,  in 
his  third  book  cap.  6.  doth  so  divide  love  melancholy,  and  derives  this,  second  from 
the  first,  which  comes  by  inspiration  or  otherwise.  ^  Plato  in  his  Phsedrus  hath 
these  words,  ^^  Apollo's  priests  in  Delphos,  and  at  Bodona,  in  their  fury  do  many 
pretty  feats,  and  benefit  the  Greeks,  but  never  in  their  right  wits."  He  makes  them 
all  mad,  as  well  he  might ;  and  he  that  shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old. 


«•  » Ye  goda  avert  mich  a  peelileuce  fl-om  ihe  world." 
**  Called  religious  becauae  it  it  still  conversant  about 
religion  and  sueb  divine  objects.  MGrotius.  "  Pro- 

ceed, ye  rouses,  nor  desert  me  in  Ibe  middle  of  my 
Journey,  where  no  footsteps  lead  me,  no  wbeeltracks 
indicate  the  transit  of  former  chariots."  u  Lib.  1. 

cap.  111.  nonnulli  opinjonibus  aiidicti  sunt,  et  futura  se 
prufdicere  arbitranior.  »  Aliis  videtur  quod  sunt 

prophetae  et  inspirati  A  Spiritu  sancto,  et  ineipiunl  pro. 
pheiare,  et  multa  flitura  pradicunt.  **Cap.  6.  de 

Melaiich.  **  Cap.  5.  Tractau  multi  ob  timorem 

Df:i  sunt  melancholici,  et  timorem  gehenna.    They  are 
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still  troubled  for  their  sins.  »  Plater  c.  13.  **  Me- 
lancholia Erotica  vel  qua  cum  amure  est,  duplex  eat: 
prima  qua  ab  aliis  forsan  non  meretur  nomen  melan- 


cholia, est  affi»Gtio  eorum  quie  pro  objeetn  proponunt 
Oeum  et  ideo  nihil  aliud  eurant  aut  cogitant  quam 
Deuin,  Jejunia,  vigilias :  altera  ob  mulieres.  *^  Alia 
reperitur  furoris  species  ^  prima  vel  A  secunda,  deorum 
rogantium,  vel  afflatu  numinum  furor  hie  veoit. 
**Uui  in  Delphis  futura  pradicunt  vates,  et  in  Dodooa 
sacerdotes  furentes  quid«m  multa  jocunda  Qiacia  delb* 
runt,  sani  vero  ezigua  ai^  nulla. 
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those  prodigious  efiects  of  it  (as  in  its  place  I  will  shew  the  several  fories  of  oar 
iatidici  dii,  pythonissas,  sibyls,  enthusiasts,  pseudoprophets,  heretics,  and  schisDaiics 
in  these  our  latter  agesS  shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world  again  cannot  aiSbfd 
so  much  matter  of  maoness,  so  many  stupendous  s3rmptonis,  as  superstition,  heresy, 
schism  have  brought  out :  that  this  species  alone  may  be  paralleled  to  all  the  former, 
has  a  greater  latitude,  and  more  miraculous  eflects;  that  it  more  besots  and  in&tnates 
men,  than  any  other  above  named  whatsoever,  does  more  harm,  works  more  dis- 
quietness  to  mankind,  and  has  more  crucified  the  souls  of  mortal  men  (such  hath 
been  the  devil^s  craft)  than  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth,  fimiine,  and  all  the  rest 

Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  I  will  set  before  your  eyes  in  brief  a  stnpendoos, 
vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness  and  folly :  a  sea  full  of  shelves  and  rocks, 
sands,  gulfs,  euripes  and  contrary  tides,  full  of  fearful  monsters,  uncouth  shapes, 
roaring  waves,  tempests,  alnd  siren  calms,  halcyonian  seas,  unspeakable  misery,  audi 
comedies  Snd  tragedies,  such  absurd  and  ridiculous,  feral  and  lamentable  fits,  that  I 
know  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  or  derided^  or  may  be  believed^  but 
that  we  daily  see  the  same  still  practised  in  our  days,  fresh  examples,  naoa  noritis, 
Iresh  objects  of  misery  and  madness,  in  this  kind  that  are  still  represented  UAto  os* 
abroad,  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  our  bosoms. 

But  before  I  can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errors  and  obliquities,  their  causes, 
symptoms,  auctions,  &c.,  I  must  say  something  necessarily  of  the  object  of  this 
love,  God  himself,  what  this  love  is,  how  it  allureth,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  (which 
is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake,  wander  and  swerve  from  it. 

AmongA  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate  to  himself,  eternity, 
omnipotency,  immutability,  wisdom,  majesty, justice, mercy,  &c.,  bis  "beauty  is  not 
the  least,  one  thing,  saith  David,  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  and  that  I  will  sdO 
desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  Psal.  zxviL  4.  And  out  of  Sion,  which  is 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God  shined,  Psal.  1.  2.  All  other  creatures  are  fair,  1 
confess,  and  many  other  objects  do  much  enamour  us,  a  ftir  house,  a  fair  horse,  t 
comely  person.  '^^  1  am  amazed,"  saith  Austin,  ^  when  1  look  up  to  heaven  and 
behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the  beauty  of  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  caa 
express  it  ?  who  can  sufficiently  commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which  af^Mars  in 
us }  so  fair  a  body,  so  fair  a  face,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  brows,  all  hir  and  lovely 
to  behold ;  besides  the  beauty  of  the  soul  which  cannot  be  discerned.  If  we  so 
labour  and  be  so  much  afiected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  how  should  we  be 
ravished  with  that  admirable  lustre  of  God  himself  ?"  If  ordinary  beauty  have  such 
a  prerogative  and  power,  and  what  is  amiable  and  fair,  to  draw  ihe  eyes  and  ears, 
hearts  and  afiections  of  all  spectators  unto  it,  to  move,  win,  entice,  allure :  how  shall 
this  divine  form  ravish  our  souls,  which  is  the  fountain  and  quintessence  of  all 
beauty?  Calum  pulckrum^  sed pulchriar  cadi  fahriccUor ;  if  heaven  be  so  fair,  the 
sun  so  fair,  how  much  fairer  shall  he  be,  that  made  them  fair?  ^^  For  by  the  great- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionally,  the  maker  of  them  is  seen,"  Wtsd 
xiii.  5.  If  there  be  such  pleasure  in  beholding  a  beautiful  person  alone,  and  as  a 
plausible  sermon,  he  so  much  aflect  us,  what  shall  this  beauty  of  God  himself,  that 
is  infinitely  fairer  than  all  creatures,  men,  angels,  Slc.  ^  Ornnis  pulckritudo  flortm. 
hominunif  angelorum^  et  rerum  omnium  pulcherrimarum  ad  Dei  pulckritudinem  collaisu 
nox  est  et  tenebra^  all  other  beauties  are  night  itself,  mere  darkness  to  this  our  inex- 
plicable, incomprehensible,  unspeakable,  eternal,  infinite,  admirable  and  divine  beauty. 
This  lustre, pulckriiudo  omnium pulcherrima.  This  beauty  and  '^splendour  of  the 
divine  Majesty,"  is  it  that  draws  all  creatures  to  it,  to  seek  it,  love,  admire,  and  adore 
it ;  and  those  heathens,  pagans,  philosophers,  out  of  those  relics  they  have  yet  left 
of  God^s  image,  are  so  far  forth  incensed,  as  not  only  to  acknowledge  a  God ;  but. 
though  after  their  own  inventions,  to  stand  in  admiration  of  his  bounty,  good- 
ness, to  adore  and  seek  him ;  the  magnificence  and  structure  of  the  world  itself  and 
beauty  of  all  his  creatures,  his  goodness,  providence,  protection,  enforcetb  them  to 
love  him,  seek  him,  fear  him,  though  a  wrong  way  to  adore  him :  but  for  us  that 


■  **Deut  bonus,  Justua,  pulclier,  Jiizta  Platonem. 
>**Miroret  stiipeo  cttm  colnm  a«picio  et  pulchritudi- 
nem  gideruro.  angelorum,  fcc.  et  quit  digne  Uudet  quod 
in  nobicviget,  corpuiUm  pukbrum,  f^ontem  pulcbnun, 


nares,  genaa,  ocutoa,  io  ellectum.  omnia  puldira ;  m  ne 
in  creaturifl  laboramua;  quid  in  ipao  dec?         « Drexe- 
liua  Nicet.  lib.  S.  cap.  U.       •  Falgor  i " 
Aug. 
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ire  christians,  regenerate,  that  are  his  adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  his  word,  having 
;he  eyes  of  our  hearts  and  understandings  opened ;  how  fairly  doth  he  offer  and 
expose  himself?  ^mbit  nos  Deus  (Austin  saiUi)  dome  et forma  suAf  he  woos  us  by 
lis  beauty,  gifts,  promises,  to  come  unto  him ;  '  ^  the  whole  Scripture  is  a  message, 
m  exhortation,  a  love  letter  to  this  purpose;"  to  incite  us,  and  invite  us,  *  God's 
;pistle,  as  Gregory  calls  it,  to  his  creatures.  He  sets  out  his  son  and  his  church  in 
iiat  epithalamium  or  mystical  song  of  Solomon,  to  enamour  us  the  more,  comparing 
lis  head  ^  to  fine  gold,  his  locks  curled  and  black  as  a  raven.  Cant.  iv.  5.  his  eyes 
ike  doves  on  rivers  of  waters,  washed  with  milk,  his  lips  as  lilies,  drooping  down 
;)ure  juice,  his  hands  as  rings  of  gold  set  with  chrysolite :  and  his  church  to  a  vine- 
yard, a  garden  inclosed,  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  an  orchard  of  pomegranates, 
ivith  sweet  scents  of  saffron,  spike,  calamus  and  cinnamon,  and  all  the  trees  of  in- 
:ense,  as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst  women,  no  spot  in  her,  *hu  sister,  his 
{pouse,  undefiled,  the  only  daughter  of  her  mother,  dear  unto  her,  fair  as  the  moon, 
lure  as  the  stm,  looking  out  as  the  morning ;"  that  by  these  figures,  that  glass,  these 
spiritual  eyes  of  contemplation,  we  might  perceive  some  resemblance  of  his  beauty, 
:he  love  between  his  church  and  him.  And  so  in  the  zlv.  Psalm  this  beauty  of  his 
;burch  is  compared  to  a  ^^  queen  in  a  vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embroidered  raiment 
>f  needlework,  that  the  king  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty."  To  incense  us 
urther  yet,  'John,  in  his  apocalypse,  maikes  a  description  of  that  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, the  beauty,  of  it,  and  in  it  the  maker  of  it ;  ^  Likening  it  to  a  city  of  pure 
rold,  like  unto  clear  glass,  shining  and  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones, 
laving  no  need  of  sun  or  moon :  for  the  lamb  is  the  light  of  it,  the  glory  of  God 
loth  illuminate  it :  to  give  us  to  understand  the  infinite  glory,  beauty  and  happiness 
)f  it."  Not  that  it  is  no  fairer  than  these  creatures  to  which  it  is  compared,  but 
hat  this  vision  of  his,  this  lustre  of  his  divine  majesty,  cannot  otherwise  be  ex- 
>ressed  to  our  apprehensions,  ^  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,"  as  Paul 
«uth.  Moses  himself,  Exod.  xxxiii.  18.  when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory, 
vas  answered  that  he  might  not  endure  it,  no  man  could  see  his  face  and  live. 
Sensibile  forte  destruit  sensuniy  a  strong  object  overcometh  the  sight,  according  to 
hat  axiom  in  philosophy :  fulgorem  soils  ferre  nan  potesj  muUo  magis  creatoris ; 
f  thou  canst  not  endure  the  sunbeams,  how  canst  thou  endure  that  fulgor  and  bright* 
less  of  him  that  made  the  sun  ?  The  sun  itself  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  are 
)ut  shadows  of  it,  'tis  visio  pracellens^  as  ^Austin  calls  it,  the  quintessence  of  beauty 
his,  ^  which  far  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  sun  and  moon,  stars,  angels,  gold 
md  silver,  woods,  fieur  fields,  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  to  behold."  All  those 
)ther  beauties  fail,  vary,  are  subject  to  corruption,  to  loathing ;  ^^  But  this  is  an  im- 
nortal  vision,  a  divine  beauty,  an  immortal  love,  an  indefatigable  love  and  beauty, 
vith  sight  of  which  we  shall  never  be  tired  nor  wearied,  but  still  the  more  we  see 
he  more  we  shall  covet  him."  '^^  For  as  one  saith,  where  this  vision  is,  there  is  ab* 
lolute  beauty ;  and  where  is  that  beauty,  from  the  same  fountain  comes  all  pleasure 
ind  happiness ;  neither  can  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness,  be  separated  from  his  vision 
)r  sight,  or  his  vision,  from  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness."  In  this  life  we  have  but 
I  glimpse  of  this  beauty  and  happiness :  we  shall  hereafter,  as  John  saith,  see  him 
£  he  is :  thine  eyes,  as  Isaiah  promiseth,  xxxiii.  17.  ^^  shall  behold  the  king  in  his 
;lory,"  then  shall  we  be  perfectly  enamoured,  have  a  full  fruition  of  it,  desire,  *°  be- 
lold  and  love  him  alone  as  the  most  amiable  and  ^rest  object,  or  summum  bonum^ 
»r  chiefest  good. 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will  been  corrupted ;  and 
s  we  are  enjoined  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul :  for  to  that  end 
vere  we  born,  to  love  this  object,  as  "  M elancthon  discourseth,  and  to  enjoy  it. 
*  And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as  our  summum  bonum^  or 


sfn   PmI.  Iziv.   niivit    ad   not   Epistnlaa  et  totam  ;  et  pulchritndo  divini  aapeetua,  ibi  volupta*  ex  eodem 
eripturam,  qaibus  nobis  faceret  aiiiandi  desiderium.  1  funteniDniw]ue  beatitudo,  nee  ab  ejus  asspectuvoluptaa. 


Epist.  4d.  I.  4.  quid  est  tota  scriptura  nisi  Epiatola  oni< 
iputentiii  Dei  a<(  crcaturuin  ■iiam  ?  ^Cap.  vi.  8. 

Cap.  xxvii.  II.  f  \t\  Paal.  ixxzv.  oinnes  pulchri- 

udinea  terrenas  auri,  argenti,  ni'iiinriim  et  camporuni 
uicbrttudinetn  Solid  et  Lunte.stellaruin,  omnia  pulchra 
iiperana.  •  linmortalia  hicc  viisin  imtnortalis  amor, 

ndefewua  amor  et  viiiio.       •  Oaoriua ;  ubicunque  ?isio 


nee  ab  ilia  voluptate  aspectus  separari  potest.  »>  i.eon 
Hxbreua.  Dubitalur  an  bumana  felicitns  Deo  cognoa- 
cendo  an  amando  terminetur.  "  Lib.  de  animfi. 

Ad  hoc  objcctura  amanduni  et  fruenduni  nati  sunius; 
et  hunc  ezpctisset,  untcum  hiinc  amasset  humana,  vo- 
luntas, at  summum  bonum,  et  cvteras  res  omnea  eo 
ondiiie. 
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principal  good,  and  all  other  good  things  for  God's  sake :  and  nature,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded from  it,  would  have  sought  this  fountain ;  hut  in  this  infirmity  of  homaa 
nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  corrupt :''  and  a  man  is  like  that  monster 
in  "  Plato,  composed  of  a  Scylla,  a  lion  and  a  man ;  we  are  carried  away  headlong 
with  the  torrent  of  our  afiections :  the  world,  and  that  infinite  variety  of  pleasing 
objects  in  it,  do  so  allure  and  enamour  us,  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  look  towards 
God,  seek  him,  or  think  on  him  as  we  should :  we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  Rempub. 
ccBlestem  cogitare^  we  cannot  contain  ourselves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so 
pleasing  to  us.  Marriage,  saith  "  Gualter,  detains  many ;  ^  a  thing  in  itself  laudable, 
good  and  necessary,  but  many,  deceived  and  carried  away  with  the  blind  love  of  it, 
have  quite  laid  aside  the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  his  glory.  Meat  and  drink  bath 
overcome  as  many,  whilst  they  rather  strive  to  please,  satisfy  their  guts  and  bdly, 
than  to  serve  God  and  nature.^'  Some  are  so  busied  about  merchandise  to  get  money, 
they  lose  tlieir  own  souls,  whilst  covetously  carried,  and  with  an  insatiable  desire 
of  gain,  they  forget  God ;  as  much  we  may  say  of  honour,  leagues,  friendships, 
health,  wealth,  and  all  other  profits  or  pleasures  in  this  life  whatsoever.  '*  ^  In  this 
world  there  be  so  many  beautiful  objects,  splendours  and  brightness  of  gold,  nu^esty 
of  glory,  assistance  of  friends,  fair  promises,  smooth  words,  victories,  triam]^is,  and 
such  an  infinite  company  of  pleasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  draw  us  from  God, 
that  we  cannot  look  after  him.''  And  this  is  it  which  Christ  himself,  those  prophets 
and  apostles  so  much  thundered  against,  I  John,  xvii.  15,  dehort  us  from ;  ^  love  nm 
the  world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world  :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  lore 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,  16.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  as  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world  :  and 
the  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  fulfilleth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever.  No  man,  saith  our  Saviour,  can  serve  two  masters,  but  he  most 
love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,  &c.,  ^  banos  vel  malos  mores^  boni  vel  malijhciuat 
amores^  Austin  well  infers :  and  this  is  that  which  all  the  Others  inculcate.  He  can- 
not (*^  Austin  admonisheth)  be  God's  friend,  that  is  delighted  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  world :  ^^  make  clean  thine  heart,  purify  thine  heart ;  if  thou  wilt  see  this  beauty, 
prepare  thyself  for  it.  It  is  the  eye  of  contemplation  by  which  we  must  behold  it, 
the  wing  of  meditation  which  lifis  us  up  and  rears  our  souls  with  the  motion  of  our 
hearts,  and  sweetness  of  contemplation :"  so  saith  Gregory  cited  by  '^Bonaventure 
And  as  "  Philo  Judsus  seconds  him,  ^^  he  that  loves  God,  will  soar  aloft  and  take 
him  wings ;  and  leaving  the  earth  fly  up  to  heaven,  wander  with  sun  and  moon,  stars, 
and  that  heavenly  troop,  God  himself  being  his  guide."  If  we  desire  to  see  him,  we 
must  lay  aside  all  vain  objects,  which  detain  us  and  dazzle  our  eyes,  and  as  ^  Ficinns 
adviseth  us,  ^'  get  us  solar  eyes,  spectacles  as  they  that  look  on  the  sun :  to  see  this 
divine  beauty,  lay  aside  all  material  objects,  all  sense,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  him 
as  he  is."  Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  "  Austin  expostulates,  ">  why  dost  thou  stand 
gaping  on  this  dross,  muck-hills,  filthy  excrements  ?  behold  a  far  fairer  object,  God 
himself  woos  thee ;  behold  him,  enjoy  him,  he  is  sick  for  love."  Cant  v.  he  invites 
thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into  his  fair  garden,  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,  to  be 
merry  with  him,  to  enjoy  his  presence  for  ever.  ^  Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets 
besides  the  gates,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  before  the  city,  at  the  entry  of  the  door, 
and  bids  them  give  ear  to  her  instruction,  which  is  better  than  gold  or  precious 
stones ;  no  pleasures  can  be  compared  to  it :  leave  all  then  and  follow  her,  vas  rx- 
hortor  6  amid  et  obsecro.  In  ''  Ficinus's  words,  ^  I  exhort  and  beseech  you,  that 
you  would  embrace  and  follow  this  divine  love  with  all  your  hearts  and  abilities,  by 
all  offices  and  endeavours  make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you."     For 


n  9.  de  Repub.  ^  Horn.  0.  in  epiat.  Jobannii  rap. 

9.  Multufl  conjugium  decepit,  res  alioqui  Mlutaris  et 
necemaria,  eo  quod  corco  ejus  amore  decepti,  divini 
amoris  et  gloric  etudiuin  in  uoivereum  Abj«cerunt; 
piuriino*  cibus  et  potus  perdii.  m  in  mundo  splendor 
opuin  glorie  roajestaa,  aroicittarum  prmidia,  verborum 
blandiliB,  vuluptatuni  omnis  generis  iJlecebne,  viclnris, 
triuinpbi,  et  influita  alia  ab  amore  dei  nos  abstrahunt, 
ice  **In  Psai.  xziii.    Dei  amicus  esse  non  potest 

qui  mundi  studiis  delectatur ;  ut  banc,  furmaiu  videas 
munda  cor,  serena  cor,  &c.  '*  Conlemplationis  phima 
noa  Bublevai,  atque  inde  erigtmur  intentione  cordis, 


dulcedine  conteroplationis  distinct.  6.  de  7.  Itiaeribat. 
17  Lib.  de  viclimis :  ainans  Deum,  sublimia  petit,  sump- 
tis  alis  et  in  cesium  rect6  volat,  relicta  terra,  capMias 
aberrandi  cum  sole,  luna,  stellaninique  ncra  mibtu. 
ipso  Deo  duce.  i*  In  com.  Plat.  cap.  7.  at  £siieo 

vid<*as  ocu lis,  fieri  debes  Solaris:  ut  divinani  aj(p?ci3s 
pultbriludinem,  demitte  matcriam,  dciuitte  af^n^iiii..  ei 
Deum  qualis  sit  videbis.  i*  Avare,  quid  inbia>  bu. 

tu.  pulchrior  e«t  qui  te  ambit  ipsum  visonia,  ipsam  b«- 
biturus.       Mprov.  viii.         »CMp.  IKRom^    Amiorea 
bunc  divinum  totis  viribus  aroplexamiDi ; 
omni  ofliciorum  genere  propitium  (bcite. 
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whom  alone,  saith  ^  Plotinus,  ^  we  must  forsake  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the 
whole  earth,  sea,  land,  and  air,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  him,  leave  all  and 
follow  him." 

Now,  forasmuch  as  this  love  of  God  is  a  habit  infused  of  God,  as  ^Thomas  holds, 
1.2.  qtuBst.  23.  ^^by  which  a  man  is  inclined  to  love  God  above  all,  and  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,"  we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eyes,  make  clear  our 
hearts,  that  We  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rays,  and  perform  those  duties  that 
he  requires  of  us,  Deut  vi.  and  Josh,  xxiii.  '^  to  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourself,  to  keep  his  commandments.     In  this  we  know,  saith  John,  c,  v.  2, 
we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments." 
^^  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments;  he  that  loveth  not,  know- 
eth  not  God,  for  God  is  love,  cap.  iv.  8,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him ;"  for  love  pre-supposeth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites 
us  to  God  himself,  as  ^  Leon  Hebreus  delivereth  unto  us,  and  is  accompanied  with 
the  fear  of  God,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  virtues,  and  charity  itself. 
For  if  we  love  God,  we  shall  love  our  neighbour,  and  perform  the  duties  which  are 
required  at  our  hands,  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1  Cor.  xv.  4, 5 ;  Ephes.  iv. ;  Golos.  iii.; 
Rom.  xii.    We  shall  not  be  envious  or  pu^d  up,  or  boast,  disdain,  think  evil,  or  be 
provoked  to  anger,  ^  but  sufier  all  things ;  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace."    Forbear  one  another,  forgive  one  another,  clothe  the  naked, 
visit  the  sick,  and  perform  all  those  works  of  mercy,  which  ^Clemens  Alexandrinus 
calls  amoris  el  amicUice  impletwnem  et  exterUionem^  the  extent  and  complement  of 
love ;  and  that  not  for  fear  or  worldly  respects,  but  ordine  ad  Deum^  for  the  love  of 
God  himself.    This  we  shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamoured ;  but  we  come  short  in 
both,  we  neither  love  God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.    Our  love  in  spiritual 
things  is  too  ^  defective,  in  worldly  things  too  excessive,  there  is  a  jar  in  both.    We 
love  the  world  too  much ;  God  too  little ;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or  for  our  own 
ends.    VuJgus  amiciiias  tUlUiate  prohat.    ^^  The  chief  thing  we  respect  is  our  com- 
modity;" and  what  we  do  is  for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for  vain-glory,  praise 
of  men,  fashion,  and  such  by  respects,  not  for  God^s  sake.    We  neither  know  God 
aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  should.     And  for  these  defects,  we  in- 
volve ourselves  into  a  multitude  of  errors,  we  swerve  from  this  true  love  and  wor- 
ship of  God:  which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of  unspeakable  miseries;  running  into  both 
extremes,  we  become  fools,  madmen,  without  sense,  as  now  in  the  next  place  I  will 
show  you. 

The  parties  afiected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  far  and  near,  and  so  have  been  in  all  precedent  ages,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  these  times,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  method's  sake  1  will  re- 
duce them  to  a  two-fold  division,  according  to  those  two  extremes  of  excess  and 
defect,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and  atheism.  Not  that  there  is  any  excess 
of  divine  worship  or  love  of  God ;  that  cannot  be,  we  cannot  love  God  too  much, 
or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  Papists  hold,  or  have  any  perfection  in  this  life,  much 
less  supererogate :  when  we  have  all  done,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  But  be- 
cause we  do  aliud  agere^  zealous  without  knowledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that 
which  is  not  necessary,  busying  ourselves  about  impertinent,  needless,  idle,  and  vain 
ceremonies,  populo  ut  placererU^  as  the  Jews  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  ofierings, 
incense,  new  moons,  feasts,  &c.,  but  Isaiah  taxeth  them,  i.  12,  ^^  who  required  this  at 
youT  hands  ?"  We  have  too  great  opinion  of  our  own  worth,  that  we  can  satisfy  the 
[aw :  and  do  more  than  is  required  at  our  hands,  by  performing  those  evangelical 
counsels,  and  such  works  of  supererogation,  merit  for  others,  which  Bellarmine,  Gre- 
rory  de  Valentia,  all  their  Jesuits  and  champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in 
'igouT  with  them,  some  of  their  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that  no- 
hing  could  be  objected  to  them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too  dear,  as  we  think,  more 
livine  and  sanctified  than  others,  of  a  better  metUe,  greater  gifts,  and  with  that  proud 
i^harisee,  contemn  others  in  respect  of  ourselves,  we  are  better  Christians,  better 
earned,  choice  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have  special  revelation,  perceive  God's 


>*Cap.  7.  de  pulchritadine  regna  et  iroperia  totiiu 
srne  et  maria  el  cocli  oportet  abjicere  si  aa  ipaum  con- 
erwiB  Telis  inseri.  *  Habitus  A  Deo  loAiaua,  per 


quern  inclinatur  bomu  ad  diligendum  Deum  super  omnia. 
**  Dial.  ].  Omnia,  convertit  amor  in  iraius  pulcbri  natu* 
ram.         »  StromaUin  lib.  8.         "GreenJum. 
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secrets,  and  thereapon  presume,  say  and  do  that  many  times  which  b  not  befitting 
to  be  said  or  done.     Of  this  number  are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnics,  Ma- 
hometans, Jews,  heretics,  ^  enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets,  sectaries,  and  schisma- 
tics.   Zanchius  reduceth  such  infidels  to  four  chief  sects ;  but  I  will  insist  and  fol- 
low mine  own  intended  method :  all  which  with  many  other  curious  persons,  monks, 
hermits,  &c.,  may  be  ranged  in  this  extreme,  and  fight  under  this  superstitious  ban- 
ner, with  those  rude  idiots,  and  infinite  swarms  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  thezn. 
In  the  other  extreme  or  in  defect,  march  those  impious  epicures,  libertines,  atheists, 
hypocrites,  infidels,  worldly,  secure,  impenitent,  unthankful,  and  carnal-minded  men, 
that  attribute  all  to  natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supreme  power ;  that 
have  cauterised  consciences,  or  live  in  a  reprobate  sense ;  or  such  desperate  penooi 
as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies.    Of  these  there  be  many  subdivisions,  direne 
degrees  of  madness  and  folly,  some  more  than  other,  as  shall  be  shown  in  the  symp- 
toms :  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,  doting,  and  beside  themselves  for  reLh 
gion^s  sake.    For  as  ^  Zanchy  well  distinguished,  and  all  the  world  knows  leligioB 
is  twofold,  true  or  fidse ;  false  is  that  vain  superstition  of  idolaters,  snch  as  were  of 
old,  Greeks,  Romans,  present  Mahometans,  &c    T\morem  deorum  inamtmj  *  Tollj 
could  term  it;  or  as  Zanchy  defines  it,  UH falsi  (fit,  out  f also  cullu  colititr  Dess, 
when  fidse  gods,  or  that  God  is  falsely  worshipped.    And  'tis  a  miserable  plague,  a 
torture  of  the  soul,  a  mere  madness,  lUligiosa  tfisonia,  "'Meteran  caUs  it,  or  tiuassi 
erroTy  as  "  Seneca,  a  frantic  error ;  or  as  Austin,  Insanus  atiimi  morbus^  a  forioos  dis- 
ease of  the  soul;  insania  omnium  insanissima,  a  quintessence  of  madness;  'for be 
that  is  superstitious  can  never  be  quiet.   Tis  prc^r  to  man  alone,  tffii  suptrbioy  at§- 
riiia^  superstition  saith  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  1.  alque  etiam  post  savit  de  fuiuroj  which 
wrings  his  soul  for  the  present,  and  to  come :  the  greatest  misery  belongs  to  man- 
kind, a  perpetual  servitude,  a  slavery,  ^£x  timore  fimor^  a  heavy  yoke,  the  seal  d 
damnation,  an  intolerable  burden.    They  that  are  superstitious  are  still  fearing,  su»* 
pecting,  vexing  themselves  with  auguries,  prodigies,  false  tales,  dreams,  idle,  laio 
works,  unprofitable  labours,  as  '^Boterus  observes,  curd  tnentis  ancipiU  versoMtvr: 
enemies  to  God  and  to  themselves.     In  a  word,  as  Seneca  concludes,  Religio  Dma 
colitj  superstitio  destruit^  superstition  destroys,  but  true  religion  honours  God.  True 
religion,  ubi  verus  Deus  vere  colilur^  where  the  true  God  is  truly  worshipped,  is  the 
way  to  heaven,  the  mother  of  virtues,  love,  fear,  devotion,  obedience,  knowledge^  &c 
It  rears  the  dejected  soul  of  man,  and  amidst  so  many  cares,  miseries,  persecudom, 
which  this  world  afiR>rds,  it  is  a  sole  ease^  an  unspeakable  comfort,  a  sweet  reposal 
Jugum  suave,  et  leve,  a  light  yoke,  an  anchor,  and  a  haven.     It  adds  courage,  bold- 
ness, and  begets  generous  spirits :  although  tyrants  rage,  persecute,  and  that  bloodj 
Lictor  or  sergeant  be  ready  to  martyr  them,  aut  lita,  out  morercj  (as  in  those  perse- 
cutions of  the  primitive  Church,  it  was  put  in  practice,  as  you  may  read  in  Eusebiw 
and  others)  though  enemies  be  now  ready  to  invade,  and  all  in  an  uproar,  ^Sifrac- 
tus  illabatur  orbis^  impavidos  ferient  ruina,  though  heaven  should  &ll  on  his  head, 
he  would  not  be  dismayed,    ^ut  as  a  good  Christian  prince  once  made  answer  to  a 
menacing  Turk,  yaciZ^  sceleraia  haminum  arma  contemnii,  qui  dei  prasidio  tutus  est: 
or  as  '^  Phalaris  writ  to  Alexander  in  a  wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemy  could 
terrify  him,  for  that  he  trusted  in  God.    Si  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nosf   In  all 
calamities,  persecutions  whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2  Sam.  ii.  22,  he  will  sing  with 
him,  ^  the  Lord  is  my  rock,  my  fortress,  my  strength,  my  refuge,  the  tower  and 
horn  of  my  salvation,'^  8lc.    In  all  troubles  and  adversities,  Psal.  xlvi.  1.  ^God'e 
my  hope  and  help,  still  ready  to  be  found,  I  will  not  therefore  fear,'^  &c.,  ^tis  a  fear 
expelling  fear ;  he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and  is  full  of  hope,  which  is  (saith 
'^  Austin)  vita  vita  mortalisj  the  life  of  this  our  mortal  life,  hope  of  inunoitalitr. 
the  sole  comfort  of  our  misery :  otherwise,  as  Paul  saith,  we  of  all  others  vere 
most  wretched,  but  this  makes  us  happy,  counterpoising  our  hearts  in  all  miseries; 
superstition  torments,  and  is  from  the  devil,  the  author  of  lies ;  but  this  is  from  God 
himself,  as  Lucian,  that  Antiochian  priest,  made  his  divine  confession  in  "  Eosebios, 
Auctor  nobis  de  Deo  Deus  est,  God  is  the  author  of  our  religion  himself,  his  word 

*>  De  primo  pneerpto.  »  De  rclig.  I.  S.  The*.  1.  '  Ptitione  imbotUB  Mt,  qaielui  eoe  Bosqoaa  po«* 

*S  De  nat  deonim.      »  Htit.  Belgic.  lib.  &      »  Stiper  '  »  Oref .      m  Polit.  lib.  ].  cap.  13.       »  Hor.      "  E^ 
•tlUo  error  idmous  est  epiit.  223.       "  Nam  qui  super- 1  Pbalar.  » la  FftaL  iii.         ■  Lit.  9.  eay^t* 
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is  our  rule,  a  lantern  to  us,  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  plays  upon  our  hearts  as 
many  harpstriiigs,  and  we  are  his  temples,  he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

The  part  afiicted  of  superstition,  is  the  brain,  heart,  will,  understanding,  soul 
itself,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  iotum  compositumy  all  is  mad  and  dotes :  now  for  the 
extent,  as  1  say,  the  world  itself  is  the  subject  of  it,  (to  omit  that  grand  sin  of 
atheism,)  all  times  have  been  misafiected,  past,  present,  ^  there  is  not  one  that  doth 
good,  no  not  one,  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest,  &c.''  A  lamentable  thing  it  is  to 
consider,  how  many  myriads  of  men  this  idolatry  and  superstition  (for  that  com- 
prehends all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  ages,  besotted  by  this  blind  zeal,  which  is  reli- 
gion's ape,  religion's  bastard,  religion's  shadow,  false  glass.  For  where  God  hath  a 
temple,  the  devil  will  have  a  chapel :  where  God  hath  sacrifices,  the  devil  will  have 
his  oblations :  where  God  hath  ceremonies,  the  devil  will  have  his  traditions :  where 
there  is  any  religion,  the  devil  will  plant  superstition ;  and  'tis  a  pitiful  sight  to  be- 
hold and  read,  what  tortures,  miseries,  it  hath  procured,  what  slaughter  of  souls  it 
hath  made,  how  it  rageth  amongst  those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Tuscans,  Gauls,  (rermans,  Britons,  &c.  Britannia  jam  hodie  celebrat  tarn 
attoniiiy  saith  "Pliny,  tantis  ceremoniis  (speaking  of  superstition)  iU  dedisse  Persia 
videri  possit.  The  Britons  are  so  stupendly  superstitious  in  their  ceremonies,  that 
they  go  beyond  those  Persians.  He  that  shall  but  read  in  Pausanias  alone,  those 
gods,  temples,  altars,  idols,  statues,  so  curiously  made  with  such  infinite  cost  and 
charge,  amongst  those  old  Greeks,  such  multitudes  of  them  and  frequent  varieties, 
as  ^Gerbelius  truly  observes,  may  stand  amazed,  and  never  enough  wonder  at  it; 
and  thank  God  withal,  that  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed  from 
that  slavish  idolatry  in  these  our  days.  But  heretofore,  almost  in  all  countries,  in 
all  places,  superstition  hath  blinded  the  hearts  of  men ;  in  all  ages  what  a  small  por- 
tion hath  the  true  church  ever  been !  Divisum  imperium  eum  Jove  Dcgnum  hahet^ 
The  patriarchs  and  their  fiimilies,  the  Israelites  a  handful  in  respect,  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  not  all  of  them,  neither.  Into  what  straits  hath  it  been  compinged,  a 
little  dock !  how  hath  superstition  on  the  other  side  dilated  herself,  error,  ignorance, 
barbarism,  folly,  madness,  deceived,  triumphed,  and  insulted  over  the  most  wise  dis- 
creet, and  understanding  man,  philosophers,  dynasts,  monarchs,  all  were  involved 
and  overshadowed  in  this  mist,  in  moie  than  Cimmerian  darkness.  ^Adeo  ignara 
superstitio  mentes  hominum  depravat^  et  nonnunqtuan  sapientum  animos  transversas 
agit.  At  this  present,  quota  pars !  How  small  a  part  is  truly  religious  f  How  little 
in  respect !  Divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  and  one,  or  not  so  much,  is  christians ; 
idolaters  and  Mahometans  possess  almost  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Magellanica.  The 
kings  of  China,  great  Cham,  Siam,  and  Borneo,  Pegu,  Deccan,  Narsinga,  Japan,  &c., 
are  gentiles,  idolaters,  and  many  other  petty  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo, 
and  1  know  not  how  many  negro  princes  in  Africa,  all  Terra  Australis  incognita 
most  of  America  pagans,  differing  all  in  their  several  superstitions ;  and  yet  all  idola- 
ters. The  Mahometans  extend  themselves  over  the  great  Turk's  dominions  in  Eu- 
roj)e,  Africa,  Asia,  to  the  Xerifies  in  Barbary,  and  its  territories  in  Fez,  Sus,  Morocco, 
&c.  The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy  of  Persia,  with  most  of  their  domi- 
nions and  subjects,  are  at  this  day  Mahometans.  See  how  the  devil  rageth :  those 
at  odds,  or  differing  among  themselves,  some  foi  ^  Ali,  some  Enbocar,  for  Acmor, 
and  Ozimen,  those  four  doctors,  Mahomet's  successors,  and  are  subdivided  into 
seventy-two  inferior  sects,  as  **  Leo  Afer  reports.  The  Jews,  as  a  company  of  vaga- 
bonds, are  scattered  over  all  parts ;  whose  story,  present  estate,  progress  from  time 
to  time,  is  fully  set  down  by  ^  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  creed.  A  fifth  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  now  prof&sseth 
CHRIST,  but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  several  superstitions,  that  there  is  scarce 
a  sound  part  to  be  found,  or  any  agreement  amongst  them.  Presbyter  John,  in  Africa, 
lord  of  those  Abyssinians,  or  Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession  a  christian,  but  so  dif- 
ferent from  us,  with  such  new  absurdities  and  ceremonies,  such  liberty,  such  a  mix- 
ture of  idolatry  and  paganism,  ^  that  they  keep  little  more  than  a  bare  title  of  chris- 


i*  Idb.  3.  «B  Lib.  6.  detcrip.  Orsc  nulla  eat  vis 

qua  non  innQmeria  idolia  eat  referta.  Tantum  tunc 
tempoha  in  miaerrimos  mortalea  potentis  et  crndelii 
Tyrannidia  Satan  ezercuil.  « *'  The  devil  divides 

tna  empire  with  Jupiter.'*  <■  Alex.  ab.  Atei.  lil».  6. 


cap.  90.  «  Pureliaa  Pilgrim,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  **  Ub.  SL 
•  3  Part.  aect.  3.  lib.  1.  cap.  et  deineepa.  «Titelman- 
nua.  Macinua.  Bredenbachiua.  Fr.  Aluareaiua  Itin.  da 
Abyaainia  Uerbia  anlum  veacantur  votarii,  aquia  mento 
tenua  dormiitot,  kc 
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tianity.  They  sufller  polygamy,  circumcision,  stupend  fastings,  divorce  as  they  wiii 
themselyes,  &c.,  and  as  the  papists  call  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Tbomad 
Didymus  before  Christ.  ^  The  Greek  or  Eastern  Church  is  rent  from  this  of  the 
West,  and  as  they  have  four  chief  patriarchs,  so  have  they  four  subdivisions,  besides 
those  Nestorians,  Jacobins,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Greoi^ans,  &c.,  scattered  over  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.,  Greece,  Walachia,  Circassia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Albania, 
niyricum,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Thrace,  Servia,  Rascia,  and  a  sprinkling  amongst  the 
Tartars,  the  Russians,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  that  great  duke's  (czar's)  subjects, 
are  part  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  still  christians :  but  as  ^  one  saith,  temparis  sue- 
cessu  multas  illi  addiderunt  superstUianes.  In  process  of  time  they  have  added  so 
many  superstitions,  they  be  rather  semi-christians  than  otherwise.  That  which  re- 
mains is  the  Western  Church  with  us  in  Europe,  but  so  eclipsed  with  several  schisms, 
heresies  and  superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  find  it  The  papists  have 
Italy,  Spain,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany,  France,  Poland,  and  a  sprinkling  in  the  rest 
of  Europe.  In  America,  they  hold  all  that  which  Spaniards  inhabit,  Hispania  Nova« 
Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  Slc.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  Philippinae,  some  small  holds  about 
Goa,  Malacca,  Zelan,  Ormus,  &c.,  which  the  Portuguese  got  not  long  since,  and 
those  land-leaping  Jesuits  have  essayed  in  China,  Japan,  as  appears  by  their  yearly 
letters ;  in  Africa  they  have  Melinda,  Quiloa,  Mombaze,  &c.,  and  some  few  towns, 
they  drive  out  one  superstition  with  another.  Poland  is  a  receptacle  of  all  religions, 
where  Samosetans,  Socinians,  Photinians  (now  protected  in  Transylvania  and  Poland  s 
Arrians,  anabaptists  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  some  German  cities.  Scandia  is 
christian,  but  ^  Damianus  A-Goes,  the  Portugal  knight,  complains,  so  mixed  with 
magic,  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  may  be  as  well  counted  idolaters :  what 
Tacitus  formerly  said  of  a  like  nation,  is  verified  in  them,  ^  ^  A  people  subject  to 
superstition,  contrary  to  religion.''  And  some  of  them  as  about  Lapland  and  the 
Pilapians,  the  deviPs  possession  to  this  day,  Misera  hac  gens  (saith  mine  **  author; 
SatamB  hacttnus  possession — et  quod  maxime  mirandum  ei  dolendtim,  and  which  is  to 
be  admired  and  pitied ;  if  any  of  them  be  baptized,  which  the  kings  of  Sweden  mucb 
labour,  they  die  within  seven  or  nine  days  ailer,  and  for  that  cause  they  will  haidlj 
be  brought  to  Christianity,  but  worship  still  the  devil,  who  daily  appears  to  them. 
In  their  idolatrous  courses,  Gandentibus  diis  patriis,  quos  religiose  cohaU^  ^c.  Yet 
are  they  very  superstitious,  like  our  wild  Irish :  though  they  of  the  better  note,  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern  them,  be  Lutherans;  the 
remnant  are  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  in  Germany  equally  mixed.  And  yet  the  emperor 
himself,  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes  electors,  are  most  part  professed 
papists.  And  though  some  part  of  France  and  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  half  the  can- 
tons in  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries,  be  Calvinists,  more  defecate  than  the 
rest,  yet  at  odds  amongst  themselves,  not  free  from  superstition.  And  which  ^  Bro- 
chard,  the  monk,  in  his  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  after  he  had  censured  the 
Greek  church,  and  showed  their  errors,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Deus  nt  Latims 
muUa  irrepserint  stulHtice^  I  say  God  grant  there  be  no  fopperies  in  our  church.  As 
a  dam  of  water  stopped  in  one  place  breaks  out  into  another,  so  doUi  superstitioa 
I  say  nothing  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,  Familists,  &c.  There  is  supe^ 
stition  in  our  prayers,  oAen  in  our  hearing  of  sermons,  bitter  contentions,  invectives, 
persecutions,  strange  conceits,  besides  diversity  of  opinions,  schisms,  factions,  kc 
But  as  the  Lord  (Job  xlii.  cap.  7.  v.)  said  to  Eliphaz,  the  Temanite,  and  his  two 
friends,  ^^  his  wrath  was  kindled  against  them,  for  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things 
that  were  right :"  we  may  justly  of  these  scismatics  and  heretics,  how  wise  soever 
in  their  own  conceits,  non  recti  loquuntur  de  Deo^  they  speak  not,  they  think  not, 
they  write  not  well  of  God,  and  as  they  ought.  And  therefore.  Quid  quceso  sit 
Dorpi^  as  Erasmus  concludes  to  Dorpius,  hisce  Theologis  faciamuSj  out  quid  precm^ 
nisi  forte  Jidelem  medicum^  qui  cerehro  medeatur  f  What  shall  we  wish  them,  but 
aanam  mentem^  and  a  good  physician  ?  But  more  of  their  dififerences,  paradoxes, 
opinions,  mad  pranks,  in  the  symptoms :  I  now  hasten  to  the  causes. 


«*  Bredenbuhittf  Jod.  A  Menen.  •  See  PaMennui 
Berhastein,  Magin.  D.  FletcMr.  Joviiit,  Hacluil,  Par- 
chas,  Ace  of  their  errora.  <*  Dcplorat.  Gentia  Lapp. 
■*G«n8  auperstitioni  obnoiia,   relifionibua  adveraa. 


*i  Boiaaardaa  de  Magia.    Intra  aeptiauMi  ant  amiaB  4 
bapciaroo  diem  moriuntttr.  Bine  fit,  Soc  «>  Cap.  di 

InooUa  term  aancta. 
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)UBSECT.  II. — Causes  of  Religious  melancholy.  From  the  Devil  by  miracles^  appa- 
ritions^  oracles.  His  instruments  or  factors^  politicians^  Priests^  Impostors^  Here-^ 
tics^  blind  guides.  In  them  simplicity^  fear^  blind  zeal^  ignorance^  solitariness^ 
curiosity^  pride j  vain-glory^  presumption^  S^c,  his  engines^  fastings  solitariness^  hopcy 
fear,  Sfc. 

We  are  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  ^^  Devil  rangeth  abroad  like  a  roaring 
ion,  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour :"  and  as  in  several  shapes,  so  by  several 
ingines  and  devices  he  goeth  about  to  seduce  us ;  sometimes  he  transforms  himself 
ato  an  angel  of  light ;  and  is  so  cunning  that  he  is  able,  if  it  were  possible,  to  de- 
rive the  very  elect.  He  will  be  worshipped  as  ^  God  himself,  and  is  so  adored  by 
he  heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in  imitation  of  that  divine  power,  as  ^Eusebius 
)b8erves^  "  to  abuse  or  emulate  God's  glory,  as  Dandinus  adds,  he  will  have  all 
lomage,  sacrifices,  oblations,  and  whatsoever  else  belongs  to  the  worship  of  God,  to 
>e  done  likewise  unto  him,  similis  erii  altissimo,  and  by  this  means  infatuates  the 
vorld,  deludes,  entraps,  and  destroys  many  a  thousand  souls.  Sometimes  by  dreams, 
isions  (as  God  to  Moses  by  familiar  conference),  the  devil  in  several  shapes  talks 
vith  them :  in  the  ^  Indies  it  is  common,  and  in  China  nothing  so  familiar  as  appa- 
itions,  inspirations,  oracles,  by  terrifying  them  with  false  prodigies,  counterfeit  mira- 
les,  sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues  (as  of  old  in  Athens  there  was 
Vpollo,  Alexicacus,  Apollo  xoi^tto^,  pestifer  et  malorum  depulsor),  raising  wars,  sedi- 
ions  by  spectrums,  troubling  their  consciences,  driving  them  to  despair,  terrors  of 
nind,  intolerable  pains ;  by  promises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  foir  means,  he  raiseth 
uch  an  opinion  of  his  deity  and  greatness,  that  they  dare  not  do  otherwise  than 
idore  him,  do  as  he  will  have  them,  they  dare  not  ofiend  him.  And  to  compel  them 
nore  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  "  ^  he  sends  and  cures  diseases,  disquiets  their  spirits 
as  Cyprian  saith),  torments  and  terrifies  their  souls,  to  make  them  adore  him :  and 
.11  his  study,  all  his  endeavour  is  to  divert  them  from  true  religion  to  superstition : 
ind  because  he  is  damned  himself,  and  in  an  error,  he  would  have  all  the  world  par- 
icipate  of  his  errors,  and  be  damned  with  him.  The  primum  mobile,  therefore,  and 
irst  mover  of  all  superstition,  is  the  devil,  that  great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  prin- 
ipal  agent,  who  in  a  thousand  several  shapes,  after  diverse  fashions,  with  several 
ingines,  illusions,  and  by  several  names  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
n  several  places  and  countries,  still  rejoicing  at  their  falls.  ^  All  the  world  over 
»efore  Christ's  time,  he  freely  domineered,  and  held  the  souls  of  men  in  most  slavish 
ubjection  (saith  "Eusebius)  in  diverse  forms,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices,  till  Christ's 
;oming,"  as  if  those  devils  of  the  air  had  shared  the  earth  amongst  them,  which  the 
'latonists  held  for  gods  i^Laidus  deorum  sumus),  and  were  our  governors  and 
leepers.  In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites,  orders,  names,  of  which  read 
Vierus  de  prtEStigiis  dcBjnonum,  lib,  1.  cap,  d.  ^Strozius,  Cicogna,  and  others;  Ado- 
tided  amongst  the  Syrians ;  Adramalech  amongst  the  Capernaites,  Asiniae  amongst 
he  Emathites ;  Astartes  with  the  Sidonians ;  Astaroth  with  the  Palestines ;  Dagoa 
vith  the  Philistines ;  Tartary  with  the  Hanaei ;  Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites : 
ieli  the  Babylonians ;  Beelzebub  and  Baal  with  the  Samaritans  and  Moabites ;  Apis^ 
sis,  and  Osiris  amongst  the  iE^yptians;  Apollo  Pythius  at  Delphos,  Colophon, 
Incyra,  Cuma,  Erythra;  Jupiter  in  Crete,  Venus  at  Cyprus,  Juno  at  Carthage,  ^scu- 
apius  at  Epidaurus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Pallas  at  Athens,  &.c.  And  even  in  these 
»ur  days,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Tartary,  China,  Japan,  &c ,  what 
trange  idols,  in  what  prodigious  forms,  with  what  absurb  ceremonies  are  they 
dored  ?     What  strange  sacraments,  like  ours  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 


M  Plato  in  Crjt.  Daeiuooes  cuftixlea  nunt  hominuni  «t 
orum  liomini,  ut  no*  animalium;  nee  bominibus,  wd 
t  regionibug  imperant,  vaticiniia,  auguriis.nos  regunt. 
Jem  fere  Max.  Tyriua  tcr.  1.  et  '4}.  37.  medioa  vult 
emones  Inter  Deos  et  hominea  deorum  miniatroa,  pro- 
ides  hunnniiDi,  a  ccbIo  ad  hoininea  deiKendentea.  m  Oe- 
rvparat.  Evangel.  wVel  in  abuaum  Dei  vel  in 

mulatiunem.  Oandinua  com.  In  lib.  'iL  Ariat.  dc  An. 
'est.  29.  M  Otttnones  conaulunt,  et  familiarea 

ahent  dKoionea  plerique  aaeerdotea.  Ricciua  lib.  1. 
tp.  10.  ezpedit  Sinar.  *^  Vitam  turbant,  aomnoa 

iquietaiit,  irrepeolea  etiam  In  corpora  mentea  lerrent, 

76  ; 


valetudinem  frangiint,  inorbos  laceaaant,  ut  ad  ctiltum 
auicogant,  necaliud  bia  atudium,  qu.im  ut  a  vera  reii- 
gione,  ad  auperatitioiiem  vertant :  cum  aint  ipai  pcenalea, 
qucrunt  aibi  adpcBuaa  romitea,  ut  habeant  erroria  iiar< 
ticipea.  m  Lib.  4.  prcparat.  Evaneel.c.  Tantamque 

vicloriam  amentia  hominum  conaequuti  aunt,  ut  ai 
colligere  in  unum  vefia,  universum  nrbem  iatia  aceleali* 
bua  apiritibua  auhjcctum  fUiaae  Inveniea:  Uaque  ad 
Salvatoria  adventum  hominum  cieile  perniciwiaairaua 
demonea  placabant,  &c.  >*  Plato.  *oStroziUs. 

Cicogna  omnjf.  mag.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  fisfk.  viii.  4. ;  Reg. 
11.4.;  Reg.  3.  et  17. 14 ;  Jer.  zlix. ;  Num.  zi.  3. ;  Reg.  ll. 
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what  goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they  had  in  America,  when  the  Spaniards  fist 
landed  there,  let  Acosta  the  Jesuit  relate,  lib.  5.  cap.  1,  2,  3,  4,  iLCj  and  how  the 
devil  imitated  the  Ark  and  the  children  of  IsraePs  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  with  axacr 
such.  For  as  lipsius  well  discourseth  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  marimi 
cupiurU  adoraiionem  haminum,  now  and  of  old,  they  still  and  most  especially  desire 
to  be  adored  by  men.  See  but  what  Vertomannus,  I.  5.  c.  2.  Marcus  Polua,  Lerius, 
Benzo,  P.  Mart3nr  in  his  Ocean  Decades,  Acosta,  and  Mat  Riccius  expedU.  CbmL 
in  Sinus,  lib.  1.  relate.  "Eusebius  wonders  how  that  wise  city  of  Athens,  and 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  Greece,  should  be  so  besotted ;  and  we  in  oar  times,  how 
those  witty  Chinese,  so  perspicacious  in  all  other  things  should  be  so  gnlled,  so  tor- 
tured with  superstition,  so  blind  as  to  worship  stocks  and  stones.  But  it  is  no 
marvel,  when  we  see  all  out  as  great  efiects  amongst  Christians  themseWes  ;  how  are 
those  Anabaptists,  Arians,  and  Papists  above  the  rest,  miseiably  infiituated  ?  Mais, 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  iEsculapius,  have  resigned  their  interest,  names,  and  offices  to 
Saint  George. 

*  "  (Mazime  bellonun  rector,  qaem  nostrt  JnTentas 
Pro  MsTorto  eoUt.)** 

St  Christopher,  and  a  company  of  fictitious  saints,  Venus  to  the  liady  of  Loretio. 
And  as  those  old  Romans  had  several  distinct  gods,  for  divers  offices,  persons,  i^aces. 
so  have  they  saints,  as  *  Lavater  well  observes  out  of  Lactantius,  mutato  momine  tea- 
torn,  'tis  the  same  spirit  or  devil  that  deludes  them  still.  The  manner  how,  as  I  say. 
is  by  rewards,  promises,  terrors,  afirights,  punishments.  In  a  word,  £ur  and  fod 
means,  hope  and  fear.  ^  How  often  hath  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  seal 
plagues  in  **  Greece  and  Italy,  because  their  sacrifices  were  neglected  ?" 

«'*Dii  malu  aecleeti  ded6runt 
Hesperia  mala  loctuoMB,** 

to  terrify  them,  to  arouse  them  up,  and  the  like :  see  but  Livy,  Dionysins  Halicsr* 
nassaeus,  Thucydides,  Pausanius,  Philostratus,  *  Polybius,  before  the  battle  of  Gums. 
prodigiis  signis,  ostentis^  tetnpla  cuncta^  private  etiam  (Edes  scatebant.  OEIneos  reigDei 
in  ^tolia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacnfice  to  Diana  with  his  other  gods  (see  more 
in  Labanius  his  Diana),  she  sent  a  wild  boar,  insolita  magnitudifns,  qui  terras  et 
homines  miseri  depascehaiur^  to  spoil  both  men  and  country,  which  was  afterward 
killed  by  Meleager.  So  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Lucullus  relates,  how  Mithridates. 
king  of  Pontus,  at  the  siege  of  Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy,  was  overthrown  by  Pro- 
serpina, for.  neglecting  of  her  holy  day.  She  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Aristagoras  in 
the  night,  Cras  inqtdt  tybicinem  Lybicum  cum  tybicine  pontico  committam  (^  to-mor- 
row I  will  cause  a  contest  between  a  Lybian  and  a  Pontic  minstrel),  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing this  enigma  was  understood ;  for  with  a  great  south  wind  which  came  fnxB 
Lybia,  she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates'  army.  What  prodigies  and  miracles, 
dreams,  visions,  predictions,  apparitions,  oracles,  have  been  of  old  at  Delphos,  Do- 
dona,  Trophonius  Denne,  at  Thebes,  and  Lebaudia,  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  i^ypt 
Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c. ;  what  strange  cures  performed  by  Apollo  and  iEIscnh- 
pius?  Juno^s  image  and  that  of  Tortune  spake,  "  Castor  and  Pollux  fought  in  per- 
son for  the  Romans  against  Hannibal's  army,  as  Pallas,  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  &c.  Amongst  our  pseudocatholics  nothing  so  ^miliar  as  such 
miracles ;  how  many  cures  done  by  our  lady  of  Loretto,  at  Sichem !  of  old  at  our 
St.  Thomas's  shrine,  &c.  "^  St  Sabine  was  seen  to  fight  for  Amalphus,  duke  of  Spo- 
leto.  "St  George  fought  in  person  for  John  the  Bastard  of  Portugal,  against  the 
Castilians ;  St  James  for  the  Spaniards  in  America.  In  the  battle  of  Bannockbunu 
where  Edward  the  Second,  our  English  king,  was  foiled  by  the  Scots,  St  Philanns' 
arm  was  seen  to  fight  (if  ^'  Hector  Boethus  doth  not  impose),  that  was  before  shot 
up  in  a  silver  capcase ;  another  time,  in  the  same  author,  St.  Magnus  fought  for  them. 
Now  for  visions,  revelations,  miracles,  not  only  out  of  the  legend,  out  of  pargatoiy, 
but  everyday  comes  news  from  the  Indies,  and  at  home  r^  the  Jesuits'  Letters, 


**  Lib.  4.  cap.  8.  prrpar.  <■  Bapt.  Mant.  4.  FatL  '  de  net.  deorum  lib.  2.  iEqna  Venaa  Teurria  Pallas  lai- 

de  Sancto  Gnorgio.  "  O  great  master  of  war,  whom  our    qua  fait.       *  Jo.  Molanus  lib.  3.  cap.  59.       *  Pec  utt- 
joutlis  worship  as  if  he  were  Mara  self.  ^Part.  1.    ver.  de  Jobanne  prime  Portugallic  Rej|e  atreaoe  pBC 

cap.  1.  et  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  **  Polyd.  Vir|^.  lib.  1.  de  pro-    oans,  et  diverse  partis  iclua  dypeo  exeipaenc     ^  ll  Ji 

dif .        **  Hor.  1. 3.  od.  6.       **  Lib.  3.  hut.       ^  Oraii    Locttloa  aponte  aperuiaae  et  pro  iia  pagoaaae. 
^ge  me  dicaatia  muUerea  Dion.  Halicarn.  »  TuJIjr  j 
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Ribadineira,  Thuraelinus,  Acosta,  lippomanus,  Xaverius,  Ignatius'  lives,  &c.,  and 
tell  me  what  difference  ? 

His  ordinary  idstruments  or  factors  which  he  useth,  as  God  himself,  did  good 
kings,  lawful  magistrates,  patriarchs,  prophets,  to  the  establishing  of  his  church, 
"^  are  politicians,  statesmen,  priests,  heretics,  blind  guides,  impostors,  pseudoprophets, 
to    propagate  his  superstition.    And  first  to  begin  of  politicians,  it  hath  ever  been  a 
principal  axiom  with  them  to  maintain  religion  or  superstition,  which  they  determine 
of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  occasions,  as  to  them  seems  best,  they  make  religion 
mere  policy,  a  cloak,  a  human  invention,  nihil  ague  valet  ad  regendos  vulgi  animos 
ac  superslitio^  as  ^Tacitus  and  ^^Tully  hold.    Austin,  /.  4.  de  civitat.  Dei,  c.  9.  cen- 
sures Scsvola  saying  and  acknowledging  expedire  dvitaies  religume  fallij  that  it 
^'as  a  fit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived  by  religion,  according  to  the  diverb.  Si  tnunr 
dus  vuli  decipi^  decipiatur^  if  the  world  will  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled.  His  good  how- 
soever to  keep  it  in  subjection.    Tis  that  ^'Aristode  and  ^  Plato  inculcate  in  their 
politics,  ^  Religion  neglected,  brings  plague  to  the  city,  opens  a  gap  to  all  naughti- 
ness.''   Tis  that  which  all  our  late  politicians  ingeminate.   Cromenis,  L  2.  pol.  hist. 
Boterus,  L  3.  de  inerementis  urbium.  Clapmarius,  7. 2.  c.  9.  de  Arcanis  rerump,  cap,  4. 
lib,  2.  polit.    Captain  Machiavel  will  have  a  prince  by  all  means  to  counterfeit  reli- 
gion, to  be  superstitious  in  show  at  least,  to  seem  to  be  devout,  frequent  holy  exer- 
cises, honour  divines,  love  the  church,  afilect  priests,  as  Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  such 
law-makers  were  and  did,  non  ut  his  fidem  Juibeant^  sed  ut  stibditos  religionis  metu 
Jlacilius  in  officio  contineant^  to  keep  people  in  obedience.  ""J^am  naturalUer  (as 
Cardan  writes)  lex  Christiana  lex  est  pietatiSjju8tUi(B^Jideif  simplicitatisy  Sfc,    But 
this  error  of  his,  Innocentius  Jentilettus,  a  French  lawyer,  theorem.  9.  comment.  1. 
de  Relig.  and  Thomas  Bozius  in  his  book  de  minis  gentium  tt  Regnorwn  have  copi- 
ously confuted.  Many  politicians,  I  dare  not  deny,  maintain  religion  as  a  true  means, 
and  sincerely  speak  of  it  without  hypocrisy,  are  truly  zealous  and  religious  them- 
selves.   Justice  and  religion  are  the  two  chief  props  and  supporters  of  a  well-go- 
verned commonwealth :  but  most  of  them  are  but  Machiavelians,  counterfeits  only 
for  political  ends;  for  solus  rex  (which  Campanella,  cap.  18.  aiheismi  triumphati  ob- 
serves), as  amongst  our  modem  Turks,  reipuh.  Funs^  as  knowing  "^^magnus  ejus  in 
animos  Unperium;  and  that,  as  '*Sabellicus  delivers,  ^^A  man  without  religion,  is  like 
a  horse  without  a  bridle."  No  way  better  to  curb  than  superstition,  to  terrify  men's 
consciences,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe  :  they  make  new  laws,  statutes,  invent  new 
relu;ions,  ceremonies,  as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  their  ends.   ^Hisc  enim  (religio) 
si  falsa  sit,  dummodo  vera  credatur,  animorum  ferociam  domat,  liMdines  coercet,  sub* 
ditos  principi  obse^uentes  efficit.^^   Therefore  (saith  " Polybius  of  Lycurgus),  ^  did  he 
maintain  ceremonies,  not  that  he  was  superstitious  himself,  but  that  he  had  perceived 
mortal  men  more  apt  to  embrace  paradoxes  than  aught  else,  and  durst  attempt  no 
evil  things  for  fear  of  the  gods."    This  was  ZamoTcus's  stratagem  amongst  the 
Thracians,  Numa's  plot,  when  he  said  he  had  conference  with  the  nymph  iEgeria, 
and  that  of  Sertorius  with  a  hart ;  to  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving 
them  from  the  gods ;  or  else  they  did  all  by  divine  instinct,  which  Nicholas  Damascen 
well  observes  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Minos,  they  had  their  laws  dictated,  monte 
sacro^  by  Jupiter  himself    So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  laws  to  the  ®  angel  Gabriel, 
by  whose  direction  he  gave  out  they  were  made.    Caligula  in  Dion  feigned  himself 
to  be  familiar  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which  kept  those  Romans 
under  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib.  l.disput.  cap.  II,  et  12.  were  Heligione  maxime 
moti,  most  superstitious) :  and  did  curb  the  people  more  by  this  means,  than  by  force 
of  arms,  or  severity  of  human  laws.     Sola  phbecula  earn  agnoscebat  (saith  Vaninus, 
dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  cuLmirandis  natures  arcanis)  speaking  of  religion,  que  facile  deci^ 
pitury  magnates  vero  et  philosophi  nequaquam,  your  grandees  and  philosophers  had 


"Relifion,  ai  they  hold,  l«  policy,  invented  alooe  to 
keep  men  in  ewe.  n  i  Annal.  '« Omnee  religione 
moventar.  5.  in  Venem.  "**  Zeleochot,  pralkt.  legis 
qui  urbein  aut  refionem  inhabitant,  peraoaaoe  eeae 
oporti't  eeae  Deoe.  '>*  10.  de  iegitma.  Relifio  negleeta 
BDanmam  pestem  in  dvltatem  infert.  omnium  acelerum 
feneniram  aperit.  i^Cardanua  Com.  in  Ftolomeum 

quadripart.  ^b  Lipaius  I.  1.  c.  3.  ^  Homo  aine 

itUgtoae,  aieat  eqaua  aine  frcno.     ■  VuiiDiia  dial.  O. 


de  oracnlia.  n  '*  If  a  religion  be  ftlae,  only  let  it  be 
aappoaed  to  be  true,  and  it  will  tame  mental  ferocity, 
reatrain  luata,  and  make  loyal  auldecta.'*  •*  Lib.  10. 
Ideo  Lyeorgtti,  iu.  non  quod  ipee  aupentitioaun,  fed 
quod  videret  mortalea  paradoia  facllina  amplecti,  nee 
ree  gravea  audere  aine  perlculo  deorum.  *•  Cleonar- 
doa  epiat.  1.  Novaa  legea  suae  ad  Angelum  Oabrielem 
referebat,  pro  monitore  meatiebatur  omnia  ae  gerera. 
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no  such  conceit,«8e(2  ad  imperii  conformationem  ei  ampli/icalianetn  quam  sine  pnEtejju 
religionis  iueri  non  poterant ;  and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have  ever  held  as  muc . 
Philosophers  especially,  animadvertebant  hi  semper  hcBC  esse  fabellas^  aUamen  {>}> 
me  turn  publica  potestatis  silere  cogehantur  they  were  still  silent  for  fear  of  laws^  kc 
To  this  end  that  Syrian  Phy resides,  Pythagoras  his  master,  broached  in  the  Eas 
amongst  the  heathens,  first  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  Trismegistus  did  in  I^rpL 
with  a  many  of  feigned  gods.    Those  French  and  Breton  Druids  in  the  West  fini 
taught,  saith  ^Caesar,  non  interire  animas  (that  souls  did  not  die),  ^but  after  dea± 
to  go  from  one  to  another,  that  so  they  might  encourage  them  to  virtue.^     Tv^d 
for  a  politic  end,  and  to  this  purpose  the  old  "^  poets  feigned  those  elysian  fields*  their 
JQacus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  their  infernal  judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakea. 
fiery  Phlegethons,  Pluto's  kingdom,  and  variety  of  torments  after  death.    Those  Has, 
had  done  well,  went  to  the  elysian  fields,  but  evil  doers  to  Cocytiis,  and  to  dm 
burning  lake  of  "  hell  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tormented.     ^Js  the 
which  "  Plato  labours  for  in  his  Phsdon,  et  9.  de  rep.   The  Turks  in  their  Alcona, 
when  they  set  down  rewards,  and  several  punishments  for  every  particular  viitiie  aad 
vice,  ^  when  they  persuade  men,  that  they  that  die  in  battle  shall  go  directly  lo 
heaven,  but  wicked  livers  to  eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all  sorts  (much  like  oor 
papistical  purgatory),  for  a  set  time  shall  be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as  appears  by 
that  tract  which  John  Baptista  Alfaqui,  that  Mauritanian  priest,  now  turned  Christas. 
hath  written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoran.    After  a  man's  death  two  black  angek 
Nunquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call  them)  come  to  him  to  his  grave  and  punish  hioL 
for  his  precedent  sins ;  if  he  lived  well,  they  torture  him  the  less ;  if  ill,  per  inde^- 
nentes  cruciatus  ad  diemfudicii^  they  incessandy  punish  him  to  the  day  of  judgmesL 
^emo  vivenlium  qui  ad  horum  meniionem  non  totus  horret  et  contrendscity  the  thoufk 
of  this  crucifies  them  all  their  lives  long,  and  makes  them  spend  their  days  in  &stiGf 
and  prayer,  ne  mala  hctc  contingant^  Sfc.   A  Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus,  lih.  1. 
cap.  28.  called  Senex  de  Montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  government  amonga 
his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe,  found  a  convenient  place  in  a  pleasant  valkv« 
environed  with  hills,  in  ^  ^  which  he  made  a  delicious  park  full  of  odoriferoos 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  a  palace  of  all  worldly  contents,"  that  could  possibly  be  de- 
vised, music,  pictures,  variety  of  meats,  &c.,  and  chose  out  a  certain  young  inaiu 
whom  with  a  ^  soporiferous  potion  he  so  benumbed,  that  he  perceived  nothiof: 
^^  and  so  fast  asleep  as  he  was,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  into  this  lair  gardeo  T 
where  after  he  had  lived  awhile  in  all  such  pleasures  a  sensual  man  could  desire,  **  *^He 
cast  him  into  a  sleep  again,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  awaked  he  might 
tell  others  he  had  been  in  Paradise."    The  like  he  did  for  hell,  and  by  this  means 
brought  his  people  to  subjection.    Because  heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures,  and  to  be  believed  necessary  by  Christians :  so  cunningly  can  the  deril 
and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge  the  like,  to  cir^ 
cumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  followers.    Many  such  tricks  and  imposturei 
are  acted  by  politicians,  in  China  especially,  but  with  what  efiect  1  will  discourse  ia 
the  symptoms. 

Next  to  politicians,  if  I  may  distinguish  them,  are  some  of  our  priests  (who  make 
religion  policy),  if  not  far  beyond  them,  for  they  domineer  over  princes  and  states- 
men themselves.  Camijicinam  exercent^  one  saith  they  tyrannise  over  men's  con- 
sciences more  than  any  other  tormentors  whatsoever,  partly  for  their  commodity  aod 
gain;  Religionem  enim  omnium  ahusus  (as  ^Postellus  holds),  qucMtus  scilicet  sachjh 
cum  in  causa  est :  for  sovereignty,  credit,  to  maintain  their  state  and  reputation,  oat 
of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  are  their  chief  supporters :  what  have  they  not  made 
the  common  people  believe?  Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things;  what  de- 
vices, traditions,  ceremonies,  have  they  not  invented  in  all  ages  to  keep  men  io  obe- 
dience, to  enrich  themselves?  Q^ibus  quastui  sunt  capli  superstilione  antmifSa 
"  Livy  saith.   Those  f^ptian  priests  of  old  got  all  the  sovereignty  into  their  hands. 


M  Lib.  16.  belli  Oallici.    Ut  metu  mortia  ne^lecto,  ad 
virtutem  incitarent.  ^  De  bia  lege  Lacianum  de 

loctu  torn.  1.  Homer.  Odyaa.  11.  Virg.  An.  6.  "  Bara- 
theo  aulfure  et  flammi  elagnante  Kternum  demerge- 
bantu  r.  **  Et  3.  de  repub.  omnia  inatitntio  adolea- 

centam  eo  referenda  ut  de  deo  bene  aentiant  ob  com- 
mune bonum.  vfiolerua.  ""Citra  aquam. 


viridarium  plantavit  maximum  et  pakhemmHa.  iaa- 
but  odoriferia  et  auavibua  plenum,  Jbc  **  PoCia 

quendam  dedit  quo  ineacatua,  ft  gra vi  aopore  oppmMi^ 
in  viridarium  interim  dueebatur,  Jbc  •  A^« 

iterum  memoraium  potum  bibendum  exhibait.  et  sm 
extra  Paradiaum  reduxiu  ut  cum  evigiiarvi,  lopore  •»> 
luio,  iat.     »  Lib.  1.  de  orik  Concord,  cap^  7.     ■  Uk  i 
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and   knowing,  as  **  Curdus  insinuates,  nulla  res  efficacius  muUitudinem  regit  qiuim 
superstiiio ;  melius  vatibus  quam  ducibus  parent^  vand  reUgione  capti^  etiam  impo- 
tentes  fcemimz;  the  common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  than  captains,  and 
nothing  so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  than  blind  zeal  to  rule  a  multitude ;  have 
so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate.     All  nations  almost  have 
been  besotted  in  this  kind ;  amongst  our  Britons  and  old  Gauls  the  Druids ;  magi 
in  Persia;  philosophers  in  Greece;  Chaldeans  amongst  the  Oriental;  Brachmanni 
in  India ;  Gymnosophists  in  Ethiopia ;  the  Turditanes  in  Spain ;  Augurs  in  Rome, 
have  insulted ;  Apollo's  priests  in  Greece,  Pheebades  and  PythonissflB,  by  their  oracles 
and  phantasms ;  Amphiarius  and  his  companions ;  now  mahometan  and  pagan  priests, 
what  can  they  not  effect  ?    How  do  they  not  infatuate  the  world  ?    Adeo  ulnque  (as 
^  Scaliger  writes  of  the  mahometan  priests),  turn  gentium  turn  locorum^  gens  ista  sor 
crorum  ministraj  vulgi  secat  spes^  ad  ea  qua  ipsiftngunt  somniaj  ^so  cunningly  can 
they  gull  the  commons  in  all  places  and  countries."    But  above  all  others,  that  high 
priest  of  Rome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  superstitious  brood,  the  bull-bellow- 
ing pope,  which  now  rageth  in  the  West,  that  three-headed  Cerberus  hath  played  his 
part.     ''^^  Whose  religion  at  this  day  is  mere  policy,  a  state  wholly  composed  of 
superstition  and  wit,  and  needs  nothing  but  wit  and  superstition  to  maintain  it,  that 
useth  colleges  and  religious  houses  to  as  good  purpose  as  forts  and  castles,  and  doth 
more  at  this  day"  by  a  company  of  scribbling  parasites,  fiery-spirited  friars,  zealous 
anchorites,  hypocritical  confessors,  and  those  pretorian  soldiers,  his  Janissary  Jesuits, 
and  that  dissociable  society,  as  "  Languis  terms  it,  poslremus  diaholi  conatus  et  saculi 
excrementumj  that  now  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle,  will  have  a  monopoly 
of,  and  engross  all  other  learning,  but  domineer  in  divinity,  ^Excipiunt  soli  iotius 
vulnera  belli^  and  fight  alone  almost  (for  the  rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  and  asses), 
than  ever  he  could  have  done  by  garrisons  and  armies.    What  power  of  prince,  or 
penal  law,  be  it  never  so  strict,  could  enforce  men  to  do  that  which  for  conscience'- 
sake  they  will  voluntarily  undergo  ?     And  as  to  fiist  from  all  flesh,  abstain  from  mar- 
riage^ rise  to  their  prayers  at  midnight,  whip  themselves,  with  stupendous  fasting  and 
penance,  abandon  the  world,  wilful  poverty,  perform  canonical  and  blind  obedience, 
to  prostrate  their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  ofier  up  themselves  at  their  supe- 
rior's feet,  at  his  command  ?  What  so  powerful  an  engine  as  superstition  ?  which  they 
right  well  perceiving,  are  of  no  religion  at  all  themselves :  Primum  enim  (as  Calvin 
rightly  suspects,  the  tenor  and  practice  of  their  life  proves),  arcofUB  illius  theologies 
quod  apud  eos  regnat^  capiU  est^  nullum  esse  deum^  they  hold  there  is  no  God,  as  Leo 
X.  did,  Hildebrand  the  magician,  Alexander  Vi.^  Julius  II.,  mere  atheists,  and  which 
the  common  proverb  amongst  them  approves,  "^^The  worst  Christians  of  Italy  are 
the  Romans,  of  the  Romans  the  priests  are  wildest,  the  lewdest  priests  are  preferred 
to  be  cardinals,  and  the  baddest  men  amongst  the  cardinals  is  chosen  to  be  pope," 
that  is  an  epicure,  as  most  part  the  popes  are,  infidels  and  Lucianists,  for  so  they  think 
and  believe ;  and  what  is  said  of  Christ  to  be  fables  and  impostures,  of  heaven  and 
hell,  day  of  judgment,  paradise,  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  all, 

!>•"  Rumoren  vacui.  verbaque  inania, 
£t  par  aollicito  ftbula  aomnio." 

^  Dreams,  toys,  and  old  wives'  tales."  Yet  as  so  many  '  whetstones  to  make  other 
tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though  they  be  of  no  religion  at  all,  they  will 
make  others  most  devout  and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats,  compel,  enforce 
from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many  bears  in  a  line ;  when  as  their  end  is 
not  to  propagate  the  church,  advance  God's  kingdom,  seek  His  glory  or  common 
good,  but  to  enrich  themselves,  to  enlarge  their  territories,  to  domineer  and  compel 
them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  live  in  subjection  to  the  See  of  Rome.  For  what  otherwise 
care  they  ?  Si  mundus  vult  decipi^  decipiatur^  ^^  since  the  world  wishes  to  be  gulled, 
let  it  be  gulled,"  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so.  And  for  which  *  Austin  cites  Varro  to  main- 
tain his  Roman  religion,  we  may  better  apply  to  them :  muUa  rera,  qua  vulgus  scire 
rum  est  utile ;  pleraque  falsa^  quiB  tamen  uliter  existimare  populum  expedit ;  some 
things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their  own  ends  they  will  not  have  the  guliish 

MLtb.  4.       "^Eiere.  3W.       ^a  Ed.  Sands.       ''la  I  »8.  Ed.  Sands  in  his  Relaiion.      im Seneca.        >  Vice 
eonsull.  de  princ.  inior  provinc  Europ.  «  Lucian.    cotis,  acutum  Reddere  qiue  ferram  valet,  axon  ipsa  ae- 

"By  tbemielvea  sttsUin  tbe  bnint  of  every  tattle."  |  candl.  ^De  civ.  Dei  lib.  4.  cap.  31. 
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commonalty  take  notice  of.  As  well  may  witness  their  intolerable  cof^etoi 
strange  forgeries,  foppeiies,  fooleries,  unrighteous  subtleties,  impostures,  illasioiia,  oev 
doctrines,  paradoxes,  traditions,  false  miracles,  which  they  hare  stili  forged,  Co  eothnl 
circumvent  and  subjugate  them,  to  maintain  their  own  estates.  'One  while  by  bollf. 
pardons,  indulgencies,  and  their  doctrines  of  good  works,  that  they  be  DDeritorions, 
hope  of  heaven,  by  that  means  they  have  so  fleeced  the  commonalty,  and  spurred  oa 
this  free  superstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  himself  blind,  and  is  an  ass  to  cany  bsr- 
dens.  They  have  so  amplified  Peter^s  patrimony,  that  from  a  poor  bishop,  he  is  be- 
come Rex  Hegum^  Dotniftus  dominantivm^  a  demigod,  as  his  caniHiists  make  him 
(Felinus  and  the  rest),  above  God  himself.  And  for  his  wealth  and  *  temponltie& 
is  not  inferior  to  many  kings:  ^his  cardinals,  princes'  companions;  and  in  evety 
kingdom  almost,  abbots,  priors,  monks,  friars,  &C.,  and  his  cleigy,  have  engrossed  a 
'  third  part,  half,  in  some  places  all,  into  their  hands.  Three  princes,  electors  in  Ger- 
many, bishops ;  besides  Magdeburg,  Spire,  Saltsbuig,  Breme,  ^mberg,  £lc.  In  Fiance, 
as  Bodine  lib,  de  repub,  gives  us  to  understand,  their  revenues  are  12,300,000  livreg-, 
and  of  twelve  parts  of  the  revenues  in  France,  the  church  possesseth  seven.  The 
Jesuits,  a  new  sect,  begun  in  this  age,  have,  as  ^  Middendorpius  and  'Pelaigvs  reckoa 
up,  three  or  four  hundred  colleges  in  Europe,  and  more  revenues  than  many  princes. 
In  France,  as  Amoldus  proves,  in  thirty  years  they  have  got  bis  cemhan  librarmm  milUt 
annua,  200,000/.  I  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  their  orders.  We  have  had  in  En- 
gland, as  Armachanus  demonstrates,  above  30,000  friars  at  once,  and  as  *  Speed  col- 
lects out  of  Leland  and  others,  almost  600  religious  houses,  and  near  200,000/.  d 
revenues  of  the  old  rent  belonging  to  them,  besides  images  of  gold,  silver,  plate,  hi- 
niture,  goods  and  ornaments,  as  '^Weever  odculates,  and  esteems  them  at  the  disso- 
lution of  abbeys,  worth  a  million  of  gold.  How  many  towns  in  every  kingdom  hath 
superstition  enriched  ?  What  a  deal  of  money  by  musty  relics,  images,  idolatty,  havf 
their  mass-priests  engrossed,  and  what  sums  have  they  scraped  by  their  other  tricks! 
Loretto  in  Italy,  Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  days.  Ubi  omnia  attro  niiewL 
^  where  everything  shines  with  gold,"  saith  Erasmus,  St  Thomas's  shrine,  &«.,  may 
witness.  "  Delphos  so  renowned  of  old  in  Greece  for  Apollo's  oracle,  Delas  com- 
mune conciliabulum  et  emporium  sold  religione  manUum ;  Dodona,  whose  fame  and 
wealth  were  sustained  by  religion,  were  not  so  rich,  so  fimious.  If  they  can  get  b«t 
a  relic  of  some  saint,  the  Virgin  Mary's  picture,  idols  or  the  like,  that  city  is  for  erer 
made,  it  needs  no  other  maintenance.  Now  if  any  of  these  their  impostures  or 
juggling  tricks  be  controverted,  or  called  in  question :  if  a  nAgnanimous  or  zealou 
Luther,  an  heroical  Luther,  as  '*  Dithmarus  calls  him,  dare  touch  the  monks'  bellies, 
all  is  in  a  combustion,  all  is  in  an  uproar :  Demetrius  and  his  associates  are  ready  to 
pull  him  in  pieces,  to  keep  up  their  trades,  "^  Great  is  Diana  oi  the  Ephesians:** 
with  a  mighty  shout  of  two  hours  long  they  will  roar  and  not  be  pacified. 

Now  for  their  authority,  what  by  auricular  confession,  satisfaction,  penance,  Peter^s 
keys,  thunderings,  excommunications,  &c.,  roaring  bulls,  this  high  priest  of  Rome* 
shaking  his  Gorgon's  head,  hath  so  terrified  the  soul  of  many  a  silly  man,  insulted 
over  majesty  itself,  and  swaggered  generally  over  all  Europe  for  many  ages,  and  sull 
doth  to  some,  holding  them  as  yet  in  slavish  subjection,  as  never  tyrannising  Spa- 
niards did  by  their  poor  negroes,  or  Turks  by  their  galley-slaves.  '*  '^  The  bishop 
of  Rome  (saith  Stapleton,  a  parasite  of  his,  de  mag,  Elccles,  lib.  2.  cap,  1.)  hath  done 
that  without  arms,  which  those  Roman  emperora  could  never  achieve  with  forrr 
legions  of  soldiera,"  deposed  kings,  and  crowned  them  again  with  his  foot,  made 
friends,  and  corrected  at  his  pleasure,  &c.  ^  'Tis  a  wonder,"  saith  MachiaveU  Fl4h 
rentime^  his,  lib.  1.  ^  what  slavery  King  Henry  II.  endured  for  the  death  of  Thomas  a 
Beckett,  what  things  he  was  enjoined  by  the  Pope,  and  how  he  submitted  himself  to 
do  that  which  in  our  times  a  private  man  would  not  endure,"  and  all  through  super- 


■  Seeking  their  own,  mitb  Paul,  not  Cbriat's.  •  He 
iMth  the  Ducfay  of  Spoieto  in  Itiiljr,  the  Marquiute  of 
Aneona,  beside  Rome,  and  the  territoriei  adjacent.  Bo- 
kifna.  Ferrara,  dec  Avignon  in  France,  toe  •  Eetote 
fratree  mei.  el  prineipes  hujua  miindi.  «The  Laily 

•aspect  their  greatnef*,  witnen  thoee  statutes  of  roort- 
main.  i  Lib.  8.  de  Aeadem.  ■  Prcfat.  lib.  de 

paradox.  JesQit-Rom.  proviocia  babet  Col.  36.  Neapol. 
S3.  Veneta  13.  Locit.  IS.  India,  orient.  17.  Brasii.  90. 4be. 
•  In  bis  Chronic  vie  Hen.  &         »  U.  cap.  of  Ua  fane- 


ral  monumenu.  '*  Paasanias  in  Laeoaicls  lib.  X 

Idem  de  Achaicas  lib.  7.  eujus  samma  opea,  et  raMe  i> 
clyta  fMua.  »  Exereit.  Eth.  Oolley.  3l  disii.  3.  »  Act 
xiz.  88.  M  Pontifez  Bomanas  promia  ineraiis  rcfi- 

bus  tens  Jura  dat,  ad  regna  evehit  ad  paeem  eogit,  et 
peocantes  castigat,  Ac  quod  imperatores  Roaani  A 
legionibus  armati  non  eTOceranU  **  Mimas  quaiita 
passus  sit  H.  9.  quoasodo  se  sabasisil,  ea  ae  Actaria 
poUicitaa,  quorum  hodie  ae  privatoa  qaidcm  panes 
nosiat. 
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slition.  **  Henry  IV.  disposed  of  his  empire,  stood  barefooted  with  his  wife  at  the  gates 
of  Canossus.    "  Frederic  the  ELmperor  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander  III.,  another  held 
Adrian's  stirrup.  King  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandtdphos  the  Pope's  legate,  &c. 
What  made  so  many  thousand  Christians  travel  from  France,  Britain,  &c.,  into  the  Holy 
Land,  spend  such  huge  sums  of  money,  go  a  pilgrimage  so  familiariy  to  Jerusalem,  to 
creep  and  crouch,  but  slavish  superstitioni?  What  makes  them  so  freely  venture  their 
lives,  to  leave  their  native  countries,  to  go  seek  mart3rrdom  in  the  Indies,  but  supersti- 
tion ?  to  be  assassins,  to  meet  death,  murder  kings,  but  a  false  persuasion  of  merit,  of 
canonical  or  blind  obedience  which  they  instil  into  them,  and  animate  them  by  strange 
illusions,  hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints :  such  pretty  feats  can  the  devil  work  by 
priests,  and  so  well  for  their  own  advantage  can  they  play  their  parts.  And  if  it  were 
not  yet  enough,  by  priests  and  politicians  to  delude  mankind,  and  crucify  the  souls 
of  men,  he  hath  more  actors  in  his  tragedy,  more  irons  in  the  fire,  another  scene  of 
heretics,  factious,  ambitious  wits,  insolent  spirits,  schismatics,  impostors,  false  pro- 
phets, blind  guides,  that  out  of  pride,  singularity,  vain-glory,  blind  zeal,  cause  much 
more  naadness  yet,  set  all  in  an  uproar  by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  figments, 
crotchets,  make  new  divisions,  subdivisions,  new  sects,  oppose  one  superstition  to 
another,  one  kingdom  to, another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother, 
father  against  son,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  a  commonwealth,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  peace,  and  to  make  a  general  confusion  of  all  estates.   How  did  those  Arrians 
rage  of  old  ?  how  many  did  they  circumvent  ?    Those  Pelagians,  Manichees,  &c., 
their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume.     How  many  silly  souls  have  impos- 
tors still  46luded,  drawn  away,  and  quite  alienated  from  Christ !     Lucian's  Alexander 
Simon  Magus,  whose  statue  was  to  be  seen  and  adored  in  Rome,  saith  Justin  Martyr, 
Simoni  deo  sancto^  4"^.,  after  his  decease.     "  Appllonius  Tiansus,  Cynops,  Eumo, 
who  by  counterfeiting  some  new  ceremonies  and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria, 
by  spitting  fire,  and  the  like,  got  an  army  together  of  40,000  men,  and  did  much 
harm :  with  Eudo  de  stellis^  of  whom  Nubrigensis  speaks,  lib.  I.  cap,  19.  that  in 
King  Stephen's  days  imitated  most  of  Christ's  miracles,  fed  I  know  not  how  many 
people  in  the  wilderness,  and  built  castles  in  the  air,  &c.,  to  the  seducing  of  multi- 
tudes of  poor  souls.    In  Franconia,  1476,  a  base  illiterate  fellow  took  upon  him  to 
be  a  prophet,  and  preach,  John  Beheim  by  name,  a  neatherd  at  Nicholhausen,  he 
seduced  30,000  persons,  and  was  taken  by  the  commonalty  to  be  a  most  holy  man, 
come  from  heaven.   "^^  Tradesmen  left  their  shops,  women  their  distaffs,  servants  ran 
from  their  masters,  children  from  their  parents,  scholars  left  their  tutors,  all  to  hear 
him,  some  for  novelty,  some  for  zeal.   He  was  burnt  at  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Wartz- 
burg,  and  so  he  and  his  heresy  vanished  together."    How  many  such  impostors, 
&lse  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  king's  reign  }  what  chronicles  will  not  afford  such 
examples  ?  that  as  so  many  ignesfatin^  have  led  men  out  of  the  way,  terrified  some, 
deluded  othera,  that  are  apt  to  be  carried  about  by  the  blast  of  every  wind,  a  rude 
inconstant  multitude,  a  silly  company  of  poor  souls,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered 
together  like  so  many  pebbles  in  a  tide.    What  prodigious  follies,  madness,  vexa- 
tions, persecutions,  absurdities,  impossibilities,  these  impostors,  heretics,  &c.,  have 
thrust  upon  the  world,  what  strange  effects  shall  be  shown  in  the  symptoms. 

Now  the  means  by  which,  or  advantages  the  devil  and  his  infernal  ministers  take, 
so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world  with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false  doctrines,  super- 
stitious fopperies,  are  from  themselves,  innate  fear,  ignorance,  simplicity,  hope  and 
fear,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  principal  engines,  with  their  objects,  reward 
and  punishment,  purgatory,  Limbus  Patrum^  Sfc,  which  now  more  than  ever  tyran- 
nise; "^^for  what  province  is  free  from  atheism,  superstition,  idolatry,  schism, 
heresy,  impiety,  their  factora  and  followers  ?  thence  they  proceed,  and  from  that 
same  decayed  image  of  God,  which  is  yet  remaining  in  us. 

>  "  Oi  homini  mbUind  dedit,  ealumque  toeri 
Joait.** 


i«  Siffoniu  9.  Mat.  Itaf.  "  Cario  lib.  4.  Fox 

Mftrtyrol.  m  Hieroclet  contendf  Apollonius  to  have 
been  as  great  a  prapb«t  as  Christ,  whom  Euwhiua  con- 
Tutefl.  >*Munsiar  Co«in<»g.  I.  3.  c.  37.    ArtiAcea  ex 

otRcinitf,  aralor  d  stivi,  foBminm  £  cold,  4cc.  quaal  nu- 
mine  quodain  rapU,  neKiin  parentibua  et  dominia  ntxk   fii  bii  eyea  on  teaTan 


adeunt*  kjc  Combuiitua  demnm  ab  Rerbipolensi  Epia- 
oopo;  baresis  cvanuit.  *  Nalla  non  proWncia 

hcretibus,  Atheisinis,  Sec  plena.  Nuilus  orbii  angulua 
ab  hiace  belluia  immunia.  **  Lib.  1.  de  nat.  Deorum. 
"  He  gave  to  man  an  upward  gaze,  commanding  him  to 

A«   Ma  A»Aa  nn  Has  wan  •> 
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Our  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  as,  we  know  there  is  a  God  and 
nature  doth  inform  us ;  ^ulla  gens  tarn  Barbara  (saith  Tully)  ad  mm  insideai  hoc 
perstuisio  Deum  esse  ;  sed  nee  Scytha^  nee  GrtBcus^  nee  PersOjUec  Hyperboreus  dU- 
sentiet  (ss  Maximus  Tyiius  the  Platonist  ser,  I.  farther  adds)  nee  continentis  nee  utsaia- 
rum  habitator,  let  him  dwell  where  he  will,  in  what  coast  soever,  there  is  no  nation  so 
barbarous  that  is  not  persuaded  there  is  a  God.  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of  that  infinile 
superstition  amongst  the  Indians  in  this  kind,  of  their  tenets  in  Anoerica,  pro  aw 
quisque  libiiu  varias  res  venerabantur  super stitiose,  plantas^  ammaliaj  momfes^  Sfc 
omne  quod  amabant  out  horrebant  (some  few  places  excepted  as  he  grants,  that  had 
no  God  at  all).  So  ^  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  declares 
his  handy  work,"  Psalm  xix.  "  Every  creature  will  evince  it ;"  Prcuentemque  rtftri 
qualibei  herba  deum.  ^olenies  sciuni^  faierUur  inviii^  as  the  said  Tyrius  proceeds, 
will  or  nill,  they  must  acknowledge  it.  The  philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato,  Plotinm, 
Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  those  Magi,  Druids,  &c.  went  as  ht 
as  they  could  by  the  light  of  nature ;  ^multa  praclara^  de  naturd  Dei  scripta  rthr- 
querunt^  ^  writ  many  things  well  of  the  nature  of  God,  but  they  had  but  a  confused 
light,  a  glimpse," 

»"  Quale  per  inceitam  luaam  sab  luoe  maligni 
Eat  iter  in  lylvia/* 

^  as  he  that  walks  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,"  they  groped  in  the  dark ;  they  had  t 
gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides,  O  Deus  quicquid  es^  she  c<Blum^  sive  terra, 
she  aliud  quid^  and  that  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entium  miserere  mei.  And  so  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  future  happiness.  Immortalilalem  aninuE  (saith  HiAom 
Pythagoras  somniavit^  Democriius  non  eredidii  in  consolationem  damnationis  sua 
Socraies  in  car  cere  disputavit ;  Indus^  Persa^  Cothus^  Sfc.  Philosophantur.  So  some 
said  this,  some  that,  as  they  conceived  themselves,  which  the  devil  perceiving*  led 
them  farther  out  (as  ^  Lemnius  observes)  and  made  them  worship  him  as  their  God 
with  stocks  and  stones,  and  torture  themselves  to  their  own  destruction,  as  he  thou^t 
fit  himself,  inspired  his  priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions  to  prosecute  ihf 
same,  which  they  for  their  own  ends  were  as  willing  to  undergo,  taking  advantage 
of  their  simplicity,  fear  and  ignorance.  For  the  common  people  are  as  a  flock  of 
sheep,  a  rude,  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  common  sense,  a  mere  beast,  belivA 
muUorum  capitum^  will  go  whithersoever  they  are  led  :  as  you  lead  a  ram  over  a  gap 
by  the  horns,  all  the  rest  will  follow,  ^Abn  qud  eundum^  sed  qud  t/ur,  they  will  do 
as  they  see  others  do,  and  as  their  prince  will  have  them,  let  him  be  of  what  religion 
he  will,  they  are  for  him.  Now  for  those  idolaters,  Maxentius  and  Licioiua,  then 
for  Cons  tan  tine  a  christian.  ^Qui  Christum  ncgant  male  pereantf  acclameUttm  est 
Decies^  for  two  hours'  space ;  qui  Christum  non  colunl^  ^ugusii  inimici  sunt,  accla- 
maimn  est  ter  decies;  and  by  and  by  idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  Julianus; 
all  Arrians  under  Constantius,  good  catholics  again  under  Jovinianus,  ^  And  Utile 
difiereuce  there  is  between  the  discretion  of  men  and  children  in  this  case,  especiailr 
of  old  folks  and  women,  as  "  Cardan  discourseth,  when  as  they  are  tossed  with  fear 
and  superstition,  and  with  other  men's  folly  and  dishonesty."  So  that  I  may  saj 
their  ignorance  is  a  cause  of  their  superstition,  a  symptom,  and  madness  itself: 
Supplicii  causa  est^  sappliciumque  sui.  Their  own  fear,  folly,  stupidity,  to  be  de- 
plored lethargy,  b  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  other,  and  pulls  these  miseries 
on  their  own  heads.  For  in  all  these  religions  and  superstitions,  amongst  our  idola- 
ters, you  shall  find  that  the  parties  first  afiected,  are  silly,  rude,  ignorant  people,  old 
folks,  that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  weak  women,  or  some  poor,  rude, 
illiterate  persons,  that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  gulled  in  this  kind,  prone 
without  either  examination  or  due  consideration  (for  they  take  up  religion  a  trust,  as 
at  mercers'  they  do  their  wares)  to  believe  anything.  And  the  best  means  they  have 
to  broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it  when  they  have  done,  is  to  keep  them  still  io 
ignorance :  for  ^  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,"  as  all  the  world  knows*  and 


V  Zanchiua.  »  Virg.  G.  ^n.         «  Siiperetilio  ex    324.  vit.  Conetantin.  ^  De  renim  rarietate,  1 1 

ignoraiitia  diviniiatia  <'iiit;r8it,  ex  vitioMa  eiuulatioiiti    c.  38.    Parum  vero  diatat  aapientia  viromin  i  puenli. 
et  dariiionia  illeccbria.  iiiconstanii,  liiiifii?,  fluctuana,  et  ,  mullo  minita  aenuai  et  mulierum. cuin  metael  aapeno- 
cui  «e  addicat  neecicns,  quern  iiiiplnret,  cui  ae  comniii*    iii»iie  et  aliena  atuUiti&  et  improbiiate  aiaipUcca  »P' 
tat,  A  dxiuone  facii£  decepta.    Lemnius,  lib.  3.  c.  K.  |  tantur. 
Vfieneca.         *  Vide  Baronium  3  Auaaiium  ad  annum  , 
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these  times  can  amply  witness.  This  hath  been  the  devil's  practice,  and  his  in- 
fernal ministers  in  all  ages ;  not  as  our  Saviour  by  a  few  silly  fishermen,  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sinners,  but  to  make  advantage 
of  their  ignorance,  to  convert  them  and  their  associates ;  and  that  they  may  better 
effect  what  they  intend,  they  begin,  as  I  say,  with  poor,  '"stupid,  illiterate  per- 
sons. So  Mahomet  did  when  he  published  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a  piece  of  work 
(saith  '^Bredenbachius)  '^fuli  of  nonsense,  barbarism,  confusion,  without  rhyme,  rea- 
son, or  any  good  composition,  first  published  to  a  company  of  rude  rustics,  hog- 
rubbers,  that  had  no  discretion,  judgment,  art,  or  understanding,  and  is  so  still  main- 
tained.'' For  it  is  a  part  of  their  policy  to  let  no  man  comment,  dare  to  dispute  or 
call  in  question  to  this  day  any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  incredible,  ridicu- 
lous, fabulous  as  it  is,  must  be  believed  implicitc^  upon  pain  of  death  no  man  must 
dare  to  contradict  it,  "  God  and  the  emperor,  &c."  What  else  do  our  papists,  but 
by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  vent  and  broach  all  their  new  ceremonies  and 
traditions,  when  they  conceal  the  scripture,  read  it  in  Latin,  and  to  some  few  alone, 
feeding  the  slavish  people  in  the  meantime  with  tales  out  of  legends,  and  such  like 
fabulous  narrations  ?  Whom  do  they  begin  with  but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  trades- 
men, superstitious  old  folks,  illiterate  persons,  weak  women,  discontent,  rude,  silly 
companions,  or  sooner  circumvent  ?  So  do  all  our  schismatics  and  heretics.  Marcus 
and  Valentinian  heretics,  in  "^  Irensus,  seduced  first  I  know  not  how  many  women, 
and  made  them  believe  they  were  prophets.  '*  Friar  Cornelius  of  Dort  seduced  a 
company  of  silly  women.  What  are  all  our  anabaptist,  brownists,  barrowists,  fami- 
lists,  but  a  company  of  rude,  illiterate,  capricious,  base  fellows  ?  What  are  roost  of 
our  papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant  and  blind  bayards  ?  how  should  they  otherwise  bey 
when  as  they  are  brought  up  and  kept  still  in  darkness  ?  ^  ^^  If  their  pastors  (saith 
Lavater)  have  done  their  duties,  and  instructed  their  flocks  as  they  ought,  in  the 
principles  of  christian  religion,  or  had  not  forbidden  them  the  reading  of  scriptures, 
they  had  not  been  as  they  are.''  But  being  so  misled  all  their  lives  in  superstition, 
and  carried  hood-winked  like  hawks,  how  can  they  prove  otherwise  than  blind  idiots, 
and  superstitious  asses  ?  what  else  shall  we  expect  at  their  hands  ?  Neither  is  it  su^ 
ficient  to  keep  them  blind,  and  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  but  withal,  as  a  schoolmaster 
doth  by  his  boys,  to  make  them  follow  their  books,  sometimes  by  good  hope,  pro- 
mises and  encouragements,  but  most  of  all  by  fear,  strict  discipline,  severity,  threats 
and  punishment,  do  they  collogue  and  soothe  up  their  silly  auditors,  and  so  bring 
them  into  a  fools'  paradise.  Rex  eris  aiurU^  si  recti  fadesj  do  well,  thou  shalt  be 
crowned ;  but  for  the  most  part  by  threats,  terrors,  and  affrights,  they  tyrannise  and 
terrify  their  distressed  souls :  knowing  that  fear  alone  is  the  sole  and  only  means  to 
keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to  that  hemistichium  of  Fetronius,  primus  in  orhe 
decs  fecit  timor^  the  fear  of  some  divine  and  supreme  powers,  keeps  men  in  obe- 
dience, makes  the  people  do  their  duties :  they  play  upon  their  consciences;  "^ which 
was  practised  of  old  in  Egypt  by  their  priests ;  when  there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made 
the  people  believe  God  was  angry,  great  miseries  were  to  come ;  they  take  all  op- 
portunities of  natural  causes,  to  delude  the  people's  senses,  and  with  fearful  tales 
out  of  puigatory,  feigned  apparitions,  earthquakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragical  ex- 
amples of  devils,  possessions,  obsessions,  false  miracles,  counterfeit  visions,  &c. 
They  do  so  insult  over  and  restrain  them,  never  hoby  so  dared  a  larke,  that  they 
will  not  **  ofiend  the  least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarce  look  awry :  Deus  bone  (^  Lavater 
exclaims)  quot  hoc  commentwn  de  purgatorio  misere  afflixit !  good  God,  how  many 
men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by  this  fiction  of  purgatory  f 

To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  fear,  ignorance  and  simplicity,  he  hath  several 
engines,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and  enthral,  omitting  no  opportunities,  according  to 
men's  several  inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and  humour  them,  to  maintain  his 
superstitions,  sometimes  to  stupefy,  besot  them :  sometimes  again  by  oppositions, 


*  fn  aU  tupenitition  wife  men  follow  fool«.    Bacon's 
Essnyi*.  *  Peref  rin.  Hierne.  ca.  5.  totum  scriptttin 

confuBtim  line  ordine  vel  colore,  abtque  wnau  et  ra- 
tions ari  ruiticisaimoa,  idem  dedit,  rudinimoa,  et  pror. 
■ua  aerestHii,  qui  nulliua  ernnt  diacretionia,  ut  dOudt- 
care  potpaent.  <*Lib.  1.  cap.  0.  Valent.  herea.  0. 

■  MeterantiB  li.  &  hiat.  Beif.  "8i  doctorca  aouip 
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feciaaent  offlcium,  et  pleheni  fldei  commiaaam  recta  in- 
•tituiaaent  de  doctriiiie  chriatianw  capitili.  nee  aacrls 
acripturia  interdixiMeni.  de  multia  proculdiibio  recta 
Bcnaiaaent.  aCurtius  It.  4.  *«  See  more  in 

Kemniaius*  Exaroen  Concil.  Trident,  de  Puiigatorio. 
*•  Pan  1.  c.  16.  part  3.  cap.  1&  et  11 
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&ctioiiB)  to  set  all  at  odds  and  in  an  uproar ;  sometimes  he  infects  one  ona^  and 
makes  him  a  principal  agent ;  sometimes  whole  cities*  countries.  If  of  meaner  son. 
by  stupidity,  canonical  obedience,  blind  zeal,  &c.  If  of  better  note,  by  pricie«  ambi- 
tion, popularity,  vain-glory.  If  of  the  clergy  and  more  eminent,  of  better  parts  tfea 
the  rest,  more  learned,  eloquent,  he  puf&  them  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  their  ovn 
worth,  scieniid  injlati^  they  begin  to  swell,  and  scorn  all  the  world  in  respect  of 
themselves,  and  thereupon  turn  heretics,  schismatics,  broach  new  doctrines,  fiaine 
new  crotchets  and  the  like ;  or  else  out  of  too  much  learning  become  mad^  or  oet 
of  curiosity  they  will  search  into  God^s  secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  frmt ;  or 
out  of  presumption  of  their  holiness  and  good  gifls,  inspirations,  become  pr(^>he& 
enthusiasts,  and  what  not  ?  Or  else  if  they  be  displeased,  discontent,  and  have  not 
(as  they  suppose)  preferment  to  their  worth,  have  some  disgrace,  repulse,  neglectei 
or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  themselves,  or  out  of  emulation,  they  besa 
presently  to  rage  and  rave,  ccelum  term  miscent^  they  become  so  impatient  in  an  is- 
stant,  that  a  whole  kingdom  cannot  contain  them,  they  will  set  all  in  a  c^mbustiofi. 
all  at  variance,  to  be  revenged  of  their  adversaries.  *  Donatus,  when  he  saw  Cecilii- 
nus  preferred  before  him  in  the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  turned  heretic,  and  so  did 
Arian,  because  Alexander  was  advanced :  we  have  examples  at  home,  and  too  manj 
experiments  of  such  persons.  If  they  be  la3rmen  of  better  note,  the  same  oigines  of 
pride,  ambition,  emulation  and  jealousy,  take  place,  they  will  be  gods  themsdrei  * 
'^  Alexander  in  India,  after  his  victories,  became  so  insolent,  he  wcHild  be  adored  far 
a  god  :  and  those  Roman  emperors  came  to  that  height  of  madness,  they  mun  buf 
temples  built  to  them,  sacrifices  to  their  deities,  Divus  Augustus,  D.  Claudius,  D.  Adiii- 
nus :  "  Heliogabalus,  ^  put  out  that  vestal  fire  at  Rome,  expelled  the  vir^gins.  aad 
banished  all  other  religions  all  over  the  world,  and  would  be  the  sole  God  htmsdfl* 
Our  Turks,  China  kings,  great  Chams,  and  Mogors  do  little  less,  assuming  diriae 
and  bombast  titles  to  themselves ;  the  meaner  sort  are  too  credulous,  and  led  with 
blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  to  prosecute  and  maintain  whatsoever  their  sottish  lead- 
ers shall  propose,  what  they  in  pride  and  singularity,  revenge,  vain-glory,  ambitioB. 
spleen,  for  gain,  shall  rashly  maintain  and  broach,  their  disciples  make  a  matter  of 
conscience,  of  hell  and  damnation,  if  they  do  it  not,  and  will  rather  forsake  wiveib 
children,  house  and  home,  lands,  goods,  fortunes,  life  itself,  than  omit  or  ali^ure  tbr 
least  tittle  of  it,  and  to  advance  the  common  cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  tiaitois. 
assassins,  pseudo-martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that  other  wodd. 
that  they  shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven,  be  canonised  for  saints. 

Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  blind  zeal,  and  misled  with  superstition, 
he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveigle  and  infatuate  them  farther  yet,  to  nuke  thea 
quite  mortified  and  mad,  and  that  under  colour  of  perfection,  to  merit  by  penance. 
going  wolward,  whipping,  alms,  fastings,  &c.  An.  1 320.  there  was  a  sect  of  *  whipperf 
in  Germany,  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortured 
themselves.  I  could  give  many  other  instances  of  each  particular.  But  these  woria 
so  done  are  meritorious,  ex  opere  operato^  ex  condigno^  for  themselves  and  others, 
to  make  them  macerate  and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  virtutis  et  umhrd^  those 
evangelical  counsels  are  propounded,  as  our  pseudo-catholics  call  them,  canonical 
obedience,  wilful  poverty,  ^vows  of  chastity,  monkery,  and  a  solitary  life,  whicfc 
extend  almost  to  all  religions  and  superstitions,  to  Turks,  Chinese,  Gentiles,  Abj^ 
sinians,  Greeks,  Latins,  and  all  countries.  Amongst  the  rest,  &sting,  contempb* 
tion,  solitariness,  are  as  it  were  certain  rams  by  which  the  devil  doth  batter  and 
work  upon  the  strongest  constitutions,  ^onnulli  (saith  Peter  Forestus)  ob  longus 
inediaSj  studio  et  meditationes  ccelestes^  de  rebus  sacris  et  religions  semper  agitaaf^ 
by  fasting  overmuch,  and  divine  meditations,  are  overcome.  Not  that  fasting  is  a 
thing  of  itself  to  be  discommended,  for  it  is  an  excellent  means  to  keep  the  body  in 
subjection,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the  physic  of  the  soul,  by  which  chaste  thoughts 
are  engendered,  true  zeal,  a  divine  spirit,  whence  wholesome  counsels  do  proceed, 
concupiscence  is  restrahied,  vicious  and  predominant  lusts  and  humours  are  expelled. 
The  fathers  are  very  much  in  commendation  of  it,  and,  as  Calvin  notes,  ^  sometimes 


*  Austin.  s'Cartias,  lib.  B.  *>  Lampridiua 

▼its  ejus.   Virginefl  vesialef,  et  facrum  tfnem  Rome 
cxtinxit,  et  omne«  ubique  per  orbem  terne  reliyiones. 


unom  hoc  studens  ut  aoluB  dens  coleretar.  ■  Flafe6>* 
torum  aecta.  Munster.  lib.  3.  Cotmof.  cap.  HL  *  To- 
turn  ooDlibatua,  moDadiatus. 
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1  moderate.    ^'  The  mother  of  health,  key  of  heaven,  a  spiritual  wing  to  ereare  us, 
le  chariot  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  banner  of  faith,"  &c.     And  'tis  true  they  say  of  it, 

it  be  moderately  and  seasonably  used,  by  such  parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel, 
hrist,  and  his  ^  apostles  made  use  of  it ;  but  when  by  this  means  they  will  supere- 
»gate,  and  as  ^  Erasmus  well  taxeth,  CceJum  turn  sufficere  ptUant  suis  meritis^  Heaven 

too  small  a  reward  for  it ;  they  make  choice  of  times  and  meats,  buy  and  sell  their 
erits,  attribute  more  to  them  than  to  the  ten  Ck>mmandments,  and  count  it  a  greater  sin 
»  eat  meat  in  Lent,  than  to  kill  a  man,  and  as  one  sayeth,  Plus  respiciunt  assum 
iscetitf  quam  Christvm  crucifixum^  plus  salmonem  quam  Solonumem^  quibus  in  ore 
'hristusj  Epicurus  in  cordcj  ^  pay  more  respect  to  a  broiled  fish  than  to  Christ  cru- 
fied,  more  regard  to  salmon  than  to  Solomon,  have  Christ  on  their  lips,  but  Epi- 
irus  in  their  hearts,"  when  some  counterfeit,  and  some  attribute  more  to  such  works 
r  theirs  than  to  Christ's  death  and  passion ;  the  devil  sets  in  a  foot,  strangely  de- 
tdes  them,  and  by  that  means  makes  them  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  their 
3die8,  and  hazard  their  souls.  Never  any  strange  illusions  of  devils  amongst  her* 
its,  anchorites,  never  any  visions,  phantasms,  apparitions,  enthusiasms,  prophets, 
\y  revelations,  but  immoderate  fiisting,  bad  diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  solitariness, 
r  some  such  things,  were  the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners  or  concomitants  of 
lem.  The  best  opportunity  and  sole  occasion  the. devil  takes  to  delude  them, 
[arcilius  Cognatus,  lib,  1.  cant,  cap,  7.  hath  many  stories  to  this  purpose,  of  such  as 
iter  long  fasting  have  been  seduced  by  devils ;  and  ^  ^  'tis  a  miraculous  thing  to  re- 
;te  (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents  proceed  from  fasting ;  dreams,  super- 
tition,  contempt  of  torments,  desire  of  death,  prophecies,  paradoxes,  madness ;  fast- 
ig  naturally  prepares  men  to  these  things."  Monks,  anchorites,  and  the  like,  after 
luch  emptiness,  become  melancholy,  vertiginous,  they  think  they  hear  strange  noises, 
[>nfer  with  hobgoblins,  devils,  rivel  up  their  bodies,  et  dum  hostem  insequimury  saith 
fregory,  civem  quern  diligimus^  irticidamus^  they  become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and 
ones ;  Camibus  abstinentes  proprias  comes  devorant^  ut  nil  prater  cuiem  et  ossa 
It  reliquum.  Hilarion,  as  ^  Hierome  reports  in  his  life,  and  Athanasius  of  Antonius, 
'as  so  bare  with  fasting,  ^  that  the  skin  did  scarce  stick  to  the  bones ;  for  want  of 
apours  he  could  not  sleep,  and  for  want  of  sleep  became  idleheaded,  heard  every 
ight  infants  cry,  oxen  low,  wolves  howl,  lions  roar  (as  he  thought),  clattering  of 
fiains,  strange  voices,  and  the  like  illusions  of  devils."  Such  symptoms  are  com- 
ion  to  those  that  fast  long,  are  solitary,  given  to  contemplation,  overmuch  solitari- 
ess  and  meditation.  Not  that  these  things  (as  I  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discom- 
lended  of  themselves,  but  very  behoveful  in  some  cases  and  good :  sobriety  and 
ontemplation  join  our  souls  to  God,  as  that  heathen  ^Porphyrie  can  tell  us. 

*^  Elcstacy  is  a  taste  of  future  happiness,  by  which  we  are  united  unto  God,  a  divine 
lelancholy,  a  spiritual  wing  Bonaventure  terms  it,  to  lifl  us  up  to  heaven ;  but  as 
:  is  abused,  a  mere  dotage,  madness,  a  cause  and  symptom  of  religious  melancholy. 

^^  ]f  you  shall  at  any  time  see  (saith  Guianerius)  a  religious  person  over-supersti- 
lous,  too  solitary,  or  much  given  to  fiisting,  that  man  will  certainly  be  melancholy, 
iou  mayest  boldly  say  it,  he  will  be  so."  P.  Forestus  hath  almost  the  same  words, 
nd  ^*  Cardan  subtil,  lib,  18.  et  cap,  40.  lib,  8.  de  rerum  varietate^  ^  solitariness,  fiist- 
ig,  and  that  melancholy  humour,  are  the  causes  of  all  hermits'  illusions."  lAvater, 
le  spect,  cap,  19.  part,  1.  and  part,  1.  cap,  10.  puts  solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such 
pectrums  and  apparitions ;  none,  saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monks  and  hermits,  the 
evil's  hath  melancholy ;  ^  ^  none  so  subject  to  visions  and  dotage  in  this  kind,  as 
uch  as  hve  solitary  lives,  they  hear  and  act  strange  things  in  their  dotage."  ''  Poly- 


pi Mater  sanitati*.  clavis  coelonim,  aim  anioue  qua 
•ves  pennas  prttdiicai,  ut  in  sublime  ferat;  eurrua 
;)iriius  Mncli,  vcxillum  fidei,  p'Tta  paradiai,  vita  an- 
blorum.  Sec.  **  Castiffo  corpus  uicum.  ^  Mor. 

fcftm.  **  Lib.  8.  cap.  10.  de  rerum  varielate:  admi- 
iiione  digna  sunt  t\»x  per  jcjunium  hoc  modo  contin* 
unt:  iomnia,  suporstilio,  coniemptuo  tormentorum, 
lorlis  deaiderium  obatinata  opinio,  inaania  :  Jejuiiiuro 
aturaliter  preparat  ad  h:ec  omnia.  *^  Epiat.  1.3.  Ita 
itenuatita  luit  Jcjunio  el  viyiltiii,  in  tantum  ezeto  cor- 
ore  lit  ossibua  vix  hirrehat.  uiidc  nncte  infantum  va^i- 
If),  balatufi  pecorum.  m  r.'itiM  bo-im.  vncea  et  ludibria 
emoQum,  tec.  ***  i<ih-  de  absimeatii.  Sobrietaa  et 
}ntinentia  meoteoi  d;;u  conjnni^uiit.  «*£xta»ia 


nihil  eat  aliud  quam  fuatua  future  beatitudinis.  Braa* 
mua  epiat.  ad  Dorpium  in  qua  toti  abaorbemur  In  Deum. 
**Si  religiotfum  nimia  Jejunia  videria  obaervantem,  au* 
daciter  melandiolicum  pronunciabia.  TYact.  5.  cap.  5. 
'Boiitudo  ipaa,  mena  egra  laboribua  anxiia  et  jejuniia, 
turn  temperatura  cibia  mutata  agreatibua,  et  humor 
melancholicna  Heremitia  tlluaionum  caura  sunt.  mso. 
litudo  eat  causa  apparitionum ;  nulli  viaionibus  et  hinc 
delirio  magta  obnozii  sunt  quAm  qui  collegia  et  oremo 
vivunt  monaehi :  tales  plerumque  melancbolici  ob  vic< 
turn,  aolitudinem.  *>  Monaehi  aese  putant  propbetare 
ex  Deo,  et  qui  aolltariam  asunt  vitam,  quum  sit  in* 
stinctn  dieroonum:  et  sic  falluntur  fatidice;  A  malo 
genio  babenl,  que  putant  A  Deo,  et  sic  enthqaiaiUk 
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{Part.  3.  Sec  4. 


dore  Virgfl,  lib,  2.  prodigiis^  ^  holds  that  those  prophecies  and  monks'  rer^tioDS) 
nuDS,  dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  God,  to  proceed  wholly  ab  iuMiiiictm 
ditmonum^  by  the  devil's  means ;  and  so  those  enthusiasts,  anabaptists,  pseodo- 
prophets  from  the  same  ciiuBe.  "  Fracastorius,  lib,  2.  de  intellect,  will  have  aU  your 
pythonesses,  sybils,  and  psendo-prophets  to  be  mere  melancholy,  so  doth  Wienn 
prove,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  et  I.  3.  cap.  7.  and  Arculanus  in  9  Rhasis,  that  melancholy  is  a 
sole  cause,  and  the  devil  together,  with  fasting  and  solitariness,  of  such  sybilline 
prophecies,  if  there  were  ever  such,  which  with  ""Gasaubon  and  others  I  justly  ex- 
cept at ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  ever  reveal  such  manifrst 
revelations  and  predictions  of  Christ,  to  those  Pythonisss  witches,  Apollo's  priests, 
the  devil's  ministers,  (they  were  no  better)  and  conceal  them  from  his  own  prophet; 
for  these  sybils  set  down  all  particular  circumstances  of  Christ's  coming,  and  many 
other  future  accidents  far  more  perspicuous  and  plain  than  ever  any  prophet  did. 
But,  howsoever,  there  be  no  Phaebades  or  sybils,  1  am  assured  there  be  other  enthu- 
siasts, prophets,  dii  Fatidici^  Magi,  (of  which  read  Jo.  Boissardus,  who  hath  labo- 
riously collected  them  into  a  great  **  volume  of  late,  with  elegant  pictDies,  and 
epitomised  their  lives)  &c.,  ever  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  still  proceeding  from  those 
causes,  '^qui  visianes  suas  enarrant^  somniant  futura^propheiisani^et  ejutmodi  deUhis 
agitati^  Spiritum  Sanctum  sibi  commumcari  putant.  That  which  is  written  of  Saim 
Francis'  five  wounds,  and  other  sucli  monastical  efiects,  of  him  and  others,  may 
justly  be  referred  to  this  our  melancholy ;  and  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of 
the  '^monk  of  Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a  vision ;  of  "Sir  Owen,  that 
went  down  into  Saint  Patrick's  purgatory  in  King  Stephen's  days,  and  saw  as  much; 
Walsingham  of  him  that  showed  as  much  by  Saint  Julian.  Beda,  lib.  5.  cap.  l^.  \i. 
15.  et  20.  reports  of  King  Sebba,  lib.  4.  cap.  1 1 .  eccles.  hist,  that  saw  strange  "  Tisioos; 
and  Stumphius  Helvet  Comic,  a  cobbler  of  Basle,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions  at 
Augsbuig,  ^in  Germany.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  gen.  dier.  lib.  6.  cap.  21.  of  sn 
enthusiastical  prisoner,  (all  out  as  probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in  Plato's  tenth 
dialogue  de  Repub.  that  revived  again  ten  days  after  he  was  killed  in  a  battle,  and 
told  strange  wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulysses  related  to  Alcinous  in  Homer,  or 
Lucian's  vera  hisioria  itself)  was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sick- 
ness, when  their  brains  were  addled,  and  their  bellies  as  empty  of  meat  as  their  heads 
of  wit  Florilegus  hath  many  such  examples, /oZ.  191.  one  of  Saint  Gultlake  of 
Crowald  that  fought  with  devUs,  but  still  after  long  fasting,  overmuch  solitariness, 
**  the  devil  persuaded  him  therefore  to  fiist,  as  Moses  and  Eiias  did,  the  better  to  de- 
lude him.  *'  In  the  same  author  is  recorded  Carolus  Magnus  vision  An.  185.  or 
ecstacies,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  after  much  fasting  and  meditation.  So  did 
the  devil  of  old  with  Apollo's  priests.  Amphiaiaus  and  his  fellows,  those  Egyptians, 
still  enjoin  long  fasting  before  he  would  give  any  oracles,  triduum  a  cibo  et  mno  ab- 
s/iaeren/,^  before  they  gave  any  answers,  as  Volateran  lib.  13.  cap.  4.  records,  and 
Strabo  Geog.  lib.  14.  describes  Charon's  den,  in  the  way  between  Tralles  and  Nis- 
sum,  whither  the  priests  led  sick  and  fanatic  men:  but  nothing  performed  without 
long  fasting,  no  good  to  be  done.  That  scoffing  "^  Lucian  conducts  his  Menippus  to 
hell  by  the  directions  of  that  Chaldean  Mithrobarzanes,  but  after  long  fiisting,  and 
such  like  idle  preparation.  Which  the  Jesuits  right  well  perceiving  of  what  force 
this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  men's  minds,  when  they  would  make 
a  man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  him  beyond  himself,  to  undertake  some  great  busi- 
ness of  moment,  to  kill  a  king,  or  the  like,  ^  they  bring  him  into  a  melancholy  dark 
chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many  days  together,  no  company.  Utile 
meat,  ghastly  pictures  of  devils  all  about  him,  and  leave  him  to  lie  as  he  will  him- 
self, on  the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber  of  meditation,  as  they  call  it,  on  his  baclu 
side,  belly,  till  by  this  strange  usage  they  make  him  quite  mad  and  beside  himself. 


•s  Sibylla,  Pythii,  et  prnphetc  qui  divinare  w>lent, 
omnef  fanatici  aunt  inelancbol id.  'ExerRit.  c.  I. 

**  De  divinatione  et  mag  ids  pnesttfiis<  **  Idem. 

M  Po«t.  15  dieruui  precea  et  jejuiiia.  niirabilea  videbat 
vitionea.  "  Fol.  84.  vita  Stepliani,  et  fol.  177.  pnat 

trium  inencium  incdiam  et  laiiguoreiii  per  9  dies  nihil 
eomedens  aut  bit»eiia.  **  After  contemplation  in  an 

ecatacy;  ao   Hierom  waa  whippfrd  for  reading  Tully; 
•ee  milliona  of  exainplea  in  our  annala.  *•  Bede, 

Gregory,  Jacobus  de  Voragiae,  Lippomaonua,  Bterony- 


roua,  Jobn  Major  de  vitiia  patrum.  itc  *  FoL  19. 

poat  abatinentic  curae  niiraa  illuaionea  dsiBoaaiii  aa- 
divit.  *>  Fol.  155.  poat  aeriani  medtialioiiaR  la 

viirila  diet  doaninioB  viaionem  babuit  ile  porgatori*. 
*>  Ubi  multOB  diea  manent  jejuni  cnnsilio  aaeenloiBa 
auxilia  invticantea.  *■  In  Necromant.  Elcibu^ai- 
dem  glandea  erant,  potua  aqua,  lectua  sub  divo,  Jbc 
MJohn  Everardua  Britanno.  RomaDus  Ub^  edit,  lill 
deacribea  all  tbe  manner  of  it. 
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ind  then  afler  some  ten  days,  as  they  find  him  animated  and  resolved,  they  make 
se  of  him.  The  devil  hath  many  such  factors,  many  such  engines,  which  what 
Sect  they  produce,  you  shall  hear  in  the  following  symptoms. 

CBSECT.  III. — Symptoms  general^  love  to  their  own  sect^  hate  of  all  other  religions^ 
obstinacy^  peevishness^  ready  to  undergo  any  danger  or  cross  for  it ;  Martyrs^ 
blind  zealy  blind  obedience^  fastings^  vows^  belief  of  incredibilities^  impossibilities : 
Particular  of  Gentiles^  Mahometans^  Jews^  Christians ;  arui  in  them^  heretics  old 
and  newy  schismatics^  schoolmen,  prophets^  enthusiasts^  Sfc. 

Flejst  Heraclilus^  an  riideat  Democritusf  in  attempting  to  speak  of  these  symp- 
>ms,  shall  I  laugh  with  Democritus,  or  weep  with  Heraclitus  ?  they  are  so  ridiculous 
ad  absurd  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragical  on  the  other :  a  mixed  scene 
fiers  itself,  so  full  of  errors  and  a  promiscuous  variety  of  objects,  that  1  know  not 

I  what  strain  to  represent  it.  When  1  think  of  the  Turkish  paradise,  those  Jewish 
ibles,  and  pontifical  rites,  those  pagan  superstitions,  their  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies, 
3  to  make  images  of  all  matter,  and  adore  them  when  they  have  done,  to  see  them 
isa  the  pyx,  creep  to  the  cross,  &c.  1  cannot  choose  but  laugh  with  Democritus : 
\\i  when  I  see  them  whip  and  torture  themselves,  grind  their  souls  for  toys  and 
ifies,  desperate,  and  now  ready  to  die,  I  cannot  but  weep  with  Heraclitus.  When 
see  a  priest  say  mass^  with  all  those  apish  gestures,  murmu  rings,  &c.  read  the  cus- 
>ms  of  the  Jews^  synagogue,  or  Mahometa  Meschites,  1  must  needs  "^  laugh  at  their 
>lly,  risum  teneatis  amici?  but  when  I  see  them  make  matters  of  conscience  of 
uch  toys  and  trifles,  to  adore  the  devil,  to  endanger  their  souls,  to  ofier  their  chil- 
ren  to  their  idols,  &c.  I  must  needs  condole  their  misery.  When  I  see  two  super- 
litious  orders  contend /»ro  oris  etfocisj  with  such  have  and  hold,  de  land  caprind^ 
ome  write  such  great  volumes  to  no  purpose,  take  so  much  pains  to  so  small  effect, 
leir  satires,  invectives,  apologies,  dull  and  gross  fictions ;  when  1  see  grave  learned 
len  rail  and  scold  like  butter-women,  methinks  'tis  pretty  sport,  and  fit "  for  Cal- 
hurnius  and  Democritus  to  laugh  at  But  when  I  see  so  much  blood  spilt,  so  many 
lurders  and  massacres,  so  many  cruel  battles  fought,  &c.  'tis  a  fitter  subject  for 
[eraclitus  to  lament.  "  As  Merlin  when  he  sat  by  the  lake  side  with  Vortigern,  and 
ad  seen  the  white  and  red  dragon  fight,  before  he  began  to  interpret  or  to  speak,  in 
ietum  prorupit^  fell  a  weeping,  and  then  proceeded  to  declare  to  the  king  what  it 
leant.  1  should  first  pity  and  bewail  this  misery  of  human  kind  with  some  pas- 
ionate  preface,  wishing  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  as  Jeremiah  did,  and  then  to 
ly  task.  For  it  is  that  great  torture,  that  infernal  plague  of  mortal  men,  omnium 
Testium  pestilentissima  superstition  and  able  of  itself  alone  to  stand  in  opposition  to 

II  other  plagues,  miseries  and  calamities  whatsoever ;  far  more  cruel,  more  pestife* 
ous,  more  grievous,  more  general,  more  violent,  of  a  greater  extent.  Other  fears 
nd  sorrows,  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  are  troublesome  for  the  time ;  but  this  is 
Dr  ever,  eternal  damnation,  hell  itself,  a  plague,  a  fire :  an  inundation  hurts  one  pro- 
ince  alone,  and  the  loss  may  be  recovered ;  but  this  superstition  involves  all  the 
irorld  almost,  and  can  never  be  remedied.    Sickness  and  sorrows  come  and  go,  but 

superstitious  soul  hath  no  rest ;  '^superstitions  imbulus  animus  nunqtuim  quietus  esse 
wtestj  no  peace,  no  quietness.  True  religion  and  superstition  are  quite  opposite, 
ongs  diversa  canUficina  et  pietas^  as  Lactantius  describes,  the  one  erects,  the  other 
lejects;  illorum  pietas^  mera  impietus ;  the  one  is  an  easy  yoke,  the  other  an  in* 
olerable  burden,  an  absolute  tyranny ;  the  one  a  sure  anchor,  a  haven ;  the  other  a 
empestuous  ocean ;  the  one  makes,  the  other  mars ;  the  one  is  wisdom,  the  other 
B  folly,  madness,  indiscretion ;  the  one  unfeigned,  the  other  a  counterfeit ;  the  one 
•  diligent  observer,  the  other  other  an  ape ;  one  leads  to  heaven,  the  other  to  hell. 
)ut  these  differences  will  more  evidently  appear  by  their  particular  symptoms.  What 
eligion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  consist,  every  catechism  will  tell  you,  what 
ymptoms  it  hath,  and  what  effects  it  produceth :  but  for  their  superstitions,  no 
ongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so  many,  so  diverse,  so  uncertain,  so 


**  VariuB  mappa  cnmponere  riaum  vix  poterat.  **  Pleno  ridet  Calpburniits  ore.    Hor.  "  Alaniu 

^  Inaalia.  •>  Cicero  1.  d«  Anibu*. 
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inconstant,  and  so  difierent  from  themselves.  Tot  mundi  supertHiionu  quat  caio 
ttella^  one  saith,  there  he  as  many  superstitions  in  the  world,  as  there  be  stars  in 
heaven,  or  devils  themselves  that  are  the  first  founders  of  them :  with  such  ridicu- 
lous, absurd  symptoms  and  signs,  so  many  several  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and 
vexations  accompanying,  as  may  well  express  and  beseem  the  devil  to  be  the  author 
and  maintainer  of  them.  I  will  only  point  at  some  of  them,  ex  ungue  leomem  goem 
at  the  rest,  and  those  of  the  chief  kinds  of  superstition,  which  beside  us  ChriflUanf 
now  domineer  and  crucify  the  world.  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jews,  Slc. 

Of  these  symptoms  some  be  general,  some  particular  to  each  private  sect :  geoenl 
to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love  and  affection  they  bear  and  show  to  silich  as  axe  of 
their  own  sect,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  to  such  as  are  opposite  in  religioa,  at 
they  call  it,  or  disagree  from  them  in  their  superstitious  rites,  blind  zeal,  (which  is  as 
much  a  symptom  as  a  cause,)  vain  fears,  blind  obedience,  needless  works,  incredibili- 
ties, impossibilities,  monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies,  wil^lness,  blindness,  obstinacv, 
&c.  For  the  first,  which  is  love  and  hate,  as  **Montanus  saith,  nulla  Jirmior  amicihc 
qudm  qtuB  contrahitur  Mnc ;  nulla  discordia  major ^  quam  qtuz  a  religioneJU  ;  no  greats 
concord,  no  greater  discord  than  that  which  proceeds  from  religion.  It  is  incredible 
to  relate,  did  not  our  daily  experience  evince  it,  what  fiictions,  qvuxm  teierrime 
factiones^  (bs  ^  Rich.  Dinoth  writes)  have  been  of  late  for  matters  of  religioa  ia 
France,  and  what  hurlyburlies  all  over  Europe  for  these  many  years.  JVtJb'/  ett  quod 
tarn  impotentur  rapiat  homines^  quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio;  siquidem  pro  ea  omMS 
gentes  corpora  et  ammas  devovere  solent^  et  arctissimo  necessiludinis  vinculo  se  iscicea, 
colligare.  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  servants  of  one  Lord,  members  of  one 
body,  and  therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least  dearly  beloved,  inseparably  allied  in  the 
greatest  bond  of  love  and  familiarity,  united  partakers  not  only  of  the  same  cross, 
but  coadjutors,  comforters,  helpers,  at  all  times,  upon  all  occasions :  as  they  did  ia 
the  primitive  church,  ^cts  the  5.  they  sold  their  patrimonies,  and  laid  them  at  the 
apostles'  feet,  and  many  such  memorable  examples  of  mutual  love  we  have  had 
under  the  ten  general  persecutions,  many  since.  Examples  on  the  other  side  of  dis- 
cord none  like,  as  our  Saviour  saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the  world  to  set  fioher 
against  son,  &c.  In  imitation  of  whom  the  devil  belike  (^^lunn  supersUtio  inrpsii 
vera  religionis  imitatrix^  supeistition  is  still  religion's  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so 
in  this)  doth  so  combine  and  glue  together  his  superstitious  followers  in  love  and 
afi^tion,  that  they  will  live  and  die  together :  and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath  he  siill 
inspired  to  any  other  superstition  opposite }  How  those  old  Romans  were  afilected^ 
those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a  witness,  and  that  cruel  executioner  in  Eusebins,  oMi 
Ula  aid  morere^  sacrifice  or  die.  No  greater  hate,  more  continuate,  bitter  &ctioB, 
wars,  persecution  in  all  ages,  than  for  matters  of  religion,  no  such  feral  opposition, 
father  against  son,  mother  against  daughter,  husband  against  wife,  city  against  city, 
kingdom  against  kingdom :  as  of  old  at  Tentira  and  Combos : 

It*'  immortAle  odium,  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulaua,  **  Vmmortai  bate  it  breeds,  a  wound  p«ai  core, 

Inde  furor  vulf o,  quod  numina  ▼icinonim  And  fury  to  the  eommons  atill  to  endure  : 

edit  uierque  locos,  qooni  aolos  credit  babendoe  Beeaoae  one  city  t*  other's  (ods  as  vain 

Ewe  deos  quos  ipw  colat.** Deride,  and  his  alone  as  good  naintain.** 

The  Turks  at  this  day  count  no  better  of  us  than  of  dogs,  so  they  commonly  call 
08  giaours,  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that  their  main  quarrel  and  cause  of  Chnsdan 
persecution.  If  he  will  turn  Turk,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  a  brother,  and  had  ia 
good  esteem,  a  Mussulman  or  a  believer,  which  is  a  greater  tie  to  them  than  any 
afiinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jews  stick  together  like  so  many  buirs ;  but  as  for 
the  rest,  whom  they  call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate  and  abhor,  they  cannot  endnre  their 
Messiah  should  be  a  common  saviour  to  us  all,  and  rather,  as  ^  Luther  writes,  ^  than 
they  that  now  scofiT  at  them,  curse  them,  persecute  and  revile  them,  shall  be  coheirs 
and  brethren  with  them,  or  have  any  part  or  fellowship  with  their  Messiah,  they 
would  crucify  their  Messiah  ten  times  over,  and  God  himself,  his  angels,  and  all  ha 
creatures,  if  it  were  possible,  though  they  endure  a  thousand  hells  for  it.*^  Such  is 
their  malice  towards  us.  Now  for  Papists,  what  in  a  common  cause  for  the  advance- 

•  In  Micah  comment.     «Gall.  hist.  lib.  I.      ">*  Lac- 
tantius.  n  Juv.  tsat.  1&.  ^>  Comment  in  Micah. 

ftm  noo  poasunt  ut  iilorum  M<»ssias  communis  serva- 
tor  ait,  nostrum  gandium,  Ac.  Messias  vel  decern  deeies 


cmcifizuri  essent,  ipsunjque  Deum  si  id  6eri  poaw.t«  ana 
cutn  angelis  et  creaturis  omnibus.  nK  ahsiemcar  ab 
hoc  facto  et  si  mille  ioferna  aubeanda  Awcat. 
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lent  of  tlieir  religion  they  will  endure,  our  traitors  and  pseudo-catholics  will  declare 
iito  us ;  and  how  bitter  on  the  other  side  to  their  adversaries,  how  violently  bent, 
it  those  Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters  at  Merindol  and  Cabriers^ 
le  Spanish  inquisition,  the  Duke  of  Alva's  tyrandy  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
rench  massacres  and  civil  wars.  "^^  ^  Tantum  religio  potuii  suadere  malorum?'* 
Such  wickedness  did  religion  persuade."  Not  there  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  we 
»d  of  bloody  battles,  racks  and  wheels,  seditions,  factions,  oppositions. 


T6" 


■  obvia  signit 


Bigna,  pares  aquilat,  et  pila  loinantta  pilis/* 

ivectives  and  contentions.  They  had  rather  shake  hands  with  a  Jew,  Turk,  or,  as 
le  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moors  to  live  amongst  them,  and  Jews,  than  Protestants  \ 
my  name  ^saith  ^  Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them  than  any  thief  or  murderer."  So 
;  is  with  all  heretics  and  schismatics  whatsoever :  and  none  so  passionate,  violent 
1  their  tenets,  opinions,  obstinate,  wilful,  refractory,  peevish,  factious,  singular  and 
tiff  in  defence  of  them ;  they  do  not  only  persecute  and  hate,  but  pity  all  other 
sligions,  account  them  damned,  blind,  as  if  they  alone  were  the  true  church,  they 
re  the  true  heirs,  have  the  fee-simple  of  heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation,  Ws  entailed 
n  them  and  their  posterities,  their  doctrine  sound,  perfunem  aureum  de  ccbIo  delapsa 
octrina^  ^  let  down  from  heaven  by  a  goklen  rope,"  they  alone  are  to  be  saved. 
'*he  Jews  at  this  day  are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churlish,  saith  ^  Luther, 
3at  soli  salvarij  soli  domitd  terrarum  salutari  volunt.  And  as  ^Buxtoriius  adds,  ^^so 
rnorant  and  self-willed  withal,  that  amongst  their  most  understanding  rabbins  you 
hall  Hnd  nought  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness  of  heart,  and  stupendous  obsti- 
acy,  in  all  their  actions,  opinions,  conversations :  and  yet  so  zealous  with  all,  that 
o  man  living  can  be  more,  and  vindicate  themselves  for  the  elect  people  of  GOD." 
Pis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Mahometans,  Gentiles  in  China,  and  Tar- 
iry :  our  ignorant  Papists,  Anabaptists,  Separatists,  and  peculiar  churches  of  Amstei^ 
am,  they  alone,  and  none  bat  they  can  be  saved.  ^^  Zealous  (as  Paul  saith,  Rom. 
.  2.)  without  knowledge,"  they  will  endure  any  misery,  any  trouble,  suffer  and  do 
iat  which  the  sunbeams  will  not  endure  to  see,  Religionis  acti  Furiis^  all  extremi- 
ies,  losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow  chastity,  wilful  poverty,  for- 
ake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  die  a  thousand  deaths  as  some  Jews  did  to  Pilate^s 
oldiers,  in  like  case,  exertos  praberUes  jugulos,  et  manifesto  pra  seferentesj  (as  Jo- 
ephus  hath  it)  cariorem  esse  ritd  sibi  legis  patrice  observationem^  rather  than  abjure, 
r  deny  the  least  particle  of  that  religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  them- 
elves  have  been  brouglit  up  in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous,  they  will  embrace 
;,  and  without  farther  inquiry  or  examination  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously 
ilse,  they  will  believe  it ;  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  go  to  hell,  than  we 
ball  do  to  heaven.  Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  convince  his  understanding, 
how  him  his  errors,  grossness,  and  absurdites  of  his  sect.  JVon  persttadebis  etitimsi 
ersuaseris^  he  will  not  be  persuaded.  As  those  pagans  told  the  Jesuits  in  Japona, 
they  would  do  as  their  forefathers  have  done :  and  with  Ratholde  the  Frisian  Prince, 
o  to  hell  for  company,  if  most  of  their  friends  went  thither :  they  will  not  be  moved, 
o  persuasion,  no  torture  can  stir  them.  So  that  papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vows, 
overty,  obedience,  orders,  merits,  martyrdoms,  fastings,  alms,  good  works,  pilgrim- 
ges :  much  and  more  than  all  this,  I  shall  show  you,  is,  and  hath  been  done  by  these 
uperstitious  Gentiles,  Pagans,  Idolaters  and  Jews :  their  blind  zeal  and  idolatrous 
uperstition  in  all  kinds  is  much  at  one ;  little  or  no  difference,  and  it  is  hard  to 
ay  which  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest.  For  if  a  man  shall  duly  consider 
bose  superstitious  rites  amongst  the  Ethnics  in  Japan,  the  Bannians  in  Gusart,  the 
yhinese  idolaters,  "  Americans  of  old,  in  Mexico  especially,  Mahometan  priests,  he 
hall  find  the  same  government  almost,  the  same  orders  and  ceremonies,  or  so  like, 
hat  they  may  seem  all  apparently  to  be  derived  from  some  heathen  spirit,  and  the 
toman  hierarchy  no  better  than  the  rest  In  a  word,  this  is  common  to  all  super- 
tition,  there  is  nothing  so  mad  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous,  impossible,  incredible. 


'<  Ijocret.  '*  Lucan.  *•  Ad  Galat.  comment. 

[oDien  odioaius  meum  quam  ullua  bomicida  aut  fur. 
'  Id  comment.  Micah.  Adeo  incomprelienaiMlis  ai  aa. 
era  Korum  auperbia,  &c.  ^  Synagog.  Judvorum, 

B.  L  Inter  eorum  iotelligentiaiimoa  RtobiBOt  nil  pra* 


ter  ignorantiamet  insipientiam  grandem  inveniea,  bor* 
rendam  indurationem,  et  obatinationein,  tec.  **  Great 
is  Diana  of  tbe  Epheaians,  Act.  xv.  m  Malunt  cttn 
illta  inaanire,  quam  cum  aliia  bene  aentire.  ^  Acoatn, 
I  S. 
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which  they  will  not  believe,  observe,  and  diligently  perfonn,  as  much  as  in  them  liei; 
nothing  so  monstrous  to  conceive,  or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  bo  cruel  to  snfler, 
which  they  will  not  willingly  undertake.  So  powerful  a  Uiing  is  superstitioo.  ***^0 
Egypt  (bs  Trismegistus  exclaims)  thy  religion  is  fobles,  and  such  as  posterity  wiD 
not  believe."  I  know  that  in  true  religion  itself,  many  mysteries  are  so  apprdiemfed 
alone  by  faith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turks  especially  deride,  Christ^s  incar- 
nation, resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  quod  idea  credendum  (saith  Teno^ 
lian)  quod  incredible^  S^c.  many  miracles  not  to  be  controverted  or  disputed  ot 
Jdirari  rum  rimari  sapienlia  verq  est^  saith  "Gerhardus;  et  in  divinis  (as  a  good 
father  informs  us)  quadam  credenda^  quadam  admiranda^  S^c,  some  things  are  to  be 
believed,  embraced,  followed  with  all  submission  and  obedience,  some  again  admired. 
Though  Julian  the  apostate  scoflf  at  christians  in  this  point,  quod  caplivemus  intel- 
kclum  in  obsequium  Jidei^  saying,  that  the  Christian  creed  is  like  the  pjlhagoreaa 
/pse  dixit^  we  make  our  will  and  understanding  too  slavishly  subject  to  our  &iiiu 
without  farther  examination  of  the  truth ;  yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  answers, 
creed  is  altioris  prctsiantuB^  and  much  more  divine ;  and  as  Thomas  will,  pie 
ranti  semper  suppetunt  ratianesj  ostendentes  credibilitaUm  in  mysteriis  supemaho'B-' 
lihus^  we  do  absolutely  believe  it,  and  upon  good  reasons,  for  as  Gregory  well  is- 
formeth  us ;  Fides  non  habet  meritum^  ubi  kumana  ratio  qwBrii  experimenhtm ;  ti^ 
iaith  hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  the  name  of  faith,  that  will  not  apprehend  without 
a  certain  demonstration :  we  must  and  will  believe  God's  word ;  and  if  we  be  mis- 
taken or  err  in  our  general  belief,  as  ^  Richardus  de  Sancto  Victore  vows  he  will  s&j 
to  Christ  himself  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  ^  Lord,  if  we  be  deceived,  thou  aiooe 
hast  deceived  us :''  thus  we  plead.  But  for  the  rest  I  will  not  justify  that  pontificiil 
consubstantiation,  that  which  "'  Mahometans  and  Jews  justly  except  at,  as  Camps- 
nella  confesseth,  Jktheismi  triumphal,  cap.  \2,fol.  125,  diJUcillimuM  dogma  essr,  nee 
aliud  subjecttun  magis  hcRreticorum  blasphemiis^  et  sluUis  irrisUmilnis  poliliccrum  n- 
periri.  They  hold  it  impossible,  Deum  in  pane  manducari;  and  besides  they  scoff 
at  it,  vide  gentem  comedentem  Deum  sutim,  inquit  quidam  Maurus,  ^Bunc  D^nm 
musccB  et  vermes  irrident^  quum  ipsum  polluuni  et  devorantj  subditus  est  igni^  o^m 
et  2atrones  furantur^  pixidem  auream  hiimi  prostemunt^  et  se  tamen  jum  dejendit  Mc 
Deus.  Quijieri  potest^  ut  sit  integer  in  singulis  hostia  partieulis^  idem  corpus  as- 
mero^  tarn  multis  locis^  ccdo^  terra^  Sfc,  But  he  that  shall  read  the  *'"'  Turks'  Alcona 
the  Jews'  Talmud,  and  papists'  golden  legend,  in  the  mean  time  will  swear  that  such 
gross  fictions,  fables,  vain  traditions,  prodigious  paradoxes  and  ceremonies,  could 
never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  than  that  of  the  devil  himself,  which  is  the 
author  of  confusion  and  lies ;  and  wonder  withal  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been 
of  the  Jews,  such  learned  understanding  men  as  Averroes,  Avicenua,  or  those  heathen 
philosophers,  could  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of 
them  :  autfraudem  non  detegere  :  but  that  as  "  Vanninus  answers,  ob  pubiictt  potes- 
tatis  formidinem  allatrare  philosophi  non  audebant^  they  durst  not  speak  for  fear  of 
the  law.  But  I  will  descend  to  particulars :  read  their  several  symptoms  and  then  guess. 
Of  such  symptoms  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or  that  irreligious  religion, 
I  may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ridiculous,  some  again  feral  to  relate.  Of  those 
ridiculous,  there  can  be  no  better  testimony  than  the  multitude  of  their  gods,  those 
absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them,  their  feasts,  holy  days,  sacrifices* 
adorations,  and  the  like.  The  Egyptians  that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  kings 
before  Amasis :  and  as  Mela  writes,  13,000  years  from  the  beginning  of  their  chroni- 
cles, that  bragged  so  much  of  their  knowledge  of  old,  for  they  invented  arithmetic 
astronomy,  geometry :  of  their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20,000  cities : 
yet  at  the  same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross :  they  worshipped, 
as  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  sun  and  moon  under  the  name  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and 
after,  such  men  as  were  beneficial  to  them,  or  any  creature  that  did  them  good.  In 
the  city  of  Bubasti  they  adored  a  cat,  saith  Herodotus.  Ibis  and  storks,  an  ox  (saith 
Pliny)  **  leeks  and  onions,  Macrobius, 


*>0  JEgypie,  religionis  tu«  iolie  mperaunt  fkbulc 
caque  incredibile*  potteria  tuj«.  ^  Meditat.  19.  de 

eoBnA  dumiD.  ••  Lib.  1.  de  trio.  eap.  2.  ti  deoepti 

■umus,  iLC        »  Vide  SunsatiB  Itpliocania  objectiones 
ia  loooacliuiD  Mileaium.  **  Lege  Uoeeiuaa.  Blue 


exenteratua.  "  Aa  true  at  H<mier^  Uiad,  OviA 

Metamorphooet,  JEaop'n  Fablea.  •  Dial.  Si.  de  on- 

culia.  "*  O  aanetaa  gontaa  qaibaa  hBc  naacaataf  ia 

borto  Nomini  I    Juvea.  SaL  ]& 
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M»«  PnrruRi  et  ccpe  deoa  imponere  oubibut  «uai. 
Hob  tu  Nile  dcos  cOlit." 

icofiing  '^  Lucian  in  his  vera  Historia :  which,  as  he  confesseth  himself,  was  not 
€rsuasively  written  as  a  truth,  but  in  comical  fashion  to  glance  at  the  monstrous 
ictions  and  gross  absurdities  of  writers  and  nations^  to  deride  without  doubt  this 
•rodij^ious  E^ptian  idolatry,  feigns  this  story  of  himself:  that  when  he  had  seen 
be  Eiysian  fields,  and  was  now  coming  away,  Rhadamanthus  gave  him  a  mallow 
oot,  and  bade  him  pray  to  that  when  he  was  in  any  peril  or  extremity ;  which  he 
id  accordingly ;  for  when  he  came  to  Hydamordia  in  the  island  of  treacherous 
iromen,  he  made  his  prayers  to  his  root,  and  was  instantly  delivered.  The  Syrians, 
Jhaldeans,  had  as  many  proper  gods  of  their  own  invention ;  see  the  said  Lucian 
e  ded  SyriA,  Morney  cap.  22.  de  veritat.  relig.  Guliel.  Stuckius  ^Sacrorum 
^acrijiciorumque  Geniil.  descripl.  Peter  Faber  Semester,  Z.  3.  c.  1,  2,  3.  Selden 
e  diis  Syria,  Purchas'  pilgrimage,  "  Rosinus  of  the  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giraldus  of 
he  Greeks.  The  Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides  their  own  gods,  which  were 
lajorum  and  minorum  gentium,  as  Varro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain ;  some  celestial, 
elect,  and  great  ones,  others  indigenous  and  Semi-dei,  Lares,  Lemures,  Dioscuri, 
oteres,  and  Farastatae,  dii  tutelares  amongst  the  Greeks :  gods  of  all  sorts,  for  all 
mctions ;  some  for  the  land,  some  for  sea ;  some  for  heaven,  some  for  hell ;  some 
)r  passions,  diseases,  some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings,  husbandry,  woods,  waters, 
ardens,  orchards,  &c.  All  actions  and  offices,  Pax-Quies,  Sal  us,  Libertas,  Fcelicitas, 
trenua,  Stimula,  Horta,  Pan,  Sylvanus,  Priapus,  Flora,  Cloacina,  Stercutius,  Febris, 
^allor,  Invidia,  Protervia,  Risus,  Angerona,  Volupia,  Vacuna,  Viriplaca,  Veneranda, 
*ales,  Neptunia,  Doris,  kings,  emperors,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices 
3r  them,  they  did  likewise  canonise  and  adore  for  gods,  and  it  was  usually  done, 
silatum  apud  antiquos,  as  ^  Jac.  Boissardus  well  observes,  deificare  homines  qui 
enejiciis  mortales  juvarent,  and  the  devil  was  still  ready  to  second  their  intents, 
taiim  se  ingessit  illorum  sepulchris,  slaiuis,  iemplis,  aris,  Sfc.  he  crept  into  their 
smples,  statues,  tombs,  altars,  and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases,  do  mira- 
les,  &.C.  as  by  Jupiter,  .£sculapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo,  Mopsus,  Amphiaraus,  &c.  dii 
i  Semi-dii.  For  so  they  were  Semi-dii,  demi-gods,  some  medii  inter  Dees  et  Jumii' 
€s,  as  Max.  ^Tyrius,  the  Platonist,  ser.  26.  e^  27,  maintains  and  justifies  in  many 
7ords.  ^^  When  a  good  man  dies,  his  body  is  buried,  but  his  soul,  ex  homine  d<emon 
vadit,  becomes  forthwith  a  demi-god,  nothing  disparaged  with  malignity  of  air,  or 
ariety  of  forms,  rejoiceth,  exults  and  sees  that  perfect  beauty  with  his  eyes.  Now 
eing  deified,  in  commiseration  he  helps  his  poor  friends  here  on  earth,  his  kindred 
nd  allies,  informs,  succours,  &c.  punisbeth  those  that  are  bad  and  do  amiss,  as  a 
ood  genius  to  protect  and  govern  mortal  men  appointed  by  the  gods,  so  they  will 
lave  it,  ordaining  some  for  provinces,  some  for  private  men,  some  for  one  office, 
ome  for  another.  Hector  and  Achilles  assist  soldiers  to  this  day ;  ^«sculapius  all 
ick  men,  the  Dioscuri  seafaring  men,  &c.  and  sometimes  upon  occasion  they  show 
hemselves.  The  Dioscuri,  Hercules  and  .^culapius,  he  saw  himself  (or  the  devil 
n  his  likeness)  non  somnians  sed  vigilans  ipse  vidi :"  So  far  T3nrius.  And  not  good 
(len  only  do  they  thus  adore,  but  tyrants,  monsters,  devils,  (as  ^  Stukius  inveighs) 
i^'eros,  Domitians,  Heliogables,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores  amongst  the  rest 
'  For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they  assign  gods  ;^' 

**  Et  domibut,  t«ctw,  thermis,  et  equit  •oleatis 
Araigiiare  BOient  geniw" 

aith  Prudentius.  Cuna  for  cradles,  Diverra  for  sweeping  houses,  Nodina  .knots, 
'rema,  Pramunda,  Hymen,  Hymeneus,  for  weddings ;  Comus  the  god  of  good  fel- 
ows,  gods  of  silence,  of  comfort,  Hebe  goddess  of  youth,  Mena  menstruarum,  S^c, 
nale  and  female  gods,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  dimensions,  with  beards,  without  beards, 
narried,  unmarried,  begot,  not  born  at  all,  but,  as  Minerva,  start  out  of  Jupiter's 


n  Prudetitiiiii.  "  Having  proci^cded  to  deify  leeks  and 
nions,  you,  oh  Exvpt,  worship  such  gods.**  **  Prefat. 
er.  hist.  *sTifuri.  fol.  1494.  "Rosin,  antiq. 

torn.  t.  2.r.  1.  et  deinceps.  •«  Lib.  de  divinatione  et 
nagicis  prasstigiis  in  Mopso.  M(;ofliiio  Paccio  In> 

erpret.  nihil  ab  aeriscaligine  aut  flgurarum  vahetate 
mpediiuH  niRram  pulchritadinem  meraii,  ezultans  et 
aiaericrirdia  moiua,  cognatofl  auiicoa  qui  adhuc  inoran- 

78  3b2 


tur  in  terra  tuetur,  errantibus  siiccurrit,  dec.  Deiii*  hoo 
jussit  ut  essent  genii  dii  tutelares  hoininibus,  bonoa 
juvantes,  males  punientes.  Sac.  *■  Sacrorum  gent, 

descript.  non  bene  meritos  solum,  sed  et  tyrnnno«  pro 
diis  eolunt,  qui  genus  humanum  horrendum  in  mndum 
portentoaa  iuraanitate  diveiarunt,  &«.  fiBdas  mere- 
trices.  Sac. 
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head.   Hesiod  reckons  up  at  least  30,000  gods,  Varro  300  Jupiten.  As  Jereoiy  told 
them,  their  gods  were  to  the  multitude  of  cities ; 

**  Quicqiiid  humtw,  pela|ua.  coBlum  miMrabJIe  (ignit   |     **  Wlmtever  heavens,  wa.  AA  Uad  hefst. 
Id  dix^re  deo«,  collet,  rrets,  flumHia,  flammas."         |       Hilla,  aeaa,  and  rivera,  God  was  this  aMl  ik»t.*' 

And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridiculous  occasions ;  ^  As 
children  make  babies  (so  saith  "Momeus),  their  poets  make  gods,"  et  quos  adoroMt 
in  templiSy  ludunt  in  Theatris^  as  Lactantius  scoffi.  Saturn,  a  man,  gelded  himself^ 
did  eat  his  own  children,  a  cruel  tyrant  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  bis  son  Jupi- 
ter, as  good  a  god  as  himself,  a  wicked  hiscivious  paltry  king  of  Crete,  <^  whose 
rapes,  lusts,  murders,  villanies,  a  whole  volume  is  too  little  to  relate.  Venus,  a  noto- 
rious strumpet,  as  common  as  a  barber's  chair.  Mars,  Adonis,  Ancbises'  whore,  is  t 
great  she-goddess,  as  well  as  the  rest,  as  muoh  renowned  by  their  poets,  with  musy 
such ;  and  these  gods  so  fabulously  and  foolishly  made,  ceremoniiSj  hymmsy  ti  camtidi 
cehbruni ;  their  errors,  luctus  et  gaudia,  amores^  iras^  mqUias  et  libtrontm  proereo' 
Hones  ("as  Eusebius  well  taxeth),  weddings,  mirth  and  mournings,  loves,  angera,  and 
quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hymns,  and  sing  of  in  their  ordinary  songs,  as  it 
were  publishing  their  villanies.  But  see  more  of  their  originals.  When  Romulai 
was  made  away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senators,  to  pacify  the  people,  "Julius  Procn- 
lus  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  by  Jupiter  into  heaven,  and  therefore  to  be 
ever  after  adored  for  a  god  amongst  the  Romans.  Syrophanes  of  Elgypt  had  one 
only  son,  whom  he  dearly  loved ;  he  erected  his  statue  in  his  house,  which  his  ser- 
vants did  adorn  with  garlands,  to  pacify  their  master's  wrath  when  he  was  angry,  so 
by  little  and  little  he  was  adored  for  a  god.  This  did  Semiramis  for  her  husband 
£elus,  and  Adrian  the  emperor  by  his  minion  Antinous.  Flora  was  a  rich  hariot  ia 
Rome,  and  for  that  she  made  the  commonwealth  her  heir,  her  birthday  was  solem- 
nised long  after ;  and  to  make  it  a  more  plausible  holiday,  they  made  her  goddess 
of  flowers,  and  sacrificed  to  her  amongst  the  rest  The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dio- 
nysius  Halicamassaeus  relates,  because  at  their  entreaty  Coriolanus  desisted  from  his 
wars,  consecrated  a  church  Fortuna  muliebri;  and  "^  Venus  Barbata  had  a  temple 
erected,  for  that  somewhat  was  amiss  about  hair,  and  so  the  rest  The  citizens  '  of 
Alabanda,  a  small. town  in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry  &vour  with  the  Romans  (who  then 
warred  in  Greece  with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  were  formidable  to  these  parts > 
consecrated  a  temple  to  the  City  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a  goddess,  with  annnal 
games  and  sacrifices ;  so  a  town  of  houses  was  deified,  with  shameful  flattery  of  the 
one  side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  other  to  accept,  upon  so  vile  and 
absurd  an  occasion.  Tully  writes  to  Atticus,  that  his  daughter  TuUiola  might  be 
made  a  goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  as  well  she  deserved  it  Their 
holy  days  and  adorations  were  all  out  as  ridiculous ;  those  Lupercals  of  Pan,  Flo- 
rales  of  Flora,  Bona  dea,  Anna  Perenna,  Satumals,  &c.,  as  how  Uiey  were  celebrated 
with  what  lascivious  and  wanton  gestures,  bald  ceremonies, '  by  what  bawdy  priests, 
how  they  hang  their  noses  over  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  saith  '  Lucian,  and  lick  blood 
like 'flies  that  was  spilled  about  the  altara.  Their  carved  idols,  gilt  images  of  wood, 
iron,  ivory,  silver,  brass,  stone,  olim  truncus  eram^  Sfc^  were  most  absurd,  as  beiaf 
their  own  workmanship;  for  as  Seneca  notes, adoranl  ligneos  deos^  elfabros  interm 
guifecerunt^  contemnunt^  they  adore  work,  contemn  the  workman;  and  as  Tertul- 
lian  follows  it.  Si  homines  non  esseni  diis  propUiif  non  essent  diiy  had  it  not  been 
for  men,  they  had  never  been  gods,  but  blocks,  and  stupid  statues  in  which  mice, 
swallows,  birds  make  their  nests,  spiders  their  webs,  and  in  their  very  mouths  laid 
their  excrements.  Those  unages,  1  say,  were  all  out  as  gross  as  the  shapes  in  which 
they  did  represent  them :  Jupiter  with  a  ram^  head,  Mercury  a  dog's.  Pan  like  a 
goat,  Heccate  with  three  heads,  one  with  a  beard,  another  without ;  see  more  in  Gsr- 
terius  and  ^Verdurius  of  their  monstrous  forms  and  ugly  pictures:  and,  which  was 
absurder  yet,  they  told  them  tliese  images  came  from  heaven,  as  that  of  Minerva  in 
her  temple  at  Athens,  quod  i  calo  cecidisse  credebanl  accolit^  saith  Pausanias.    They 


"Cap.  92.  <i«  ver.  rel.  Deoa  floxeront  eonim  poeUp, 
ttt  inflMtitiuin  puppaa.  *»  Proem,  lib.  Contra,  pbitoa. 
**Livina,  lib.  1.  Oeua  vnbia  in  poateruni  propiiiua, 
Quiriiffs.  im  Anth.  Verdure  Imaf .  deoniin.  » Mu- 
lierifl  candido  splendentea  amicimine  varioque  leteotaa 
feaiiiuiaet  varno  iloreotea  conamiae,  aolam  aiernaotca, 


ae.  Apaleioa,  lib.  11.  de  Aaino  aurea  'Ma^aa 

relifione  quKriturquv  potait  adulteria  plura  nuaieraft 
Miout.  *  Lib.  de  sacrificiia,  Fumo  inliiiNtea.  «c 

mufcariioi  in  inorem  Mnfttinem  ezupemea  cimm  am 
aflusum.  •  Imaf  ioea  DeoruD  lab.  aic  iaacnpc. 
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>rined  some  like  storks,  apes,  bulls,  and  yet  seriously  believed :  and  that  which  was 
npious  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  notorious  whoremasters,  incestuous 
odomites  (as  commonly  they  were  all,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury, 
feptune,  &c.),  thieves,  slaves,  drudges  (for  Apollo  and  Neptune  made  tiles  in  Phry- 
ia),  kept  sheep,  Hercules  emptied  stables,  Vulcan  a  blacksmith,  unfit  to  dwell  upon 
le  earth  for  their  villanies,  much  less  in  heaven,  as  *  Momay  well  saith,  and  yet 
ley  gave  them  out  to  be  such ;  so  weak  and  brutish,  some  to  whine,  lament,  and 
3ar,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenocephalus,  as  also  all  her  weeping  priests ;  Mars  in 
[omer  to  be  wounded,  vexed ;  Venus  ran  away  crying,  and  the  like ;  than  which 
^hat  can  be  more  ridiculous  ?  J^Torme  ridiculum  lugere  quod  colas^  vel  colere  quod 
'igeasf  (which  *  Minutius  objects)  Si  dii^  cur  plangUisf  si  moritU^  cur  adoratis?  that 
is  no  marvel  if  ^Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutor  of  superstition,  and  Pliny  could 
0  scofif  at  them  and  their  horrible  idolatry  as  they  did ;  if  Diagoras  took  Hercules' 
nage,  and  put  it  under  his  pot  to  seethe  his  pottage,  which  was,  as  he  said,  his  13th 
ibour.  But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cypr.  4.  tract,  de  Idol,  varietai,  Chrysos- 
)m  €idvers.  GeniiL  Amobius  adv.  Gentes.  Austin,  de  civ.  dei.  Theodoret.  de  curat, 
trac.  affect.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Minutius  Fcslix,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Stuckius, 
X.  Lamentable,  tragical,  and  fearful  those  symptoms  are,  that  they  should  be  so 
ir  forth  affrighted  with  their  fictitious  gods,  as  to  spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes, 
recious  time,  best  days  in  their  honour,  to  *  sacrifice  unto  them,  to  their  inestimable 
>ss,  such  hecatombs,  so  many  thousand  sheep,  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  goats,  as 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  ***  Marcus  Julianus,  surnamed  oh  crebras  hostias  Victima' 
fus,  et  Tauricremus^  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  emperors  usually  did  with  such 
ibour  and  cost ;  and  not  emperors  only  and  great  ones,  pro  communi  bono^  were 
i  this  charge,  but  private  men  for  their  ordinary  occasions.  Pythagoras  offered  a 
undred  oxen  for  the  invention  of  a  geometrical  problem,  and  it  was  an  ordinary 
ling  to  sacrifice  in  "Lucian's  time,  ^a  heifer  for  their  good  health,  four  oxen 
>r  wealth,  a  hundred  for  a  kingdom,  nine  bulls  for  their  safe  return  from  Troja  to 
ylus,'^  &c.  Every  god  almost  had  a  peculiar  sacrifice — the  Sun  horses,  Vulcan  fire, 
)iana  a  white  hart,  Venus  a  turtle,  Ceres  a  hog,  Proserpine  a  black  lamb,  Neptune 
bull  (read  more  in  ^  Stukius  at  large),  besides  sheep,  cocks,  corals,  frankincense,  to 
leir  undoings,  as  if  their  gods  were  affected  with  blood  or  smoke.  ^^  And  surely 
"  saith  he)  5  one  should  but  repeat  the  fopperies  of  mortal  men,  in  theur  sacrifices, 
iasts,  worshipping  their  gods,  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  what  they  think  of  them, 
f  their  diet,  houses,  orders,  &c.,  what  prayers  and  vows  they  make ;  if  one  should 
ut  observe  their  absurdity  and  madness,  he  would  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  pity 
leir  folly."  For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  their  ordinary  prayers,  petitions, 
requests,  sacrifices,  oracles,  devotions?  of  which  we  have  a  taste  in  Maximus 
^yrius,  serm.  1.  Plato's  Alcibiades  Secundus,  Persius  Sal.  2.  Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  there 
kewise  exploded,  MactoftU  opimas  et  pingues  hostias  deo  quasi  esurierUi^  profunduiU 
ina  tanquam  sitienti^  lumina  accendunt  velut  in  tenebris  agenti  (lActantius,  lib.  2. 
op.  6).  As  if  their  ffods  were  hungry,  athirst,  in  the  dark,  they  light  candles,  ofier 
leat  and  drink.  And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their  counsels  and  give  oracles,  e 
iscerum  sterquiliniis^  out  of  the  bowels  and  excremental  parts  of  beasts }  sordidos 
eos  Varro  truly  calls  them  therefore,  and  well  he  might.  I  say  nothing  of  their 
lagnificent  and  sumptuous  temples,  those  majestical  structures :  to  the  roof  of 
^pollo  Didymeus'  temple,  ad  branchidas^  as  *^Strabo  writes,  a  thousand  oaks  did 
ot  suffice.  Who  can  relate  the  glorious  splendour,  and  stupend  magnificence,  the 
umptuous  building  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Jupiter  Ammon's  temple  in  Africa,  the 
antheon  at  Rome,  the  Capitol,  the  Sarapium  at  Alexandria,  Apollo's  temple  at 
)aphne  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch.    The  great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly  adorned, 


•  De  ver.  relif .  cap.  9SL    Indigai  qui  terrain  ealcent,  i  tiwimi  saat  ceremoniBrum.  bello  |ir«ertiiD.  >>  De 

c        •  OctBTiano.         ^  Jupiter  IVagodua,  de  ncrifl- 1  sacrificiis:  buculau  pro  bona  valetadine,  boveiquatuor 
is.  et  pamim  alias.       aOBS  leveral  kioda  of  sacriflcee    pro  divitiia,  eeatum  tauroa  pro  aoepite  a  Trolc  reditu. 


1  Egypt  Major  reelcoDa  up,  torn.  S.  colL  of  which  read 
ore  in  eap.  I.  of  Laurentiut  Pignoriua  bit  Egypt  cha- 
Atera,  a  eauae  of  which  Sanubiua  givra  subcia.  lib.  3. 
ip.  1.  •Herod.  Clio.  Immnlavit  lecta  pecora  ter 

ille  Delphia,  una  cum  lectia  phialia  tribua.  >*  8u- 

sntitioaoB  Julianua  innameras  aine  paraimonia  peGU> 
la  mactavit.  Amlanua  8S.  Bovea  albi.  M.  Caaari  aa- 
teDt  li  tu  Tietria  ptrinoa ;  lib.  &  Bomani  obeenraa* 


Sec  u  De  aacria  Oentil.  et  aacrific.  Tyg.  150S. 

»  Enimvero  ai  quia  reeenaeret  que  atuiti  mortalea  in 
f«atia,  aacrificiia,  diia  adorandia,  fte.  qua  vota  Aiciant, 
quid  de  tia  ftatuant,  Ac.  baud  acio  an  riaurua,  4be. 
^<Max.  Tyriua  aer.  I.  Cnaaua  regum  omninm  aiultiaai* 
mua  de  lebete  cooanlit,  aliua  de  nnmero  arenanun,  di. 
menaione  maria,  ice  ^  lib.  ^ 
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and  80  capacious  (for  10,000  men  might  stand  in  it  at  once),  that  fair  Pantbeon  of 
Cusco,  described  by  Acosta  in  his  Indian  History,  which  eclipses  both  Jews  and 
Christians.    There  were  in  old  Jerusalem,  as  some  write,  408  synagogues ;  but  new 
Cairo  reckons  up  (if  '* Radzivilus  may  be  believed)  6800  mosques;  Fez  400,  whereof 
50  are  most  magnificent,  like  St.  PauPs  in  London.     Helena  built  300  fair  ch arches 
in  the  Holy  Land,  but  one  Bassa  hath  built  400  mosques.    The  Mahometans  hare 
1000  monks  in  a  monastery;  the  like  saith  Acosta  of  Americans;  Riccins  of  dK 
Chinese,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built ;  and  more  richly  endowed  some  of  them, 
than  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Germany,  or  St.  Edmund's-Bury  in  England  with  us : 
who  can  describe  those  curious  and  costly  statues,  idols,  images,  so  frequently  meih 
tioned  in  Pausanias  ?     1  conceal  their  donaries,  pendants,  other  of^ringa,  piisseuta, 
to  these  their  fictitious  gods  daily  consecrated.     *^  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amrntas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  sent  two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apollo  at  Delphos.     "^Cropfi]!. 
king  of  Lydia  dedicated  a  hundred  golden  tiles  in  the  same  place  with  a  golden  alnr: 
no  man  came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.    But  these  are  base  ofierings  in  respect; 
they  ofiered  men  themselves  alive.    The  Leucadians,  as  Strabo  writes,  sacrificed 
every  year  a  man,  averruncctnda  deorum  ira  causa^  to  pacify  their  gods,  de  sos^ 
pracipitio  dejecerent^  Sfc,  and  they  did  voluntarily  undergo  it    The  Decii  did  so 
sacrifice,  Diis  maniinu ;  Curtius  did  leap  into  the  gulf    Were  they  not  all  stranfciT 
deluded  to  go  so  far  to  their  oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them,  both  in  war  and  peacr^ 
as  Folybius  relates  (which  their  argurs,  priests,  vestal  virgins  can  witness),  to  be  so 
superstitious,  that  they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  lives  than  omit  any  ceremonies 
or  o^nd  their  heathen  gods  ?    Nicias,  that  generous  and  valiant  captain  of  the 
Greeks,  overthrew  the  Athenian  navy,  by  reason  of  his  too  much  superstition,  *  be- 
cause the  augurs  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set  sail  from  the  haven  of  Syracuse 
whilst  the  moon  was  eclipsed ;  he  tarried  so  long  till  his  enemies  besieged  him,  he 
and  all  his  army  were  overthrown.    The  ^  Parthians  of  old  were  so  sottish  in  thai 
kind,  they  would  rather  lose  a  victory,  nay  lose  their  own  lives,  than  fight  in  the 
night,  'twas  against  their  religion.     The  Jews  would  make  no  resistance  on  the  Sib- 
bath,  when  Pompeius  besieged  Jerusalem ;  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africa,  set 
upon  by  the  Goths,  sufiered  themselves  upon  the  same  occasion  to  be  utterly  van- 
quished.   The  superstition  of  the  Dibrenses,  a  bordering  town  in  Epirus,  b^ieged 
by  the  Turks,  is  miraculous  almost  to  report    Because  a  dead  dog  was  flung  into 
the  only  fountain  which  the  city  had,  they  would  die  of  thirst  all,  rather  than  drink 
of  that  "  unclean  water,  and  yield  up  the  city  upon  any  conditions.     Though  the 
praetor  and  chief  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  persuasions,  their  super- 
stition was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must  all  forthwith  die  or  yield  up  the 
city.    Vix  auswn  ipse  credere  (saith  ^  Barletius)  tantam  superstUianenL,  vel  afirman 
levissimam  hanc  causam  tanta  rei  vel  mag  is  ridiculam^  qttum  non  dub'Uem  risum  po- 
tius  quum  admirationem  posleris  excitaturam.    The  story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  wis 
ashamed  to  report  it,  because  he  thought  nobody  would  believe  it     It  is  stupend  to 
relate  what  strange  efifects  this  idolatry  and  superstition  hath  brought  forth  of  tbe 
latter  yeare  in  the  Indies  and  those  bordering  parts :  ^  in  what  feral  shapes  the 
**  devil  is  adored,  ne  quid  tnali  intenterU,  as  they  say ;  for  in  the  mountains  betwixt 
Scanderoon  and  Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are  dwelling  a  certain  kind  of  peopk 
called  Coords,  coming  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  who  worship  the  deriL 
and  allege  this  reason  in  so  doing :  God  is  a  good  man  and  will  do  no  harm,  bnt  the 
devil  is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  he  hurt  them.     It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the 
devil  deludes  them,  how  he  terrifies  them,  how  they  ofier  men  and  women  sacrifices 
unto  him,  a  hundred  at  once,  as  they  did  infants  in  Crete  to  Saturn  of  old,  the  finest 
children,  like  Agamemnon's  Iphigenia,  &c.     At  ^  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  fii5t 
overcame  them,  they  daily  sacrificed  viva  hominwn  corda  e  viventium  corporihus  ex* 
iracta^  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living,  20,000  in  a  year  (Acosta  lih.  5.  cap,  20)  to  their 
idols  made  of  flour  and  men's  blood,  and  every  year  6000  infants  of  both  sexes: 


M  Perigr.  Hierotol.  nSolinut.  »  Herodotat. 

s*  Boterus  polit.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  **  PluUrch  vit.  Cracni. 
*  Tbey  were  of  Uie  Greek  church.  *  Lib.  5.  de  fentia 
SoanderbegiB.  *  In  templia  imniania  Idoloram 


monatra  cooipieiantnr,  marmorea,  ligDca,  lutf-a.ac 
Riceius.  **  Deum  enia  placare  oon  e»t  opst, 

quia  noo  nocet ;  wd  dieoioneiu  nciificiis  j^acaat,  kx. 
*  Fer.  Cortesiui. 
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and  as  prodigious  to  relate,  "  how  they  bury  their  wives  with  husbands  deceased,  'tis 
fearful  to  report,  and  harder  to  believe, 

** "  Nam  ceruin«n  babent  bethi  qun  viva  sequatiir 
CoiiJu|(iuin,  pudor,  eat  noii  licuisse  mori," 

and  burn  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a  grandee  dies,  ^  twelve 
thousand  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  a  great  cham  departs,  or  an  emperor  in 
America :  how  they  plague  themselves,  which  abstain  from  all  that  hath  life,  like 
those  old  Pythagoreans,  with  immoderate  fastings,  **  as  the  Bannians  about  Surat, 
they  of  China,  that  for  superstition's  sake  never  eat  flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives, 
never  marry,  but  live  in  deserts  and  by-places,  and  some  pray  to  their  idols  twenty- 
four  hours  together  without  any  intermission,  biting  of  their  tongues  when  they  have 
done,  for  devotion's  sake.  Some  again  are  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  super- 
stitious priests  (that  tell  them  such  vain  stories  of  immortality,  and  the  joys  of  heaven 
in  that  other  life),  ^that  many  thousands  voluntarily  break  their  own  necks,  as 
Cleombrotus  Amborciatus,  auditors  of  old,  precipitate  themselves,  that  they  may  par- 
ticipate of  that  unspeakable  happiness  in  the  other  world.  One  poisons,  another 
strangles  himself,  and  the  King  of  China  had  done  as  much,  deluded  with  the  vain 
hope,  had  he  not  been  detained  by  his  servant.  But  who  can  sufficiently  tell  of 
their  several  superstitions,  vexations,  follies,  torments  ?  I  may  conclude  with  ''  Pos- 
sevinus,  i2e/^^ac(l  asperos  mitesj  homines  tferis;  superstitio  ex  hominibus  feras^ 
religion  makes  wild  beasts  civil,  superstition  makes  wise  men  beasts  and  fools ;  and 
the  discreetest  that  are,  if  they  give  way  to  it,  are  no  better  than  dizzards ;  nay  more, 
if  that  of  Plotinus  be  true,  is  unus  religionis  scopus^  ut  ei  quern  colimus  similes  Jia' 
musj  that  is  the  drift  of  religion  to  make  us  like  him  whom  we  worship :  what  shall 
be  the  end  of  idolaters,  but  to  degenerate  into  stocks  and  stones  ?  of  such  as  wor- 
ship these  heathen  gods,  for  dii  gentium  cUemonia^  ^  but  to  become  devils  themselves  ? 
Tis  therefore  exUiosus  error^  et  mcucimi  periculosus^  a  most  perilous  and  dangerous 
error  of  all  others,  as  "  Plutarch  holds,  turbulenta  passio  hominem  conslernans,  a 
pestilent,  a  troublesome  passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men.  Unhappy  supeistition, 
^  Pliny  calls  it,  morle  nonjinitur^  death  takes  away  life,  but .  not  superstition.  Im- 
pious and  ignorant  are  far  more  happy  than  they  which  are  superstitious,  no  torture 
like  to  it,  none  so  continuate,  so  general,  so  destructive,  so  violent. 

In  this  superstitious  row,  Jews  for  antiquity  may  go  next  to  Gentiles :  what  of 
old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they  have  committed  in  their  groves  and  high 
places,  what  their  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and  such  sectaries  have  main- 
tained, 1  will  not  so  much  as  mention :  for  the  present,  i  presume  no  nation  under 
heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  ignorant,  blind,  superstitious,  wilful,  obstinate,  and 
peevish,  tiring  themselves  with  vain  ceremonies  to  no  purpose  \  he  that  shall  but 
read  their  rabbins'  ridiculous  comments,  their  strange  interpretation  of  scriptures,  their 
absurd  ceremonies,  fables,  childish  tales,  which  they  steadfastly  believe,  will  think 
they  be  scarce  rational  creatures;  their  foolish  ^customs,  when  they  rise  in  the 
morning,  and  how  they  prepare  themselves  to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  supersti- 
tious washings,  how  to  their  sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials,  &c. 
Last  of  all,  the  expectation  of  their  Messiah,  and  those  figments,  miracles,  vain  pomp 
that  shall  attend  him,  as  how  he  shall  terrify  the  Gentiles,  and  overcome  them  by 
new  diseases ;  how  Michael  the  archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet,  how  he  shall 
gather  all  the  scattered  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  make  them  a  great  banquet, 
^  ^^  Wherein  shall  be  all  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  that  ever  God  made,  a  cup  of  wine 
that  grew  in  Paradise,  and  that  hath  been  kept  in  Adam's  cellar  ever  since."  At  the 
first  course  shall  be  served  in  that  great  ox  in  Job.  iv.  10.,  ^^  that  every  day  feeds  on 
a  thousand  hills,"  Psal.  1.  10.,  that  great  Leviathan,  and  a  great  bird,  that  laid  an  egg 


s'M.  Polas.  Xiod.  VertomanniiP  navig.  lib.  6  cap.  9. 
P.  Martyr.  Ocean,  dec.  ^  Propcrtiua  lib.  3.  «leg.  12. 

"There  ii  a  content  atnonfBt  the  living  wive*  as  to 
which  •bail  follow  the  huibund.  and  not  be  allowed  to 
die  for  hiui  is  accounted  a  disgrace.*'  **  Matthias  A 
Michou.  "  Cpist.  Jeauit.  anno.  1549  i  Xaverto  et 

aoeus.  Idemque  Riccius  eipedid.  ad  Sinas  I.  1.  per  to- 
tuui  Jejunatorea  apud  eos  tutu  die  carnibus  abstinent 
et  piacibus  ob  religionem,  nocte  et  die  Idola  colentea; 
nusquani  egredientea.  >*  Ad  inimortalitatem  niorte 
as|Mrant  suinini  magistratus,  Ac.  £t  multi  mortalet 
iMc  InaADia,  et  prspoelero  iouuortalitatia  atudio  labo* 


rant,  et  miscre  pereuiit :  rex  ipse  clam  venenum  hauaia* 
set,  nisi  a  servo  I'uissct  deti'ntus.  "  Cantione  in  lib. 
lO  Bonini  di;  repiiti.  r>l  III.  >*Quiii  ipsius  diaboli 
ut  nequiliaui  retKranl.  »  Lib.de  siip<*r»tit.  **  Ho* 
minibus  vit«  finis  mors,  non  autem  superstitionis,  prO' 
fert  bcc  suos  terminus  ultra  vite  flnem.  *  Buxtorfiui 
Synagog.  Jud.  c.  4.  Intfr  precandiim  nemo  pciliculoa 
attingat,  vel  pulicem,  aut  per  guttur  iulerius  vcoium 
emittas,  &c.  Id.  c.  5.  et  aeq.  cap.  36.  >*  lllic  omnia 
animalia,  piaces,  aves,  quua  Deus  unquam  creavit  mae- 
labuutur,  et  vinum  generoaum,  ^. 
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8o  big,  "^  that  by  chance  tumbling  oat  of  the  nest,  it  knocked  down  three  hundred 
tall  cedars,  and  breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned  one  hundred  and  sixty  villages :'"  this 
bird  stood  up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  a  hatchet  would 
not  fidl  to  the  bottom  in  seven  years :  of  their  Messiah's  *  wives  and  children ;  Ac^m 
and  Eve,  &c.,  and  that  one  stupend  fiction  amongst  the  rest :  when  a  Roman  prince 
asked  of  rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Hanania,  why  the  Jews'  God  was  compared  to  a  lion ; 
he  made  answer,  he  compared  himself  to  no  ordinary  lion,  but  to  one  in  the  wood 
Ela,  which,  when  he  desired  to  see,  the  rabbin  prayed  to  God  he  might,  and  forth- 
with the  lion  set  forward.  "^  But  when  he  was  four  hundred  miles  from  Rome  he 
so  roared  that  all  the  great-bellied  women  in  Rome  made  abortions,  the  city  walls 
fell  down,  and  when  he  came  a  hundred  miles  nearer,  and  roared  the  second  time, 
their  teeth  fell  out  of  their  heads,  the  emperor  himself  fell  down  dead,  and  so  the 
lion  went  back."  With  an  infinite  number  of  such  lies  and  forgeries,  which  they 
verily  believe,  feed  themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  by  no  per- 
suasions be  diverted,  but  still  crucify  their  souls  with  a  company  of  idle  ceremonies, 
live  like  slaves  and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled. 

Mahometans  are  a  compound  of  Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians,  and  so  absurd  in 
their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  taken  that  which  is  most  sottish  out  of  every  one 
of  them,  full  of  idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  law,  their  Alcoran  itself  a  galli- 
maufry of  lies,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  precepts,  stolen  from  other  sects,  and 
confusedly  heaped  up  to  delude  a  company  of  rude  and  barbarous  clowns.     As  how 
birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet  when  he  came  from  Mecca,  the  moon  came 
down  from  heaven  to  visit  him,  ^  how  God  sent  for  him,  spake  to  him,  &c.,  with  a 
company  of  stupend  figments  of  the  angels,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  &c.     Of  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  three  sounds  to  prepare  to  it,  which  must  last  fifty  thousand  years 
of  Paradise,  which  wholly  consists  in  coeundi  et  comedendi  voluptate^  and  p^corinis 
haminibus  scripium^  hesUalis  beatUudo^  is  so  ridiculous,  that  Virgil,  Dante,  Lucian, 
nor  any  poet  can  be  more  fabulous.    Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  most  vain  and 
superstitious,  wine  and  swine's  flesh  are  utterly  forbidden  by  their  law,  **  they  must 
pray  &ye  times  a  day ;  and  still  towards  the  south,  wash  before  and  after  all  their 
bodies  over,  with  many  such.    For  &sting,  vows,  religious  orders,  peregrinations, 
they  go  far  beyond  any  papists,  ^  they  fast  a  month  together  many  times,  and  must 
not  eat  a  bit  tUl  sun  be  set    Their  kalendars,  dervises,  and  torlachers,  &c.  are  more 
^abstemious  some  of  them,  than  Carthusians,  Franciscans,  Anchorites,  forsake  all, 
live  solitary,  fiire  hard,  go  naked,  &c.    **  Their  pilgrimages  are  as  fiu*  as  to  the  river 
^Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of  those  tracts  likewise  do),  to  wash  themselves,  for 
that  river  as  they  hold  hath  a  sovereign  vutue  to  purge  them  of  all  sins,  and  no  man 
can  be  saved  that  hath  not  been  washed  in  it.     For  which  reason  they  come  &r  and 
near  from  the  Indies ;  Maximus  gefUium  omnium  confluxus  est ;  and  infinite  numbers 
yearly  resort  to  it.   Others  go  as  far  as  Mecca  to  Mahomet's  tomb,  which  journey  is 
both  miraculous  and  meritorious.    The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones  to  stone  the 
devil,  of  eating  a  camel  at  Cairo  by  the  way ;  their  fastings,  their  mnnrag  till  they 
sweat,  their  long  prayers,  Mahomet's  temple,  tomb,  and  building  of  it,  would  ask  a 
whole  volume  to  dilate :  and  for  their  pains  uken  in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so  many  saints.     And  diverse  of  them  with 
hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  will  put  out  theu:  eyes,  *"that  they  never  after 
see  any  pro^e  thing,  bite  out  their  tongues,"  &c.    They  look  for  their  prophet 
Mahomet  as  Jews  do  for  their  Messiah.    Read  more  of  their  customs,  rites,  cere- 
monies, in  Lonicerus  Turcic.  hist,  torn,  1.  from  the  tenth  to  the  twen.ty-fonrth  chap- 
ter.   Bredenbachius,  cap,  4,  5,  6.    Leo  Afer,  lib,  1.   Busbequius  Sabellicus,  Pai^ 
chas,  lib.  3.  cap,  3,  et  4,  5.    Theodorus  Bibliander,  &c.     Many  foolish  ceremonies 


>7  Cigus  laptu  cedri  altinimi  300d^ecti  sant,  quamque 
ft  lapstt  ovum  Aieratconnraciam,  pafi  160indeflubmerai, 
et  alluvione  inandati.  *  Every  king  of  the  world 

•ball  send  bim  one  of  bia  daugblers  to  be  hie  wife,  be^ 
cauw  it  IB  written.  Pa.  zlv.  10.  "  Kinga' daughters  shall 
attend  on  him/'  9u.  "  Quum  quadringentia  adhuc 

milliaribus  ab  ioiperatore  Leo  hir.  abesaet,  laro  fortiter 
rugiebat,  ut  mulierea  Romanc  abortierint  onines,  mu- 
ttque,  &c  *  Strozius  Cicogna  ooinif.  mag.  lib.  1.  e. 

].  putida  multa  reoenset  ex  Aloorano,  de  ccalo,  stelHs, 
ADgelia,  Looicenia  c  SI,  S2. 1. 1.       *^  Uuinquiea  in  die 


oraie  Ttaroe  tenentur  ad  meridiem.  Bfedenbadiios  cap- 
5«  A  In  quolibet  anno  mensem  integnim  Jf>j0BaDt 

interdin,  nee  comedentea  nee  bibentes,  Ite.  <*  NuUm 
unquam  mulli  per  toiam  Btatem  carnibua  vcscantur. 
Leo  Afer.  MLonicenia  to  1. 1.  cap.  17.  1&  •Gotar- 
due  Arthus  ea.  33.  hist,  orient.  Indis ;  opinio  eat  ezpia- 
torium  es«e  Gangem  ;  et  nee  mundam  ab  omai  peoeaio 
nee  salvum  fieri  posse,  qui  non  hoe  flumine  m  aMuat: 
quam  oh  causa m  ex  tota  India,  Sua,  «*Qaia  ail 

volunt  deincepa  videre. 
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you  shall  find  in  them ;  and  which  is  most  to  be  lamented,  the  people  are  gene- 
rally so  curious  in  observing  of  them,  that  if  the  least  circumstance  be  omitted, 
they  think  they  shall  be  damned,  'tis  an  irremissible  offence,  and  can  hardly  be  for- 
given. I  kept  in  my  house  amongst  my  followers  (saith  Busbequius,  sometime  the 
Turk's  orator  in  Constantinople)  a  Turkey  boy,  that  by  chance  did  eat  shell-fish,  a 
meat  forbidden  by  their  law,  but  the  next  day  when  he  knew  what  he  had  done,  he 
was  not  only  sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  but  very  much  troubled  in  mind,  would  weep 
and  *^  grieve  many  days  after,  torment  himself  for  his  foul  ofience.  Another  Turk 
being  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  first  made  a  huge  noise  and  filthy  &ces, 
^  ^  to  warn  his  soul,  as  he  said,  that  it  should  not  be  guilty  of  that  foul  fact  which 
he  was  to  commit.''  With  such  toys  as  these  are  men  kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed 
that  they  dare  not  resist,  or  ofilend  the  least  circumstance  of  their  law,  for  con 
science-sake  misled  by  superstition,  which  no  human  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of 
arms,  could  have  enforced. 

In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians,  in  describing  of  whose  superstitious  symp- 
toms, as  a  mixture  of  the  rest,  I  may  say  that  which  St.  Benedict  once  saw  in  a 
vision,  one  devil  in  the  market-place,  but  ten  in  a  monastery,  because  there  was 
more  work ;  in  populous  cities  they  would  swear  and  forswear,  lie,  falsify,  deceive 
fyust  enough  of  themselves,  one  devil  could  circumvent  a  thousand ;  but  in  their  re- 
ligious houses  a  thousand  devils  could  scarce  tempt  one  silly  monk.     All  the  prin- 
cipal devils,  I  think,  busy  themselves  in  subverting  Christians ;  Jews,  Gentiles,  and 
Mahometans,  are  extra  caulem^  out  of  the  fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance,  they 
make  no  resistance,  ^eos  enim  pulsare  negligU^  quos  qui eto  jure  possidere  se  sentit^ 
they  are  his  own  already :  but  Christians  have  that  shield  of  faith,  sword  of  the  Spirit 
to  resist,  and  must  have  a  great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be  overcome.     That 
the  devil  is  most  busy  amongst  us  that  are  of  the  true  church,  appears  by  those  seve- 
ral oppositions,  heresies,  schisms,  which  in  all  ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it,  and 
in  that  of  Rome  especially,  wherein  Antichrist  himself  now  sits  and  plays  his  prize. 
This  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to  work  even  in  the  Apostles'  time,  many  Antichrists 
and  heretics  were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now  present,  and  will  be  to 
the  world's  end,  to  dementate  men's  minds,  to  seduce  and  captivate  their  souls. 
Their  symptoms  I  know  not  how  better  to  express,  than  in  that  twofold  division,  of 
such  as  lead,  and  are  led.     Such  as  lead  are  heretics,  schismatics,  false  prophets, 
impostors,  and  their  ministers :  they  have  some  common  symptoms,  some  peculiar. 
Common,  as  madness,  folly,  pride,  insolency,  arrogancy,  singularity,  peevishness, 
obstinacy,  impudence,  scora  and  contempt  of  all  other  sects :  JiuUius  addicti  jurare 
in  verba  magistri ;  "  they  will  approve  of  nought  but  what  they  first  invent  them- 
selves, no  interpretation  good  but  what  their  infallibile  spirit  dictates :  none  shall  be  in 
secundis^  no  not  in  tertiis^  they  are  only  wise,  only  learned  in  the  truth,  all  damned 
but  they  and  their  followers,  cadem  scripturarum  faciunt  ad  materiam  suam^  saith 
TertuUian,  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptures,  and  turn  it  as  a  nose  of  wax  to  their 
own  ends.    So  irrefragable,  in  the  mean  time,  that  what  they  have  once  said,  they 
must  and  will  maintain,  in  whole  tomes,  duplications,  triplications,  never  yield  to 
death,  so  self-conceited,  say  what  you  can.    As  "  Bernard  ^erroneously  some  say) 
speaks  of  P.  Aliardus,  omnes  patres  sicy  atque  ego  sic.  Thougn  all  the  Fathers,  Coun- 
cils, the  whole  world  contradict  it,  they  care  not,  they  are  all  one :  and  as  "Gregory 
well  notes  ^  of  such  as  are  vertiginous,  they  think  all  turns  round  and  moves,  all 
err :  when  as  the  error  is  wholly  in  their  own  brains."    Magallianus,  the  Jesuit,  in 
his  Comment  on  1  Tim.  xvi.  20,  and  Alphonsus  de  castro  lib,  I.  adversus  haresesy 
gives  two  more  eminent  notes  or  probable  conjectures  to  know  such  men  by,  (they 
might  have  taken  themselves  by  the  noses  when  they  said  it)  "  ^^  First  they  afilect 
novelties  and  toys,  and  prefer  falsehood  before  truth ;  ^  secondly,  they  care  not  what 
they  say,  that  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  pride  afterward,  peevish- 
ness and  contumacy  shall  maintain  to  ihe  last  gasp."    Peculiar  symptoms  are  prodi- 
gious paradoxes,  new  doctrines,  vain  phantasms,  which  are  many  and  diverse  as  they 


''Nalluro  m  eonfliccandi  flnem  fkeit.  •Ut  In 

aliqiipm   anfuliini  fe   reciperet,  ne  reas   fleret   ejui 
dfllir.ti  quod  ipse  erat  admiwuriu.  ^Greror.  Horn. 

M  "  Bound  to  the  dictatRt  of  no  mavter.**       u  Epist.  190. 
*0rat.8.  ut  vertigine  correptia  videntur  omniA  mo?eri, 


omnia  iis  falaa  sunt,  quam  error  in  ipaorum  oerebro  ait, 
■  Ree  novas aflectantet  iniitiles.faliia  veri8pr«feriinl.3. 
quod  temerilaaeflbtierit.id  auperbia  po«i  modum  tuebi- 
tor  et  cooluoDaeie,  Ac  ^See  more  in  Vincent. 

Lyrin. 
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themselves.    ''Nicholaites  of  old,  woald  have  wives  in  common:  Montanista  vil} 
not  marry  at  all,  nor  Tatians,  forbidding  all  flesh,  Severians  wine;   Adamians  go 
naked,  "^ because  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise;  and  some  "barefoot  all   their  lives, 
because  God,  Exod.  iii.  and  Joshua  v.  bid  Moses  so  to  do ;  and  Isaiah  xx.  was  bid 
put  ofl^  his  shoes ;  Manichees  hold  that  Pythagorean  transmigration  of  sools  froa 
men  to  beasts;  ^^  the  Circumcellions  in  Africa,  with  a  mad  cruel^  made  away  them- 
selves, some  by  fire,  water,  breaking  their  necks,  and  seduced  others  to  do  the  like, 
threatening  some  if  they  did  not,^'  with  a  thousand  such ;  as  you  may  read  in  *  Austia 
(for  there  were  fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his  times,  besides  schisms  and 
smaller  factions)  Epiphanius,  Alphonsus  de  Castro^  Datutus^  Gab,  PrateoluSj  ^c.  Of 
prophets,  enthusiasts  and  impostors,  our  Ecclesiastical  stories  afibid  many  examples; 
of  Ellas  and  Christs,  as  our  "^  Eudo  de  stellisj  a  Briton  in  King  Stephen's  time,  that 
went  invisible,  translated  himself  from  one  to  another  in  a  moment,  fed  thousands 
with  good  cheer  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  such ;  nothing  so  common  as  miracles, 
visions,  revelations,  prophecies.    Now  what  these  brain-sick  heretics  once  broach, 
and  impostors  set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  fiilse,  and  prodigious,  the  commoa 
people  will  follow  and  believe,     h  will  run  along  like  murrain  in  cattle,  scab  ia 
sheep.   AttZ/a  scabies^  as  '*  he  said,  superstitione  scahiosvor ;  as  he  that  is  bitten  with 
a  mad  dog  bites  others,  and  all  in  the  end  become  mad ;  either  out  of  aflfection  of 
novelty,  simplicity,  blind  zeal,  hope  and  fear,  the  giddy-headed  multitude  will  em- 
brace it,  and  without  further  examination  approve  it 

Sed  Vetera  querimur^  these  are  old,  hac  priuefuere.     In  our  days  we  have  a  nev 
scene  of  superstitious  impostors  and  heretics.    A  new  company  of  actors,  of  Anti- 
christs, that  great  Antichrist  himself:  a  rope  of  hopes,  that  by  their  greatness  and 
authority  bear  down  all  before  them :  who  from  that  time  they  proclaimed  them- 
selves universal  bishops,  to  establish  their  own  kingdom,  sovereignty,  greatness,  and 
to  *  enrich  themselves,  brought  in  such  a  company  of  human  traditions,  purgatory, 
Limbus  Patrutn^  Infantum^  and  all  that  subterranean  geography,  mass,  adoration  of 
saints,  alms,  fastings,  bulls,  indulgences,  orders,  friars,  images,  shrines,  musty  relics, 
excommunications,  confessions,  satisfactions,  blind  obediences,  vows,  pilgrimages, 
peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious  toys,  intricate  subtleties,  gross  errors,  obscure 
questions,  to  vindicate  the  better  and  set  a  gloss  upon  them,  that  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness  over  all,  the  Scriptures  concealed,  legends  brought  io. 
religion  banished,  hypocritical  superstition  exalted,  and  the  Church  itself  "  obscured 
and  persecuted  :  Christ  and  his  members  crucified  more,  saith  Benzo,  by  a  few  necro- 
mantical,  atheistical  popes,  than  ever  it  was  by  ^Julian  the  Apostate,  Porphyrias 
the  Platonist,  Celsus  the  physician,  Libanius  the  Sophister ;  by  those  heathen  em- 
perors, Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals.    What  each  of  them  did,  by  what  means,  at 
what  times,  quibus  auxiliis^  superstition  climbed  to  this  height,  tradition  increased, 
and  Antichrist  himself  came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdeburgenses,  Kemnisius,  Osias- 
der.  Bale,  Momay,  Fox,  Usher,  and  many  others  relate.     In  the  mean  time,  he  that 
shall  but  see  their  profaiie  rites  and  foolish  customs,  how  superstitiously  kept, 
how  strictly  observed,  their  multitude  of  saints,  images,  that  rabble  of  Romish  dei- 
ties, for  trades,  professions,  diseases,  persons,  oflices,  countries,  places ;  Sl  George 
for  England ;  St.  Denis  for  France,  Patrick,  Ireland ;  Andrew,  Scotland ;  Jago,  Spain; 
&c.     Gregory  for  students ;  Luke  for  painters ;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for  philoso- 
phers ;  Crispin,  shoemakers ;  Katherine,  spinners ;  &c.     Anthony  for  pigs ;  Gallas, 
geese ;  Wenceslaus,  sheep ;  Pelagius,  oxen ;  Sebastian,  the  plague ;  Valentine,  fall- 
ing sickness :  ApoUonia,  tooth-ache ;  Petronella  for  agues ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  for 
sea  and  land,  for  all  parties,  offices :  he  that  shall  observe  these  things,  their  shrines, 
images,  oblations,  pendants,  adorations,  pilgrimages  they  make  to  them,  what  creep- 
ing to  crosses,  our  Lady  of  Loretto's  rich  ^  gowns,  her  donaries,  the  cost  bestowed 
on  images,  and  number  of  suitors ;  St.  Nicholas  Burge  in  France ;  our  St.  Thomases 
shrine  of  old  at  Canterbury ;  those  relics  at  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lyons,  Pn- 

•*  Aiist.de  bsres.  iwofl  mulierum  indifferenii.    M^Qod  *>  Juvinn.  Pont.  Ant.  Dial.  **Caia  per  fmgmmm 

ante  p<'ccavit  Adam.  nuduR  erat.  <^  Alii  nudis  nomen  f>Jii«  ;^nM>qiii  non  pnteral,  aab  ii|M«i«  reiutuoM 

pedibufl  lumper  ambulant.  ***  Infant  foriiate  pibi  fraudulenter  subvert  ere  disponebat.  <*Tliatwnt 

non  parcunt  nam  per  niortes  variai*  pmrcipitiorum  aqua-  de  frtftaan  af ainot  Christiana.  «t  paleatinnm  dauai  itf 

nimet  ijrninm.Kiperw  iiecatit,  el  in  istum  furorrni  alioii  SiKratcs  lib.  3.  cap.  19.)  Mtripturam  ousia  pleaam,  Itc 

eofunt,  luoriMn  minanlea  ni  faciant.  >*Elencb.  vide  Cyrillum  in  Julianum.  Orieinea  in  OImib.  4e. 

tHBTBt.  ab  orbe  ooodito.  *  Nubrif ensis.  lib.  cap.  19.  *•  One  image  had  one  go  wo  wonh  400  crowaa  aod  aen 
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im,  St  Denis ;  and  how  many  thousands  come  yearly  to  ofler  to  them,  with  what 
[>6r,  trouble,  anxiety,  superstition  (for  forty  several  masses  are  daily  said  in  some 
f  their  "^  churches,  and  they  rise  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  mass,  come  barefoot, 
x.),  how  they  spend  themselves,  times,  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  in  such  ridiculous 
bservations  j  their  tales  and  figments,  false  miracles,  buying  and  selling  of  pardons, 
idulgences  for  40,000  years  to  come,  their  processions  on  set  days,  their  strict 
isiings,  monks,  anchorites,  friar  mendicants,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c.  Their 
igils  and  fasts,  their  ceremonies  at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas,  Palm-Sunday, 
laise,  St.  Martin,  St.  Nicholas^  day ;  their  adorations,  exorcisms,  &c.,  will  think  all 
lose  Grecian,  Pagan,  Mahometan  superstitions,  gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the 
ime,  time  and  place,  habit  only  altered,  to  have  degenerated  into  Christians.  Whilst 
ley  prefer  traditions  before  Scriptures ;  those  Evangelical  Councils,  poverty,  obe- 
tence,  vows,  alms,  fasting,  supererogations,  before  God's  Commandments;  their 
wn  ordinances  instead  of  bis  precepts,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance,  blindness,  they 
ave  brought  the  common  people  into  such  a  case  by  their  cunning  conveyances, 
riot  discipline,  and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of  damnation  they  dare  not 
reak  the  least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict;  hold  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat 
I  Lent,  than  kill  a  man  :  their  consciences  are  so  terrified,  that  they  are  ready  to 
espair  if  a  small  ceremony  be  omitted ;  and  will  accuse  their  own  father,  mother, 
rother,  sister,  nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  heresy,  if  they  do  not  as  they  do,  will 
e  their  chief  executioners,  and  help  first  to  bring  a  faggot  to  bum  them.  What 
lulct,  what  penance  soever  is  enjoined,  they  dare  not  but  do  it,  tumble  with  St. 
rancis  in  the  mire  amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed,  go  woolward,  whip  them- 
?lves,  build  hospitals,  abbeys,  &c.,  go  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  kill  a  king,  or 
in  upon  a  sword  point :  they  perform  all,  without  any  muttering  or  hesitation, 
elieve  all. 

• "  T7t  pueri  infkntM  credant  8i|na  omnia  abena         |  **Ai  children  tbinlc  their  babiei  live  to  be, 

Vivere,  et  eeae  boininea,  el  sic  i«ti  omnia  ficta        I  Do  they  tbeee  brazun  images  tliejr  lee.** 

Vera  putant,  creduni  signis  cor  ineHe  abenis.**       | 

.nd  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blind  zeal,  are  so  gulled  and 
)rtured  by  their  superstitions,  their  own  too  credulous  simplicity  and  ignorance, 
leir  epicurean  popes  and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  are  merry 

I  their  chambers  with  their  punks,  they  do  indulgere  genio^  and  make  much  of  them- 
elves.  The  middle  sort,  some  for  private  gain,  hope  of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
qtiis  expedivit  psittaco  suum  xo^)  popularity,  base  flattery,  must  and  will  believe 

II  their  paradoxes  and  absurd  tenets,  without  exception,  and  as  obstinately  maintain 
nd  put  in  practice  all  their  traditions  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their  religion  is 
alf  a  trade)  to  the  death ;  they  will  defend  all,  the  golden  legend  itself,  with  all  the 
es  and  tales  in  it :  as  that  of  St.  George,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Winifred,  St.  Denis^ 
ic.  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  Nic.  Harpsfield,  that  pharisaical  impostor,  amongst 
\\e  rest,  Ecclesiast.  Hist,  cap,  22.  sibc  prim,  sex.^  puzzles  himself  to  vindicate  (hat 
idiculous  fable  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  as  when  they  kive,"^ 
ow  they  came  to  Cologne,  by  whom  martyred,  &c.,  though  he  can  say  nothing  for 
t,  yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it :  nobilUavit  [iTiquit)  hoc  saculum  Ursula  cum 
omitihus^  cujus  hisloria  utinam  tarn  mihi  essei  expediia  et  ceria^  qudm  m  animo  meo 
ertum  ac  expeditum  esi^  earn  esse  cum  sodalibus  beatam  in  obIis  virginem.  They 
nust  and  will  (I  say)  either  out  of  blind  zeal  believe,  vary  their  compass  with  the 
est,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  varies,  apply  themselves  to  the  times  and  seasons, 
nd  for  fear  and  flattery  are  content  to  subscribe  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
naintain  and  defend  their  present  government  and  slavish  religious  schoolmen,  can- 
mists,  Jesuits,  friars,  priests,  orators,  sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing 
Ise  to  do,  luxuriant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busy  themselves  in  those  idle 
imes,  for  the  Church  then  had  few  or  no  open  adversaries,  or  better  to  defend  their 
IKS,  fictions,  miracles,  transubstantiations,  traditions,  pope's  pardons,  purgatories, 
nasses,  impossibilities,  &c.  with  glorious  shows,  fair  pretences,  big  words,  and 
)lausible  wits,  have  coined  a  thousand  idle  questions,  nice  distinctions,  subtleties, 
3bs  and  Sols,  such  tropological,  allegorical  expositions,  to  salve  all  appearances. 


■^  At  at  oqr  lady's  cboreb  at  Bergamo  in  Italy.  «  Liieiliae  UU  1.  eap.  88.  de  fblia  relic.  «  An.  HI. 
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objections,  rach  quirks  and  quiddities,  quodUbetanes^  as  Bale  saith  of  Fenribii^ge  aod 
Strode,  instances,  ampliations,  decrees,  glosses,  canons,  that  instead  of  sound  com- 
inentaries,  good  preachers,  are  come  in  a  company  of  mad  sopbisters,  primo  secwdt 
tecundarii^  sectaries.  Canonists,  Sorbonists,  Minorites,  with  a  rabble  of  idle  contro- 
versies and  questions,  '^an  Papa  git  Deus^  an  quasi  Deusf  An  participet  wUramqwe 
Christi  naiuram  f  Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to  be  a  humble  bee  or  a  goaid. 
as  a  man  ?  Whether  he  can  produce  respect  without  a  foundation  or  term,  make  a 
whore  a  virgin  ?  fetch  Trajan^s  soul  from  hell,  and  how  ?  with  a  rabble  of  questknf 
about  hell-fire :  whether  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  clout  shoes  upoo  a 
Sunday  ?  whether  God  can  make  another  God  like  unto  himself  ?  Such,  saith  Rem- 
nisius,  are  most  of  your  schoolmen,  (mere  alchemists)  200  commentators  on  Peter 
Lflmbard ;  (Pitgius  caial,  scriptorum  Anglic,  reckons  up  180  English  commeniaion 
'  alone,  on  the  matter  of  the  sentences),  Scotists, Thomists,  Reals,  Nomioals,  kx^ani 
so  perhaps  that  of  St.  "Austin  may  be  verified.  IndocH  rapiuni  emlunu,  docd  ininm 
descendant  ad  infemum.  Thus  they  continued  in  such  error,  blindness,  decrees, 
sophisms,  superstitions ;  idle  ceremonies  and  traditions  were  the  sum  of  their  nev- 
coined  holiness  and  religion,  and  by  these  knaveries  and  stratagems  they  were  able 
to  involve  multitudes,  to  deceive  the  most  sanctified  souls,  and,  if  it  were  possible, 
the  very  elect.  In  the  mean  time  the  true  Church,  as  wine  and  water  mixed,  lay  bin 
and  obscure  to  speak  of,  till  Luther's  time,  who  b^an  upon  a  sudden  to  defecate, 
and  as  another  sun  to  drive  away  those  foggy  mists  of  superstition,  to  restore  it  to 
that  purity  of  the  primitive  Church.  And  alWr  him  many  good  and  godly  men. 
divine  spirits,  have  done  their  endeavours,  and  still  do. 

^  "  And  what  their  ignorance  etteem'd  eo  holy. 
Our  wiser  ages  do  account  as  folly." 

But  see  the  devil,  that  will  never  sufier  the  Church  to  be  quiet  or  at  rest:  no 
garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious  weeds  grow  up  in  it,  no  wheat  but  if 
hath  some  tares :  we  have  a  mad  giddy  company  of  precisians,  schismatics,  and  some 
heretics,  even  in  our  own  bosoms  in  another  extreme.   ^*  ^  Dum  vitani  stulfi  ritia  is 
contraria  cwrrtaU  ;'*'*  that  out  of  too  much  zeal  in  opposition  to  Antichrist,  humsn 
traditions,  those  Romish  rites  and  superstitions,  will  quite  demolish  all,  they  will 
admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all,  no  fasting  days,  no  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  com- 
munion, no  church  music,  &c.,  no  bishops'  courts,  no  church  government,  rail  at  all 
ow  church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their  tongues,  and  all  for  the  peace  of  thee.  0 
Sion !    No,  not  so  much  as  degrees  some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or  universities,  til 
human  learning,  (His  cloaca  diaboli)  hoods,  habits,  cap  and  surplice,  such  as  arp 
things  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  wholly  for  ornament,  decency,  or  distinction*- 
sake,  they  abhor,  hate,  and  snufi*  at,  as  a  stone-horse  when  he  meets  a  bear :  they 
make  matters  of  conscience  of  them,  and  will  rather  forsake  their  livings  than  sab- 
scribe  to  them.   They  will  admit  of  no  holidays,  or  honest  recreations,  as  of  hawk- 
ing, hunting,  &c.,  no  churches,  no  bells  some  of  them,  because  papists  use  theto; 
no  discipline,  no  ceremonies  but  what  they  invent  themselves ;  no  interpretations  of 
scriptures,  no  comments  of  fathers,  no  councils,  but  such  as  their  own  lantastifai 
spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratio^  as  Socinians,  by  which  spirit  misled,  many  times  ther 
broach  as  prodigious  paradoxes  as  papists  themselves.    Some  of  them  turn  prophets, 
have  secret  revelations,  will  be  of  privy  council  with  God  himself,  and  know  all  bi$ 
secrets,  "^Per  capillos  spiritum  sanctum  tenentj  et  omnia  sciuni  cum  sini  asini  omnium 
obstinatissimi^  a  company  of  giddy  heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  many 
shall  be  saved  and  who  damned  in  a  parish,  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven,  intcrpm 
Apocalypses,  ( Commentatores  pracipites  et  vertiginosos^  one  calls  them,  as  well  he 
might)  and  those  hidden  mysteries  to  private  persons,  times,  places,  as  their  ovo 
spirit  informs  them,  private  revelations  shall  suggest,  and  precisely  set  down  whcE 
the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what  month,  what  day.     Some  of  then: 
again  have  such  strong  faith,  so  presumptuous,  they  will  go  into  infected  hou«s. 
expel  devils,  and  fast  forty  days,  as  Christ  himself  did ;  some  call  God  and  his  BiXn- 
butes  into  question,  as  Vorstius  and  Socinus ;  some  princes,  civil  magistrates,  and 


*[|mpiiiian  Osiander.  An  hiec  propositio  Dens  sit 
cueurbita  vel  mirabeii*,  8it  e«]ue  poysibilis  ac  Deun  et 
homo?  An  poacitreviicctiini  privlucere  sine  fundamento 
el  termino.    An  leviua  mi  homiaem  Jugulare  qumm 


die  dooiinioo  calceumcomuere?  **  De  doct.  Chns- 

tian.  w  Daniel.  * > "  WbiNt  then;  fools  zvtmi 

one  vice  tbey  run  into  anotlier  of  an  oftpoaite  ctarac 
ter.**  ^  Agrip.  ep.  9. 
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heir  authorities,  as  anabaptists,  will  do  all  their  own  private  spirit  dictates,  and 
oihing  else.  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  and  those  Amsterdamian  sects  and 
ectaries,  are  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.  It  is  a  wonder  to  reveal  what  pas- 
ages  Sleidan  relates  in  his  Commentaries,  of  Cretinck,  Knipperdoling,  and  their 
ssociates,  those  madmen  of  Munster  in  Germany;  what  strange  enthusiasms,  sottish 
evelations  they  had,  how  absurdly  they  carried  themselves,  deluded  others ;  and  tin 
irofane  Machiavel  in  his  political  disputations  holds  of  Christian  religion,  in  general 
t  doth  enervate,  debilitate,  take  away  men's  spirits  and  courage  from  them,  sim" 
liciores  reddit  homines^  breeds  nothing  so  courageous  soldiers  as  that  Roman :  we 
lay  say  of  these  peculiar  sects,  their  religion  takes  away  not  spirits  only,  but  wit 
nd  judgment,  and  deprives  them  of  their  undersUinding ;  for  some  of  them  are  so 
ir  gone  with  their  private  enthusiasms  and  revelations,  that  they  are  quite  fnad,  out 
f  their  wits.  What  greater  madness  can  there  be,  than  for  a  man  to  take  upon  him 
9  be  a  God,  as  some  do  ?  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and  what  not  ?  In  ^  Poland, 
518,  in  the  reign  of  King  Sigismund,  one  said  he  was  Christ,  and  got  him  twelve 
postles,  came  to  judge  the  world,  and  strangely  deluded  the  commons.  ''^One  David 
reorge,  an  illiterate  painter,  not  many  years  since,  did  as  much  in  Holland,  took 
pon  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  had  many  followers.  Benedictus  Victorinus  Fa- 
entinus,  consil.  15,  writes  as  much  of  one  Honorius,  that  thought  he  was  not  only 
ispired  as  a  prophet,  but  that  he  was  a  God  himself,  and  had  ^^  familiar  conference 
nih  God  and  his  angels.  Lavat.  de  spect  c,  2.  part.  8.  hath  a  story  of  one  John  Sar- 
3rious,  that  thought  he  was  the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap,  7.  of  diverse  others  that  had 
onference  with  angels,  were  saints,  prophets.  Wierus,  lib.  3.  de  Lamiis  e.  7.  makes 
lention  of  a  prophet  of  Groning  that  said  he  was  God  the  Father;  of  an  Italian  and 
panish  prophet  that  held  as  much.  We  need  not  rove  so  far  abroad,  we  have  (ami- 
ar  examples  at  home :  Hackett  that  said  he  was  Christ ;  Coppinger  and  Arthington 
is  disciples;  ^Burchet  and  Hovatus,  burned  at  Norwich.  We  are  never  likely 
even  years  together  without  some  such  new  prophets  that  have  several  inspirations, 
ome  to  convert  the  Jews,  some  fast  forty  days,  go  with  Daniel  to  the  lion's  den  ; 
ome  foretell  strange  things,  some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another.  Great  precisians 
f  mean  conditions  and  very  illiterate,  most  part  by  a  preposterous  zeal,  fasting*  medi- 
ition,  melancholy,  are  brought  into  those  gross  errors  and  inconveniences.  Of  those 
len  I  may  conclude  generally,  that  howsoever  they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and 
len  of  understanding  in  other  matters,  discourse  well,  loisam  habent  imoffinationem^ 
ley  are  like  comets,  round  in  all  places  but  where  they  blaze,  calera  sani^  they 
ave  impregnable  wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but  in  this  their  mad- 
ess  and  folly  breaks  out  beyond  measure,  in  ir^nitum  erwnpii  stultitia.  They  are 
ertainly  far  gone  with  melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad,  and  have  more  need  of  physic 
lan  many  a  man  that  keeps  his  bed,  more  need  of  hellebore  than  those  that  are  in 
«dlam. 

Sub  SECT.  IV. — Prognoglies  of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Ton  may  guess  at  the  prognostics  by  the  symptoms.    What  can  these  sign6  fore 
ill  otherwise  than  folly,  dotage,  madness,  gross  ignorance,  despair,  obstinacy,  a  repro- 
ate  sense,  ""  a  bad  end  ?    What  else  can  superstition,  heresy  produce,  but  wars, 
imults,  uproars,  torture  of  souls,  and  despair,  a  desolate  land,  as  Jeremy  teacheth, 
3/7.  vii.  34.  when  they  commit  idolatry,  and  walk  after  their  own  ways  ?  how  should 

be  otherwise  with  them  ?  what  can  they  expect  but  ^^  blasting,  fiimine,  dearth,"  and 
[1  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  Amos  denounceth,  cap.  iv.  vers.  0.  10.  to  be  led  into 
iptivity  ?  If  our  hopes  be  frustrate,  ^^  we  sow  much  and  bring  in  little,  eat  and 
ave  not  enough,  drink  and  are  not  filled,  clothe  and  be  not  warm,  &c.  Haggai  i.  6. 
'e  look  for  much  and  it  comes  to  little,  whence  is  it  ?  His  house  was  waste,  they 
ime  to  their  own  houses,  vers.  0.  therefore  the  heaven  stayed  his  dew,  the  earth 
is  fruit''  Because  we  are  superstitious,  irreligious,  we  do  not  serve  God  as  we 
ught,  all  these  plagues  and  miseries  come  upon  us;  what  can  we  look  for  else  but 


1*  Alex.  Gufuin. 82.  Dim:ipulii  aKitis minim  in  modum 
tpiiUjin  dvcepit.  '•*  Giiirrinrd.  (i«i>crip.  Beifr.  onm. 

uros  habuit  asa^clafl  aIi  iisiHin  luintiralus.         ^*  Hen. 
icholaii  at  Leidea  15tM).  fuch  a  one.  '"  ^e  Cam- 

n'<i  Annals  fo.S4^  et  38S.  »  Arias  his  how6ls 


burst ;  Moutanus  haufed  himself,  &c.  £udo  de  stellia, 
his  diiciples,  arriere  potius  quam  ad  vitam  corriKi  ma- 
luerunt;  tanta  vis  inflxi  semel  erroris.  they  died  blas- 
pheming. Nubrigensis  c.  0.  lib.  1.  Jer.  vii.  93-  Amos.  v.  5. 
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mutual  wan,  slaughters,  fearful  ends  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come  eternal  damna- 
tion ?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many  feral  battles  to  be  fought,  so  much  Chris- 
tian blood  shed,  bin  Huperstition !  That  Spanish  inquisition,  racks,  wheels,  tortures, 
torments,  whence  do  they  proceed  ?  from  superstition,  fiodine  the  Freachmao,  in  his 
"^^ method,  Inst,  accounts  Englishmen  barbarians,  for  their  civil  wars :  but  let  him  read 
those  Pharsalian  fields  ^  fought  of  late  in  France  for  their  religion,  their  massacres, 
wherein  by  their  own  relations  in  twenty-four  years,  I  know  not  bow  many  miiliooj 
have  been  consumed,  whole  families  and  cities,  and  he  shall  find  ours  to  be  bat  rriita- 
tions  to  theirs.  But  it  hath  ever  been  the  custom  of  heretics  and  idolaters,  when  they  ^?e 
plagued  for  their  sins,  and  God^s  just  judgments  come  upon  ihem,  not  to  acknowled^ 
any  fault  in  themselves,  but  still  impute  it  unto  others.  In  Cyprian^s  time  it  was  much 
controverted  between  him  and  Demetrius  an  idolater,  who  should  be  the  cause  of  those 
present  calamities.  Demetrius  laid  all  the  fiiult  on  Christians,  (and  so  they  did  ever 
in  the  primitive  church,  as  appears  by  the  first  book  of  *^Amobius),  **^thatthfR 
were  not  such  ordinary  showers  in  winter,  the  ripening  heat  in  summer,  ao  season- 
able springs,  fruitful  autumns,  no  marble  mines  in  the  mountains,  less  gold  and  silver 
than  of  old ;  that  husbandmen,  seamen,  soldiers,  all  were  scanted,  justice,  ftieod- 
ship,  skill  in  arts,  all  was  decayed,"  and  that  through  Christians'  default,  and  all  their 
other  miseries  from  them,  quod  dii  nostri  d  vobis  rum  colanlur^  because  they  did  not 
worship  their  gods.  But  Cyprian  retorts  all  upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract 
against  him.  Tis  true  the  world  is  miserably  tormented  and  shaken  with  wars. 
dearth,  fiimine,  fire,  inundations,  plagues,  and  many  feral  diseases  rage  amongst  as. 
ted  non  ut  tu  quereris  ista  accidunt  quod  dii  vestri  a  nobis  non  colanlur^  sed  quod  a 
vobis  non  colatur  Deus^  a  quibus  nee  quaritur^  nee  timttur^  not  as  thou  complained 
that  we  do  not  worship  your  Gods,  but  because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not  serve 
the  true  God,  neither  seek  him,  nor  fear  him  as  you  ought  Our  papists  object  as 
much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretics,  we  them ;  the  Turks  esteem  of  both  as  infi- 
dels, and  we  them  as  a  company  of  pagans,  Jews  against  all ;  when  indeed  there  is 
a  general  fauh  in  us  all,  and  something  in  the  very  best,  which  may  justly  deserve 
God's  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  heads.  1  will  say  nothing  here  of 
those  vain  cares,  torments,  needless  works,  penance,  pilgrimages,  psendomartyrdom, 
&c.  We  heap  upon  ourselves  unnecessary  troubles,  observations ;  we  punish  oar 
bodies,  as  in  Turkey  (saith  "Busbequius  leg.  Tureie.  ep.  3.)  ^one  did,  that  was 
much  aflected  with  music,  and  to  hear  boys  sing,  but  very  superstitious ;  an  old  sybd 
coming  to  his  house,  or  a  holy  woman,  (as  that  place  yields  many)  took  him  down 
for  it,  and  told  him,  that  in  that  other  world  he  should  sufier  for  it ;  thereupon  be 
flung  his  rich  and  costly  instruments  which  he  had  bedecked  with  jewels,  all  at  once 
into  the  fire.  He  was  served  in  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly  household  stufiT:  a  little 
after,  another  religious  man  reprehended  him  in  like  sort,  and  from  thenceforth  he 
was  served  in  earthen  vessels,  last  of  all  a  decree  came  forth,  because  Turks  might 
not  drink  wine  themselves,  that  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  then  living  in  Constanti- 
nople, might  drink  any  wine  at  all."  In  like  sort  amongst  papists,  &sting  at  first 
was  generally  proposed  as  a  good  thing ;  after,  from  such  meats  at  set  times,  and 
then  last  of  all  so  rigorously  proposed,  to  bind  the  consciences  upon  pain  of  damna- 
tion. ^  First  Friday,"  saith  Erasmus,  ^  then  Saturday,"  et  nunc  periclitaimr  diet 
Mercuriif  and  Wednesday  now  is  in  danger  of  a  fast.  "^  And  for  such  like  toys« 
some  so  miserably  afilict  themselves,  to  despair,  and  death  itself,  rather  than  ofilend, 
and  think  themselves  good  Christians  in  it,  when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious 
Jews."  So  saith  Lieonardus  Fuchsius,  a  great  physician  in  his  time.  ^  ^  We  are 
tortured  in  Germany  with  these  popish  edicts,  our  bodies  so  taken  down,  our  good« 
so  diminished,  that  if  God  had  not  sent  Luther,  a  worthy  man,  in  time,  to  redress 


ws.  Cap.  '>*  Poplineriot  Leriua  pnef.  hist.  Rkb.  I  c^jacdam  intervrntu,  Sut.    lode  quieqoid  enit  inau* 


Dinoth.  •  Advert,  gentea  lib.  1.  pnatquana  in  maodo 
<  'liristiana  gena  oBpit,  t«rrarum  orbea  peritae,  et  mui- 
tm  malia  aficetom  eaae  genua  bumanam  videniua. 
"1  Qnnd  nee  hyeme,  nee  satate  tanta  imbriun  copia.  nee 
fruf iboa  torrendia  aolita  flaftrantia.  nee  vernali  temperie 
rata  tarn  Icta  aint,  nra  arboreia  fvtibaa  autumn i  to- 
cundi,  minua  de  niontibua  marmor  eniatur,  minua  au* 
rum,  ftc.  •  Solitna  erat  oblectare  ae  fldibos,  et 

voce  nuaieaeanentiuai ;  acd  hocomne  aoMatum  Bybilto 


mentorum  Syaiphoniacornm.  aura  gemmiaqve  epvtn" 
opere  diatinctorum  comminuit,  el  in  tgnem  iigccit,  ac 
*  Ob  id  genua  dbaervatiuneulaa  Tidemua  bnmiDt9»icerp 
afflici,  et  d^nique  mori.  e(  aibi  ipaia  Cbriatianoa  ri4m 
quum  revpra  aint  JutUei.  **  Ita  in  corpora  acatn 

fortunapque  df>crctiD  atiis  a«vitt  ut  pa  mm  oMberat  ata 
Deua  Lutheruui  Tirum  jperpetua  niemoria  dignmtai^ 
eieitaaaet.  quin  nobia  neno  moz  communi  eum  jaaaea- 
tia  cibo  utendttm  fuiaaet. 
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.hese  mischiefs,  v/e  siiould  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses  before  this."  "^  As  in 
Bsting,  so  in  all  other  superstitious  edicts,  we  crucify  one  another  without  a  cause, 
earring  ourselves  of  many  good  and  lawful  things,  honest  disports,  pleasures  and 
'Bcreations ;  for  wherefore  did  God  create  them  but  for  our  use  ?  Feasts,  mirth, 
iiiisic,  hawking,  hunting,  singing,  dancing,  &c.  non  tarn  necessiiatilms  nostris  Deus 
nservit^  sed  in  delicitis  amamur^  as  Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so.  And  as 
?Iato  2.  de  legibus  gives  out,  Deos  laborwsam  hominum  vitam  miseraios^  the  gods  in 
commiseration  of  human  estate  sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  Muses,  qui  cum  volup' 
aU  tripudia  et  soUationes  nobis  ducanl^  to  be  merry  with  mortals,  to  sing  and  dance 
xrith  us.  So  that  he  that  will  not  rejoice  and  enjoy  himself,  making  good  use  of 
mch  things  as  are  lawfully  permitted,  non  est  temperatus^  as  he  will,  sed  superstition 
ms.  ^^  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and 
hat  he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labour,'^  Eccles.  ii.  24.  And  as  "one 
uiid  of  hawking  and  hunting,  tot  solatia  in  hoc  cegri  orbis  calamitale  mortalibus 
adds  deus  objecit^  I  say  of  all  honest  recreations,  God  hath  therefore  indulged*  them 
o  refresh,  ease,  solace  and  comfort  us.  But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stern,  too  rigid, 
oo  precise,  too  grossly  superstitious,  and  whilst  we  make  a  conscience  of  every  toy, 
Arith  touch  not,  ta.ste  not,  &.C.,  as  those  Pythagoreans  of  old,  and  some  Indians  now, 
hat  will  eat  no  flesh,  or  suffer  any  living  creature  to  be  killed,  the  Bannians  about 
juzzerat ;  we  tyrannise  over  our  brother's  soul,  lose  the  right  use  of  many  good 
rifts ;  honest  "  sports,  games  and  pleasant  recreations,  ^  punish  ourselves  without  a 
^use,  lose  our  liberties,  and  sometimes  our  lives.  Anno  1270,  at  "  Magdeburg  in 
jermany,  a  Jew  fell  into  a  privy  upon  a  Saturday,  and  without  help  could  not  pos- 
libly  get  out ;  he  called  to  his  fellows  for  succour,  but  they  denied  it,  because  it  was 
heir  &ibbath,  non  licebat  opus  manuum  exercere ;  the  bishop  hearing  of  it,  the  next 
lay  forbade  him  to  be  pulled  out,  because  it  was  our  Sunday.  In  the  mean  time 
he  wretch  died  before  Monday.  We  have  myriads  of  examples  in  this  kind  amongst 
hose  rigid  Sabbatarians,  and  therefore  not  without  good  cause,  ^Intolerabilem  pertur 
tationem  Seneca  calls  it,  as  well  he  might,  an  intolerable  perturbation,  that  causeth 
uch  dire  events,  folly,  madness,  sickness,  despair,  death  of  body  and  soul,  and  hell 
tself. 

SuBSECT.  Vw — Cure  of  Religious  Melancholy, 

To  purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  require  some  monster-taming 
lercules,  a  divine  .£sculapius,  or  Christ  himself  to  come  in  his  own  person,  to  reign 
thousand  years  on  earth  before  the  end,  as  the  Millenaries  will  have  him.  They 
re  generally  so  refractory,  self-conceited,  obstinate,  so  firmly  addicted  to  that  reli- 
:ion  in  which  they  have  been  bred  and  brought  up,  that  no  persuasion,  no  terror,  no 
persecution,  can  divert  them.  The  consideration  of  which,  hath  induced  many 
ommon  wealths  to  suffer  them  to  enjoy  their  consciences  as  they  will  themselves : 

toleration  of  Jews  is  in  most  provinces  of  Europe.  In  Asia  they  have  their 
ynagogues :  Spaniards  permit  Moors  to  live  amongst  them :  the  Mogullians,  Gen- 
iles :  the  Turks  all  religions.  In  Europe,  Poland  and  Amsterdam  are  the  common 
anctuaries.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  for  con- 
cience'-sake,  but  let  him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  he  may  be  saved,  as  Gome- 
ius  was  formerly  accepted,  Jew,  Turks,  Anabaptists,  &c.  If  he  be  an  honest 
nan,  live  soberly,  and  civilly  in  his  profession,  (Voikelius,  Crellius,  and  the  rest  of 
he  Socinians,  that  now  nestle  themselves  about  Cracow  and  Rakow  in  Poland,  have 
enewed  this  opinion)  serve  his  own  God,  with  that  fear  and  reverence  as  he  ought. 
^ua  cuique  civitati  (Laeli)  religio  sit^  nostra  nobis^  TuUy  thought  fit  every  city 
hould  be  free  in  this  behalf,  adore  their  own  Custodts  et  Topicos  Deos^  tutelar 


^The  Gentilea  in  India  will  eat  no  aenaible  erea- 
jn*e,  or  aught  tliat  tiath  blood  in  it.  ^  Vandor« 

lilias de  Aucupio.  cap.  97.  "'Some explode  all 

uman  authora.  aru,  and  aciencea,  poets,  histories,  &c., 
)  precise,  their  zeiil  overruns  their  wits;  and  so  stupid, 
ley  oppose  all  human  learniof,  because  they  are  ifno- 
int  themselves  and  illiterate,  nothing  must  be  read 
lit  Scriptures;  but  these  men  deservt*  to  be  pitied, 
itber  than  confuted.    Otbers  are  so  strict  they  will 


3g2 


admit  of  no  honest  game  and  pleasure,  no  dancinf, 
singing,  other  plays,  recreations  and  games,  hawking, 
hunting,  cock-fighting,  bear-baiting.  Ibc.,  because  to  wse 
one  beast  kill  another  is  the  (Hiit  of  our  rebellion 
against  God,  dtc  ""  Nuda  ac  tremebunda  rruentia 

Irrepet  genibus  si  Candida  jusserit  I  no.  Juvenalia. 
Sect.  6.  » Munster  Cosmof .  lib.  3.  cap.  444.  Incidit 
in  cloacam,  unde  se  non  pnesit  ezimere,  implorat  opem 
sociomn,  sod  ilU  negant,  4ec       "*  De  benelle.  7.  S. 
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and  local  gods,  as  Symmachus  calls  them.  Isocrates  adviseth  Demonicus,  ^  when  be 
came  to  a  strange  city,  to  "  worship  by  all  means  the  gods  of  the  place,"  et  umtmr 
quemque^  Topicum  deum  sic  coli  oportere^  quomodo  ipse  pr<teeperif :  which  Ceciliia 
in  ^  Minutius  labours,  and  would  have  every  nation  sacrorum  ritus  gentiles  habere  et 
deos  colcre  mumcipes^  keep  their  own  ceremonies,  worship  their  peculiar  gods,  which 
Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the  Africans,  Deos  suos  patrio  more  venerantur^  they  wor- 
ship their  own  gods  according  to  their  own  ordination.  For  why  should  any  ooe 
nation,  as  he  there  pleads,  challenge  that  universality  of  God,  Deum  suum  qmem  nee 
ostendunt^  nee  videnf^  discurranlem  silicet  et  ubique  pnesentem^  in  ornmum  wkorts, 
actus^  et  occhltas^  cogitaiiones  inquirentemj  Sfc^  as  Christians  do :  let  every  provinoe 
enjoy  their  liberty  in  this  behalf,  worship  one  God,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are  in- 
formed. The  Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asiae,  Europe,  Lybis,  diis  ignoUs  et  pert' 
grinis :  others  otherwise,  &c.  Plinius  Secundus,  as  appears  by  his  Epistle  to  Tragaa, 
would  not  have  the  Christians  so  persecuted,  and  in  some  time  of  the  reigo  of 
Maximinus,  as  we  find  it  registered  in  Eusebius  lib,  0.  cap.  9.  there  was  a  decne 
made  to  this  purpose,  JVuUus  cogatur  invitus  ad  hunc  vel  ilium  deorum  culhtm^  ^  let 
no  one  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  worship  any  particular  deity 9*^  and  by  Coo- 
stantine  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign  as  ""Baronius  informeth  us,  AVmo  aUeri  er- 
liiheat  molestiam^  quod  cujusque  animus  vult^  hoc  quisque  transigai^  new  gods,  new 
lawgivers,  new  priests,  will  have  new  ceremonies,  customs  and  religions,  to  which 
every  wise  man  as  a  good  formalist  should  accommodate  himself. 

**  **  Satttrniw  periit,  perienint  «t  mia  jan. 

Sub  Jove  nunc  mundus,  Jium  tequare  Jovi*.** 

The  said  Constantine  the  emperor,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung  down  and  demolish^ 
all  the  heathen  gods,  silver,  gold  statues,  altars,  images  and  temples,  and  turned  tbea 
all  to  Christian  churches,  ittfeslus  gentilium  monumentis  ludibrio  exposuii  ;  the  Taik 
now  converts  them  again  to  Mahometan  mosques.  The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the 
reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  "  Symmachus  the  orator  in  his  days,  to  procure  a 
general  toleration,  used  this  argument,  ^  ^  Because  God  is  immense  and  infinite,  and 
his  nature  cannot  perfectly  be  known,  it  is  convenient  he  should  be  as  diversely  wor- 
shipped, as  every  man  shall  perceive  or  understand.^'  It  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
for  one  religion  to  be  universal :  you  see  that  one  small  province  can  hardly  be  ruled 
by  one  law,  civil  or  spiritual;  and  ^  how  shall  so  many  distinct  and  vast  empires  of 
the  world  be  united  into  one  ?  It  never  was,  never  will  be.''  Besides,  if  there  be 
infinite  planetary  and  firmamental  worlds,  as  ^  some  will,  there  be  infinite  genii  or 
commanding  spirits  belonging  to  each  of  them;  and  so,  per  consequens  (for  ihey  wiQ 
be  all  adored),  infinite  religions.  And  therefore  let  every  territory  keep  their  proper 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  their  dii  tutelares  will,  so  Tyrius  calls  them,  ^  and  accord- 
ing to  the  quarter  they  hold,"  their  own  institutions,  revelations,  orders,  oracles, 
which  they  dictate  from  time  to  time,  or  teach  their  own  priests  or  ministers.  This 
tenet  was  stiffly  maintained  in  Turkey  not  long  since,  as  you  may  read  in  the  third 
epbtle  of  Busbequius,  "  ^  that  all  those  should  participate  of  eternal  happinesa,  thai 
lived  a  holy  and  innocent  life,  what  religion  soever  they  professed."  Rustan  Basst 
was  a  great  patron  of  it;  though  Mahomet  himself  was  sent  virlute  gladdiy  to  enforce 
all,  as  he  writes  in  his  Alcoran,  to  follow  him.  Some  again  will  approve  of  this  kt 
Jews,  Gentiles,  infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold,  they  can  be  content  to  give  them  iQ 
respect  and  favour,  but  by  no  means  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our  owd 
church,  and  called  Christians,  to  no  heretics,  schismatics,  or  the  like;  let  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  that  fourth  fury,  speak  of  some  of  them,  the  civil  wars  and  massacres  in 
France,  our  Marian  times.  ^Magillianus  the  Jesuit  will  not  admit  of  conference 
with  a  heretic,  but  severity  and  rigour  to  be  used,  non  illis  verba  reddere^  sed/v- 
caSyfigere  oportet;  and  Theodosius  is  commended  in  Nicephorus,  lib.  12.  ctq).  15. 
""^That  he  put  all  heretics  to  silence."    Bernard.  Epist.  180,  will  have  club  law, 


MNumen    venenire   prrMrlim   quod   ci vitas  cotit.  i  quiique  aliquid  de  Deo  pereipU  attt  int^llicit.     "Cuh 
ttQetavin  dinl.  «  Annal.  torn.  3.  ad  annum  324. 1.  |  panella  Caloairinus,  and  otbeni.  *  JtSlenx  bpau- 

MOvid.  "  Saturn  is  dead,  bis  laws  died  with  him ;  now  i  tudinis  eonsortes  forv,  qui  sancl«  innooeiil«rque  base 
that  Jitpiter  niles  the  world,  let  us  nlH>y  his  laws.*'  vitam  traduzennt.  quamcunqu*  illi  retl|tioiiem  spqaati 
**  In  epist.  8f  m.  <"  Quia  dtfus  imrnenstiiii  qiiiddam    sunt.        wcomtiif^nt.  in  C.  Tim.  S.  TerSOlct  SI.  »v9n- 

cat,  et  ioflnitum  eujns  natura  perfecte  cognosci  non  tate  euro  agendum,  el  non  aJiler.  *••  Q^id  aaloitMai 
potest,  cquum  ergo  est,  ut  diversa  raiiune  oolatur  prout  ,  iMcrcticis  iodizeriL 
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-e  and  sword  for  heretics,  *^  compel  them,  stop  their  mouths  not  with  disputations, 
r  refute  them  with  reasons,  but  with  fists;''  and  this  is  their  ordinary  practice, 
n  other  company  are  as  mild  on  the  other  side;  to  avoid  all  heart-burning,  and  con- 
utious  wars  and  uproars,  they  would  have  a  general  toleration  in  every  kingdom, 
3  mulct  at  all,  no  man  for  religion  or  conscience  be  put  to  death,  which  '  Thuanus 
le  French  historian  much  favours;  our  late  Socinians  defend;  Vaticanus  against 
alvia  in  a  large  Treatise  in  behalf  of  Servetus,  vindicates;  Castilio,  &c.,  Martin 
allius  and  his  companions,  maintained  this  opinion  not  long  since  in  France,  whose 
Tor  is  confuted  by  Beza  in  a  just  volume.  The  medium  is  best,  and  that  which 
aul  prescribes,  Gsd.  i.  ^  If  any  man  shall  fall  by  occasion,  to  restore  such  a  one 
ith  the  spirit  of  meekness,  by  all  fair  meajis,  gentle  admonitions ;"  but  if  that  will 
ot  take  place.  Post  unam  et  alteram  admonilionem  htereticum  devitOf  he  must  be 
Kcommunicate,  as  Paul  did  by  Hymensus,  delivered  over  to  Satan.  Immedicabile 
\ilnu8  ense  reddendum  est.  As  Hippocrates  said  in  physic,  I  may  well  say  in  divinity, 
lu€g/erro  non  euranlur^  ignis  curat.  For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them  by  laws,  mulcts, 
uru  their  books,  forbid  their  conventicles ;  for  when  the  cause  is  taken  away,  the 
flfect  will  soon  cease.  Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  silly  fellows, 
lat  through  &sting,  too  much  meditation,  preciseness,  or  by  melancholy,  are  dis« 
>mpered :  the  best  means  to  reduce  them  ad  sanam  mentemj  is  to  alter  their  course 
f  life,  and  with  conference,  threats,  promises,  persuasions,  to  intermix  physic, 
lercules  de  Sazoniik  had  such  a  prophet  committed  to  his  charge  in  Venice,  that 
lought  he  was  EUias,  and  would  fast  as  he  did;  he  dressed  a  fellow  in  angel's 
ttire,  that  said  he  came  from  heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and  by  that  means 
tayed  his  fast,  administered  his  physic ;  so  by  the  meditation  of  this  forged  angel 
e  was  cured.  'Rhasis  an  Arabian,  cont.  lib.  I.  cap.  0,  speaks  of  a  fellow  that  in 
ike  case  complained  to  him,  and  desired  his  help :  '^  1  asked  him  (saith  he)  what 
lie  matter  was ;  he  replied,  I  am  continually  mediuiting  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
aethinks  I  see  and  talk  with  fiery  spirits,  and  smell  brimstone,  &c.,  and  am  so  carried 
way  with  these  conceits,  that  I  can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  go  about  my  bust* 
less :  I  cured  him  (saith  Rhasis)  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  physic,  and  so  have 
done  by  many  others."  We  have  frequendy  such  prophets  and  dreamers  amongst 
IS,  whom  we  persecute  with  fire  and  &ggot :  I  think  the  most  compendious  cure, 
or  some  of  them  at  least,  had  been  in  Bedlam.   Sed  de  his  satis. 


MEMB.  II. 

iuBSEcT.  I. — Religious  Melancholy  in  defect;  parties  affected^  Epicures^  Mheists^ 
Hypocrites^  worldly  secure^  Camalists;  all  impious  persons,  impenitent  sinners,  4rc. 

In  that  other  extreme  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  knowledge,  faith,  fear,  hope, 
kc.  are  such  as  err  both  in  doctrine  and  manners,  Sadducees,  Herodians,  libertines, 
>oliticians :  all  manner  of  atheists,  epicures,  infidels,  that  are  secure,  in  a  reprobate 
lense,  fear  not  God  at  all,  and  such  are  too  distrustful  and  timorous,  as  desperate 
persons  be.  That  grand  sin  of  atheism  or  impiety,  *  Melancthon  calls  it  monstrosam 
nelancholiam,  monstrous  melancholy ;  or  venenatam  melancholiam,  poisoned  melan- 
:holy.  A  company  of  Cyclops  or  giants,  that  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets 
Teigned,  antipodes  to  Christians,  that  scoff  at  all  religion,  at  God  himself,  deny  him 
ind  all  his  attributes,  his  wisdom,  power,  providence,  his  mercy  and  judgment. 


aliqiiM  ronnes,  et  lubterranea  regna, 
£t  conturo,  et  Stygio  ranat  in  guryite  nigra*, 
Atque  unA  tranaire  vaduiu  tot  oiillia  rymbi. 
Nee  pueri  credant,  ntai  qui  nondum  mn  lavAntor/ 


*  Igne  et  fuate  potiue  agendum  cum  teretieis  quaro 
cum  disputationibua;  «a  alia  Inquena,  iac.  •Pra;fat. 
Hist.  s  Q.iiidain  conqaostua  eat  mi  lit  de  hoc  morbo, 

et  Aeprpcnlun  eat  ut  ego  illuro  curarem ;  ego  qucaivi  ab 
eo  quid  aeiitiret :  reepondit,  aemper  imaginor  et  cogito 
de  Deo  el  angelia,  Ax.  el  it«  deniersua  eum  hac  imagi* 
naUoDe,  ut  oec  edam  nee  dormaaai,  nee  negoUia,  Ace 


Eco  curavi  medicine  et  pereuanone ;  et  aic  plurea  alioa 
*  Oe  anima,  c.  de  bumoribue.  •  Juvenal.   **  That 

there  are  many  ghoeis  and  subterranean  realma,  and  a 
boat-pole,  and  black  fVoga  in  the  Stygian  gulf,  and  that 
BO  many  thouianda  paai  over  in  one  boat,  not  even  boyi 
balieve,  unleaa  iboae  not  aa  yet  washed  fbr  noaey.** 
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That  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  pain,  happiness,  or 
world  to  come,  credat  Judaus  Apella ;  for  their  parts  they  esteem  them  as  so  nmr 
poet^s  tales,  bugbears^  Lucian^s  Alexander ;  Moses,  Mahomet,  and  Christ  are  all  as 
one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloody  wars  in  France  for  matters  of  religion  '^ssiih 
*  Richard  Dinoth)  were  so  violently  pursued  between  Huguenots  and  Papists,  tbne 
was  a  company  of  good  fellows  laughed  them  all  to  scorn,  for  being  such  sopeisti- 
tious  fools,  to  lose  their  wives  and  fortunes,  accounting  fiiith,  religion,  immoctalftj 
of  the  soul,  mere  fopperies  and  illusions.  Such  loose  ^atheistioal  spirits  are  too 
predominant  in  all  kingdoms.  Let  them  contend,  pniy,  tremble,  trouble  themselTci 
that  will,  for  their  parts,  they  fear  neither  God  nor  devil ;  but  with  that  Cyclops  m 
Euripides, 


"Hatidulla  numina  eipaveacant  celitom, 
Bed  Tietimas  nni  deorum  maximo, 
Ventri  offeruDt.  deoa  ignorant  csteroa.** 


'  Tbej  fear  no  God  bat  one, 
Tbejr  aacrifice  to  none, 
Bttt  belly,  and  him  adore. 
For  foda  thej  know  do  no 


^  Their  God  is  their  belly ,^^  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  saturitas ; quihiuk 

solo  Vivendi  causa  potato  est.  The  idol,  which  they  worship  and  adore,  is  thdr 
mistress ;  with  him  in  Plautus,  mallem  hac  mulier  me  amet  quam  dii^  they  had  ratiier 
have  her  fiivour  than  the  gods'.  Satan  is  their  guide,  the  flesh  is  their  instructor, 
hypocrisy  their  counsellor,  vanity  their  fellow-soldier,  their  will  their  law,  ambitka 
their  captain,  custom  their  rule ;  temerity,  boldness,  impudence  their  art,  toys  the? 
trading,  damnation  their  end.  All  their  endeavours  are  to  satisfy  their  luat  and  ap- 
petite, how  to  please  their  genius,  and  to  be  merry  for  the  present,  Ede^  lude^  itfc. 
post  mortem  nulla  vohiptas*  ^  The  same  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts ;  as  ibe 
one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other,''  Eccles.  iii.  19.    The  world  goes  round, 


**  tniditar  diea  die, 


NoTcque  peif  uot  interire  LaoB  :** 

*^They  did  eat  and  drink  of  old,  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold,  planted,  built,  and  w£ 
do  still.  "  ^  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  re- 
covery, neither  was  any  man  known  that  hath  returned  from  the  grave ;  for  we  are 
born  at  all  adventure*  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as  though  we  had  never  been ;  for 
the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our  nostrils,  &c.,  and  the  spirit  vanisheth  as  the  soft  air. 
''Come  let  us  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  are  present,  let  us  cheerfully  use  the  creatiues 
as  in  youth,  let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments,  let  not  the  flower 
of  our  life  pass  by  us,  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  are  wiiber- 
ed,  &c.  ^Vivamus  mea  Leshia  et  amemusy  S^c.  '^Come  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love, 
and  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for  this  is  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot.  Tempora  lahuaiur^ 
tacilisque  senescimus  annis,*^  For  the  rest  of  heaven  and  hell,  let  children  and  super- 
stitious fools  believe  it :  for  their  parts,  they  are  so  far  from  trembling  at  the  dread- 
ful day  of  judgment  that  they  wish  with  Nero,  Me  vivo  fiai^  let  it  come  in  their 
times :  so  secure,  so  desperate,  so  immoderate  in  lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  re- 
venge that,  as  Paterculus  said  of  some  caitif&  in  his  time  in  Rome,  Quod  uequii& 
ausiyfortiter  executi:  it  shall  not  be  so  wickedly  attempted,  but  as  desperately  per- 
formed, whatever  they  take  in  hand.  Were  it  not  for  God's  restraining  grace,  fear 
and  shame,  temporal  punishment,  and  their  own  in&my,  they  would  Lycaon-lib 
exenterate,  as  so  many  cannibals  eat  up,  or  Cadmus'  soldiers  consume  one  another. 
These  are  most  impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists,  that  never  use  the  name 
of  God  but  to  swear  by  it;  that  express  nought  else  but  epicurism  in  their  carnage, 
or  hypocrisy ;  with  Pentheus  they  neglect  and  contemn  these  rites  and  religiow 
ceremonies  of  the  gods ;  they  will  be  gods  themselves,  or  at  least  socii  dtorws. 
Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Casar  hahel.  ^  Caesar  divides  the  empire  with  JoveT 
Aproyis,  an  .Egyptian  tyrant,  grew,  saith  '*  Herodotus,  to  that  height  of  pride*  ia- 
solency  of  impiety,  to  that  contempt  of  Gods  and  men,  that  he  held  his  kingdom  so 
sure,  ui  a  nemine  dieorum  out  homimim  sibi  eripi  posset^  neither  God  nor  men  could 
take  it  from  him.     "  A  certain  blasphemous  king  of  Spain  (as  "  Lansins  repom 


•  U.  5.  Gal.  Iiiat.  quannpluriaii  reperti  sunt  qui  tot 
pericula  auheuDtea  irridebani ;  et  que  de  ifate,  reltf  ione, 
dtc  dioebant,  ludibrio  habebant,  nihil  eonim  admitten- 
tes  de  futura  vita.  1 50,000  atbeiata  at  this  day  In 

Paris,  Mereennus  thinks.  >  "  Eat.  drink,  be  merry ;    lib.  1.  cap.  4.  Orat.  Cont.  BaspAa.  oc 

there  is  no  more  pleasure  after  death.**  *  Hor.  1.  8.   deoeonio  denm  adorarent,  Sac, 

od.  18.    **  One  day  succeeds  another,  and  new  mooos  1 


hasten  to  their  wane.**  »  Lake  xrii.  u  WiaL 

ii.  8.  1*  Vera.  6,  7.  &  "  Catullua.  m  pro^  til  i 
>*  "  Time  f  lidva  away,  and  we  grow  old  by  yean  iatt*- 
sibly  aoeunulating.**  »  Lib.  1.  n  m.  MMtaa. 
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nade  an  edict,  that  no  subject  of  his,  for  ten  years'  space,  should  believe  in,  call  on, 
•r  worship  any  god.  And  as  "  Jovius  relates  of  ^  Mahomet  the  Second,  that  sacked 
^nstantinople,  he  so  behaved  himself,  that  he  believed  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet; 
nd  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  kept  his  word  and  promise  no  farther  than  for 
lis  advantage,  neither  did  he  care  to  commit  any  ofience  to  satisfy  his  lust"  I  could 
ay  the  like  of  many  princes,  many  private  men  (our  stories  are  full  of  them)  in 
imes  past,  this  present  age,  that  love,  fear,  obey,  and  perform  all  civil  duties  as  they 
hall  find  them  expedient  or  behoveful  to  their  own  ends.  Securi  advertus  Deos^ 
ecuri  adversus  homines^  votis  non  est  opusy  which  '  Tacitus  reports  of  some  Germans, 
fiey  need  not  pray,  fear,  hope,  for  they  are  secure,  to  their  thinking,  both  from  Gods 
nd  men.  Bulco  Opiliensis,  sometime  Duke  of  "Silesia,  was  such  a  one  to  a  hair; 
le  lived  (saith  "iBneas  Sylvius)  at  "Uratislavia,  and  was  so  mad  to  satisfy  his  lust, 
iiat  he  believed  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  but  married 
rives,  and  turned  them  up  as  he  thought  fit,  did  murder  and  mischief,  and  what  he 
ist  himself.''    This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  days :  say  what  you  can, 

ehort,  exhort,  persuade  to  the  contrary,  they  are  no  more  moved, qnam  si  dura 

ilex  (tut  stet  Marpesia  cautes^  than  so  many  stocks,  and  stones ;  tell  them  of  heaven 
nd  hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose,  laterem  lavas,,  they  answer  as  Ataliba  that  Indian  prince 
id  friar  Vincent,  ^  ^  when  he  brought  him  a  book,  and  told  him  all  the  mysteries 
f  salvation,  heaven  and  hell,  were  contained  in  it :  he  looked  upon  it,  and  said  he 
aw  no  such  matter,  asking  withal,  how  he  knew  it :"  they  will  but  scoff  at  it,  or 
/holly  reject  it.  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  when  he  was  now  by  Nero's  command  bleed-r 
ig  to  death,  audiebat  amicos  nihil  referetUes  de  immortalUate  aninuB^  aut  sapientum 
)lacitis^  sed  levia  carmina  et  faciles  versus ;  instead  of  good  counsel  and  divine 
leditations,  he  made  his  friends  sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrilous  songs.  Let 
lein  take  heaven,  paradise,  and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  honum  est  esse  Aic,  it 
)  good  being  here :  there  is  no  talking  to  such,  no  hope  of  their  conversion,  they 
re  in  a  reprobate  sense,  mere  carnalists,  fleshly  minded  men,  which  howsoever  they 
3ay  be  applauded  in  this  life  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for  worldly  wise  men. 
^^They  seem  to  me  (saith  Melancthon)  to  be  as  mad  as  Hercules  was  when  he 
ived  and  killed  his  wife  and  children."  A  milder  sort  of  these  atheistical  spirits 
lere  are  that  profess  religion,  but  timide  ei  hasUanJttr^  tempted  thereunto  out  of  that 
orrible  consideration  of  diversity  of  religions,  which  are  and  have  been  in  the  world 
which  argument Campanella,  Atheismi  Trinmphati,  ca;>.  9.  both  urgeth  and  answers), 
esides  the  covetousness,  imposture,  and  knavery  of  priests,  ^ii^yactun/ (as  ''Postel- 
js  observes)  ut  rebus  sacris  minus  faciant  Jidem ;  and  those  religions  some  of  them 
0  &ntastical,  exorbitant,  so  violendy  maintained  with  equal  constancy  and  assurance; 
whence  they  infer,  that  if  there  be  so  many  religious  sects,  and  denied  by  the  rest, 
^hy  may  they  not  be  all  false  ?  or  why  should  this  or  that  be  preferred  before  the 
3st  ?  The  sceptics  urge  this,  and  amongst  others  it  is  the  conclusion  of  Sextus 
Impericus,  lib,  8.  advers,  Matliematicos :  afler  many  philosophical  arguments  and 
salons  pro  and  con  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  that  there  are  no  gods,  he  so 
oncludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugneni^  Sfc.  Una  tantum  potest  esse  vera^  as  Tully  like- 
rise  disputes  :  Christians  say,  they  alone  worship  the  true  God,  pity  all  other  sects, 
unent  their  case ;  and  yet  those  old  Greeks  and  Romans  that  worshipped  the  devil, 
s  the  Chinese  now  do,  aut  deos  topicoSj  their  own  gods ;  as  Julian  the  apostate, 
Cecilius  in  Minutius,  Celsus  and  Porphyrius  the  philosopher  object :  and  as  Ma- 
hiavel  contends,  were  much  more  noble,  generous,  victorious,  had  a  more  flourish- 
ig  commonwealth,  better  cities,  better  soldiers,  better  scholars,  better  wits.  Their 
ods  overcame  our  gods,  did  as  many  miracles,  &.c.  Saint  Cyril,  Arnobius,  Minu- 
us,  with  many  other  ancients  of  late,  Lessius,  Monieus,  Grotius  de  Verit.  Relig. 
Ihristianae,  Savanarola  de  Verit.  Fidei  Christianae,  well  defend ;  but  Zanchius,  ^  Cam- 


ttTalcm  M  eihtbuit.  ut  n«e  in  Chri«tam,  nee  Mabo- 
etsn  erederet.  undo  effectuui  ut  proroiwa  ni»i  quatenus 
I  suum  commodum  cederent  roinime  Mrvarrt,  nee  uMo 
«lere  peceatum  itatuftrft.  ut  suia  deaiderii*  aatiafa* 
•ret.  »  Lib.  de  roor.  Germ.  "  Or  BtMlaa. 

Usque  adeo  iiiaanua,  ut  nee  infema,  nee  euperoa  eaae 
cat.  animaaque  cum  corporibuB  inlerire  credat,  kc. 
EuropA  deaer.  cap.  34.  **  Fratres  A  Bry  Amer. 

If.  6.  librum  i  Viocentio  nonaelio  datum  al^eeit,  nihil 
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ae  Tidere  ibi  hujueroodi  dieena  ro|ranaque  unde 
aeiret,  quum  de  ealo  et  Tartaro  contineri  ibt  dieeret. 
*  Non  minum  bi  furunt  quam  Herculea,qui  conjufem  et 
liberoa  interfecit ;  habet  bee  ctaa  plura  hujuaniodi  por* 
tentoaa  monitra.  **  De  nrbia  con.  lib.  1.  cap.  7. 

»  Nonne  Roroani  aine  Deo  veatro  refnant  et  fruiintor 
orbe  tnto,  et  voa  et  Deoa  veatma  eaptivne  tenent,  jbe. 
Minutiaa  Octaviano.  *  Comment,  in  Geneain  copio. 
Bua  in  buc  aul^ecto. 
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panella,  Marinus  Marcenous,  Bozius,  and  Gentillettus  answer  all  these  athe»tkal 
argument  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles  many  as  of  old^  wicked  men  ^oenDj 
thrive,  professed  atheists  thrive, 

*  **  Nullof  etw  Deo0,  inane  oolum,  **  TiMra  ak  ao  fodi,  beafM  mn  tsfi^ 

Affirmat  Selius:  probatqoe*  qudd  ae  flellaa  in  poklje  joatifiea; 

Factum,  dum  n^gat  Imk,  videt  beattiM.**  Beeauae  tliat  wbilai  hp  tiMa  dnka 

Tbeir  deitiea,  be  better  ttarivea.* 

This  is  a  prime  argument :  and  most  part  your  most  sincere,  upright,  honest,  aad 
''good  men  are  depressed,  ^  The  race  is  not  to  the  swiA,  nor  die  battle  to  the  etroig 
(Eccles.  ix.  11.),  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  fiivour  nor  riches  to  men  of  undentind- 
ing,  but  time  and  chance  comes  to  all.''  There  was  a  great  plague  in  Athens  [m 
Thucydides,  lib.  2.  relates),  in  which  at  last  every  man,  with  great  licentionBoeB, 
did  what  he  list,  not  caring  at  all  for  God's  or  men's  laws.  ^  Neither  the  fear  of 
God  nor  laws  of  men  (saith  he)  awed  any  man,  because  the  plague  swept  all  aw^ 
alike,  good  and  bad ;  they  thence  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worallip 
the  gods,  since  they  perished  all  alike."  Some  cavil  and  make  doubts  of  schptoit 
itself:  it  cannot  stand  with  God's  mercy,  that  so  many  should  be  damned,  so  mtsj 
bad,  so  tew  good,  such  have  and  hold  about  religions,  all  stiff  on  their  side,  futiam 
alike,  thrive  alike,  and  yet  bitterly  persecuting  and  damning  each  other;  *^ It  cuaA 
stand  with  God's  goodness,  protection,  and  providence  (as  "*  Saint  Chrysostom  in  the 
Dialect  of  such  discontented  persons)  to  see  and  sufier  one  man  to  be  lame,  aoother 
mad,  a  third  poor  and  miserable  all  the  days  of  his  life,  a  fourth  grievously  tonneoied 
with  sickness  and  aches,  to  his  last  hour.  Are  these  signs  and  works  of  God's  pit>- 
vidence,  to  let  one  man  be  deaf,  another  dumb  ?  A  poor  honest  fellow  lives  in  (fit- 
grace,  woe  and  want,  wretched  he  is ;  when  as  a  wicked  catiff  abounds  in  superfoitf 
of  wodth,  keeps  whores,  parasites,  and  what  he  will  himself:"  Audit  Jupiier  kacl 
TaUa  muUa  comnectenUs^  longum  reprcheruionis  sermonem  erga  Dei  praoidi^OL 
eofUexunt.  "Thus  they  mutter  and  object  (see  the  rest  of  their  arguments  in  Ma^ 
cennus  in  Genesin,  and  in  Campanella,  amply  confuted),  with  many  such  vain  cavils, 
well  known,  not  worthy  the  recapitulation  or  answering :  whatsoever  they  pretead, 
they  are  interim  of  little  or  no  religion. 

Cousin-germans  to  these  men  are  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and  deists,  who^ 
though  they  be  more  temperate  in  this  life,  give  many  good  moral  precepts,  hooesu 
upright,  and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  in  efiect  they  are  the  same  (accountini 
no  man  a  good  scholar  that  is  not  an  atheist),  tdmis  aUum  saptwit,  too  much  Icsn- 
ing  makes  them  mad.  Whilst  they  attribute  all  to  natural  causes,  "  contingeoce  of 
all  things,  as  Melancthon  calls  them,  PewHnax  haminum  genus^  a  peevish  geoentioi 
of  men,  that  misled  by  philosophy,  and  the  devil's  suggestion,  their  own  inotfe 
blindness,  deny  God  as  much  as  the  rest,  hold  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to  rei- 
son  and  philosophy,  though  for  fear  of  magistrates,  saith  "^Vaninus,  they  durst  sot 
publicly  profess  it.  Ask  one  of  them  of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly  replies,  t 
philosopher,  a  Galenist,  an  "Averroist,  and  with  Rabelais  a  physician,  a  peripatetic 
an  epicure.  In  spiritual  things  God  must  demonstrate  all  to  sense,  leave  a  piwi 
with  them,  or  else  seek  some  other  creditor.  They  will  acknowledge  Nature  and 
Fortune,  yet  not  God :  though  in  effect  they  grant  botli :  for  as  Scaliger  defioesi 
Nature  signifies  God's  ordinary  power ;  or,  as  Calvin  writes,  Nature  is  God's  ordert 
and  so  things  extraordinary  may  be  called  unnatural:  Fortune  his  unrevealed  will; 
and  so  we  call  things  changeable  that  are  beside  reason  and  expectation.  To  this 
purpose  *  Minutius  in  Octavio^  and  "^  Seneca  well  discourseth  with  them,  lib.  4.  di 
beneficii^^  cap.  5,  6,  7.  ^^They  do  not  understand  what  Uiey  say;  what  is  NatoR 
but  God  P  call  him  what  tliou  wilt.  Nature,  Jupiter,  he  hath  as  many  names  as  offices: 
it  comes  all  to  one  pass,  God  is  the  fountain  of  all,  the  first  Giver  and  Preserfo; 


*  Boce  paiB  Teatnim  et  major  et  roelior  alget,  fime 
laborai.  et  deus  patitur,  dissitnulat,  dod  vult,  non 
potest  opitulari  auia,  et  vel  invalidus  ▼«!  iniquoa  rat. 
Ceeilius  in  Miuut.  Dum  rapiunt  mala  fata  bonoa, 
ifiioacite  fatao,  Sollicitor  nullos  tnae  putare  deoa.  Ovid. 
Vidi  efo  diis  fretoa,  multoa  decipi.    Plautus  Casina 

act.  3.  iic«n.  5.  »  Martial.  I.  4.  epif .  31.  ><  Ser.  30.  ,  naot  noininibuV  dec.  ^  Non  intelliei^  ic  qunn  kac 
io  5.  cap.  ad  Ephea.  hie  fractii  est  pedibu*.  alter  furit,  [  dicia,  negare  le  ipaum  aooften  Dei :  quid  enint  eMaitM 
aliua  ad  eitremain  ■entrctam  progrenauB  omnem  vitain    Natura  quam  Deuaf  kc.  tot  Iwbet  appellatioort  H^H 

KupiTtate  perafit.  ille  inorbis  graviwiinia :  tant  bac    munera. 
ovideotie  opera  T  btc  aaidua,  ille  mutiu,  kc    "•  ••  Ob ! 


Jupiter,  do  jou  hear  thoaethtofa?  OollectiairaMDrMd 
fhcts,  they  weave  a  tiaaue  of  reproacliea  ajraimi  Gcit 

BrovideDce.**  *  Omnia  eontJDfniter  fieri  voitiL 

lalaDctboo  in  praoeptum  primum.       **  Dial  1.  bki 
de  admir.  naL  Arcanta.  *Anima  niea  stt  n» 

animie  philflaopborum.        >*  Deum  unao  wuHk  4eRf- 
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rom  whom  all  things  depend,  "  a  qttOj  et  per  quern  omnia^  JViim  quocunque  vides 
')en8  eslf  quocunque  moverisj  ^  God  is  all  in  all,  God  is  everywhere,  in  ever}*  place.'' 
knd  yet  this  Seneca,  that  could  confute  and  blame  them,  is  all  out  as  much  to  be 
lamed  and  confuted  himself,  as  mad  himself;  for  he  holds  faium  Stoicum^  that 
levitabie  Necessity  in  the  other  extreme,  as  those  Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did, 
gainst  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  so  often  thunders,  and  those  heathen  mathema* 
icians,  Nigidius  Figulus,  magicians,  and  Priscilianists,  whom  St.  Austin  so  eagerly 
onfutes,  those  Arabian  questionaries,  Novem  Judices,  Albumazer,  Dorotheus,  &c., 
nd  our  countryman  ^  Estuidus,  that  take  upon  them  to  define  out  of  those  great  con- 
jnction  of  stars,  with  Ptolomeus,  the  periods  of  kingdoms,  or  rdigions,  of  all  future 
ccidents,  wars,  plagues,  schisms,  heresies,  and  what  not  ?  all  from  stars,  and  such 
tiings,  saith  Maginus,  Q^a  sibi  ei  intelligentiis  wis  reservavU  Deus^  which  God  hath 
^served  to  himself  and  his  angels,  they  will  take  upon  them  to  foretel,  as  if  stars 
fere  immediate,  inevitable  causes  of  all  future  accidents.  Caesar  Vaninus,  in  his  book 
e  admirandis  natura  Jdtrcanis^  dial.  52.  de  araculis^  is  more  free,  copious,  and  open 
1  this  explication  of  this  astrological  tenet  of  Ptolemy,  than  any  of  our  modem 
mters.  Cardan  excepted,  a  true  disciple  of  his  master  Pomponatius ;  according  to 
ie  doctrine  of  peripatetics,  he  refers  all  apparitions,  prodigies,  miracles,  oracles,  ac- 
idents,  alterations  of  religions,  kingdoms,  &c.  (for  which  he  is  soundly  lashed  by 
larinus  Mercennus,  as  well  he  deserves^,  to  natural  causes  (for  spirits  he  will  not 
cknowledge),  to  that  light,  motion,  influences  of  heavens  and  stan,  and  to  the  in* 
diligences  that  move  the  orbs.  Inielligenlia  qwB  nuwet  orhem  medianie  ccbIo^  ^c, 
ntelligences  do  all :  and  after  a  long  discourse  of  miracles  done  of  old,  si  hoc 
canones  possint^  cur  non  et  intelligentia  ccdorum  matrices  f  And  as  these  great 
onjunctions,  aspects  of  planets,  begin  or  end,  vary,  are  vertical  and  predominant,  so 
ave  religions,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  kingdoms  their  beginning,  progress,  periods,  in 
rbibusy  regihus^f  religionibuSj  ac  in  particularibus  Jtominibus^  futc  vera  ac  manifesta 
mty  ut  AristoUles  innuere  videtur^  et  quotidiana  docet  experientia^  ut  historias  per^ 
'gens  videbit;  quid  olim  in  Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et  illustriusf  quid  nunc  vile 
\agis  et  execrandumf  Ita  cceleslia  corpora  pro  mortalium  henejicio  religiones  cRdi" 
Iccoit^  et  cum  cessat  injluxus^  cessat  hx^  Sfc.  And  because,  according  to  their  tenets, 
le  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  influences  of  stara  eternal,  kingdoms,  reli- 
ions,  alterations  shall  be  likewise  eternal,  and  run  round  after  many  ages  -,  ^Blque 
erum  ad  Troiam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles ;  renascentur  religiones^  et  ceremonioR^ 
ts  humana  in  idem  recident^  nikil  nunc  quod  non  olimfuit^  et  post  saculorum  revo^ 
Uiones  eUias  est^  erit^^  ifc,  idem  specie^  saith  Vaninus,  non  wdividuo  quod  Plato 
Ignificavit,  These  (saitk  mine  ^author),  these  are  the  decrees  of  peripatetics,  which 
lough  I  recite,  in  oMequium  Christiana  Jidei  detestor^  as  I  am  a  Christian  I  detest 
ad  hate.  Thus  peripatetics  and  astrologians  held  in  former  times,  and  to  this  eflect 
f  old  in  Rome,  saith  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  lib.  7,  when  those  meteors  and  pro- 
igies  appeared  in  the  air,  after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  ^^  Men  were  diversely 
Sected :  some  said  they  were  God's  just  judgments  for  the  execution  of  that  good 
lan,  some  referred  all  to  natural  causes,  some  to  stan,  some  thought  they  came  by 
hance,  some  by  necessity"  decreed  ab  initio^  and  could  not  be  altered.  The  two 
ist  opinions  of  necessity  and  chance  were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note  than  the  rest 

«<**8uDt  qui  ID  Fortuna  Jftn  eaiibui  onnia  ponunt, 
£t  niundum  credunt  nuUo  rectore  moveri, 
Naturi  volvente  vieet,*'  kc 

or  the  firet  of  chance,  as  ^  Sallust  likewise  informeth  us,  those  old  Romans  gene- 
dly  received ;  ^^  They  supposed  fortune  alone  gave  kingdoms  and  empires,  wealth, 

<•  Austin.  **  Principio  ptomer.        *  "  In  citiAB, .  oraculia.  ^  Varie  hoinintta  allbeti,  alii  dei  jadi- 

infs,  relif iona,  and  in  individual  man,  tiieaa  tbinga  I  ciuoa  ad  tam  pll  eziiium,  alii  ad  iiaturam  referetwnt, 
t  true  and  obvious,  as  Aristotle  appears  to  imply,  and  i  nee  ab  indignatione  dei,  sad  humanis  causis,  kc.  IS. 
Uly  eiperienee  leacbos  to  the  reader  of  liistory :  for  I  Natural,  qurat.  33.  30.  *^iuw.  Sat.  13.    **  There 


hat  was  more  saered  and  illustrioiia,  by  Gentile  law, 
uin  Jupiter  T  what  now  more  vile  and  eieerable  7  In 
lis  way  ealeaUal  objecu  aa^eat  religions  for  worldly 
lotivei,  and  when  the  influx  ceases,  so  does  the  law," 
c  *>  "And  again  a  great  Achilles  shall  be  sent 

lainst  Troy:  raligiona  and  tlieir  ceremonies  shall  be 


are  those  who  ascribe  everything  to  chance,  and  believe 
that  the  world  is  made  without  a  director,  nature  in* 
fluenci ng  the  vicissitudes,**  ftc  «*  Bpist.  ad  C.  Csaar. 
Romani  olim  putabant  fortunam  r^na  et  imperia 
dare :  Credebant  antea  mortalea  fortunam  solam  opoa 
et  hiNiores  largiri,  idquo  duabos  de  causis;  primum 


wn  again;  however  aflhirs  relapae  into  the  same  qmid  indignus  quisque  divea  honoratus,  potens ;  alta^ 
ack,  them  is  nothing  now  that  was  not  formerly  and  i  mm,  rix  quisquam  perpetuo  bonia  iiafrni  viaus.  Poetaa 
ill  not  be  tf  *^t**  ^*  *  Vanlnoa  dial.  S.  da  1  prodeaUoraa  didtcen  ftutauin  aium  qaaaqiie  flngan. 
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honours,  offices  :  and  that  for  two  causes ;  first,  because  every  wicked  base  unworthr 
wretch  was  preferred,  rich,  potent,  &c. ;  secondly,  because  of  their  nncertaintr, 
though  never  so  good,  scarce  any  one  enjoyed  them  long :  but  after,  they  bc:gu 
upon  better  advice  to  think  otherwise,  that  every  man  made  his  own  fortane."  The 
last  of  Necessity  was  Seneca's  tenet,  that  God  was  alligahu  caugis  secwndis^  so  M 
to  second  causes,  to  that  inexorable  Necessity,  that  he  could  alter  nothing  of  ihit 
which  was  once  decreed ;  sic  erat  infatis^  it  cannot  be  altered,  setnel  jnssitf  seofer 
paret  Deus,  nulla  vis  rumpit^  nulla  preces^  nee  ipsumjulmen^  God  hath  once  said  lU 
and  it  must  for  ever  stand  good,  no  prayers,  no  threats,  nor  power,  nor  thunder  itself 
can  alter  it.  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  and  those  other  Stoics,  as  you  may  read  in  TqIItI 
de  divinatione^  Gellius,  lib.  0.  cap,  2.  &c^  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages,  there 
have  been  such,  that  either  deny  God  in  all,  or  in  part ;  some  deride  hitOy  they  rook) 
have  made  a  better  world,  and  ruled  it  more  orderly  themselves,  blaspheme  hint  de- 
rogate at  their  pleasure  from  him.  Twas  so  in  ^  Plato's  time,  ^  Some  say  there  be 
no  gods,  others  that  they  care  not  for  men,  a  middle  sort  grant  both."  Si  mom  tk 
Deus^  unde  malaf  si  sit  Deus^  unde  nulla  f  So  Cotta  aigues  in  Tolly,  why  node 
he  not  all  good,  or  at  least  tenders  not  the  welfare  of  such  as  are  good  ?  As  tbe 
woman  told  Alexander,  if  he  be  not  at  leisure  to  hear  causes,  and  redress  them,  wiir 
doth  he  reign  ?  ^  Sextus  Empericus  hath  many  such  arguments.  Thus  parent 
men  cavil.  So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all  sorts,  good,  bad,  indiflerent,  tnie«  frbe. 
zealous,  ambidexters,  neutralists,  lukewarm,  libertines,  atheists,  &c.  They  will  see 
these  religious  sectaries  agree  amongst  themselves,  he  reconciled  all,  before  they  vifi 
participate  with,  or  believe  any :  they  think  in  the  meantime  (which  *  Celsns  objecte. 
and  whom  Origen  confutes),  ^  We  Christians  adore  a  person  put  to  ^  death  with  so 
more  reason  than  the  barbarous  Getes  worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  Cilicians  Mc^isos. 
the  Thebans  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Lebadians  Trophonius ;  one  religion  is  as  tme  u 
another,  new  fangled  devices,  all  for  human  respects ;"  great-witted  Aristotle's  works 
are  as  much  authentical  to  them  as  Scriptures,  subtle  Seneca's  Epistles  as  canooiol 
as  Sl  Paul's,  Pindarus'  Odes  as  good  as  the  Prophet  David's  Psalms,  Epictetos"  Es- 
chiridion  equivalent  to  wise  Solomon's  Proverbs.  They  do  openly  and  b<^dly  spetk 
this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places  and  companies.  '^^  Clandios  the  emperor 
was  angty^  with  Heaven,  because  it  thundered,  and  challenged  Jupiter  into  the  field; 
with  what  madness !  saith  Seneca ;  he  thought  Jupiter  could  not  hart  him,,  but  b^ 

could  hurt  Jupiter."     Diagoras^  Demonax^  Epicurus^  PUny^  Lueian^  iMcretrm*^ 

Contempiorque  DeUm  Mezentiusy  ^  professed  atheists  all"  in  their  times :  though  noc 
simple  atheists  neither,  as  Cicogna  proves,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  they  scofled  only  at  tbo* 
Pagan  gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  ofiices.  Gttbertus  Gognatus  laboon 
much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to  vindicate  Lucian  from  scandal,  and  there  be  those 
that  apologize  for  Epicurus,  but  all  in  vain ;  Lucian  scofii  at  all,  Epicums  he  denia 
all,  and  Lucretius  his  scholar  defends  him  in  it : 

u  *•  HuuiAiiA  ante  oculut  fedi  cum  Tito  jaceret 
In  tenia  oppmM  gravi  cum  religione. 
Que  caput  A  coli  region i but  ostendtAat, 
Horribili  super  aapectu  mortalibus  initana,**  Ax. 

He  alone,  like  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world  from  that  monster.  Vix\t 
^  Pliny,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  nat.  hist,  and  lib.  7.  cap.  55,  in  express  words  denies  the  m- 
mortality  of  the  soul.  "  Seneca  doth  little  less,  lib.  7.  epist.  55.  ad  LueiUmm^  tt  Hi 
de  consol.  ad  Mariiamy  or  rather  more.  Some  Greek  Commentatois  would  put  t5 
much  upon  Job,  that  he  should  deny  resurrection,  &c.,  whom  Pineda  copiously  cor* 
futes  in  cap.  7.  Job,  vcts.  9.  Aristotle  is  hardly  censured  of  some,  both  divines  isc 
philosophers.  St.  Justin  in  PeraneUca  ad  Gentes^  Greg.  JVaztanzm.  in  dispui.  ai- 
versus  £im.,  Theodorety  lib.  5.  de  curat,  grtec.  affec^  Origen.  lib.  de  principtif 
Pomponatius  justifies  in  his  Tract  ^so  styled  at  least)  De  immortalUaie  Aninutn  "m- 
liger  (who  would  forswear  himself  at  any  time,  saith  Patritius,  in  defence  of  hi» 


When  boroan  kind  was  dreDeb*d  io  — pujcitwe 
Witb  gbaatljr  looks  aloft,  whkb  friglM 


M 10  de  legib.    Alii  negant  esse  deos,  alii  decs  non    putavit  sibi  oocere  non  possr,  et  se  imeetv  xmmrr  > « 
eorare  res  humanas,  alii  utraque  concedunt.        **  Lib. '  posae.  **  Lib.  I.  I.        ••  Iden  stains  post  s^^r*  :. 

8.admatliein.  ^Orifen.  contra  Celaam.  I.  X  bos   ac  fuit  antequam  nascerenur,  et  Seneca.    IdMi  '.-f 

isamertto  nobiscuin  eonferri  fusi  declarat.         'Cruel- ]  post  om  quod  ante  ne  fuit.  •*  Lueerns  ^mMm  ens 

fUum  deum  ignominiosft  Liicianus  vita  perejtrin.Cbris- 
turn  vocat.  »  De  irA,  16.  31    Iraius  cobIo  quod  ob- 

Bttepeiet,  ad  pognam  Toeans  Joveu,  quaoti  deaentia  ? 


ditiuqnum  eztinguitur.ac  fiiil  anirnnam  aacadcrnif 
ila  et  bominis. 
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great  master  Aristotle)^  and  Dandiiius,  lib.  3.  de  anifnd^  acknowledge  as  much.  Aver- 
roes  oppugns  all  spirits  and  supreme  powers;  of  late  Brunus  {infcRlix  Brumts^ 
**  Kepler  calls  him),  Machiavel,  Csesar  Vaninus  lately  burned  at  Toulouse  in  France, 
and  Pet.  Aretine,  have  publicly  maintained  such  atheistical  paradoxes,  "with  that 
Italian  Boccacio  with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  &c.,  ex  quo  infert  hand  posse  intemosci^ 
qtuB  sit  verior  religio^  Judaica^  Mahametana^  an  Christiana^  quoniam  eadem  signa^  Sfc.^ 
*^  from  which  he  infers,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  which  is  the  true  religion, 
Judaism,  Mahommedanism,  or  Christianity,^'  &c.  ^Marinus  Mercennus  suspects 
Cardan  for  his  subtleties,  Campanella,  and  Charron's  Book  of  Wisdom,  with  some 
other  Tracts,  to  savour  of  "  atheism :  but  amongst  the  rest  that  pestilent  book  de 
tribus  mundi  impostoribus^  quern  sine  horrore  (inguit)  non  legas^  et  mundi  Cymhalum 
dialogis  quatuor  contentum^  anno  1 538,  auctore  Peresio,  Parisiis  excusum^ "  &c.  And 
as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such  blasphemous  spirits,  so  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing their  patrons,  protectors,  disciples  and  adherents.  Never  so  many  atheists  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  saith  ^  Colerus,  as  in  this  age :  the  like  complaint  Mercennus 
makes  in  France,  50,000  in  that  one  city  of  Paris.  Frederic  the  Emperor,  as  *  Mat- 
thew Paris  records  licet  non  sit  recitabile  (I  use  his  own  words)  is  reported  to  have 
said,  Tres  prdBstigiatores^  Moses^  Christus^  et  Mahomet^  uti  mundo  daminarentur^  totum 
populum  sibi  contemporaneum  seduxisse.  (Henry,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  heard  him 
speak  it,)  Siprincipes  imperii  institutioni  mea  adharerent^  ego  muUo  meliorem  modum 
credendi  et  vivendi  ordinarem. 

To  these  professed  atheists,  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and  carnal  crew  of 
worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go  to  hell  in  a  lethargy,  or  in  a  dream ; 
who  though  they  be  professed  Christians,  yet  they  will  nulla  pallescere  culpa,  make 
a  conscience  of  nothing  they  do,  they  have  cauterized  consciences,  and  are  indeed  in 
a  reprobate  sense,  ^^  past  all  feeling,  have  given  themselves  over  to  wantonness,  to 
work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  even  with  greediness,  Ephes.  iv.  1 9.  They  do  know 
there  is  a  God,  a  day  of  judgment  to  come,  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  ita 
comedunt  ac  dormiunt^  ac  si  diem  judicii  evasissent ;  ita  ludunt  ac  rident^  ac  si  in  ccslis 
cum  Deo  regnarent :  they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all 
dangers,  and  were  in  heaven  already : 

«« ** Metufl  omnes,  «t  inezorabile  flitiim 

Sabjeeit  pedibut,  strepitumiiae  Acberontis  avail.** 

Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  contemn  the  means  of  their 
salvation,  may  march  on  with  these ;  but  above  all  others,  those  Herodian  temporizing 
statesmen,  political  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make  a  show  of  religion,  but 
in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  Simulata  sanctitas  duplex  iniquitas;  they  are  in  a  double 
fault,  ^  that  fashion  themselves  to  this  world,'^  which  ^  Paul  forbids,  and  like  Mer- 
cury, the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad  with  bad.  When  they  are  at  Rome,  they 
do  there  as  they  see  done,  puritans  with  puritans,  papists  with  papists;  omnium  hora- 
rum  homines^  formalists,  ambidexters,  lukewarm  Laodiceans.  ""All  their  study  is  to 
please,  and  their  god  is  their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  and  their 
endeavours  to  their  own  ends.    Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  public  seem  to  do, 

**"  With  the  fool  in  their  hearts,  they  say  there  is  no  God."   Heus  tu de  Jove 

quid  sentisf  ^'  Hulloa !  what  is  your  opinion  about  a  Jupiter  .^"  Their  words  are  as 
Hoft  as  oil,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts;  like  "Alexander  VI.  so  cunninsr  dis- 
semblers, that  what  they  think  they  never  speak.  Many  of  them  are  so  close,  you 
can  hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  exceptions  at  them ;  they  are  not  factious, 
oppressors  as  most  are,  no  bribers,  no  simoniacal  contractors,  no  such  ambitious, 
lascivious  persons  as  some  others  are,  no  drunkards,  sobrii  solem  videni  orientem, 
sobrii  vident  occidenlemj  they  rise  sober,  and  go  sober  to  bed,  plain  dealing,  upright, 
honest  men,  they  do  wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  in  the  world's  esteem  at 
least,  very  zealous  in  religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble,  peace-makers,  keep  all 
duties,  very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken  of,  beloved  of  all  men :  but  he  that  knows 


*i  Diwert.  eum  nunc  sider.        » Campanella,  cap.  18. 
Atbeism.  triumpbat.  ** Comment,  in  Gen.  cap.  7. 

**  So  tbat  a  man  may  meet  an  atheivt  na  toon  in  his 
•tiidy  aa  in  the  ftreet  ■•Simonis  reli|[io  incerto 

auetbre  Cracovis  edit.  1566,  conclusio  libri  e«t„Bde 
jtaqoe,  bibe,  lode,  4c.  Jam  Deua  flg  meotum  eat.     ••  Lib. 


de  immortal,  aniros.  *>  Pag.  645.  an.  1S38.  ad  finein 
Henrici  tertti.  Idem  Piatertua,  pag.  743.  in  eompilat. 
■ua.  *>  Virg.  "  They  place  fear,  Aite,  and  the  eonnd 
of  craving  Acheron  under  their  fi*et.**  ">  Rom.  xti.  SL 
«> Omnia  Ariatippum  decuit  eolor,  et  itatui,  et  ns. 
•*  Paal.  ziit.  1.  «  GutoeJanUni. 
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better  how  to  judge,  he  that  examines  the  hearty  saith  they  are  hjpocnte&,  Cor  dob 
plenum;  sonant  v ilium  percussa  malignt^  they  are  not  sound  within.  As  it  is  with 
writers  **  oftentimes,  Plus  sanctimonia  in  lihello^  quam  lihelli  auetore^  more  holiness 
is  in  the  book  than  in  the  author  of  it :  so  'tis  with  them :  many  come  to  cbwth 
with  great  Bibles,  whom  Cardan  said  he  could  not  choose  but  laugh  at,  and  wiU  now 
and  then  dare  operam  Augustino^  read  Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed 
usurers,  mere  gripes,  tota  vita  ratio  epieurea  est;  all  their  life  is  epicurism  and  atheism, 
come  to  church  all  day,  and  lie  with  a  courtezan  at  night  Qui  curios  simmlanl  ei 
Bacchanalia  r/rtm/,  they  have  Esau's  hands,  and  Jacob's  voice :  yea,  and  many  of 
those  holy  friars,  sanctified  men,  Cappam,  saith  Hierom,  et  cilicium  induunt^  sed  oUms 
latronem  tegunt.  They  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothinc^  Infrorsum  turpes,  spedon 
pelle  decork^  "Fair  without,  and  most  foul  within."  ^ Laiet  plerwnque  sub  tristi 
amiciu  lascivia^  et  deformis  horror  vili  veste  tegiiur;  ofttimes  under  a  mourning  weed 
lies  lust  itself,  and  horrible  vices  under  a  poor  coat  But  who  can  examine  all  those 
kinds  of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into  their  hearts  ?  If  we  may  guess  at  the  tree  by  the 
fruit,  never  so  many  as  in  these  days ;  show  me  a  plain-dealing  true  honest  man:  Et 
pudor^  et  prohitas^  et  timor  omnis  ahest.  He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  lives,  and 
see  such  enormous  vices,  men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeakable  in  malice,  furioos 
in  their  rage,  flattering  and  dissembling  (all  for  their  own  ends)  will  surely  think 
they  are  not  truly  religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  part  in  a  reprobate  sense, 
as  in  this  age.  But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for  the  present,  dissemble  as  ther 
can,  a  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  called  to  an  account,  their  melancholy  is 
at  hand,  they  pull  a  plague  and  curse  upon  their  own  heads,  thesaurisant  iram  Dei 
Besides  all  such  as  are  in  deos  contumeliosi^  blaspheme,  contemn,  neglect  God.  or 
scofiTat  him,  as  the  poets  feign  of  Salmoneus,  that  would  in  derision  imitate  Jnpiter*< 
thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his  pains,  Jupiter  intonuU  contra^  Sfc.  so  shall  ther 
certainly  rue  it  in  the  end,  (""m  se  spuil^  qui  in  calum  sptdt),  their  doom^s  at  hand, 
and  hell  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  with  such  atheistical  spirits  in  the 
meantime,  'tis  not  the  best  way  to  reclaim  them.  Atheism,  idolatry,  heresy,  hypocrisT« 
though  they  have  one  common  root,  that  is  indulgence  to  corrupt  afiection,  yet  their 
growth  is  difierent,  they  have  divers  symptoms,  occasions,  and  must  hare  seven! 
cures  and  remedies.  Tis  true  some  deny  there  is  any  God,  some  confess,  yet  believe 
it  not ;  a  third  sort  confess  and  believe,  but  will  not  live  after  his  laws,  worship  and 
obey  him  :  others  allow  God  and  gods  subordinate,  but  not  one  God,  no  such  gene- 
ral God,  non  talem  deum^  but  several  topic  gods  for  several  places,  and  those  not  to 
persecute  one  another  for  any  difference,  as  Socinus  will,  but  rather  love  and  cherislL 

To  describe  them  in  particular,  to  produce  their  arguments  and  reasons,  would 
require  a  just  volume,  I  refer  them  therefore  that  expect  a  more  ample  satisfoctios, 
to  those  subtle  and  elaborate  treatises,  devout  and  famous  tracts  of  our  learned 
divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists)  that  have  abundance  of  reasooj 
to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  &c.,  out  of  the  strength  f^ 
wit  and  philosophy  bring  irrefragable  arguments  to  such  as  are  ingenuous  and  well 
disposed ;  at  the  least,  answer  all  cavils  and  objections  to  confute  their  folly  and 
madness,  and  to  reduce  them,  si  fieri  posset^  ad  sanam  mentem^  to  a  better  mind, 
though  to  small  purpose  many  times.  Amongst  others  consult  with  Julias  Ccsv 
Lagalla,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Rome,  who  hath  wiitten  a  large  volume  of  late 
to  confute  atheists:  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Hierom.  Montanus  de  m- 
mortalitaie  Anima:  Lelius  Vincentius  of  the  same  subject:  Thomas  GiamiDii& 
and  Franciscus  Collius  de  Paganorum  ammahus  post  mortem^  a  famous  doctor  of 
the  Ambrosian  College  in  Milan.  Bishop  Fotherby  in  his  Atheomastix,  Doctor 
Dove,  Doctor  Jackson,  Abemethy,  Corderoy,  have  written  well  of  this  subject  ia 
our  mother  tongue :  in  Latin,  Golems,  Zanchius,  Paleareus,  lllyricus,  **  PhOippos. 
Faber  Faventinus,  &c.  But  instar  omnium^  the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists  b 
Marinus  Mercennus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis :  ^  with  Campanula's  Athei»- 
mus  Triumphatus.  He  sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this  brutish  passion,  (seven- 
teen in  number  I  take  it)  answers  all  their  arguments  and  sophisms,  which  he  le- 

^EniMnut.  •*  Hierom.  ^Senec.  conral.  I  Atheot.  Venetin  1687,  quarto.  ^EdiL 

•d  Polyb.  CO.  81.  «  Oiaput.  4.   Pbiiowpliia  ftdver.  |  l«3l. 
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(laceth  to  twenty-six  heads,  proving  withal  his  own  assertion ;  "  There  is  a  God, 
8uch  a  God,  the  true  and  sole  God,"  by  thirty-five  reasons.  His  Colophon  is  how 
to  resist  and  repress  atheism,  and  to  that  purpose  he  adds  foar  especial  means  or 
ways,  which  who  so  will  may  profitably  peruse. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Despair.  Despairs^  Equivocalions,  Definitions^  Parlies  and  Parts 

affected. 

There  be  many  kinds  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be  holy,  some  unholy,  as 
^*  one  distinguisbeth ;  that  unholy  he  defines  out  of  Tully  to  be  jEgritudinem  animi 
sine  ulla  rerum  expectaiione  tneliore^  a  sickness  of  the  soul  without  any  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  amendment ;  which  commonly  succeeds  fear ;  for  whilst  evil  is  expect- 
ed, we  fear :  but  when  it  is  certain,  we  despair.  According  to  Thomas  2.  2<e.  dis^ 
tinct.  40.  art.  4.  it  is  Recessus  a  re  desiderata^  propter  impossiMlitatem  existimatam, 
a  restraint  from  the  thing  desired,  for  some  impossibility  supposed.  Because  they 
cannot  obtain  what  they  would,  they  become  desperate,  and  many  times  either  yield 
to  the  passion  by  death  itself,  or  else  attempt  impossibilities,  not  to  be  performed  by 
men.  In  some  cases,  this  desperate  humour  is  not  much  to  be  discommended,  as  in 
wars  it  is  a  cause  many  times  of  extraordinary  valour;  as  Joseph,  lib.  1.  de  hello 
Jud.  cap.  14.  L.  Danaus  in  Aphoris.  polit  pag.  226.  and  many  politicians  hold.  It 
makes  them  improve  their  worth  beyond  itself,  and  of  a  forlorn  impotent  company 
become  conquerors  in  a  moment.  Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem^  ^  the 
only  hope  for  the  conquered  is  despair."  In  such  courses  when  they  see  no  remedy, 
but  that  they  roust  either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and  oftentimes,  prater 
spem,  beyond  all  hope  vindicate  themselves.  Fifteen  thousand  Locrenses  fought 
against  a  hundred  thousand  Crotonienses,  and  seeing  now  no  way  but  one,  they 
must  all  die,  ^  thought  they  would  not  depart  unrevenged,  and  thereupon  desperately 
giving  an  assault,  conquered  their  enemies,  ^ec  alia  causa  victoria  (saith  Justin 
mine  author)  qudm  quod  desperaoerant.  William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  first 
landed  in  England,  sent  back  his  ships,  that  his  soldiers  might  have  no  hope  of  re- 
tiring back.  ^'  Bodine  excuseth  his  countrymen's  overthrow  at  that  famous  battle  at 
Agincourt,  in  Henry  the  Fifth  his  time,  (cui  simile^  saith  Froissard,  tota  kistoria  prO' 
ducere  non  possit^  which  no  history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein  one  handful  of 
Englishmen  overthrew  a  royal  army  of  Frenchmen)  with  this  refuge  of  despair,  pauci 
desperati,  a  few  desperate  fellows  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all  hope 
of  life,  fought  like  so  many  devils;  and  gives  a  caution,  that  no  soldiers  hereafter 
set  upon  desperate  persons,  which  ^*  after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius,  Guicciardini  like- 
wise admonisheth,  Hypomnes.  part.  2.  pag.  25.  not  to  stop  an  enemy  that  is  going 
his  way.  Many  such  kinds  there  are  of  desperation,  when  men  are  past  hope  of 
obtaining  any  suit,  or  in  despair  of  better  fortune ;  Desperatio  facit  monachum^  as 
the  saying  is,  and  desperation  causeth  death  itself;  how  many  thousands  in  such 
distress  have  made  away  themselves,  and  many  others  ?  For  he  that  cares  not  for 
his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's  life.  A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  ^*  Paterculus  tells 
the  story,  perceiving  himself  and  Fulvius  Flaccus  his  dear  friend,  now  both  carried 
to  prison  by  Opimius,  and  in  despair  of  pardon,  seeing  the  young  man  weep,  qtdn 
tupotius  hoc  inquitfacis^  do  as  I  do;  and  with  that  knocked  out  his  brains  against 
the  door-cheek,  as  he  was  entering  into  prison,  protinusqae  illiso  capite  in  capite  in 
carceris  januam  effuso  cerebro  expiravit^  and  so  desperate  died.  But  these  are 
equivocal,  improper.  ^  When  1  speak  of  despair,"  saith  ^  Zanchie,  ^^  I  speak  not  of 
every  kind,  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  God.  It  is  oppK>site  to  hope,  and  a 
most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the  devil  seeks  to  entrap  men."  Musculus  makes 
four  kinds  of  desperation,  of  God,  ourselves,  our  neighbour,  or  anything  to  be  done; 
but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily  to  the  former :  all  kinds  are  opposite 
to  hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions,  as  Simonides  calls  it ;  I  do  not  mean  that 
vain  hope  which  fantastical  fellows  feign  to  themselves,  which  according  to  Aristotle 

nAbernethy,   c.  34.   of  his    Physic   of   the    Soal.  i  interecindas,  ^.  ^  Poster  velum.  *  Super 

nOmiwa  f*pft  victoria  in  dcetinatam  mortem  con-  |  prcceptum  primum  de  Relif.  et  partibns  t^ua.  Non 
0|Nrant,  taiilusque  ardor  singMlua  cepit.  ut  victorea  ae  ,  loquorde  oroiii  desperatiooe,  sod  tantum  deea  qua  de«* 
putarent  ai  non  inulti  mortrentur.  Justin.  1.90.  ^Me-  j  perara  soleiit  homines  de  Deo;  opponitur  apei,  et  eat 
thod.  biat.  cap.  5.        '*  Hosii  abire  volenti  iter  miniine  •  peccatum  gravisaimam,  4c 
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18  insomninm  vigilantium^  a  waking  dream ;  but  thia  divine  hope  which  proceeds 
from  confidence,  and  is  an  anchor  to  a  floating  soul ;  spes  alit  agrieolas,  even  in  our 
temporal  af&irs,  hope  revives  us,  but  in  spiritual  it  ^rther  animateth ;  and  were  it 
not  for  hope,  ^  we  of  all  others  were  the  most  miserable,^^  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  life ; 
were  it  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  break ;  ^  for  though  they  be  punished  in  the 
sight  of  men,"  (Wisdom  iii.  4.)  yet  is  ^  their  hope  full  of  immortality :"  yet  doth  it 
not  so  rear,  as  despair  doth  deject;  this  violent  and  sour  passion  of  despair,  is  of  all 
perturbations  most  grievous,  as  "  Patritius  holds.  Some  divide  it  into  final  and  tem- 
poral ;  ^  final  is  incurable,  which  be&lleth  reprobates ;  temporal  is  a  rejection  of 
hope  and  comfort  for  a  time,  which  may  befal  the  best  of  God^s  children,  and  it  com- 
monly proceeds  ^^^from  weakness  of  faith,'^  as  in  David  when  he  was  oppressed  he 
cried  out,  ^  O  Lord,  thou  hast  forsaken  me,"  but  this  for  a  time.  This  ebbs  and 
flows  with  hope  and  fear ;  it  is  a  grievous  sin  howsoever :  although  some  kind  of 
despair  be  not  amiss,  when,  saith  Zanchius,  we  despair  of  our  own  means,  and  rely 
wholly  upon  God :  but  that  species  is  not  here  meant.  This  pernicious  kind  of  des- 
peration is  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  hamicida  aiunus,  the  murderer  of  the  soul, 
as  Austin  terms  it,  a  fearful  passion,  wherein  the  party  oppressed  thinks  he  can  get 
no  ease  but  by  death,  and  is  fully  resolved  to  ofier  violence  unto  himself;  so  sensi- 
ble of  his  burthen,  and  impatient  of  his  cross,  that  he  hopes  by  death  alone  to  be 
freed  of  his  calamity  (though  it  prove  otherwise),  and  chooseth  with  Job  vi.  8.  9. 
xvii.  5.  ^^  Rather  to  be  strangled  and  die,  than  to  be  in  his  bonds."  "^The  part 
afiected  is  the  whole  soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it;  there  is  a  privation  of  joy, 
hope,  trust,  confidence,  of  present  and  future  good,  and  in  their  place  succeed  fear, 
sorrow,  &c.  as  in  the  symptoms  shall  be  shown.  The  heart  is  grieved,  the  con- 
science wounded,  the  mind  eclipsed  with  black  fumes  arising  from  those  perpetual 
tenors. 

SuBSECT.  III. —  Causes  of  Despair^  the  Devilf  Melancholy^  Meditation^  Distnuty 
Weakness  of  Faiih^  Rigid  Ministers^  Misunderstanding  Scriptures^  Guilty  Con- 
,    sciencesj  Sfc, 

The  principal  agent  and  procurer  of  this  mischief  is  the  devil ;  those  whom  God 
forsakes,  the  devil  by  his  permission  lays  hold  on.  Sometimes  he  persecutes  them 
with  that  worm  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  *'  Saul,  and  others.  The  poets  call 
it  Nemesis,  but  it  is  indeed  God's  just  judgment,  sero  sed  serio^  he  strikes  home  at 
last,  and  setteth  upon  them  ^  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  1  Thes.  ii.  "  This  temporary 
passion  made  David  cry  out,  ^^  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten 
me  in  thine  heavy  displeasure ;  for  thine  arrows  have  light  upon  me,  &c.  there  is 
nothing  sound  in  my  flesh,  because  of  thine  anger .^'  Again,  1  roar  for  the  very  grief 
of  my  heart :  and  Psalm  xxii.  ^^  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  and 
art  so  far  from  my  health,  and  the  words  of  my  crying  ?  I  am  like  to  water  poured 
out,  my  bones  are  out  of  joint,  mine  heart  is  like  wax,  that  is  molten  in  the  midst 
of  my  bowels."  So  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15  and  16  vers,  and  Psalm  cii.  ^  1  am  in  misery 
at  the  point  of  death,  from  my  youth  I  sufier  thy  terrors,  doubting  for  my  life;  thine 
indignations  have  gone  over  me,  and  thy  fear  hath  cut  me  ofil"  Job  doth  oflen  com- 
plain in  this  kind ;  and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the  devil  is  ready  to  try  and  tor- 
ment, ^^  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  If  he  find  them  merry,  saith  Gregory, 
^he  tempts  them  forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act;  if  pensive  and  sad,  to  a  desperate 
end."  ^ut  suadendo  blanditur^  aM  mnando  terret^  sometimes  by  fair  means,  some- 
times again  by  foul,  as  he  perceives  men  severally  inclined.  His  ordinary  engine  by 
which  he  produceth  this  effect,  is  the  melancholy  humour  itself,  which  is  halncum 
diabolic  the  deviPs  bath;  and  as  in  Saul,  those  evil  spirits  get  in  "as  it  were,  and 
take  possession  of  us.  Black  choler  is  a  shoeing-hom,  a  bait  to  allure  them,  inso- 
much that  many  writers  make  melancholy  an  ordinary  cause,  and  a  symptom  of 
despair,  for  that  such  men  are  most  apt,  by  reason  of  their  ill-disposed  temper,  to 
distrust,  fear,  grief,  mistake,  and  amplify  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive^  or 
falsely  apprehend.     Conscientia  scrupuhsa  nascitur  ex  vilio  naturally  compUxiom 

'^  Lih.  5.  lit.  21.  d«  rfgis  instiiut.    Qioniiim  portuba-  j  fidHitate  pro5ciacent.      *  Aberncthy.     •>  1  Sam.  it.  16. 
tiniiuai  deierrima.  "**  Reprobi  u»quft  ad  tinv.m  per-    "  Psal.  xxxviii.  vers.  9. 14.  >*  Immiioeiil  a»  otah 

tinaciter  penntunt.  Zanchius.  »  Vitiaro  ab  in-  |  genii,  Lein.  lib.  1.  eap.  1& 
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nelanchoUea  ^saith  Navarrus  cap.  27.  num.  282.  torn.  2.  co^.  6oi»cten.)  The  body 
Norks  upon  the  mind,  by  obfuscating  the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments,  which 
*  Perkins  illustrates  by  simile  of  an  artificer,  that  hath  a  bad  tool,  his  skill  is  good, 
ibility  correspondent,  by  reason  of  ill  tools  his  work  must  needs  be  lame  and  imper- 
ect.  But  melancholy  and  despair,  though  often,  do  not  always  concur;  jthere  is 
nuch  difference:  melanclioly  fears  without  a  cause,  this  upon  great  occasion; 
Melancholy  is  caused  by  fear  and  grief,  but  this  torment  procures  them  and  all  ex- 
remity  of  bitterness;  much  melancholy  is  without  affliction  of  conscience,  as 
^  Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  four  reasons ;  and  yet  melancholy  alone  may  be 
lometimes  a  sufficient  cause  of  this  terror  of  conscience.  ^Fselix  Plater  so  found 
t  in  his  observations,  ^  melancholicis  alii  damnatos  se  puianl^  Deo  curee  non  smil^  net 
pradestinati^  Sfc.  ^^They  think  they  are  not  predestinate,  God  hath  forsaken  them;'* 
ind  yet  otherwise  very  zealous  and  religious ;  and  'tis  common  to  be  seen,  ^  melan- 
choly for  fear  of  God's  judgment  and  hell-fire,  drives  men  to  desperation;  fear  and 
lorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  often  with  it."  Intolerable  pain  and  anguish, 
ong  sickness,  captivity,  misery,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and  those  lesser 
priefs,  do  sometimes  effect  it^  or  such  dismal  accidents.  Si  nan  stalim  reUvantur^ 
^Mercennus,  dnbilani  an  sit  DetiSy  if  they  be  not  eased  forthwith,  they  doubt  whether 
here  be  any  God,  they  rave,  curse,  ^  and  are  desperately  mad  because  good  men  are 
>ppressed,  wicked  men  flourish,  they  have  not  as  they  think  to  their  desert,"  and 
hrough  impatience  of  calamities  are  so  misafiected.  Democritus  put  out  his  eyes, 
le  malorum  civium  prosperos  videret  snccessus^  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see 
vicked  men  prosper,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  make  away  himself,  as  ^^  Agellius 
vrites  of  him.  Fslix  Plater  hath  a  memorable  example  in  this  kind,  of  a  painter's 
vife  in  Basil,  that  was  melancholy  for  her  son's  death,  and  for  melancholy  became 
lesperatc;  she  thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins,  *^^and  for  four  months  still 
aved,  that  she  was  in  hell-fire,  already  damned."  When  the  humour  is  stirred  up, 
!very  small  object  aggravates  and  incenseth  it,  as  the  parties  are  addicted.  *^The 
$ame  author  hath  an  example  of  a  merchant  man,  that  for  the  loss  of  a  little  wheat, 
vhich  he  had  over  long  kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  for  that  he  had  not  sold  it 
ooner,  or  given  it  to  the  poor,  yet  a  good  scholar  and  a  great  divine;  no  pereuasion 
vould  serve  to  the  contrary,  but  that  for  this  fact  he  was  damned :  in  other  matters 
'ery  judicious  and  discreet.  Solitaiiness,  much  fasting,  divine  meditation,  and  con- 
emplations  of  God's  judgments,  most  part  accompany  this  melancholy,  and  are 
Dain  causes,  as  *' Navarrus  holds;  to  converse  with  such  kinds  of  peraons  so  troubled, 
s  sufficient  occasion  of  trouble  to  some  men.  JVannuUl  oh  longas  inedias^  studia  ei 
nedilationes  calestesn  de  rebus  sacris  et  religions  semper  agitant^  Sfc.  Many,  (saith 
'.  Forestus)  through  long  fosting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  fall  into 
uch  fits;  and  as  L^mnius  adds,  lib.  4.  cap.  21,  "^^  Jf  they  be  solitary  given,  8uper-> 
titious,  precise,  or  very  devout :  seldom  shall  you  find  a  merchant,  a  soldier,  an  imK 
;eeper,  a  bawd,  a  host,  a  usurer,  so  troubled  in  mind,  they  have  cheverel  consciences 
hat  will  stretchy  they  are  seldom  moved  in  this  kind  or  molested:  young  men  and 
niddle  age  are  more  wild  and  less  apprehensive;  but  old  folks,  most  part,  such  as 
re  timorous  and  religiously  given."  Pet.  Forestus  ohseroai.  lib.  10.  cap.  12.  de  mor* 
'is  cerebri^  hath  a  fearful  example  of  a  minister,  that  through  precise  fasting  in  Lent, 
nd  overmuch  meditation,  contracted  this  mischief,  and  in  the  end  became  desperate^ 
bought  he  saw  devils  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  could  not  be  saved ;  he  smelled 
lothing,  as  he  said,  but  fire  and  brimstone,  was  already  in  hell,  and  would  ask  them, 
till,  if  they  did  not  "  smell  as  much.  I  told  him  he  was  melancholy,  but  he  laughed 
oe  to  scorn,  and  replied  that  he  saw  devils,  talked  with  them  in  good  earnest,  would 
pit  in  my  face,  and  ask  me  if  1  did  not  smell  brimstone,  but  at  kst  he  was  by  him 
ured.    Such  another  story  I  find  in  Plater  ohseroai.  lib.  I.   A  poor  fellow  had  done 


*>  CauM  of  eoofcience,  1. 1. 16.  **  Traet.  Melan. 

ipp.  33  et  34.  >Bc.  3.  de  mentia  alien.  Deo  minui 

.'  cure  eMW,  nee  ad  ■alutem  pnedeatinaloa  esse.  Ad 
^fpfrratinnein  acpe  ducit  licc  melancholia,  el  est  fre> 
URMiiwima  ob  siipplirii  metiim  cternuiuque  Judicium; 
lopror  et  mettis  in  de«ipuralionRm  pleriimt^iie  desinunt. 
Comment,  in  ]  cap.  gen.  artic  3.  quia  impii  florent. 
nni  opprimiintur,  J^  alius  ft  eon»ideniiioDe  hiijuf 
tria  deaperabundtti.  *  Ub.  90.  c  17.         **  Dua> 
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natam  ae  putavit.  at  f|uatuo(  menaaa  Gebenn*  pcenaa 
ientirtt.  »  iSm.  ob  trilicum  diutius  aervalum  eon* 

acientic  st imulia  affitalur, &,o.  *>  Tom.  S.  c. 87.  num. S88L 
conversatio  cum  icruptiloaia,  rifiUm,  Jejunia.  *^  t3oli« 
tarios  el  ciipenttitinana  plerumque  etagitaiooniCiGnlia, 
non  mercatorea,  litnonea,  cau|ion«*,  fcaneratores,  Ju. 
largiorem  bi  naeii  aunt  conscienliani.  Juvenes  pl«> 
rumque  cimflcieniiam  negliffunt,  aaoM  aulAiBt  tei 
"  Anaoa  aantia  aulpbiir  iaquit  t 


N  *«  iBCerniUfl  est  ilia  vox. 
Vox  ilia  fVilininatriz, 
Toaitruis  niinacior, 
Fragoribusqae  ccBli, 
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some  foul  oflence,  and  for  fourteen  days  would  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became  despe- 
rate, the  divines  about  him  could  not  ease  him,  **  but  so  he  died.  Continual  medita- 
tion of  God's  judgments  troubles  many,  Multi  oh  Hmoremfuturi  juduii^  saith  Guaii- 
nerius  cap.  5.  tract.  1 5.  et  suspicionem  desperabundi  sunt.  Dav^id  himself  compUiBs 
that  God's  judgments  terrified  his  soul,  Psalm  cxix.  part.  16.  vers.  8.  ^Mj  flesh 
trembleth  for  fear  of  thee,  and  I  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments."  Quoiies  diem  illam 
cogito  (saith  ^  Hierome)  tato  corpare  contremiscoj  I  tremble  as  often  as  1  think  of  it 
The  terrible  meditation  of  hell-fire  and  eternal  punishment  much  torments  a  sinfi^ 
silly  soul.  What's  a  thousand  years  to  eternity  ?  Ubi  maror^  vbi  fleius^  ubi  dohr 
sempUemiu.  Mors  sine  morte^  finis  nnefine ;  a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we  mar  Dot 
endure,  the  pain  is  so  grievous,  we  may  not  abide  an  hour,  a  night  is  intoleiaUe; 
and  what  shall  this  unspeakable  fire  then  be  that  bums  for  ever,  innumerable  infinhe 
millions  of  years,  in  omne  ctvum  in  atemum.   O  eternity! 

iBternitat  est  ilia  vox.  iEtemitas,  vtemitas 
meti  carens  et  oita,  Slc  Venat  coqnitqae  pccnK. 

Tonneiita  nulla  lerritant,  Aofet  hsc  p«nas  iodM*, 

Que  finiuntur  annis ;  C^ntoplicatqtte  flamii* kt. 

This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  souls,  especially  if  their  bodies  be 
preilisposed  by  melancholy,  they  religiously  given,  and  have  tender  consciences, 
every  small  object  afinghts  them,  the  very  inconsiderate  reading  of  Scripture  itsdC 
and  misinterpretation  of  some  places  of  it ;  as,  '^  Many  are  called,  few  ar^  chosea 
Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord.  Fear  not  little  fiock.  He  that  stands,  let  him  take 
heed  lest  he  fall.  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  That  nigiit 
two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  one  received,  the  other  left.  Strait  is  the  way  that  leads  to 
heaven,  and  few  there  are  that  enter  therein."  The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the 
sower,  ^  some  fell  on  barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.  Whom  he  hath  predesti- 
nated he  hath  chosen.  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy."  .V'« 
est  volentis  nee  currentis^  sed  miserentis  Dei,  These  and  the  like  places  terrily  tbe 
souls  of  many ;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  preposterously  conceived,  ofiend 
divers,  with  a  deal  of  foolish  presumption,  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  contempla- 
tion, solicitude,  wherein  they  trouble  and  puzzle  themselves  about  those  questioas 
of  grace,  free  will,  perseverance,  God's  secrets  \  they  will  know  more  than  is  re- 
vealed of  God  in  his  word,  human  capacity,  or  ignorance  can  apprehend,  and  too 
importunate  inquir}'  after  that  which  is  revealed ;  mysteries,  ceremonies,  observaticifi 
of  Sabbaths,  laws,  duties,  &c.,  with  many  such  which  the  casuists  discuss,  and 
schoolmen  broach,  which  divers  mistake,  misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to 
their  own  undoing,  and  so  fall  into  this  gulf.  *^  They  doubt  of  their  election,  how 
they  shall  know,  it,  by  what  signs.  And  so  far  forth,"  saith  Luther,  ^  with  such 
nice  points,  torture  and  crucify  themselves,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  all  thev 
get  by  it  is  this,  they  lay  open  a  gap  to  the  devil  by  desperation  to  cany  them  to 
hell ;"  but  the  greatest  harm  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thundering  ministers^  a  most 
frequent  cause  they  are  of  this  malady :  ^  ^  and  do  more  harm  in  the  church  ^saiib 
Erasmus)  than  they  that  flatter ;  great  danger  on  both  sides,  the  one  lulls  them 
asleep  in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them  to  despair."  Whereas,  "  St.  BemarJ 
well  adviseth,  ^'  We  should  not  meddle  with  the  one  without  the  other,  nor  speik 
of  judgment  without  mercy ;  the  one  alone  brings  desperation,  the  other  security" 
But  these  men  are  wholly  for  judgment ;  of  a  rigid  disposition  themselves,  there  is 
no  mercy  with  them,  no  salvation,  no  balsam  for  their  diseased  souls,  they  can  speak 
of  nothing  but  reprobation,  hell-fire,  and  damnation ;  as  they  did  Luke  xi.  46.  lade 
men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they  themselves  touch  not  with  a 
finger.  'Tis  familiar  with  our  papists  to  terrify  men's  souls  with  purgatory,  talef. 
visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the  most  generous  spirits,  ^^  to  *  require  cbarity^ 


**  Devporabundua  miaera  periit.  *  lo  17.  Jobaunia. 
Nnn  pauci  we  cruciant.  et  exciirnificaut  in  tantum,  ut 
non  parum  abvint  ab  insania;  neque  tamen  aliud  bac 
mentis  anxi«tat«  efficiunt,  quam  ut  diabolo  potestatem 
faeiant  ipsoa  per  desperationetn  ad  infernoa  producendi. 
*•  Drexeliuii  Nicet.  lib.  3.  cap.  II.  "  Eternity,  tbat  word, 
thai  tn'm«ndou»  word,  more  threatening  than  tbandere 


fold.**  "  Eoclesiaat.  1. 1.  Uaad  acio  an  mmjm  ««• 

erinien  ab  hia  qui  blandiuntar,  an  ab  bis  qui  territaa: 
ingena  utrinqoe  pericalun :  alii  ad  aeearitateaa  dacan.. 
alii  afflietiooum  magniludiBe  oteaten  abaocbaat,  et  .t 
deapemtionero  trahuat.  *  Be'm.  Mip.  I6i.  cant.  I 

altenim  aine  altero  proferre  non  expedit;  ntorCM^*' 
aoliua  judicii  in  deapierationem  pnedpitat,  ef  mia^t' 


and  tbe  artillery  of  heaven— Eternity,  tbat  word,  with-  .  cordis  fallax  oalentatio  peaaimam  grnerat  aecanusfm 
out  end  or  origin.    No  lormenta  affright  ua  which  are    **  In  Luc.  bom.  103.  exigunt  ab  aliia  charitatcaa.  brac4 


limited  to  yam:  Eternity,  eternity,  oocnpiea  and  in-  .  centiam,  cum  ipai  nil  apecteot  pivter  lihadiacai,  u~ 
Samea  th«>  heart— tbia  it  i«  that  daily  augmenta  our  aaf- }  vidiam,  avaritiaai. 
fsriafB,  and  anuitipiiM  our  beart*barninga  a  hundred-  j 


Mem.  2.  Suba.  3.] 


Despair  Ms  Causes, 
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as  Brentius  observes,  ^  of  others,  bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when  they  them- 
selves  breathe  nought  but  lust,  envy,  covetousness.'^  They  teach  others  to  fast,  give 
alms,  do  penance,  and  crucify  their  mind  with  superstitious  observations,  bread  and 
Mrater,  hair  clothes,  whips,  and  the  like,  when  they  themselves  have  all  the  dainties 
the  world  can  afford,  lie  on  a  down-bed  with  a  courtezan  in  their  arms :  Heu  quan- 
tum patimur  pro  Ckristo^  as  '°^  he  said,  what  a  cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult  over 
and  terrify  men's  souls !  Our  indiscreet  pastors  many  of  them  come  not  far  behind, 
iHrhilst  in  their  ordinary  sermons  they  speak  so  much  of  election,  predestination,  re- 
probation, ab  atemo^  subtraction  of  grace,  pneterition,  voluntary  permission,  &c.,  by 
^vhat  signs  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  themselves,  whether  they  be  God's 
true  children  elect,  an  sint  reprohi^  pradestinati,  Sfc^  with  such  scrupulous  points, 
they  still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  God's  judgments  without  respect,  intempestively 
rail  at  and  pronounce  them  damned  in  all  auditories,  for  giving  so  much  to  sports 
and  honest  recreations,  making  every  small  fault  and  thing  indifferent  an  irremissible 
ofi^nce,  they  so  rent,  tear  and  wound  men's  consciences,  that  they  are  almost  mad, 
and  at  their  wits'  end. 

^  These  bitter  potions  (saith  *  Erasmus)  are  still  in  their  mouths,  nothing  but  gall 
and  horror,  and  a  mad  noise,  they  make  all  their  auditors  desperate :"  many  are 
iwounded  by  this  means,  and  they  commonly  that  are  most  devout  and  precise,  have 
been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  salvation ;  they  that  have  tender 
consciences,  that  follow  sermons,  frequent  lectures,  that  have  indeed  least  cause, 
they  are  most  apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into  these  miseries.  I  have  heard  some  com- 
plain of  Parson's  Resolution,  and  other  books  of  like  nature  (good  otherwise),  they 
are  too  tragical,  too  much  dejecting  men,  aggravating  ofiences :  great  care  and  choice, 
much  discretion  is  required  in  this  kind. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  own  conscience,  sense  of  our 
sins,  and  God's  anger  justly  deserved,  a  guilty  conscience  for  some  foul  offence  for- 
merly committed, *  O  miser  Oreste^ quid marbi  te  perditf  Or:  Conscientia^  Sum 

enim  mihi  conscius  de  malis  perpetratis,^  ^^  A  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast," 
but  a  galled  conscience  is  as  great  a  torment  as  can  possibly  happen,  a  still  baking 
oven,  (so  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyph,  compares  it)  another  hell.  Our  conscience, 
which  is  a  great  ledger  book,  wherein  are  written  all  our  offences,  a  register  to  lay 
them  up,  (which  those  ^Egyptians  in  their  hieroglyphics  expressed  by  a  mill,  as  well 
for  the  continuance,  as  for  the  torture  of  it)  grinds  our  souls  with  the  remembrance 
of  some  precedent  sins,  makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  condemn  our  ownselves. 
^  '^  Sin  lies  at  door,"  &c.  I  know  there  be  many  other  causes  assigned  by  Zanchius, 
*  Musculus,  and  the  rest ;  as  incredulity,  infidelity,  presumption,  ignorance,  blind- 
ness, ingratitude,  discontent,  those  five  grand  miseries  in  Aristotle,  ignominy,  need, 
sickness,  enmity,  death,  &c.;  but  this  of  conscience  is  the  greatest, '' Instar  ulceris 
corpus  jugiter  perceUens :  The  scrupulous  conscience  (as  ^  Peter  Forestus  calls  it) 
which  tortures  so  many,  that  either  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  their  un worthi- 
ness, and  consideration  of  their  own  dissolute  life,  ^^  accuse  themselves  and  aggra- 
vate every  small  offence,  when  there  is  no  such  cause,  misdoubting  in  the  meantime 
God's  mercies,  they  fall  into  these  inconveniences."  The  poet  calls  them  'furies 
dire,  but  it  is  the  conscience  alone  which  is  a  thousand  witnesses  to  accuse  us, 
^Wocte  dieque  suum  gestarU  in  peclore  testem,  A  continual  testor  to  give  in  evidence, 
to  empanel  a  jury  to  examine  us,  to  cry  guilty,  a  persecutor  with  hue  and  cry  to  fol- 
low, an  apparitor  to  summon  us,  a  bailiff  to  carry  us,  a  Serjeant  to  arrest,  an  attorney 
to  plead  against  us,  a  gaoler  to  torment,  a  judge  to  condemn,  still  accusing,  denounc- 
ing, torturing  and  molesting.  And  as  the  statue  of  Juno  in  that  holy  city  near  Eu- 
phrates in  "  Assyria  will  look  still  towards  you,  sit  where  you  will  in  her  temple,  she 
stares  full  upon  you,  if  you  go  by,  she  follows  with  her  eye,  in  all  sites,  places,  con- 
venticles, actions,  our  conscience  will  be  stUl  ready  to  accuse  us.    Afler  many  plea- 


iw  Leo  deciniu«(.  *  Deo  futiiro  jiiUicio,  de  darona- 

tione  horrendiini  crepnnt,  pi  aniBraii  illas  poiationefl  in 
ore  aemper  habfitit,  iit  miiliod  imie  in  tlo8p«>rutionein 
eogant.  •  Eiiripi<iH«i.    "  O  wmched  Oretitev,  what 

malady  eonaoniei  you  7  *  *  "  ConM:ipnc«,  for  1  am 

eonacibiiaof  evit."  •Pinriiifi.  iGen.  iv. 

•9  caoaea  MukcuIum  innkea.  i  Plutarch.         •  Alioa 


misere  caaliyat  plena  acnipulia  onsrientiR.  nudum  in 
wirpo  querunt,  Rt  ubi  nulla  canna  aubr*«t.  mivpricnniia 
divinao  diflldenlea,  ae  Oroo  deatinant.  •Coeliua, 

lib.  6.  1*  Juvenal.    "  Night  and  day  they  carry 

their  witneaaea  in  the  breast."  "  Lucian.  de  dea 

Syria.  Bi  adatiteria,  te  aspicit ;  ai  tranaeaa,  viao  te 
aequitur. 
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sant  (lay«s  and  fortunate  adventures,  merry  tides,  this  conscience  at  last  doth 
ns.    Well  he  may  escape  temporal  punishment,  ^  bribe  a  corrupt  judge,  and  avoid 
the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  for  a  time;  ^for  ^whoever  saw  (saith  Chrysostooi) 
a  covetous  man  troubled  in  mind  when  he  is  telling  of  his  money,  an  adulterer  rooum 
with  his  mistress  in  his  arms  ?  we  are  then  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  perceive  no- 
thing :"  yet  as  the  prodigal  son  had  dainty  (are,  sweet  music  at  fint,  menrj  com- 
pany, jovial  entertainment,  but  a  cruel  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as  wormwood, 
a  fearful  visitation  commonly  follows.    And  the  devil  that  then  told  thee  that  it  wis 
a  light  sin,  or  no  sin  at  all,  now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and  telleth  thee,  thai 
it  is  a  most  irremissible  oflence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and  Judas,  to  bring  them  u> 
despair ;  every  small  circumstance  before  neglected  and  contemned,  will  now  amplify 
itself,  rise  up  in  judgment,  and  accuse  the  dust  of  their  shoes,  dumb  creatures,  as  u> 
Lucian's  t3rrant,  lectus  et  candeUi,  the  bed  and  candle  did  b«ir  witness,  to  torment 
their  souls  for  their  sins  past.    Tragical  examples  in  this  kind  are  too  familiar  and 
common :  Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Garacalla,  were  in  such  horror  of 
conscience  for  their  offences  committed,  murders,  rapes,  extortions,  injuries,  that  they 
were  weary  of  their  lives,  and  could  get  nobody  to  kill  them.    **  Kennetus,  King  of 
Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his  nephew  Malcom,  King  Dufle's  son,  Prince  of 
Cumberland,  and  with  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations  dissembled  the  matter  a 
long  time,  **  ^  at  last  his  conscience  accused  him,  his  unquiet  soul  could  not  rest  day 
or  night,  he  was  terrified  with  fearful  dreams,  visions,  and  so  miserably  tormented 
all  his  life.''     It  is  strange  to  read  what  ''Cominaeus  hath  written  of  Louia  XI.  that 
French  King;  of  Charles  VIIL;  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Naples;  in  the  fury  of  his 
passion  how  he  came  into  Sicily,  and  what  pranks  he  played.    Guicciardini,  a  man 
most  unapt  to  believe  lies,  relates  how  that  Ferdinand  his  father's  ghost  who  before 
bad  died  for  grief,  came  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  French  King«  he 
thought  every  man  cried  France,  France;  the  reason  of  it  (saith  Comimens)  was 
because  he  was  a  vile  tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  oppressor  of  his  subjects,  he  boui^ht 
up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at  his  own  price,  sold  abbeys  to  Jews  and  Falk- 
oners ;  both  Ferdinand  his  father,  and  he  himself  never  made  conscience  of  any  com- 
mitted sin ;  and  to  conclude,  saith  he,  it  was  impossible  to  do  worse  than  they  did. 
Why  was  Pausanias  the  Spartan  tyrant,  Nero,  Otho,  Galba,  so  persecuted  with  spirits 
in  every  house  they  came,  but  for  their  murders  which  they  had  committed  ?  "  Why 
doth  the  devil  haunt  many  men's  houses  after  their  deaths,  appear  to  them  living, 
and  take  possession  of  their  habitations,  as  h  were,  of  their  palaces,  but  because  of 
their  several  villanies  ?   Why  had  Richard  the  Third  such  fearful  dreams,  saith  Poly- 
dore,  but  for  his  frequent  murders?    Why  was  Herod  so  tortured  in  hia  mind? 
because  he  had  made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.    Why  was  Theodoric,  the  King  of 
the  Goths,  so  suspicious,  and  so  affrighted  with  a  fish  head  alone,  but  that  he  had 
murdered  Symmachus,  and  Boethius  his  son-in-law,  those  worthy  Romans?    Cslius, 
lib,  27.  cap.  22.    See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his  qui  sero  a  Atimtne  jnaun^ 
ter,  and  in  his  book  De  tranquillitaU  antnii,  4rc.    Yea,  and  sometimes  GOD  him- 
self hath  a  hand  in  it,  to  show  his  power,  humiliate,  exercise,  and  to  try  their  faith, 
i divine  temptation,  Perkins  calls  it,  Cos.  cons,  lib,  I.  cap.S.  sect.  1.)  to  punish  then 
or  their  sins.   God  the  avenger,  as  *'  David  terms  him,  ultar  d  tergo  Deus^  his  wrath 
is  apprehended  of  a  guilty  soul,  as  by  Saul  and  Judas,  which  the  poets  expressed  by 
Adrastia,  or  Nemesis : 

****  Awequitur  Nemeniqae  riram  vestigia  MfTAt, 
Nc  male  quid  fkcias.** 

And  she  is,  as  "*  Ammianus,  lib,  14.  describes  her,  ^  the  queen  of  causes,  and  mode- 
rator of  things,"  now  she  pulls  down  the  proud,  now  she  rears  and  encourageth  those 
that  are  good;  he  gives  instance  in  his  Eusebius;  Nicephorus,  lib.  10.  cap,  35.  ecclea. 
hist  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.     Fearful  examples  of  God's  just  judgment,  wrath 

n  Prima  Imbc  est  ultio,  quod  ae  JudiiM  nemo  noeru 
ateolvitiir,  Improba  quamvi*  ^rMtia  fallacif  prctorit 
vleprit  iirnaoi.  Juvenal.  "Quis  unquam  vidil  ava- 
rum  nnitt,  dum  lucrum  Mdeei,  ndulterum  dum  pntitur 
votn,  lugere  in  pfrpetrnndo  acelere?  vnluptate  Humus 
ebrii,  proinde  nnn  w'ntimus,  &e.  ><  BuctiJinan,  lib.  6. 
Hist .  Scot.  >*Animuaronscientia  sceleris  i  nq  u  iet  us, 
•ttUum  admiait  faudium,  sed  semper  veiatua  noctu  et 


interdiu  per  somnoin  visis  borrore  plenis  p■traDell^ 
tn»,  Jkc  M  De  bello  Neapol.         n  Thi rem  d»  \arm 

inf^stis,  part  I.  cap.  ft.  Nero*8  mottiw  was  still  la  las 
eyes.  «*  Psal.  zlir.  I.  '•**  And  Neawm  mt. 

sues  and  notices  the  steps  oT  men,  lest  yoa 
any  evil.**  **Refina  causaruiB  et  arbitim 

nunc  erectaa  eervicea  opprimit,  Ax. 
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.nd  vengeance,  are  to  be  found  in  all  histories,  of  some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death 
vith  rats  and  mice,  as  ''  Popelius,  the  second  King  of  Poland,  ann.  830,  his  wife  and 
hildren ;  the  like  story  is  of  Hatto,  Archbishop  of  JVfentz,  ann.  969,  so  devoured  by 
hese  vennin,  which  howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuit  Mogunt.  rerum  lib,  4.  cap,  5. 
mpugn  by  twenty-two  arguments,  Tritemius,  '^  Munster,  Magdeburgenses,  and  many 
others  relate  for  a  truth.  Such  another  example  I  find  in  Geraldus  Gambrensis  Itin. 
uam.  lib,  2.  cap,  2,  and  where  not  ? 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrors  of  conscience,  affrighting  punishments  which  are  so 
requent,  or  whatsoever  else  may  cause  or  aggravate  this  fearful  malady  in  other 
eligions,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  a  papist  at  any  time  should  despair,  or  be 
roubled  for  his  sins ;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a  caitifi^  so  notorious  a  villaiDi 
o  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of  that  treasure  of  indulgences  and  merits  of  which  the 
lOpe  is  dispensator,  he  may  have  free  pardon  and  plenary  remission  of  all  his  sins* 
i^iiere  be  so  many  general  pardons  for  ages  to  come,  forty  thousand  years  to  comey 
o  many  jubilees,  so  frequent  gaol-deliveries  out  of  purgatory  for  all  souls,  now 
iving,  or  after  dissolution  of  the  body,  so  many  particular  masses  daily  said  in  seve- 
d  churches,  so  many  altars  consecrated  to  this  purpose,  that  if  a  man  have  either 
loney  or  friends,  or  will  take  any  pains  to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a  mass,  say 
o  many  paternosters,  undergo  such  and  such  penance,  he  cannot  do  amiss,  it  is 
Impossible  his  mind  should  be  troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to  molest  him. 
(esides  that  Taxa  Camera  ^postolicce^  which  was  first  published  to  get  money  in  the 
ays  of  Leo  Decimus,  that  sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the  same  ends,  sets 
own  such  easy  rates  and  dispensations  for  all  offences,  for  peijury,  murder,  incest, 
dultery,  &c.,  for  so  many  grosses  or  dollars  (able  to  invite  any  man  to  sin,  and  pro- 
oke  him  to  offend,  methinks,  that  otherwise  would  not)  such  comfortable  remis- 
ion,  so  gentle  and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at  hand,  with  so  small  cost  and  suit 
btained,  that  I  cannot  see  how  he  that  hath  any  friends  amongst  them  (as  I  say)  or 
loney  in  his  purse,  or  will  at  least  to  ease  himself,  can  any  way  miscarry  or  be 
lisafi^cted,  how  he  should  be  desperate,  in  danger  of  damnation,  or  troubled  in 
lind.  Their  ghostly  Others  can  so  readily  apply  remedies,  so  cunningly  string  and 
nstring,  wind  and  unwind  their  devotions,  play  upon  their  consciences  with  plausi- 
le  speeches  and  terrible  threats,  for  their  best  advantage  settle  and  remove,  erect 
rith  such  &cility  and  deject,  let  in  and  out,  that  ]  cannot  perceive  how  any  man 
mongst  them  should  much  or  often  labour  of  this  disease,  or  finally  miscarry.  The 
auses  above  named  must  more  frequently  therefore  take  hold  in  others. 


17BSECT.  IV. — Symptoms  of  Despair^  Fear^  Sorrow^  Stispicionj  dnxietyj  Horror  of 

Conscience^  Fearful  Dreams  and  Visions. 

As  shoemakers  do  when  they  bring  home  shoes,  still  cry  leather  is  dearer  and 
earer,  may  1  justly  say  of  those  melancholy  symptoms :  these  of  despair  are  most 
iolent,  tragical,  and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest,  not  to  be  expressed  but  negatively, 
8  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be  endured ;  ^^  for  a  wounded  spirit  who  can 
•ear  it?''  Prov.  xviii.  19.  What,  therefore,  ''Timanthes  did  in  his  picture  of  Iphige- 
;ia,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  when  he  had  painted  Chalcas  mourning,  Ulysses  sad, 
>ut  most  sorrowful  Menelaiis ;  and  showed  all  his  art  in  expressing  a  variety  of 
flections,  he  covered  the  maid's  father  Agamemnon's  head  with  a  veil,  and  left  it  to 
very  spectator  to  conceive  what  he  would  himself;  for  that  true  passion  and  sor- 
ow  in  stmmo  gradu,  such  as  his  was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphered.  What 
le  did  in  his  picture,  1  will  do  in  describing  the  symptoms  of  despair ;  imagine  what 
hou  canst,  fear,  sorrow,  furies,  grief,  pain,  terror,  anger,  dismal,  ghastly,  tedious, 
rksome,  &.c.  it  is  not  sufficient,  it  comes  far  short,  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  con- 
eive  it.  Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract,  a  quintessence,  a  compound,  a  mixture 
»f  all  feral  maladies,  tyrannical  tortures,  plagues,  and  perplexities.  There  is  no 
ickness  almost  but  physic  provideth  a  remedy  for  it ;  to  every  sore  chirurgery  will 
irovide  a  slave ;  friendship  helps  poverty ;  hope  of  liberty  easeth  imprisonment ; 


•iAI«z.  OafuinQB  eatal.  reg.  Pol. 
funster,  et  Magde.  *  PlitiiQt,  cap. 

lunptis  aflbctifitti,  AfanemDonii  cap 


*  Cosmof . 

lai.  as.  Con. 

caput   velAVit,  ut 


omnea  queni  poasent,  maximum  moerorem  in  Virginia 
patre  cogitareat. 
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suit  and  favour  revoke  banishment ;  authority  and  time  wear  away  reproarh :  bet 
what  physic,  what  chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority  can  relieve,  bear  out, 
assuage,  or  expel  a  troubled  conscience  ?  A  quiet  mind  cureth  all  them*,  bat  all  they 
cannot  comfort  a  distressed  soul :  who  can  put  to  silence  the  voice  of  desperation  ? 
All  that  is  single  in  other  melancholy,  Horribile^  dirum^  pesiilens^  atrox^  fervmy  coo- 
cur  in  this,  it  is  more  than  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree ;  a  burning  fever  of  the 
soul ;  so  mad,  saith  '*  Jacchinus,  by  this  misery ;  fear,  sorrow,  and  despair,  he  poti 
for  ordinary  symptoms  of  melancholy.  They  are  in  great  pain  and  horror  of  miod, 
distraction  of  soul,  restless,  full  of  continual  fears,  cares,  torments,  anxieties,  thej 
can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest, 

>  **  Pf>rpettia  impieia*.  nee  meiiMe  tempore  ceMat,        I  **  Neither  at  bed,  nor  yet  at  boaid, 

£xaKilat  vesana  quien,  aomnique  fureolea.**  |  Will  aojr  mt  despair  mttard." 

Fear  takes  away  their  content,  and  dries  the  blood,  wasteth  the  marrow,  alters  their 
countenance,  ^  even  in  their  greatest  delights,  singing,  dancing,  dalliance,  they  ait 
still  (saith  "Lemnius)  tortured  in  their  souls.^  It  consumes  them  to  nought,  ^  I  m 
like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  (saith  David  of  himself,  temporally  afflicted),  an  owL 
because  of  thine  indignation,^'  Psalm  cii.  8,  10,  and  Psalm  Iv.  4.  ^  My  heart  trem- 
bleth  within  me,  and  the  terrors  of  death  have  come  upon  me ;  fear  and  IrembliBg 
are  come  upon  me,  &c.  at  death's  door,"  Psalm  cvii.  18.  ^  Their  soul  abbofs  all 
manner  of  meats."  Their  **  sleep  is  (if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subject  to  fearful  dreams 
and  terrors.  Peter  in  his  bonds  slept  secure,  for  he  knew  God  protected  him ;  and 
Tully  makes  it  an  ailment  of  Roscius  Amerinus'  innocency,  that  he  killed  not  his 
father,  because  he  so  securely  slept.  Those  martyrs  in  the  primitive  church  were 
most  "  cheerful  and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions ;  but  it  is  far  otlierwiie 
with  these  men,  tossed  in  a  sea,  and  that  continually  without  rest  or  intennissioD, 
they  can  think  of  nought  that  is  pleasant,  "^^  their  conscience  will  not  let  them  be 
quiet,"  in  perpetual  fear,  anxiety,  if  they  be  not  ye}  apprehended,  they  are  io  doubt 
still  they  shall  be  ready  to  betray  themselves,  as  C^in  did,  he  thinks  every  man  wiH 
kill  him ;  *^  and  roar  for  the  grief  of  heart,"  Psalm  xxxviii.  8,  as  David  did ;  as  Job 
did,  XX.  3,  21,  22,  &c.,  ^  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  misery,  and  liie 
to  them  that  have  heavy  hearts  ?  which  long  for  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it 
more  than  treasures,  and  rejoice  when  they  can  find  the  grave."  They  are  geaerally 
weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembling  heart  they  have,  a  sorrowful  mind,  and  little  or  no 
rest.  Terror  ubique  tremor^  timer  undiqtie  tt  undique  terror.  ^  Fears,  terrois,  and 
affrights  in  all  places,  at  all  times  and  seasons."  Cibum  et  pot  urn  pertinadUr  a^tr^ 
santur  multi^  nodum  in  scirpo  quctrilantes^  et  culpam  imaginantes  ubi  nulla  est^  as 
Wierus  writes  de  Lamlu  lib.  3.  c.  7.  ^  they  refuse  many  of  them  meat  and  drinL 
cannot  rest,  aggravating  still  and  supposing  grievous  offences  where  there  are  none.*' 
God's  heavy  wrath  is  kindled  in  their  souls,  and  notwithstanding  their  continoal 
prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or  ease  at  all,  but  a 
most  intolerable  torment,  and  insufierable  anguish  of  conscience,  and  that  makes 
them,  through  impatience,  to  murmur  against  God  many  times,  to  rave,  to  blaspheme. 
turn  atheists,  and  seek  to  o^r  violence  to  themselves.  Deut  xxviii.  65,  66.  ^  la 
the  morning  they  wish  for  evening,  and  for  morning  in  the  evening,  for  the  sight  of 
their  eyes  which  they  see,  and  fear  of  hearts."  "^  Marinus  Mercennus,  in  his  Coo- 
ment  on  Genesis,  makes  mention  of  a  desperate  friend  of  his,  whom,  amongst  otheis. 
he  came  to  visit,  and  exhort  to  patience,  that  broke  out  into  most  blasphemoas  athe- 
istical speeches,  too  fearful  to  relate,  when  they  wished  him  to  trust  in  God,  Qsis 
est  ille  Deus  {inquit)  tU  serviam  illiy  quid  proderit  si  oraverim  ;  si  prasens  est^  cmr 
non  succurrit?  cur  non  me  carcere^  inedia^  squalors  confectum  Itberatf  quid  tffc 
feci  ?  Sfc,  absit  d  me  hujusmodi  Deus.  Another  of  his  acquaintance  broke  out  into 
uke  atheistical  blasphemies,  u(K>n  his  wife's  death  raved,  cursed,  said  and  did  he 
cared  not  what.     And  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  with  them  all,  many  of  them,  ia 


.  1 


MCap.  19.  ia  9l  Rhaaia.  » lav.  Sat.  13  "  Men 
tern  enpit  liDior  hie;  vultam,  totuinque  c«irporia  babi- 
tuni  iiDMiutat.  etiam  in  deliciit,  in  tripadiM,  in  syro* 
powla,  in  amplezu  eonjugif  carnificinam  excrcet,  lib.  4. 
cap.  31.  SI  Non    ainit   conMieniia    taka   liuoit- 

nea  recta  verba  proferre,  aut  rerlia  quenquani  oculi* 
. — . — ^^  ^1^  omni  bomlnum  coetu  eoadem  ezteraiinal, 


et  dormientM  perterrefacit.    Phikwt.  libu  1. 
Apolionii.  **  Kuaebiua,  Nioepboraa 

lib.  4.  c  17.  •Seoeea,  lib.  la  epiat.  MS.    Cm 

acientia  aliud  agere  non  paiiiur,  pertarbataa  «itaa 
airunt,  uunquam  vacant,  ac.  **  Artie  X  ca.  I.  fa. 

230.  quod  horrendiiui  diciu.  deaperabamdHa  untdaai  at 
preaentr  cttoi  ad  patientiam  tertareuur,  ^i^ 
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their  extremity,  thiok  they  hear  and  see  Tisions,  outcrieSf  confer  with  devils^  that 
they  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  hell-fire,  already  damned,  quite  forsaken  of 
God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  mercy,  or  grace,  hope  of  salvation,  their  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  is  already  past,  and  not  to  be  revoked,  the  devil  will  cer- 
tainly have  them.  Never  was  any  living  creature  in  such  torment  before,  in  such  a 
miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of  mind,  no  hope,  no  faith,  past  cure,  reprobate, 
continually  tempted  to  make  away  themselves.  Something  talks  with  them,  they 
spit  fire  and  brimstone,  they  cannot  but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent,  believe  or 
think  a  good  thought,  so  far  carried ;  tU  cogantur  ad  impia  cogilandum  etiam  contra 
voluntatem^  said  ''  Foelix  Plater,  ad  blasphemiam  erga  deum^  ad  tnuUa  horrenda  pet" 
petranda^  ad  nanus  violentas  sibi  inferendasy  ^c,  and  in  their  distracted  fits  and 
desperate  humours,  to  ofier  violence  to  others,  their  familiar  and  dear  friends  some* 
times,  or  to  mere  strangers,  upon  very  small  or  no  occasion ;  for  he  that  cares  not 
for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's  life.  They  think  evil  against  their  wills ; 
that  which  they  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs  think,  do,  and  speak.  He  gives 
instance  in  a  patient  of  his,  that  when  he  would  pray,  had  such  evil  thoughts  still 
suggested  to  him,  and  wicked  ''^  meditations.  Another  instance  he  hath  of  a  woman 
that  was  oAen  tempted  to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme  and  kill  herself.  Sometime^  the 
devil  (as  they  say)  stands  without  and  talks  with  them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them, 
as  they  think,  and  there  speaks  and  talks  as  to  such  as  are  possessed  :  so  A(k>11o- 
dorus,  in  Plutarch,  thought  his  heart  spake  within  him.  There  is  a  most  memora- 
ble example  of  ^Francis  Spira,  an  advocate  of  Padua,  Ann.  1545,  that  being  despe- 
rate, by  no  counsel  of  learned  men  could  be  comforted :  he  ielt  (as  he  said)  the 
pains  of  hell  in  his  soul ;  in  all  other  things  he  discoursed  aright,  but  in  this  most 
mad.  Frismelica,  Bullovat,  and  some  other  excellent  physicians,  could  neither  make 
him  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  no  persuasion  could  ease  him.  Never  pleaded  any  man  so 
well  for  himself,  as  this  man  did  against  himself,  and  so  he  desperately  died.  Springer, 
a  lawyer,  hath  written  his  life.  Cardinal  Crescence  died  so  likewise  desperate  at 
Verona,  still  he  thought  a  black  dog  followed  him  to  his  death-bed,  no  man  could 
drive  the  dog  away,  Sleiden.  com,  23.  cop.  lib.  3.  Whilst  I  was  writing  this  Treatise, 
saith  Montaltus,  cap.  2.  de  meL  ^^  A  nun  came  to  me  for  help,  well  for  all  other 
matters,  but  troubled  in  conscience  for  Ave  years  last  past ;  she  is  almost  mad,  and 
not  able  to  resist,  thinks  she  halh  otiended  God,  and  is  certainly  damned."  Fcslix 
Plater  hath  store  of  instances  of  such  as  thought  themselves  damned,  ^  forsaken  of 
God,  &c.  One  amongst  the  rest,  that  durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  near  the 
Rhine,  for  fear  to  make  away  himself,  because  then  he  was  most  especially  tempted. 
These  and  such  like  symptoms  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  the  malady  itself  is 
more  or  less ;  some  will  hear  good  counsel,  some  will  not ;  some  desire  help,  some 
reject  all,  and  will  not  be  eased. 

• 

SuBSECT.  V. — Prognostics  of  Despair^  Atheism^  Blasphemy^  violent  death,  Sfc. 

Most  part  these  kind  of  persons  make  ''away  themselves,  some  are  mad,  blas- 
pheme, curse,  deny  God,  but  most  ofier  violence  to  their  own  persons,  and  some- 
times to  others.  ^^  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?"  Prov.  xviii.  14.  As  Cain,  Saul, 
Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith,  Pilate  died  desperate  eight  years 
after  Christ.  ''Fcelix  Plater  hath  collected  jnany  examples.  '''A  merchant's  wife 
that  was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations,  in  the  night  rose  from  her  bed,  and 
out  of  the  window  broke  her  neck  into  the  street :  another  drowned  himself  despe- 
rate as  he  was  in  the  Rhine :  some  cut  their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But 
this  needs  no  illustration.  It  is  controverted  by  some,  whether  a  man  so  ofiering 
violence  to  himself,  dying  desperate,  may  be  saved,  ay  or  no  ?  If  they  die  so  obsti- 
nately and  suddenly,  that  they  cannot  so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst  is  to 
be  suspected,  because  they  die  impenitent.  ^  If  their  death  had  been  a  little  more 
lingering,  wherein  they  might  have  some  leisure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy, 


n  Lib.  1.  obwr.  cap.  3.  *^  Ad  inaladicndum  Deo. 

MGoolnrt.  *>  Dum  Imbc  Kribo,  imptorat  openi  ineam 
nonacba.in  rHiquis  Mna, et  Judicio  recta.  per.S.anno8 
meianehuliea ;  damnatum  ae  dicit,  eonscientic  stimultia 
oppreasa,  tte.  **  Alioa  conqaareiiUM  audivi  ae 


ex  damnatonim  numero.  Deo  non  esse  eune  aliaqua 
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charity  may  judge  the  best ;  clivers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very  act  of  hang- 
ing and  drowning  themselves,  and  so  brought  ad  sanam  mentemj  they  have  bm 
very  penitent,  much  abhorred  their  former  act,  confessed  that  they  have  repented  iu 
an  instant,  and  cried  for  mercy  in  their  hearts.  If  a  man  put  desperate  hands  upoo 
himself,  by  occasion  of  madness  or  melancholy,  if  he  have  given  testimony  before 
of  his  regeneration,  in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so  much  out  of  his  will,  as  ex  ri 
morbij  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of  it,  as  *  Turks  do,  that  think  all  foob 
and  madmen  go  directly  to  heaven. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Cure  of  Despair  by  Physic^  Good  Counselj  Comforts,  Sfc. 

ExPBRiENCE  teacheth  us,  that  though  many  die  obstinate  and  wilful  in  this  mahdj, 
yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to  resist  and  overcome,  seek  for  help  and  find  comfort, 
are  taken  s  fancihus  Erebi^  from  the  chops  of  hell,  and  out  of  the  devil's  paws^ 
though  they  have  by  *^  obligation,  given  themselves  to  him.  Some  out  of  their  own 
strength,  and  God's  assistance,  ^  Though  He  kill  me,  (saith  Job,)  yet  will  I  trust  ia 
Him,''  out  of  good  counsel,  advice  and  physic.  ^  Bellovacus  cured  a  monk  by  alter- 
ing his  habit,  and  course  of  life :  Plater  many  by  physic  alone.  But  for  the  ummc 
part  they  must  concur;  and  they  take  a  Mnrong  course  that  think  to  overcome  this 
feral  passion  by  sole  physic ;  and  they  are  as  much  out,  that  think  to  work  this  eflect 
by  good  service  alone,  though  both  be  forcible  in  themselves,  yet  vis  vniia  f artier^ 

^they  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  this  disease:" alter ius  sic  altera pose'U  ofa^. 

For  physic  the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  this  as  in  other  melancholy ;  dieu 
air,  exercise,  all  those  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  &c.  are  to  be  rectified 
by  the  same  means.  They  must  not  be  left  solitary,  or  to  themselves,  never  idle, 
never  out  of  company.  Counsel,  good  comfort  is  to  be  applied,  as  they  shall  see 
the  parties  inclined,  or  to  the  causes,  whether  it  be  loss,  fear,  be  gnef,  discontent,  or 
some  such  feral  accident,  a  guilty  conscience,  or  otherwise  by  frequent  meditation, 
too  grievous  an  apprehension,  and  consideration  of  his  former  life ;  by  hearing,  read- 
ing of  Scriptures,  good  divines,  good  advice  and  conference,  applying  God's  word  to 
their  distressed  souls,  it  must  be  corrected  and  counterpoised.  Many  excellent  exhor- 
tations, phnenetical  discourses,  are  extant  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  any  way 
troubled  iu  mind :  Perkins,  Greenham,  Hayward,  Bright,  Abemethy,  Bolton,  Cui- 
mannus,  Helroingius,  Cielius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Laurentius,  are  copious  on  this  sub- 
ject: Azorius,  Navarrus,  Sayrus,  &c.,  and  such  as  have  written  cases  of  conscience 
amongst  our  pontifical  writers.  But  because  these  men's  works  are  not  to  all  parties 
at  hand,  so  parable  at  all  times,  I  will  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  such  as  are  afflicted, 
at  the  request  of  some  ^  friends,  recollect  out  of  their  voluminous  treatises,  some  few 
such  comfortable  speeches,  exhortations,  arguments,  advice,  tending  to  this  sut»ject> 
and  out  of  God's  word,  knowing,  as  Culmannus  saith  upon  the  like  occasion,  ^^  how 
unavailable  and  vain  men's  councils  are  to  comfort  an  afflicted  conscience,  except 
God's  word  concur  and  be  annexed,  from  which  comes  life,  ease,  repentance,'^  Slc. 
Pre-supposing  first  that  which  Beza,  Greenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in  charge,  the 
parties  to  whom  counsel  is  given  be  sufficiently  prepared,  humbled  for  their  sins,  fit 
for  comfort,  confessed,  tried  how  they  are  more  or  less  afflicted,  how  they  stand 
affected,  or  capable  of  good  advice,  before  any  remedies  be  applied :  to  such  there- 
fore as  are  so  thoroughly  searched  and  examined,  I  address  this  following  discourse. 

Two  main  antidotes,  ^  Hemmingius  observes,  opposite  to  despair,  good  hope  oot 
of  God's  word,  to  be  embraced ;  perverse  security  and  presumption  from  the  devil's 
treachery,  to  be  rejected;  Illasalus  anima  hac  pestis ;  one  saves,  the  other  kills, 
occidit  animam,  sailh  Austin,  and  doth  as  much  harm  as  despair  itself,  ^Navarrus  the 
casuist  reckons  up  ten  special  cures  out  of  Anton.  \,part.  7^.  3.  cap,  10.  1.  God. 
2.  Physic.  3.  ^^  Avoiding  such  objects  as  have  caused  it.  4.  Submission  of  himself 
to  other  men's  judgments.    5.  Answer  of  all  objections,  &c.    All  which  Cajetan, 


•  Busbequios.  «*  John  Mnjor  vitis  pttrum:  qui- 
Smm  negAvit  Cbriatuin,  per  Cbirofnipbuin  posi  recti- 
talua.  <9Trinciivelius  lib.  3.  **  My  brother, 

Georire  Barton,  M.  Jatnt>s  Whitehull,  rector  of  Clieckley, 
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rerson,  lib.  devil,  spirit.  Sayrus^  lib.  1.  cans.  cap.  14.  repeat  and  approve  out  of 
linanuel  Roderiques,  cap.  51  e/  52.  Greenham  prescribes  six  special  rules,  Cul- 
miiiius  seven.  First,  to  acknowledge  all  help  come  from  God.  2.  That  the  cause 
f  their  present  misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent  and  be  heartily  sorry  for  their  sins. 
.  To  pray  earnestly  to  God  they  may  be  eased.  5.  To  expect  and  implore  the 
rayers  of  the  church,  and  good  men's  advice.  6.  Physic.  7.  To  commend  them- 
elves  to  God,  and  rely  u(K>n  His  mercy :  others,  otherwise,  but  all  to  this  efiect 
>ut  forasmuch  as  most  men  in  this  malady  are  spiritually  sick,  void  of  reason  almost, 
verborne  by  their  miseries,  and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of  their  sins,  they  cannot 
pply  tliemselves  to  good  counsel,  pray,  believe,  repent,  we  must,  as  much  as  in  us 
es,  occur  and  help  their  peculiar  infirmities,  according  to  their  several  causes  and 
ymptoms,  as  we  shall  find  them  distressed  and  complain. 

The  main  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most  that  are  troubled  in 
lind,  is  the  enormity  of  their  ofiences,  the  intolerable  burthen  of  their  sins, 
rod's  heavy  wrath  and  displeasure  so  deeply  apprehended,  that  they  account 
lemselves  reprobates,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damned,  past  all  hope  of 
race,  incapable  of  mercy,  diaboli  tnancipioj  slaves  of  sin,  and  their  ofiences  so 
reat  they  cannot  be  forgiven.  But  these  men  must  know  there  is  no'  sin  so 
einous  which  is  not  pardonable  in  itself,  no  crime  so  great  but  by  God's  mercy  it 
lay  be  forgiven.  ^  Where  sin  aboundeth,  grace  aboundeth  much  more,"  Kom.  v. 
0.  And  what  the  Lord  said  unto  Paul  in  his  extremity,  2  Cor.  xi.  9.  ^  My  grace  is 
ufiicient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  through  weakness :"  concerns  every 
lan  in  like  case.  His  promises  are  made  indefinite  to  all  believers,  generally  spoken 
0  all  touching  remission  of  sins  that  are  truly  penitent,  grieved  for  their  ofi^nces, 
nd  desire  to  be  reconciled,  Matt.  ix.  12,  13,  ^  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but 
inners  to  repentance,"  that  is,  such  as  are  truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins. 
Lgaiti,  Matt.  xi.  28,  ^^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease 
ou."  Ezek.  xviii.  27,  ^^  At  what  time  soever  a  sinner  shall  repent  him  of  his  sins 
rom  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I  will  blot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  remem- 
ranee  saith  the  Lord."  Isaiah  xliii.  25,  ^^  1  even  J  am  He  that  put  away  thine  ini- 
uity  for  mine  own*  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins."  ^^  As  a  father  (saith 
)avid  Psal.  ciii.  13)  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  compassion 
n  them  that  fear  him."  And  will  receive  them  again  as  the  prodigal  son  was  en- 
3rtained,  Luke  xv.,  if  they  shall  so  come  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  a  penitent 
eart.  Peccator  agnoscat<f  Deus  ignoscil.  ^  The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and 
lercy,  slow  to  anger,  of  great  kindness,"  Psal.  ciii.  8.  ^^He  will  not  alw^ays  chide, 
either  keep  His  anger  for  ever,"  9.  ^  As  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  so 
reat  is  His  mercy  towards  them  that  fear  Him,"  11.  ^^  As  far  as  the  East  is  from 
he  West,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  sins  from  us,"  12.  Though  Cain  cry  out  in 
he  anguish  of  his  soul,  my  punishment  is  greater  than  1  can  bear,  'tis  not  so;  thou 
iest,  Cain  (saith  Austin),  ^  God's  mercy  is  greater  than  thy  sins.  His  mercy  is 
bove  all  His  works,"  Psal.  cxlv.  9,  able  to  satisfy  for  all  men's  sins,  aTitiliUron^  I 
rim.  ii.  6.  His  mercy  is  a  panacea^  a  balsam  for  an  afflicted  soul,  a  sovereign  medi- 
;ine,  an  alexipharmacum  for  all  sins,  a  charm  for  the  devil ;  his  mercy  was  great  to 
>ol onion,  to  Manasseh,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders,  and  whosoever  thou  art,  it 
nay  be  so  to  thee.  For  why  should  God  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin  infers)  ^  Deliver 
la  from  all  evil,"  nisi  ipse  misericors  perseveraret^  lif  He  did  nol  intend  to  help  us  } 
ie  therefore  that  ^  doubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  denies  God's  mercy,  and 
loth  Him  injury,  saith  Austin.  Yea,  but  thou  repliest,  I  am  a  notorious  sinner,  mine 
>ffences  are  not  so  great  as  infinite.  Hear  Fulgentius,  ^^  God's  invincible  goodness 
'Annot  be  overcome  by  sin.  His  infinite  mercy  cannot  be  terminated  by  any :  the 
nultitude  of  His  mercy  is  equivalent  to  His  magnitude."  Hear  ^Chrysostom,  ^^Thy 
nalice  may  be  measured,  but  God's  mercy  cannot  be  defined ;  thy  malice  is  circum- 
icribed.  His  mercies  infinite."  As  a  drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds 
o  His  mercy :  nay,  there  is  no  such  proportion  to  be  given ;  for  the  sea,  though 
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great,  yet  may  be  measured,  but  God's  mercy  cannot  be  circnmscribed.  WhaiaoeTer 
thy  sins  be  then  in  quantity  or  quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  fear  them  not,  dis- 
trust not   J  speak  not  this,  saith  ^*  Chrysostom,  ^  to  make  thee  secure  and  negligent, 
but  to  cheer  thee  up."     Tea  but,  thou  nrgest  again,  1  have  little  comfort  of  this 
which  is  said,  it  concerns  me  not :  Inams  paniienUa  quam  stquenM  culpa  comqmiaatf 
'tis  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  repent,  and  to  do  worse  than  ever  1  did  before,  to  per- 
severe in  sin,  and  to  return  to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  or  a  swine  to  the 
mire  :  "  to  what  end  is  it  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  yet  daily  to  sin  again 
and  again,  to  do  evil  out  of  a  habit  ?     I  daily  and  hourly  ofiend  in  thought,  woid, 
and  deed,  in  a  relapse  by  mine  own  weakness  and  wilfulness :  my  bonus  genius^  mj 
good  protecting  angel  is  gone,  1  am  fidlen  from  that  1  was  or  would  be,  worse  and 
worse,  ^  my  latter  end  is  worse  than  my  banning :  Si  quoUdia  peeeusj  quatUUy 
aaith  Chrysostom,  ^<Eniten/uim  age^  if  thou  daily  o&nd,  daily  repent :  "^  if  twice, 
thrice,  a  hundred,  a  hundred  thousand  times,  twice,  thrice,  a  hundred  thoosand  tiaws 
repent"    As  they  do  by  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  repair,  still  mend  aome  part  cr 
other ;  so  do  by  thy  soul,  still  leform  some  vice,  repair  it  by  repentance,  call  to  Em 
for  grace,  and  thou  shalt  have  it ;  ^  For  we  are  freely  justified  by  His  grace,"  Rom. 
iiL  24.     If  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour  enjoined  Peter,  forgive  him  sevens- 
seven  times ;  and  why  shouldst  thou  think  God  will  not  foigive  Uiee  ?   Why  ahodd 
the  enormity  of  thy  sins  trouble  thee  ?    God  can  do  it,  he  will  do  it     ^  My  con* 
science  (saith  **  Anselm)  dictates  to  me  that  1  deserve  damnation,  my  repentance  will 
not  suffice  for  satisfaction  :  but  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  quite  overcometh  all  my  trans- 
gressions."   The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  feign)  with  a  gold  chain  would  pcdl  Jiqa- 
ter  out  of  heaven,  but  all  they  together  could  not  stir  him,  and  yet  he  could  draw 
and  turn  them  as  he  would  himself*,  maugre  all  the  force  and  fury  of  these  infernal 
fiends,  and  crying  sins,  ^  His  grace  is  sufficient"    Confer  the  debt  and  the  payment; 
Christ  and  Adam ;  sin,  and  the  cure  of  it;  the  disease  and  the  medicine ;  c<Kifer  the 
sick  man  to  his  physician,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely 
beyond  it    God  is  better  able,  as  ^  Bernard  informeth  us,  ^  to  help,  than  sin  to  do 
us  hurt ;  Christ  is  better  able  to  save,  than  the  devil  to  destroy."    ''If  he  be  a  akil* 
fill  Physician,  as  Fulgentius  adds,  ^  he  can  cure  all  diseases ;  if  merciful,  he  wilL" 
Mm  est  perfecta  honitas  d  qua  non  omnU  malitia  vinciiury  His  goodness  is  not  abso- 
lute and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  overcome  all  malice.    Submit  thyself  unto  Him, 
as  St  Austin  adviseth, "  **  He  knoweth  best  what  he  doth ;  and  be  not  so  much 
pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects  thee ;  he  is  omnipotent, 
and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees  his  own  time."  He  looks  down  from  heaven 
upon  earth,  that  he  may  hear  the  ^  mourning  of  prisoners,  and  deliver  the  children 
of  death,"  Psal.  cii.  10.  20.    ^  And  though  our  sins  be  as  red  as  scarlet.  He  can 
make  them  as  white  as  snow,"  Isai.  i.  18.    Doubt  not  of  this,  or  ask  how  it  shall 
be  done :  He  is  all-sufficient  that  promiseth ;  qui  fecii  muudum  de  irnmumdot  »i^ 
Chrysostom,  he  that  made  a  fair  world  of  nought,  can  do  this  and  much  more  for 
his  part :  do  thou  only  believe,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily 
sorry  for  thy  sins.     Repentance  is  a  sovereign  remedy  foi  all  sins,  a  spiritual  wing 
to  rear  us,  a  charm  for  our  miseries,  a  protecting  amulet  to  expel  sin's  venom,  an 
attractive  loadstone  to  draw  God's  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.    ^Pecealum  vubmsj 
panilerUia  medicinam :  sin  made  the  breach,  repenuince  must  help  it ;  howsoever 
thine  ofience  came,  by  error,  sloth,  obstinacy,  ignorance,  exiiur  per  pctnitnUiawi^  this 
is  the  sole  means  to  be  relieved.    "  Hence  comes  our  hope  of  safety,  by  this  alone 
sinners  are  saved,  God  b  provoked  to  mercy.    ^  This  unlooseth  all  that  is  bounds 
enlighteneth  darkness,  mends  that  is  broken,  puts  life  to  that  which  was  desperately 
dying:"  makes  no  respect  of  ofiences,  or  of  persons.    *^^This  doth  not  repel  a 


M  Noil  Ql  detidiorei  vo«  ftciam,  sed  ut  alaeriore*  red* 
dam,  <*  Pro  peccatia  veoiam  pnaeere,  et  mala  de 

novo  it«rare.  "Si  bis,  •!  ler,  ai  centieii,  li  oeiitiea 

Ailliea,  totiea  ponitentiam  age.  m  Oonecientia 

mea  meruii  damnationem,  poiiitentia  non  suffieil  ad 
aatisractioiiem :  nod  tua  mivericnrdia  aaperat  omnem 
oflfenMOiiem.  **  Miillo  efBcacior  Ciiriiti  mora  in 

boDuro,  quam  pcccata  n««tra  in  malum.  Cbristus  po- 
tentiur  ad  salvandum.  quam  demon  ad  perdendum. 
>*  Peritus  medicun  potest  omnea  inflruiitatea  sanare ;  ai 
oiiaertcora,  vulu  •*  Omuipotenti  iii«dieo  DuUiia 


languor  insanabilia  occurrit :  tu  tanluai  doceri  te  aiae, 
maiium  ejua  ne  repeile :  nuvit  quid  a^at ;  tiou  laBtaa 
delect«ria  cum  fovet,  ted  toleraa  quura  aecat.  »Chtyt, 
bom.  3.  de  psnit  *  Spea  aalotia  per  quan  p(«ca> 

torea  aalvantur,  Deua  ad  mia^ieoriiaui  pn»vocautr. 
laidor.  omnia  ligala  tu  aolvia,  cunirita  aanas,  cuafata 
hieidaa.  deaperaia  anioiaa.  MCttrys.  bum.  ^  aoa 

forniealorem  abnuit,  non  ebrium  arrrttt,  tnm  wpfr* 
ham  repellit,  non  aireraatur  Idololauam,  bob  adatl^ 
rum,  Md  omnea  avacipii,  omnikw  eommuoicat. 
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ornic&tor,  reject  a  drankard,  resist  a  proud  fellow,  turn  away  an  idolater,  but  enter- 
a.ins  &ll,  communicates  itself  to  all.''    Who  persecuted  the  church  more  than  Paul, 
>fiended  more  than  Peter  ?  and  yet  by  repentance  (saith  Curysologus)  they  got  both 
l^ct^isterium  et  minislerium  sanctitiiiis^  th.e  Magistery  of  holiness.  The  prodigal  son 
w^ent  la.r,  but  by  repentance  he  came  home  at  last    "^This  alone  will  turn  a  wolf 
into  a  sheep,  make  a  publican  a  preacher,  turn  a  thorn  into  an  olive,  make  a  de- 
baucHed  fellow  religious,"  a  blasphemer  sins  halleluja,  make  Alexander  the  copper- 
smiili  truly  devout,  make  a  devil  a  saint.    "  ^  And  him  that  polluted  his  mouth  with 
calumnies,  lying,  swearing,  and  filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with  divine 
Psalms.''     Repentance  will  effect  prodigious  cures,  make  a  stupend  metamorphosis. 
^  A  liawk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again  a  hawk ;  a  lion  came  in,  went  out 
a  lion ;  a  bear,  a  bear ;  a  wolf,  a  wolf;  but  if  a  hawk  came  into  this  sacred  temple 
of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a  dove  (saith  "  Chrysostom),  a  wolf  go  out  a  sheep, 
a  lion  a  lamb.    **This  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  legs  to  the  lame,' cures  all  diseases, 
confers  grace,  expels  vice,  inserts  virtue,  comforts  and  fortifies  the  soul."    Shall  I 
say,  let  thy  sin  be  what  it  will,  do  but  repent,  it  is  sufficient.    ^  Quern  pcmitet  peC" 
casse  pene  est  innocens.    Tis  true  indeed  and  all-sufficient  this,  they  do  confess,  if 
ttiey  could  repent ;  but  they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterised  consciences,  they  are 
in  a  reprobate  sense,  they  cannot  think  a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace, 
pray,  believe,  repent,  or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  find  no  grief  for  sin  in  them- 
selves, but  rather  a  delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but  are  carried  headlong  to  their 
o'wn  destruction,  ^  heaping  wrath  to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath,"  Rom. 
ii.  o.     'Tis  a  grievous  case  this  I  do  yield,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired ;  God  of  his 
bounty  and  mercy  calls  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  ii.  4,  thou  mayest  be  called  at  length, 
restored,  taken  to  His  grace,  as  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  at  the  last  hour,  as  Mary 
Magdalen  and  many  other  sinners  have  been,  that  were  buried  in  sin.    ^God  (saith 
**  Fulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  he  sets  no  time ;"  prolixUas 
temporis  Deo  non  prajudicat^  out  gravUas  peccati^  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness 
of  sin,  do  not  prejudicate  his  grace,  things  past  and  to  come  are  all  one  to  Him,  as 
present :  'tis  never  too  late  to  repent.    "  ^  This  heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open 
for  all  distressed  souls ;"  and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signs  ^pear,  thou  mayest  repent 
in  good  time.     Hear  a  comfortable  speech  of  St.  Austin,  ^^' Whatsoever  thou  shalt 
do,  how  great  a  sinner  soever,  thou  art  yet  living;  if  God  would  not  help  thee,  he 
iwould  surely  take  thee  away ;  but  in  sparing  thy  life,  he  gives  thee  leisure,  and  in- 
vites thee  to  repentance."     Howsoever  as  yet,  J  say,  thou  perceivest  no  fruit,  no 
feeling,  findest  no  likelihood  of  it  in  thyself,  patiently  abide  the  Lord's  good  leisure, 
despair  not,  or  think  thou  art  a  reprobate ;  He  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance, 
Luke  V.  32,  of  which  number  thou  art  one ;  He  came  to  call  thee,  and  in  his  time 
will  surely  call  thee.    And  although  as  yet  thou  hast  no  inclination  to  pray,  to  re- 
pent, thy  faith  be  cold  and  dead,  and  tliou  wholly  averse  from  all  Divine  functions^ 
yet  it  may  revive,  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter,  but  flourish  in  the  spring !  these  vir- 
tues may  lie  hid  in  thee  for  the  present,  yet  hereafter  show  themselves,  and  perad- 
venture  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost  not  perceive.   'Tis  Satan's  policy  to  plead 
against,  suppress  and  aggravate,  to  conceal  those  sparks  of  faith  in  thee.  Thou  dost 
not  believe,  thou  sayest,  yet  thou  wouldst  believe  if  thou  couldst,  'tis  thy  desire  to 
believe;  then  pray,  ®'^Lord  help  mine  unbelief:"  and  hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly 
believe :  ^  Dabitur  sitienti^  it  shall  be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.    Thou  canst  not 
yet  repent,  hereafter  thou  shalt ;  a  black  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  obnubilates  thy  soul, 
terrifies  thy  conscience,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a  rainbow  at  the  last,  and  be 
quite  dissipated  by  repentance.    Be  of  good  cheer ;  a  child  is  rational  in  power,  not 
in  act ;  and  so  art  thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not  yet  in  action.    'Tis  thy 
desire  to  please  God,  to  be  heartily  sorry;  comfort  thyself,  no  time  is  overpast,  'tis 
never  too  late.     A  desire  to  repent  is  repentance  itself,  though  not  in  nature,  yet  in 


*>  CliryB.  bom.  &  **  Qui  turpilwa  cantilenia  ali- 

Jnuido  inqiiioavit  m.  divinia  tayiniiit  aniroam  purga- 
It.       *  Hom.  5.  Introivii  bic  quia  aecipiter,  eolumba 
exit;  iatroivit  lupua,  ovia  egreditur,  inc.  **  Omnea 

laagttorea  lanat,  cceia  viautn,  daudia  freaaum,  gratiam 
flOttfeit.  Ifce.  **  Seneca.    **  H«  who  repento  of  hia 

iioa  ia  well  nigh  inaoeent."  •>  Deleciacur  Deua 

mavenione  peeeaioria;  omae  tenpaa  Tius  eonvenioni 


deputatur;  pro  prsaentibua  babentar  tam  praierlta 
quam  ftitura.  **  Auatio.  Semper  msniteniieportua 
apertua  eat  na  deaperemua.  *>  Qiiicquid  neeria, 

quantunicuDque  peocaveria.  adhuc  in  vita  ea,  unde  to 
omnino  ai  aanare  te  noliet  Deua,  aaferret;  paroeodo 
niamat  ut  redeaa,  kc.  *  Mall.  vi.  83.  i*  fi«v. 
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Rtligimu  Melancholy. 
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God's  acceptance ;  a  willing  mind  is  sufficient  ^  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,^'  Matt.  v.  6.  He  that  is  destitute  of  God^s  grace,  and 
wisheth  for  it,  shall  have  it  ^The  Lord  (saith  David,  Psal.  x.  17)  will  hear  the 
desire  of  the  poor,^  that  is,  such  as  are  in  distress  of  body  and  mind.  n*ts  tnie 
thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  for  thy  sin,  thou  hast  no  feeling  of  fiiitfa,  I  yield ;  jet 
canst  thou  grieve  thou  dost  not  grieve  ?  It  troubles  thee,  1  am  sure,  thine  bean 
should  be  so  impenitent  and  hard,  thou  wouldst  have  it  otherwise ;  'tis  thy  desire  to 
grieve,  to  repent,  and  to  believe.  Thou  lovest  God's  children  and  saints  io  the 
meantime,  hatest  them  not,  persecutest  them  not,  but  rather  wishest  thyself  a  trve 
professor,  to  be  as  they  are,  as  thou  thyself  hast  been  heretofore ;  which  is  an  evi- 
dent token  thou  art  in  no  such  desperate  case.  Tis  a  good  sign  of  thy  converskm, 
thy  sins  are  pardonable,  thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled.  ^  The  Lord  is  nev 
them  that  are  of  ^  contrite  heart,"  Luke  iv.  18.  ''^  A  true  desire  of  mercy  in  the 
want  of  mercy,  is  mercy  itself;  a  desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is  giaee 
itself;  a  constant  and  earnest  desire  to  believe,  repent,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God 
if  it  be  in  a  touched  heart,  is  an  acceptation  of  God,  a  reconciltalion,  faith  and  re- 
pentance itself.  For  it  is  not  thy  faith  and  repentance,  as  "Chrysostom  truly  teachetb^ 
that  is  available,  but  God's  mercy  that  is  annexed  to  it.  He  accepts  the  will  for  the 
deed :  so  that  1  conclude,  to  feel  in  ourselves  the  want  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieved 
for  it,  is  grace  itself.  I  am  troubled  with  fear  my  sins  are  not  forgiven,  C^relesi 
objects :  but  Bradford  answers  they  are;  ^For  God  hath  given  thee  a  penitent  and 
believing  heart,  that  is,  a  heart  which  desireth  to  repent  and  believe;  for  snch  aa 
one  is  taken  of  him  (He  accepting  the  wUl  for  the  deed)  for  a  truly  penitent  and 
believing  heart. 

All  this  is  true  thou  repliest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee,  'tis  verified  in  ordinary 
offenders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine  are  of  a  higher  strain,  even  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself,  irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude,  written  witli  a  pen  of 
iron,  engraven  with  a  point  of  a  diamond.  Thou  art  worse  than  a  pagan,  infidel, 
Jew,  or  Turk,  for  thou  art  an  apostate  and  more,  thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed, 
renounced  God  and  all  religion,  thou  art  worse  than  Judas  himself,  or  they  that  cru- 
cified Christ :  for  they  did  ofiend  out  of  ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine 
heart  there  is  no  God.  Thou  hast  given  thy  soul  to  the  devil,  as  witches  and  con- 
jurors do,  expliciU  and  implicite^  by  compact,  band  and  obligation  (a  desperate,  a 
fearful  case)  to  satisfy  thy  lust,  or  to  be  revenged  of  thine  enemies,  tliou  didst  ner^r 
pray,  come  to  church,  hear,  read,  or  do  any  divine  duties  with  any  devotion,  but  for 
formality  and  fashion'-sake,  with  a  kind  of  reluctance,  'twas  troublesome  and  pain- 
ful to  thee  to  perfbnn  any  such  thing,  prater  voluntaiem^  against  thy  will.  Thoa 
never  mad'st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  murder,  adul- 
tery, bribery,  oppression,  thefl,  drunkenness,  idolatry,  but  hast  ever  done  aU  duties 
for  fear  of  punishment,  as  they  were  most  advantageous,  and  to  thine  own  ends,  and 
committed  all  such  notorious  sins,  with  an  extraordinary  delight,  hating  that  thou 
shouldest  love,  and  loving  that  thou  shouldest  hate.  Instead  of  faith,  fear  and  love  of 
God,  repentance,  &c.,  blasphemous  thoughts  have  been  ever  harboured  in  his  mind, 
even  against  God  himself,  the  blessed  Trinity;  the  "Scripture  false,  rude, harsh,  imme> 
thodical :  heaven,  hell,  resurrection,  mere  toys  and  fables,  "**  incredible,  impossible,  ab- 
surd, vain,  ill  contrived ;  religion,  policy,  and  human  invention,  to  keep  men  in  obe- 
dience, or  for  profit,  invented  by  priests  and  law-givers  to  that  purpose.  If  there  be 
any  such  supreme  power,  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  doings,  hears  not  our  piayen, 
regardelh  them  not,  will  not,  cannot  help,  or  else  he  is  partial,  an  excepter  of  persons, 
author  of  sin,  a  cruel,  a  destructive  God,  to  create  our  souls,  and  destinate  them  to 
eternal  damnation,  to  make  us  worse  than  our  dogs  and  horses,  why  doth  he  not 
govern  things  better,  protect  good  men,  root  out  wicked  livers?  why  do  they  prosper 

an(]  flourish }  as  she  raved  in  the  '^  tragedy pellices  calvm  tenent^  there  tbev 

shine,  Suasque  Perseus  aureas  sUl  J  as  habet^  where  is  his  providence?  how  appears  it? 

*■ "  Mnmnrtio  Lieinus  lamulo  Jacet,  at  Cato  parvo, 
Pomponiiia  nulk>,  quia  putet  em 


n  Aherneihy,  Perkina.  "  Non  eat  pcanitentia, 

aad  Dei  iniserlcordia  anneta.  vCflscilfus  Miiiutio, 

Omnia  irta  fifnienta  mala  mhk  retigionia,  et  inepta 
■olalia  A  poena  inventa,  val  ab  aliis  ob  commndam, 
npentiiaoaa  niaieria.  ftc  m  Tbaaa  lenputioaa 


and  objeetiona  are  weJI  anawered  is  JoIm  D»«r«am'k 
Cbriatian  Warlkre.  ngpneca.  '*'*Uamm 

lies  in  a  marMe  tmDb,  but  Cato  in  a  aneaa  oae ; 
poniua  baa  none,  wbo  can  lUnk  tbendbtm  that 
areOodar* 
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Why  doth  he  sufier  Turks  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy  to  triumph  over  his 
church,  paganism  to  domineer  in  all  places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to  multiply,  such 
enormities  to  be  committed,  and  so  many  such  bloody  wars,  murders,  massacres, 
plagues,  feral  diseases !  why  doth  he  not  make  us  all  good,  able,  sound  ?  why  makes 
he  ''^venomous  creatures,  rocks,  sands,  deserts,  this  earth  itself  the  muck-hill  of  the 
world,  a  prison,  a  house  of  correction  ?  ""Menfimur  regnare  Jovem^  S^c.^  with  many 
such  horrible  and  execrable  conceits,  not  fit  to  be  uttered ;  Terribilia  defide^  hor^ 
ribilia  de  Bivimiate,  They  cannot  some  of  them  but  think  evil,  they  are  compelled 
volenles  nolentes^  to  blaspheme,  especially  when  they  come  to  church  and  pray, 
read,  &c^  such  foul  and  prodigious  suggestions  come  into  their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  unspeakable  ounces,  and  most  opposite  to  God,  tenia" 
tionesfada  et  impicsj  yet  in  this  case,  he  or  they  that  shall  be  tempted  and  so  afiected, 
must  know,  that  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part,  or  at  some  times, 
the  most  diviue  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort,  evil  custom,  omission  of 
holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  solitariness,  melancholy,  or  depraved  nature, 
and  the  devil  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble,  and  divert  our  souls,  to  suggest  such 
blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  fantasies,  ungodly,  profane,  monstrous  and  wicked 
conceits :   If  they  come  from  Satan,  they  are  more  speedy,  fearful  and  violent,  the 
parties  cannot  avoid  them :  they  are  more  frequent,  I  say,  and  monstrous  when  they 
come ;  for  the  devil  he  is  a  spirit,  and  hath  means  and  opportunities  to  mingle  him- 
self with  our  spirits,  and  sometimes  more  slily,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly, 
to  suggest  such  devilish  thoughts  into  our  hearts;  he  insults  and  domineers  in 
melancholy  distempered  fantasies  and  persons  especially;  melancholy  is  balneum 
diaholi^  as  Serapio  holds,  the  devil's  bath,  and  invites  him  to  come  to  it.     As  a  sick 
man  frets,  raves  in  his  fits,  speaks  and  doth  he  knows  not  what,  the  devil  violently 
compels  such  crazed  souls  to  think  such  damned  thoughts  against  their  wills,  they 
cannot  but  do  it ;  sometimes  more  continuate,  or  by  fits,  he  takes  his  advantage,  as 
the  subject  is  less  able  to  resist,  he  aggravates,  extenuates,  affirms,  denies,  damns, 
confounds  the  spirits,  troubles  heart,  brain,  humours,  organs,  senses,  and  wholly 
domineers  in  their  imaginations.     If  they  proceed  from  themselves,  such  thoughts, 
they  are  remiss  and  moderate,  not  so  violent  and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent.    The 
devil  commonly  suggests  things  opposite  to  nature,  opposite  to  God  and  his  word, 
impious,  absurd,  such  as  a  man  would  never  of  himself,  or  could  not  conceive,  they 
strike  terror  and  horror  into  the  parties'  own  hearts.    For  if  he  or  they  be  asked 
whether  they  do  approve  of  such  like  thoughts  or  no,  they  answer  (and  their  own 
souls  truly  dictate  as  much)  they  abhor  them  as  much  as  hell  and  the  devil  himself, 
they  would  fain  think  otherwise  if  they  could ;  he  hath  thought  otherwise,  and  with 
all  his  soul  desires  so  to  think  again ;  he  doth  resist,  and  hath  some  good  motions 
intermixed  now  and  then :  so  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts, 
are  not  his  own,  but  the  devil's ;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but  from  a  crazed 
phantasy,  distempered  humours,  black  fumes  which  ofi^nd  his  brain :  ^  they  are 
thy  crosses,  the  devil's  sins,  and  he  shall  answer  for  them,  he  doth  enforce  thee  to 
do  that  which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  consent  to :  and  although  he 
hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  make  thee  in  some 
sort  to  assent  to  such  wicked  thoughts,  to  delight  in,  yet  they  have  not  proceeded 
from  a  confirmed  will  in  thee,  but  are  of  that  nature  which  thou  dost  afterwards 
reject  and  abhor.    Therefore  be  not  overmuch  troubled  and  dismayed  with  such 
kind  of  suggestions,  at  least  if  they  please  thee  not,  because  they  are  not  thy  per- 
sonal sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  or  his  displeasure:  con- 
temn, neglect  them,  let  them  go  as  they  come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or  trouble 
thyself  too  much,  but  as  our  Saviour  said  to  Satan  in  like  case,  say  thou,  avoid 
Satan,  I  detest  thee  and  them.    SatamB  est  mala  ingerere  (saith  Austin)  noslrum  nan 
amsentire :  as  Satan  labours  to  suggest,  so  must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and 
it  will  be  sufficient :  the  more  anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more  perplexed, 
the  more  thou  shalt  otherwise  be  troubled  and  entangled.    Besides,  they  must  know 
this,  all  so  molested  and  distempered,  that  although  these  be  most  execrable  and 
grievous  sins,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  God's  mercy  antl^oodness,  they 
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may  be  forgiven,  if  they  be  penitent  and  sorry  for  them.  Paul  himself  confissseth, 
Rom.  xvii.  19.  ^  He  did  not  the  good  he  would  do,  but  the  evil  which  he  would  not 
do ;  His  not  1,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.''  Tis  not  thou,  but  Satan's  ^uggeadons, 
his  craft  and  subtility,  his  malice :  comfort  thyself  then  if  thou  be  peniteni  and 
grieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  heinous  sins  shall  not  be  laid  to  thy  charge; 
God's  mercy  is  above  all  sins,  which  if  thou  do  not  finally  contemn,  wi^oal  doabt 
thou  shah  be  saved.  ^^  No  man  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfoJly 
and  finally  renounceth  Christ,  and  contemneth  him  and  his  word  to  the  last,  without 
which  there  is  no  salvation,  from  which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  meicy 
deliver  us."  Take  hold  of  this  to  be  thy  comfort,  and  meditate  withal  on  God's 
word,  labour  to  pray,  to  repent,  to  be  renewed  in  mind,  ^  keep  thine  heart  with  aD 
diligence."  Prov.  iv.  13,  resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  fly  from  thee,  poor  out  thy  sod 
unto  the  Lord  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  ^  pray  continually,"  as  Paul  enjoins,  and  as 
David  did.  Psalm  i.  ^  meditate  on  his  law  day  and  night." 

Tea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  mars  all,  and  mistaken  makes  many  men  ht 
worse,  misconceiving  all  they  read  or  hear,  to  their  own  overthrow;  the  m<M«  tbej 
search  and  read  Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises,  the  more  they  puzzle  themselves,  as 
a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  they  are  entangled  and  precipitated  into  this  preposteroos 
gulf:  ^Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,"  Matt.  xx.  16.  and  xxiL  14.  with  socfa 
like  places  of  Scripture  misinterpreted  strike  them  with  horror,  they  doubt  presently 
whether  they  be  of  this  number  or  no :  God's  eternal  decree  of  predestination,  abso- 
lute reprobation,  and  such  fatal  tables,  they  form  to  their  own  ruin,  and  impinge  upon 
this  rock  of  despair.  How  shall  they  be  assured  of  their  salvation,  by  what  signs  ? 
^  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinners  appear  T 
1  Pet  iv.  18.  Who  knows,  saith  Solomon,  whether  he  be  elect?  This  grinds  their 
souls,  how  shall  they  discern  they  are  not  reprobates  ?  But  1  say  again,  bow  shall 
they  discern  they  are  ?  From  the  devil  can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a  liar  frcMn  the 
beginning ;  if  he  suggests  any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth,  reject  him  as  a 
deceiver,  an  enemy  of  human  kind,  dispute  not  wiUi  him,  give  no  credit  to  him, 
obstinately  refuse  him,  as  St.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness,  whom  the  devil  set 
upon  in  several  shapes,  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou  by  him.  For  when  the 
devil  tempted  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and  told  him  he  could  not  he 
saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  urged  him  moreover  lo 
know  what  he  believed,  what  he  thought  of  such  and  such  points  and  mysteries: 
the  collier  told  him,  he  believed  as  the  church  did ;  but  what  (said  the  devil  again 
doth  the  church  believe  ?  as  1  do  (said  the  collier) ;  and  what's  that  thou  bdievest  r 
as  the  church  doth,  &c.,  when  the  devil  could  get  no  other  answer,  he  left  him.  If 
Satan  summon  thee  to  answer,  send  him  to  Christ :  he  is  thy  liberty,  thy  protector 
against  cruel  death,  raging  sin,  that  roaring  lion,  he  is  thy  righteousness,  thy  Saviour, 
and  thy  life.  Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate, 
forsaken  of  God,  hold  thine  own  still,  hie  mums  aheneus  esto,  ^  let  this  be  as  a  bol- 
wark,  a  brazen  wall  to  defend  thee,  stay  thyself  in  that  certainty  of  fiiith ;  let  that 
be  thy  comfort,  Christ  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of  his  fiock,  he 
will  triumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  overcome  the  devil,  and  destroy  helL  if 
he  say  thou  art  none  of  the  elect,  no  believer,  reject  him,  defy  him,  thou  bast  thought 
otherwise,  and  mayest  so  be  resolved  again ;  comfort  thyself;  this  persuasion  caa- 
not  come  from  the  devil,  and  much  less  can  it  be  grounded  from  thyself?  mai  are 
liars,  and  why  shouldest  thou  distrust  ?  A  denying  Peter,  a  persecuting  Paul,  as 
adulterous  cruel  David,  have  been  received;  an  apostate  Solomon  may  be  converted; 
no  sin  at  all  but  impenitency,  can  give  testimony  of  final  reprobation.  Why  shouldest 
thou  then  distrust,  misdoubt  thyself,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspicion?  This 
opinion  alone  of  particularity  ?  Against  that,  and  for  the  certainty  of  election  and 
salvation  on  the  other  side,  see  God's  good  will  toward  men,  hear  how  geneiaUv 
his  grace  is  proposed  to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and  to  all. 
1  Tim.  ii.  4.  ^  God  will  that  all  men  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."   'TIS  a  universal  promise,  ^  God  sent  not  his  son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
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the  world,  but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be  saved.*^  John  lii.  17.   ^  He  that 
acknowledgeth  himself  a  man  in  the  world,  must  likewise  acknowledge  he  is  of  that 
number  that  is  to  be  saved."  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11,  ^^  I  will  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
that  he  repent  and  live :"    But  thou  art  a  sinner ;  therefore  he  will  not  thy  death. 
^^  "Fhis  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  man  that  believeth  in  the  Son, 
should  have  everlasting  life.''  John  vi.  40.    ^^  He  would  have  no  man  perish,  but  all 
come  to  repentance,"  2  Pet.  iii.  0.   Besides,  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached,  not 
to  a  few,  but  universally  to  all  men,  ^  Go  therefore  and  tell  all  nations,  baptising 
them,"  &c.  Matt,  xxviii.  10.  ^Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,"  Mark  xvi.  15.    Now  there  cannot  be  contradictory  wills  in  God, 
he  will  have  all  saved,  and  not  all,  how  can  this  stand  together  ?  be  secure  then, 
believe,  trust  in  him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.    Tea,  that's  the  main  matter,  how 
shall  1  believe  or  discern  my  security  from  carnal  presumption  ?  my  faith  is  weak 
and  faint,  I  want  those  signs  and  fruits  of  sanctification,  '*  sorrow  for  sin,  thirsting 
for  grace,  groanings  of  the  spirit,  love  of  Christians  as  Christians,  avoiding  occasion 
of  sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience,  charity,  love  of  God,  perseverance.    Though 
these  signs  be  languishing  in  thee,  and  not  seated  in  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  there- 
fore be  dejected  or  terrified ;  the  efiects  of  the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully 
felt  in  thee ;  conclude  not  therefore  thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doubt  of  thine  election, 
because  the  elect  themselves  are  without  them,  before  their  conversion.    Thou 
mayest  in  the  Lord's  good  time  be  converted ;  some  are  called  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Use,  I  say,  the  means  of  thy  conversion,  expect  the  Lord's  leisure,  if  not  yet  called, 
pray  thou  mayest  be,  or  at  least  wish  and  desire  thou  mayest  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect,  to  ease  their  afflicted 
minds,  what  comfort  our  best  divines  can  afford  in  this  case,  Zanchius,  Beza,  Sic. 
This  furious  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  fruitless  meditation  about  election, 
reprobation,  free  will,  grace,  such  places  of  Scripture  preposterously  conceived,  tor- 
ment still,  and  crucify  the  souls  of  too  many,  and  set  all  the  world  together  by  the 
ears.  To  avoid  which  inconveniences,  and  to  settle  their  distressed  minds,  to  miti- 
gate those  divine  aphorisms,  (though  in  another  extreme  some)  our  late  Arminians 
have  revived  that  plausible  doctrine  of  universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late 
Lutheran  and  modem  papists  do  still  maintain,  that  we  have  free  will  of  ourselves, 
and  that  grace  is  common  to  all  that  will  believe.  Some  again,  though  less  ortho- 
doxal,  will  have  a  far  greater  part  saved  than  shall  be  damned,  (as  ^  Cselius  Secundus 
stiffly  maintains  in  his  book,  De  ampliiudine  regni  coBlesHs^  or  some  impostor  under 
his  name)  beatorttm  nttmerus  muUo  major  quam  damnatarum,  "  He  xslls  that  other 
tenet  of  special  ^^  election  and  reprobation,  a  prejudicate,  envious  and  malicious 
opinion,  apt  to  draw  all  men  to  desperation.  Many  are  called,  few  chosen,  &c.  He 
opposeth  some  opposite  parts  of  Scripture  to  it,  ^^  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,"  &C.  And  four  especial  ailments  he  produceth,  one  from  God's  power. 
If  more  be  damned  than  saved,  he  erroneously  concludes,  ^  the  devil  hath  the  greater 
sovereignty!  for  what  is  power  but  to  protect?  and  majesty  consists  in  multitude. 
^^  If  the  devil  have  the  greater  part,  where  is  his  mercy,  where  is  his  power  ?  how 
is  he  Deus  Optimus  Juaximus^  tnisericorsf  ^c,  where  is  his  greatness,  where  his 
goodness?"  He  proceeds,  "*^^We  account  him  a  murderer  that  is  accessary  only, 
or  doth  not  help  when  he  can ;  which  may  not  be  supposed  of  God  without  great 
ofience,  because  he  may  do  what  he  will,  and  is  otherwise  accessary,  and  the  author 
of  sin.  The  nature  of  good  is  to  be  communicated,  God  is  good,  and  will  not  then 
be  contracted  in  his  goodness :  for  how  is  he  the  father  of  mercy  and  comfort,  if 
his  good  concern  but  a  few  ?  O  envious  and  unthankful  men  to  think  otherwise ! 
"^  Why  should  we  pray  to  God  that  are  Gentiles,  and  thank  him  for  his  mercies  and 
benefits,  that  hath  damned  us  all  innocuous  for  Adam's  offence,  one  man's  offence,  one 
small  offence,  eating  of  an  apple  ?  why  should  we  acknowledge  him  for  our  governor 
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that  hath  wholly  neglected  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  contemDed  us,  and  sent  no 
prophets  or  instructors  to  teach  us,  as  he  hath  done  to  the  Hebrews  ?^^  So  Julian  the 
apostate  objects.  Why  should  these  Christians  (Cslius  urgeth)  reject  ns  and  appro- 
priate God  unto  themselves,  Deum  ilium  suum  unicum^  S^e.  But  to  return  to  our  foiled 
Caelius.  At  last  he  conies  to  that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that  never  heard  of,  or 
believed  in  Christ,  ex  puris  naiuralihus^  with  the  Pelagians,  and  proves  it  out  of  Ori- 
gen  and  others.  ^^They  (saith  "Origen)  that  never  heard  God's  word,  are  to  be 
excused  for  their  ignorance;  we  may  not  think  God  will  be  so  hard,  angry,  crael  or 
unjust  as  to  condemn  any  man  indicid  causa.  They  alone  (he  holds)  are  in  the  state 
of  damnation  that  refuse  Christ's  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  oflfered.  Many  worthy 
Greeks  and  Romans,  good  moral  honest  men,  that  kept  the  law  of  nature,  did  u> 
others  as  they  would  be  done  to  themselves,  as  certainly  saved,  he  coDclodes,  as 
they  were  that  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses.  They  were  acoeptaMe  ia 
God's  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  Darius  of  Persia,  Socraiei, 
Aristides,  Cato,  Curius,  Tully,  Seneca,  and  many  other  philosophers,  upright  liven, 
no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius,  out  of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honestly, 
call  on  God,  trust  in  him,  fear  him,  he  shall  be  saved.  This  opinion  was  form^j 
maintained  by  the  Valentinian  and  Basiledian  heretics,  revived  of  late  in  "Turkey, 
of  what  sect  Rustan  Bassa  was  patron,  defended  by  **  Galeatius  **  Erasmus,  by  Zo- 
inglius  in  exposit.  Jidei  ad  Regem  Gallia^  whose  tenet  Bullinger  vindicates,  and 
Gualter  approves  in  a  just  apology  with  many  arguments.  There  be  many  Jesuits 
that  follow  these  Calvinists  in  this  behalf,  Franciscus  Buchsius  Moguntinus,  Andia- 
dius  Consil.  Trident,  many  schoolmen  that  out  of  the  1  Rom.  v.  18.  19.  are  verilj 
persuaded  that  those  good  works  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please  God,  that  they 
might  vitam  ceternam  promereri^  and  be  saved  in  the  end.  Sesellius,  and  Benedictos 
Justinianus  in  his  comment  on  the  first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias  Ditmarsh  the  poli- 
tician, with  many  others,  hold  a  mediocrity,  they  may  be  salute  mm  indigni  but  ihev 
will  not  absolutely  decree  it.  Hofmannus,  a  Lutheran  professor  of  Helmstad,  and 
many  of  his  followers,  with  most  of  our  church,  and  papists,  are  stiff  against  it 
Franciscus  Collius  hath  fully  censured  all  opinions  in  his  Five  Books,  de  Pagamh 
rum  animabvs  post  mortem^  and  amply  dilated  this  question,  which  whoso  will  maj 
peruse.  But  to  return  to  my  author,  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers, 
blasphemers,  reprobates,  and  such  as  reject  God's  grace,  ^  but  that  the  devils  theoH 
selves  shall  be  saved  at  last,"  as  "^  Origen  himself  long  since  delivered  in  his  works, 
and  our  late  ^Socinians  defend,  Ostorodius,  cap.  41.  instiitU.  Smaliius,  ifc.  Those 
terms  of  all  and  for  ever  in  Scripture,  are  not  eternal,  but  only  denote  a  linger  time, 
which  by  many  examples  they  prove.  The  world  shall  end  like  a  comedy,  and  we 
shall  meet  at  last  in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  altogether,  or  else  in  conciusioo,  w 
fdhil  evanescere.  For  how  can  he  be  merciful  that  shall  condemn  any  creature  to 
eternal  unspeakable  punishment,  for  one  small  temporary  fault,  all  posterity,  so  many 
myriads  for  one  and  another  man's  offence,  quid  meruislis  avesf  But  these  absurd 
paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church,  we  teach  otherwise.  That  tiiis  vocation, 
predestination,  election,  reprobation,  turn  ex  corrupid  massd^  prcniso^Jide^  as  our 
Arminians,  or  ex  pravisis  operibus^  as  our  papists,  turn  ex  prater itiane^  but  God's 
absolute  decree  ante  mundum  creatum^  (as  many  of  our  church  hold)  was  from  the 
beginning,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  or  liomo  candituSj  (or  from 
Adam's  fall,  as  others  will,  homo  lapsus  ohjectum  est  reprobationis)  with  pfrsete- 
raniia  sanctorum^  we  must  be  certain  of  our  salvation,  we  may  fail  but  not  finally, 
which  our  Arminians  will  not  admit.  According  to  his  immutable,  eternal,  just  de- 
cree and  counsel  of  saving  men  and  angels,  God  calls  all,  and  would  have  all  to  be 
saved  according  to  the  efficacy  of  vocation  :  all  are  invited,  but  only  the  elfict  ap- 
prehended :  the  rest  that  are  unbelieving,  impenitent,  whom  God  in  his  just  judg- 
ment leaves  to  be  punished  for  their  sins,  are  in  a  reprobate  sense ;  yet  we  must  not 
determine  who  are  such,  condemn  ourselves  or  others,  because  we  have  a  universal 
invitation ;  all  are  commanded  to  believe,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  or  how  late 
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»ur  end  may  be  received.  I  miffht  have  said  more  of  this  subject  *,  but  forasmuch 
s  it  is  a  forbidden  question,  and  in  the  preface  or  declaration  to  the  articles  of  the 
church,  printed  1633,  to  avoid  Actions  and  altercations,  we  that  are  university  divines 
(specially,  are  prohibited  ^  ail  curious  search,  to  print  or  preach,  or  draw  the  article 
iside  by  our  own  sense  and  comments  upon  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure."  I  will 
(urcease,  and  conclude  with  ^  Erasmus  of  such  controversies :  Pugnet  qui  volety  ego 
'^nseo  leges  majorum  revererUer  suscipiendas,  et  religiose  observandas^  velut  a  Deo 
profociits;  nee  esse  tutum^  nee  esse  pium,  de  potestaie  publicd  sinistram  concipere  out 
lerere  suspicionem,  Et  siquid  est  tyrannidis^  quod  tamen  non  cogat  ad  impietatem, 
f cuius  estferre^  qudm  seditiose  reluctari. 

But  to  my  former  task.    The  last  main  torture  and  trouble  of  a  distressed  mind, 
is  not  so  much  this  doubt  of  election,  and  that  the  promises  of  grace  are  smothered 
and  extinct  in  them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose,  but  withal  God's  heavy 
wrath,  a  most  intolerable  pain  and  grief  of  heart  seizeth  on  them :  to  their  thinking 
they  are  already  damned,  they  suffer  the  pains  of  hell,  and  more  than  possibly  can 
be  expressed,  tliey  smell  brimstone,  talk  familiarly  with  devils,  hear  and  see  chimeras, 
prodigious,  uncouth  shapes,  bears,  owls,  antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  out- 
cries, fearful  noises,  shrieks,  lamentable  complaints,  they  are  possessed,  ^  and  through 
impatience  they  roar  and  howl,  curse,  blaspheme,  deny  God,  call  his  power  in  ques- 
tion, abjure  religion,  and  are  still  ready  to  ofifer  violence  unto  themselves,  by  hang- 
ing, drowning,  &c.    Never  any  miserable  wretch  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
was  in  such  a  woeful  case.  To  such  persons  I  oppose  God's  mercy  and  his  justice  ^ 
Judicia  Dei  occulta^  non  injusta:  his  secret  counsel  and  just  judgment,  by  which  he 
spares  some,  and  sore  afflicts  others  again  in  this  life ;  his  judgment  is  to  be  adored, 
trembled  at,  not  to  be  searched  or  inquired  after  by  mortal  men :  he  hath  reasons 
reserved  to  himselA  which  our  frailty  cannot  apprehend.     He  may  punish  all  if  he 
will,  and  that  justly  for  sin ;  in  that  he  doth  it  in  some,  is  to  make  a  way  for  his 
mercy  that  they  repent  and  be  saved,  to  heal  them,  to  try  them,  exercise  their 
patience,  and  make  them  call  upon  him,  to  confess  tlieir  sins  and  pray  unto  him,  as 
David  did.  Psalm  cxix.  137.  ^^  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judg- 
ments."    As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  xviii.  13.   ^'Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  a 
miserable  sinner."    To  put  confidence  and  have  an  assured  hope  in  him,  as  Job  had, 
xiii.  Id.    "Though  he  kill  me  I  will  trust  in  him:"  Ore,  seca^  occide  O  Domine^ 
(saith  Austin)  modo  serves  animamy  kill,  cut  in  pieces,  bum  my  body  (O  Lord)  to 
save  my  soul.     A  small  sickness ;  one  lash  of  affliction,  a  little  misery,  many  times 
will  more  humiliate  a  man,  sooner  convert,  bring  him  home  to  know  himself,  than 
all  those  paraeneticai  discourses,  the  whole  theory  of  philosophy,  law,  physic,  and 
divinity,  or  a  world  of  instances  and  examples.     So  that  this,  which  they  take  to  be 
such  an  insupportable  plague,  is  an  evident  sign  of  God's  mercy  and  justice,  of  His 
love  and  goodness :  penissent  nisi  periissent^  had  they  not  thus  been  undone,  they 
had  finally  been  undone.    Many  a  carnal  man  is  lulled  asleep  in  perverse  security, 
foolish  presumption,  is  stupefied  in  his  sins,  and  hath  no  feeling  at  all  of  them :  "  I 
have  sinned  (he  saith)  and  what  evil  shall  come  unto  me,"  Eccles.  v.  4,  and  "  Tush, 
how  shall  God  know  it  ?"  and  so  in  a  reprobate  sense  goes  down  to  hell.   But  here, 
Cynifdus  aurem  velW^  God  pulls  them  by  the  ear,  by  affliction,  he  will  bring  them  to 
heaven  and  happiness ;  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted," 
Matt.  V.  4,  a  blessed  and  a  happy  state,  if  considered  aright,  it  is,  to  be  so  troubled. 
"  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,"  Psal.  cxix. "  before  I  was  afiiicted 
I  went  astray,  but  now  1  keep  Thy  word."    "  Tribulation  works  patience,  patience 
hope,"  Rom.  v.  4,  and  by  such  like  crosses  and  calamities  we  are  driven  from  the 
stake  of  security.     So  that  affliction  is  a  school  or  academy,  wherein  the  best  scho- 
lars are  prepared  to  the  commencements  of  the  Deity.    And  though  it  be  most 
troublesome  and  grievous  for  the  time,  yet  know  this,  it  comes  by  God's  permission 
and  providence ;  He  is  a  spectator  of  thy  groans  and  tears,  still  present  with  thee. 


**  Epiit-  Eracnii  di;  utilitatecoiloquior.  ad  lectorem.— 
Ijei  whoever  wishes  diiiptitp,  1  think  the  lawp  of  our 
forefilheri  thould  be  received  with  reverence,  and  reli- 
ginunty  oliservcd,  mt  coming  from  God;  neither  is  it 
safe  or  pioua  to  eonccivp.  or  contrive,  an  injiirioas  sua-  craciatuii 
iiicion  of  the  paUic  auUiorii]r ;  and  atmutd  any  tyraanj, ' 
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the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  are  numbered,  not  one  of  them  can  fall  to  the  ground 
without  the  express  will  of  God  :  he  will  not  suflfer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  mea- 
rore,  he  corrects  us  all,  ^numero.^  pondere^  et  mensttrd^  the  Lord  will  not  quench  the 
smoking  flax,  or  break  the  braised  reed,  Tentat  (saith  Austin)  rum  ut  ohnuL,  std  wi 
coronet  he  suffers  thee  to  be  tempted  for  thy  good.  And  as  a  mother  doth  handle 
her  child  sick  and  weak,  not  reject  it,  but  with  all  tenderness  obsenre  and  keep  it,  so 
doth  God  by  us,  not  forsake  us  in  our  miseries,  or  relinquish  tis  for  our  imperfec- 
tions, but  with  all  pity  and  compassion  support  and  receive  us ;  whom  he  lores,  he 
loves  to  the  end.  Rom.  viii.  ^  Whom  He  hath  elected,  those  He  hath  called,  jostified, 
sanctified,  and  glorified."  Think  not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  Spirit,  that  thou  art  for- 
saken of  God,  be  not  overcome  with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David  said,  '^  1  w31 
not  fear  though  1  walk  in  the  shadows  of  death."  We  must  all  go,  non  a  deUevu 
ad  delicias^  ^  but  from  the  cross  to  the  crown,  by  hell  to  heaven,  as  the  old  Roiibbs 
put  Virtue's  temple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour;  we  must  endure  sorrow  and 
misery  in  this  life.  Tis  no  new  thing  this,  God's  best  servants  and  dearest  childra 
have  been  so  visited  and  tried.  Christ  in  the  garden  cried  out,  ^  My  God,  my  God 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  .^"  His  son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by  adoption  and  grwe. 
Job,  in  his  anguish,  said,  ^  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  God  were  in  him,"  Job  n.  4. 
^  His  terrors  fought  against  him,  the  venom  drank  up  his  spirit,"  cap.  xiiL  26«  He 
saith,  ^  God  was  his  enemy,  writ  bitter  things  against  him  (xvL  9,)  bated  him.'^ 
His  heavy  wrath  had  so  seized  on  his  soul.  David  complams,  '^his  eyes  were 
eaten  up,  sunk  into  his  head,"  Ps.  vi.  7,  ^  his  moisture  became  as  the  drought  ia 
summer,  his  flesh  was  consumed,  his  bones  vexed :"  yet  neither  Job  nor  David  did 
finally  despair.  Job  would  not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trast  in  Him,  acknowledgiof 
Him  to  be  his  good  God.  ^  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  Job.  i.  21.  ^  Behold  I  am  vile,  1  abhor  myself,  repent  in  dust  and  asbes,^ 
Job  xxxix.  37.  David  humbled  himself,  Psal.  xxxi.  and  upon  his  confession  received 
mercy.  Faith,  hope,  repentance,  are  the  sovereign  cures  and  remedies,  the  sole  com- 
forts in  this  case ;  confess,  humble  thyself,  repent,  it  is  sufficient.  Quod  jmrpigra 
non  potest^  saccus  potest^  saith  Chrysostom ;  the  king  of  Nineveh's  sackdoth  and 
ashes  did  that  which  his  purple  robes  and  crown  could  not  efifect ;  Quod  diadsma 
non  poiuU^  cinis  perfeeit.  Turn  to  Him,  he  will  turn  to  thee ;  the  Lord  is  near  those 
that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  will  save  such  as  be  afilicted  in  spirit,  Ps.  xxxiv.  18. 
^  He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,"  Matt  xv.  14.  8i  cadentem  intuetury  clemtntia 
nuinum  protendU,  He  is  at  all  times  ready  to  assist  JWm^iMun  spemU  Deus  Pom- 
tenHam  si  sincere  et  gimpliciler  offeraJtur^  He  never  rejects  a  penitent  sinner,  thoogh 
he  have  come  to  the  full  height  of  iniquity,  wallowed  and  delighted  in  sin;  yet  if  be 
will  forsake  his  former  ways,  libenter  amplexatur^  He  will  receive  him.  Parcam  hoc 
hmuniy  saith  "*  Austin,  {ex  persona  Dei)  quia  sihi  ipsi  non  pepercit;  igmoscam  qma 
peccatum  agnovit.  I  will  spare  him  because  he  hath  not  spared  himself;  I  wiQ  par- 
don  him  because  he  doth  acknowledge  his  oflence :  let  it  be  never  so  enormous  t 
sin,  ^  His  grace  is  sufficient,"  2  Cor.  xii.  9.  Despair  not  then,  fiiint  not  at  alL  be 
not  dejected,  but  rely  on  God,  call  on  him  in  thy  trouble,  and  be  will  hear  thee,  be 
will  assist,  help,  and  deliver  thee :  ^  Draw  near  to  Him,  he  will  dmw  near  to  thee,'* 
James  iv.  8.  Lazarus  was  poor  and  full  of  boils,  and  yet  still  he  relied  npoo  God, 
Abraham  did  hope  beyond  hope. 

Thou  exceptest,  these  were  chief  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo  cart,  beloved  of  God. 
especially  respected ;  but  I  am  a  contemptible  and  forlorn  wretch,  forsaken  of  God. 
and  lefl  to  the  merciless  fury  of  evil  spirits.  I  cannot  hope,  pray,  repent,  Slc.  Hov 
often  shall  I  say  it  ?  thou  mayest  perform  all  those  duties.  Christian  offices,  and  be 
restored  in  good  time.  A  sick  man  loseth  his  appetite,  strength  and  ability,  his  dis- 
ease prevaileth  so  fiir,  that  all  his  Acuities  are  spent,  hand  and  foot  perform  not  thcar 
duties,  his  eyes  are  dim,  hearing  dull,  tongue  distastes  things  of  pleasant  relish,  yet 
nature  lies  hid,  recovereth  again,  and  expelleth  all  those  feculent  matters  hy  vomit 
sweat,  or  some  such  like  evacuations.  Thou  art  spiritually  sick,  thine  heart  is 
heavy,  thy  mind  distressed,  thou  mayest  happily  recover  again,  expel  those  dismal 
passions  of  fear  and  grief;  God  did  not  suf^r  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measnre; 
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whom  he* loves  (I  say)  he  loves  to  the  end;  hope  the  best  David  in  his  misery 
played  to  the  Lord,  remembering  how  he  had  formerly  dealt  with  him ;  and  with 
that  meditation  of  God^s  mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  pacified  his  own  tumultuous 
heart  in  his  greatest  agony.  ^'  O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me," 
&c.  Thy  soul  is  eclipsed  for  a  time,  I  yield,  as  the  sun  is  shadowed  by  a  cloud ; 
no  doubt  but  those  gracious  beams  of  God's  mercy  will  shine  upon  thee  again,  as 
they  have  formerly  done :  those  embers  of  faith,  hope  and  repentance,  now  buried 
in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  be  fully  revived.  Want  of  faith,  no  feeling  of 
grace  for  the  present,  are  not  fit  directions ;  we  must  live  by  faith,  not  by  feeling ; 
'tis  the  beginning  of  grace  to  wish  for  grace :  we  must  expect  and  tarry.  David,  a 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  was  so  troubled  himself;  ^^ Awake,  why  sleepest  thou  ? 
O  Lord,  arise,  cast  me  not  ofif;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forgettest  mine 
affliction  and  oppression  ?  My  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust.  Arise,  redeem  us,'' 
Slc.,  Ps.  xliv.  22.  He  prayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expectans  expectavii ;  en- 
dured much  before  he  was  relieved.  Psal.  Ixix.  3,  he  complains,  ^  I  am  weary  of 
crying,  and  my  throat  is  dry,  mine  eyes  fail,  whilst  I  wait  on  the  Lord ;"  and  yet  he 
perseveres.  Be  not  dismayed,  thou  shalt  be  respected  at  last  God  oflen  works  by 
contrarieties,  he  first  kills  and  then  makes  alive,  he  woundeth  first  and  then  healeth, 
he  makes  man  sow  in  tears  that  he  may  reap  in  joy;  'tis  God's  method :  he  that  is 
so  visited,  must  with  patience  endure  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  present  The  paschal 
lamb  was  eaten  with  sour  herbs ;  we  shall  feel  no  sweetness  of  His  blood,  till  we 
first  feel  the  smart  of  our  sins.  Thy  pains  are  great,  intolerable  for  the  time ;  thou 
art  destitute  of  grace  and  comfort,  stay  the  Lord's  leisure,  he  will  not  (I  say)  sufier 
thee  to  be  tempted  above  that  thou  art  able  to  bear,  1  Cor.  x.  13.  but  will  give  an 
issue  to  temptation.  He  works  all  for  the  best  to  them  that  love  God,  Rom.  viiL  28. 
Doubt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is  an  immutable  decree ;  a  mark  never  to  be  defaced : 
you  have  been  otherwise,  you  may  and  shall  be.  And  for  your  present  afiliction, 
hope  the  best,  it  will  shortly  end.  ''  He  is  present  with  his  servants  in  their  afflic- 
tion," Ps.  xci.  15.  ^  Great  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth 
them  out  of  all,"  Ps.  xxxiv.  19.  ^  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  in  us  an  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  2  Cor.  iv.  18.  ^  Not  answerable  to  that 
glory  which  is  to  come ;  though  now  in  heaviness,"  saith  1  Pet  i.  6,  ^  you  shall 
rejoice." 

Now  last  of  all  to  those  external  impediments,  terrible  objects,  which  they  hear 
and  see  many  times,  devils,  bugbears,  and  mormeluches,  noisome  smells,  &c.  These 
may  come,  as  I  have  formerly  declared  in  my  precedent  discourse  of  the  Symptoms 
of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes;  as  a  concave  glass  reflects  solid  bodies,  a 
troubled  brain  for  want  of  sleep,  nutriment,  and  by  reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits 
to  which  Hercules  de  Saxonia  attributes  all  symptoms  almost,  may  reflect  and  show 
prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vain  fear  and  crazed  phantasy  shall  suggest  and  feign,  a» 
many  silly  weak  women  and  children  in  the  dark,  sick  folks,  and  frantic  for  want  of 
repast  and  sleep,  suppose  they  see  that  they  see  not :  many  times  such  terricok- 
ments  may  proceed  from  natural  causes,  and  all  other  senses  may  be  deluded.  Be- 
sides, as  J  have  said,  this  humour  is  balneum  diabolic  the  devil's  bath,  by  reaacm  of 
the  distemper  of  humours,  and -infirm  organs  in  us :  he  may  so  possess  us  inwardly 
to  molest  us,  as  he  did  Saul  and  others,  by  God's  permission :  he  is  prince  of  the 
air,  and  can  transform  himself  into  several  shapes,  delude  all  our  senses  for  a  time, 
but  his  power  is  determined,  he  may  terrify  us,  but  not  hurt;  God  hath  given  ^  His 
angels  charge  over  us.  He  is  a  wall  round  about  his  people,"  Psal.  xcL  11,  12. 
There  be  those  that  prescribe  physic  in  such  cases,  'tis  God's  instrument  and  not 
unfit.  The  devil  works  by  mediation  of  humours,  and  mixed  diseases  must  have 
mixed  remedies.  Levinus  Lemnius  cap.  57  and  58,  exhort,  ad  vit,  ep.  itutiL  is  vmy 
copious  on  this  subject,  besides  that  chief  remedy  of  confidence  in  God,  prayer, 
hearty  repentance,  &c.,  of  which  for  your  comfort  and  instruction,  read  lavater  de 
spectris  part.  3.  cap.  5.  and  6.  Wierus  de  prcBstigiis  dtemonum  lib.  5.  to  Philip  Me- 
lancthon,  and  others,  and  that  Christian  armour  which  Paul  prescribes ;  he  sets  down 
certain  amulets,  herbs,  and  precious  stones,  which  have  marvellous  virtues  all,  prO' 
fiigandis  damonibus,  to  drive  away  devils  and  their  illusions.  Sapphires,  chryso- 
lites, carbuncles,  £lc.     Qua  mira  virtute  pollerU  ad  lemuresy  strygesj  inci^osy  gemot 
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aereos  areendas^  si  veterum  monumetUis  habenda  fides.  Of  heriis,  he  reckons  « 
pennyroyal,  rue,  mint,  angelica,  peony :  Rich.  Argentine  de  prctsHgiis  damomoL,  cc^. 
20,  adds,  hypericon  or  St.  John's  wort,  perforata  herba^  which  by  a  divine  virtoe 
drives  away  devils,  and  is  therefore /tf^a  dasmonum :  all  which  rightly  used  by  their 
snffitus,  Dctmonum  vexcUiordbus  obsisturUj  affiicias  menUs  a  dttmombus  relewmi^  et 
veneruUis  fumis^  expel  devils  themselves,  and  all  devilish  illusions.  Anthony  Musi, 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  his  physician,  cap,  6,  de  BetorUd^  approves  of  betony  to  this 
purpose ;  **  the  ancients  used  therefore  to  plant  it  in  churchyards,  because  it  was 
held  to  be  an  holy  herb  and  good  against  fearful  visions,  did  secure  such  places  as  it 
grew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons  that  carried  it  about  them.  Idem  fere  Maikuh 
lus  in  dioscoridetTL  Others  commend  accurate  music,  so  Saul  was  helped  by  David*^ 
harp.  Fires  to  be  made  in  such  rooms  where  spirits  haunt,  good  store  of  lights  to 
be  set  up,  odours,  perfumes,  and  suffumigations,  as  the  angel  taught  Tobias,  of  brim- 
stone and  bitumen^  tkus^  myrrh^  briony  root,  with  many  such  simples  which  Wecker 
hath  collected,  lib,  15,  de  secreliSy  cap.  15.  4  sulphuris  drachmam  imam,  recoqua- 
tur  in  vitis  alba  aquoy  ut  dilutius  sit  sulphur;  detur  agro :  nam  danumes  sunt  morh 
(saith  Rich.  Argentine,  lib.  de  prtestigiis  dtemonum^  cap,  tdt.)  Vigetus  hath  a  bs 
larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the  said  Wecker  cites  out  of  Wierus.  4  sul- 
phtrisj  Vint,  bituminis^  opopanacis^  galbanij  castorei,  S^c.  Why  sweet  perfomcs, 
fires  and  so  many  lights  should  be  used  in  such  places,  Emestus  Burgravius  Lucenn 
vUa  et  mortis^  and  Fortunius  Lycetus  assigns  this  cause,  quod  his  bom  genii  praeo- 
centur^  mall  arceantur;  ^because  good  spirits  are  well  pleased  with,  but  evil  aUior 
them !''  And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles,  present  Mahometans,  and  Papists  havf 
continual  lamps  burning  in  their  churches  all  day  aud  all  night,  lights  at  funenb 
and  in  their  graves ;  luccma  ardentes  ex  aura  liquefacto  for  many  ages  to  endare 
(saith  Lazius),  ne  damones  corpus  IcRdant ;  lights  ever  burning  as  those  vestal  viigins. 
Pythonissae  maintained  heretofore,  with  many  such,  of  which  read  Tostatus  in  9 
Reg,  cap.  6.  qucESi,  43.  Thy  reus,  cap,  57,  58,  62,  igc.  de  locis  infestis^  Pictorins 
Jsagog.  de  damonibus^  4r<^.,  see  more  in  them.  Cardan  would  have  the  party  afiected 
wink  altogether  in  such  a  case,  if  he  see  aught  that  ofl^nds  him,  or  cut  the  air  with 
a  sword  in  such  places  they  walk  and  abide ;  gladiis  enun  et  lanceis  terreniur^  shoot 
a  pistol  at  them,  for  being  aerial  bodies  (as  Caelius  Rhodiginus,  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  Ter- 
tullian,  Origen,  Psellas,  and  many  hold),  if  stroken,  they  feel  pain.  Papists  com- 
monly enjoin  and  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sanctified  beads,  amulets,  music,  ringing 
of  bells,  for  to  that  end  are  they  consecrated,  and  by  them  baptized,  characters, 
counterfeit  relics,  so  many  masses,  peregrinations,  oblations,  adjurations,  and  what 
not }  Alexander  Albertinus  k  Rocha,  Petru«  Thyreus,  and  Hieronymus  Mengos, 
with  many  other  pontificial  writers,  prescribe  mid  set  down  several  forms  of  exor- 
cisms, as  well  to  houses  possessed  with  devils,  as  to  demoniacal  persons ;  but  1  am 
of  *^^Lemnius'8  mind,  His  but  damnosa  adjuratio^  out  poUus  ludificaiioy  a  mere 
mockery,  a  counterfeit  charm,  to  no  purpose,  they  are  fopperies  and  fictions,  as  thai 
absurd  '  story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  penitent  woman  seduced  by  a  magician  in 
France,  at  St  Bawne,  exorcised  by  Domphius,  Michaelis,  and  a  company  of  circum- 
venting friars.  If  any  man  (saith  Lemnius)  will  attempt  such  a  thing,  without  aL 
those  juggling  circumstances,  astrological  elections  of  time,  place,  prodigious  habits, 
fustian,  big,  sesquipedal  words,  spells,  crosses,  characters,  which  exorcists  ordinarily 
use,  let  him  follow  tlie  example  of  Peter  and  John,  that  without  any  ambitions 
swelling  terms,  cured  a  lame  man.  Acts  iii.  ^^  In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and 
walk.^'  His  name  alone  is  the  best  and  only  charm  against  all  such  diabolical  iUn- 
sions,  so  doth  Origen  advise :  and  so  Chrysostom,  Hac  erit  tibi  baculus^  hoc  turrit 
inexpugnabilis^  hcec  armatura.  JVbs  quid  ad  Iubc  dicemus^  plures  fortasse  expects 
buntj  saith  St.  Austin.  Many  men  will  desire  my  counsel  and  opinion  what  is  to  be 
done  in  this  behalf;  1  can  say  no  more,  quam  ut  verdfide^  qrue  per  dilectionem  opt- 
ratur^  ad  Deum  unumftigiamus^  let  them  fly  to  God  done  for  help.  Athanasius  is 
his  book,  De  variis  quast.  prescribes  as  a  present  charm  against  devils,  the  begio- 
ning  of  the  Ixvii.  Psalm.    Exurgat  Deus^  dissipentur  tmmtci,  Sfc.     But  the  best 


**  Antiqui  BOliti  rant  banc  herbam  iionere  in  oBini* 
teriit  idao  qtind.  ice.  i*>  Non  desuot  no8tr&  atate 

aacrificuli,  qui  talcquirl  ait<*iitant,  w^  A  cacodcmona 
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remedy  is  to  fly  to  God,  to  call  on  hirn,  hope,  pray,  trust,  rely  on  him,  to  commit 
ourselves  wholly  to  him.  What  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  was  in  this 
behalf,  El  quis  dctmonia  ejiciendi  modusj  read  Wierus  at  large,  lib.  5.  de  Cura.  Lam. 
meles.  cap.  38.  et  deinceps. 

Last  of  all :  if  the  party  afiected  shall  certainly  know  this  malady  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  too  much  fasting,  meditation,  precise  life,  contemplation  of  God's  judg- 
ments (for  the  devil  deceives  many  by  such  means),  in  that  other  extreme  he  cir- 
cumvents melancholy  itself,  reading  some  books,  treatises,  hearing  rigid  preachers, 
&.C.  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it  hath  begun  first  from  some  great  loss,  grievous  ac- 
cident, disaster,  seeing  others  in  like  case,  or  any  such  terrible  object,  let  him  speedily 
remove  the  cause,  which  to  the  cure  of  this  disease  Navarras  so  much  commends, 
'  avertat  cogitationem  a  re  scrupulosa^  by  all  opposite  means,  art,  and  industry,  let  him 
hixare  animum^  by  all  honest  recreations,  ^  refresh  and  recreate  his  distressed  soul ;" 
let  him  direct  his  thoughts,  by  himself  and  other  of  his  friends.  Let  him  read  no  more 
such  tracts  or  subjects,  hear  no  more  such  fearful  tones,  avoid  such  companies,  and 
by  all  means  open  himself,  submit  himself  to  the  advice  of  good  physicians  and 
divines,  which  is  contraventio  scrupulorum^  as  'he  calls  it,  hear  them  speak  to  whom 
the  Lord  hath  given  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  to  be  able  to  minister  a  word  to  him 
that  is  weary ,^  whose  words  are  as  flagons  of  wine.  Let  him  not  be  obstinate,  head- 
strong, peevish,  wilful,  self-conceited  (as  in  this  malady  they  are),  but  give  ear  to 
good  advice,  be  ruled  and  persuaded ;  and  no  doubt  but  such  good  counsel  may 
prove  as  preposterous  to  his  soul,  as  tl^e  angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened  the  iron 
gates,  loosed  his  bands,  brought  him  out  of  prison,  and  delivered  him  from  bodily 
thraldom ;  they  may  ease  his  afflicted  mind,  relieve  his  wounded  ^oul,  and  take  him 
out  of  the  jaws  of  hell  itself.  )  can  say  no  more,  or  give  better  advice  to  such  as 
are  any  way  distressed  in  this  kind,  than  what  I  have  given  and  said.  Only  take 
this  for  a  corollary  and  conclusion,  as  thou  tenderest  thine  own  welfare  in  this,  and 
all  other  melancholy,  thy  good  health  of  body  and  mind,  observe  this  short  precept, 
give  not  way  to  solitariness  and  idleness.  *  ^  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle." 

8PERATE  MISERI-UNBAPPY  HOPE. 
CAVETE  FCELICES— HAPPY  BE  CAUTIOUS. 

Vi$  d  dubio  liberarif  vis  quod  incertum  est  evaderef  Age  pcBnitenHam  dum 
sanus  es ;  sic  agens^  dico  tibi  quod  securus  es,  quod  pceniUfUiain  egisti  eo  tempore 
quo  peceare  potuisli.  Austin.  ^  Do  you  wish  to  be  freed  from  doubts  ?  do  you 
desiie  to  escape  uncertainty  ?  Be  penitent  whilst  rational :  by  so  doing  J  assert  that 
you  are  safe,  because  you  have  devoted  that  time  to  penitence  in  which  you  might 
have  been  guilty  of  sin." 

•Tom-Sicap.  97,  Qttm.SS.  **  Let  him  avert  hit  tboufliu  from  the  paiaftil  ol^t.**      •Navamie.       •Iii.L4. 
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Absbhci  a  cure  of  love-melancholy,  681 

Abeenoe  over  long,  canae  of  jeaioiuy>  669 

Abatinenoe  commended,  888 

Aeadtmioorum  Erraia,  197 

Adveraity  why  better  than  proaperity,  867 

Aerial  devili,  116 

Affectiona  whence  they  ariie,  108  {  how  they 

transform  ua,  89 ;  of  aleeping  and  waking, 

103 
Affection  in  melancholy,  what,  109 
Againat  aboaea,  repulae,  injuriea,  contumely,  dia- 

gracea,  acofia,  876 
Againat  envy,  livor,  hatred,  malice,  876 
Againat  aorrow,  vain  fean,  death  of  frienda,  869 
Air,  bow  it  cauaeth  melancholy,  149  ;  how  rec- 
tified it  cureth  melancholy,  808 — 808 ;  air  in 

love,  461 
Alkermea  good  againat  melancholy,  411 
All  are  melancholy,  110 
All  beantifol  parU  attractife  in  love,  466 
Aloea,  lua  virtuea,  400 
Alteratives  in  phyaic,  to  what  oae,  891 ;  againat 

melancholy,  408 
Ambition  defined,  described,  canae  of  melan^ 

choly,  167,  175 ;  of  heresy,  604 ;  hindefa  and 

apoila  many  matchea,  654 
Amiableneaa  lovea  object,  437 
Amorooa  objects  causes  of  lov^melancholy,  479, 

489 
Amuleta  controverted,  approved,  418,  418 
Amuaementa,  814 
Anger'a  deacription,  efibcta,  how  it  cauaeth  oie- 

lancholy,  169 
Antimony  a  purger  of  melancholy,  899 
Anthony  inveigled  by  Cleopatra,  476 
Apology  of  love-melancholy,  488 
Appetite,  108 

Apples,  good  or  bad,  bow,  140 
Apparel  and  clothea,a  cauae  of  love-melancholy, 

478 
Aqueducta  of  old,  881,  888 
Arminian'a  tenets,  655 
Arteries,  what,  96,  97 
Artificial  air  against  melancholy,  804 
Artificial  allurementa  of  love,  470 
Art  of  memory,  388 
Aatrological  aphoriama,  how  available^  aigna  or 

cauaea  of  melancholy,  180 
Aatrological  aigna  of  love,  468,  464 


Atheiata  deacribed,  688 

Averters  of  melancholy,  407 

Aurum  poiabik  cenaured,  approved,  89 

B. 

BAiTa  of  lovers,  491 

Bald  laacivioua,  571,  578 

Balm  good  againat  melancholy,  898 

Banishment's  eflects,  885;  its  cure  and  anti- 
dote, 868 

Barrenneaa,  what  grievancea  it  cauaeth,  885 ;  a 
canae  of  jealousy,  570 

Barren  grounda  have  best  air,  304 

Bashfiilness  a  symptom  of  melancholy,  886; 
of  love-melancholy,  843;  cured,  414 

Baaeness  of  birth  no  diaparagement,  469 

Batha  rectified,  885 

Bawda  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  498 

Beasts  and  birds  in  love,  446,  446,  461 

Beauty's  definition,  487;  deacribed,  465;  in 
parte,  466;  commendation,  457;  attractive 
power,  prerogativea,  excellency,  how  it  cauaeth 
melancholy,  459—469;  makea  grievous 
wounds,  ineaiatable,  464 ;  more  beholding  to 
art  than  nature,  470 ;  brittle  and  uncertain, 
'587;  censured,  539;  a  eauae  of  jealousy, 
670 ;  beauty  of  God,  594 

Beef  a  melancholy  meat,  187 

Beer  censured,  141 

Beat  aiCe  of  a  houae,  804 

Beioar'a  stone  good  againat  melancholy,  411 

Black  eyea  beat,  468 

Black  spots  in  the  naila  signs  of  melancholy, 
188 

Black  man  a  pearl  in  a  woman'a  eye,  467 

Blasphemy,  how  pardonable,  658 

Blindness  of  lovers,  607 

Blood-letting,  when  and  how  cure  of  melan* 
choly,  404,  415;  time  and  quantity,  408 

Blood-letting  and  purging,  how  cauaea  of  me- 
lancholy, 149 

Blow  on  the  head  cauae  of  melancholy,  880 

Body,  how  it  worka  on  the  mind,  157,  887, 

841 
Body  melancholy,  iu  cauaea,  881 
Bo6ily  aymptoms  of  melancholy,  888 ;  of  lov^ 

melancholy,  496 
Bodily  ezerciasa,  806 
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Books  of  »ll  aorta,  320 

Borage  and   bagloss,  MTereigfi  herbs  agninst 

melancholj,  39  L  ;  their  wines  and  jaice  moat 

excellent,  397 
Boring  of  the  head,  a  care  for  melancholy,  408 
Brain  distempered,  bow  caose  of  melancholy, 

228  ;  hia  parts  anatomiaed,  99 
Bread  and  beer,  how  cauaea  of  melancholy,  140, 

141 
Brow  and  forehead,  which  are  moat  pleaaing, 

466 
Brute  beaats  jealoua,  665 
Baaineaa  the  beat  cure  of  loTO-melaDcholy,  626 

C. 

Cabdak'b  father  conjured  up  aeven  devila  at 
once,  117;  had  a  spirit  Iwund  to  him,  121 

Carda  and  dice  cenaured,  approved,  816 

Care's  effects,  170 

Carp  fisb'a  nature,  138,  139 

Cataplaama  and  oeratea  for  melaDcholji  397 

Cauae  of  diseases,  86 

Causes  immediate  of  melancholy  ayinptoma,  263 

Cauaes  of  honeat  love,  434 ;  of  beroical  love, 
463 ;  of  jealousy,  669 

Cautiona  against  jealooay,  590 

Centaury  good  against  melancholy,  391 

Charles  the  Great  enforced  to  love  baaely  by  a 
philter,  494 

Change  of  countenance,  aign  of  love-melan- 
cboty,  498 

Charity  deacribed,  438  ;  defecU  of  it,  440 

Character  of  a  covetoua  man,  178 

Cbarlea  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  mad  for 
anger,  169 

Chemical  phyaic  eenaured,  407 

Chess-play  censured,  316 

Chiromantical  signs  of  melancholy,  131,  132 

Chirurgical  remediea  of  melancholy,  403 

Choleric  melancholy  aigns,  243 

Chorua  sancti  Viti,  a  disease,  92 

Circumstances  increaaing  jealouay,  671 

Cities'  recreations,  313,  314 

Civil  lawyers'  miseries,  192 

Climes  and  particular  placea,  how  cauaea  of 
love-melancholy,  456 

Clothea  a  mere  cause  of  good  respect,  214 

Ciothea  causes  of  love-meUncholy,  473 

Clyaters  good  for  melancholy,  417 

Coffee,  a  Turkey  cordial  drink,  410 

CokJ  air  cauae  of  melancholy,  160 

Comets  above  the  moon,  296 

Compound  alterativea  censured,  approved,  396 ; 
compound  purgera  of  melancholy,  402 ;  com- 
pound wines  for  melancholy,  408 

Community  of  wives  a  cure  of  jealouay,  686 

Compliment  and  good  carriage  cauaea  of  love- 
melancholy,  472 

Confectiona  and  conserves  againat  melancholy, 
897 

Confeaaion  of  hia  grief  to  a  friend,  a  principal 
cure  of  melancholy,  329,  330 

Confidence  in  his  physician  half  a  cure,  278 

Conjugal  love  best,  450 

Conscience  what  it  ia,  106 

Conadence  troubled,  a  cause  of  despair,  643, 646 


Continual  cogitation  of  his 

of  love-melancholy,  603 
Contention,  brawlinK,  law^oila,'effrcta,  224 
Continent  or  inward  cauaea  of  mebodboly,  227 
Content  above  all,  whence  to  be  bad,  356 
Contention's  cure,  381 
Cookery  taied,  142 
Copernicua,  his  hypotheais  of  the  ewtb*a  ■•- 

tion,  298.  300 
Correctora  of  aocidenta  in  roelaocfaoly,  413 
Correctors  to  expel  windinesa,  and  coativenea 

helped,  418 
Cordials  against  melancholy,  408 
Costiveness  to  some  a  cauae  of  mehodioly,  147 
Costiveness  helped,  419 
Covetoosnesa  deBned,  deacribed,  bow  it  i  aiiaiik 

melancholv,  177 
Counael  against  melancholy,  331,  634  ;  cm*  of 

jealousy,  584  ;  of  despair,  648 
Country  recreations,  313 
Crocodiles  jealous,  565 
Cuckolds  common  in  all  ages,  681 
Cupping-glassea,  cauteries  how  and  wben  uaai 

to  melancholy,  403,  408 
Cure  of  melancholy,  unlawful,  rejected,  270 ; 

from  (3od,  272  ;   of  head-mebneboly,  404 ; 

over  all  the  body,  415;  of  hypochondriacsl 

melancholy,  416;  of  love-melancboly,  525; 

of  jealousy,  580 ;  of  despair,  648 
Cure  of  melancholy  in  himaelf,  327 ;  or  fiiaadi^ 

331 
Curiosity  deacribed,  hia  eflfecta,  222 
Cuatom  of  diet,  delight  of  appetite^  how  to  be 

kept  and  yielded  to,  146 

D. 

Diirciira,  masking,  mumming,  cenaured,  ap> 
proved,  487,  488;  their  efiecta,  bow  th^ 
cauae  love-melancholy,  487 ;  how  sympcoos 
of  lovers,  519 

Death  foretold  by  apirita,  123 

Death  of  frienda  cauae  of  oiebndkoly,  218; 
other  effecta,  218 ;  how  cored,  369 ;  death 
advantageous,  373 

Deformity  of  body  no  misery,  346 

Delirium,  90 

Deapair,  eqoivocationa,  639 ;  cauaea,  640 ;  syisp- 
loma,  645  ;  prognostics,  647  ;  core,  648 

Devils,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  116;  their 
beginning,  nature,  conditiona,  116 ;  feel  pain, 
swift  in  motion,  mortal,  116;  their  oiden, 
118;  power,  125;  bow  th<*y  cauae  religioai 
melancholy,  601  ;  how  despair,  640;  derik 
are  often  in  love,  446 ;  ahall  be  saved,  aa  soot 
hold,  656 

Diet  what,  and  how  eaoselh  melancholy,  136 ; 
quantity,  142  ;  diet  of  divers  nations,  145 

Diet  rectified  in  substance,  280;  in  qoantitj, 
282 

Diet  a  cauae  of  love-melanchcrfy,  466 ;  a  cmc, 
527 

Diet,  inordinate,  of  parenta,  a  caoae  of  mebfr 
choly  to  their  offspring,  136 

Digression  against  all  manner  of  diaeooteoti, 
341 ;  digreasion  of  air,  288;  of  aoatooy,  95; 
of  devils  and  apirils,  116 
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Diflcommoditiaf  of  antqoal  matelies,  687 
Due^oe  a  catue  of  melancholy,  164,  234; 

qnalifiod  by  counsel,  382 
DiMimilar  parte  of  the  body,  97 
Divtemper  of  particalar  parte,  caaiea  of  melan- 
choly, and  how,  228 
Discontente,  cares,  miseries,  causes  of  melan- 
choly, 170 ;  how  repelled  and  cured  by  good 
counsel,  331,  341 
1>i8eases  why  inflicted  upon  us,  86 ;  their  num- 
ber,  definition,  division,  89;  diseases  of  the 
head,  90;  disesses  of  the  mind,  91;  more 
grievous  than  those  of  the  body,  262 
I>iTers  accidente  causing  melancholy,  218 
Oivine  sentences,  384 
Divines'  miseries,  193;  with  the  causes  of  their 

miseries,  194 
I>otage  what,  90 
Dotage  of  loven,  506 

Dowry  and  money  main  causes  of  love-melan- 
choly, 477 
Dreams  and  their  kinds,  103 
Dreams  troublesome,  how  to  be  amended,  326, 

414 
Drunkards'  children  often  melancholy,  134 
Drunkenness  taxed,  143,  840 

E. 

Eabtb's    motion    examined,    208;    compass, 

centre,  299  ;  an  sit  anamaUif  297 
Eccentrics  and  epicycles  exploded,  296 
Education  a  cause  of  melancholy,  204 
Effecte  of  love,  520—622 
Election  piisconceived,  cause  of  despair,  654— 

656 
Element  of  fire  exploded,  296 
Emulation,  hatred,  ftction,  desire  of  revenge, 

causes  of  melancholy,  167,  168;  their  cure, 

376 
Envy  and  malice  causes  of  melancholy,  166 ; 

their  antidote,  375 
Epicurus  vindicated,  327 
Epicurus's  remedy  for  melancholy,  387 
Epicures,  atheists,  hypocrftes  how  mad,  and 

melancholy,  631 
Epithalamium,  561 
Equivocations  of  melancholy,  93 ;  of  jealousy, 

562 
Eunuchs  why  kept,  and  where,  577 
Evacuations,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  148 
Exercise  if  immoderste,  cause  of  melancholy, 

151 ;  before  meals  wholesome,  152 ;  exercise 

rectified,  308 ;  several  kinds,  when  fit,  316; 

exercises  of  the  mind,  318— >328 
Exotic  and  strange  simples  censured,  895 
Extesies,  396,  397 
Eyes  main  instrumente  of  love,  457;  love's 

darts,  seate,  orators,  arrows,  torches,  467; 

how  they  pierce,  471 

F. 

Facb's  prerogative,  a  most  attractive  part,  465, 

466 
Fairies,  122 

Fasting  cause  of  meltncholy,  144;  a  cure  of 
84  8 


lovo4iielancholy,  526,  527;  abused,  the 
devil's  instrument,  611,  612]  efiedU  of  it, 
610 

Fear  cause  of  melancholy,  itrf  efiects,  168 ;  lear 
of  death,  destinies  foretold,  221 ;  a  symptom 
of  melancholy,  234;  sign  of  love-melancholy, 
500,  501 ;  antidote  to  fear,  31^ 

Fenny  fowl,  melancholy,  138 

Fiery  devils,  120,  121 

Fire's  rage,  87 

Fish,  what  melsncholy,  138 

Fish  good,  282 

Fishes  in  love,  445 

Fishing  snd  fowling,  how  and  when  good  exer- 
cise, 310 

Flaxen  hair  a  great  motive  of  love,  466 

Fools  often  beget  wise  men,  135 ;  by  love  bo* 
come  wise,  517,  518 

Force  of  imagination,  1 58 

Friends  a  cure  of  melancholy,  330 

Fruite  causing  melancholy,  139 ;  allowed,  282 

Fumitory  purgeth  melancholy,  392 

6. 

Oamiko  a  cause  of  melancholy,  his  e0ecte,  181 

Gardens  of  simples  where,  to  what  end,  390, 391 

Gardens  for  pleasure,  311 

General  toleration  of  religion,  by  whom  per- 
mitted, and  why,  629 

Gentry,  whence  it  came  first,  349 ;  base  with- 
out means,  348 ;  vices  accompanying  it,  348 ; 
true  gently,  whence,  351 ;  gentry  commended, 
351 

Geography  commended,  319  • 

Geometry,  arithmetic,  algebra,  commended,  322 

Gesture  cause  of  love-melancholy,  472 

Gifts  and  promises  of  great  force  amongst  lovers^ 
489 

God's  just  judgment  cause  of  melancholy,  86; 
sole  cause  sometimes,  113 

Gold  good  against  melancholy,  394;  a  most 
beautiful  object,  431 

Good  counsel  a  charm  to  melancholy,  331; 
good  counsel  for  love-sick  persons,  534; 
against  melancholy  itself,  333;  for  such  as 
are  jealous,  580 

Great  men  most  part  dishonest,  571 

Gristle  what,  96 

Gute  described,  98 

H. 

Haitd  and  paps  how  forcible  in  love-melaB- 
choly,  466,  467 

Hard  usage  a  cause  of  jealousy,  568 

Hatred  cause  of  melancholy,  168 

Hawking  and  hunting  why  good,  310 

Head  melancholy's  causes,  229;  symptoms, 
247 ;  ite  cure,  404 

Hearing,  what,  102 

Heat  imqdoderete,  cause  of  meUmeholy,  149 

Health  a  treasure,  225 

Heavens  penetrable,  297;  infinitely  swift,  298 

Hell  where,  292 

Hellebore,  white  and  black,  purgen  of  melan- 
choly, 406;  Mack,  ite  virtues  and  histoiy, 
400 
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Help  from  fri«iidf  agtiiiil  melanclioij,  S81 
Hemorrhtge  came  of  melancholy,  147 
Hemorrhoida  atoppad  caaie  of  melancholy,  147 
Herbe  canaing  mehncholy,  189 ;  emiiig  melao- 

choly,S83 
Heraditaiy  diiaaiaa,  188 
Heretioa  their  ciwditiona,  633 ;  their  aymptoma, 

688 
Heroical  love'a  pedigree,  power,  extent,  448; 

definition,  part  ailacted,  448 ;  tyranny,  448 
Hippocratea*  jealonay,  669 
Honeat  oljeeU  of  lore,  484 
Hope  a  care  of  miaery,  871 ;  ita  benefita,  640 
Hope  and  tear,  the  DeTii'a  main  enginaa  to 

entrap  the  world,  607 
Hope  good  againat  melancholy,  898,  416 
Horae-leechea  how  and  when  naed  in  melan- 

eholy,  404, 416 
Hot  coontriea  apt  and  prone  to  jealottay,  566 
How  oft  *tia  fit  to  eat  in  a  day,  888,  888 
How  to  roriat  paiaiona,  828 
How  men  &U  in  bve,  469 
Hnmoora,  what  they  are,  95 
Hydrophobia  deacribed,  98 
Hypochondriacal  melancholy,  118;  ita  caoeea 

inward,  outward,  880;  aymptom,  844;  core 

of  it,  416 
Hypochondriaa  mimiTected,  cauaea,  838 
Hypociitaa  dewribed,  688 

I. 

IsLxvaaa  a  main  caaae  of  melancholy,  163 ;  of 

love-melancholy,  456 ;  of  jealooay,  567 
Ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion,  608 
Ignorance  commended,  886 
Ignorant  peraona  atill  dreamvented,  609 
Imagination  what,  102;  ita  fiMrce  and  eflbeta, 

159 
Imagination  of  the  mother  afiecta  her  infant, 

186 
Immaterial  melancholy,  110 
Immortality  of  the  aoal  proved,  105 ;  impugned 

by  whom,  636 
Impediment!  of  loven,  557 
Importonity  and   opportunity  cauae  of  love- 

mekncholy,  478 ;  of  jealouqr,  574 
Impriionment  cauae  of  melancholy,  810 
Impoatoraa  of  devila,  607  ;  of  poltticiatt%  608 ; 

of  prieati^  604 
Impotenqr  a  cauie  of  jealouay,  568 
Impubive  cauae  of  man'a  miaery,  86 
hieiM  and  tuccuU,  446 
Inconatancy  of  loveri,  540 
Inconatancy  a  aign  of  melancholy,  387 
Infirmitiea  of  body  and  mind,  what  griefincea 

they  cauae,  837 
Injuriea  and  abuaea  rectified,  878,  879 
Inatrumental  cauaea  of  diaeaaea,  87 
Inatramental  cauae  of  man'a  miaeiy,  87 
Interpretera  of  draama,  108 
Inundation'a  fury,  87 
Inventiona  raaulting  from  love,  531 
Inward  cauaea  of  melancholy,  887 
Inward  aenaaa  deacribed,  103 
laMMa  when  uaed  in  melancholy,  408 


J. 

jBAunraT  a  qrmptom  of  melaneboly,  387;  ^ 
fined,  deeeribed,  568;  of  prinon,  664;  of 
brute  baaata,565;  canaea  of  it,  566;  aymp. 
tome  of  it,  575;  pregnoatici,  679;  care  af 
it,  580 
Jeata  how  and  when  to  be  and,  809 
Jewa*  religioua  aympComa,  614, 615 
Joy  m  exceai  cauae  of  melancholy,  186, 187 


KiHoa  and  prineea'  diacontenti^  174 
Kiaang  a  main  cauae  of  love-mebnchaly, 
a  aymptom  of  love-melandioly,  496 


Labovb,  bualneaa,  cure  of  loie  WMlanr haly, 
686 ;  Lapii  Aniunu$9  ita  virtuea  agaiBat  ma> 
lancholy,  400  * 

Laadvioua  meata  to  be  avoided,  637 

Laughter,  ita  efieeta,  356, 357 

Laurel  a  purge  for  melanchoiy,  898 

Lawa  againat  adultery,  678 

Leo  Dedmua  the  pope'a  aoofling  tiicka,  308 

Lewellyn  prince  of  Walea,  hie  auhmiaiion,  379 

Leueata  petra  the  cure  of  love-eick  penooa^  546 

Liberty  of  princea  and  great  man,  how  ahimad, 
574 

Librariea  commanded,  831 

Liver  iti  ate,  97 ;  cauae  of  melaneboly  dii 
pen,  if  hot  or  eold,  339 

Looi  of  liberty,  aervitnde,  impriaonmaot, 
of  melancholy,  310  • 

Loaaee  in  general  how  they  oliend,  330 ; 
of  deapair,  869,  641 ;  how  eaaad,  873 

Love  of  gaming  and  pleaauiea  immodfrate, 
cauae  of  melancholy,  181 

Love  of  learning,  overmuch  atody,  eaoaa  cf 
melancholy,  187 

Love'a  beginning,  object,  definitioii,  dtviaton, 
436;  love  made  the  world,  480;  lova'a 
power,  444;  in  vegetablaa,  445;  in  aaoafali 
craatnna,  446;  love'a  power  in  deviia  aoi 
ipiriti,  446;  in  men,  448;  love  a  diaeam, 
500;  a  fire,  504;  love'a  pMWfiiM,  506; 
phiaaea  of  levari,  609;  their  vain  wiibei 
and  attempta,  514;  lovera  impudent,  515; 
oourageoua,  516;  wiaa,  valiant,  fnt,  517; 
neat  in  appaiel,  518;  poela,  moaidaBi, 
danceri,  519;  love'a  efbeti^  531;  love  lotf 
revived  by  light,  580 ;  love  cannot  be 
peUed,  554 

Love  and  hate  qrmptoma  of  raligiona 
choly,  614 

Lycanthropia  deacribed,  91 

M. 

MAsmtaa  deacribed,  91 ;  the  extent  of  mdaa- 
choly,  359 ;  a  qrmptom  and  efieet  of  la«>> 
melancholy,  534 
ICade  diahea  cauae  melancholy,  143 
Magidana  how  they  cauae  melandioly,  1S8; 
how  they  cure  it,  371 
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Mahometans  their  qrmptomi,  698 

Maids',  nnni',  and  widows'  mebDcholy,  850 

Man's  excellency,  miaery,  85 

Man  the  greatest  enemy  to  man,  88 

Many   means  to  divert  (overs,  539;  to  core 

them,  534 
Marriage  if  onfortnnate  cause  of  melancholy, 
223$    best  cnre  of  love-melancholy,  547; 
marriage  helps,  585 ;  miseries,  641 ;  benefits 
and  commendsttony  450,  561 
Mathematical  studies  commended,  383 
Medicines  select  lor  melancholy,  386  \  against 
wind  and  costiveness,  419  {  for  love-melan- 
choly, 539 
Melandioly  in  disposition,  melancholy  equivo- 
cations, 93 ;  definition,  name,  difierenoe,  108  { 
part  and  parties  afibcted  in  melancholy,  it's 
aflection,  109;  matter,  110;  species  or  kinds 
of  melancholy.  111;  melancholy  an  heredi- 
taiy  disease,  133 ;  meats  causing  it,  136,  dec ; 
antecedent  causes,  327  ;  particular  parts,  338 ; 
symptoms  of  it,  333 ;  they  are  passionste 
above  measure,  338;  humorous,  338;  me- 
lancholy,  adust  symptoms,  343 ;  mixed  symp- 
toms of  melancholy  with  other  diseases,  344 ; 
melancholy,  a  cause  of  jealousy,  567 ;  of  des- 
pair,  640 ;  melancholy  men  why  witty,  355  ; 
why  so  apt  to  laugh,  weep,  sweat,  blush,  356 ; 
why  they  see  visions,  bear  strange  noises, 
367;  why  they  speak  untaught  languages, 
prophesy,  dcc^  359 
Memory  his  seat,  103 
Menstruua  ameubittu  cauM  me/tinc,  135 
Men  seduced  by  spirits  in  the  night,  133 
Metempsychosis,  104 
Metals,  minerals  for  melancholy,  393 
Meteors  strange,  how  caused,  395,  396 
Metoposcopy  foreshowing  melancholy,  131, 133 
Milk  a  melancholy  meat,  138 
Mind  how  it  works  on  the  body,  155 
Minerals  good  against  melancholy,  394 
Ministers  how  they  cause  despair,  643,  643 
Mirsch,  mesentery,  matrix,  meseraic  veins,  causes 

of  melancholy,  338 
Mirabolanes  porgers  of  melancholy,  399 
Mirth  and  mercy  company  excellent  against  m^ 

lancholy,  336 ;  their  abuses,  340 
Miseries  of  man,  85 ;  how  they  cause  melan- 
choly, 171 ;  common  miseries,  170 ;  miseries 
of  both  sorts,  343 ;  no  man  free,  miseries' 
eSoetM  in  us,  343 ;  sent  for  our  good,  344 ; 
miseries  of  studend  end  scholars,  187 
Mitigstions  of  melancholy,  384 
Money's  prerogstives,  431 ;  allurement,  477 
Moon  inhabited,  399 ;  moon  in  love,  444 
Mother  how  cause  of  melancholy,  134 
Moving  faculty  described,  103 
Music  a  present  remedy  for  melancholy,  334 ; 
its  effects,  335 ;  a  symptom  of  lovere,  519 ; 
cauaes  of  love-melancholy,  481 

N. 

NjLKravBss  of  parts  a  cauae  of  love-me^n- 
choly,  473,  478 ;  cure  of  lov^-melancholy, 
536 

Narrow  streeta  where  in  nae^  806 


Naturd  melancholy  signs,  343 
Natural  signs  of  love-melancholy,  496 
Neceesity  to  what  it  enforceth,  146,  316 
Neglect  and  contempt,  best  cures  of  jealousy, 

581 
Nemesis  or  punishment  comes  after,  380 
Nerves  what,  96 
News  most  welcome,  316 
Nobility  censured,  348 
Non-necessary  cauaes  of  melaneholy,  30 
Nuns'  melancholy,  351 
Nuise,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  303 

O. 

Objects  causing  melancholy  to  be  removed, 
539 

Obstadee  and  hindrances  of  lovers,  548 

Occasions  to  be  avoided  in  love-melancholy,  539 

Odoraments  to  smell  to  for  melancholy,  413 

Ointments,  for  melancholy,  413 

Ointments  riotously  used,  475 

Old  folks  apt  to  be  jealous,  568 

Old  folks'  incontinency  taxed,  58 

Old  age  a  cause  of  melancholy,  133 ;  old  men's 
sons  often  melancholy,  134 

One  love  drives  out  snother,  533 

Opinions  of  or  concerning  the  soul,  104 

Oppression's  effects,  334 

Opportunity  and  importunity  causes  of  love- 
melancholy,  478 

Organical  parts,  98 

Overmuch  joy,  pride,  praise,  how  cauaes  of  me- 
lancholy, 186 

P. 

Palacxs,  318 

Paleness  and  leanness,  symptoms  of  love-melan- 
choly, 496 

Papists'  religious  symptoms,  615,  634 

Psracelsus'  defence  of  minerals,  394 

Parents,  how  they  wrong  their  children,  554 ; 
how  they  cause  melancholy  by  propagation, 
133 ;  how  by  renussneas  and  indulgence,  304, 
305 

Parenetical  discourse  to  such  as  are  troubled  in 
mind,  648 

Particular  parts  distempered,  how  they  cause 
melancholy,  338 

Parties  afifocted  in  religious  melsnchoiy,  597 

Passions  and  perturbations  causes  of  melan- 
choly, 157 ;  how  they  work  on  the  body.  158 ; 
their  divisions,  161 ;  how  rectified  and  eased, 
337 

Passions  of  lovers,  500 

Patience  a  cure  of  misery,  379 

Patient,  his  conditions  that  would  be  cured,  377; 
pstienoe,  confidence,  liberslity,  not  to  practise 
on  himself,  378 ;  what  he  mutt  do  bimsell^ 
838 ;  reveal  his  grief  to  a  ftiend,  330 

Pennyroyal  good  against  melancholy,  400 

Perjury  of  lovers,  491 

Persuasion  a  means  to  cure  love-melancholy, 
534 ;  other  melancholy,  333,  333 

Phantasy,  what,  103 

PMUppua  Bontu,  how  he  used  a  eonntiy  fel* 
low,  317 
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Philosopher!  censarod,  183;  their  orrori,  183 
Pbilteri  cause  of  loTe-melancholj,  494;  bow 

tbej  core  melancholy,  M6 
Phlebotomy  came  of  melancholy,  149 ;  how  to 

be  used,  when,  in  melancholy,  404,  415;  in 

head  melancholy,  407,  408 
Phlegmatic  melancholy  eigne,  248 
Phrenty's  deacription,  91 
Physician's  miseries,  193,  193;  his  qatlitiea  if 

he  be  good,  276 
Physic  censured,  386,  388;  commenfled,  389; 

when  to  be  used,  389 
Physiognomical  signs  of  melancholy,  131 
Pictoree  good*  against  melancholy,  318 ;  cause 

of  love-melancholy,  482 
Plague'a  effects,  87 
Planets  inhabited,  299 
Plays  more  famous,  314 
Pleasant  palaces  and  gardens,  311 
Pleasant  objecu  of  Ioto,  432 
Pleasing  tone  and  voioe  a  cause  of  love-melan* 

eholy,  481 
Poetical  cures  of  love-melmncholy,  646 
Poets  why  poor,  191 
Poetry  a  symptom  of  loreia,  522 
Politician's  pranks,  604 
Poor  men's  miseries,  215;  their  happinaH,  356, 

865 ;  they  are  dear  to  God,  364 
Pope  Leo  DedmuSf  his  scoffing,  208 
Pork  a  melancholy  meat,  137 
Poasession  of  devils,  93 
Poverty  and  want  causes  of  mekncholy,  their 

effects,  211 ;  no  such  misery  to  be  poor,  354 
Power  of  spirits,  125 
Predestination  miaconstnied,  a  cause  of  despair, 

654—656 
Preparatives  and  purgers  for  melancholy,  405 
Precedency,  what  stirs  it  causeth,  1 67 
Precious  stonee,  metals,  altering  melancholy, 

393 
Preventiona  to  the  cure  of  jealousy,  585 
Pride  and  praise  causes  of  melancholy,  182 
Priests,  how  they  cause  religious  melancholy, 

605 
Princes'  discontents,  174 
Prodigals,  their  miseries,  181;  bankmpte  and 

spendthrifts,  how  punished,  181 
Profiteble  objecte  of  love,  431 
Progrees  of  love-melancholy  exemplified,  484 
Prognostics  or  evenU  of  love-melancholy,  579 ; 

of  despair,  579 ;  of  jeatousy,  523 ;  of  melan- 
choly, 259 
Prospect  good  against  melancholy,  307 
Prosperity  a  cause  of  misery,  366 
Protestations  and  deceitful  promises  of  lovers, 

491 
Pseudo-prophets,  their  pranks,  627;  their  symp- 
toms, 623 
Pulse,  pees,  beans,  cause  of  melancholy,  140 
Pulse  of  melsncholy  men,  how  it  is  a&ded, 

233 
Pobe  a  sign  of  love-melancholy,  497 
Purgers  and  pnparatives  to  head  melancholy, 

405 
Purging  simples  upward,  397 ;  downward,  899 
Purging,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  149 


QuASTlTTOf 

choly,  282 


cause,  142;  cure  of 


593; 


Rational  soul,  104 

Reading  8criptpras  good  against  mekncboly, 

Recreationa  good  against  mebincholy,  309 

Redness  of  the  face  helped,  414 

Regions  of  the  belly,  98 

Relation  or  hearing  a  cause  of 

choly,  457 
Religious  mehmcholy  a  distinct  species, 

ite  object,  594 ;  causes  of  it,  601 ;  symj 

613;  prognostics,  627;  cuie,  629; 

policy,  by  whom,  604 
Repentance,  iU  efiects,  650 
Retention  and  evacuation  causes  of  i 

146 ;  rectified  to  the  co^^  285 
Rich  men's  discontente  and  miseries^  178, 

their  prerogatives,  212 
Riot  in  apparel,  excess  of  it,  a  great 

love-melancholy,  475,  480 
Rivers  in  love,  461 
Rivals  and  co-rivals,  565 
Roote  censured,  189 
Rose  cross-men's  or  Rosicrucian's  promises^  30 


Saivts'  aid  rejected  in  melancholy,  274 

Salads  censured,  139 

Sanguine  melancholy  signs,  242 

Scholars'  miseries,  189 

Sdlla  or  sea*onion,  a  porgcr  of  melancholy, 

Sdpio's  continencj,  530 

SccmSb,  calumnies,  bitter  jests,  bow  they 

melancholy,  207;  their  antidote,  383 
Scononera,  good  against  melancholy,  392 
Scripture  misconstrued,  cause  of  religioiis  b»> 

lancholy,  654 ;  cure  of  melancholy,  322 
Sea  sick,  good  physic  for  melancholy,  393 
Self-love  cause  of  melancholy,  his  efleds,  183 
Sensible  soul  snd  ite  parts,  101 
Sensee,  why  and  how  deluded  in  melaiiefaolj, 

267 
Sentences  selected  out  of  humane  authon^  384, 

886 
Servitude  cause  of  melancholy,  210 ;  and  isi- 

prisonment  eased,  367 
Several  men'a  delighte  and  recreatioas,  306 
Severe  tutors  and  guardians  causes  ef  mean* 

choly,  204 
Shame  and  disgrace  how  causes  of  melancbely, 

their  efiecta,  164 
Sicknees  for  our  good,  346 
Sighs  and  tears  symptoms  of  love-meiancfaoly, 

496,  497 
Sight  a  principal  cause  of  love-BelaBcboly,457, 

458 
Signs  of  honest  love,  434 
Similar  parte  of  the  body,  96 
Simpleo  censured  proper  to  melancholy,  389; 

fit  to  be  known,  390;  purging  mrianrhnly 

upward,  397;  downward,  purging  simplisi 
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Singing  a  Bjoiptoin  of  lovers,  519;  caose  of 
loTo-melancholy,  418 

Sin  the  impulsive  caaae  of  man's  miwry,  85 

Single  life  and  virginity  commended,  544; 
their  prerogatives,  545 

Slavery  of  lovers,  510 

Sleep  and  waking  causes  of  melancholy,  156 ; 
by  what  means  procured,  helped,  414 

Small  bodies  have  greatest  wits,  346 

Smelling  what,  102 

Smiling  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  471 

Sodomy,  448,  449 

Soldiers  most  part  lascivious,  573 

Solitariness  cause  of  melancholy,  154;  eoaet, 
voluntary,  how  good,  155;  sign  of  melan- 
choly, 239 

Sorrow  its  effect,  162 ;  a  cause  of  melandioly, 
163;  a  symptom  of  melancholy,  236;  eased 
by  counsel,  370 

Soul  defined,  its  faculties,  99 ;  ex  traduce  as 
some  hold,  104 

Spices  how  causes  of  melancholy,  140 

Spirits  and  devils,  their  nature,  115;  orders, 
118;  kinds,  120;  power,  dec,  125 

Spleen  its  site,  97;  how  misafiiBCted  cause  of 
melancholy,  228 

Sporto,  314 

Spots  in  the  sun,  301 

Spruceness  a  symptom  of  lovers,  518 

Stars,  how  causes  or  signs  of  melancholy,  130 ; 
of  love-melancholy,  453;  of  jealousy,  566 

Step-mother,  her  mischiefs,  224 

Stews,  why  sllowed,  586 

Stomach  distempered  a  cause  of  melancholy, 
228 

Stones  like  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  dice,  290 

Strange  nurses,  when  best,  203 

Streets  narrow,  305 

Study  overmuch  cause  of  melancholy,  187; 
why  and  how,  188,  255;  study  good  against 
melancholy,  318 

Subterranean  devils,  124 

Supernstural  causes  of  melancholy,  113 

Superstitious  effects,  symptoms,  616;  how  it 
domineers,  599,  624 

Surfeiting  and  drunkenness  taxed,  143 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  symptoms  of  melan- 
choly, 237 ;  how  caused,  254 

Swallows,  cuckoos,  dtc,  where  are  they  in 
winter,  290 

Sweet  tunes  and  singing  causes  of  love-melan- 
choly, 481 

Symptoms  or  signs  of  melancholy  in  the  body, 
232 ;  mind,  233 ;  from  stars,  members,  240 ; 
from  education,  custom,  continuance  of  time, 
mixed  with  other  diseases,  244;  symptoms 
of  head  melancholy,  247 ;  of  hypochondriacal 
melancholy,  248 ;  of  the  whole  body,  250 ; 
symptoms  of  nuns*,  maids*,  widows*  melan- 
choly, 250 ;  immediate  causes  of  melancholy 
symptoms,  253;  symptoms  of  lovo'melan- 
choly,  496;  symptoms  of  a  lover  pleased, 
502;  dejected,  505;  symptoms  of  jealousy, 
575;  of  religious  melancholy,  613;  of 
despair,  645,  646 

Synteresis,  106 

Syrups,  397,  413 


T. 

Talb  of  a  prebend,  377,  378 

Tarantula's  stinging  effects,  226 

Taste  what,  102 

Temperament  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  453 

Tempestuous  air,  dark  and  fuliginous,  how 
cause  of  melancholy,  151 

Terrestrisl  devils,  122 

Terrors  and  affrights  caose  melancholy,  205 

Theologasters  censured,  301 

The  best  cure  of  love-melancholy  is  to  let  them 
have  their  desire,  547 

Tobacco  approved,  censured,  399 

Toleration,  religious,  629 

Torments  of  love,  501 

Transmigration  of  souls,  104 

Travelling  commended,  good  against  melan- 
choly, 306;  for  love-melancholy  especially, 
531 

Tutors  cause  melancholy,  204 

U. 

UircBABiTABLs  men  described,  440 
Understanding  defined,  divided,  106 
Unfortunste  marriages*  effects,  174,  223,  588 
Unkind  friends  cause  melancholy,  224 
Unlawful  cores  of  melancholy  rejected,  270 
Upstarts  censured,  their  symptoms,  350»  357 
Urine  of  melancholy  persons,  233 
Uxwii,  568,  569 

V. 

yAi]rei.0BT  described  a  cause  of  melancholy, 

182 
Valour  and  courage  caused  by  love,  517 
Varistion  of  the  compass,  where,  288 
Variety  of  meats  and  dishes  cause  melancholy, 

283 
Variety  of  mistresses  and  obiects  a  coie  of 

melancholy,  534 
Variety   of  weather,  air,  manners,  countries, 

whence,  dec,  293,  294 
Variety  of  places,  change  of  air,  good  against 

melancholy,  306 
Vegetal  soul  and  its  fsculties,  100 
Vegetal  creatures  in  love,  444,  446 
Veins  described,  97 
Venus  rectified,  287 
Venery  a  cause  of  melancholy,  148 
Venison  a  melancholy  meat,  137,  138 
Vices  of  women,  540 
Violent  misery  continues  not,  342 
Violent  death,  event  of  love-melancholy,  526; 

prognostic  of  despair,  647 ;  by  some  defended, 

262 ;  how  to  be  censured,  265 
Virginity,  by  what  signs  to  be  known,  577; 

commended,  545 
Virtue  and  vice,  principal  habits  of  the  will,  108 
Vitex  or  agnua  etutui   good    against    love- 
melancholy,  527 

W. 

Wakiko  erase  of  melancholy,  164,  168;  a 

symptom,  232 ;  cured,  325 
Walking,  shooting,  swimming,  > 

melaneholy,  807,  811,  528 
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Want  of  tlMp  a  ajinptoni  of  loTMnelancholy, 

838,  496,  497 
WantoD  carriage  and  gaatore  canae  of  1ot»- 

melancholj,  470 
Water  devils,  122 

Water  if  foul  caoaeth  melancholy,  141 
Watera  censored,  their  efibcta,  141 
Waten,  which  good,  281 
Waters  in  love,  461 

Weariaomeneas  of  life  e  tfrnpUtm  of  melan- 
choly, 605 
What  physic  fit  in  loire-melancholy,  626 
Who  are  moat  apt  to  be  jealous,  667 
MThores*  properties  and  conditions,  686 
Why  good  men  are  often  rejected,  377 
Why  fools  beget  wise  children,  wise  men  fools, 

136 
Widows'  melancholy,  261 
Will  defined,  divided,  its  actions,  why  orer- 

Tuled,  107 
Wine  causeth  melancholy,  140,  182;  a  good 

cordial  againat  melandioly,  410;  ibrbid  m 

love-melancholy,  627 
Winda  in  love,  461 
Witty  devicea  against  melancholy,  834, 682 


a  principal  cue  of 


Wit  proved  by  love,  617 

Withstand  the  beginnini 
love-melancholy,  629 

Witches'  power,  how  thsj  craae  melanrhnly, 
128;  their  traniformationa,  129;  they  caa 
cure  melancholy,  129,  270 ;  not  to  be  aoogk 
to  for  help,  272 ;  nor  ssints,  276 

Wives  censored,  660;  commeodod»  661 ;  dioice 
of  awift,690 

Women,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  182;  their 
exercises,  824 ;  their  vanity  In  apparel  taxed, 
478 ;  how  they  oobbo  meo,  474  ;  thsir  cood- 
terMt  teats,  491 ;  theb  vioea,  640 

Woodbine,  amni,  rue,  lettuce,  how  good  ia 
love-melancholy,  627 

World  taxed,  171 

Wormwood  good  againat  melaiidioly,  392 

Writen  of  the  core  of  meUncholy,  270 

Writers  of  imagination,  169 ;  de  mmaohfioHt, 
841;  of  melancholy,  108;  of  love-mdsB* 
choly,  621,  622 ;  againat  dolipab,  648 


Yovaa 
Yootha 


Y. 

in  love  with  a  pietma,  499 
of  bve-ffidancliofy,  454 


THE  END. 
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